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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


THE  'HISTORY  OF  GUILDFORD'  AND  ITS 
AUTHORS. 

The  family  of  Russell  was  for  many  generations 
one  of  the  most  important  in  Guildford,  and  to 
various  members  of  it  we  are  indebted  for  almost 
all  the  early  historical  research  that  was  embodied 
in  the  well-known  Russell's  '  History  of  Guildford.' 

Some  confusion  has,  however,  arisen  with  regard 
to  the  different  members  of  this  family  who  are 
connected  with  local  literature,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  place  briefly  before  the  reader  a  sketch  of  the 
family  history,  which  may  aid  in  clearing  up  any 
-confusion  of  identity.  Since  1509  have  the  Russell 
family  been  connected  with  the  town  ;  but  it  will 
suffice  for  the  present  purpose  if  attention  is  first 
directed  to  John  Russell,  four  times  Mayor  of 
Guildford,  who  was  born  on  Jan.  21,  1711,  and 
died  June  1,  1804.  He  married  Ann  Parvisb, 
and  had  a  family  of  seven  children. 

He  was  a  bookseller  in  Guildford,  occupying 
premises  at  No.  32,  High  Street,  now  the  residence 
of  Messrs.  W.  Stent  &  Sons,  his  successors.  He 
took  much  interest  in  his  native  town,  and  his  im- 
print— «« J.  Russell,  Bookseller  "—appears  on  the 
first  edition  (1777),  8vo.,  of  'The  History  and  De- 
scription of  Guildford,  the  County-Town  of  Surrey,' 
and  upon  'The  Adventures  of  the  Guildford  Jack- 
Daw '(1820?),  12mo.  It  is  not  very  clear  as  to 


which  member  of  the  family  actually  wrote  '  The 
History  of  Guildford/  but  it  was  probably  not  the 
work  of  one  hand  alone.  Very  possibly  John 
Russell  himself  superintended  the  work,  but  the 
actual  literary  work  was  in  all  probability  done  by 
his  third  son,  Thomas  (born  1748,  died  1822),  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  B.C.L.,  1790,  instituted  to 
the  rectory  of  West  Clandon,  Surrey,  in  1788,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  literary  and  archaeo- 
logical member  of  this  remarkable  family.  John 
Russell  at  a  later  date  took  his  second  son  Samuel 
( born  1 746,  died  1824)  into  partnership.  The  '  His- 
tory of  Guildford '  was,  at  that  time,  only  a  shilling 
pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages,  and  the  second 
edition,  enlarged,  which  contained  forty-four  pages, 
was  issued  in  1800,  8vo.,  and  bears  the  imprint  of 
"  J.  and  S.  Russell."  Both  of  these  editions  are 
very  scarce. 

The  complete  edition  of  the  '  History  of  Guild- 
ford'  appeared  the  next  year,  1801,  bearing  the 
same  imprint.  It  had  by  that  time  become  a  sub- 
stantial book  of  328  pages,  crowded  with  interest- 
ing matter  most  accurately  and  carefully  extracted 
from  the  original  books  and  MSS.  belonging  to  the 
town.  Unfortunately  its  general  arrangement 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  its  want  of  an  index 
is  a  very  considerable  drawback  to  its  usefulness. 
As  the  standard  work  on  the  subject  it  is,  however, 
still  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  it  is  the  most 
valuable  contribution  ever  yet  made  towards  a  full 
history  of  the  town.  Thomas  Russell  had  an 
evident  intention  of  illustrating  it  very  fully,  as 
many  exquisite  drawings  are  still  extant  which  he 
designed  for  the  purpose.  Some  copies,  indeed, 
were  issued  with  some  views  cut  from  his  father's 
1  North- West  Prospect '  and  mounted  on  plain 
pages,  and  some  with  a  folding  view  of  the  town, 
cleverly  drawn  by  the  father,  John  Russell.  An 
octavo  view  of  the  town  from  the  same  gifted  hand 
adorns  other  copies,  and  many  possess  the  two 
portraits  of  Archbishop  Abbott  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Kempe  which  were  prepared  for  the  '  Life  of  Abbot,' 
to  which  reference  is  made  further  on.  The  folding 
plate  of  Trinity  Hospital,  from  the  same  work,  is  to 
be  found  occasionally  in  the  'History';  but  the 
only  plate  which  actually  belongs  to  the  book  and 
was  prepared  for  it,  and  does  not  appear  in  other 
works,  is  the  plate  of  Guildford  traders'  tokens 
issued  in  the  seventeenth  eentury.  The  pagination 
of  the  book  is  most  peculiar.  The  general  pagina- 
tion is  i-xii  and  1-328  ;  but,  in  addition  to  this, 
pp.  95-102  inclusive  appear  five  times,  and  are 
distinguished  in  this  quadruple  arrangement  by 
the  addition  to  the  figures  of  one,  two,  three,  and 
four  stars.  Pp.  143  and  144, 175-182  inclusive,  and 
187-206  inclusive  are  also  doubled,  the  extra  pages 
being  starred  by  one  asterisk.  There  are  several 
minor  differences  between  the  copies  issued,  but 
all  are  of  the  same  edition,  and  the  discrepancies 
due  to  the  eccentricities  of  publisher  and  printer. 
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A  few  rough  woodcuts  adorn  the  book.  Thomas 
Russell's  own  copy,  which  is  still  extant,  is  dili- 
gently corrected  and  annotated  in  view  of  a  new 
edition,  and  many  of  the  extra  notes  added  by  the 
author  are  of  special  value.  He  died,  however, 
before  the  demand  arose  for  a  second  edition  of  his 
work. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Russell  certainly  wrote  '  The 
Guildford  Jack-Daw,'  and  his  brother  John  drew 
the  illustrations  in  Indian  ink  very  beautifully, 
and  the  same  size  as  the  present  very  rough  wood- 
cuts. Thomas  also  kept  a  commonplace  book, 
which  is  in  the  writer's  possession,  and  recorded  in 
it  are  very  many  important  notes  on  the  history  of 
the  town  and  county.  By  some  printed  forms 
which  are  fastened  into  it  we  can  see  that  he  was 
preparing  for  a  history  of  the  county  on  a  large 
scale,  which  he  was  probably  only  prevented  from 
carrying  into  execution  by  his  death  on  July  18, 
1822.  The  other  children  of  the  Mayor  were  three 
daughters,  Ann,  Elizabeth,  and  Katharine,  and 
another  son  William,  who  married  Ann  Baker, 
and  from  whom  are  descended  the  present  repre- 
sentatives in  Guildford  of  the  family  and  those 
who  still  in  other  parts  of  the  county  bear  the 
family  name.  This  brother  has  left  at  least  one 
water-colour  drawing,  that  of  Hedingham  Castle, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Misses  Russell,  but  his 
share  of  the  family  genius  showed  itself  in  an  ex- 
cellent taste  and  capability  in  sculpture.  The 
father's  imprint  also  appears  upon  the  'Life  of  Abbot' 
which  was  published  in  1777,  the  same  year  as  the 
first  edition  of  the  history,  and  this,  although  only 
a  compilation,  is  yet  a  very  skilful  one,  and  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  hand  of  Thomas  Russell, 
who  would  at  that  time  be  about  twenty-nine  years 
of  age.  The  drawings  in  the  book  were  also,  as 
regards  one  of  them  (that  of  the  hospital),  his  work, 
but  as  regards  the  other  two,  of  the  Archbishop  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Kempe,  the  work  of  his  more  gifted 
brother  John.  The  well-known  view  of  the  Gram- 
mar School  was  also  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Russell,  and  another  very  charming  picture,  en- 
titled '  A  View  of  Guildford/  came  from  the  same 
hand. 

To  the  father  himself  we  are  indebted  for  *  The 
North- West  Prospect  of  Guildford '  with  its  sur- 
rounding smaller  views  of  buildings,  which  was 
Eu  Wished  by  "John  Russel,  jun.,"  as  he  then  called 
imself,  in  1759,  and  for  the  other  view  of '  Guild- 
ford  from  the  North- West,'  published  in  1782. 
Whose  work  this  first  prospect  actually  was  is 
hardly  known,  unless,  as  is  commonly  believed, 
the  bookseller,  John  Russell,  not  only  published 
but  drew  it,  as  he  states  in  the  margin.  It  could 
not  have  been  the  Royal  Academician's  work,  as 
he  at  that  time  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  although 
it  has  been  attributed  to  him. 

In  1739  a  book  entitled  *  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Revelation '  was  printed  for 


its  author,  Samuel  Parvish,  and  sold  by  him  in 
Guildford,  and  this  writer  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  father  of  the  Ann  Parvish  who  married  the 
Mayor  and  who  was  mother  to  the  Royal  Acade- 
mician. A  second  edition  of  the  'Inquiry'  ap- 
peared in  1746,  8vo.  One  other  work,  published 
in  1772  by  the  worthy  paterfamilias,  must  be  men- 
tioned, and  that  is  the  *  Poetical  Blossoms  ;  or,  a 
Collection  of  Poems,  Odes,  and  Translations,  by  a 
Young  Gentleman  of  the  Royal  Grammar  School,, 
Guildford '  (i.  e.,  Richard  Valpy).  The  book  was 
written  when  the  author  was  but  sixteen ;  but  helived 
to  become  a  very  eminent  Greek  scholar  and  author, 
and  was  great-grandfather  to  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Sutton  Valpy,  the  present  rector  of  Guildford. 
Richard  Valpy  matriculated  from  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  April  1,  1773,  then  aged  eighteen, 
and  graduated  B.A.  in  1776,  proceeding  M.A.  in 
1784,  and  B.  and  D.D.  in  1792.  He  was  head 
master  of  Henry  VII. 's  School  at  Reading,  Berkfv 
from  1781  until  his  death  on  March  28,  1836. 
John  Russell  also  possessed  a  taste  for  carving, 
and  a  tobacco-stopper  is  still  preserved  by  the  Misses 
Russell,  the  ivory  head  of  which  represents  a  grey- 
hound seizing  a  hare,  and  is  very  cleverly  carved. 

The  eldest  son  was  the  most  gifted  member,  and 
is  far  the  best  known  for  his  excellent  and  beauti- 
ful artistic  work ;  but  there  are  younger  branches 
of  the  family  who  merit  recognition.  William, 
the  youngest  son,  already  mentioned,  had  thirteen 
children.  George,  the  eldest,  was  specially  artistic., 
and  prepared  some  water-colour  sketches  of  the  Old 
Friary  for  the  1845  edition  of  the  '  History,'  to 
which  we  will  refer  shortly.  Samuel  married 
Marianne  Sharp,  of  Gatwick  Hall,  and  died  in 
1875,  leaving  two  daughters.  George,  in  con- 
junction with  his  bachelor  brothers  William  and 
John,  carried  on  the  bookselling  and  publishing 
business,  and  for  many  years  printed  'Russell's 
Almanack,'  and  did  most  of  the  local  printing^ 
To  their  press  we  are  indebted  for  many  local 
pamphlets  of  great  interest,  now  very  rare,  especi- 
ally the  history  of  the  Chennell  murder  and  story 
of  Mary  Toft,  and  for  the  race-cards  and  playbills 
and  almanacks  of  the  town.  All  three  partners 
were  eminently  disqualified  for  success  in  trade, 
all  being  disappointed  men,  forced  by  the  mistaken 
care  of  their  father  to  turn  their  backs  on  the 
careers  they  longed  for  and  follow  uncongenial 
pursuits.  George  had  desired  to  be  an  artist,  Wil- 
liam a  soldier,  and  was  compelled  to  decline  an  offered 
commission  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  while  John  wa& 
studying  for  holy  orders,  with  a  view  to  succeeding 
his  uncle  Thomas  in  the  rectory  of  West  Clandon* 
They  all  had  strong  artistic  tastes,  and  have  left 
piles  of  sketches  to  prove  it. 

It  is  to  them  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  last 
edition  of  the  'History  of  Guildford,'  which  is 
really  an  entirely  different  book  from  the  others, 
It  ia  entitled, '  Guildford  :  a  Descriptive  and  His- 
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torical  View  of  the  County  Town  of  Surrey,'  and 
was  published  in  1845,  bearing  the  imprint  of 
"  G.,  W.,  and  J.  Russell."  Mr.  0.  C.  Pyne,  after- 
wards  drawing-master  at  the  Grammar  School, 
made  most  of  the  drawings,  which  were  engraved 
by  Thomson.  Some  were,  however,  as  has  been 
previously  stated,  made  by  the  senior  partner  of 
the  firm  himself.  The  book  is  an  octavo  of  212 
pages,  with  an  index,  and  full  of  interest,  and 
although  due  to  more  than  one  hand,  it  was  probably 
mostly  the  work  of  the  various  members  of  the  firm 
themselves.  Mr.  Samuel  Russell  was  the  last  of  the 
family  to  pass  away,  and  with  us  are  still  his  two 
daughters,  the  Misses  Russell,  who  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  be  long  spared  to  reside  in  the  town  in  which 
they,  as  the  last  remaining  residents  of  this  im- 
portant family,  are  so  highly  respected  and  esteemed. 
The  youngest  son  of  William  Russell, Edward  James 
Richard  (born  1795,  died  1871)  did  not  enter  his 
brothers'  business.  His  children  are  still  living.  Of 
the  three  sons,  Ed  ward  James  is  vicar  of  Todmorden, 
near  Manchester,  William  is  minor  canon  and  suc- 
«entor  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  George  Monro, 
also  in  holy  orders,  is  curate  of  Firle,  near  Lewes, 
Sussex.  There  are  besides  two  sisters. 

Upon  some  future  occasion  the  writer  may  refer 
more  freely  to  the  most  gifted  member  of  this 
talented  family,  John  Russell  (1745-1806),  Royal 
Academician,  whom  Redgrave  terms  the  "  prince 
of  crayon  portrait  painters." 

GEORGE  C.  WILLIAMSON,  D.Lit. 

Guildford,  Surrey. 


OUR  PUBLIC  RECORDS. 
(Continued  from  8th  S.  Hi.  462.) 

I  have  spoken  of  the  records  of  the  Courts  of 
Chancery  and  Exchequer ;  now  let  me  call  atten- 
tion to  those  of  the  two  other  principal  courts  of 
law,  the  Common  Pleas  and  the  Queen's  Bench. 
In  the  former  the  proceedings  are  in  two  divisions, 
those  on  the  "Crown"  side,  and  those  on  the 
"  Plea  "  side.  The  "  Crown  "  side  comprises  some 
most  important  classes,  and  includes  the  Assize, 
Coroners',  and  Gaol  Delivery  Rolls,  the  Baga  de 
Secretis,  the  Controlment  Rolls,  and  the  Coram 
Rege  Rolls. 

The  Assize  Rolls  are,  unfortunately,  a  very  im- 
perfect set.  They  exist  from  the  reign  of  John  to 
that  of  Henry  VI.;  but  after  Edward  III. 'a  time 
they  are  very  few  in  number ;  however,  for  yielding 
topographical  and  genealogical  information  they 
are  most  important.  Entered  upon  them  are  the 
pleas  taken  before  the  Justices  of  Assize,  Pleas  of 
the  Crown,  and  pleas  of  Quo  Warranto,  as  well  as 
those  De  Ragemannis,  i.e.,  the  pleas  before  the 
justices  assigned  by  the  Statute  of  Rageman, 
passed  in  4  Edward  I.,  to  hear  and  determine  all 
complaints  of  inquiries  committed  throughout  the 
realm  during  the  five  preceding  years.  The  pleas 


of  Quo  Warranto  are  those  taken  under  a  writ  of 
the  king  to  inquire  by  what  warrant  such  and 
such  a  person,  or  such  and  such  a  body  corporate, 
enjoyed  any  particular  estate  or  liberty.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  of  what  very  great  value  these 
pleas  are  in  legal  antiquarian  inquiries.  These 
pleadings,  says  Mr.  Scargill  Bird,  in  his  '  Hand- 
book,' were  first  instituted  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Inquisitiones  Hundredorum,  taken  early  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  which  inquisitions  were  de- 
livered to  the  Justices  in  Eyre  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  pleas  upon  claims  therein  put  forth. 
There  is  no  complete  calendar  to  the  pleas  of  Quo 
Warranto,  nor  to  other  pleas  entered  on  the  Assize 
Rolls.  There  is,  however,  a  folio  volume,  indexed, 
printed  by  the  Record  Commission,  which  contains 
a  great  number  of  Quo  Warranto  proceedings,  and 
another,  printed  by  the  same  Commission,  culled  the 
'  Abbreviatio  Placitorum.'  Besides  these,  the  series 
known  as  "  Agard's  Indices"  contains  abstracts, 
arranged  under  counties,  of  a  good  many  entries  on 
the  Assize  Rolls.  A  fair  idea  of  the  varied  and  im- 
portant nature  of  the  matter  to  be  found  on  the 
rolls  under  notice  may  be  gained  by  reference  to 
Mr.  Page's  volume,  '  Three  Early  Assize  Rolls  for 
the  County  of  Northumberland/  printed  two  or  three 
years  ago  by  the  Surtees  Society.  The  searcher 
should  remember  that  since  the  tenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  claims  of  privileges  have 
not  been  adjudicated  by  Justices  Itinerant,  but 
have  been  heard  either  in  the  King's  Bench  or 
Exchequer,  and  so  are  enrolled  on  the  Coram  Rege 
Rolls  (of  which  presently)  or  the  Memoranda  Rolls. 
Of  the  Coroners'  and  Gaol  Delivery  Rolls,  a  list  is  in 
progress.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  former 
of  these  classes  contains  the  enrolments  of  coroners' 
inquests. 

The  records  of  the  class  known  as  the  Baga  de 
Secretis  contain  a  great  deal  of  curious  historical 
matter.  They  consist  of  the  proceedings  in  trials  for 
high  treason  and  other  state  offences  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  to  the  close  of  that  of  George  III.  Three 
keys,  one  kept  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  another 
by  the  Attorney  General,  and  a  third  by  the  Master 
of  the  Crown  Office,  formerly  guarded  these  secret 
archives,  which  were  preserved  in  a  closet,  repre- 
senting the  Baga.  But  closet  and  keys  have  now 
disappeared,  and  a  good  descriptive  calendar 
(printed  in  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Reports  of 
the  Deputy-Keeper  of  Records)  makes  the  docu- 
ments available  to  the  student.  The  importance  of 
the  class  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains the  records  in  the  trials  of  Anne  Boleyn,  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh,  Guy  Fawkes,  the  regicides,  and 
the  luckless  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart  in 
the  risings  of  1715  and  1745. 

The  Controlment  Rolls  exist  from  1  Edward 
III.  to  the  year  1843.  Each  roll  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts  :  (1)  the  Bag  Roll,  on  which  we 
find  minutes  of  various  writs  issued  in  each  term  ; 
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(2)  the  Controlment  Roll  proper,  on  which  are 
minutes  of  appearances  and  pleas;  and  (3)  the 
Special  Writ  Roll,  on  which  are  enrolments  of  writs 
of  Mandamus  (which  when  no  return  was  made  to 
them  do  not  appear  on  the  Crown  Roll — of  which 
presently),  and  other  special  writs.  These  Control- 
ment Rolls  are  without  calendar :  there  is  one  roll 
for  each  year. 

The  Coram  Rege  Rolls  are  a  very  important  class. 
They  are  now  subdivided  as  follows  :  Curia  Regis 
Rolls,  5  Richard  I.  to  56  Henry  III.;  Coram  Rege 
Rolls,  1  Edward  I.  to  13  William  III.;  and  Crown 
Rolls,  1  Anne  to  22  Victoria.  Mr.  Scargill  Bird 
points  out  (p.  163  of  the  '  Handbook ')  the  reasons 
which  have  led  to  this  subdivision.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  Edward  I.'s  reign  the  Coram  Rege 
Rolls  contain  the  entry  of  all  proceedings  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  proceedings  on  the  Crown  side 
appearing  on  what  is  distinguished  as  the  Rex 
Roll. 

The  Curia  Regis  Rolls,  6  Richard  I.  to  1  John, 
are  printed  in  full  ('  Rotnli  Curise  Regis,'  2  vols. 
8vo.).  Abstracts  of  rolls  of  the  same  Courts  and 
some  of  the  Coram  Rege  Rolls  (Richard  I.  to  Ed- 
ward II.)  are  printed  in  the  '  Abbreviatio  Placi- 
torum'  already  referred  to,  whilst  "  Agard's  Indices" 
also  contain  reference  to  abstracts  of  a  good  many 
pleas  on  the  Coram  Rege  Rolls.  From  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  to  the  end  of  the  series  the  entries  on 
the  Coram  Rege  and  the  Crown  Rolls  are  referred 
to  by  what  are  known  as  the  Great  Doggett  Books  ; 
prior  to  that  date  by  Doggett  Rolls. 

On  the  Plea  side  of  the  Queen's  Bench  there  is 
not  much  to  attract  general  attention.  The  Essoin 
Rolls,  Edward  III.  to  Henry  V.,  and  3  Henry  VII. 
to  40  George  III.,  which  contain  entries  of  "  es- 
sions "  or  "  excuses  "  for  non-appearance  to  writs 
issued  by  the  Court,  are  the  most  ancient. 

In  the  Common  Pleas  records,  the  De  Banco* 
Rolls  first  claim  our  attention.  Prior  to  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  they  con- 
tain, in  addition  to  Personal  Pleas,  the  Pleas  of  Land, 
or  Common  Recoveries,  as  well  as  the  enrolment  of 
deeds  and  other  miscellaneous  writings.  After 
26  Elizabeth  the  recoveries  and  deeds  are  found 
on  what  are  termed  the  Recovery  Rolls.  The  Per- 
sonal Pleas  are  extremely  important  to  the  genea- 
logist. Many  generations  of  pedigree  often  appear 
in  them,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  no  proper  calendar  to 
them  exists.  "General"  Harrison  laboured  for 
many  years  amongst  this  class  of  records,  and  com- 
piled from  them  some  exceedingly  useful  notes, 
which  a  few  years  ago  Government  acquired  by 
purchase  from  his  daughter ;  these  are  now  placed 
for  reference  in  the  Legal  Search  Room.  In  the 
series  known  as  "Le  Neve's  Indices  "  will  also  be 
found  some  volumes  referring  to  entries  in  the  De 
Banco  Rolls. 

After  the  De  Banco  Rolls,  the  next  best 
known  series  of  Common  Pleas  records  is  the 


Pedes  Finium.  I  will  not  here  describe  the 
nature  of  the  fines — Mr.  Scargill  Bird  does  this 
very  fully  in  the  '  Handbook'  (pp.  118-122). 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  Pedes,  or  Feet  of 
Fines,  we  have  a  most  valuable  record  of  the 
dealings  with  private  property  between  in- 
dividuals from  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  to  that  of 
William  IV.  They  are  arranged  chronologically 
under  counties ;  and  their  value  to  the  topographer 
and  to  the  genealogist  is  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  numerous  local  record  societies  are  engaged  in 
calendaring  them  for  their  particular  counties. 
From  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  is  a  contem- 
porary calendar  to  the  Feet  of  Fines,  arranged 
under  counties,  which  are  placed  in  more  or  less 
alphabetical  order  ;  but  the  searcher  must  remem- 
ber that  this  does  not  give  either  the  names  of  all 
the  persons  who  are  parties  to  the  fine  or  all  the 
premises  dealt  with  by  it:  these  can  only  be 
obtained  by  inspecting  the  document  itself. 

W.  J.  HARDY. 
(To  le  continued.) 


ELIZABETH  AND  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 
(Continued  from  8th  S.  iii.  405.) 

Just  as  Thomas  Randolph  had  formerly  been 
employed  as  the  English  emissary  and  spy  in  Scot- 
land, so  after  was  Henry  Killigrew  sent  thither  on 
the  same  unpleasant  errand,  and  these  instructions 
state  very  plainly  what  he  was  to  say  and  what  to 
leave  unsaid. 

The  first  subject  entrusted  to  his  diplomacy  has 
reference  to  the  siege  and  capture  of  Hume  Castle, 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  Borders.  This 
siege  had  taken  place  in  1570,  the  Earl  of  Sussex 
being  sent  with  a  powerful  army  to  punish  those 
Scotch  noblemen  and  chieftains,  the  Lords  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  Farnihurst,  and  others,  who  had  sheltered 
Queen  Mary's  adherents  in  the  northern  rebellion, 
and  also  to  further  retaliate  for  the  inroad  made 
by  the  Scotch  into  the  English  Marches  on  the 
very  night  when  Regent  Murray  was  murdered  at 
Linlithgow ;  and  the  retaliation  for  these  offences 
was  both  complete  and  severe. 

The  religious  question  in  Europe  became  further 
complicated  by  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  of  France, 
and  the  succession  of  Henry  III.  to  the  throne, 
the  latter  king  being  no  admirer  or  partisan  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  former  league  referred  to 
is  probably  the  treaty  of  Berwick.  The  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  of  Scotland  were  in  a  very  disturbed 
state  about  this  period,  the  Regent  and  the  bishops 
striving  each  to  gain  the  mastery  and  spoil  the 
Church. 

The  question  of  charges  and  pensions  was 
throughout  Elizabeth's  reign  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion and  vexation  between  the  two  kingdoms ; 
the  queen's  enemies  saying  that  she  bribed  the 
officials  to  execute  her  wishes,  while  she  herself 
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appears  to  have  regarded  the  Scotch  Government 
officers  as  her  own  servants  of  state,  to  be  paid  and 
ordered  about  as  she  thought  fit.  Like  many  things 
else,  there  were  decidedly  two  sides  of  the  question 
in  every  matter  of  Elizabethan  policy : — 

Instructions  gyven  to  our  trustie  and  welbeloved  Ser- 
vaunte  Henry  Killigree  Esquier  presently  sent  into 
Scotland  the  22  of  Maie  1574  in  the  xvi">  year  of  our 
raigne. 

Immediately  upon  your  arrivall  into  Scotland  our 
pleasure  is  that  you  shall  diligently  searche  owte  what 
alteration  hath  happened  since  your  last  beinge  there, 
As  particularly  whether  the  Regent  continewe  constant 
in  his  affection  towards  us  howe  his  manner  of  procead- 
inge  in  his  government  ia  liked,  what  partie  the  Scottish 
Queene  hath  ther,  whether  such  of  qualitie  as  you  knowe 
to  be  devoted  to  the  present  gouernment  contynewe 
constantly  affected  :  and  if  they  be  aliened  whoe  they  be, 
by  what  practise  and  meanes:  whether  ther  hath  not 
beene  any  lately  sente  owte  of  ffraunce  to  practise  under 
hande  any  alternation  in  that  state  especially  to  haue  the 
younge  kinge  delivered  into  their  owne  hands  or  whether 
they  loke  for  any  shortly  to  repaier  hither  from  thence 
and  to  what  ende :  of  which  particularities  and  of  any 
suche  other  like  when  you  shalbe. throughly  enformed 
wee  would  haue  you  to  advertise  us  with  all  convenient 
speede. 

And  for  that  wee  judge  that  the  Regent  looketh  to 
receaue  from  us  answeare  touchinge  certaine  pointes  of 
memoriall  he  delivered  you  at  your  last  departure  thence 
wherof  some  remaine  as  yet  unansweared  for  his  satis- 
faction in  that  behalfe  you  shall  proceade  in  directinge 
your  speache  as  followetb: 

ffirst  touchinge  the  Ordinaunce  taken  in  Hume  Castell 
pertayninge  unto  the  Kinge  as  he  aleageth  you  shall  saie 
unto  him  that  wee  doe  meane  to  give  order  that  so 
muche  therof  as  shalbe  proved  to  appertaine  to  the  said 
King  shalbe  delivered,  And  as  for  the  rest  that  apper- 
taineth  to  the  L:  Hume  wee  cannot  without  iniurynge 
our  good  Cosen  the  Erie  of  Sussex  to  whome  by  lawe 
marshal!  it  doth  appertaine  restore  it:  nor  the  lord 
Hume  beinge  the  enemye  demande  it:  And  we  would 
that  it  weare  not  forgotten  howe  willingly  and  daunger- 
ousely  our  said  Cosen  of  Sussex  did  make  that  enterprise: 
So  as  it  is  not  meete  that  he  should  be  abbridged  of 
that  is  due  to  him  for  that  service: 

Secondarily  whereas  he  desireth  to  enter  into  contract 
with  us  and  our  Crowne  for  the  mayntenaunce  of  the 
common  cawse  of  relligion,  as  a  thinge  most  necessarie 
in  this  tyme,  in  respect  of  certaine  secreat  leagues  mad 
for  the  impugninge  and  overthrowinge  of  the  same  :  you 
shall  signifie  unto  him  that  we  seeinge  how  necesearie 
it  is  that  not  only  that  Crowne  should  joyne  with  us  but 
also  all  other  Princes  professinge  one  relligion  with  us 
haue  not  beene  unmindfull  therof  wherof  you  can  giue 
good  accompte  for  that  you  weare  mad  somewhat 
acquanted  with  the  negociations  of  the  Counte  Palatines 
servant  that  was  last  heare: 

Thirdly  whereas  he  thincketh  it  necessarie  to  have  a 
league  between  oure  twoe  Kealmes  for  mutuall  defence 
against  forraine  invasion  you  maye  tell  him  that  the 
former  ginerall  league  proceadinge  the  other  shall  not 
>e  greatly  necessarie :  for  that  none  can  pretend  anie 
quarrell  to  invad  the  twoe  Realmes,  unlesse  it  be  for 
pon:  And  if  notwithstandinge  this  answeare  he 
11  insiste  to  thincke  a  particuler  league  were  neces- 
8a"«  :.  y°,u  8ha11  tel1  him  as  of  your  selfe  that  you  did 
lot  thincke  it  necessarie  to  presse  us  muche  in  that  be- 
halfe for  that  you  have  alwaies  scene  us  readie  to  yeald 
our  assistance  when  any  necessitie  hath  required  the 
same  as  muche  of  good  will  as  any  league  could  binde 


us :  as  also  for  that  you  see  that  the  generall  league  pro- 
ceadinge for  defence  of  relligion  there  wilbe  no  neces- 
sitie of  the  particular: 

(fourthly  whereas  he  hath  desired  some  supporte  from 
us  for  himselfe  in  respecte  of  the  excessive  chardges  he 
pretendeth  to  susteine:  and  further  thought  it  necessarie 
that  we  bestowed  somewhat  in  yearly  pensions  one  some 
of  the  nobilitie  there:  Our  pleasure  is  you  touche  nether 
of  theise  toe  pointes:  But  if  you  shalbe  by  hym  verie 
muche  prest  in  them  then  you  maye  saie  you  will  write 
unto  us  in  that  behalfe  to  knowe  our  resolution. 

Last  of  all  our  pleasure  is  that  in  all  other  matters 
wherein  nowe  you  receaue  no  Instructions  by  writinge 
you  do  accordingly  to  that  we  haue  alreadie  by  mouthe 
declared  unto  you  or  as  you  shall  herafter  by  our  letters 
be  directed. 

E.  E.  THOTTS. 
(To  le  continued.) 


SINGER'S  PLAGIARISM. — S.  W.  Singer,  in  the 
preface,  p.  xiv,  to  his  '  Text  of  Shakespeare  Vin- 
dicated,' &c.,  1853,  says  :  "The  following  canons 
have  been  deduced  from  the  course  he  [i.e.,  J.  P. 
Collier]  has  recently  pursued  and  advocated,"  and 
proceeds  to  give  thirteen  "  canons "  of  criticism. 
These  "canons"  are  taken  nearly  literally  from 
Thomas  Edwards's  '  Canons  of  Criticism,  being  a 
Supplement  to  Mr.  Warburton's  Edition  of  Shake- 
spear/  of  which  a  seventh  edition  was  published  in 
1765.  In  no  part  of  Singer's  work  can  I  find  any 
acknowledgment  that  the  " canons"  which  he 
deduces  are  not  original ;  and  yet  no  one,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  seems  to  have  discovered  the 
plagiarism.  The  first  of  Singer's  "  canons  "  reads ; 
"A  professed  critic  on  Shakespeare  has  a  right  to 
declare,"  &c.  Edwards's  first  "  canon"  reads  the 
same,  with  the  exception  that  the  two  words  "on 
Shakespeare"  are  omitted.  Edwards's  second 
canon  reads  :  "  He  has  a  right  to  alter  any  passage 
which  he  does  not  understand."  Compare  this 
with  Singer's  third  "  canon  ":  "  He  has  a  right  to 
alter  what  he  does  not  understand,  even  when 
parallel  passages  in  the  poet  might  be  adduced  to 
explain  the  meaning."  A  further  comparison 
would  show  that  Singer's  thirteen  "  canons "  are 
extracted  nearly  literally  from  the  twenty-five 
"  canons  "  of  Edwards.  J.  E.  SPINGARN. 

New  York. 

FOLK-LORE  OF  THE  FBLLAHIN.— 

"  The  gross  superstition  and  the  innumerable  local  saints 
remind  us  of  mediaeval  times.  Many— perhaps  most — 
of  the  people  wear  charms  written  on  paper  and  sewn  up 
in  leather ;  they  are  worn  around  the  neck,  on  the  purse 
or  pouch,  or  on  the  top  of  the  cap.  Cattle  are  also  some- 
times protected  by  them The  most  absurd  tales  are 

readily  believed,  and  there  is  little  or  no  discrimination 
or  criticism  applied  to  them.  At  one  village  there  lies 
a  large  number  of  rough  stones  half  hidden  in  the 
ground,  scattered  over  an  acre  or  so:  probably  old 
remnants  of  building  material,  brought  a  century  or 
two  ago  from  the  hills.  A  great  festival  of  a  local  saint 
is  held  at  the  village  yearly,  and  an  intelligent  fellow 
gravely  told  me  that  the  saint  had  been  murdered  there 
with  all  his  followers,  of  whom  a  thousand  were  buried 
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under  each  of  the  atones.  The  total  number,  or  th 
question  of  burying  a  thousand  men  in  a  few  squar 
yards,  did  not  seem  to  matter.  I  have  also  heard  th 
old  tale  of  the  man  who  stole  a  sheep  and  ate  it ;  whe 
questioned  he  denied  the  theft,  whereat  the  shee; 
bleated  in  his  stomach.  A  station-master,  who  had  beei 
educated  in  England,  told  me  in  English,  in  all  sincerity 
a  tale  about  a  Copt  he  knew,  who  got  great  treasure 
from  a  hall  full  of  gold  in  an  ancient  mound.  The  doo 
of  the  place  only  opened  for  five  minutes  once  a  week 
on  Friday  noon,  just  when  all  true  believers  are  a 
mosque :  then  the  Copt  went  and  took  all  the  gold  h 
could  carry,  before  the  door  abut.  One  day,  tarrying 
the  door  began  to  shut  and  wounded  his  heel  before  hi 
could  escape.  While  naming  the  local  festivals  above,  i 
may  be  noted  that  they  generally  take  place  round  a  tal 
pole  fixed  in  some  open  space  by  the  village.  Some  pole 
are  stout  masts  thirty  or  forty  feet  high ;  around  thi 
central  point  is  the  celebration  of  the  molid  or  birthday 
of  the  village  saint.  Some  molids  are  fairs  for  the 
whole  district,  lasting  nine  days  or  even  more,  am 
attended  by  performers,  shows,  jugglers,  sweet-sellers 

and  as  much  riff- raff  as  any  English  fair Somecuriou 

observances  are  connected  with  accidental  deaths.  Fire 
of  straw  are  lighted  one  month  after  the  death  aroum 
the  ground  where  the  body  has  lain ;  and  where  blooc 
has  been  shed,  iron  nails  are  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
a  mixture  of  lentils,  salt,  &c.,  is  poured  out.  These  look 
like  offerings  to  appease  spirits,  and  the  fires  seem  as  if  tc 
drive  away  evil  influences.  Funeral  offerings  are  stil 
placed  in  the  tombs  for  the  sustenance  of  the  dead,  just 
as  they  were  thousands  of  years  ago."— Flinders  Petrie's 
'  Ten  Years'  Digging  in  Egypt,'  pp.  168-172. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

"  WEDERYNGES." — I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  this  word  before  I  encountered  it  in 
Thomas  Becon's  'Reliques  of  Rome/  ed.  1563, 
fol.  236,  ii.  It  occurs  in  "a  shorter  form  or 
manner  of  bidding  the  beades."  I  shall  send  a 
slip  containing  this  passage  to  Dr.  Murray ;  but  as 
it  must  be  many  a  day  ere  he  arrives  at  W,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q. '  may 
well  have  the  benefit  of  it  now  :— 

"  Ye  shal  pray  for  al  manner  of  frutes  y»  be  done  uppon 
the  grounde,  or  ehal  be,  y'  almightye  God  of  his  greate 
pitye  and  meroye  may  sende  such  wederynges  yl  they 
maye  come  to  the  austenaunce  of  man." 

ASTARTB. 

CAPT.  COOK'S  'JOURNAL.'— In  your  "  Notes  on 
Books  "  (8">  S.  iii.  399)  you  remarked  that  one  of 
Ihe  three  copies  of  Cook's  famous  log-book  was  for 
many  years  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  W. 
Cosens.  It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know 
that  this  journal  originally  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Ranelagh  family  through  the  marriage 
of  the  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Stephen  (a  great 
friend  of  the  navigator's)  to  Lord  Viscount  Rane- 
lagh. Mr.  Cosens  purchased  the  book  at  an 
auction  on  March  10, 1868,  for  the  sum  of  14/.  15s. 
CHAS.  JAS.  F^RET. 

ORLANDO  THE  PALADIN  AND  GUSE  GIBBIE.— 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  readers  will  remember  the 
•Boring  scene  in  the  third  chapter  of  '  Old  Mor- 
tality,' where  Guse  Gibbie  loses  control  of  his  horse 
and  pike,  and  covers  himself  with  actual,  and  Lady 


Margaret  with  reflected,  disgrace.  Scott  says  that 
the  unlucky  cavalier's  horse 

tt  ran  full  tilt  towards  the  solemn  equipage  of  the  duke, 
which  the  projecting  lance  threatened  to  perforate  from 
window  to  window,  at  the  risk  of  transfixing  as  many  in 
its  passage  as  the  celebrated  thrust  of  Orlando,  which, 
according  to  the  Italian  epic  poet,  broached  as  many 
Moora  as  a  Frenchman  spits  frogs." 

In  my  long  but  not  "  tedious  travel "  through 
Ariostp's  poem  I  have  just  come  upon  the  incident 
to  which  Scott  alludes;  but  it  was  not  Moors, 
but  soldiers  of  the  King  of  Frisa  (Friesland)  that 
Orlando  broached  with  his  lance.  Scott  no  doubt 
quoted  from  memory,  and  the  error  is  slight.  It 
may  be  that  further  on  in  the  poem,  or  in  Boiardo's 
'  Orlando  Innamorato,'  Orlando  performs  the  same 
feat  with  Moors  ;  but  I  think  the  following  is 
the  incident  to  which  Scott  alludes,  especially  as 
Ariosto  in  the  next  stanza  compares  the  paladin  to 
a  bowman  shooting  frogs.  I  have  no  translation 
of  the  *  Orlando  Furioao '  at  hand,  but  I  have  ven- 
tured to  translate  the  stanza  —  possibly  lamely 
enough — for  the  benefit  of  those  of  your  readers 
who  do  not  read  Italian  :— 

II  cavalier  d'  Anglante  ove  piu  spesse 
Vide  le  genti  e  1'  arme  abbasso  1'  asta : 
Ed  uno  in  quella,  e  poscia  un  altro  mease, 
E  un  altro,  e  un  altro,  che  sembrdr  di  paota  ; 
E  fino  a  sei  ve  n'  infilzo;  e  li  resse 
Tutti  una  lancia;  e  perch'  ella  non  basta 
A  piu  capir,  Iasci6  il  settimo  fuore 
Ferito  si  che  di  quel  colpo  muore. 

'  Orlando  Furioso,'  canto  ix.  68. 

"  The  knight  of  Anglante  couched  his  spear  where  he 
saw  the  people  and  the  weapons  densest;  and  on  this  he 
put  one,  and  then  another,  and  another,  and  another, 
ihat  they  seemed  like  paste  [or  dough];  and  up  to  six  he 
strung  on  it,  and  one  lance  bore  them  all;  arid  because 
it  does  not  suffice  to  hold  more  he  leaves  [lit.  left]  the 
seventh  out  so  wounded  that  he  dies  of  that  stroke. 

"  He  leaves  the  seventh  out "  is,  I  fear,  but  a 
ame  rendering  of  "  Iasci6  il  settimo  fuore,"  but  I 
;hink  it  is  literally  correct.  "  Infilzare ''  means 
also  to  transpierce,  but  I  have  taken  it  here  to 
mean  that  Orlando  strung  them  on  his  lance  like 
rings  or  beads.  Perhaps  either  rendering  would 
do.  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

Ropley,  Alresford. 

SCHOOL  MAGAZINES.     (See  7th  S.  iv.  5,  110 ; 
v.  476  ;  vi.  93,  214  ;  xii.  75.)— The  King's  School 
Magazine  was  issued  by  the  Cathedral  Grammar 
School  at  Chester  in  1885-6.  The  publication  con- 
isted  of  five  parts,  dated  respectively  July  and 
)ecember,  1885,  and  April,  July,  and  December, 
886.     The  first  number  contains  (inter  alia}  com- 
munications  by  Thomas   Hughes,    Q.C.    ("  Tom 
Irown"),  a  governor  of    the    school,   Randolph 
Jaldecott  (an  "Old  Boy"),  E.  J.  Baillie,  F.L.S. 
author  of  '  John  Ruskin :  his  Life  and  Work  ) 
nd  others.     Succeeding  numbers  have  papers  by 
J.  Weyman  (the  well-known  novelist,  once  a 
master  in  the  school).    Looking  through  the  list  of 
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"exchanges"    the    following    school    magazine 
catch  the  eye  :  the  Aldenhamian,  the  Barroviai 
(King  William's  College,  Isle  of  Man),  the  Black 
heathan,  the  Cantuarian,  the  Glenalmond  Chronicle 
the  Kingswood  Magazine,  the  Ellesmerian,   the 
Oswestrian,    the   Button    Valence   School   Maga 
zine,  the  Ruthin  School  Magazine,  the  Pauline 
Ulula  (Manchester   Grammar   School),  Hudders 
field     College     Magazine,     the     Salopian,     the 
Alleynian  (Dulwich),  the  Elstonian,  the  Derbeian 
the  Lancing    College   Magazine,  and    CranbrooTi 
School  Magazine.     Will  not  some  of  your  reader 
who  are  alumni  give  as  details  of  the  above 
Every  little  may  be  of  interest  in  the  future. 

T.  OANN  HUGHES,  M.A. 
Chester. 


We  must  request  correspondent*  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them* direct. 

ARMORIAL  FAMILIES.  —  I  have  lately  been 
much  interested  in  the  prospectus  of  a  work  to 
be  entitled  'Armorial  Families/  in  which  the 
editor  professor  to  publish  "  a  compendium  of  all 
armorial  bearings  legitimately  in  use,  and  a  com- 
plete index  of  all  people  who  are  genuinely  entitled 
to  them."  The  prospectus  gives  some  charming 
specimens  of  heraldic  engraving,  taken  apparently 
from  recent  grants  of  arms,  and  one  of  a  shield  of 
twenty-five  quarterings,  which  I  infer,  from  the 
arms  in  the  first  quarter,  are  those  of  a  family 
named  Taunton.  1  am  very  anxious  to  learn  the 
names  of  the  families  to  which  these  doubtlessly 
interesting  quarterings  belong ;  and  if  any  of  your 
correspondents,  better  versed  than  I  in  the  science 
of  heraldry,  who  may  have  seen  this  prospectus, 
can  help  me  to  identify  them,  I  shall  be  grateful. 
On  inquiry  at  the  College  of  Arms  I  was  informed 
that  they  were  not  on  record  there,  which  appears 
somewhat  odd,  as  the  work  is  advertised  to  be 
carried  out  with  the  assistance  and  advice  of  one 
of  the  heralds.  A.  W.  D. 

SURGEON  ANTHONY  ADAMS,  E.N.,  M.R.C.S. 
— Can  any  one  tell  me  of  his  parentage  or  family, 
date  of  death,  &c.,  or  add  in  any  way  to  the 
following  facts?  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  March  17,  1809,  and 

.8  name  appears  in  the  college  lists  up  to  1832 
with  R.N.  after  it,  and  from  the  latter  year  to 
2  his  name  only  is  entered.  He  joined  the 
Royal  Navy  as  assistant- surgeon  March  27,  1809  ; 
was  appointed  to  the  Standard  March  29,  same 
year,  and  to  the  Victory  April  27,  1810  ;  pro- 
moted full  surgeon  February  18,  1812,  into  the 
Algenne  cutter,  in  which  he  was  present  in  action 
with  the  American  private  brig-of-war  Saratoga 


February  8,  1813  ;  left  the  Algerine  November 
following.  His  name  is  included  in  the  official 
'  Navy  List  'up  to  1821,  after  which  date  there  is 
no  record  of  him  at  the  Admiralty.  He  probably 
died  about  1842  in  private  practice. 

BBAULIEU. 

HYDE  PARK  BARS. — I  have  found  an  old  key 
bearing  upon  one  side  the  inscription  "Hyde 
Park  Bars,"  and  upon  the  other  "No  servants 
without  their  master."  I  should  be  extremely 
grateful  for  any  details  concerning  the  key.  What 
is  its  probable  date ;  where  were  Hyde  Park 
barriers  ;  and  when  and  why  were  they  closed  to 
the  general  public  1  M.  G. 

LINES  QUOTED  BY  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. — 
Religion  unregardful  kept  her  cell : 
Where  are  the  sacred  thunders  that  should  swell 
To  shame  this  vile  oppression  and  proclaim 
Eternal  justice  in  the  nation's  ear  ? 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  the  poem 
can  be  found  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  ? 
The  lines  were  quoted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  London  about  May,  1892. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  asked,  and  he  only 
remembers  that  it  was  in  the  Spectator,  he  thinks 
between  the  years  1876  and  1880.  The  Spectator 
has  been  searched  unsuccessfully.  ENQUIRER. 
Belfast. 

DUMONT. — Can  any  reader  give  me  informa- 
tion as  to  this  artist,  who  painted  miniatures,  and 
the  estimation  his  work  is  held  in  ? 

W.  L.  WEBB. 

MECKLENBURGH  SQUARE. — Where  does  Mac- 
aulay  make  mention  of  Mecklenburgh  Square  ? 
Mr.  Sala,  in  an  "  Echo,"  once  gave  a  paraphrase 
of  the  historian's  remarks  on  the  locality;  but 
neither  the  square  nor  the  Foundling  Hospital 
appears  in  Lady  Trevelyan's  general  index. 

W.  F.  WALLER. 

RICHARD  SAVAGE. — Can  any  reader  of '  N.  &  Q.' 
nform  me  if  there  is  in  existence  a  complete 
)iography  of  Richard  Savage,  poet,  the  natural 
son  of  Anne,  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  who 
was  born  in  the  year  1697?  I  should  also  be 
'lad  of  any  information  relating  to  private  docu- 
ments which  would  throw  light  upon  the  political 
ntrigues  of  this  remarkable  person,  or  the  life  of 
he  countess,  his  mother.  M.  H.  P. 

CHURCHWARDENS'    ACCOUNTS,    1550-1555. — 

Could  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  throw  any  light 

n  the  following  entries  in  some  Churchwardens' 

Accounts  of  about  1550-1555  ?— "Paid  for  a  Rother 

and  folding  stock,  iiijd. ;    Paid  for  Rackhockes, 

d.\  Paid  for  Handlebonde,  jd."    In  an  undated 

nventory    of    church    goods    sold    about    1553, 

here  occur?,   several  times,  the  word  "hedde- 

ece,"  "iij   hedde-peces  of  blewe  velvet  with  a 
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fanell  of  purple  velvet "  sold  for  ijs.  What  vest- 
ment is  meant  by  this  word  "hedde-pece"?  I 
should  be  grateful  for  any  help  in  elucidating  these 
points.  F.  N.  A.  GARRY. 

ESTURMEY  FAMILY. — Is  the  name  of  the  elder 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Esturmey,  who  is  said  to 
have  inherited  the  estate  of  Fighelden,  Wilts, 
recorded ;  and  was  there  any  issue  of  her  marriage 
with  John  Holcombe,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. ; 
and  is  a  comprehensive  pedigree  of  the  Esturmey 
family  known  to  exist  ?  WALTER  HOLCOMBE. 

30,  Orchard  Street,  W. 

BURYING  A  WITCH.— About  six  years  ago  a 
reputed  witch  was  buried  near  Portmahommock, 
Ross-shire,  I  am  informed.  A  hole  was  dug  in 
the  ground,  and  the  coffin  placed  in  it  head  down- 
wards ;  also  the  grave  was  watched  for  three  nights. 
This  information  was  derived  from  inhabitants  of 
the  place.  Did  an  account  of  the  case  find  its 
way  into  the  newspapers  ?  PAUL  BIERLEY. 

"  FLOWING  PHILOSOPHERS."— Who  were  the 
flowing  philosophers  to  whom  Tennyson  refers  in 
his  poem,  Oi  peovrcs,  published  in  *  Poems,  chiefly 
Lyrical,'  1830  ?  R.  T.  B. 

THOMAS  SHADWELL,  LAUREATE. — MR.  WALTER 
HAMILTON,  in  his  '  Table  of  the  Poets  Laureate  of 
England  '  (8tti  S.  iii.  90),  states  that  Shadwell  was 
bom  in  Norfolk  in  1640,  died  Dec.  6,  1692,  and 
was  buried  in  Chelsea  Church.  Mr.  J.  Ewing 
Ritchie,  in  his  '  East  Anglia,'  1883,  p.  345,  states 
that  Shadwell  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Which  is  correct  ?  Is  it  known  in  what  part  of 
Norfolk  Shadwell  was  born  ?  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

TROY  TOWN.— There  is  in  this  neighbourhood 
a  hamlet  of  this  name,  and  I  find  a  place  similarly 
called  near  Puddletown,  co.  Dorset.  Oan  anybody 
tell  me  of  other  instances,  and  what  Troy  signifies  ? 

C.   E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
Eden  Bridge. 

NAME  OF  PUBLISHER  WANTED. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  as  to  the  publisher  of  a 
book  of  English  ballads  which  came  out  about  1860 
or  1861,  and  contained  a  ballad  called  *  The  Knight's 
Revenge  ';  or  tell  me  whether  the  ballad  is  pub- 
lished separately,  and  where  to  be  found  ? 

E.  0.  W. 

FATHER  OP  JAMES  I. — Who  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  actual  father  of  King 
James  I.  ?  Was  it  Darnley  or  Rizzo  ?  This  ought 
to  be  an  interesting  historial  inquiry,  more  parti- 
cularly so  to  a  real  genealogist,  whose  object  is  to 
find  out  whose  blood  runs  in  his  veins.  I  find 
there  was  a  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas,  one  of  the  first  who 
signed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  who 
was  generally  considered  by  his  contemporaries  to 


be  grandson  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
queen ;  he  certainly  was  grandson  of  George 
Douglas,  who  helped  the  escape  from  Lochleven 
Castle  in  his  boat.  The  Dr.  Douglas  to  whom  I 
have  alluded  went  to  Germany  as  chaplain  to  some 
Scotch  regiment  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  was 
highly  thought  of  by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The 
existence  of  this  person  may  give  some  force  to  my 
inquiry  on  the  paternity  of  King  James. 

DOMINICK  BROWNE. 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

MADAME  CAMPAN. — Are  there  any  portraits  and 
engravings  of  this  celebrated  lady — Jeanne  Louise 
Henriette  Campan,  to  give  her  full  name — in 
existence ;  and,  if  so,  where  are  they  to  be  found  ? 
She  was  born  in  1752,  and  was  the  favourite  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
she  opened  a  boarding-school  at  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye,  and  had  amongst  her  pupils  Hortense 
Beauharnais — daughter  of  Josephine,  and  after- 
wards the  mother  of  Napoleon  III. — and  Caroline 
Bonaparte,  the  youngest  of  the  sisters  of  Napoleon 
I.,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Joachim  Murat,  King  of 
Naples.  In  1806  Napoleon  appointed  her  principal 
of  the  institution  at  St.  Cyr  for  the  education  of 
the  daughters  of  the  officers  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  severe 
ruler  in  her  scholastic  empire,  and  not  to  have 
spared  the  rod.  On  one  occasion,  meeting  her 
old  pupil,  Caroline  Bonaparte,  then  a  queen,  she 
paid,  apparently,  but  little  deference  to  royalty. 
On  the  queen  expressing  her  surprise  at  this  want 
of  courtesy,  Madame  Campan  observed  "  that  she 
could  not  stand  in  awe  of  one  to  whom,  when  a 
girl,  she  had  applied  the  birch."  Madame  Campan 
died  in  1822,  and  is  credited  with  the  following 
works :  '  Me'moires  sur  la  Vie  Prive"e  de  la  Reine 
Marie  Antoinette'  (4  vols.,  fifth  ed.,  Paris,  1824), 
*  Journal  Anecdotique'  (Paris,  1824),  and  '  Corre- 
spondance  Ine"dite"  avec  la  Reine  Hortense '  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1835).  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

AN  OLD  MARRIAGE  CUSTOM.— The  other  day 
a  story  was  told  me  that  may  (or  may  not)  point 
to  an  old  marriage  custom— one,  at  any  rate,  of 
which  I  have  never  heard.  A  man  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  who  had  either  been  engaged  to  a 
woman  for  an  unconscionable  time,  or  had  pre- 
viously jilted  several  other  women  (I  am  not  clear 
which),  was  at  length  about  to  be  married.  Some 
wags  determined  to  celebrate  the  event  by  placing 
a  wedding  garland  on  his  chimney-top  overnight. 
To  reach  the  chimney  they  had  to  rear  a  ladder 
against  the  house,  opposite  to  a  "picking-hole  "  in 
the  upper  story.  Unluckily  for  them,  the  intended 
victim  got  wind  of  their  intention.  He  and  a 
friend  accordingly  armed  themselves  with  a  pistol 
heavily  charged  with  powder  and  an  old  gun- 
barrel,  made  into  a  popgun,  and  loaded  with  red 
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paint.     Thus  prepared,  they  lay  in  wait  in  the 
loft ;  and  when  the  man  with   the  garland  hac 
climbed  to  the  level  of  the  picking-hole,  they  le 
fly  at  him  with  the  paint,  discharging  the  pistol  a 
the  same   moment.      Down    dropped    the    man 
with  a  roar  for  mercy,  and  lay  as  dead  at  the 
ladder's  foot,  while  his  companions  fled  in  terror 
of  another  volley.     The  tables  were  thus  turned 
and  as  no  real  harm  was  done,  the  affair  wen 
round  the  parish  with  roars  of  laughter  to  the 
tune  of  the  biter  bit.     Am  I  right  in  supposing 
that  our  wags  were  keeping  up  an  old  custom  * 
This  happened  some  forty  or  fifty  years  since. 

C.  C.  B. 

LONGUEVILLB  BARONETCY. — SirEdward  Longue- 
ville,  Bart.,  sold  lands  at  North  Seaton,  Northum 
berland,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  or 
opening  of  the  eighteenth,  and  Sir  T.  Longueville 
Bart,  (appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy  in  1709) 
was  probably  his  son.      Is  anything  known  o 
either  of  them ;  and  what  are  the  dates  of  the  crea 
tion  and  extinction  of  the  baronetcy,    which  is 
absent  from  Burke's  *  Extinct  Baronetage '  ? 

W.  B.  T. 

A  CURIOUS  SIGNET  KING. — The  ring  is  o 
silver  or  similar  metal,  with  a  large  white  cor 
nelian  stone  seal,  on  which  is  a  well-executed 
engraving  of  a  man's  head,  with  the  name  "  L. 
Wattier  "  beautifully  cut  on  one  side  of  the  head, 
and  what  appears  to  be  a  dagger  or  an  instrument 
of  the  sculptor's  art  on  the  other  side  of  the  profile. 
Can  any  of  the  readers  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  give 
me  information  as  to  the  personage  represented  ? 

HUBERT  SMITH. 

PARR  FAMILY.  —  William  Parr,  Marquis  of 
Northampton  (also  Earl  of  Essex  and  Baron  Parr 
of  Kendal),  brother  of  Queen  Katharine,  was  by 
Act  of  Parliament  divorced  from  his  first  wife, 
Anne  Bourchier,  and  by  the  same  Act  her  children 
were  illegitimated.  Is  it  known  what  became  of 
them  ?  At  one  time  there  were  Parrs  in  Ireland. 
I  desire  information  respecting  them.  There  are 
officers  of  the  name  in  the  army  at  present  who 
may  trace  from  them.  W.  L.  R. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 

The Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the  right. 

R.  R.  D. 

Shepherds  rise  and  shake  off  sleep, 
See  the  blushing  morn  doth  peep 
Through  the  windows,  while  the  sun 
To  the  mountain  tops  is  run.  ENQUIRER. 

Leave  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  comfortless. 
As  silent  lightning  leaves  the  starless  sky. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Be  still,  nor  hurl  these  foul  scorns  in  my  teeth  ; 
Unlearn  to  wield  a  sharp  and  cutting  tongue. 

I  am  a  dainty  diner  and  morose ; 
Therefore  morose  because  a  dainty  diner. 

J.  WAITE. 


LIBRARY  SCHOOL  OP  ST.  MARTIN'S-IN-THE- 

F1ELDS. 
(8th  S.  iii.  348.) 

The  library  and  the  school  were  at  the  bottom 
of  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square,  the  east  side  of 
which  has  lately  disappeared  under  modern  im- 
provement. There  was  a  passage  that  ran  at  the 
back  of  the  National  Gallery  into  that  part  of  Castle 
Street,  and  brought  you  out  opposite  to  the  portico 
of  St.  Martin's  Church.  There  was  also  a  passage 
under  the  eastern  wing  of  Wilkins's  National 
Gallery  into  Trafalgar  Square.  The  old  school- 
house  and  library  faced  the  barracks.  It  was  an 
excellent  building  by  Wren,  and  is  described  by 
Lemoine,  in  1790,  as  "  a  noble  structure,  extremely 
well  contrived  for  the  placing  of  the  books  and 
lights,  and  furnished  with  the  best  modern  books  in 
most  faculties  ;  the  best  of  its  kind  in  England." 
About  four  thousand  volumes. 

In  'Old  and  New  London '  it  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Tenison,  1685,  "for  the  use  of  his 
school."  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was 
founded,  as  Evelyn  tells  us,  for  thirty  or  forty 
young  men  in  orders  in  his  parish,  who  were  haunt- 
ing taverns,  and  they  told  the  doctor  they  would 
employ  their  time  better  if  they  had  books.  This 
put  him  on  the  pious  device,  and  he  got  Wren  to 
help  him  in  the  edifice,  endowed  it  with  1,000?. 
and  a  bequest  of  5001.  for  charitable  uses,  in  which 
he  was  joint  trustee  with  Bishop  Patrick.  It  had 
been  for  years  in  terrible  neglect,  both  school  and 
library,  to  the  disgrace  of  St.  Martin's  parish,  which 
bartered  it  and  the  workhouse  away  to  Govern- 
ment by  Act  of  Parliament,  1861,  for  a  sum  of 
86,0002.  Some  of  it  was  said  to  be  applied  to 
middle-class  education  in  the  shape  of  the  new 
schools  in  Leicester  Square,  which  were  built  by 
Marrable,  and  are  capitally  designed  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  square. 

There  were  some  valuable  MSS.   and  books, 
which  were  disposed  of  by  auction  in   1864  by 
order  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.     There  was 
the  original  note-book  of  Francis   Bacon,   auto- 
graph and    most    curious ;    a  Wickliffe    Bible ; 
a  wonderful  Prudentius,  that  fetched  273?.     The 
Bacon  note-book  ought    to    have    gone    to    the 
Museum.     It  always  seemed  a  pity  to  me  that 
Marrable  did  not  rebuild  the  fagade  of  the  library 
exactly  on  Wren's    lines,  and    that  the    books 
should  not  all  have  been  rebound  and  replaced 
on  Wren's   shelves    in    proper  order    and    con- 
tinued free  to  the  four  parishes  entitled  to  use 
hem.     Then  Marrable  might  have  arranged  the 
chool  at  the  back  in  any  way  thought  most  con- 
venient. But  all  such  things  are  nobody's  business, 
and  so  drift  anyhow. 
There  are  two  or  three  little  matters  of  interest 
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not  generally  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  fine 
old  building  now  lost.  John  Postlethwait  was  the 
first  master  under  Teniaon's  appointment,  and  he 
became  head  master  afterwards  of  St,  Paul's  School. 
A  descendant  of  his,  an  excellent  engraver,  died 
only  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Charterhouse.  When 
Dr.  Johnson  announced  his  life  of  Paul  Sarpi,  in 
Gent.  Mag.t  Nov.,  1738,  another  Samuel  Johnson 
was  librarian  here,  and  issued  a  counter  proposal, 
which  led  to  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
ject ou  both  hands.  When  Person  was  struck 
with  apoplexy  in  the  Strand,  he  was  carried  first  to 
the  St.  Martin's  watchhouse,  and  then,  not  being 
identified,  to  the  workhouse  in  Hemming's  Row,  of 
the  block  of  which  buildings  the  library  formed  a 
part.  Philip  Henry,  the  father  of  Matthew 
Henry,  got  his  first  schooling  at  the  Latin  School 
at  St.  Martin's  Church  under  Mr.  Bonner.  Isaac 
Dalby,  the  self-taught  mathematician,  came  to 
London  1772,  having  failed  as  master  of  a  school 
in  the  country,  and  by  advertisement  was  accepted 
as  usher  to  teach  arithmetic  at  Tenison's  Grammar 
School.  He  became  known  here  to  many  cele- 
brated men  by  solving  difficult  questions  and  cal- 
culations in  the  magazines  of  the  day,  specially 
*  The  Ladies'  Diary.'  He  got  to  know  Dr.  Mas- 
keline,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Hutton,  Bonnycastle, 
in  this  way,  and  was  appointed  to  a  professorship 
at  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  High  Wycombe. 
Listen,  the  comedian,  was  usher  here,  and  did 
uearly  all  the  duty,  whilst  his  superior,  the  curate 
of  the  parish,  pocketed  the  emoluments.  The 
disciplinary  department  of  this  unruly  seminary 
was  attended  to  by  the  curate,  who  boasted  that 
his  method  was  adapted  to  the  meanest  capacities. 
At  any  rate,  it  became  a  house  of  screaming  vic- 
tims and  beset  with  altercations  from  their  mothers. 
On  one  occasion  Listen,  presuming  on  the  dis- 
affection without  and  within,  ventured  to  disobey 
his  superior.  Violentterms, retorted,  were  succeeded 
by  blows  of  the  fiercest  order;  they  grappled,  and 
the  divine,  who  was  "an  ugly  customer,"  would 
soon  have  swept  away  his  opponent  but  for  the 
intervention  of  the  boys.  Slates,  inkstands, 
rulers,  in  endless  shower  rattled  on  his  head  and 
body,  till  the  riot  brought  in  the  outside  passengers 
who  rescued  the  priest  from  his  peri).  The  brawl 
led  to  a  temporary  closure  of  the  school.  Liston 
never  returned,  but  became  the  pet  of  the  stage. 
Old  Sancho,  the  black  bibliopole,  had  a  kind  of 
outhouse  here,  where  he  started  his  business 
abutting  on  the  wall  of  the  old  mews.  Thus  do 
strange  memories  cluster  round  spots  in  London, 
and  it  is  well  they  should  not  die  quite  un- 
chronicled.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

This  library  is  known  as  Archbishop  Tenison's. 
The  Archbishop  founded  it  for  the  use  of  his  school 
The  origin  is  related  by  Evelyn  in  his  'Diary,'  under 
date  of  February  15,  1683/4.     It  was  originally 


established  in  Castle  Street,  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
where  it  stood  till  1872,  when  the  site  was 
required  for  the  extension  of  the  National  Gallery, 
and  was  then  removed  to  Leicester  Square.  For 
further  particulars  see  'Old  and  New  London,' 
iii.  155-8.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

This  was,  no  doubt,  Archbishop  Tenison's 
School,  now  removed  to  Leicester  Square,  which, 
adjoining  the  library,  now  sold,  of  the  same  pre- 
late, was  originally  in  Castle  Street,  W.C.,  in  the 
rear  of  the  National  Gallery.  0. 

'THE  LIBERAL'  (5th  S.  vii.  388;  6«>  S.  viii. 
392  ;  7th  S.  vi.  509  ;  vii.  131  ;  ix.  467  ;  x.  231), 
— By  the  kindness  of  Major  Charles  Brown  I  have 
received  his  father's  (C.  A.  Brown's)  copy  of  '  The 
Liberal,'  with  the  names  of  the  writers  of  most  of 
the  articles  marked  in  his  father's  handwriting. 
The  preface  is  by  Leigh  Hunt :  the  poem  '  The 
Vision  of  Judgment '  by  Lord  Byron.  The  "  Let- 
ter to  the  Editor  "  of  the  British  Review  is  also  by 
Lord  Byron,  The  story  '  The  Florentine  Lovers-' 
is  by  Leigh  Hunt.  '  Rhyme  and  Reason  '  and  *  A 
German  Apologue '  are  by  the  same,  as  well  as  '  A 
Description  of  Pisa.'  '  May-day  Night,'  the  verse 
translation  from  Goethe's  '  Faust,'  is  by  Shelley  ; 
'  Ariosto'a  Episode ;  by  Leigh  Hunt,  as  well  as 
'The  Country  Maiden'  and  the  'Epigram  of 
Alfieri ';  while  the  'Epigrams  on  Castlereagh'  are 
by  Lord  Byron.  In  the  second  number  '  Heaven 
and  Earth  '  is  by  Lord  Byron  ;  '  The  Giuli  Tre '  by 
Leigh  Hunt ;  the  essay  '  On  the  Spirit  of  Mon- 
archy* by  W.  Hazlitt ;  the  poem  'The  Dogs' 
by  Leigh  Hunt,  as  well  as  the  second  '  Letter  from 
Abroad.'  'A  Tale  of  the  Passions'  is  by  Mrs. 
Shelley ;  '  Longus '  is  by  W.  Hogg  ;  the  '  Essay 
on  the  Scotch  Character '  by  W.  Hazlitt ;  '  The 
Suliotes '  by  Leigh  Hunt.  In  the  second  volume 
the  "  Advertisement "  is  by  Leigh  Hunt ;  '  The 
Blues '  is  by  Byron ;  '  My  First  Acquaintance 
with  Poets '  by  Hazlitt ;  the  third  '  Letter  from 
Abroad '  by  Leigh  Hunt ;  and  the  article  '  Madame 
d'Houtetot '  by  Mrs.  Shelley.  '  The  Book  of  Be- 
ginnings '  by  Leigh  Hunt ;  '  Apuleius '  by  Hogg. 
In  No.  4  the  '  Morgante  Maggiore  '  is  by  Byron  ; 
the  '  Letter  from  Abroad '  by  Leigh  Hunt,  as  well 
as  the  poem  '  The  Choice.'  The  article  '  Giovanni 
Villani '  is  by  Mrs.  Shelley  ;  '  Pulpit  Oratory  '  by 
Hazlitt ;  the  modernized  version  of  Chaucer's 
'  Squire's  Tale '  by  Leigh  Hunt ;  the  essay  '  On 
Letter  Writing '  by  Charles  Brown  ;  and  that  on 
'  Arguing  in  a  Circle '  is  queried  (the  only  one 
which  is  queried)  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  by 
W.  Hazlitt.  'N.  &  Q.'  has  already  stated  that 
two  other  articles  about  which  specific  inquiry  had 
been  made,  as  to  whether  they  were  by  Lamb,, 
were,  in  fact,  by  Charles  Brown. 

CHARLES  W.  DILKE. 
76.  Sloane  Street,  S.W, 
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TOWN  (8th  S.  iii.  264,  452).— I  am  not  at  al 
sure  that  the  Greek  8rjfjio<s  is  derived  from  Sew  ; 
can  find  no  such  suggestion  in  Curtius  or  Fick 
Curtius  merely  says  that  he  does  not  believe  in  th 
etymology  of  STJ/ZOS  from  the  root  dam,  to  tame. 

At  any  rate,  we  now  know  that  Home  Took 
(who  can  no  longer  be  safely  quoted)  was  entire!; 
wrong  in  deriving  the  A.-S.  tun  from  tynan;  fo* 
the  sufficient  reason  that  tynan  is  derived,  with  th 
usual  mutation  of  u  to  long  y,  from  tun.     It  is  lik 
deriving  the  German  Zaun  from  umzdunen  ;  the 
very  fact   that  umzdunen  has  a  mutated  vowe 
proves,  even  to  a  beginner,  that  the  derivation  i 
the  other  way.     All  that  is  known  of  the  A.-S 
inn  is  that  it  is  cognate  with  the  Celtic  diln,  so 
common  in  place-names  in  the  Latinized  form 
-dunum. 

The  comparison  of  Wycliffe's  version  with  th 
Greek  is  entirely  misleading,  as  it  was  not  mad 
from  Greek.  Neither  can  it  prove  anything 
as  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  usage  ;  it  may  or  may  no! 
correspond.  We  must  compare  the  A.-S.  with  the 
Latin.  We  then  see  at  once  that  the  A.-S.  tun 
translates  the  Lat.  uilla.  Thus  we  have  :  "  Uillam 
emi,  ic  bohte  senne  tun  "  (Lu.xiv.  18);  "In  uillam 
suam,  to  his  tune"  (Lu.  xv.  15)  ;  "In  uillas,  on 
tunum  "  (Lu.  viii.  34).  It  is  extraordinary  that 
Arnold  should  have  compared  either  the  Wycliffite 
version  or  the  A.-S.  version  with  Greek  ;  he  must 
have  known  it  was  made  from  Latin. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

THE  NAME  CLARINDA  (8th  S.  ii.  8,  56,  135, 
354). — An  earlier  example  of  this  name  than  any 
yet  adduced  occurs  in  an  '  Epigramme  par  Regnier 
t  1613]  contre  vn  homme  d^bauche","  printed  in 
JSaint-Romuald's  '  lardin  des  Muses  '  (Paris,  1643, 
p.  85)  :- 

Tes  beaux  iours,  1'argent  &  ta  femme 

T'ont  fait  ensemble  vn  mauvais  tour, 

Car  tu  pensois  au  premier  iour 

Quo  Clarinde  dust  rendre  Tame  : 

Et  qu'estant  ieune  &  avenant 

Tu  tromperois  incontinent 

Pour  son  argent  vne  autre  Dame. 

Mais  il  en  va  bien  autrement, 

Car  ta  ieunesse  s'est  passee, 

Ton  argent  e'en  va  doucement, 

Et  ta  vieille  n'est  trespassee. 

This  epigram  is  included  in  Poitevin's  edition  of 
Regnier's  works,  but  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
previous  editors.  F.  ADAMS. 

VANISHING  LONDON  (8*h  S.  iii.  446).-Relics  of 

London  are  so  rapidly  disappearing,  that  it 

might  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  register  in  the 

columns  of  <  N.  &  Q.>  those  that  are  still  in  exist- 

ice,  and  to  record  their  destruction,  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  benefit  of  future  topographers.  A 
beginning  might  be  made  with  the  old  timber-and- 
plaster  gabled  houses,  which  five-and-thirty  years 
ago  were  not  uncommon,  but  which  are  gradually 


being  swept  away  into  the   municipal  dust-bin. 
Many  of  these  houses  must  have  dated  from  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  some  of  them  were  probably 
much  older.     The  picturesque  old  row  of  houses  in 
Holborn,  which  faces  Gray's  Inn  Road  and  Brooke 
Street,   and  masks  the  Georgian  courts  of  Staple 
Inn,  is  in  fair  repair,  and  will  probably  for  some 
years  continue  to  present  an  unshaken  front  ta 
wind   and   weather;    but    only   two    years    have 
elapsed    since    the    gabled    tenement   in   Drury 
Lane,   which  I  believe  was  formerly  the  "  Cock 
and  Pye,"  a  house  of  entertainment  in  the  reign, 
of    Henry  VII.,    and  which    was  associated   by 
tradition    with    the    residence    of    Nell    Gwyn, 
was  finally  removed.      The   old   house  No.   45, 
Wych  Street  was  advertised  for  sale  on  June  20, 
and  before  these  lines  are  in  print  will   be  dis- 
posed of  with  a  view  to  its  early   demolition. 
There  are  also  a  few  houses  remaining  on  the 
southern  side  of   Holywell  Street,   but  as    that 
thoroughfare  must  inevitably  be  destroyed  at  no- 
long  date  to  make  room  for  much-needed  improve- 
ments in  that  part  of  the  Strand,  their  days  may 
be  looked  upon  as  numbered.     Proceeding  further 
eastward,  we  find  a  few  quaint  old  buildings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Smithfield,  and  especially  in  the 
narrow  thoroughfare  known  still  as  Cloth  Fair,  in 
which  the  backs  of  some  of  the  more  ancient  houses 
abut  on  the  old  graveyard  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great.     One  house  in  this  lane,  at  the  corner  of 
Red  Lion  Passage,  has  a  finely-bordered  coat  of 
arms  upon  its  front,  of  which  the  blazoning  is 
apparently  Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  cross- 
crosslets  gules.     This  shield  may  perhaps  afford  a 
clue  to   the  age  and  original  ownership  of  the 
louse  in  question.     It  may  be  safely  prophesied 
that  at  the  end  of  the   century  few,   if  any,  of 
these  old  houses  will  be  in  existence,  and  it  would, 
herefore,  be  interesting  to  make  a  note  of  them 
while  there  is  still  opportunity. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

PALFREY  AND  POST  (8th  S.  iii.  226,  357).—  The 
word  pferd  deserves  a  monograph,  with  which  an 
ambitious  student  can  win  fame.  The  vowel  is  at 
east  as  interesting  as  the  pf  in  the  beginning  of 
he  word,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  more 
nteresting  than  either.  Grimm,  who  had  both  in- 
uition  and  a  keen  respect  for  sounds,  never  got 
lalf  through  with  the  word.  In  his  '  Gesch.  d.  d. 
pr.,'  31,  he  gives  good  results,  but  is  careful  to 
)lace  veredus  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Nobody 
doubts  that  palfrey,  together  with  Old  German 
jarefrit  and  parvrit,  are  derived  from  paraveredus; 
jut  pferd  appears  to  be  derived  from  veredus,  both 
jatin  words  having  a  considerable  family  of  children 
nd  grandchildren,  those  in  the  German  branch 
eveloping  differently  from  those  in  Gaul,  as  might 
>e  expected.  When  the  Germans  first  heard  the 
jatin  veredus,  the  v  was  labial  rather  than  dental 
see  the  article  on  B  in  Lewis  and  Short).  The 
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Germans  treated  the  consonant,  for  which  they  had 
no  equivalent,  as  a  b,  and  in  adopting,  as  well  as 
adapting,  the  new  word,  which  denoted  neither  a 
war  horse  nor  a  palfrey  (Grimm,  'D.  Gr.,  I.,'  second 
edition,  126),  transformed  the  initial  b  into  pt  just 
as  the  Latin  boletus  has  become  pilz.  The  p  in 
the  earlier  German  phase  of  the  borrowed  veredus 
naturally  and  necessarily  dominates  in  all  Low 
German  dialects,  while  High  German  has  finally 
settled  on  pf.  The  gifted  author  of  the  Bremen 
Worterbuch  was  quite  clear  on  this  head,  and  any 
Low  German  scholar  would  be  puzzled  to  get  peerd 
out  of  paraveredus.  The  Low  German  p  in  peerd 
and  prad  surely  represents  an  earlier  form  than  the 
High  German  pf.  Moreover  the  word  came  into 
German  at  a  time  when  the  mutation  of  conso- 
nants was  in  full  operation.  The  word  was  borrowed, 
to  be  sure ;  bat  it  was  soon  naturalized.  Kluge 
and  Lexer  are  great  names  to  swear  by ;  the  world 
owes  them  more  than  it  will  pay ;  but  I  am  not 
sure  that,  in  this  one  case,  they  have  done  justice 
to  Low  German.  Veredus  was  not  dropped,  as 
they  seem  to  assume ;  for  evidence  on  this  head 
Ducange  is  sufficient.  Kluge  doubts  the  popular 
derivation  of  parish  from  the  Greek  Trapot/aa,  as 
well  he  may ;  I  dare  say  he  will  reconsider  his  deriva- 
tion of  Dutch  paard  horn  paraveredus.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe,  short  of  full  evidence,  that  palfrey 
and  peerd  are  twins.  They  are  neither  in  stock  nor 
in  significance.  Pferd  used  to  be  a  horse  for  travel ; 
palfreys  answered  a  more  poetical  purpose.  The 
gipsies  naturally  took  to  prad;  so  did  our  "sports." 
The  word  is  an  early  and  highly  interesting  adap- 
tation of  veredus.  C.  W.  ERNST. 
Boflton,  Mass. 

ARIOSTO  AND  THE  BRITISH  NOBILITY.  (8th  S. 
iii,  445). — I  have  not  seen  the  Paris  edition  of 
Ariosto  to  which  MR.  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER  refers ; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  poet's  heraldry  is 
thoroughly  incorrect  and  untrustworthy.  One  ex- 
ample alone  accurs  to  me,  as  I  write  without  a 
copy  of  the  work  at  hand.  The  poet  gives  the 
quartered  arms  of  France  and  England  as  those 
of  this  monarchy  at  a  date  long  antecedent  to  that 
at  which  the  assumption  of  the  arms  took  place. 
The  Scottish  coats,  I  remember,  were  extremely 
inaccurate.  I  may  possibly  trouble  you  hereafter 
with  a  note  on  the  subject. 

J.  WOODWARD,  LL.D. 

Certain  curious  accuracies  in  Ariosto's  roll  of 
English  peers  show  that  he  must  have  had  access 
to  some  authentic  list.  Thus,  among  the  earls 
and  dukes  there  is  only  one  marquess  and  one 
baron.  As  to  the  marquess — Marchese  di  Barclei 
— he  is  correct,  as  there  was  a  Marquess  of  Berke- 
ley in  1490,  shortly  before  the  poem  was  written. 
He  is  also  right  as  to  the  barony  —  Signoreggia 
Burgenia — as  Burgavenny  or  Abergavenny  did  not 
become  an  earldom  till  long  after  the  poet's  death. 


The  names  bear  internal  evidence  of  having 
been  derived  from  some  Latin  source ;  and  hence,  if 
we  take  the  designations  as  they  appear  in  con- 
temporary Latin  documents,  the  identifications 
present  little  difficulty.  Placing  the  Latin  forms  in 
parentheses,  it  is  plain  that  Oancia  is  Kent  (Cantia) ; 
Osonia  is  Oxford  (Oxonia) ;  Esenia  is  Exeter 
(Exonia) :  Battonia  is  Bath  (Bathonia) ;  Antona  is 
Southampton  (Hantona) ;  Sarisberia  is  Salisbury 
(Saresberia) ;  Vigorina  is  Worcester  (Wigornia)  ; 
Varvecia  is  Warwick  (Warvicus) ;  Croisberia  is 
Shrewsbury  (Scorbesberia  or  Scorberia) ;  the  Conte 
d'Erbia  is  Earl  of  Derby  (Derbia) ;  the.  Conte  di 
Marcia  is  Earl  of  March  (Marchia) ;  and  Burgenia, 
as  already  said,  is  Abergavenny.  The  rest  present 
no  difficulties. 

Ariosto  must  have  had  inferior  authority  for  his 
Scotch  peers,  as  some  of  the  names  are  curiously 
disguised,  and  he  changes  the  Earl  of  Mar  into  a 
Duke.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  right  in  rank- 
ing Forbes  as  a  barony — Signoreggia  Forbesse. 
Angoscia  is  Angus,  Boccania  is  Buchan,  Erelia  is 
Errol,  Ottonlei  is  A  thole  (Atholia),  and  Koscia  is 
Eothsay  (Rothesia).  Trasford  must  be  either 
Crawford  or  Stratherne,  probably  the  former,  since 
an  Italian  C  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  T. 
The  great  puzzle  of  all,  Alcabrun,  who  was  highest 
in  the  land,  but  neither  duke,  earl,  nor  marquess, 
must,  I  think,  be  James  Hamilton,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Arran. 

MR.  BOUCHIER  wonders  how  Ariosto  could  have 
obtained  his  information.  The  fact  that  the  only 
churchman  mentioned  is  the  "ricco  prelato  di 
Battonia"  points  to  Polydore  Virgil,  an  Italian 
who  held  the  see  of  Bath,  and  who  when  Ariosto 
wrote  had  returned  to  Italy,  though  his  '  Historia 
Anglica1  was  not  published  till  after  Ariosto's 
death.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

"LOOKING  FROM  UNDER  BRENT  HILL"  (8th  S. 
iii.  209,  433).— Notwithstanding  DR.  BREWER'S 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  brent,  I 
beg  to  differ  from  him  as  to  the  sense  of  the  old 
saying.  In  Devonshire  it  is  certainly  said  of  a 
sullen,  frowning  person,  that  "  he  is  looking  from 
under  Brent  Hill."  And  why  not  ?  Brent  means 
"  brim,"  "  border,"  "  steep."  And  a  brent-goose  or 
brant-goose  is  "  a  kind  of  fowl  with  a  black  neck 
with  a  white  collar  or  line  round  it."  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  a  word  may  have  one  meaning  in 
the  north  and  another  in  the  south  of  Britain. 

S.  J.  A.  F. 

Is  there  not  probably  in  this  expression  an 
allusion  to  Brent  Torr,  in  Devonshire  ?  In  Miss 
M.  A.  Courtney's  *  West  Cornwall  Glossary' 
(E.D.S.)  I  find,  "Bren,  brend,  v.,  to  wrinkle  the 
forehead. "  "  Don't  brend  your  brows  so."  "  Brow 
&renner,eye-winker(0/d  Nursery  Rhyme)"  Burns's 
use  of  brent  seems  to  me  quite  distinct. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 
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"  SPORN-POINT  "  (8th  S.iii.  428).— Nares,  in  his 
'  Glossary/  says  that  this  is  "an  old  boy's  game,' 
and  quotes  a  stanza  from  the  '  Common  Cries  o 
London '  in  which  it  is  associated  with  nine-holes 
and  cat.  It  is  mentioned  in  an  old  play,  '  Apollo 
Shroving,'  "composed  for  the  Schollars  of  the 
Free-schoole  of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolke,  and  acted  by 
them  on  Shroue-tuesday,  being  the  sixt  of  Febru- 
ary, 1626  "  (see  the  reference  in  Halliwell).  Ludio, 
"  a  truantly  schooleboy,"  having  quoted  from  Ovid 
a  couplet  which  "describes  our  boyes  play,' 
observes  :  "  I  doe  not  thinke  but  that  if  he  were 
here,  he  would  intreat  Apollo  to  play  at  Quoits 
with  me,  or  checke-stone,  or  spurnepoint."  Several 
other  boyish  pastimes  are  mentioned  in  this  play : 
"  blow-point,"  "  span-counter,"  "  trusse,"  "  mumble 
the  pegge,"  "scourge  top,"  &c.  As  regards 
Jeremy  Taylor's  reference  to  "spurn-point,"  our 
want  of  knowledge  about  the  game  is  of  little 
importance  ;  he  is  evidently  jesting  with  the  word. 
So  Sir  T.  More  ('Workes,'  576  b,  ed.  1557)  had 
figured  the  sinful  child  of  God  as*one  who  "  hath 
played  at  spume  poynte  by  the  waye  in  goynge  at 
scholewarde."  F.  ADAMS. 

105,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

This  is  the  name  of  an  old  boys'  game.  The 
same  quotation  from  Jeremy  Taylor's  'Sermons' 
has  already  appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  on  two  previous 
occasions.  For  queries  and  replies,  see  2nd  S.  iii. 
229  ;  v.  334  ;  6th  S.  ix.  247,  315. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

THE  HORSE-CHESTNUT  (8th  S.  iii.  385).— The 
horse-chestnut  appears  to  be  more  largely  used  as 
an  esculent  than  MR.  LYNN  is  aware  of.  The 
'  Popular  Encyclopaedia '  says  :  "  In  Europe,  the 
fruit  is  used  for  feeding  various  kinds  of  cattle, 

who  are  said  to  be  fond  of  it In  Turkey,  it  is 

ground  and  mixed  with  provender  for  horses." 
Bentley  declares  it  "an  excellent  food  for  sheep," 
and  says  it  has  long  been  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose in  Switzerland.  He  also  speaks  of  its  having 
been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  In 
France  it  is  much  used  as  a  source  of  starch.  It 
is,  as  MR.  LYNN  says,  certainly  not  the  cesculus  of 
Virgil,  for  it  was  not  introduced  into  Europe  until 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  Indian  chestnut 

&sculus  indica),   says  Tournefort,  was  brought 

Europe  by  M.  Bachelier,  in  1615. 
That  Virgil's  atculus  was  a  species  of  oak  is 
clear  ;  but  Dryden  had  nevertheless  the  authority 
the  dictionaries  of  his  time  for  translating  the 
word  into  beech.      Lonsdale  and  Lee  more  cau- 
tiously render  it  mast-tree.     Pliny  distinctly  says 
that  it  means  an  oak.    Speaking  of  oaks  in  general, 

B  says  (Holland's  translation,  xvi.  31):  "Certes, 
if  wee  give  credite  to  Virgill,  that  sort  of  them 
which  are  called  Esculi,  goe  down  as  deepe  into 
the  earth  with  their  roots,  as  they  arise  and  mount 


above  ground  with  their  heads."  They  are,  he 
says  further,  in  chap.  v.  of  the  same  book,  "  not  so 
rife  in  all  countries  "  as  the  common  oak,  &c. ;  but 
elsewhere  he  refers  to  a  grove  of  them  near  Rome, 
which  had  the  name  of  Esculetum  from  them. 
Pliny's  reference  is  to  'Geor.,'  ii.  291. 

0.  0.  B. 

FAMILY  PAPERS  OF  JAMES  CRAQGS  (8th  S.  iii. 
367,  396).— I  doubt  if  they  were  "  bought  in  by 
some  member  of  the  Grenville  Temple  family  and 
taken  back  to  Stowe,"  as  has  been  not  unnaturally 
surmised  by  an  always  welcome  correspondent  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  The  late  and  the  last  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham turned  his  family  papers  to  profit  by  dis- 
posing of  many  of  them ;  he,  at  least,  was  not  the 
man  to  buy  them  back.  The  late  Dr.  Jasper 
Joly,  of  Dublin,  gave  me  to  understand  that 
the  above  MSS.  remained  in  his  possession. 
He  described  them  as  mainly  the  private  corre- 
spondence of  Lord  Buckingham  when  Viceroy  of 
Ireland ;  that  they  revealed  various  politicial 
scandals  and  showed  how  some  men  who  posed  as 
patriots  has  been  corrupted.  Dr.  Joly  was  at  no 
time  fond  of  showing  his  treasures.  When  I  was 
engaged  in  writing  *  Secret  Service  under  Pitt,' 
I  asked  Dr.  Joly  if  the  Rev.  Arthur  O'Leary's 
name  appeared  in  the  correspondence,  and  he  un- 
hesitatingly answered  "  No." 

W.  J.  FlTzPATRICK. 
Garrick  Club. 

CHURCH  PATRONAGE  TRUST  (8th  S.  iii.  428).— 
There  are  several  of  these  trusts,  all  of  them 
strenuously  "evangelical"  in  tone:  the  "Peache 
Trustees,"  consisting  of  Rev.  A.  Peache,  Lord 
Harrowby,  Rev.  W.  W.  Gibbon,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Barlow,  and  L.  J.  Dibdin,  Esq.;  the  "Church 
Patronage  Society";  and  the  "  Hyndman's 
Trustees,"  which  are  secret  societies,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  their  members  goes.  I  believe  that 
vacanies  in  all  these  bodies  are  filled  up  by  co- 
option.  The  Simeon  modus  operandi  was  to  buy 
livings  sold  cheap  (such  as  those  sold  by  order  of 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Acts),  especially  livings 
large  towns,  where  subsequent  subdivision 
secured  the  patronage  of  district  incumbencies. 
Lord  Westbury's  Act,  authorizing  the  sale  of  small 
hancellor's  livings,  prevented  this  game  being 
;ried  on,  by  allowing  no  one  to  hold  more  than 
'our  such  benefices.  All  this  wholesale  grabbing 
of  churches,  for  the  sake  of  permanently  impacting 
certain  theological  notions  upon  parishes,  is  dif- 
nerent  from  the  securing  of  particular  churches, 
milt  with  the  money  of  people  of  particular  views, 
or  the  continued  supply  of  such  ministrations  as 
he  founders  desired. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

REGISTERS  OF  BAPTISMS  PERFORMED  BY  LAY- 
MEN (8ta  S.  iii.  448). — As  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  any  definite  rule  with  respect  to  lay  baptism 
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in  the  English  Church,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a 
diversity  of  practice  among  the  parochial  clergy  in 
their  treatment  of  such  cases  when  they  occur. 
Some,  it  is  likely,  regard  lay  baptism  as  so  far 
valid  as  to  entitle  the  recipient  to  Christian  burial, 
but  so  far  irregular  as  not  to  have  a  right  to  be 
entered  in  the  baptismal  register.  Others  may 
look  upon  it  as  the  proper  course  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  therefore  to  be  treated  juat  as  if  a 
cleric  had  administered  the  sacrament.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  it  was  customary  or  not 
to  enter  lay  baptisms  in  the  registers  before  the 
present  century,  because  the  old  registers,  i.e., 
those  in  use  before  1813,  had  no  provision  for 
entering  the  name  of  the  officiant  in  baptisms  and 
burials.  But  in  the  eighty  years  since  the  pre- 
sent form  of  register  came  into  use  there  have 
been  four  such  cases  entered  in  this  parish, 
viz. :  "  1859,  April  7,  Thomas,"  &c.,  signed  "Joseph 
Sadler,  surgeon,"  and  a  note  appended  "  Baptised 
when  apparently  in  the  article  of  death."  "  1880, 
March  22nd,  Born  the  same  day,  Edward,"  &c., 
signed,  "  R.  P.  Goodwith,  physician";  note,  "In 
Articulo  Mortis."  "1885,  February  14th,  born 
same  day,  Charles/'  &c.;  note,  "In  extremis." 
"  1890,  Dec.  17,  born  same  day."  These  last  two 
are  signed  by  the  medical  gentleman  last  men- 
tioned. EDW.  S.  WILSON. 
Winterton  Vicarage,  Doncaater. 

I  can  only  speak  with  certainty  of  my  own 
practice.  On  three  or  four  occasions  infants  have 
been  baptized  in  periculo  mortis  by  laymen  of  my 
flock.  On  one  occasion  the  father  was  the  baptizer, 
on  the  others  the  surgeon-accoucheur,  who,  being 
a  Churchman,  knows  his  duty  in  such  cases. 
These  cases  are  duly  noted  in  the  register  of  my 
church,  as,  of  course,  they  ought  to  be. 

JOHN  WOODWARD,  LL.D. 
Montrose. 

Such  baptisms  should,  of  course,  be  entered  in 
the  register.  In  1882  I  entered  one  in  the  register 
of  this  parish,  in  a  case  in  which  the  sacrament 
had  been  duly  administered  by  a  surgeon  (a 
Roman  Catholic)  attending  a  birth,  who  believed 
that  the  infant  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  who 
certified  me  of  what  he  had  done.  The  infant 
died  two  days  afterwards.  W.  D.  MACRAY. 

Ducklington,  Cxon. 

The  duties  of  registration  by  the  clergy  are  far 
from  being  clearly  defined,  and  there  is  still  found 
much  variety  in  their  methods.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  a  clergyman  was  summoned  to  baptize 
newly-born  twins  two  miles  from  his  house.  On 
his  arrival  one  of  them  was  dead,  and  the  mid- 
wife informed  him  that,  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions given  in  reference  to  a  former  similar  case 
she  had  baptized  the  child.  He  baptized  the  other, 
and  entered  both  in  the  register,  the  one  as  bap^ 
tized  by  the  midwife  and  the  other  by  himself. 


When  the  entry  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
archdeacon,  at  his  visitation,  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  entry  should  not  have  been  made, 
though  he  did  not  condemn  the  practice.  The 
clergyman  held  that,  inasmuch  as  the  parents  could, 
and  did,  claim  the  burial  service  to  be  read,  the 
child  was  entered  by  a  Christian  name,  and  there- 
fore the  giving  of  that  Christian  name,  or  in  other 
words  the  making  of  a  Christian,  should  also  be 
recorded.  A.  T.  M. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent's  query  as  to  the 
registration  of  lay  baptisms,  a  case  recently 
occurred  in  my  parish.  The  child  was  discovered 
at  birth  to  be  so  sickly  that  it  could  not  live  many 
hours.  As  there  was  no  time  to  send  for  a  law- 
ful minister,  a  certified  nurse  who  was  in  attendance 
administered  the  rite  of  baptism  with  water,  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity.  The  child  died,  and  received 
Christian  burial.  After  consultation  with  a  brother 
clergyman,  I  entered  the  baptism  in  our  parish 
register.  That  women  at  one  time  administered 
baptism  under  special  circumstances,  see  article 
entitled  '  Lawfully  and  Sufficiently  Baptized/ 
Ecclesiastical  Gazette,  N.S.,  No.  15,  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 
FRANCIS  HASLEWOOD,  F.S.A. 

Ipswich 

"FIMBLE"  (8th  S.  iii.  427).— Halliwell,  in  his 
*  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,' 
says,  among  other  meanings,  that  it  denotes  a 
wattled  chimney  that  is  enclosed  with  hurdles. 
Again,  "A close  environed  or  closed  with  hurdles: 
watled"  ('Hollyband's  Dictionarie,'  1593).  Would 
it  not,  therefore,  mean  a  hurdle  in  the  extract  from 
the  account  books  at  Althorp? 

Something  more  has  to  be  learned  with  reference 
to  the  word  fimble  and  its  application  to  hemp- 
seed.  Johnson,  Annandale,  and  Knowles,  in  their 
dictionaries,  state  it  bears  no  seed,  while  Ash, 
Halliwell,  and  Wright  assert  that  it  is  the  female 
hemp,  or  seed-bearing  thistle. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

This  word  is  the  same  as  thimble,  which 
Wright's  '  Provincial  Dictionary  '  gives  with  this 
explanation  :  "  The  ring  of  a  gate-hook  on  which 
the  gate  turns.  Midi  C."  For  f=th,  cf.  fill- 
horse  =  thill  horse.  C.  H.  Poole's  'Glossary  of 
the  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words  of  the  County 
of  Stafford '  has  :  "  Thimble,  the  bolt  of  a  gate- 
hook  on  which  the  gate  turns." 

F.  C.  BIRZBECK  TERRY. 

Palgrave,  Dies. 

The  word,  as  quoted  by  JAYDEE,  is  a  local 
term  for  a  latch,  and  literally  means  to  touch 
lightly  with  the  fingers.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Frisic  fample,  to  clutch  with  the  fingers  ;  Sw. 
famla,  to  feel  for  ;  Dan.  fiple,  to  handle  ;  fip,  tip  ; 
famle,  to  fumble ;  Dut.  fimelen,  light  action  with 
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the  fingers  (Nail.).     Forby  states  :    "  Fimble,  to  I      In  the  hundred  of  Henbury  is  situated,  on  the 
touch  lightly  and  frequently  with  the  ends  of  the    banks  of  the  Severn,  the  village  called  Aust,  and 

/»  A        _    _   A!       J! ; 4.; —    —  £  .T.  „  „.  1. 7 ,»  "     T*.   «~    .,!.-,«    I   4.U«     ^1^1       «,  ^     /*-U^»      T1-^  ^  ««*..•.«        A  ..-. ,   .-.r,4»?      *^C      4-U^. 


fingers.   A  gentle  diminutive  of  fumble."  It  is  also 
mentioned  by  Halliwell.  W.  B.  GERISH. 

HOLLOW  SWORD  BLADE  COMPANY  (8th  S.  iii.  8, 
334).— I  beg  to  inform  MR.  PATTERSON  that  this 
corporation  is  described  in  its  leases  as  "the 
Governor  and  Company  for  making  Hollow  Sword 
Blades  in  England,"  and  were  commonly  called 
*'  the  Hollow  Blades."  The  name  arose  from  their 
manufacture  of  swords  having  hollow  backs,  in 
which  quicksilver  was  placed,  which,  by  its  descent, 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  blow.  In  1702  the  com- 
pany purchased  from  the  Government  8,313  acres 
surrounding  Portarlington,  in  Queen's  County. 
Another  of  their  purchases  was  made  in  the 
County  Antrim.  The  above  particulars  are  taken 
from  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,  iii.  218. 

EICHARD  LINN. 
Hereford  Street,  Chriatchurch,  New  Zealand. 

THE  WOODPECKER  (8th  S.  iii.  386).— 
" '  The  woodpecker  tapping  the  hollow  elm  tree, 
observed  Mra.  Mould,  adapting  tbe  words  of  the  popular 
melody  to  tbe  description  of  wood  commonly  used  in  the 
trade." — 'Martin  Chuzzlewit,'  chap.  xxv.  and  p.  303  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  first  edition. 

The  allusion,  of  course,  is  to  the  sound  of  the 
hammer  used  in  nailing  the  black  cloth  covering 


the  old   passage  (the   Trajectus   Augusti  of  the 
Romans).     I  mention  this  as  perhaps  indicating 
the  probable  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  family. 
C.  H.  SP.  PERCEVAL. 

There  is  a  parish  so  called  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  I  should  think  it  probable  that  the  name  of 
the  Aust  family  at  Colerne  is  thence  derived.  The 
surname  occurs  here  also,  and  I  believe  came  to 
from  Bristol  or  the  neighbourhood.  I  may 
note  that  the  name  Ferdinando,  as  well  as  the  still 
more  foreign  Quevedo,  occurs  in  our  registers. 

W.  F.  R. 
Worle  Vicarage. 

SILVER  SWAN  (8th  S.  iii.  387,  417,  438).— 
Boutell  ('  Heraldry/  p.  66)  says  the  De  Bohun 
badge  was  a  black  swan  ;  but  in  Aveling's  edition 
of  that  work  it  is  said  to  be  blazoned  ppr.,  that  is 
white. 

The  rector  of  St.  Saviour's,  South  wark  (Dr. 
Thompson),  in  his  '  History  and  Antiquities '  of 
that  church,  believes  the  SS  to  be  the  initials  of 
Silver  Swan,  the  favourite  badge  of  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke.  A.  BEAUMONT. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  instance  of  such  a 
badge  or  order  as  connected  with  Richard  II., 
whose  badges  were  the  White  Hart,  the  Broom- 


upon  a  coffin  in  the  adjoining  workshop  of  the    pod,  and  perhaps  the  Sun.     The  White  Swan  was 
undertaker.     This  "  RAT-tat-tat,"  again  mentioned  |  the  badge  of  the  Bohuns  of  Hereford,  and  of  the 


in  *  David  Copperfield,' chap,  ix.,  is  never  heard 
nowadays.  The  last  funeral  I  attended  where  a 
black  coffin  was  used  was  at  Liverpool  thirty  years 
ago.  E.  S.  N. 

AUST  (8tb  S.  iii.  409).— I  do  not  find  Aust  in 
any  of  my  lists  of  continental  surnames,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  of  foreign 
origin,  since  it  can  be  readily  explained  as  an 
English  territorial  or  topographic  name,  derived 
from  the  village  of  Aust,  in  Gloucestershire,  at  the 
famous  Aust  passage  over  the  Severn,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  Trajectus  Augusti  of  the 
Romans.  Aust  may  also  be  a  dialectic  form  of 
East.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

Aust  is  probably  a  name  derived  from  the 
village  of  Aust,  near  Almondsbury,  and  originally 
in  the  pariah  of  Henbury,  the  registers  of  which 
parish  contain  an  entry,  1753,  referring  to  John 
Aust,jun.  A.  W.  CORNELIUS  HALLEN. 

Perhaps  O.  N.  may  care  to  know  that  in  Hen- 
bury  (Gloucestershire)  parish  church  there  was 
formerly  a  flat  stone  in  the  floor  of  the  nave  with 
the  following  inscription  upon  it : — 

M  Here  lieth  interred  |  the  remains  of  John  Aust  |  of 
Una  Parish  Yeoman  |  who  died  17  Oct:  1767  |  aged  73 
Years  |  Sarah  hi*  wife  died  the  16  |  of  Oct:  1746  aged  55 
Years  I  John  their  Son  died  22  Novem:  |  1746  aged  25 


house  of  Lancaster  in  descent  from  them.  It 
figured  also  at  the  famous  Oxford  tournament  of 
1348,  where  the  livery  was  white  buckram 
spangled  with  silver,  and  the  visors  were  shaped 
as  heads  of  elephants,  lions,  savages,  and  virgins 

HERMENTRUDE. 

HANDIE  FAMILY  (8th  S.  iii.  349). —There  was 
another  branch  of  this  family  not  mentioned  by 
MR.  A.  MONTGOMERY  HANDY,  viz.,  Alexander 
Kingston  Handy,  J.P.,  of  Park  House,  co.  Meatb, 
who  had  issue  (1)  Kingston  Handy,  who  died  of 
decline  in  France  s.p.;  (2)  Orme  W.  Handy,  J.P., 
of  Park  House ;  and  (3)  Ralph  Richardson  Handy, 
of  the  45th  Regiment,  d.s.p.,  unmarried.  I  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  two  last-mentioned 
sons.  There  was  also  an  only  daughter. 

Kathleen  Davenport,  widow  of  Orme  W.  Handy, 
married  secondly,  Feb.  10,  1892,  Ivan  William 
Sidney  Handy,  L.  Th.  Du.,  only  surviving  son  of 
the  late  John  Handy,  Esq.,  of  Bracca  Castle,  co. 
Westmeath. 

The  Vale  of  Avoca  is  in  the  county  Wicklow, 
and  some  forty  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  nearest  border  of  the  King's  County. 

WM.  JACKSON  PIQOTT 
Dundrum,  co.  Down. 

In  1350  John  Handy  was  a  patron  of  the  living 
of  West  Quantoxhead,  Somerset.  In  1427 
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Richard  Handy  was  instituted  to  the  living  of 
Hazelbury,  Somerset.  In  Hotten's  lists  are  men- 
tioned four  members  of  this  family,  two  with 
Christian  names  John,  one  Elizabeth,  and  one 
Samuel.  In  Gent.  Mag.,  1733,  p.  46,  will  be 
found  obituary  of  Major  Handy  at  Chelsea.  See 
also  Burke's  '  Landed  Gentry,'  index,  vol.  of  1849, 
in  which  appear  several  entries,  and  *  Edinburgh 
Graduates '  for  "  William  Handy,  1788." 

A.  L.  HUMPHREYS. 
187,  Piccadilly,  W. 

"  EXCEPTIO    PROBAT     REGTJLAM  "    (8th    S.     UJ*. 

409)._L.  Volkmar,  in  his  '  Prooemia  et  Regulse 
Juris  Romanorum,'  p.  123,  Berlin,  1854,  has  : 
"  'Exceptio  firmat  regulam  in  casibus  non  exceptis : 
si  exceptio  facit  ne  liceat,  ibi  necesse  est  licere, 
ubi  non  est  exceptum,'  Cicero."  But  I  am  not 
able  to  verify  the  reference  to  Cicero.  The  citation 
has  often  been  noticed  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  in  one  form 
or  another.  So  in  4th  S.  xi.  433  there  is  from 
JABEZ  an  extract  from  Ingleby's  *  Introduction  to 
Metaphysics,'  1849,  p.  116,  with  a  further  refer- 
ence to  PROF.  SKEAT,  at « N.  &  Q.,'  4»  S.  xi.  153, 
as  "  having  said  nearly  all  that  need  be  said  on 
this  saying."  Volkmar  also  notes  among  the 
"  Paroemia  Britannorum,"  after  Warren,  at  p.  503, 
ii.  *.,  "  Exceptio  probat  regulam  in  casibus  non 
exceptis,"  "Exceptio  qua?  firmat  legem  exponit 
legem."  Warren,  of  course,  as  also  Broome,  has 
a  notice  of  these  in  the  commentary  of  either  on 
the 'Rules  of  Law.' 

But  scientific  exactness  now  treats  the  question 
in  another  way.  For 

"the  student  cannot  too  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
every  cause  invariably  produces  its  full  effect,  though 
other  causes  may  prevent  that  effect  from  manifesting 
itself  with  all  the  intensity  with  which  it  would  manifest 
itself,  if  it  acted  alone :  that  there  are,  strictly  speaking, 
no  exceptions  to  laws  of  nature,  though  these  laws,  in 
their  manifold  action  and  reaction,  may  modify  or  even 
neutralise  each  other.  The  aphorism  '  Every  rule  has 
an  exception  '  is  only  true,  even  in  grammar,  either 
because  the  rule  is  inexactly  stated  or  because  it  con- 
flicts with  some  other  rule  known  or  unknown  "  ('  The 
Elements  of  Inductive  Logic,'  by  T.  Fowler,  D.D., 
Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1872,  p.  199). 

ED.  MARSHALL, 

The  Rev.  H.  Percy  Smith's  '  Glossary  of  Terms 
and  Phrases '  gives  : — 

"  Exceptio  probat  regulam  de  rebus  non  exceptis. 
A  tpecial  exception  to  a  rule  proves  it  (to  hold)  concern- 
ing things  not  (tpecially)  excepted.  A  legal  maxim  of 
which  tbe  first  three  words  are  often  misapplied  as 
meaning  '  the  fact  of  there  being  an  exception  proves 
the  existence  of  a  rule,'  or  '  an  exception  is  essential  to 
every  rule.' " 

The  'Stanford  Dictionary '  has  :— 

"  The  statement  of  an  exception  presupposes  a  rule  or 
general  proposition  from  which  a  particular  case  or 
particular  cases  must  be  excepted.  For  instance,  the 
statement  that  water  and  a  few  other  substances  expanc 
on  freezing  at  once  implies  the  general  rule  that  sub- 


stances contract  more  and  more  the  colder  they  become. 

1566  Yea,  &  as  the  lawyers  say,  Exceptio  confirmat 
•egulam :  so  I  may  say  most  truly  in  this  case  that  those 

mall  differences  of  a  few  names doe  much  more 

_trongly  confirme  the  rest  wherein  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment, to  be  S.  Chrysostoms '  (E.  Pointz,  '  Testimonies 
for  Real  Presence,'  p.  75/1)." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

This  maxim  means  that  the  exception  puts  the 
rule  to  the  test,  makes  us  examine  the  truth  of  it 
We  have  abundant  instances  of  "prove"  and 
"proof"  in  this  sense.  The  proof  of  a  sum,  a 
printer's  proof,  "  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,"  "I  have  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen,  and  I 
go  to  prove  them,"  "Prove  me,  O  Lord,  and 
examine  my  thoughts,"  are  a  few  examples  that 
occur  to  me.  Workmen  still  speak  very  com- 
monly of  proving  something  they  have  made  before 
it  is  considered  fit  for  use.  W.  D.  SWEETING. 

Maxey,  Market  Deeping. 

QUADRUPLE  BIRTHS  (8th  S.  iii.  308,  352).— I 
quote  the  following  from  'The  Physical  Life  of 
Woman,'  by  George  H.  Napheys,  A.M.,  M.D., 
London,  1872,  pp.  132,  133:— 

[  Instances  of  quadruplets  are  fewer  than  triplets,  but 
four  vigorous  infants  have  been  born  at  one  birth.  The 
Dirth  of  five  living  children  is  very  exceptional,  and  is 
usually  fatal  to  the  offspring.  A  remarkable  case  of  this 
iind  is  ;  reported  in  a  late  medical  journal.  A  woman 
aged  thirty,  the  wife  of  a  labourer,  and  the  mother  of 
six  children,  was  taken  in  labour  about  the  seventh 
month  of  her  pregnancy.  Five  children,  and  all  alive, 
were  given  birth  to— three  boys  and  two  girls.  Four  of 
the  children  survived  an  hour,  and  died  within  a  few 
moments  of  each  other.  The  fifth,  a  female,  and  the 
last  born,  lived  six  hours,  and  was  so  vigorous  that,  not- 
withstanding its  diminutive  size,  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  its  surviving.  Another  case  is  reported  in  a 
recent  French  medical  journal.  The  woman  was  forty 
years  old.  She  had  twins  once  and  single  children  five 
times.  On  her  seventh  pregnancy,  when  five  months 
gone,  she  was  as  large  as  women  usually  are  at  the  end 
of  their  full  term.  At  the  close  of  the  month,  she  was 
delivered  of  five  children.  They  were  all  born  alive, 
and  lived  from  four  to  seven  minutes.  All  five  children 
were  males,  well  built,  and  as  well  developed  as  foetuses 
of  five  and  one  half  months  usually  are  at  a  single  birth. 
Other  cases  of  five  at  a  birth  might  be  quoted.  They 
are  known  to  medical  science  as  very  singular  and 
noteworthy  occurrences." 

C.    E.   GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 

Eden  Bridge. 

HENCHMAN  (7th  S.  il  246,  298,  336,  469 ;  iii.  31, 
150,  211,  310,  482  ;  8th  S.  iii.  194,  389,  478).— 
The  quotation  of  the  spelling  Henxtmen  in  the 
earliest  known  use  of  the  word,  viz.,  in  1400, 
surely  settles,  at  last,  the  etymology  of  the  word. 
I  have  always  contended  that  it  represents  the 
Dutch  hengst  compounded  with  man;  the  com- 
pounds hengst-loon  and  hengst-geld  are  given  in 
'Kilian,'  ed.  1777.  The  difficulty,  for  me,  was  to 
find  the  £,  as  the  more  usual  spelling  is  henxman. 
But  here  is  the  t  in  the  oldest  form  ;  and  my  pre- 
sent contention  is  that  my  opponents  will  now 
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have  to  explain  away  this  t,  instead  of  asking  m 
to  produce  it ;  and  till  this  is  done,  I  do  not  see 
what  more  can  be  said.  The  easiest  course,  for 
those  who  can  bring  themselves  to  do  it,  will  be  to 
admit  that  appearances  are  now  very  much  in  my 
favour.  WALTER  W.  SEE  AT. 

HILL  :  INDENTURES  OF  APPRENTICESHIP  (8th  S. 
iii.  467).— If  MR.  HILL  will  refer  to  5th  S.  iii.  248, 
he  will  find  the  original  of  his  query,  even  as  to 
locality,  to  which  three  replies  are  furnished  at 
p.  296  of  the  same  volume. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"  HOODLUMISM  "  (8th  S.  iii.  449).— The  hoodlums 
of  America  are  the  equivalents  of  the  roughs  of 
London  or  the  voyous  of  France  : — 

"  A  word  of  no  definite  derivation,  apparently  origin 
ating  in  California  in  the  slang  of  the  ruffians  of  whom 
it  has  become  the  designation." — '  Century  Dictionary,' 


King's  College  School. 


DE  V.  PAYEN-PAYNE. 


ABERNETHY  (8th  S.  iii.  307).— All  Abernethy's 
works  show  him  to  have  been  a  most  appreciative 
disciple  of  Hunter  ;  his  strongest  handling  of  the 
Hunterian  system  of  physiology  is  to  be  found  in  his 
1  Physiological  Lectures  addressed  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons,'  more  particularly  in  the  one  entitled 
'  An  Inquiry  into  the  Probability  and  nationality 
of  Mr.  Hunter's  Theory  of  Life.' 

G.  YARROW  BALDOCK. 

^CLICKING-TIME"  (8th  S.  iii.  468).— Should  not 
this  be  "  clicketting-time,"  clacking,  chattering,  or 
gossiping  time?  Dutch  klicken,  Old  French 
etiquette.  The  following  extracts  will  serve  to 
show  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used.  The  word  is 
still  occasionally  used  in  this  district.  Tusser's 
'  Five  Hundred  Points  ':— 

With  her  that  will  client  make  danger  to  cope. 

*  David  Copperfield ';— 

' '  Dan'l,  my  good  man,'  said  she ;  '  you  must  eat  and 
drink,  and  keep  up  your  trengtb,  for  without  it  you  '11 
do  nowt.  Try,  that  'a  a  dear  soul  1  And  if  I  disturb  you 
with  my  clicketten,  tell  me  so,  Dan'l,  and  I  won't.' " 

W.  B.  GERISH. 
Great  Yarmouth. 

We  are  here  offered  three  explanations  of  this 
phrase  ;  all  of  which  I  believe  to  be  wrong.     The 
SVhitby  Glossary'  (E.  D.  S.)  explains  that  the 
the  days  are  beginning  to  click  "  means 
it  they  are  beginning  to  shorten.     Hence  the 
*ng,  or  "  snatching  away,"  really  refers  to  de- 
privation or  loss  of  light.     It  simply  means  "  the 
time  of  failing  light."         WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

HERALDIC  CASTLES  (B*  S.  iii.  347,  474).-The 

is  of  Winchester  city  have  five  single  towers, 

sometimes  called  castle*.     I  am  convinced  they 


must  represent  the  towers  of  Walkelin's  Norman 
cathedral.  All  of  these  must  have  threatened  to 
fall  when  the  central  one  fell,  just  after  Rufus  was 
buried  under  it.  This  was  rebuilt,  not  of  its  full 
height,  but  omitting  the  upper  story  of  circular 
windows,  and  now  serves  as  belfry,  for  which  pur- 
pose neither  it  nor  any  central  lantern  was  ever  in- 
tended, here  or  elsewhere.  The  four  belfries  on  the 
corners  of  the  transept  must  have  been  carefully 
taken  down,  we  have  no  record  when.  Their  effects 
in  making  the  substructure  bulge  are  very  visible. 

E.  L.  G. 

"WEDDING  KNIFE"  (8th  S.  iii.  449).— Knives 
were  formerly  worn  by  women.  In  Chaucer's 
Prologue  to  the  '  Canterbury  Tales,'  tradesmen  are 
described  as  wearing  knives,  in  imitation  of  the 
knightly  anelace  : — 

Hir  knives  were  y-chaped  not  with  brass, 

But  all  with  silver  wrought  full  clean  and  well, 

Hir  girdle  and  hir  pouches  ev'ry  del. 

In  Ross  Church,  Herefordshire,  is  a  monument 
of  a  lady  of  the  Ruddle  family,  temp.  Henry  VIII., 
and  she  wears  a  purse  and  knife.  Bellafront,  in 
the  '  Honest  Whore,'  1604,  threatens  to  stab  her 
servant  with  hers.  Brand  says  that 

"  knives  were  formerly  part  of  the  accoutrements  of  a 
bride.  This,  perhaps,  will  not  be  difficult  to  account  for 
if  we  consider  that  it  anciently  formed  part  of  the  drees 
for  women  to  wear  a  knife  or  knives  sheathed  and  sus- 
pended from  their  girdles  ;  a  finer  or  more  ornamental 
pair  of  which  would  very  naturally  be  either  purchased 
or  presented  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage." 

The  following  passage  in  the  play  of  Edward  III., 
in  1599,  shows  that  two  knives  were  thus  used  : — 

Here  by  my  side  do  bang  my  wedding  knives  ; 
Take  thou  the  one,  and  with  it  kill  thy  queen, 
And  with  the  other  I  11  despatch  my  love. 

In  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Archceologia  Mr. 
Douce  communicated  a  paper  on  the  practice  of 
wearing  knives  and  purses  at  the  girdle  by 
European  ladies  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a 
specimen  is  engraved  of  a  case  of  wedding  knives. 
The  date  upon  both  handles  was  1610 ;  one  had 
an  amber,  the  other  a  reddish  -  coloured  glass 
handle,  the  sheath  being  of  purple  velvet,  em- 
broidered with  gold.  At  a  meeting  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  in  1860,  was  exhibited 
a  pair  of  wedding  knives  in  their  embossed  sheath 
of  cuirbouilli.  The  hilts  of  both  were  of  silver 
with  truciform  and  vase -shaped  terminations, 
richly  engraved  with  arabesques,  together  with 
Scriptural  and  allegorical  subjects.  Both  hilts 
were  graven  with  the  name  of  the  owner  and  the 
date  1629.  The  iron  blades  were  about  five  inches 
ong  ;  one  was  stamped  with  a  pair  of  shears  and 
i  dagger,  and  the  other  with  an  arched  crown  and 
a  star  of  six  points.  The  sheath  was  a  double 
receptacle,  measuring  about  nine  inches  and  three- 
quarters  in  length,  and  was  intended  for  suspen- 
ion  at  a  girdle. 
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In  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  the  heroine  of  the  play 
declares  her  intention  of  using  her  knife  should 
the  poison  fail.  Stevens  has  appended  a  note  to 
the  passages  remarking  that  in  this  instance  all 
things  proper  for  Juliet's  coming  bridal  had  been 
left  with  her,  and  that  such  knives,  of  a  more 
ornamental  character  than  usual,  formed  part  of 
them. 

In  Dekker's  *  Match  Me  in  London'  (1631):  — 
See  at  my  girdle  hang  my  wedding  knives, 
With  these  dispatch  me. 

In  the  *  Witch  of  Edmonton,'  1658,  one  of  the 
characters  says:  "But  see  the   bridegroom  and 
bride  come  ;  the  new  pair  of  Sheffield  knives  fitted 
both  to  one  sheath."    Knives  also  appear  to  have 
been  given  by  lovers  to  their  mistresses.     Thomas 
Davison,  in  his  *  Poetical  Rapsody,'  1601,  says  :— 
Fortune  doth  give  these  paire  of  knives  to  you, 
To  cut  the  thred  of  love  if 't  be  not  true. 

And  in  *  Well  met  Gossip,'  1675,  a  woman  says  : 
For  this  you  know,  that  all  the  wooing  season, 
Suitors  with  gifts  continual  seek  to  gain 
Their  mistress  love,  &c. 

The  wife  answers  : — 

That 's  very  true 

In  conscience  I  had  twenty  pair  of  gloves, 
When  I  was  maid,  given  to  that  effect ; 
Garters,  knives,  purses,  girdles,  store  of  rings, 
And  many  a  thousand  dainty  pretty  things. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

The  betrothal  or  wedding  gift  of  a  knife  was  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  Scotland;  for  there  are  numer- 
ous allusions  to  the  custom  in  ancient  English 
literature,  and  the  knives  are  generally  spoken  of 
as  of  Sheffield  make.  Of  Chaucer's  '  Miller  of 
Trumpington'  it  is  said:  "A  Sheffield  Thurtel 
bare  he  in  his  Hose,"  and  all  the  portraits  of 
Chaucer  give  him  a  knife  hanging  at  his  breast. 

See  at  my  girdle  hang  my  wedding  knives. 
With  these  dispatch  me, 

occurs  in  Dekker's  '  Match  Me  in  London  '  (1631), 
and  numerous  other  references  make  it  certain  that 
about  that  time  knives  used  to  be  amongst  the 
accoutrements  of  a  bride  and  to  form  not  the  least 
•useful  tool  of  her  chatelaine. 

J.  W.  ALLISON. 

IMNSBRUCK  HOFKIRCHE  (8th  S.  ii.  81,  162,  211, 
221,  315,  349,  409,  491 ;  iii.  471).- During  a  visit 
to  the  British  Museum  Library  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  a  little  volume  from  which  I 
suspected  the  compiler  of  Baedeker's  account  of 
theeffigiessurrounding  this  tombmight  havederived 
his  information,  correct  and  otherwise.  It  is  entitled 
'Getreue  Abbildung  und  Beschreibung  der  28 
erzernen  Statuen,  welche  das  Grabmal  Kaiser 
Maximilian  I.  umgeben/und  in  der  Hofkirche  zu 
Innsbruck  aufgestellt  sind.'  It  has  no  date,  but 
was  printed  at  Innsbruck  in  1841,  and  contains 


engravings  of  the  effigies  and  descriptions  in  Ger- 
man and  French.  I  had  thought  it  possible  that 
its  help  might  enable  me  to  clear  up  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  discrepancies  which  undoubtedly 
exist  between  the  arms  borne  by  some  of  the 
figures  and  the  descriptions  of  the  catalogues  and 
even  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  pedestals  them- 
selves. But  the  curious  thing  is  that  neither 
the  artist  nor  the  writer  of  the  descriptive 
letterpress  thought  the  escutcheons  which  the 
effigies  support  worthy  of  any  attention  at 
all.  In  no  single  instance  are  they  described 
(which,  perhaps,  is  not  wonderful),  nor  are  they 
even  included  in  the  engraving.  The  inscriptions 
on  the  bases  are  given,  and  I  have  copied  them  so 
far  as  my  eyesight  permitted.  I  think  there  is 
internal  evidence  that  from  this  catalogue  Bae- 
deker's description  was  drawn  at  first  or  second 
hand.  My  purpose,  however,  in  writing  is  to  say 
that  the  same  confusion  exists  in  this  catalogue 
with  regard  to  Nos.  18,  19,  20,  which  I  have 
noted  (in  8th  S.ii.  221);  but  the  information  given 
is  corroborative  of  my  suggestion  that  my  No.  20 
is  really  the  effigy  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  Maxi- 
milian's first  wife.  I  think  it  quite  clear  that  (&s 
suggested  at  8th  S.  ii.  409)  some  of  the  effigies  or 
the  labels  have  been  shifted  about  and  misplaced, 
as  has  certainly  happened  with  at  least  one  of  the 
shields.  JOHN  WOODWARD,  LL.D. 

Montrose, 

"  THE  RETIRED   TALLOW  CHANDLER  "  (8th   S.   Hi. 

448). — Boswell  gives  Johnson's  exact  words  thus  : 

"An  eminent  tallow  chandler  in  London,  who  had 
acquired  a  considerable  fortune,  gave  up  the  trade  in 
favour  of  his  foreman,  and  went  to  live  in  a  country- 
house  near  town.  He  soon  grew  weary,  and  paid  fre- 
quent visits  to  his  old  shop,  where  he  desired  they  might 
let  him  know  their  melting  days,  and  he  would  come  and 
assist  them ;  which  he  accordingly  did.  Here,  sir,  was 
a  man  to  whom  the  most  disgusting  circumstances  in  the 
business  to  which  he  had  been  used  was  a  relief  from 
idleness." — Croker's  Boswell's  '  Johnson,'  p.  413,  col.  1 
(ed.  1860),  1775,  at.  66. 

ESTE. 

Allusion  is  made  to  him  in  Boswell's  'John- 
son,' vol.  v.  p.  278  (Murray,  1839). 

WM.  CRAWFORD. 

*  THE  SCAPE  GOAT,'  BY  HOLMAN  HUNT  (8th  S. 
iii.  468). — A  coloured  reproduction  (rather  a  bad 
one)  of  this  picture  appeared  many  years  ago  in 
either  the  Leisure  Hour  or  the  Sunday  at  Home, 
probably  somewhere  about  the  year  1868. 

J.  M.  G. 

A  coloured  engraving  of  this  picture,  by  Vincent 
Brooks,  appeared  some  years  ago  as  a  frontispiece 
to  the  Sunday  at  Home.  I  am  unable  to  give  the 
date,  although  I  possess  a  copy  of  the  engraving. 
The  original  was  painted  in  1854. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Holznby  House,  Forest  Gate. 
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"SLOPSELLER"  (8th  S.  iii.  289,  410,  491).— In 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  there  was  a  lane  in  Nor- 
wich known  as  Sloper's  Lane,  in  which  certain 
persons  with  the  surname  Le  Slopere  had  property, 
as  mentioned  in  Kirkpatrick's  '  Streets  and  Lanes 
of  Norwich.'  The  Rev.  Wm.  Hudson,  who  edited 
this  interesting  work  in  1889,  and  has  done  so 
much  for  the  archaeology  of  Norwich,  suggests  that 
these  Slopers  were  probably  dealers  in  "slops," 
garments  worn  by  workmen,  and  points  out  that 
'  Prompt.  Parv.'  has  "  Sloppe,  garment."  If  this 
be  so,  the  term  is  of  a  very  respectable  antiquity. 
The  term  "  reach-me-downs  "  was  used  more  than 
once  in  the  recent  evidence  before  the  Labour 
Commission,  and  may,  among  other  places,  be 
found  in  the  Pall  Matt  Gazette  interview  with  Miss 
Hicks,  tailoress,  Sept.  15,  1892,  p.  3.  It  also 
occurs  in  an  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Besant  in 
his  tale  *  The  Demoniac,'  1892,  p.  149.  It  would 
seem  that  "  reach-me-downs"  are  always  trousers. 

JAMES  HOOPEK. 

Norwich. 

"EVERY  MICKLE  MAKES  A  MUCKLE  "  (8th  S.  iii. 
348). — So  much  is  written  about  this  that  I  insert 
the  original  form  of  the  proverb  : — 
Ei  yap  KCV  KCU  O7u/cpov  iiri  oTUKpw  KaraOeio, 
KCU  0a/m  TOVT'  epSois,  Tax«  K«V  /zeya  KCU    TO 
yevoiro. 

Hes.,  "Epya  KCU  'H/xepat,  359-60. 
ED.  MARSHALL. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  Prison  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  Children, 

the  Dauphin  and  the  Duchesse  D'Angouleme.    By  M.  C. 

Bishop.    (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

WE  have  seldom  read  a  more  attractive  book  on  modern 
French  history.  Mr.  Bishop  writes  from  the  Christian 
standpoint,  and  has,  therefore,  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  that  corrupt  state  of  things  which  made  the  great 
catastrophe  known  as  the  Revolution  possible. 

Until  quite  recent  days  it  was  impossible  for  any  one, 
however  earnest  and  free  from  prejudice,  to  form  anything 
but  distorted  views  of  that  terrible  upheaval  which 
destroyed  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Christendom. 

The  great  French  Revolution  is  marked  off  from  all 
the  other  great  destructive  movements  of  the  world  by 
the  fact  that  the  wild  opinions  which  led  to  such  wide- 
spread destruction  lia-1  not  arisen  among  the  oppressed 
classes.  They  had  filtered  down  from  above.  It  was  the 
Court  and  the  great  nobles  who  prepared  the  way  for 
their  own  destruction. 

During  her  life  and  for  half  a  century  after  her  death 
the  Queen  of  France  was  regarded  in  this  country  as  a 
selfish  worldling,  who  cared  nothing  whatever  for  the 
welfare  of  the  starving  multitude,  so  that  she  might 
drees  gaily,  be  surrounded  by  flatterers,  and  waste  money 
at  the  gaming-table.  Darker  traits  than  these  were 
hinted  at,  and  even  broadly  stated  in  the  foul  literature 
of  tbe  past,  but  it  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  her  is  that  in  times  of  prosperity 
she  was  gay  and  thoughtless.  Mr.  Bishop  by  no  means 
represents  her  as  a  saint,  or  even  as  a  model  queen,  but 


he  shows  that,  by  one  of  those  horrible  state  marriages 
which  can  never  be  too  strongly  denounced  by  all  those 
who  value  domestic  purity,  she  was  placed  in  a  position 
of  extreme  difficulty. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  her  married  life  it  is  not  probabfe 
that  she  could  have  had  much  regard  for  her  husband. 
Louis  XVI.  was  dull,  unimaginative,  almost  stupid  ;  she 
was  bright  and  intelligent,  with  considerable  force  and 
originality  of  character.  They  presented  a  new  thing  at 
the  French  Court,  a  phenomenon  not  witnessed  since  the 
days  of  St.  Louis,  of  a  king  and  queen  who  felt  themselves 
bound  by  the  same  divine  law  as  that  which  they  con- 
sidered binding  on  the  serfs  and  peasants  around  them. 
Louis  went  on  steadily  improving.  In  the  earlier  years 
of  his  reign  there  was  little  to  admire,  and  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  head  of  the  greatest  line  in  Europe,  the 
man  who  posed  as  the  representative  of  Charlemagne 
and  the  eldest  eon  of  the  Church,  was  guilty  of  something 
like  an  offence  against  humanity  by  what  seems  almost 
a  studied  cultivation  of  dulneas.  When  trouble  came 
upon  the  royal  family  the  better  side  of  his  nature 
displayed  itself,  and  the  latter  days  of  his  life  were 
little  short  of  heroic.  Mr.  Bishop  is  evidently  of 
opinion  that  this  nobleness,  so  conspicuous  when  the 
depths  of  sorrow  were  reached,  was  in  a  great  degree  dui 
to  his  wife.  In  this  we  are  in  full  agreement  with  him. 
Louis  was  of  a  nature  which  could  not  stand  alone.  When 
freed  from  sycophants  and  flatterers  he  naturally  fell 
back  on  his  wife,  and  she,  purified  by  suffering,  was  the 
best  adviser  that  he  could  have  bad.  If  he  had  been 
doomed  to  suffer  from  an  ignorant,  or  even  common- 
place wife,  his  character  at  the  end  would  have  been 
much  less  attractive. 

One  great  merit  of  the  volume  before  us  is  that  we  are 
spared  hard  words  regarding  those  with  whom  the  author 
cannot  possibly  have  any  sympathy.  He  sees  that,  what- 
ever may  be  true  or  false  with  regard  to  those  great 
principles  which  underlie  the  thoughts  of  all  civilized 
humanity,  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  even  the  most 
violent  and  bloodthirsty  of  them  were  carried  away  by  a 
torrent  that  it  was  impossible  for  human  nature,  as 
ordinarily  constituted,  to  resist.  It  does  not  become  us, 
whose  political  life  has  been  evolved  under  more  stable 
conditions,  to  speak  harshly  of  men  driven  to  crime  by 
the  moral  treason  of  kings  and  ecclesiastics,  whose  func- 
tion it  should  have  been  to  lead  their  flocks  in  the  ways 
of  peace. 

Where  all  is  so  pleasing  it  is  not  easy  to  pick  out 
passages  here  and  there  for  special  commendation.  The 
chapter  headed  "  A  Prince's  Training  "  is  worthy  of  notice, 
but  we  would  especially  direct  our  readers'  attention  to 
the  one  entitled  "  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini."  We  have  very 
rarely  read  anything  in  any  language  of  more  sustained- 
pathos  or  touching  simplicity. 

The  English  Peasant:  Studies,  Historical,  Local,  and 

Biographic,  By  Richard  Heath.  (Fisher  Unwin.) 
LITERATURE  relating  to  our  rural  poor  is  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  We  wish  we  were  able  to  affirm  that  the 
quality  was  in  any  way  equal  to  the  quantity.  This, 
however,  is  not  so.  Every  one  who  can  get  an  article 
inserted  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine  seems  to  think  that 
he  is,  without  any  preliminary  investigation,  in  a  position 
to  "reel  off"  sentences  about  Hodge.  As  every  one 
thinks  he  is  a  judge  of  a  horse,  so  nearly  all  men  of 
letters  seem  to  believe  that  they  have  something  worth 
listening  to  to  tell  us  about  the  farm  labourer  and  the 
rural  cottager.  That  this  is  not  so  must  be  evident  to 
every  thoughtful  person  whose  home  is  in  tbe  country. 
Our  rustic  workers  form  a  class  to  themselves,  with  their 
own  joys  and  sorrows,  and  their  own  views  of  the  great 
moral  problems  which  are  troubling  tbe  minds  of  all 
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who  think.  As  a  class  we  have  found  them  upright  and 
honest,  with  a  vein  of  latent  poetry  in  their  hearts  which 
seems  to  have  been  developed  out  of  those  immediately 
above  them.  We  have  heard  the  late  Richard  Jeffenes 
blamed  again  and  again  for  giving  too  romantic  a  picture 
of  the  peasants  he  undertook  to  describe.  Our  own 
observation  leads  us  to  think  that  it  was  the  critics  not 
the  writer,  who  fell  into  error.  Mr.  Richard  Heath  is 
not  a  Richard  Jeflferies.  Not  only  are  their  styles 
widely  different,  but  they  look  on  the  peasant  from  a 
different  standpoint.  One  thing  they  have  in  common. 
They  understand  the  subject  on  which  they  write.  Mr. 
Heath  blends  politics  with  his  descriptions.  Sometimes, 
to  our  thinking,  he  drags  them  in  without  occasion. 
This  defect,  if  it  be  one,  does  not  seriously  injure  his 
studies,  every  one  of  which  is  worth  careful  attention. 
The  article  called  "  The  English  Via  Dolorosa  is  one  of 
the  most  deeply  pathetic  papers  we  ever  came  across 
To  anyone  who  can  read  between  the  lines,  "  Fen-land 
and  Fen  Men  "  is  also  excellent,  and  we  strongly  com- 
mend to  all  who  really  wish  to  serve  their  fellow  creatures 
who  live  away  from  towns  a  careful  study  of  "  The  Poor 
Man's  Gospel." 

Mr.  Heath  has  selected  three  men  as  types  of  English 

agricultural  life,  Cobbett,  Clare,  and  Huntingdon,  the 

Sinner  Saved,  as  he  was  called,  alike  by  his  admirers  and 

by  those  (a  far  larger  class)  who  thought  him  a  con- 

ecienceless  hypocrite.    We  think  the  sketch  of  Cobbett 

too  favourable.    The  man  had  intellect,  sympathy,  and 

other  qualities  of  a  noble  sort;  but  he  is  not  to  be  excused, 

when  all  allowances  have  been  made,  for  the  unseemly 

violence  of  language  which  he  thought  good  to  employ. 

He  had  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  great  influence, 

and  some  of  his  books  live  still.    Had  he  been  more 

moderate  his  power  would  have  been  far  greater.    The 

paper  on  Clare,  the  peasant  poet,  is  simply  delightful. 

It  is  the  best  thing,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  has  yet  been 

written  concerning  one  of  the  most  wonderful  men  that 

ever  sprang  from  the  ranks  of  our  rural  poor.    We  are 

very  glad  also  to  read  Mr.  Heath's  vindication  of  William 

Huntington.    His  name  occurs  over  and  over  again  in 

modern  literature,  used  as  a  type  of  a  low,  vulgar  soul 

using  religion  as  a  mask.    This  view  of  Huntington's 

life  we  owe  in  a  great  degree,  though  not  entirely,  to 

Southey  the  poet.    We  should  be  sorry  to  be  hard  on 

Southey,  who  was  a  man  worthy  of  admiration  in  almost 

every  respect;  but  he  was  so  constituted  as  to  be  utterly 

unable  to  see  the  good  side  of  any  form  of  religion  that 

did  not  present  itself  with  clean  hands  and  face,  trimly 

dressed  hair,  and  a  costume  adapted  for  afternoon  tea  at 

the  rectory.    Huntington  was  a  man  who,  had  he  lived 

m  the  days  of  Dominic  or  Francis,  would  have  followed 

one  or  other  of  those  great  teachers  like  a  dog,  and 

gladly  gone  to  martyrdom,  or  martyred  others  at  the 

bidding  of  those  in  whom  he  trusted.    The  poor  man 

living  when  and  where  he  did,  spun  for  himself  a  gro 

tesque  form  of  belief  which  it  is  hardly  possible  for 

many  of  us  to  treat  seriously ;  but  it  ought  to  be  obvious 

to  those  who  have  read  his  writings,  and  know  hi 

pathetic  history,  that  he  was  a  seeker  after  truth. 

A  Primer  of  Historical  Englith  Grammar.  By  H.  Sweet 

Ph.D.,  LL.D.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 
THIS  is  a  condensation,  doubly  distilled,  from  Dr 
Sweet's  two  larger  volumes  on  the  same  subject 
Retaining  the  essential  outlines,  but  in  a  great  par 
rewritten,  the  manual  in  its  more  elementary  form  wil 
prove  admirably  adapted  for  school  use.  As  scrupulou 
accuracy  in  a  book  of  this  kind  is  indispensable,  it  wi 
not  be  hypercritical  to  remark  that  the  "  tykelnesse 
which  "clymbyng  hath,"  in  one  of  Dr.  Sweet's  typica 
selections  (p.  109),  is  not  "  giddiness,"  as  he  glosses  i 


ic  subjective  feeling  of  the  climber,  but  the  objective 
act  of  ticklish  instability  or  liability  to  totter  and  fall. 

'he  General   Index    to  ike  Remains,    Historical   and 
Literary,  published  by  the    Chetham   Society.    Vols. 
XXXI.-CXIV.    (Chetham  Society.) 
HE  Chetham  Society  was  founded  fifty  years  ago,  and 

las  contributed  a  mass  of  historical  material  relating  to 

jancashire  and  Cheshire  which  has  long  been  the  envy 
f  other  counties.  An  index  to  the  first  thirty  volumea 

was  issued  in  1863.  This  companion  volume  is  of  the 
ame  high  degree  of  excellence  as  its  predecessor.  We 
ave  tested  it  in  several  places,  and  have  never  suffered 
isappointment.  Why,  we  would  ask,  are  the  publica- 
ions  of  the  Surtees  Society  without  a  general  index  ? 
ome  few  pages  of  a  key  of  this  kind  were  printed  for  the 

Camden  books,  but,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  the 
ork  was  stopped. 
WE  have  received  vols.  iv.  and  v.  of  The  Calendars  of 

State  Papers  (Domestic],  1643-1660  (Her  Majesty's 
tationery  Office),  containing  records  relating  to  those 
nfortunate  persons  who,  when  the  Parliament  became 
riumphant,  were  compelled  to  compound  for  their 
states.  In  those  records  we  find  something  relating  to 

nearly  every  one  who  had  landed  property,  large  or  small, 

who  had  in  any  way  served  the  king.  For  genealogical 
lurposes  these  documents  are  of  immense  value.  Not 
nly  do  they  help  to  correct  the  blunders  of  the  Heralds' 

Visitations,  but  they  give  pedigree  facts  regarding  many 

persons  who  were  not  of  a  rank  sufficiently  high  for  the 
icralds  to  notice  them.  As  there  are  in  many  cases 
ilaborate  accounts  of  the  estates  of  the  sufferers,  there  is 

very  much  which  will  be  found  useful  by  the  local  his- 
;orian.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever  occurred  to 
ny  one  to  go  through  '  The  Royalist  Composition 

Papers  '  for  the  sake  of  collecting  names  of  fields,  woods, 
prings,  and  boundaries.  Any  one  who  should  undertake 
ihis  labour  would  be  rewarded  by  a  rich  harvest. 


MB.  ELLIOT  STOCK  announces  a  new  volume,  entitled 
Eminent  Men  of  Kent,'  by  James  Simson,  author  of 
Historic  Thanet.'    It  will  contain  a  series  of  sketches  of 
celebrated  Kentish  men  from  the  earliest  time. 


ia 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 
To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.    Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.    Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

INQUIRER  ("  D.  O.M.on  a  Tombstone  ").— "Deo  Op- 
timo Maximo." 

CORRIGENDUM.— We  are  requested  by  the  writer  of  a 
note  on '  William  Huntingdon  '  (6th  S.  ix.  82)  to  say  that 
the  name  should  be  Huntington. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com* 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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UNPUBLISHED  LETTEBS  OP  SIR  WALTER 
RALEGH. 

(Continued  from  8th  S.  iii.  482.) 

Sir  Walter  Rawleigh  hia  Letter  to  the  Earle  of  Salis- 
burye,  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  Touchinge  Guyana ; 
Anno  1607  [16111 

The  offerr,  wch  I  made  ffor  Guyana,  som'e  ffower  yeares 
since,  I  was  of  late  perswaded  by  som'e  honnoble  ffrindes 
of  myne,  once  more  to  p'sent  unto  yor  LOPP  wch  I  was 
the  more  willinge  to  p'sume,  when  I  considered  wth 
whatt  difficultye  such  som'es  are  Raysed  in  England,  as 
maye  serve  his  Maties  occasions,  and  Aunswere  the  greate 
Liberallitye,  and  goodnes  of  his  harte. 

[Marginal  note,  An0 1607].  Uppon  :  my  first  offer  it 
was  Required  that  a  Shipp  might  bee  ffirst  sent  thether, 
ffor  the  Tryall  of  the  Riches  of  the  place,  uppon  the 
Retourne  of  wch  (the  Truth  appearinge)  yor  LOPP  pro- 
mised to  be  a  meane  ffor  my  Lib'tye  and  my  Lande,  Butt 
yor  LOPP  maye  bee  pleased  to  Remember  uppon  whatt 
difference  that  Resoluc'on  was  Broken  of;  And  that  iff 
the  same  Tryall  bee  agayne  Required,  that  the  Bargayne 
is  nowe  Twentye  Thousand  pounde  worse  ffor  mee  then 
the  fforme',  my  Lande  beinge  nowe  disposed. 

Nottwithstandinge  wch,  1  will  never  hinder  soe  greate 
a  servyce  ffor  any  respect  of  my  eelfe,  yf  the  charge  of 
the  Tryall  by  sendinge  maye  bee  Borne;  neyther  would 
I  desire  soe  muche,  could  I  bee  Assured,  that  [marginal 
note,  Captayne  Harecc^]  the  gentleman  sent  might 
lyve  to  arryve  there,  and  not  dye  in  his  passage,  eyther 
by  sicknes,*  or  by  the  sworde,  By  wch  both  the  enter- 
prize  would  bee  ever  lost,  And  all  in  effect  that  Remaynes 
to  Releive  my  wyfe,  and  children  cast  awaye. 


*  "  By  sicklies  "  repeated  in  original. 


Now  the  inconvenyences  of  sendinge  ffor  a  Tryall  I 
iave  alreadye  sett  downe,  and  though  I  cannot  doubte 
Butt  that  yor  LOPP  hath  Read  that  Paper,  yett  to  the 
ende  yor  LOPP  might  the  better  Consider  of  them,  I  have 
leerein  underwritten  them  once  agayne : 

1.  As  ffirst,  Because  it  is  nowe  Sixteen  yeares  since 
iveraishe,  and  my  selfe  sawe  the  place,  The  countrye 
beinge    desolate,   and   overgrowne,    I   resolve    that   it 
wilbee  enough  ffor  us  both  to  ffinde  the  same  peece  of 
grounde  agayne,  in  \vch  difficultye,  and  in  a  matter  of  soe 
jreate  importance,  Two  guydes  are  better  then  one : 

2.  Secondlye:  yf  Kemishe  dye,  or  perishe  by  Ship- 
wracke  in  the  waye  thetherwarde,  or  beffore  he  ffinde 
the  myne,  the  Charge  of  the  voyage  is  not  onely  lost, 
But  the  enterprize  it  selfe,  ffor  I  dare  not  trust  myne 
owne  Memorye,  and  myne  owne  marckes  ffor  the  ffinde- 
inge  it ; 

3.  Thirdlye  :  yf  this  yeare  bee  spent  in  the  Tryall,  it 
wilbee  two  yeares,  and  more,  ere  his  Ma"e  cann  Reape 
any  proffitt  ffrom  thence,  where  as  yf  both  bee  and  I  bee 
imployed,  All  maye  bee  do'ne  in  nyne  Monethes  : 

4.  ffowerthlye :  yf  the  myne  bee  once  opened,  and  dis- 
covered, those  Spanyerdes  wch  dwell  uppon  the  same 
Ryver,  and  wch  since  my  beinge  there,  have  Tormented 
an  hundred  of  the  naturall  people  to  death  to  ffinde  the 
place,  will  worcke  it  out  to  the  laat  pounde  weight,  ere 
any  second  companye  cann  bee  sent ;  ffor  yf  the  myne 
laye  deepe  in  the  grounde,  or  in  any  Rocke,  or  harde 
Sparre ;  it  were  not  easelye  taken  upp:  Butt  by  tyme, 
and  by  inhabiteinge  the  places  ;  Butt  seeinge  that  the 
gold  Care,  is  ffounde  but  att  the  Roote  of  the  grasse, 
in    a  Broade  and    fflatt   slate:     The    neyghboureinge 
Spanyerdes,  will  easelyo  worcke  it  out  in  a  shorte  tyme, 
Soe  ere  Kemishe  cann  Returne,  and  a  newe  ffleete  be 
prepared  heere,  and  cann  Arryve  there,  Tenn  Monethea 
wilbee  spent,  And  when  it  shall  Arryve  the  next  yeare, 
whatt  cann  wee  otherwise  looke  ffor,  Butt  to  bee  Laughed 
att  by  our  enemyes,  ffor  haveinge  discovered  ffor  them, 
att  our  charge  a  Myne  of  gold  wch  themselves  haveinge 
inhabited  uppon  the  same  Ryver  Twenty  yeare,  neyther 
by  Tormentinge  others,  nor  by  their  owne  Travell,  could 
ever  ffinde  : 

5.  Lastlye :  whereas  this  Treasure  maye  bee  had  uppon 
the  ffirst  openinge  of  the  Myne,  wthout  Breache  of  Peace, 
Because  the  Spanyerd  hath  neyther  Knoweledge  nor  pos- 
session of  the  Place,  where  it  is,  it  canuott  bee  gotten 
by  a  second  voyage,  w^out  publicque  fforce;  it  maye 
nowe  bee  brought  a  waye  by  two  shippes,   The  next 
yeare  hardlye  wth  Twentye ;  And  better  it  were  (soe  ffarr, 
as  my  weake  Judgmte  cann  discerne)  that  the  Spanyerdes 
should  give  cause  of  quarrell  to  us,  then  wee  to  them  : 

Now:  that  wch  maye  bee  objected  is,  the  importaunce 
of  my  Lib'tye,  Certainlye  yf  it  bee  thought  better  ffor  his 
Matie  to  loose  eoe  greate  Riches,  then  that  I  bee  im- 
ployed in  his  servyce,  I  knowe  noe  Reason  whie  such  a 
one  as  I  ame,  should  bee  sufferred  to  lyve  : 

Yff  it  bee  thought,  that  beinge  att  Lib'tye,  I  would 
Runne  hence  to  som'e  other  Prince,  or  State,  iff  I  did, 
yett  I  doe  not  heare  of  any  wonders,  that  have  been 
Wrought  att  this  daye,  by  anye  Runnegate  of  ours,  And 
sure  I  am'e,  that  the  one  halfe  of  that  wch  I  enjoye  in 
England  by  his  Maties  grace,  would  Buye  my  unnaturall 
knaves  head,  that  is  Beyonde  the  seas,  wheresoever  hee 
thincke  him  selfe  most  sure,  And  ffor  ought  I  heare,  those 
that  have  the  best  entertaynem16  els  where  would  most 
willinglye  Retourne  into  their  owne  Countryes  uppon 
exceedinge  easie  Condic'ons,  ffor  the  rest,  ffor  me  to  pur- 
chase a  yeares  Lib'tye,  or  perchaunce  lesse  by  Perjurye, 
and  inffamye,  ffor  mee,  to  leave  my  wyfe  and  Children, 
to  bee  spurned  att  as  the  wyfe  and  Children  of  a  ffaith- 
lesse  and  ungratefull  Traytor,  I  trust  that  yor  LOPP  will 
never  Beleive  it  of  mee. 
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ffor  other  wortbie  Men;  whoe  (howesoever  yor  LOPP 
atande  indifferent)  may  disswade  hia  Ma116  in  all  they 
cann  ffrom  this  enterprize,  and  passe  wth  the  Bame 
sleight  Contempt,  *&  som'e  of  Kinge  Henrye  the 
scaventhes  Councello1*  did,  the  offerr  of  Columbus;  I 
shall  greatlye  ffeare,  (yf  the  Case  were  myne)  that  when 
his  MaUe  should  understand  that  the  Spanyerdea  have 
ffounde  this  place,  whoe  endaungered  all  the  States  of 
Europa,  by  the  lyke,  that  bee  might  justlye  laye  it  to  my 
Charge,  that  this  Treasure  might  have  been  his,  ffor  this 
hazard  of  a  Reede,  ffor  the  Adventureinge  of  an  ould, 
and  Sorrowe-worne  Man,  whom'e  death  would  shortlye 
have  delivered  (invito  domino),  and  whoe  yf  bee  had 
don'e  well,  it  had  been  ffor  the  Kinge,  yf  yll ;  the  shame, 
inffamye,  and  Losse  had  been  bis  owne,  his  Enemyes  had 
had  a  greater  Advauntage  over  him,  then  ever;  And 
onely  his  owne  ffrindes  whoe  were  Content  to  Adventure 
themselves  and  their  {fortunes  wth  him, bee  had  Betrayed: 

Thus  much  I  saye,  bis  Matie  maye  saye  in  the  ffuture, 
whether  justlye  or  noe,  yor  LOPP  cann  better  Judge  then 
I  cann:  ffor  myne  owne  parte,  god  doth  wy tines  it  wth 
mee,  that  I  ffinde  little  Cause  of  hope,  to  out*  lyve 
another  wynter,  happie  thereffore  should  I  thincke  my 
selfe,  yf  I  might  Repaye  that  lyfe  to  the  Kinge  wch  bee 
hath  lent  me,  with  som'e  good  interest,  And  not  leave  it 
to  death,  whoe  will  shortlye  seaze  it,  eyther  att  a  Base 
pryce,  or  ffor  noethinge,  Butt  to  godes  providence  I  must 
leave  it:  And  rest: 

Yor  Lo      humble  servante 

WALTER  RAWLEIQH: 


Brightoi 
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BENJAMIN  DISRAELI,  EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD. 

(See  8th  8.  iii.  321,  361, 401,  443,  482.) 

The  works  showing  the  exact  date  of  publication 
are  placed  in  this  list  before  those  bearing  the 
year-date  only. 

1885. 

Home  letters  written  by  the  late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield 
in  1830  and  1831.  'Absence  is  often  a  great  element  of 
charm.'  Endymion.  Second  edition.  London  :  John 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street.  1885.  All  rights  reserved. 
— 8vo.  pp.  [9],  139.  B.M.  2410  a. 

The  introductory  pages  are  distinguished  by 
Arabic  figures  in  brackets,  instead  of  the  usual 
Roman  letters.  Mr.  Ralph  Disraeli  contributes  a 
preface  of  two  pages,  and  prints  on  the  last  page  of 
the  volume  two  stanzas  written  by  his  brother 
whilst  sailing  on  the  yEgean  Sea. 

The  '  Runnymede  Letters.'    With  an  introduction  and 

notes  by  Francis  Hitchman London  :  Richard  Bentley 

&  Son 1885 — 8vo.  pp.  xii,  292.  B.M.  8139  bb.  29. 

The  nineteen  letters  occupy  pp.  1-242  and  are 
followed  by  « The  Spirit  of  Whiggism,'  as  in  the 
edition  of  1836. 

1886. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  correspondence  with  hia  sister, 
1832-1852.  Fortt  nihil  difficile.  With  a  Portrait.  Lon- 
don :  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street.  1886.— 8vo. 
pp.  xtv,  269.  B.M.  2410  b. 

Mr.  Ealph  Disraeli's  preface  is  on  pp.  vii,  viii. 
For  the  French  translation  see  1889. 

Gleanings  from  Beaconsfield.  Compiled  by  H.  St.  John 
Raikes.  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.,  Limited.  London,  Bel- 


fast, and  New  York.-1886.  16mo.  pp.  ii,  46.  B.M, 
8139  a.  17. 

A  series  of  extracts  from  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
speeches  arranged  under  headings. 

People's  Edition.  3rf.  Gleanings  from  Beaconsfield. 
Compiled  by  H.  St.  John  Raikes.  Marcus  Ward  &  Co,, 
Limited.  London,  Belfast,  &  New  York.— 1886.  8vo. 
B.M.8139aaa.29(8). 

This  is  a  tract  of  32  pp.,  with  the  title  on  the 
first  page  of  the  cover. 

Wellington.—'  Sonnets  of  this  Century,'  edited  by  Wil- 
liam Sharp,  1886,  pp.  268-9.  B.M.  11604  aa. 

For  the  history  of  this  sonnet  see  1848. 

1887. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  letters.  1830-1852.  'Forti  nihil 
difficile.'  New  edition  of  '  Home  Letters  '  and  '  Corre- 
spondence with  his  Sister,'  with  additional  letters  and 
notes.  With  a  portrait.  Edited  by  his  brother.  Lon- 
don :  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street.  1887.  All  rights- 
reserved.— 8vo.  pp.  [14],  1-248.  B.M.  10920  ccc.  20. 

The  prefatory  pages  have  figures  within  brackets. 

1888. 

Tancred,  or  the  new  crusade.  By  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  E.G.  New  edition.  London  :  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co.— 1888.  8vo.  pp.  iv,  487. 

See  1847. 

Vivian  Grey.  By  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Author  of 
"  Coningsby,"  "  Henrietta  Temple,"  "Sybil,"  "  Venetia," 
etc.,  etc.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  London :  Warwick  House, 
Salisbury  Square  ;  New  York  :  Bond  Street.— 1888.  8vo. 
pp.  viii,  9-247.  B.M.  12603  h.  2. 

Pp.  i,  ii,  are  advertisements  preceding  the  half- 
title.  See  1826. 

The  wondrous  tale  of  Alroy.  By  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  author  of  "Vivian  Grey,"  "Coningsby,"  "Venetia," 
etc.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.  London  :  Warwick  House. 
Salisbury  Square,  E.G.  New  York  :  Bond  Street.— 1888. 
8vo.  pp.  vi,  104.  B.M.  12603  h.  3. 

See  1833. 

Contarini  Fleming :  a  psychological  autobiography. 
By  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  author  of  <(  Vivian  Grey," 
"  Coningsby,"  "  Venetia,"  etc.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co. 
London  :  Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C  New 
York:  Bond  Street.— 1888.  8vo.  pp.  iv,  130.  B.M, 
12603  h.  4. 

See  1832. 

Henrietta  Temple.  A  Love  Story.  By  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  author  of  "Vivian  Grey,"  "Coningsby," 
"Venetia,"  etc.  "Quoth  Sancho,  read  it  out  by  all 
means;  for  I  mightily  delight  in  hearing  of  Love  Stories." 
Ward,  Lock  and  Co.  London  :  Warwick  House,  Salis- 
bury Square,  E.C.  New  York  :  Bond  Street.— 1888.  8vo 
pp.  vi,  169.  B.M.  12603  h.  5. 

See  1837. 

Coningsby;  or,  the  new  generation.  By  the*  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  author  of  "  Vivian  Grey,"  "  Venetia," 
"  Contarini  Fleming,"  etc.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.  London  • 
Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square,  B.C.:  New  York  • 
Bond  Street.— 1888.  8vo.  pp.  vi,  7-191.  B.M.  12603  h.  6. 

Pp.  i,  ii,  are  advertisements  preceding  the  half- 
title.  See  1844. 

Sybil,  or  the  two  nations.  By  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield, 
author  of  "Comngsby,"  "Henrietta  Temple,"  "Vivian 
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Grey,"  etc.  "The  Commonalty  murmured,  and  said, 
'There  never  were  so  many  Gentlemen,  and  BO  little 
Gentleness."'—  Bishop  Latimer.  Ward,  Lock  and  Co. 
London  :  Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square,  B.C.  New 
York  •  Bond  Street.-1888.  8vo.  pp.  x,  11-195.  B.M. 
12603  h.  7. 

Pp.  i,  ii,  are  advertisements  preceding  the  half- 
title.  See  1845. 

Venetia.  By  the  Earl  of  Beaconafield,  author  of 
"  Vivian  Grey,"  "  Coningsby,"  "  Henrietta  Temple,"  etc. 
[Three  lines  of  poetry,  as  in  1837.]  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co. 
London  :  Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.G.  New 
York  :  Bond  Street.—  1888.  8vo.  pp.  iv,  193.  B.M. 
12603  h.  8. 

See  1837. 

The  young  duke.  By  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  author 
of  "  Coningsby,"  "  Vivian  Grey,"  "  Sybil,"  etc.  Ward, 
Lock  and  Co.  London  :  Warwick  House,  Salisbury 
Square.  New  York  :  Bond  Street.—  1888.  8vo.  pp.  vi, 
7-146.  B.M.  12603  h.  9. 

Pp.  i,  ii,  are  advertisements.     See  1831. 

Price    sixpence.     The    Primrose   Edition  ......  George 

Routledge    and    Sona.    [Pictorial    cover.]  ......  London  : 

George  Routledge  and  Sons,  Broadway,  Ludgate  Hill; 
Glasgow  and  New  York.  1888.-8  vols.  8vo.  B.M. 
126031. 

The  volumes  are  not  numbered,  but  are  advertised 
on  the  back  of  the  half-titles  in  the  following  order  : 
*  Vivian  Grey,'  pp.  iv,  5-245  ;  '  Coningsby,'  pp.  vi, 
7-207;  *  Sybil/  pp.  vi,  7-192;  'Contarini  Fleming,' 


pp.  iv,  7-194  (the  pagination  is  wrong;  p.  7  should 
have  been  p.  5)  ;  'The  Young  Duke/  pp.  vi,  7-154  ; 
'The  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy,'  'The  Rise  of 
Iskander,'  pp.  viii,  9-160  ('  Alroy'  ends  on  p.  124, 
and  the  half-title  of  'Iskander'  is  p.  125); 
4  Venetia,'  pp.  iv,  5-185  ;  '  Henrietta  Temple,' 
pp.  iv,  188. 

1889. 

Coningsby;  or  the  new  generation.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G.  (Reprinted  from  the 
Edition  of  1844.)  Edited,  with  a  preface  and  elucidatory 
notes,  by  Francis  Hitchman,  author  of  '  The  Public  Life 
of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,'  <kc.,  &c.  London  :  W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.,  13,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  1889. 
—  8vo.  pp.  xviii,  458.  B.M.  12619  e.  2. 

The  half-title  is  not  counted  in  the  pagination  of 
the  prefatory  matter.  There  is  also  a  frontispiece 
entitled  '  A  Cabinet  Pudding.'  Mr.  Hitchman's 
identifications  of  the  characters  of  the  novel  differ 
in  some  instances  from  those  in  the  key  printed 
under  1844. 

Lettres  de  Lord  Beacpnefield  a  sa  soeur,  traduites  avec 
introduction,  notices  historiques  et  notes,  et  precedes 
d'une  6tude  sur  Lord  Beaconsfield  et  le  parti  Tory  par 
Alexandre  Dehaye,  Licencie  6s  lettres,  licencid  en  droit, 
Membra  de  la  Soci6te  de  legislation  comparee.  Paris  : 
Librairie  academique  Didier,  Perrin  et  Cie.,  librairea- 

liteurs.  35,  Quai  des  Grands-  Augustine.  35.  1889.  Toua 
droita  reserves.—  8vo.  pp.  vi,  461.  B.M.  010920  e.  1. 

Pp.  1-82  comprise  "  Lord  Beaconsfield  et  le  parti 
Tory,"  signed  "  Alexandre  Dehaye."  The  "  Intro- 
duction aux  Lettre?,"pp.  83-112.,  is  signed  "Le 
Traducteur."  The  laat  two  letters,  pp.  406-7,  are 
dated  "  8  juin  1852"  and  "  16  fe>rier  1852."  The 


.alter  should  be  "  juin,"  like  the  former.  Pp.  409-54 
are  occupied  by  "  Notes  de  1'Etude  et  de  1'Intro- 
duction."  See  1886. 

Be  vena.  YTrorovAopSovB.  AwrpaeArj.  Kara 
fj.€T<i<f>pa.(rLV  I.  F.  XlaTTTra.  'E£e8o$?7  e*  TOVTVTTO- 
ypafaiov  TTJ<S  "  KvTrpov."  AdpvaKi  TTJ  14  Matov 
1889.— 8vo.  pp.  584.  B.M.  12603  1. 

A  translation  of  'Venetia.'    See  1837. 

1890. 

Lothair.  By  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G.  '  N3sse 
omnia  haec  salus  est  adolescentulis.'  Terentius.  New 
edition.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  And  New 
York  :  15  East  16th  Street.  1890.— 8vo.  pp.  xx,  485. 

See  1870. 

Venetia.  By  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G.  [Three 
ines  of  poetry,  as  in  1837.]  New  edition.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  1890.— 8vo.  pp.  viii,  482. 

See  1837. 

Alroy.    Ixion    in   heaven.     The    infernal    marriage.  • 
Popanilla.  By  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G.  New  edition. 
London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  1890. — 8vo.  pp.  viii, 
463. 

The  "Preface  to  Alroy"  occupies  pp.  v-vii; 
'Alroy/  pp.  1-252;  "Notes  to  Alroy,"  pp.  253- 
266  ;  '  Ixion  in  Heaven,'  pp.  267-97  ;  '  The  In- 
fernal Marriage/ pp.  299-362;  'Popanilla/ pp.  363- 
463.  For  '  Alroy  '  see  1833  ;  for  '  Ixion/  1832  ; 
for  '  The  Infernal  Marriage/ 1834;  for  '  Popanilla/ 
1828. 

Sybil,  or  the  two  nations.  By  the  Earl  of  Beaconafield, 
K.G.  '  The  Commonalty  murmured,  and  said,  "  There 
never  were  eo  many  Gentlemen,  and  so  little  Gentleness."' 
Bishop  Latimer.  New  edition.  London :  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co.  And  New  York  :  15  East  16th  Street.— 
1890.  8vo.  pp.iv,  489. 

See  1845. 

'H  3A.VTap(Tia  TOV  2K€VTe/3/X7T€t.      TloVTfjaa  TOU 

AopSov  J$r)Kovcr<f>iX.§  Kara  /i€Ta</>/>curti>  Ia>.  I\ 
TrTra.  Ei/ AevKcuo-ia  :  1890.  E/c  TOV  TVTTO- 
•ypafaiov  A.  II.  M.L\aTj\i8ov  Trapa  rt]v  ayopav 
KVKKOV.—  4to.  pp.  iv,  5-130.  B.M.  12604  d.  11. 

A  translation  of  '  The  Rise  of  Iskander.'  See 
1833. 

1891. 

Coningsby,  or  the  new  jreneration.  By  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  K.G.  New  edition.  London  :  Longman", 
Green,  and  Co.  And  New  York  :  15  East  16th  Street. 
1891.— 8?o.  pp.  viii,  477. 

The  "  Preface  to  the  Fifth  Edition  "  is  paged  as 
vii-ix,  but  should  apparently  be  v-vii.  See  1844. 

Coningsby;  or,  the  new  generation.  By  Benjamin 
Disraeli  (Earl  of  Beaconsfield).  Cassell  &  Company, 
Limited  :  London,  Paris  &  Melbourne.  1891.  —  8vo. 
pp.  iv,  5-382.  B.M.  12611  i.  22. 

See  1844. 

Henrietta  Temple:  a  love  story.  By  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  K.G.  '  Quoth  Sancho,  read  it  out  by  all 
means;  for  I  mightily  delight  in  hearing  of  Love  Stories/ 
New  edition.  London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  And 
New  York  :  15  East  16th  Street  1891.— 8vo.  pp.  viii, 
464. 
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The  Advertisement,  p.  vii,  says  :  "  This  Work 
was  first  published  in  the  year  1837."  See  that 
year  and  also  1853. 

Contarini  Fleming  :  a  psychological  romance.  The 
rise  of  Iskander.  By  the  Earl  of  Beaconefield,  E.G. 
New  edition.  London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Go.  — 
1891.  8vo.  pp.  viii,  461. 

The  "  Preface  to  Contarini  Fleming  "  is 


vii  ;  '  Contarini  Fleming,'  pp.  1-373  ;  *  Iskander,' 
pp.  375-461.  For  '  Contarini  Fleming  '  see  1832  ; 
for  'Iskander/  1833. 

Endymion.  By  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  E.G.  *  Quic- 
quid  agunt  homines.'  New  edition.  London  :  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Co.  And  New  York  :  15  East  16th 
Street.  1891.—  8vo.  pp.  iy,  474. 

See  1880. 

The  treasure  house  of  tales  by  great  authors.  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  [Series  title-page.]  Tales  and  sketches  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield, 
K.G.  With  a  prefatory  memoir  by  J.  Logic  Robertson, 
M.A.  London  :  William  Pateraon  &  Co.  1891.—  8vo. 
pp.  xxiv,  389,  and  portrait.  B.M.  012611  k. 

The  Preface  is  pp.  vii-xxiii.  The  book  contains 
'  A  True  Story/  pp.  1-3  ;  *  The  Carrier  Pigeon,' 
pp.  4-17;  'The  Consul's  Daughter/  pp.  18-48; 
'Popanilla/  pp.  49-157;  *'  Walstein  ;  or  a  Cure 
for  Melancholy/  pp.  158-74;  '  Ixion  in  Heaven/ 
pp.  175-206;  'The  Speaking  Harlequin.  The  Two 
Losses  ;  in  One  Act/  pp.  207-15  ;  '  The  Infernal 
Marriage/  pp.  216-84;  *'The  Midland  Ocean/ 
pp.  285-88  ;  '  Ibrahim  Pacha/  pp.  289-309  ;  '  The 
Court  of  Egypt/  pp.  310-12;  'The  Valley  of 
Thebes/  pp.  313-19  ;  'Egyptian  Thebes/  pp.  320- 
332;  'Shoubra/  pp.  333-37;  'Eden  and  Lebanon/ 
pp.  338-39;  'A  Syrian  Sketch/  pp.  340-42  ;  'The 
Bosphorus/  pp.  343-45  ;  *'  An  Interview  with  a 
Great  Turk/  pp.  346-50  ;  '  Munich/  pp.  351-56  ; 
'On  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mr.  Disraeli/ 
pp.  357-89.  The  date  of  publication  of  the  first 
three  stories  is  given  in  the  Preface,  but  not  of  the 
remainder.  All  have  been  described,  however, 
under  the  year  of  publication,  in  the  preceding 
portions  of  this  bibliography,  with  the  exception  of 
the  three  articles  marked  above  by  an  asterisk.  It 
is  possible  that  these  may  have  appeared  in 
'  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty  '  from  1843  to  1846,  as 
the  British  Museum  does  not  possess  these  volumes. 

1892. 

Vivian  Grey.  By  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G.  [Two 
lines  of  poetry,  as  in  1826.]  New  edition.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  And  New  York  :  15  East  16th 
Street.  1892.—  8vo.  pp.  vi,  487. 

See  1826. 

The  young  duke  :  '  a  moral  tale,  though  gay.'  Count 
Alarcos  :  a  tragedy.  By  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G. 
New  edition.  London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  And 
New  York  :  15  East  16th  Street.—  1892.  8vo.  pp.  vi,  451. 

The  "  Advertisement  to  '  The  Young  Duke  '  "  is 
p.  v;  'The  Young  Duke/  pp.  1-325;  'Count 
Alarcos/  pp.  327-451.  For  '  The  Young  Duke  ' 
see  1831  ;  for  'Count  Alarcos/  1839. 


I  have  the  following,  consisting  of  thirty  pages. 
This,  though  without  the  year  of  publication,  must 
refer  to  an  early  time  of  authorship.  The  title  is : 

Earl  Beaconafield's  first  novel.  The  consul's  daughter. 
Hitherto  unpublished.  44  Essex  Street,  Strand. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

[•The  Consul's  Daughter  '  appeared  in  '  Heath's  Book 
of  Beauty,  1836,'  pp.  74-113.] 

At  8th  S.  iii.  443  a  short  key  to  '  Lothair '  is 
quoted  as  given  in  '  N.  &  Q./  7th  S.  i.  38,  and 
Cardinals  Wiseman  and  Manning  are  supposed 
to  be  the  originals  of  Cardinal  Grandison  in  the 
novel.  Manning,  yes  ;  Wiseman,  no.  Cardinal 
Grandison  ''seceded  from  the  Anglican  Communion 
and  entered  the  Church  of  Borne."  Manning  did 
this  ;  but  not  Wiseman,  who  was  not  a  convert. 
Again,  the  personal  appearance  of  Grandison,  "the 
attenuation  of  his  form,"  "countenance  of  an 
extreme  pallor,"  "his  cheeks  were  hollow," 
applies  exactly  to  Manning,  but  certainly  not  to 
Wiseman,  who  was  stout  and  portly  in  frame. 
Again,  Grandison  said,  "  I  never  eat  and  never 
drink,"  and  at  dinner  he  "sat  with  an  empty 
plate/'  spoke  of  his  "  banquet  of  dry  toast,"  and  in 
one  place,  I  think,  is  said  to  dine  on  biscuits  and 
water.  All  this  points  to  Cardinal  Manning  as  the 
original  of  Cardinal  Grandison. 

GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. 


JOHN,  SECOND  BARON  KING. 
In  Messrs.  Elwin  and   Courthope's  edition  of 
Pope  ('  Works/  vol.  iv.  pp.  364-5)  is  given  a  note 
in  explanation  of  lines  545-8  of  the  fourth  book  of 
the'Dunciad':— 

Great  C**,H**,P**,K*, 

Why  all  your  Toils?  your  Sons  have  learn'd  to  sing. 
How  quick  Ambition  hastes  to  ridicule  ! 
The  Sire  is  made  a  Peer,  the  Son  a  Fool. 

It  is  quoted  from  Croker,  who  uses  Wilkes's 
MS.  notes,  that  the  initials  mean  Cowper,  Har- 
court,  Parker,  and  King,  all  of  whom  had  held  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  and  it  is  added  :  "  Of 

the second  Lord  King  I  cannot  discover  that 

anything  is  known. "  Something,  however,  can  be 
supplied. 

John  King  was  the  eldest  son  of  Peter,  first 
Lord  King,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain. 
According  to  Arthur  Collins  ("'  Peerage  of  England/ 
fifth  edition,  vol.  vii.  pp.  273-4)  he 

"was  appointed  Out-Ranger  of  his  Majesty's  forest  of 
Windsor,  on  July  1,  1726 ;  and  was  a  member  for 
Launceston  (alias  Dunivid)  in  Cornwall,  in  the  first 
Parliament  called  by  George  II.,  and  elected  for  the  city 
of  Exeter,  and  also  for  Launceston,  in  the  Parliament 
summoned  to  meet  on  June  13, 1734 ;  but  succeeded  to 
the  peerage  before  it  met  for  the  dispatch  of  business. 
His  Lordship  in  May,  1726,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
to  Robert  Fry,  of  Yarty,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  Esq.; 
which  Lady  departed  this  life  in  the  23d  year  of  her  age, 
on  January  28, 1733/4,  leaving  no  issue,  and  was  buried 
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at  Ockham.  And  his  Lordship,  afterwards,  being  in  an 
ill  state  of  health,  was  advised,  for  change  of  air,  to  go  to 
Portugal ;  but  in  his  voyage  to  Lisbon,  departed  this  life, 
on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Ruby,  on  February  10, 
1739/40,  and  was  buried  at  Ockham." 

As  to  John  King's  political  career,  it  may  be 
added  that  he  was  returned  for  Launceston  at  the 
general  election  of  August,  1727,  but  he  took  no 
part  in  the  three  crucial  divisions  of  that  Parlia- 
ment— on  the  Civil  List  in  1729,  on  Walpole's 
Excise  scheme  in  1733,  and  on  the  proposed  repeal 
of  the  Septennial  Act  in  1734.  At  the  general 
election  of  May  of  the  last-named  year  he  was 
again  put  in  nomination  for  Launceston,  and  was 
also  brought  forward  at  Exeter,  the  birthplace  of 
his  father,  and  he  was  elected  for  each  place — at 
the  head  of  the  poll  at  Exeter  and  second  at 
Launceston.  Sir  William  Irby,  then  Chamber- 
lain to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  one  of  the  defeated 
candidates  in  the  latter  constituency,  petitioned 
the  House  of  Commons  against  King's  return, 
declaring  that 

"  many  Persons  were  admitted  to  poll  for  the  said  Mr. 
King,  who  had  no  right  so  to  do ;  and  the  Votes  of 
several  Persons,  who  bad  a  Right  to  Poll,  and  offered  to 
Vote  for  the  Petitioner  were  refused ;  by  which  undue 
Means,  and  by  the  Partiality  and  unwarrantable  Prac- 
tices of  Caleb  Jenkins,  who  acted  as  Mayor  of  the  said 
Borough,  and  by  other  illegal  and  unwarrantable  Prac- 
tices, the  said  Mr.  King  is  returned."— February  1, 1735; 
*  Commons  Journals,'  vol.  xxii.  p.  343. 

As  King  had  by  this  time  succeeded  to  the 
peerage,  his  father  having  died  on  July  22,  1734, 
he  naturally  employed  no  counsel  to  defend  his 
seat.  The  allegations  of  Irby  (afterwards  Lord 
Boston)  were  held,  after  investigation  by  a  com- 
mittee, to  be  proved,  and  that  courtier  was  declared 
duly  returned  (March  24,  ibid,  p.  428). 

I  have  been  able  to  trace  none  of  King's  poetry, 
for  Croker,  as  quoted  by  Messrs.  Elwin  and  Court- 
hope,  obviously  misconceived  the  lines  given 
above,  he  having  observed — 

"It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  by  'Your  sons  have 
learnt  to  sing,'  Pope  meant  that,  by  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, the  sons  of  these  great  lawyers  were  all 
musicians." 

Lord  Campbell,  in  his  « Lives  of  the  Chancellors ' 
(vol.  iv.  p.  623),  was  nearer  the  mark  when  he  said 
of  the  first  Lord  King's  four  sons,— 

'•three  of  whom  successively  inherited  his  honourable 
title  and  ample  estate.  Though  all  well-behaved,  none 

lem  appear  to  have  in  any  way  gained  much  renown. 

eldest,  for  dabbling  in  poetry,  is  grouped  in  the  '  Dun- 
d  with  other  dull  eons  of  distinguished  sires." 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  learn'd  to  sing"  is 

patent  that  it  is  wonderful  that  even  Croker 

>uld    misunderstand    it ;    and    a  contemporary 

parallel  can  be  furnished  from  a  verse  of  1736, 

quoted  by  Mr.  John  Underbill  in  his  introduc- 

ion  to  a  recent  edition  of  the  works  of  John 

Gay,— 


0  Queensberry,  could  happy  Gay 

This  offering  to  thee  bring  : 
'Tis  his,  my  lord  (he'd  smiling  say), 

Who  taught  your  Gay  to  sing. 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 


ETYMOLOGY  OP  "DOLMAN."— In  the  Hakluyt 
Society's  volume  for  1886,  'Early  Voyages  and 
Travels  in  Russia/  a  very  startling  etymology  of 
the  word  dolman  is  given,  which,  like  Sir  Boyle 
Roche's  rat,  should  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  The 
etymology  is  volunteered  in  the  shape  of  a  supple- 
mentary note  to  explain  a  statement  made  by  old 
Anthony  Jenkinson  to  the  effect  that  a  certain 
"  Great  Basha  "  wore  t(  a  robe  of  Dolly  man  t  crim- 
son." "  Dollymant,"  we  are  told,  is 
"  from  the  Hungarian  DAhlman,  from  ddfil,  red,  and 
man,  a  thing.  The  dahlman  was  a  short  red  cloak  worn 
by  the  Hungarian  guards.  Dolman  is  still  the  term 
applied  to  the  pelisse  worn  in  our  Hussar  regiments." — 
P.  civ. 

It  is  the  greatest  pity  that  the  commentator  does 
not  name  his  authority  for  this  string  of  strange 
statements.  He  will  be  astonished,  perhaps,  to 
learn  (1)  that  there  is  no  circumflex  accent  in  Hun- 
garian ;  (2)  that  there  is  only  one  word  in  Hun- 
garian (ihlet)  in  which  the  letter  h  is  followed  by 
an  I ;  and  (3)  that  ddhl  does  not  and  never  did 
mean  red,  or  anything  else,  in  Hungarian.  Further- 
more, if  he  will  refer  to  the  'Lexicon  Linguae 
Hungaricae  ./Evi  Antiqnioris,'  recently  published 
by  the  Hungarian  Academy,  he  will  find,  nnder 
the  word  "  Dolmdny,"  quotations  proving  that  dol- 
mans were  worn  by  civilians  as  well  as  by  soldiers, 
and  not  merely  by  the  guards  in  Hungary ;  and 
that  in  the  case  of  civilians  the  colour  of  the  gar- 
ment was  left  entirely  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer, 
and  was  not  necessarily  red. 

With  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
Littre  gives  three  varieties  of  spelling  it  in  French, 
viz.,  doliman,  dolomon  (in  the  seventeenth  century), 
and  dolman.  He  states  that  the  garment  was 
introduced  into  France  with  the  hussars  under 
Louis  XIV.,  and  that  the  etymology  is  from 
Turkish  "  Thouldmet,  vetement  que  les  Turcs  por- 
tent sous  la  pe'lisse."  The  form  doliman  is  not 
given  in  the  Hungarian  '  Lexicon,'  and  is  probably 
wholly  unknown  in  Hungary,  like  the  ddhlman  in 
the  Hakluyt  Society's  volume.  L.  L.  K. 

"  CAVALRY  CURATES  "  AND  PREACHING  PONIES. 
— The  following  remarkable  announcement  occurred 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph^  June  10,  at  p.  7: — 

"  The  latest  development  of  the  mounted  brigade  is  an 
ecclesiastical  corps  called '  Cavalry  Curates,'  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  England In  out  of  the  way  dis- 
tricts, where  the  population  is  scant  and  sparse,  small 
chapels  of  iron  or  other  material  will  be  constructed,  in 
which  the  services  will  be  conducted  by  'Cavalry 
Curates,'  supplied  with  lithe  and  strong  ponies  for  the 
purpose,  who  will  not  only  preach  in  half  a  dozen  places 
on  Sunday,  but  will  arrange  to  hold  galloping  ministra- 
tions during  the  week." 
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The  suggestion  that  litheness  and  strength  are 
requisite  for  enabling  ponies  to  preach  in  half  a 
dozen  places  at  once,  deserves  attention.  What  is 
meant  by  "  galloping  ministrations  "  I  do  not  quite 
understand  ;  it  seems  to  refer  to  some  form  of 
spiritual  polo.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

"EDITION." — Some  time  ago,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, there  was  a  paragraph  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  draw- 
ing attention  to  a  common  misuse  of  the  word 
edition  when  copy  is  meant.  A  startling  blunder 
of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  Catholic  News  of  May  6. 
The  person  alluded  to  is  Mr.  T.  W.  Allies  :  — 

"  In  acknowledgment  of  his  services  our  present  Holy 
Father,  Leo  XIII.,  bestowed  on  him  not  long  since  a  gold 
medal,  an  entire  edition  of  his  works  having  been  for- 
warded to  Rome  previous  to  the  Episcopal  Jubilee." 

Here  it  is  evident  that  set  is  what  the  writer 
meant.  A  YORKSHIREMAN. 

EPIGRAPH.— The  following  rhymes  were  scribbled 
on  a  Lambeth  MS.  633  by  one  Robert  Dawson. 
Perhaps  a  collection  of  such  epigraphs  would  be 
interesting  :— 

Tyme  past  can  neuer  be  called  agayn        )        R  T\ 
My  tyme  here  spent  encreaseth  my  payn  j  F 
Farewell,  adue  I  must  needes  goo  hens 
My  labour  is  lost,  I  gett  no  pens. 
Gratia  nulla  pent,  nisi  gratia  blakmonachorum, 
Eat  et  semper  erit,  litille  thanke  in  fine  laborum. 
Adue,  farewell,  I  woll  depart  |  per  ut 

Valete,  good  fellowes,  ye  greve  my  hart  j  supra. 

KOBERT  STEELE. 

A  FRAUDULENT  BOOK. — The  following  recent 
cutting  from  a  local  daily  deserves  a  niche  in  the 
literary  temple  of '  N.  &  Q.':— 

"  In  the  New  York  Nation,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor  exposes 
a  remarkable  literary  fraud.  The  Latin  version,  he 
says,  of  the  four  voyages  of  Vespucius  issued  at  the  St.- 
Die  Press  and  made  by  Bassin  is  in  small  quarto,  and 
purports  to  be  translated  from  the  French.  It  was  used 
by  GrynaeuB  in  the  several  editions  of  his  'Novus  Orbis,' 
and  fourteen  leaves  from  his  book  in  the  Paris  (1532) 
edition  (pp.  135-160)  have  been  made  the  basis  of  what 
is  put  forward  as  a  unique  copy  of  a  wholly  unknown 
edition  of  the  same  Latin  version  issued  on  the  same  day 
in  May  1507,  and  in  folio  form,  but  with  the  difference 
that  it  professes  to  be  translated  from  the  Spanish.  The 
pagination  of  these  fourteen  leaves  has  been  altered  by 
scratching  out  the  original  and  stamping  in  new  figures, 
with  a  star  before  and  after  the  new  figure  to  conceal 
the  traces  of  the  old  ones ;  but  the  process  is  discernible 
by  holding  the  pages  to  the  light.  For  a  title-page  a 
leaf  containing  an  address  to  the  reader  has  been  taken 
from  some  other  book  (which  called  Veepucius  Alberi- 
ctu),  and  reversed  in  binding,  so  as  to  give  a  blank  recto, 
on  which  a  title  has  been  made  with  the  pen.  The  final 
leaf,  like  the  title,  is  of  different  paper  from  the  body 
of  the  book,  and  is  wholly  pen- work.  The  fabricator  has 
left  discernible  the  lead-pencil  rulings  which  guided  him 
in  his  work,  and  the  cut  which  is  the  emblem  of  the 
Sk-Die  Press  does  not  correspond  in  measurement  and 
otherwise  to  a  genuine  impression.  This  fraudulent 
book,  which  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Italy,  has  been 
facsimiled  in  a  hundred  copies,  which  are  offered  at  a 


hundred  lire.  The  professed  original  has  been  offered  to 
American  collectors  at  5.000  marks.  Henry  Stevens,  in 
the  Athettceum,  July  4,  1885,  exposed  the  forgery  of  a 
professed  unique  edition  of  Cadamosto's  voyages  made  in 
the  same  way  by  taking  pp.  1-78  of  the  Paris  (1532) 
edition  of  Grynaeus,  with  a  forged  title  and  colophon 
leaf,  which  was  probably  the  work  of  the  fabricator  of  the 
present  Vespucius." 

J.  B.  S. 

THE  PERSIAN  POET  KEYAM  AND  THE  MOGUL 
EMPEROR  AKBAR.— The  following  parallel,  which 
I  noticed  lately,  will,  I  think,  interest  lovers  cf 
Tennyson  who  may  be  unacquainted  with  it. 
The"ophile  Gautier,  in  the  chapter  entitled  "  Poe"sie 
Persane "  in  '  L'  Orient,'  ed.  1877,  vol.  ii.,  in 
speaking  of  the  Persian  poet  Keyam  (or  Khay- 
ydm  ?),  who  lived,  I  believe,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, says  :— 

"  Dans  cet  autre  quatrain,  ce  que  les  philosophes  appel- 
lent '  la  tolerance  '  est  exprime  avec  une  largeur  de  vue 
sans  pareille.  Nathan  le  Sage  de  Lessing  n'aurait  pas 
mieux  parle:  'Le  temple  des  idoles  et  la  Kaaba  sont 
des  lieux  d'adoration ;  le  carillon  des  cloches  n'est  autre 
chose  qu'un  hymnechante  a  la  louangedu  Tout- Puissant. 
Le  mehrab,  PSglise,  le  chapelet,  la  croix,  sont  en  verite 
autant  de  fayons  diffSrentes  de  rendre  hommage  a  la 
DiviniteV  " 

In  *  An  Inscription  by  Abul  Fazl  for  a  Temple 
in  Kashmir,'  quoted  by  Tennyson  as  an  intro- 
duction to  his  poem,  '  Akbar's  Dream,'  are  the 
following  words:  "If  it  be  a  mosque  people 
murmur  the  holy  prayer,  and  if  it  be  a  Christian 
church  people  ring  the  bell  from  love  to  Thee." 

In  the  poem  Tennyson  puts  the  following  lines 
in  Akbar's  mouth  : — 

I  hate  the  rancour  of  their  castes  and  creeds, 

I  let  men  worship  as  they  will,  I  reap 

No  revenue  from  the  field  of  unbelief. 

I  cull  from  every  faith  and  race  the  best 

And  bravest  soul  for  counsellor  and  friend. 

I  loathe  the  very  name  of  infidel. 

I  stagger  at  the  Koran  and  the  sword. 

I  shudder  at  the  Christian  and  the  stake. 

LI.  62-69. 
In  the  notes  Tennyson  says, — 

"His  [Akbar's]  tolerance  of  religions  and  his  abhor- 
rence of  religious  persecution  put  our  Tudors  to  shame. 
He  invented  a  new  eclectic  religion  by  which  he  hoped 
to  unite  all  creeds,  castes,  and  peoples  :  and  his  legis- 
lation was  remarkable  for  vigour,  justice,  and  humanity." 
Akbar,  according  to  Tennyson,  and  also  to  Hole's 
'  Brief  Biographical  Dictionary,'  was  born  in  1542, 
and  died  in  1605.  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

SWIFT.— The  following  letter  appeared  in  the 
Daily  News,  Dec.  14,  1892:— 

"  A  curious  autograph  letter  of  Dean  Swift  has  been 
discovered  among  the  old  papers  at  Capt.  Loder- 
Symonds's  eeat,  Hinton-Waldriet  Manor,  Berkshire.  It 
bears  date  1719,  and  appears  to  be  addressed  to  some 
member  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  family.  '  I  have  (says 
the  Dean)  the  honour  to  be  captain  of  a  band  of  nine- 
teen musicians  (including  boye),  which  are  I  hear  about 
five  less  than  my  friend  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  and  I 
understand  music  like  a  Muscovite ;  but  my  choir  is  so 
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degenerate  under  the  reigns  of  former  Deans  of  famous 
memory,  that  the  race  of  people  called  Gentlemen  Lovers 
of  Music  tell  rne  I  must  be  very  careful  in  supplying  two 
vacancies,  which  I  have  been  two  years  endeavouring  to 
do.  For  you  are  to  understand  that  in  disposing  these 
musical  employments,  I  determine  to  act  directly  con- 
trary to  Ministers  of  State,  by  giving  them  to  those  who 
best  deserve.  If  you  had  recommended  a  person  to  me 
for  a  church  living  in  my  gift,  I  would  be  less  curious  ; 
because  an  indifferent  parson  may  do  well  enough,  if  he 
be  honest ;  but  singers,  like  their  brothers  the  poets, 
must  be  very  good,  or  they  are  good  for  nothing.'  The 
Duke  of  Chandos  was,  of  course,  Pope's  '  Timon,'  the 
patron  of  Haudel." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

TOBACCO.— In  early  writers,  tobacco  is  continu- 
ally referred  to  as  a  holy  weed,  and  Nash  calls  it  a 
*'  divine  drugge."     Dekker,  in  the  '  Gull's  Horn- 
book,' 1609,  calls  it  uthis  divine  weede."     These 
epithets  were  probably  given   on  account  of  its 
supposed  curative  powers.     Thus,  in  Lyly's  *  Wo- 
man in  the  Moone,'  1597,  III.  i.,  when  Stesias 
is  wounded,  Pandora  asks  her  servant  to  gather 
the  following  medicinal  preparations  : — 
Go,  go,  Gunophilus,  without  delay, 
Gather  me  balrae  and  cooling  violets, 
And  of  our  holly  hearbe  nicotian, 
And  bring  wtthall  pure  hunny  from  the  hyve, 
That  I  may  heere  compound  a  wholsome  salve, 
To  heale  the  wound  of  this  unhappy  hand. 

J.  E.  SPINGARN. 
New  York. 

INVITE  =  INVITATION.— The  Daily  News  of  Fri- 
day, May  1 9,  p.  5,  col.  4,  par.  5,  has,  "  Lord  Car- 
rington,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Sir  William 
Jenner,  were  staying  at  Windsor  last  evening  by 
invite  of  the  Queen."  The  italics  are  mine.  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  word  in  my  weekly 
American  paper,  and  I  hear  it  used  occasionally  in 
conversation,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  become  general. 

PAUL  BIERLET. 

CARINGTON.— It  is  well  known  that  a  family 
named  Smith  or    Smythe,  deduces    its    descent 
from  Sir  Michael  Carington,  temp.  Hie.  I.,  but  is 
assumed  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  line  of  the 
present  Lord  Carrington,  a  very  popular  nobleman 
with  the  same  family  name.     No  connexion  is 
claimed,  but  there  is  a  very  close  link ;  thus,  we 
meet  with  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  of  Broxtow,  circa 
70,  and  a  Thomas  Smith   of  Broxtow,  living 
18,  yet  they  are  supposed  to  represent  different 
families.     Broxtow  names  a  hundred  in  Notting- 
hamshire, and  the  old  hall  is  now  a  farmhouse  in 
Mborough  parish.     Surely  it  will  be  possible  to 
obtain  further  light  upon   this  very  remarkable 
coincidence.  A.  HALL. 

"HEDGE-PRIEST."— We  have  heard  more  than 
once  that  this  contemptuous  term  arose  in  Ireland 
in  the  days  of  persecution,  when  the  Catholic  clergy 
were  proscribed  and  found  it  necessary  to  instruct 
their  flocks  under  hedges  or  in  other  similar  places, 


where  they  were  free  from  prying  eyes  and  in  some 
degree  sheltered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
The  term  is,  however,  far  older.  It  occurs  in  a 
document  dated  1558,  given  in  Foxe's  '  Acts  and 
Monuments,'  Seeley's  edition,  1868,  vol.  viii. 
pp.  542,  544.  N.  M.  &  A. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

STRADIVARI. — For  the  life  of  Antonio  Stradivari, 
the  great  violin  maker,  upon  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, we  shall  be  glad  to  know  of  any  reference 
to  him  or  his  instruments  existing  in  books  or 
papers  of  the  last  century.  He  was  born  in  1644, 
and  died  in  1737.  Our  reference  is  somewhat 
broad,  but  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  information 
concerning  him  in  contemporary  literature.  We 
shall  also  be  glad  to  know  whether  any  light  can 
be  thrown  upon  the  matter  of  the  instruments 
made  by  Stradivari  for  James  II.  of  England. 
The  instruments  have  disappeared,  and  nothing 
was  ever  heard  about  them  by  Sir  William  Cusins, 
the  late  Master  of  Her  Majesty's  Music.  The 
history  of  this  transaction  is  contained  in  a  MS. 
notice  of  Stradivari  by  Don  Desiderio  Arisi  (who 
was  a  conventual  priest  of  the  order  of  Gerolimini, 
and  resided  in  the  convent  attached  to  the  famous 
church  of  St.  Sigismonde  outside  Cremona).  It  is 
as  follows : — 

"  In  the  year  1682,  on  the  8th  of  September,  the 
banker  Michele  Monzi,  of  Venice,  sent  him  an  order  for 
the  whole  set  of  violins,  altos,  and  violoncellos,  which  that 
gentleman  sent  as  a  present  to  King  James  of  England." 

These  instruments  were  probably  sent  to  England 
in  1685  or  later. 

"On  the  22nd  of  August,  1686,  Marquis  Michele 
Rodeschini  ordered  a  viol  da  gamba  to  be  sent  to  King 
James  II.  of  England." 

At  present  only  two  letters  by  Stradivari  are 
known  to  us,  and  one  of  these  we  fortunately 
possess.  We  think  that  among  the  many  col- 
lections of  autographs  in  this  country  there  pro- 
bably may  be  others.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
that  such  is  the  case.  W.  E.  HILL  &  SONS. 

38,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

'  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.' — I  have  original  letters  from  Richard 
Baxter,  Matthew  Prior,  &c.,  Bath,  1817,  and 
'Literary  Curiosities,'  series  the  first,  'Unpub- 
lished Letters  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  illus- 
trative of  the  Herbert  Family,'  Bath,  1818. 
Was  there  a  second  series?  At  the  end  of  the 
first  volume  there  is  an  announcement  of  '  Lite- 
rary Trifles,'  by  the  same  editor,  2  vols.  Was 
the  work  published  ?  CPL. 
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ENDYMION  PORTER.  —  A  correspondent  of 
*N.  &  Q.,'  in,  I  think,  6th  S.  x.,  mentions  that  the 
late  Lord  Strangford,  a  lineal  descendant  of  En- 
dymion  Porter,  was  engaged  in  collecting  docu- 
ments for  his  biography.  Can  any  correspondent 
say  where  these  MSS.  are  now  to  be  found  ?  They 
were  not  mentioned  in  the  wills  of  Lord  Strang- 
ford or  of  Lady  Strangford,  his  executrix. 

R.  B.  TOWNSHEND. 

LADY  CHARLOTTE  EDWIN  was  a  Lady  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  in 
1770.  Who  was  she;  and  when  did  she  die  ? 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

THE  MARPRELATE  TRIALS. — Is  it  possible  to 
find  the  date  of  the  trial  of  Sir  Richard  Knightley 
for  his  complicity  in  the  printing  of  the  Martin 
Marprelate  tracts?  Hargrave,  in  his  *  State 
Trials,'  gives  it  as  31  Eliz.,  Feb.  31,  A.D.  1588, 
and  is  followed  by  Cobbett,  who  simply  copied 
him.  The  date  "Feb.  31"  at  once  indicates  a 
mistake.  This  is  corrected  in  the  preamble,  "  On 
Friday,  the  13  of  Feb,,"  &c.  But  there  is  clearly  a 
mistake  even  then,  that  is,  taking  Feb.  13,  1588. 
The  press  was  seized  in  Manchester,  August,  1589. 
An  argument  takes  place  between  Popham  and 
Hales  whether  the  printing  at  his  bouse  was 
before  or  after  the  second  proclamation  of  31  Eliza- 
beth. The  date  of  this  proclamation  is  Feb.  13, 
1588,  the  very  date  given  to  the  trial.  Again, 
except  in  this  one  instance,  the  trials  in  Cobbett 
are  given  chronologically.  The  one  immediately 
preceding  is  April  18,  1589,  the  one  immediately 
following  July  24,  1590.  JOHN  TAYLOR. 

Northampton. 

FRENCH  PEERAGE.  —  Can  any  one  tell  me 
whether  such  a  book  exists  as  a  French  extinct 
and  dormant  peerage,  similar  to  the  one  we  have 
published  by  the  late  Sir  Bernard  Burke  ?  I  dare 
say  some  of  your  readers  will  tell  me  where  such  a 
book  can  be  procured,  with  price,  &c. 

DOMINICK  BROWNE. 

Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

"LUTE  OF  WISDOM."  —  This  old  designation 
I  met  with  in  a  book  of  receipts  of  1655.  It  does 
not  mean  any  musical  instrument  wherewith  to 
ravish  the  spheres,  but  a  lute  wherewith  to  cement 
an  alchemical  retort.  Can  any  say  how  this 
sapient  lute  was  made  ?  0.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch. 

WILLIAM  PONT  DK  L'ARCHE.— This  was  a  Nor- 
man knight.  Was  he  so  named,  and  were  others 
so  named,  from  having  built  a  bridge  with  an  arch 
which  was  a  surprising  engineering  feat  of  the 
period?  ARCUS. 

LADY  GARRARD.— Who  was  the  Lady  Garrard 
or  Gerard  from  whose  portrait  Hollar  made  an 
etching  in  1652  ?  Parthay  (1722)  calls  her  Gar- 


rard, and  so  does  the  British  Museum.  In  the 
Towneley  Collection  she  appeared  as  Lady  Gerard. 
One  would  think,  from  the  attitude,  hands,  &c.,  that 
the  original  picture  might  be  a  Van  Dyck.  Is  the 
picture  extant,  and  has  it  ever  been  identified  ?  I 
should  be  grateful  for  any  information  with  regard 
to  her.  W.  H. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.— In  a  work  published  last  year, '  Social  Life 
in  England  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution/ 
it  is  stated  that  in  1676  the  profits  of  the  postal 
service  were  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York.  "  At 
that  time  the  revenue  was  farmed  at  forty-three 

million   pounds  per  annum It  was  found  in 

1685  that  the  net  revenues  had  increased  to  the 
extent  of  sixty-five  million  pounds  per  annum." 
Surely  there  is  some  great  mistake  here.  Is 
millions  a  misprint  for  thousands  ? 

E.  LEATON-BLENKINSOPP. 

LITERARY  FORGERY. — Such  of  your  readers  as 
are  collectors  of  Jefferies's  works  would  do  well 
to  note  that  there  exists  a  forgery  of  '  Suez-cide,' 
sufficiently  well  done  to  have  deceived,  according 
to  the  Clique,  the  majority  of  the  principal  second- 
hand bookmen.  An  early  note  of  the  points  of  dif- 
ference between  the  reprint  and  the  original  would 
be  of  service.  FRAM. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  MASS  BY  A  "SUB-DEACON." 
— According  to  the  records  of  a  parish  in  which  I 
am  interested,  the  first  incumbent,  appointed  in 
1280  by  the  prior  of  the  monastery,  distant 
twelve  miles  (who  was  patron),  was  only  a  "  sub- 
deacon."  How,  in  this  case,  were  mass  and  the 
rites  of  the  Church  performed?  W.  L.  S. 

"ADHEMAR'S  PROPHECY."  —  According  to  a 
gloomy  prophecy  of  Adhemar,  the  catastrophe  is 
predicted,  within  the  space  of  four  or  five  thousand 
years,  when  the  waters  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
with  the  increasing  congelation  of  the  north-polar 
regions,  will  be  attracted  towards  the  north,  and 
will  overflow  the  whole  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Where 
may  one  find  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  this  prophet ;  and  in  which  particular  work  did 
he  utter  this  prophecy  ?  X. 

THE  SAVOY. — Has  any  one  compiled  a  list  of 
books  published  or  printed  in  this  place  ?  If  so, 
where  is  it  to  be  seen  in  print  or  MS.? 

N.  M.  &  A. 

"  DILLY-DALLY."— Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  in 
a  speech  at  Bradford,  makes  use  of  this  compound 
word  in  a  sense  with  which  I  am  not  familiar  : — 

"  I  once  knew  a  very  great  lady  in  London,  and  she  had 
a  great  dislike  to  statements  which  to  her  seem  to  depart 
from  the  actual  truth  ;  but  she  was  much  too  educated 
and  much  too  cultivated  to  use  that  short  sharp  word 
which  may  be  sometimes  used  in  the  English  language 
to  describe  those  particular  statements.  (Laughter.) 
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She  was  so  particular  that  she  would  not  even  use  t 
describe  an  inaccurate  statement  the  word  fib— (laughter 
— but  she  in  variably  used  a  wonderful  word  when  she  hear 
an  inaccurate  statement,  and  the  word  was  '  Dilly-dally 
—a  '  Dilly-dally.'  (Laughter.)  I  think  that  it  is  a  ver 
Parliamentary  word;  it  is  a  word  I  can  use  on  ai 
occasion  like  this  to  express  statements  which  are  no 
altogether  accurate ;  it  is  a  word  which  suits  me  very 
well,  very  perfectly  to  describe  the  statements  of  th 
learned  professor  who  is  learned  in  everything  excep 
when  he  speaks  about  politics — (laughter) — and  who  has 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  has  told  a  great  many  '  dilly 
dallies.'  "—Daily  Telegraph,  May  27. 

The  lexicon  meanings  attached  to  this  word  are 
"  to  loiter,  to  trifle,  to  delay."  This  "  much  toe 
educated  "  lady  must  have  had  some  authority  fo 
the  prevaricative  sense  in  which  she  uses  thii 
"wonderful  word."  Is  any  contributor  of  *N.  &  Q. 
aware  of  it  ?  W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

Dublin. 

FRANCIS  LEGGE,  1775.  —  Can  any  of  you 
readers  kindly  give  me  particulars  of  the  above 
I  believe  he  was  Governor  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
in  1775.  PHILIP  PENTIN. 

Midland  Institute,  Birmingham. 

AUTHOR  OF  BALLAD  WANTED. — In  the  Literay 
Chronicle  in  1825  there  was  published  a  ballac 
entitled  '  Kathleen,'  the  first  two  lines  of  which 
are  : — 

0  distant  but  dear  is  that  sweet  island  wherein 
My  hopes,  with  my  Kathleen  and  kindred,  abide. 

The  last  line  of  each  of  the  three  stanzas  of  the 
ballad  contains  the  words — 

Kathleen  ma  vourneen,  cushlih  ma  chree. 
Can  any  one  say  who  wrote  the  song  ? 

W.  W.  DAVIES. 

ARIOSTO  :  NAMES  OF  FISHES.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  who  are  students  of  Italian  tell  me  what 
are  the  English  equivalents  of  the  following  "crea- 
tures in  the  sea's  entra"!!,"  which  Astolfo  tells 
Ruggiero  he  saw  Alcina  "  calling  from  the  vasty 
deep"  by  magic  charms  and  words  alone?  My 
three  Italian  dictionaries  do  not  help  me,  although 
both  Millhouse's  and  Meadows's  are  very  good : — 
Salpe  :  Coracini  :  Pistrici  :  Fisiteri. 

'  Orlando  Furioso,'  canto  vi.  36. 

The  next  stanza  (37),  describing  how  Astolfo 
and  his  companions  fell  into  the  error  of  mistaking 
a  mighty  whale  for  a  small  island,  "perch*  era 
ferma  e  che  mai  non  si  scosae,"  reminds  us  of  Mil- 
ton. See  '  Paradise  Lost,'  book  i.  200-208. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

'SCENES  DE  LA  VIE  DE  BOH^HE.'— Has  this 
celebrated  work  of  Henri  Murger  ever  been  trans- 
lated into  English  ?  If  so,  by  whom  ;  and  where 
could  I  obtain  a  copy  of  the  same  ? 

S.  J.  AD  AIR  FITZ-GERALD. 

THE  LADY  MART  WROTH.— In  the  Seventh 
Report  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  p.435a, 


Sir  John  Leeke,  writing  to  Sir  Edmund  Verney 
(under  date  December  4,  1640),  says  :  — 

"P.S.  —  I  received  lately  a  most  courteous  and  kind 
letter  from  my  old  mistress,  the  Lady  Mary  Wroth  ...... 

She  wrote  me  word  that  by  my  Lord  of  Pembroke's  great 
mediation,  the  King  hath  given  her  son  a  brave  living  in 
Ireland." 

Can  any  reader  tell  me  when  the  Lady  Mary 
married  again,  and  who  her  second  husband  was  1 
Her  first  husband,  Sir  Robert  Wroth,  died  before 
June  3,  1614,  and  their  only  child,  an  infant,  in 
1616.  W.  C.  W. 

[See  8<b  s.  Hi.  407.] 

ZERAH  COLBURN.  —  Is  there  any  memoir  in 
existence  of  this  celebrated  calculator,  who  was 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  Jedidiah  Buxton  ?  He 
is  said  to  have  been  born  in  America  in  1804,  and 
to  have  been  for  a  short  time  at  Westminster 
School.  He  died  in  1840.  Three  or  four  lines 
are  given  to  him  in  the  *  Imperial  Dictionary  of 
Universal  Biography/  but  mention  is  not  made  of 
his  education  at  Westminster. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

HERALDRY.  —  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  when  the  change  in  the  arms  of  Hastings  from 
Or,  a  manche  gu.,  to  Arg.,  a  manche  sa.,  as  now 
borne,  was  made,  and  why  ?  What  were  the  arms 
borne  by  Lord  Hastings  de  Hungerford,  died  1507? 
Also,  what  were  the  arms  of  John  de  la  Pole,  last 
Duke  of  Suffolk  of  that  name,  who  died  circa 
1491;  and  the  exact  date  when  the  head  of  the 
Manners  family  (from  whom  the  Dukes  of  Rut- 
land are  descended)  obtained  the  title  of  Lord  Ros? 

R.  S. 


ENGLAND  AS  DESCRIBED  BY  FOREIGNERS. 

(8th  S.  iii.  347.) 

The  following  works  may  be  of  use  to  MR. 
BURION.  They  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
ever  published,  if  only  for  their  quaintness,  gross 
miss  t  ute  ments,  and  inaccuracies. 

A  Dane's  Excursions  in  Britain.  By  J.  A.  Anderson. 
1809. 

A  Journal  of  Travels  in  England.  Holland,  and  Scot* 
and.  By  B.  Silliman.  New  York,  1810. 

This  is  the  gentleman  who  could  not  understand 

low  the  English  could  witness  such  a  play  as 

Inkle  and  Yarico,'  in  which  the  heroine  is  a  black 

ady,  although  he  did  not  object  to  'Othello,' 

here  the  hero  is  a  black  gentleman. 

'  L'Anpleterre  au  Commencement  du  Dix-Neuvieme 

Siecle.     Par  M.  De  Levis.    Due  et  Pair  de  France,  1815. 

This  book  is  a  mine  of  information  about  us  and 
ur  customs  ;  and  so  also  are  the 

Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in  Great  Britain 
uring  the  Years  1810  and  1811.  By  M.  Simond.  1815. 

England  and  the  English  People.  By  Jean-Baptiste 
Jay.  1816. 
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Quinze  JourB  a  Londres  a  la  Pin  de  1815.  Par  ***. 
1816. 

Londres,  la  Cour  et  les  Provinces  d'Angleterre, 
d'Ecosse,  et  d'Irelande;  ou,  Esprit,  Moeurs,  Coutumea, 
Habitudes  Privees  des  llabitans  de  la  Grande  Bretagae. 
1816. 

When  MR.  BURION  has  mastered  all  these  he 
will,  I  can  guarantee,  know  more  about  his  own 
country  than  he  ever  did  before.  In  brief,  he  will 
learn,  among  other  things,  that  we  owe  to  Henry 
V.  the  law  that  no  Englishman  is  to  drink  his 
wine  without  mixing  it  with  water ;  that  Buona- 
parte was  the  agent  of  England,  and  lost  Waterloo 
by  an  arrangement  with  the  British  Cabinet ;  that 
physicians  might  only  dress  in  black ;  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  his  guests  eat  whole  turtles, 
served  in  their  shells ;  that  on  Christmas  Day 
every  person  has  at  his  table  a  potage  detestable 
made  of  dry  raisins  and  boiled  prunes  (this  is 
almost  up  to  M.  Max  O'Rell's  best  form  !) ;  and 
that  the  name  of  lunch  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  those  who  lounge  in  Bond  Street  take  a  repast 
at  the  eating  shops  called  le  lounge.  Also  in  these 
erudite  works  is  the  information  given  that  the 
patriotic  Wigths  or  Wighs  (meaning  the  Whigs) 
all  come  from  "  L'ile  de  Wiggh,"  and  that  their 
own  particular  paper  is  La  Perruque  Independante, 
which  they  call  the  "  Independant  Whigth."  Then 
we  are  treated  to  the  valuable  information  that  a 
republican  will  only  get  drunk  on  wines  of  home 
i  i  mufacture ;  that  the  ministers  only  drink  port, 
v  hile  the  Opposition  must  drink  claret  and  bur- 
gundy; that  hare  and  gooseberry  sauce  is  a 
patriotic  dish,  and  that  an  Opposition  dinner  con- 
sists of  boiled  beef  and  carrots  boiled  in  water,  and 
cabb  ages ;  and  that  Presbyterians  always  eat  calf's 
head  on  January  30  (the  day  on  which  Charles  I. 
was  beheaded).  A  blackleg  is  so  called  because 
the  law  forces  him  to  wear  black  boots,  which  he 
is  never  allowed  to  take  off.  Mothers  take  their 
children  to  witness  executions,  and  thrash  them 
when  they  get  them  home,  so  as  to  instil  useful 
and  salutary  lessons  into  their  youthful  minds.  If 
an  Englishman  loses  a  leg  he  has  the  other  one 
cut  off,  as  he  must  have  a  pair  of  legs,  either 
wooden  or  natural.  Mothers  and  fathers  make 
their  children  practise  le,  boxe  regularly  before 
them,  and  le  loxe  is  always  commenced  by  the 
opponents  butting  each  other  like  rams. 

Another  work  illustrating  our  manners  and 
customs  is  "  L'Angleterre,  vne  a  Londres  et  dans 
ses  Provinces.  Par  M.  le  Mare"chal-de-camp, 
Pillet,  Chevalier  de  St.  Louis,  et  Officier  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur,  a  Paris,  1815,"  and  must  not 
be  overlooked  by  those  who  would  observe  the 
light  in  which  we  appear  to  others.  Pillet  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  close  custody  in  the  Medway — 
which,  perhaps,  stands  for  "les  Provinces" — 
though,  as  he  broke  his  parole,  he  may  have  had  an 
opportunity  for  seeing  other  provincial  neighbour- 
hoods. Since,  however,  he  was  the  greatest  liar  o 


all  the  Frenchmen  who  have  ever  written  on  this 
country,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  few  examples  of 
ihose  lies  which,  in  his  hands,  are  almost  a  form  of 
art  :— 
"  The  virtue  of  Englishwomen  is  that  of  slaves :   it 

aets  just  as  long  as  the  watchfulness  of  the  beast  to 
whom  they  have  been  married." 
"  All  the  young  women  of  England  live  in  a  state  of 

ncontinence,  and  neither  Peasant,  Squire  nor  Lord  has 
ever  the  least  scruple  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  from  what 
may  have  occurred  previously  to  marriage." 

In  reading  this  one  wonders  that  there  was  no 
Englishman  alive  to  stop  the  foul  mouth  that 
uttered  such  slanders  ;  it  appears,  however,  that 
ihere  was  none.  Here  is  another  extract : — 

1  About  tea-time  in  an  English  salon  the  ladies  are 
drunk,  though  they  are  seldom  seen  to  drink  more  than 
one  glass  of  wine  at  dinner.  The  opportunity  is  when 
they  retire  from  the  gentlemen.  A  mysterious  temple  is 
destined  to  the  same  bacchanalian  uses  as  the  dining  room, 
the  only  difference  is  the  liquor  drunk— the  gentlemen 
drink  Port,  Madeira,  Champngne, Claret— the  ladies  drink 
only  the  best  French  brandy." 

"  About  forty  years  of  age  every  English  woman  of 
rank  or  fashion  gets  drunk  eve  ry  night  of  her  life,  under 
pretence  of  keeping  the  wind  off  her  stomach." 

Enough,  however,  of  this  bestiality  !  I  pass  to 
more  absurd  errors:  "  Willebersorce  (!)  was  really 
the  friend  of  the  blacks" — the  writer  is  now 
maundering  over  the  Emancipation  ! — but  White- 
bread  (also  given  as  Withebread  and  Withbread, 
though  Whitbread  was  the  name)  was  not  sincere 
in  his  efforts  for  peace." 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Frenchmen  have 
perished  in  tortures  on  board  their  [the  English]  prison- 
ships  during  the  two  last  wars." 

As  an  absolute  fact  forty- eight  thousand  prisoners 
were  the  most  in  England  at  any  time.  "Our 
hunger  knew  no  bounds.  We  were  starved  or 
poisoned."  Then  follows  an  account  of  Lord 
Cordower's  (!)  horse  being  tied  to  a  rail  in  sight  of 
these  unhappy  Frenchmen  and  of  their  flying  at  it 
and  eating  it,  to  prevent  starvation,  and  a  butcher's 
dog  as  well. 

"Few  men  in  England,"  writes  this  monster  of 
mendacity,  "of  the  age  of  fifty  years  have  not 
been  married  three  times";  and  he  gives  as  the 
reason  for  this  that  every  Englishman  who  has 
been  married  a  second  time  has  murdered  the  first 
wife  ;  and  so  on,  ad  nauseam. 

If  MR.  BURION  cannot  find  the  books  I  hav& 
mentioned  —  though  they  may  be  procured  by 
diligent  search— I  will  refer  him  to  the  original 
reviews  on  them,  I  believe  by  Robert  Southey, 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  July,  1815,  and  of 
July,  1816.  Therein  he  will  find  all  the  egregious- 
falsehoods  I  have  quoted  and  more,  with  the 
reviewer's  opinions  anent  them ;  and  also  he  will 
notice  Pillet  decorated  with  a  new  title  which 
he  had  not  himself  affixed  to  his  work,  viz., 
'  Grand  Liar  and  Knight  of  the  Hulks. '  Mean- 
while, if  I  may  add  to  the  list  of  writers  on  England 
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which  MR.  BURION  desires,  I  would  suggest  tha 
he  procures  '  England  Without  and  Within,'  b 
Richard  Grant  White,  a  cultured  and  truthfu 
American,  and  the  *  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals  o 
George  Ticknor,'  wherein  he  will  read  much  trust 
worthy  matter  about  us,  our  society,  and  our  habits 
as  well  as  also  gaining  considerable  information 
concerning  the  greatest  Englishmen  of  Ticknor' 
time.  JNO.  BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 

Barnes  Common. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  MR.  BURION,  * 
enclose  a  list  of  some  of  those  books  on  the  sub 
ject  which  I  possess.  If  I  come  across  others,  '. 
shall  be  glad  to  communicate  their  titles.  Sor 
bi^re's  book,  which  I  have  somewhere  in  thb 
original  as  well  as  in  the  translation,  is  distinctly 
interesting  and  informing.  I  have  found  a  com- 
parison of  the  various  opinions  of  foreigners  on  our 
manners  very  diverting. 

Itinerarium  Galliae  et  Angliae.  Reisebuchlein  durch 
Petrutn  Eisenbergium  Danum.  Leipzigk,  1614.  12mo. 

Itinerarium  Germanice  Galliae,  Angliae,  Italiae.  Scrip 
turn  a  Paulo  Hentznero.  1617.  4to. 

Les  Voyages  de  Mr.  da  Mouconye.    1695. 

Memoires  et  Observations  faites  par  un  Voyageur  en 
Angleterre.  (Misson  de  Valbourg.)  1698.  8vo. 

A  Journey  to  London  in  the  Year  1698.  Written 
originally  in  French  by  Mons.  Sorbiere,  and  newly 
translated  into  English.  London,  1699.  8vo. 

A  Journey  to  London  in  the  Year  1698.  Written 
originally  in  French  by  M.  Sorbiere,  and  newly  trans- 
lated into  English.  London,  1704.  8vo. 

A  Voyage  to  England.  Containing  many  Things 
relating  to  the  State  of  Learning,  Religion,  &c.  By 
Mons.  Sorbiere.  Done  info  English  from  the  French 
original.  London,  1709.  8vo. 

M.  MisBon's  Memoirs  and  Observations  in  his  Travels 
over  England.  Written  originally  in  French,  and  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Ozell.  London,  1719.  8vo. 

Lettres  eur  les  Anglois,  les  Francoia,  et  les  Voyage?. 

Lettre  sur  1'Emeute  arrived  a  Londres  le  2  juin,  1780, 
et  sur  les  Anglais.  1780. 

Tableau  de  Londres  et  de  ses  Environs.  Avec  un 
Precis  de  la  Constitution  de  1'Angleterre.  Par  M.  La 
Combe.  London  and  Brussels,  1784.  8vo. 

Voyage  PhiloBOphique  et  Pittoresque  en  Angleterre  et 
en  France.  Fait  en  1790.  Par  George  Forster.  Traduit 
de  1  Allemand  par  Charles  Pougens.  8vo. 

Souvenirs  de  mes  Vovages  en  Angleterre.  Premiere 
et  Seconde  Parties.  A  Zuric,  1795.  8vo. 

Le  Peuple  Anglais,  bouffi  d'Orgueil.  de  Biere,  et  de 
The,  juge  au  Tribunal  de  la  Raison.  Paris,  1803.  8vo. 

L  Angleterrp,  vue  a  Londres  et  dans  ses  Provinces 

ndant  un  Sejour  de  dix  Anneesdont  six  comme  Prison- 

ar  de  Guerre.  Par  M.  le  Marechal-de-Camp  Fillet. 
*  &ri§,  lolo.  8vo. 

Quinze  Jours  a  Londres  a  la  fin  de  1815.   Par  M.  **  *. 

1 81 5.    8vo. 
8yo'X  8emttineB  en  Hotel  Garni  a  Londres.    Paris,  1817. 

iQiVi°ya?e  en  An*letprre  pendant   les  Anneea  1810   et 
11.    Avec  des  Observations  sur  l'£tat  Poht-que  et 

Moral.    ParSimond.    1817.    8vo. 

Une  Annee  il  Londres.     Par  1'Auteur  de  Quinze  Jours 

et  de  Six :Mois  a  Londre>.    Paris.  1819.    8ro. 
L  Angleterre,  1'Irlande,  et  1'Scosie.    Souvenirs  d'un 


Voyageur   Solitaire,  ou    Meditations  sur  le  Caractere 
National  des  Anglais.    Paris,  1843.    8vo. 

J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 

Has  MR.  BURION  entered  on  his  list  'The 
Travels  of  Cosmo  III.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in 
the  Reign  of  Charles  II.,'  published  by  Mawman, 
London,  1821  ?  HERMENTRUDE. 

Consult  '  Early  Travellers  in  Scotland '  and 
'Scotland  before  1700,'  both  edited  by  Mr.  P. 
Hume  Brown,  and  published  by  Mr.  David 
Douglas,  Edinburgh.  W.  E.  WILSON. 

[Very  many  lists  of  these  have  been  sent  us.  A  simple 
enumeration  of  modern  books  on  England  would  occupy 
much  space.] 

"SALZBBRY"  AND  "SOMBRESKT"  (8th  S.  Hi. 
101,  197,  272,  370).— I  think  I  took  the  name  of 
Margaret  de  la  Pole  from  Spener,  who  in  his  great 
heraldic  work  ('  Historia  Insignium  Illustrium ') 
explains  the  sixth  panel  of  the  shield  of  Nogaret, 
Due  d'Epernon,  by  saying,  "Gaston  [de  Foix], 
Visc'te  de  Benanges,heredem  Candalae  Margaretam 
duxit,  quse  ex  Pooliis  et  Suffolciis  descendit." 
Some,  he  goes  on,  say  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Michael  II.,  others  say  her  father  was  Duke 
Richard,  and  her  mother,  he  adds,  according  to 
some  authorities  was  Catherine  Stafford,  according 
to  others  Isabel  de  Montbray,  "D.  Norfolcise."  He 
makes  rather  a  hash  of  the  bearings,  giving  doable- 
tinctures  and  a  choice  of  lions'  heads  or  leopards' 
for  "  Poole  »  as  he  calls  it.  They  are  evidently  De 
La  Pole  and  Wingfield  quarterly,  but  he  quotes, 
his  authority  for  one  version,  "Gelict,"  and  adds, 

'  Illud  [i.  e ,  1  and  4]  interpretatur  Poll  in  Anglia, 
hoc  [i.  e.,  2  and  3]  Suffolck  Candale." 

It  is  quite  clear  the  lady  who  married  John  de 
?oix,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Eendal,  could  not 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Duke  Richard,  for  the 
only  Richard  who  had  a  claim  to  the  title,  had 
only  his  elder  brother  not  been  attainted,  died  at 
.he  battle  of  Pavia  seventy  and  more  years  after 
he  lady's  marriage.  But  Spener  says  some  say 
he  was  a  daughter  of  Michael  II.;  he  gives, 
ndeed,  a  choice  of  mothers,  one  of  whom,  Kathe- 
ine  Stafford,  was  wife  of  Michael  II.,  and  Elizv 
3eth  Mowbray  was  wifeof  Michael  III.  Michael  III. 
nly  held  the  earldom  for  a  very  few  months.  He 
ras  killed  at  Agincourt,  Oct.  25,  1415.  His 
ather,  Michael  IT.,  had  been  killed  at  the  storming 
f  Harfleur  just  before  (1414?).  The  third  Michael 
nust  have  been  quite  young,  as  we  may  surmise 
rom  his  eldest  daughter  Eatherine  being  only 
our  at  her  father's  death.  His  brother  Earl  Wil- 
ara  (he  did  not  become  Duke  until  1448)  was 
nly  nineteen  when  he  succeeded  to  the  title. 

I  fear  I  took  Spener's  authority  too  readily  for 
le  Countess  of  Kendal's  name,  and  chose,  per- 
aps  unadvisedly,  the  second  Michael  as  her 
ather,  still  resting  on  Spener. 

Serjeant  Roll,  in  his  argument  on  the  case  of 
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Grey  of  Ruthyn,  gives  the  third  Michael  three 
daughters :  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  de  Foix,  E. 
Kendal,  died  s.p.  (in  which  he  seems  clearly  wrong); 
Isabel,  wife  of  Lord  Morley  ;  and  Catherine,  nun 
at  Brisyerd.  Probably  all  this  is  wrong.  The 
statement  is  in  Collins's  'Precedents.'  Serjeant  Roll 
seems  to  have  confused  two  of  the  daughters  of 
Michael  III.  with  their  aunts,  Eatherine,  Abbess 
of  Barking,  and  Isabel,  whom  I  believe  to  have 
married  Thomas,  Lord  Morley. 

Eatherine,  the  nun,  daughter  of  Michael  III., 
might  have  been  released  from  her  vows  to  marry 
John  de  Foix.  The  age  might  suit,  as  she  would 
only  be  twenty-nine  in  1440.  This,  too,  would 
fit  the  complaint  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament, 
which  distinctly  calls  the  lady  niece  of  Duke 
William.  Anyhow,  in  face  of  the  Rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  cannot  suppose  the  lady  was  a  sister  of 
Duke  William,  which  she  would  have  been  if 
Spener  was  right  in  his  one  alternative  of  making 
her  a  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  Michael. 

Could  she  have  been  the  daughter  of  Sir  John, 
who  died  1429,  or  of  Sir  Alexander,  who  died  in 
the  same  year,  or  of  Miles  ?  Thomas  was  a  priest, 
and  these  are  all  the  brothers  of  Duke  William 
I  know  of. 

Duke  William  had  an  uncle  Richard,  born  in 
1369.  He  died,  I  believe,  in  1403  ;  but  I  know 
nothing  of  him. 

I  do  not  think,  from  the  Epernon  arms,  that  the 
countess  could  have  been  a  niece  of  Duke  William 
by  a  sister. 

The  arms  of  France  in  Anne's  shield  do  not, 
I  believe,  convey  any  intimation  of  her  being 
related  to  the  French  royal  family.  She  was 
related  through  her  great-grandmother  (if  I  am 
right  in  my  conjecture),  a  D'Albret,  to  the  Bour- 
bons. But  the  Bourbons,  though  they  bore  the 
lilies  of  France,  bore  them  differenced  by  a  bend- 
let.  The  Constable  D'Albret  bore  France  and 
D'Albret  quarterly,  not  in  right  of  his  Bourbon 
mother,  who  was  no  heiress,  but  by  special  grant 
of  Charles  VI.  for  his  great  services  to  France.  I 
know  some  authorities  say  it  was  the  Bourbon 
alliance  which  brought  France  into  the  D'Albret 
shield. 

My  authority  for  there  being  no  Dean  of  Salis- 
bury on  Sept.  29,  1502,  is  Bishop  Stubbs's  edition 
of  Le  Neve's  'Fasti,'  where  the  dates  of  Dean 
Cheyne's  death  and  of  Dean  Rowthall's  election 
are  given  as  I  asserted.  THOS.  WILLIAMS. 

Aston  Clinton. 

"ALE-DAGGER"  (8*  S.  iii.  387,  436,  494).— 
All  the  scoffing  in  the  world  at  the  '  N.  E.  D.>  will 
not  prove  that  Nash's  "  swapping  ale-dagger  "  was 
"doubtless  such  an  instrument  as"  the  "  puissant 
sword  "  of  Hudibras,  or  that  the  "  filchman  "  was  a 
dagger.  Fortunately,  one  of  Nash's  contemporaries, 
William  Harrison,  has  given  us  an  account  of  the 


weapons  worn  in  civil  life  by  Englishmen  of  the 
period.  "  Seldome,"  he  says, 

shall  you  see  anie  of  my  countriemen  aboue  eighteene 
r  twentie  yeeres  old  to  go  without  a  dagger  at  the  least 

at  his  backe  or  by  his  side Our  nobilitie  weare  com- 

nionlie  swoords  or  rapiers  with  their  daggers,  as  doth 
euerie  common  seruing  man  also  that  folio  we  th  his  lord 
and  master.  Some  desperate  cutters  we  haue  in  like  sort, 
which  carrie  two  daggers  or  two  rapiers  in  a  sheath  alwaies 
about  them,  wherewith  in  euerie  dronken  fraie  they  are 
mowen  to  worke  much  mischiefe ;  their  swords  &  daggers 
also  are  of  a  great  length,  and  longer  than  the  like  vsed 
n  any  other  countrie,  whereby  ech  one  pretendeth  to 
mue  the  more  aduantage  of  his  enimie." — 'Description 
of  England '  in  Holinshed,  ed.  1587,  i.  199. 

Since,  then,  there  were  daggers  of  a  particular 
kind  noted  for  their  use  in  drunken  frays,  how 
is  it  "mere  slang  or  raillery"  to  call  them  ale- 
daggers,  as  does  the  author  of  '  Pappe  with  an 
Hatchet/  when  he  says,  "  He  that  drinkes  with 
cutters  must  not  be  without  his  ale  dagger  "  ? 

Your  correspondent  MR.  JOHN  TAYLOR,  was 
quite  right  in  his  surmise  as  to  "filchman." 
Harrison  continues : — 

"  I  might  here  speake  of  the  excessiue  staues  which 
diuerse  that  trauell  by  the  waie  doe  carrie  vpon  their 

shoulders but they  are  commonlie  suspected  of 

honest  men  to  be  theeues  and  robbers,  or  at  the  least- 
wise scarse  true  men  which  beare  them." 

And  it  is  another  of  Nash's  contemporaries,  John 
Awdeley,  who  informs  us,  in  his  '  Fraternitye  of 
Vacabondes'  (E.E.T.S.  reprint,  p.  4),  what  a 
filchman  is:  "  An  Vpright  man  [i.e.,  the  chief  of 
a  beggar  crew]  is  one  that  goeth  wyth  the  trunchion 
of  a  staffe,  which  staffe'they  cal  a  Filtchman."  The 
contents  of  Awdeley's  little  book  were  no  doubt 
familiar  to  Nash.  F.  ADAMS. 

HABLOT  (8th  S.  iii.  348).— A.  S.  B.  has,  no 
doubt,  got  this  name  from  Hablot  Knight  Browne, 
alias  "  Phiz."  Some  years  ago  I  puzzled  over  this 
Hablot,  but  without  result.  This  time  I  hope  to 
have  been  a  little  more  successful.  I  have  a  Paris 
directory  for  1881,  but  the  name  is  not  there. 
There  is,  however,  Habilot  once,  but  I  do  not 
believe  this  to  be  the  same  name.  If  it  is,  then 
the  i  stands  for  e.  See  Larchey  (*  Diet,  des  Noms,' 
s.w.  "  Jacquet"  and  "  Robillard").  My  notion 
is  that  Hablot  is  a  double  diminutive  of  Habert, 
which  occurs  quite  a  dozen  times  in  the  above 
directory.  In  these  names  in  bert  =  our  bright, 
both  in  French  and  English,  when  diminutives  are 
formed  from  them,  ert  is  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  ending,  and  not,  as  would  be  correct,  bert. 
Thus  Robert  becomes,  in  English,  Rob,  as  in  Rob 
Roy,  Robin,  &c.,  and  in  French,  Robbe ;  and 
from  this  last,  with  one  6,  we  have  the  dimi- 
nutives Robel,  Robelin,  Robelot  (Larchey).  Robel 
is  not,  indeed,  in  Larchey ;  but  from  Jacque  he 
gives  Jacquel  and  Jacquelot.  Similarly  Hubert, 
by  cutting  off  the  ert,  has  produced  the  single  dim. 
Hubin  and  the  double  dims.  Hublin  and  Hublot= 
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Hubelin  and  Hubelot ;  and  Habert,  treated  in  the 
same  way,  would  give  Hab(e)lot. 

The  only  question  now  remaining  to  be  solved, 
therefore,  is  what  Habert  itself  is  derived  from. 
Pott  (second  edit.,  1859,  p.  221)  says  it  =  O.H.G. 
haduperaht,  which  seems  to  mean  bright  or  illus- 
trious in  war.  Larchey,  on  the  other  hand,  refers 
it  to  "  hab,  possession  ;  bert,  renomme"  " — a  very 
poor  attempt,  I  think.  I  myself  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  comes  from  Herbert,  which  =  hari- 
or  heri-  peraht="mit  oder  im  Heere  glanzend" 
(Pott,  p.  221),  or  bright,  renowned  amid  the  host 
(or,  perhaps,  in  war  ;  see  Schade,  s.v.  "  Harjis"). 
In  Forstemann  the  forms  with  hari  are  at  least  as 
common  as  those  with  heri,  whilst  Body  (in  his 
'  Noms  de  Famille  du  Pays  de  Liege ')  gives  Har- 
bert  (p.  134)  as  well  as  Herbert,  and  so  does 
Ferguson  (*  Surnames  as  a  Science/  p.  55).  Then 
the  first  r  fell,  and  produced  Habert.  Comp.  Fr. 
htberge  (Littre"),  which  was  formerly  herberge  and 
harberge  (Godefroy),  and  of  whicji  the  her  is  the 
same  her  as  that  of  Herbert.  Compare  also  the 
name  Hebert,  which  Larchey  declares  to  be= 
Herbert,  and  of  which  Pott  says  (p.  221)  that  it 
perhaps  =  Herbert  "  mit  Unterdriickung  des  einen 
r."  Our  names  Hebbert  and  Hibbert  ('Kelly's 
London  Directory')  would  seem  also  to  =  Herbert 
with  assimilation  of  the  first  r  to  the  b. 

I  will  now  leave  A.  S.  B.  to  make  his  choice. 
Pott's  interpretation  and  mine  differ  but  very 
little,  if  at  all,  in  meaning.  F.  CHANCE. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

I  believe  this  name  should  be  written  Hablot. 
Mr.  D.  C.  Thomson,  in  his  *  Life  and  Labours  of 
Hablot  Knight  Browne  '—better  known  as  "  Phiz  " 
—tells  us  that  this  famous  artist  had  the  name 
Hablot  bestowed  upon  him  "  in  honoured  remem- 
brance of  one  of  Napoleon's  officers  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  and  who  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  an  elder  sister  of  the  artist." 

CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

"ZOLAESQUE"  (8th  S.  ii.  468;  Hi.  54, 115,  213, 
411). — My  note  at  the  penultimate  reference  was 
penned  less  with  a  view  to  prosely  tism  than  as  a  pro- 
test against  DR.  BREWER'S  method  of  objecting  to 
the  insertion  of  the  above  word  in  the  'N.  E.  D.,' 
though,  of  course,  it  was  written  to  advocate  its 
being  so  inserted.  The  Doctor  very  naturally 
•ttempts  to  rebut  my  strictures,  which  attempt 
calls  for  the  following  numerated  animadversions : 

1.  Zola  certainly  failed  twice  to  get  his  works 
couronnet  (though  if  ever  a  book  deserved  the 
honoor  it  is  4Le  Reve');  but  if  DR.  BREWER  lives 
a  few  years  longer  (which  I  ardently  hope  he  may), 
I  believe  he  will  see  them  (or  one  of  them)  so  dis- 
tinguished. 

2.  That  "  two  or  three  other  French  writers  run 
Zola  close  in  Holywell  literature"  is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  somewhat  beside  the  question  at  issue  be- 


tween us,  or,  in  *  Mikado '  parlance,  it  has  "nothing 
to  do  with  the  case." 

3.  To  adduce  the  testimony  of  the  officers  of  the 
Cent  Garde  is  simply  to  pit  one  set  of  witnesses 
against  another.      My  informants  were    French 
students  (whose  confrere  I  was),  who  passed  through 
their  armies,  both  at  home  and  in  Alsace,  who 
knew  many  of  the  officers  and  men,  and  who  were 
ocular  witnesses  of  the  demoralization  of  both — the 
causa  efficient  of  their  defeat. 

4.  It  may  be  "literary  high  treason"  to  class 
Sterne  with  Zola;  but  I  willingly  submit  to  the 
charge,  confident  that  many  literary  judges  will 
acquit  me  honourably.     'Tristram  Shandy'  will 
hob-nob  congenially  with  '  Nana.'     Cf.  « N.  &  Q.,» 
8th  S.  ii.  304. 

5. 

Doctor 
having  made 

polemical  works;  but  does  not  his  illustration 
argue  exactly  in  favour  of  my  thesis  ?  His  "friend  " 
knew  enough  of  that  heretical  bishop's  leanings  to 
cause  him  to  fight  shy  of  a  perusal  of  his  books. 
Does  not  DR.  BREWER  know  more  than  enough  of 
Zola's  "  literary  filth  "  to  warn  him  not  to  soil  his 
hands  by  further  contact  with  it  1  Bigotry  is  less 
culpable*  in  a  man  who  knows  too  little  than  in  one 
who  knows  too  much. 

6.  "  All  that  Zola  has  written  is  for  the  passing 
moment."  I  venture  to  prophecy  that  the  verdict 
of  posterity  will  disprove  that  sentence,  and  that 
Zola's  pictures  of  French  life  under  the  Second 
Empire  will  have  an  existence  coeval  with  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  written,  and  beyond  it, 
as  much  as  Ovid's  and  Boccaccio's  have  of  theirs. 

May  I  add  that  in  my  last  communication  under 
this  heading  I  wrote,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  "  sui 
juris  "  for  sui  generis  ?  J.  B.  S. 

Manchester. 

P.S.—  A  few  days  after  the  above  note  had  been 
despatched  to  our  worthy  Editor  I  fell  across  an 
extremely  interesting  *  Interview  with  Zola,'  by 
Mr.  V.  R.  Mooney,  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Idler,  which  I  heartily  commend  to  DR.  BREWER'S 
attention.  Replies  1  and  3  are  admirably  con- 
firmed by  it  in  the  grand  maitre's  own  words. 

EARLDOM  OP  STRATHERN  (8th  S.  iii.  389).— 
Margery,  or  Marjory  (aged  twenty- four  in 
34  Hen.  III.,  1249,  and  dead  in  39  Hen.  Ill, 
1254),  the  second  of  the  three  daughters  and  co- 
heiresses of  Robert  de  Muschamp,  Baron  of 
Wooler,  married  Malise,  Earl  of  Strathern,  in 
Scotland,  and  had  issue  two  daughters  and  co- 
heiresses. Murielda,  the  elder  (aged  ten  in 
39  Hen.  III.,  1254,  and  died  s.p.,  Countess  of 
Mar,  20  Ed.  I.,  1291-2)  ;  Marjory  or  Mary,  the 
younger  (aged  six  in  1254  and  "upwards  of 
forty  "  in  1306),  was  wife  of  Nicholas  de  Graham 
(dead  in  1306),  and  mother  of  John  de  Graham, 
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(aged  28  in  1306).  Could  the  latter  have  been 
the  John  de  Graham  slain  at  battle  of  Neville's 
Cross,  1346?  If  Malise  had  also  a  daughter 
called  Matilda,  she  must  been  by  a  second  wife 
(vide  Inq.,  34  Hen.  III.,  No.  40  ;  Inq.  p.m.,  Isa- 
bella de  Forde,  39  Hen.  III.,  No.  40  ;  and  two 
Inq.  p.m.,  Nicholas  de  Graham,  34  Ed.  I.,  No.  28, 
amongst  Records  of  Court  of  Chancery. 

Robert  de  Toni  is  said  by  Burke,  in  '  Extinct 
Peerage,'  to  have  been  a  son  of  Ralph  de  Toni, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  Ralph  de  Toni  who  married 
Judith,  daughter  of  Waltheof,  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
and  of  Northumberland.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  wars  of  Scotland  and  Gascony,  temp. 
Ed.  I.,  and  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Baron 
Toni,  1299-1311,  when  he  d.s.p.  His  arms  were 
Argent,  a  manche  gules.  His  sister  and  heir  Alice, 
married,  firstly,  Thomas  de  Leyburn  (d.v.p.  without 
male  issue),  son  of  William  de  Leyburn  (summoned 
to  Parliament  as  Baron  Leyburn  1299,  and  died 
1309),  by  whom  she  was  mother  of  Julian,  wife  of 
John,  third  Baron  Hastings  (died  1325);  secondly, 
Guy  Beauchamp,  famous  Earl  of  Warwick  (died 
1315),  by  whom  she  was  mother  of  two  sons  and 
five  daughters;  thirdly,  William  de  Mortimer 
(who  assumed  name  of  De  la  Zouche  on  inheriting 
lordship  of  Ashby,  co.  Leicester,  1314,  and  was  sum- 
moned to  Parliament  as  Baron  Zouche  1323-1337), 
and  by  him,  who  outlived  her,  she  was  mother  of 
Alan  de  la  Zouche.  W.  B.  THOMAS. 

Heaton. 

PARISH  EKE-NAMES  (8th  S.  iii.  46,  132,  251).— 
The  lines  quoted  from  memory  by  MR.  BEAZELEY 
at  the  last  reference  are  rendered  as  follows  in 
Giusti's  *  Raccolta  di  Proverbi  toscani  '  (ed.  1853, 
p.  216):— 

Veneziani,  gran  Signori, 

Padovani,  gran  dottori  : 

Vicentini,  magna  gatti, 

Veronese  tutti  matti. 

They  are  followed  by  eight  other  lines.  Magnare 
is  an  old  form  of  mangiare  ;  hence  magna,  instead 
of  mangia,  in  the  third  line. 

"Drunken  Deddington,"  mentioned  in  my  note, 
seems  to  be  a  play  upon  the  phrase  "  dead  drunk." 

F.  ADAMS. 

USSES  OR  OSSES  (8th  S.  iii.  468).—  Buss,  as  I 
phonetically  spell  the  word  in  my  French-English 
part,  s.v.  "  Roussette,"  has  long  been,  I  understand, 
a  common  name  for  the  spotted  dog-fish  among 
fishermen.  I  heard  it  first  in  Brighton  some  years 
ago.  No  English  dictionary  gives  this  word,  not 
even  Webster's,  the  most  complete.  Might  it  not 
be  connected  etymologically  with  the  huso  (bur- 
geon) or  the  huch  (salmon)  ?  F.  E.  A.  GASC. 

So  Palsgrave  • 
Cf.     Cotgrave 


The  correct   word  is    hussfg. 
"  Husse,    a    fysshe—  rousette." 


._  rf v»»          v/wfc'Lctvu    • 

"Roussette a    little    Dog-fish,    whose    ruddy 

Bkinne  is  powdered  all  over  with  blacke  spots." 


The  fish  denoted  by  roussette,  says  Alberti  ('  Diet. 
Fr.-Ital.,'  ed.  1788),  is  called  in  Rome  pesce  gatto, 
cat-fish.  In  the  'Promptorium  Parvulorum'  we 
find  "  huske,  fyshe,"  rendered  by  squarus,  a  word 
explained  in  an  old  Latin-French  glossary  (see 
Du  Cange,  s.v.  "  Squarosus  ")  :  "  Un  poisson  qui 
a  la  pel  aspre  de  quoy  Ten  polit  le  bois."  Hush, 
in  the  northern  "  hush-paddle,"  the  lump-fish, 
may  be  the  same  word  as  hutke  or  husse  (so  tush 
for  tusk),  and  a  connexion  of  husse  with  the  Dutch 
hesse,  a  cat,  is  possible.  This  last  conjecture  implies 
that  the  two  species  referred  to  by  your  corre- 
spondent were  originally  distinguished  as  cats  and 
dogp,  and  may  be  supported  by  a  reference  to  the 
Roman  puce  gatto.  F.  ADAMS. 

According  to  the  '  Dictionary  of  the  Kentish 
Dialect,'  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Parish  and  the 
Rev.  W.  F.  Shaw,  "  HUBS  "  is  the  word  used  for  the 
spotted  dogfish  (Scyllium  canicula).  The  smaller 
size  also  called  "  Robin -Huss."  Folkestone  dis- 
trict has  several  other  peculiar  names  in  connexion 
with  the  fishing  industry,  as  recorded  in  above 

WOrk.  WlNGEHAM. 

Kent. 

In  reply  to  my  query,  an  obliging  correspondent 
at  Wingeham,  near  Dover,  sends  me  the  following 
information : — 

•'According  to  the  '  Dictionary  of  the  Kentish  Dialect/ 
edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Parish  and  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Shaw  (Farncombe  &  Co.,  Lewes),  '  Huss '  is  the  Folke- 
stone name  for  the  spotted  dogfish  (Scyllium  canicula). 
Small  ones  are  called '  Robin  Husa.' " 

My  correspondent  sends  me  also  many  other 
local  names,  extracted  from  the  same  authority, 
and  used  for  Folkestone  products.  To  give  these 
would  occupy  too  much  of  your  valuable  space, 
but  I  may  mention  that  the  flesh  of  these  dogfish 
is  there  commonly  called  "  Folkestone  beef." 

EDWARD  P.  WOLFERSTAN. 

Arts  Club,  Hanover  Square. 

i 

SIR  HENRY  LANGFORD,  BART.  (8th  S.  iii.  308). 
—Roger  Langford,  of  West  Downe,  in  Broadwod- 
wiger,  co.  Devon,  had  issue :  (1)  Robert ;  (2)  Mary, 
who  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Visitation  of  Devon, 
wife  of  Sir  Hugh  Clotworthy,  of  Knockfergus,  co. 
Antrim  (knighted  March  16,  1617).  By  him  she 
left  a  daughter  Lettice,  who  married  Edward 
Rowley,  of  Castle  Roe,  M.P.  Londonderry  1631 
and  1635,  and  had  a  son  Sir  John  Rowley,  born 
1635,  knighted  in  Ireland  March  13,  1660,  who 
married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir 
Hercules  Langford. 

The  said  Robert  Langford,  Esq.,  married  Eliza- 
beth Fortescue,  daughter  of  John  Fortescue,  of 
Filleigh,  co.  Devon,  who  was  baptized  1586  at 
Wear  Gifford,  and  died  a  widow  August  3,  1648, 
at  Roborrow.  A  copy  of  her  M.I.,  with  the  arms 

I  of  Langford,  Paly  of  six,  or  and  gu.,  on  a  chf.  az., 
a  lion  passant  arg.,  impaling  Fortescue,  will  be 
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found  in  the  Western  Antiquury,  vol.  iv.  p.  163. 
In  her  will,  dated  1647,  proved  (P.C.C.  154,  Fair- 
fax),  she  refers  to  her  son,  daughter-in-law  Lady 
Lettice  Langford,  sister  Lady  Clotworthy,  brothers 
Hugh  Fortescue  and  Richard,  brother  and  sister 
Wollocombe,  sister  Ann  Fortescue,  and  uncle 
Reynol. 

Sir  Faithful  Fortescue,  son  of  John  Fortescue 


Temptation,'  where  lobster  cracking  and  the  other 
curious  operations  are  described  by  a  lunatic  who 
believes  that  he  suffers  from  them  at  the  hands  of  a 
gang  of  u  telepathists  "  ?  ATTICUS. 

WEDDING  WREATHS  (8th  S.  iii.  229,  332,  418). 
— The  most  obvious  explanation  of  the  use  of 
orange  blossoms  in  bridal  wreaths  is  found  in  the 


,  , 

Esq.,  of  Buckland,  Filleigh,  co.  Devon,  commanded    extraordinary  fertility  of  the  plant,  which  bears  atthe 

same  time  flower,  fruit,  and  foliage.     The  custom 


foot  in  J  re  I  and  under  ms  uncle,  tne    Dttul0  L*1V>  nij  *  »WM^»W.     j.i 

Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  by  whom  he    is  8aid  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Saracens, 

and  appointed  November  14,  1606,    but  I  know  not  on  what  authority. 


a  regiment  of  foot  in  Ireland  under  his  uncle,  the 

Lord  Deputy, 

was  knighted 

jointly  with  Roger  Langford,  Esq.,  Governor  of 

Carrickfergus  (Burke's  'Landed  Gentry'). 

Sir  Hercules  Langford,  of  Somerhill,  co.  Meath, 
Knt.  (one  of  this  name  knighted  in  Ireland 
August  19,  1621),  left  issue:  (1)  Sir  Henry  Lang- 
ford,  Bart. ;  (2)  Mary,  first  daughter  and  coheiresp, 
married,  1671,  the  above-named  Sir  John  Rowley, 
Knt.,  and  left  issue  an  only  son,  Hercules  Rowley, 
M.P.  Londonderry,  who  died  1742  (ancestor  of 
Lord  Langford,  of  Summerhill)-,  and  an  only 
daughter  Lettice,  second  wife  of  the  first  Viscount 
Loftus  of  Ely ;  (3)  Susannah,  will  dated  March  22, 
1725,  then  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  spinster, 
proved  P.C.C.  November  8, 1726  (237,  Plymouth). 
Henry  Lanpford,  of  Combsatchfield,  co.  Devon, 
Esq.  (styled  Bart,  in  the  calendar),  by  his  will, 


More  fanciful  explanations  connect  the  orange 
with  the  stories  of  Acontius  and  Cydippe,  Atalanta 
and  Hippomenes,  &c.     Thus  Rapin — who,  by  the 
way,  refers  also  to  the  fact  that 
They  still  new  Robes  of  Fruit  and  Blossoms  wear, 
And  fading  Charms  with  fresh  Supplies  repair — 

says  of  these  "  Atlantick  Apples  " — 
No  Nymph  but  would  with  these  be  gladly  drest, 
And  fill  with  new  pluckt  Fruit  her  snowy  breast ; 
The  golden  Balls  for  which  Atlanta  chose, 
Her  proniia'd  Race,  and  better  Fame  to  lose. 

Rapin,  '  De  Hortorum  Cultura,'  Gardiner's  trans 
lation,  second  edition,  pp.  93-4. 

C.  C.  B. 


It  is  impossible  to  reply  to  MR.  MARSHALL'S 
"protest"  without  treading  upon  very   properly 

pro'ved  in  1725  (P.C.C.  41,  Romney),  bequeathed  I  forbidden  ground  so  far  as  •  N.  &  Q  '  is  con- 
his  estate  to  his  godson,  Thomas  Brown,  of  Gray's  cerned.  But  I  quoted  from  the  Catholic  Dic- 
tionary,' and  simply  used  the  words  which  the 
authors  of  the  same  would  have  employed  to  make 
sense.  The  Pope's  spiritual  children  call  them- 
selves "Catholics,"  and  are  called  so  by  the 


Inn,  and   named  his  cousin,  Capt.  Hercules  Bur 
leigh  (?  Rowleigh). 

Susanna  Langford,  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden, 

spinster,  in  her  will,  dated  March  22,  1725,  proved  I  8elves   "  Uatnoiics,''    ana    are  caiiea  so    oy  tne 
November  8, 1726  (P.C.C.  237,  Plymouth),  names    enormous  majority  of  the  Christian  world.    Securus 
her  nephew  Hercules  Rowley,  Esq.,  his  wife  Frances,  l^icat  orbis  terrarum     And  wherever  the  Eng- 
and  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Beresford ;  he^    llsh  language  is  spoken  (except  i 
niece,  Lady  Letitia  Loftus,  Viscountess  of  Ely;  aunt,  I  Porfclon. 
Mrs.  Susannah  Bateman,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Susannah  Loftus ;  cousins,  Mary  Usher,  Mary  Paris, 
Christian  Beer ;  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mervin.     By 
the  death  of  her  brother,  Sir  Henry  Langford,  Bart., 
certain  lands  descended  to  her  and  her  nephew 
Hercules  Rowley  as  coheirs. 

Theophilus  Langford,  of  Kinsale,  Ireland,  Esq., 
by  his  will,  proved  August  31,  1713  (P.C.C.  190, 
Leeds),  bequeathed  the  reversion  of  his  estate  to 
Hercules  Rowley,  Esq.,  his  kinsman. 

V.  L.  OLIVER. 

TELEPATHIC  OBSESSION  (8th  S.  iii.  384,  494).— 

NB  QUID  NIMIS  will  look  again  at  the  "singular 
book  "he  mentions,  I  think  he  will  find  that  he 
has  mistaken  the  doctor  for  the  patient.  Mr. 
John  TT  ' 


m- 


Haalam  was  a  well-known   writer  on 
sanity,  but,  fortunately,  not  himself  a  lunatic. 

JADTEE. 

May  I  point  out  to  those  readers  who  are  not. ^  „ 0 

to  refer  to  John  Haalam's  curious  book  that  J  other  direct  heirs  to  the  throne  is  an  interesting 
Charles  Reade  has  made  use  of  it  in  'A  Terrible    subject     For  if  MRS.  BOGER  considers  the  Duke 


Church  of  England) 

priest "  is  always  understood  to  mean  one  of  the 
Pope's  clergymen.  GEORGE  ANGUS. 

8U  Andrews,  N.B. 

The  origin  of  the  use  of  orange  blossoms  at  wed- 
dings, and  when  first  introduced,  has  already 
formed  the  subject  of  three  communications  to 
'  N.  &  Q.'  (see  1*  S.  viii.  341 ;  ix.  386,  527;  3rd  S. 
x.  290,  381  ;  7th  S.  vii.  369,  474),  to  which  your 
contributors,  including  your  humble  servant,  have, 
I  believe,  furnished  all  the  information  which  can 
probably  be  obtained. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

THE  ROYAL  MARRIAGE  (8th  S.  iii.  466).— 
Putting  aside  the  fact  that  the  direct  heir  to  the 
throne  is  not  going  to  marry  an  Englishwoman, 
but  a  German  princess  (since  no  amount  of  sojourn 
in  any  country  is  deemed  by  law  to  confer 
nationality  without  naturalization),  the  marriage  of 
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of  York  to  be  a  direct  heir— though  I  venture 
humbly  to  submit  that  none  but  a  first-born  son 
can  be  a  direct  heir — then  she  must  admit  many 


instances  may  be  met  with  at  that  time.  The 
records  at  the  Heralds'  College  prove  conclusively 
that  there  were  not  two  Sir  William  Burys,  as  has 


oTher"  princeTof  ~Englan~d~  to"  the  list"  of  those  who  I  often  been  supposed.    In  spite  of  thejnural  monu- 
have    married    ladies  who  were  really  English-  '  --*• ««  «-«*»»*•«  < 


women. 

Thus  John — who  was  in  exactly  the  same  rela- 
tion to  Henry  II.  after  the  deaths  of  his  brothers, 
William,  Henry,  and  Geoffrey,  as  the  Duke  of 
York  would  be  now  if  the  monarch  were  his  father 
instead  of  his  grandmother — married  Isabel.daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  for  his  first  wife.  Then 
Henry  IV. — who  was  quite  as  much  heir  to  the 
throne,  although  banished,  as  the  Duke  of  York 
was  during  Prince  Albert  Victor's  life— married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun.  Next 


ment  in  Grantham  Church,  William  Bury,  the  son 
and  heir,  was  never  a  knight ;  but  there  exists  so 
much  confusion  between  the  two,  that  I  hope  to 
send  another  note  on  the  subject  before  long. 

C.    E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 

POST  OFFICE  GRAMMAR  (8th  S.  iii.  248,  378). 
—See,  further,  as  to  this/K  &  Q.,'6th  S.  xii.  238, 
under  the  heading  'Dame  Europa's  School.' 

SIR  JOHN  FALSTAFF  (8th  S.   iii.  425).— Shak- 
think,  be  exonerated  from  having 


comes   James  II.,  who  during  Charles  II. 's  life    done  more  than  enlarge  somewhat  upon  some  un- 
stood  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  Duke  of    deniable  weaknesses  in  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  which 
York  (his  namesake)  did  during  his  brother's  life,    probably  in  his  time  were  still  remembered  with 
or  indeed  rather  better.   For  Charles  II.  was  never  ' 
likely  to  have  legitimate  children,  while,  had  Albert 


some  bitterness  by  the  Southwark  people. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  one  of  Henry  V.'s  knights, 


Victor  married,  there  was  always  the  possibility  of  Uhat  he   fought  at  Agincourt  and  elsewhere  in 
his  having  a  child  who  would  effectually  deprive  |  France,  and  was  at 


the  Duke  of  York  of  his  chance.  James  was, 
therefore,  as  direct  from  Charles  I.  as  the  Duke  of 
York  is  from  the  Queen,  and  his  wife  was  Anne 
Hyde. 

I  think,  consequently,  that  MRS.  BOQER'S  con- 
tention is  not  accurate  ;  and  I  also  feel  positive 
that  the  Duke  of  York  is  no  more  the  direct  heir, 
as  regards  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  than  that 
he  is  about  to  marry  an  Englishwoman.  For  cer- 
tainly no  lady  whose  two  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, as  well  as  many  generations  before  them 


one  time  Governor  of  Nor- 
mandy. He  had  property  in  Horsleydown  and 
in  the  Borough  itself;  his  family  seat,  however, 
was  at  Caistor,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  died,  aged 
eighty-one,  in  1460  ;  consequently  in  the  time  of 
^enry  IV.  he  was  comparatively  a  young  man. 
During  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade,  in  1450,  he 
furnished  his  place  in  Southwark  with  habiliments 
of  war  and  old  soldiers  from  Normandy  to  defend 
himself  against  the  rebels ;  but  having  sent  an 
emissary  to  Blackheath,  the  man  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  narrowly  escaped  execution  as  a  spy.  They 


on  either  side,  were  German  can  be  an  English-    brought  him,  however,  with  them  to  Southwark, 
woman,  though  she  may  have  English  habits,  cus-  |  m&  sent  him  to  Sir  John  with  advice  to  put  away 

warlike  preparations  ;    this  he  did,   and 


toms,  and  modes  of  thought. 

JNO.  BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
Barnes  Common,  S.W. 

TWICE  KNIGHTED  (8th  S.  iii.  484).— If  MR. 
PINK  will  consult  Metcalf's  'Book  of  Knights' 
(p.  215),  he  will  find  a  precedent.  On  July  21, 
1658,  William  Berry  was  knighted  at  Dublin 
Castle  by  Henry  Cromwell,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ire- 
land, and  on  January  26,  1660  (O.S.),  William 
Bury  received  a  similar  honour  at  the  hands  of  Sir 
Maurice  Eustace,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
Roger,  Earl  of  Orrery,*  and  Charles,  Earl  of 
Monntratb,  Lords  Justices.  Despite  the  variation 
in  spelling,  this  is  one  and  the  same  person,  viz. , 
Sir  William  Bury,  of  Cistercia  Place,  in  Grantham, 
and  Linford  Grange,  in  Blankney,  both  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  M.P.  for  Grantham  tempo 
Cromwell,  and  by  the  latter  constituted  a  Com 
mlssioner  for  Ireland.  The  double  ceremony  is 
accounted  for  by  the  voidance  of  all  parliamentary 
honours  after  the  Restoration;  and  perhaps  similar 


all  his  warlike  preparations  ;    this 

took  refuge  with  all  his  household  in  the  Tower. 

He  was,  however,  in  danger  from  both  parties, 
for  Jack  Cade  would  have  burned  his  house,  and  he 
was  likely  to  be  impeached  for  high  treason  for 
retiring  to  the  Tower.  So  far  I  am  indebted  to  the 
late  Mr.  G.  R.  Corner's  account  of  Horsleydown, 
to  which  we  may  add  that  Fastolfe  probably  mor- 
tally offended  the  Southwark  people  by  leaving 
them  defenceless.  Mr.  Corner  adds  that  Sir 
John  was  possessed  of  several  messuages  in 
Horsleydown,  of  which  four  were  "  Beere  houses  " 
and  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  (now  St. 
Saviour's)  was  one  messuage  called  "  the  Bores- 
head."  May  not  this  have  suggested  to  Shakspeare 
the  meetings  at  the  "  Boar's  Head  "  in  Eastcheap 1 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  Shakspeare  in  his 
travesty  of  the  character  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  had 
far  more  ground  to  go  upon  than  in  that  of  Prince 
Henry,  afterwards  Henry  V.,  whose  real  character 
was  singularly  pure  and  stainless ;  the  only  esca- 

,      ...    i  -     T    i_._j    •      _       _     T  t_-i: -«U 


pade  that  he  ever  indulged  in  was,  I  believe,  rob- 

*  So  advanced!  Septembers,  1660,  which  is  my  warrant    bin g  the  royal  mails  when  his  father  detained  his 
for  O.S.  I  income  as  Prince  of  Wales. 
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In  Shakspeare's  time  (when  he  was  living, 
writing,  and  acting  in  the  Borough)  one  John  Pop- 
ham,  afterwards  Sir  John  Popham  and  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  was  playing  the  same  pranks, 
indulging  in  the  same  vices,  and  ultimately  reform- 
ing in  the  same  manner  by  ridding  himself  of  his 
boon  companions,  as  Shakspeare  credits  Prince 
Henry  with. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  studied  Shak- 
speare's 'Henry  IV.'  and  'Henry  VI.'  more  care- 
fully, and  find  that  he  calls  the  "fat  knight"  Fal- 
staff,  and  in  {  Henry  VI.'  makes  Sir  John  Fastolfe 
play  the  coward  at  Orleans  when  Talbot  was  taken 
prisoner.  I  believe  that  Shakspeare's  character  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff  is  imaginary,  or  at  least  that  we 
do  not  know  now  who  was  the  original  from  which 
he  drew ;  but  that  the  evil  repute  Fastolfe  bore  in 
Sputhwark  for  cowardice  made  Shakspeare  gibbet 
him  in  different  characters  in  two  different  plays. 
CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 

St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 

TENERIFFE  OR  TENERIPE  (8th  *S.  iii.  469).— It 
is  possible  that  MR.  LANGLET  may  look  to  one  of 
your  readers  who  has  more  than  once  dated  from 
Tenerife  to  reply  to  his  query.  Tenerife  is  the 
form  in  use  among  the  inhabitants.  But,  MR. 
LANGLEY  may  rejoin,  Firenze  is  the  form  in  use 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Florence  and  'S.  Graven- 
hague  that  in  use  among  those  of  the  Hague,  and 
it  would  be  absurd  to  humour  those  benighted 
foreigners  to  that  extent.  True,  and  if  we  did 
open  our  ports  to  their  outlandish  names,  the  free 
trade  would  not  be  reciprocated  by  their  reception 
of  ours.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  see  what 
advantage  is  gained  by  merely  throwing  in  an 
extra  superfluous  letter.  I  have  never  understood 
why,  while  manfully  struggling  with  the  subtle 
difficulties  of  Boulogne  without  an  avowed  attempt 
to  Anglicize  the  name  of  a  place  in  sight  of  our 
shores  and  once  almost  a  British  colony,  we  should 
choose  to  garnish  with  an  extra  letter,  and  Anglicize 
in  the  process,  such  places  as  Lyon  and  Marseille. 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  we  might  leave  them, 
and  the  comparatively  unfamiliar  Tenerife,  in  the 
form  which  satisfies  their  natives.  While  giving 
Tenerife  a  letter  too  much,  we  often  give  it  a 
syllable  too  little.  It  has  four  syllables,  Te-ne- 
ri-fe.  But  I  must  add  that  local  laziness  of  pro- 
nunciation often  leaves  the  final  vowel  hardly 
audible.  The  final  consonant  of  Dios  sometimes 
fares  as  badly.  KILLIGREW. 

By  the  alphabetical  list  of  names  of  places  ("  In- 
dex Geographicus ")  in  Keith  Johnston's  'Royal 
Atlas,'  both  ways  of  spelling  is  given  ;  while  in  the 
1  Foreign  Office  List,'  and  in  letters  I  have  received 
from  the  British  Consul  at  the  Canary  Islands,  the 
former  mode  is  adopted. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 


SELF-EDUCATION  (8th  S.  iii.  387).— See  New- 
man's '  Idea  of  a  University,'  p.  150,  ninth  edition, 
where  it  is  said,  in  a  foot-note  : — 

"  Crabbe's  '  Tales  of  the  Hall.'  This  Poem,  let  me 
say,  I  read  on  its  first  publication,  above  thirty  years 
ago,  with  extreme  delight,  and  have  never  lost  my 
love  of  it ;  and  on  taking  it  up  lately,  found  I  was  even 
more  touched  by  it  than  heretofore.  A  work  which  can 
please  in  youth  and  age,  seems  to  fulfil  (in  logical  lan- 
guage) the  accidental  definition  of  a  classic.  A  further 
course  of  twenty  years  has  past,  and  I  bear  the  same 
witness  in  favour  of  this  Poem." 

The  tale  is  iv.,  ( Adventures  of  Richard.1 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

PEDIGREE  OF  BRIAN  BOROIMHE  (8th  S.  iii.  327). 
—See  Cronnelly's  '  Irish  Family  History,' O' Hart's 
'  Irish  Pedigrees,'  O'Mahony's  '  Hist,  of  Ireland/ 
&c.  0. 

"GRASS-WIDOW"  (8th  S.  iii.  426).— Froissart's 
phrase  is  a  neat  translation  of  this  term  in  the 
sense  it  carries  to  "  ears  polite,"  but  in  some  of 
our  English  dialects  "grass-widow"  has  a  very 
different  meaning — that,  namely,  of  an  unmarried 
mother.  I  heard  it  so  interpreted  here  in  the  Isle 
of  Axholme  only  a  few  weeks  since.  C.  C.  B. 

GHOST  MINERS  (8*h  S.  iii.  205, 258,  317).— The 
following  passage  may  be  added  from  Fuller's  c  A 
Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine'  to  the  quotations 
already  given.  Fuller,  speaking  about  gold  and 
silver,  remarks  : — 

"  God  would  have  His  people  look  to  the  hills,  from 
whence  their  help  cometh ;  to  lay  up  their  treasure  in 
heaven,  where  rust  and  moth  do  not  corrupt;  sursuni 
corda,  sursum  oculos,  and  not  that  their  eyes  by  a  retro- 
grade motion  should  be  peeping  and  poring  on  the  earth, 
where  the  treasures  concealed  are  by  poets  consigned  to 
Pluto,  king  of  hell :  and  modern  authors  avouch,  that 
malignant  spirits  haunt  the  places  where  these  metals 
are  found.  As  if  the  devil  did  there  sit  abroad  to  hatch 
them,  cunningly  pretending  an  unwillingness  to  part 
with  them ;  whereas  he  gains  more  by  one  mine  minted 
out  into  money  than  by  a  thousand  concealed  in  the 
earth."-Bk.i.c.3. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

DR.  DANIEL  SCOTT  (7th  S.  ix.  406,  488  ;  x.  57). 
—The  burial  of  Daniel  Scott,  Doctor  of  Laws,  is 
recorded  in  the  parish  register  of  Cheshunt,  Herts, 
under  date  April  3,  1759.  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

EGBERT  MONTGOMERY  MARTIN  (8th  S.  iii.  408, 
477,  499).— When  I  knew  Montgomery  Martin  he 
was  regarded  as  a  man  of  standing.  He  had  been 
private  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley.  He 
rendered  great  services  to  our  colonial  interests, 
and  was  regarded  as  their  champion,  as  afterwards 
was  P.  L.  Simmonds.  Many  of  us  appreciated  and 
supported  bis  advocacy  in  "  Hudson's  Bay  Terri- 
tories and  Vancouver's  Island  "  of  our  claims  on 
Queen  Elizabeth's  kingdom  of  New  Albion  on  the 
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Western  Pacific  shores,  which  had  been  maintained 
by  Dr.  Johnson  and  by  William  Pitt,  and  which 
were  so  helplessly  surrendered  by  the  ministers  of 
Martin's  day.  HYDE  CLARKE. 

32,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W. 

MASSACRE  OF  Scio  (8<h  S.  iii.  387,  430,  492).— 
The  attempt  of  DB.  HYDE  CLARKE  to  put  the 
conduct  of  the  Turks  during  the  massacre  of  Chios 
in  the  most  favourable  light  does  not  seem  alto- 
gether borne  out  even  by  Finlay,  whom  he  cites, 
not  to  mention  other  authorities.  What  are  we  to 
eay  of  such  passages  as  the  following  :  "  A  body 

of  fanatic  Mussulman  volunteers paraded  the 

streets,  murdering  any  Christian  who  fell  into  their 
hands  "  ('  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution,'  vol.  i. 
p.  311,  ed.  1861).  Also,  when  speaking  of  the 
monastery  of  Nea-Mone  :  "  The  doors  were  forced 
open,  and  the  Turks,  after  slaughtering  even  the 
women  on  their  knees  at  prayer,  set  fire  to  the 
screen  of  paintings  in  the  church"  (ibid.,  p.  314). 
I,  of  course,  do  not  quote  stories  which  I  have 
heard  from  the  descendants  of  sufferers.  Nor  can 
I  quite  accept  Dft.  CLARKE'S  couleur  de  rose 
description  of  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  women  who, 
in  many  instances,  were  sold  as  slaves  or  forcibly 
taken  as  "  wives  "  by  ruffians  whose  hands  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  their  relatives.  This  is 
<l  reaching  the  highest  rank  "  with  a  vengeance  ! 

W.  R.  M. 

"SEJAN  "  (8th  S.  iii.  449).— MR.  WALLER  will 
find  a  circumstantial  account  of  this  "  unlucky 
horse  "  in  Aulus  Gellius,  '  Noctes  Atticse/  lib.  iii. 
c.  ix.:  — 

"  Eura  equum  fuiese  dicunt  magnitudine  invisitata 
cervice  ardua,  colore  phoeniceo,  flava  et  comanti  juba 
omnibusque  aliia  equorura  laudibus  quoque  longe  prae 
atitisse  :  sed,  eundem  equum  tali  fuisse  fato  sive  fortuna 
ferunt,  ut,  quisquia  haberet  eum  possideretque,  ut  is  cum 
omni  domo,  farailia,  fortunisque  omnibus  suis  ad  interne 
cionein  deperiret." 

He  then  gives  a  list  of  his  owners  who  "  came 
to   grief,0  and  further  :    "  Hinc  proverbium  de 
hominibus   calamatosis  ortum,  dicique    solitum 
ille  homo  habet  equum  Sejanum." 

G.  T.  SHERJBORN. 

Twickenham. 

Some  account  of  this  steed  will  be  found  in  graphic 
language  in  '  Dion  and  the  Sibyls/  a  novel,  by  the 
late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bahamas,  Miles  Geral 
Keon.     This  account  is  derived  from  a   classica 
source.  P. 

MAY-DAY  (8th  S.  iii.  427,  476).— One  has  n 
wish  to  make  a  contradictory  statement  on  a  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  is  seen  from  Withering's  authority  that 
the  Caltha  palustris  is  the  common  marsh-marigold. 
(See  the  abridgment  by  Macgillivray,  p.  240,  1848, 
with  the  reference  there  to  *  Engl.  Bot/  vol.  viii. 
pi,  506  ;  '  Engl.  Flora,'  vol.  iii.  p.  59.) 

ED.  MARSHALL. 


ST.  THOMAS  OF  WATERINGS  (8th   S.   iii.  249, 
95,  369). — I  respectfully  submit  that  the  learned 
writer  in  Manning  and  Bray's  (  History  of  Surrey/ 
ol.  iii.  p.  402,  is  in  error  in  the  date  he  ascribes 
o  the  last  execution  on  the  above-named  site.     It 
s  advisable  to  quote  the  exact  words  :  "  The  last 
ersons  who  were  executed  at  this  place  were  a 
ather  and  son  for  murder  about  seventy  years 
ago  [1812]."    This,  of  course,  would  give  the  date 
dopted  by  your  able  correspondents  PRECENTOR 
VENABLES  and  MR.  F.  ADAMS,  viz.,  1742  ;  bat  I 
believe  that  the  expiation  alluded  to  was  made 
nearly  a  score  of  years  earlier.     The  last  execution 
can  trace  as  taking  place  on  this  spot  was  on 
riday,  July  5,    1723,    when  a  father  and  son, 
Chomas  Athoe,  the  elder,  and  Thomas  Athoe,  the 
ounger,  were  hanged  here  for  a  peculiarly  barba- 
rous murder  committed  in  Wales  on  Friday,  Nov.  23, 
722  (see  Baldwin  and  Knapp's  '  New  Newgate 
Jalendar,'  six-volume    edition    [1826  ?],    vol.    i. 
pp.  234-237).     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  impute  a 
nistake  as  to  the  date  in  this  instance,  inasmuch 
as  the  case  is  chronologically  reported  between  the 
accounts  of  an  execution  at  Tyburn  on  Monday, 
June  17,  1723,  and  the  hanging  of  a  pirate  at 
Execution  Dock  on  Friday,  July  26,  1723.     It  is 
just  conceivable  that  another  pair,  a  father  and  son, 
were  executed  at  St.  Thomas  of  Waterings  for 
murder  nineteen  years  later ;  but  is  it  probable  ? 

It  is  very  curious  that  these  two   malefactors 
were  executed  for  a  murder  committed  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  west  of  the  scene  of  their  punish- 
ment under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  in  criminal  prosecutions,  just  as 
Garside  and  Mosley,  in  the  case  quoted  by  your 
correspondent  MR.  VENABLES  from  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley,  on  the  erroneous  statement  of  Lord  Campbell, 
were  a  hundred  and  eleven  years  later,  also  for  a 
murder  committed  in  (or  on  the  borders  of)  Wales ; 
but  "plain  John,"  in  his  autobiography  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  58-9),  has  misled  the  last-named  most  accom- 
plished antiquary  in  stating  that  the  convicts  were 
hanged  at  St.  Thomas  Waterings.     They  (Garside 
and  Mosley)  were  executed  on  the  roof  of  the  gate 
tower  of  the  now  demolished  Horsemonger  Lane 
Gaol  on  Tuesdav,  Nov.  25,  1834  (see  the  Times 
of  Wednesday,  Nov.  26,  and  the  Weeldey  Dispatch 
of  Sunday,  Nov.  30,  1834,  p.  405),  a  mile  and  one 
furlong  west  of  St.  Thomas  of  Waterings.     I  do 
not  know  how  my  lord  came  to  make  this  mistake. 
Did  he  suppose  that  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol  was 
built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  place  of  execution ; 
or  did  he  confusedly  associate  the  tragedy  in  which 
he  took  a  professional  part  with  the  one  enacted  in 
the  Old  Kent  Koad  a  century  and  a  decade  pre- 
viously ?  NEMO. 
Temple. 

Perhaps  the  following  is  the  earliest  record  of  an 
execution  at  this  spot.  It  is  from  the  "  Continua- 
tion "  published  in  the  1533  edition  of  Fabyan's 
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*  Chronicle,'  but  may  have  been  penned  by  Fabyan 
himself  immediately  after  the  execution  :— 

"  A.D.  1499.  Vppon  Shroue  Tuysdaye  was  put  in  exe- 
cucion,  at  Saynt  Thomas  Watrynge,  a  strepelyng  of  .xx. 
yeres  of  age,  which  had  auaunced  bym  selfe  to  be  the 
Bonn'  or  heyre  to  the  erle  of  Warwykes  landes,  &  was  the 
eonne  of  a  cordyner  of  London." 
The  "  strepelyng"  was  Ralph  Wilford. 

Can  any  of  your  legal  readers  explain  why  the 
Chester  convicts,  James  Garside  and  Joseph 
Mosley,  whose  case  is  adverted  to  at  the  second 
reference,  were  on  Nov.  20,  1834,  ordered  by  the 
C.  K.  B.,  as  Lord  Campbell  says,  "to  be  executed 
at  St.  Thomas  a  Waterings  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  aided  by  the  sheriff  of  Surrey,  a  form 
of  proceeding  which  had  not  been  resorted  to  for 
many  ages,"  when  such  an  order  meant  execution 
at  Horsemonger  Lane  Goal,  where,  in  fact,  the  con- 
victs were  hanged  on  Nov.  25  ?  There  is  not  a 
word  about  St.  Thomas  a  Waterings  either  in  the 
reports  of  the  Times  and  the  Morning  Advertiser 
(Nov.  21),  or  in  Adolphus  and  Ellis's  K.B. 
Reports.  The  order,  according  to  the  latter 
authority,  was  for  their  committal  to  the  custody 
of  the  Marshal  of  the  Marshalsea  to  do  execution 
upon  them,  assisted  by  the  sheriff  of  Surrey. 

F.  ADAMS. 

MR.  ADAMS  has  omitted  the  very  interesting 
fact  that  a  thoroughfare  just  behind  Avondale 
Square  is  named  Rolls  Road.  "The  Grange" 
was  an  old  farm  appertinent  to  Bermondsey  Abbey, 
founded  1082  by  Aylwin  Child,  citizen  of  London, 
who  died  in  1094,  and  is  cited  as  a  presumed 
ancestor  of  Henry  Fitz-Aylwin,  our  first  mayor 
who  died  in  1212,  so  three  or  four  generations 
removed.  Adjacent  is  Maze  Pond.  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley  calls  it  a  manor,  temp.  Hen.  VI. ,  appertaining 
to  the  Bourchier  family ;  but  it  probably  originated 
with  the  abbots  of  Battle,  Sussex,  who  had  a 
town  residence  in  this  ancient  thoroughfare. 
Bermondsey  was  a  marsh ;  the  brook  called  river 
Earl  perhaps  dates  from  the  Warrens,  Earls  o1 
Surrey,  who  held  a  manor  court  at  Southwark,  this 
stream  being  the  Borough  boundary  or  end  of  the 
Earl's  jurisdiction.  There  was  also  the  Neckinger, 
once  a  tidal  creek.  The  "Thomas  a  Becket" public- 
house  is  numbered  322  in  Old  Kent  Road ;  this 
may  serve  to  identify  the  site  when  licensed  houses 
are  disestablished.  As  to  distance,  the  old  roac 
ran  along  "  Kent  Street,"  now  Tabard  Road  (a 
senseless  change),  before  Great  Dover  Street  was 
opened.  This  would  shorten  the  admeasurement. 

A.  HALL. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
The  Monastery.    By  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Edited  by  An 

drew  Lang.    2  vols.    (Nimmo.) 

'THE  MONASTERY'  has  now  been  added  by  Mr.  Nimmt 
to  his  Buperb  edition  of  the  "  Waverley  Novels."    Th 


lustrations,  which  are  by  Mr.  Gordon   Browne,   are 
mong  the  most  dramatic  that  have  hitherto  been  sup- 
died.    Especially  excellent  is  that  of  the  duel  between 
lulbert  and  Sir  Piercie  Shafton.    The  White  Lady  of 
Avenel  is  represented  in  a  costume  so  scanty  that  contact 
with  the  Sacristan  may  well  have  afflicted  that  worthy 
man.   The  figure  is,  however,  both  striking  and  beautiful. 
Mr.  Lang's  admirable  introduction  explains  the  causes 
;hat  made  this  the  least  popular  of  the  "  Waverley  Novels  " 
ip  to  this  point,  and  is,  as  usual,  full  of  interest  and  value. 
Especially  edifying  to  read  are  the  early  critiques  which 
Jr.  Lang  is  at  pains  to  collect.    The  edition  remains  tho 
noat  desirable  yet  issued.     We  look  with  pleasurable 
nticipation  to  •  The  Abbot '  as  the  next  of  the  series. 

Annvaire  de  la  Noblesse  de  Ruttie.    Second  Year.   1892.. 

Edited  by  R.  I.  Ermerin.     (St.  Petersburg.) 
THIS  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  and  an  interesting 
>ook,  and   the  evidently  conscientious  and    extensive 
abour  bestowed  by  the  learned  Doctor  of  Laws  who  has- 
undertaken  the  editing  deserves  to  be  held  in  esteem. 

The  volume  for  1892,  now  before  us,  contains  many 
historic  names,  and  the  names  of  not  a  few  who  have 
made  history  in  recent  times.  Thus  we  have  here  at 
once  the  names  of  Lobanoff,  the  negotiator  of  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit,  and  of  Schouvaloff  (or  Chouvaloy),  of 
modern  Russo-English  Central  Asian  fame.  While 
speaking  of  the  princely  family  of  Lobanoff  (or  Lobanov), 
we  may  note,  for  the  assistance  of  the  learned  editor 
in  his  next  issue,  that  on  p.  144  of  the  present  issue,, 
for  "  Rembold  "  should  be  read  Rumbold,  both  in  the 
text  and  index.  On  p.  306  we  find  a  strange  echo  of 
our  own  land  apparently,  in  a  conjunction  of  names 
which  must  be  somewhat  distorted,  viz.,  in  the  textr 
"  Woldemar  Loawis  of  Menar,"  and  in  the  index, 
"Loevrs  de  Menar."  These  forms,  differing  in  them- 
selves, cannot  both  be  right.  What  is  the  British  name- 
represented  is  not  at  first  sight  clear.  Lewis  might  be 
thought  of  but  for  the  "  Menar,"  which  seems  to  recall 
the  Scottish  Manor,  while  "  Loewis  "  might  stand  equally 
well  for  the  Scottish  Lowia ;  and  as  these  two  names  are 
associated  in  Scottish  family  history,  we  feel  little  doubt 
that  the  true  form  is  Lowis  of  Manor. 

The  name  of  Cantacuzene,  with  its  rich  Byzantine 
memories,  and  a  blazon  embracing  Comnenus,  Angelus, 
and  Palaeologus,  is  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  as  are 
also  the  names  of  houses  of  ancient  French  and  German 
nobility,  either  spurred  eastwards  with  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  or  driven  out  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nante?.  It  seems  strange  to  come  across  the  arms  of 
descendants  of  Genghis  (or  Tchingis)  Khan,  and  to 
learn  that  the  tamga  of  Genghis  Khan  is  their  special 
heraldic  mark.  "  Az.,  the  tamga  of  Genghis  Khan  or," 
reads  like  a  strange  mixture  of  the  pages  of  Gibbon 
with  the  language  of  Western  heraldry. 

In  other  ways  we  get  an  insight  into  some  peculiari- 
ties of  Russian  heraldry  in  Dr.  Ermerin's  interesting 
volume,  such  as  the  charge  sometimes  called  "  W  "  in 
Russia  (p.  172),  but  which  appears  to  be  really  a  sort 
of  fess  called  "  vivree,"  and  to  signify  water  or  a  river. 
We  also  note,  p.  334,  in  the  blazon  of  Miloradovitcb, 
a  three  -  headed  imperial  eagle,  truly  a  rara  avit  t 
Another  interesting  feature  is  the  attention  paid 
by  Dr.  Emerin  to  denoting,  where  he  finds  them, 
the  families  descended  from  Rurik.  One  of  these, 
given  on  pp.  173,  sqq.,  t.v.  Kozelski-Puzyno,  seems 
to  us  rightly  ranked  by  Dr.  Ermerin  among  Russian 
princes,  although  that  rank  has  not  as  yet  been  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  Directing  Senate  of  the  Empire. 
They  have  borne  the  princely  title  for  centuries,  and 
always,  so  the  learned  editor  of  the  Annuaire  informs 
us,  make  use  of  it  in  public  documents.  We  sincerely 
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trust  that  the  labours  of  Dr.  Ermerin  will  be  rewarded 
by  his  being  encouraged  by  the  support  given  them  to 
continue  for  many  a  year  to  come  his  valuable  Annuaire 
of  the  nobility  of  Russia. 

Greek  the  Language  of  Christ.    By  A.  Roberts,  D.D. 

(Gardner.) 

PROF.  ROBERTS,  dealing  with  a  subject  which  he  Inns 
made  peculiarly  his  own,  gives  "a  short  proof"  in  this 
little  volume  of  the  thesis  fully  elaborated  in  his  larger 
work,  and  on  this  one  line  of  proof  he  is  content  to  rest 
his  whole  case.  The  argument,  briefly  stated,  is  this. 
The  Scriptures  universally  appealed  to  and  understood 
by  the  people  in  the  time  of  Christ  were  not  the  Hebrew 
original,  nor  an  Aramaic  version,  but  the  Greek  Septua- 
gint  ;  therefore  the  language  habitually  spoken  by  Christ 
must  have  been  Greek.  The  cogency  of  this  conclusion 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  follow  so  inevitably  from  his 
premises  as  it  does  to  Dr.  Roberts.  There  was  a 
transition  period,  when  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  generally 
quoted  and  understood  by  the  people,  though  it  was 
hardly  the  vernacular  of  either  preacher  or  hearer. 

THK  Ex-Libris  Journal  gives  this  month  a  handsome 
folio  book-plate  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Ellis. 
The  general  contents  are  of  highest  interest. 

A  SUFFICIENTLY  disappointing  article  is  that  in  the 
Fortnightly  headed  'Beautiful  London.'  Mr.  Grant 
Allen,  the  author,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  ver- 
satile of  writers.  For  once,  however,  he  has  gone  out  of 
his  depth,  and,  in  furnishing  what  purports  to  be  a 
palinode,  indulges  in  clumsy  irony.  With  his  former 
critics  he  deals  in  somewhat  lumbering  fashion,  and  his 
whole  contribution  is  unpleasing.  That  Mr.  Grant  Allen, 
after  forty  years'  acquaintance  with  London,  cannot  see 
its  beauties  is  a  matter  that  concerns  himself  alone. 
That  he  should  boast  of  his  incapacity  is  a  matter  of 
taste  in  regard  to  which  we  are  at  issue  with  him. 
Under  the  title  *  The  Mausoleum  of  Ibsen,'  Mr.  Archer 
contributes  a  clever  but  somewhat  controversial  article 
dealing  with  the  abuse  that  has  been  lavished  on  the 
Norwegian  dramatist  by  the  London  press.  Quite 
amusing  is  it  to  read  the  censures  that  have  been  passed 
upon  the  author  of  '  Hedda  Gabler,'  and  the  Cassandra- 
like  predictions  to  which  his  appearance  has  given  rise. 
Another  theatrical  article  is  supplied  in  '  The  Dynasty 
of  the  Brohans,'  by  M.  Ange  Galdemar.  Prof.  Thorpe 
Bends  a  valuable  contribution  on  '  The  Recent  Solar 
Eclipse.'—  To  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Esme  Stuart 
sends  '  Charles  Baudelaire  and  Edgar  Poe  :  a  Literary 
Affinity.'  The  parallel,  which  is,  for  the  rest,  sufficiently 
obvious,  is  well  maintained.  Baudelaire  obtains  some 
high  praise,  and,  as  was  inevitable,  his  own  famous 
comparison  of  the  poet  to  the  albatross  is  employed. 
Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  C.B.,  writes  on  «  The  "Arts  and 
Crafts  "  Exhibition  at  Westminster.'  An  article  by  Dr. 
Jessopp  on  the  Welsh  Cburch  bears  the  curious  title 
'Robbing  God.'  Mrs.  King  has  an  amusing  paper  on 
'  Mediaeval  Medicine,'  and  Mr.  J.  Taylor  Eay  writes  on 


a  subject  of  much  interest  to  most  of  our  readers,  'Row 
to  Catalogue  Books.'  —  '  Life  and  Labour,'  by  M.  £mile 
Zola,  consists  of  the  address  to  the  Paris  Students'  Asso- 
ciation, which  M.  Zola  has  sent  to  the  New  Review. 
'  The  Poisoning  of  the  Future,'  by  Dr.  Squire  Sprigge, 
opens  out  some  gloomy  prospects  for  our  descendants. 
'  Criminals  and  their  Detection  '  supplies  some  startling 
particulars  as  to  the  results  of  what  is  known  as  the 
anthropometric  system.  Lady  Jephson  describes  '  Cana- 
dian Society,  Past  and  Present.'  —  In  the  Century  are 
two  essays  upon  English  writers  —  one  on  Thomas  Hardy, 
the  other  on  Jonathan  Swift.  Both  are  well  written, 
and  the  latter  is  abundantly  illustrated.  Mr.  Bailey 


Aldrich  gives  some  excellent  *  Old  Portsmouth  Profiles,' 
Mr.  Wood  gives  some  pictures  of  '  Famous  Indians,'  Mr. 
Gosse  writes  on  '  Mrs.  Siddons,'  and  the  fourth  part  of 
the  '  Autobiography  of  Salvini '  appears. — A  very  graphic 
and  animated  account  is  given  in  Scribner's  of  « The  Life 
of  the  Merchant  Sailor.'  The  author  is  Mr.  Clark 
Russell.  '  Aspects  of  Nature  in  the  West  Indies '  is  also 
excellent  as  regards  letterpress  and  illustrations. — 'The 
Fetish-Mountain  in  Krobo,'  in  Macmillan's,  will  interest 
deeply  a  large  section  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Warde  Fowler 
writes  on  *  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne ';  and  Mrs.  Ritchie, 
in  her  '  Chapters  from  Some  Unwritten  Memoirs,'  deals 
with  Mrs.  Kemble.  —  Much  of  the  matter  for  « The 
National  Anthem,'  in  the  Gentleman's,  is  avowedly  taken 
from  '  N.  &  Q.'  A  description  is  afforded  of  *  The  Roman 
Carnival ';  and  Mr.  Playfair  describes  '  Prospecting  in 
British  Guiana.' — In  Temple  Bar  are  papers  on  '  Emily 
Bronte '  and  '  La  Fontaine,'  and  an  excellent  account  of 
'  In  the  Valley  of  the  Vezere.'— In  the  English  Illustrated 
1  The  Historic  Homes  of  England '  begins  with  an  account 
of  Bagshot  Park.  'The  North  Pole  up  to  Date,'  and 
part  ii.  of  '  The  Romance  of  Modern  London '  will  repay 
attention. — To  Longman's  Mr.  F.  Whishaw  sends  '  My 
First  Bear  Hunt,'  and  Mr.  Froude  a  lecture  on  '  English 
Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.' — The  Cornhill  has 
some  valuable  '  Nile  Notes.' — Belgravia,  the  Idler,  and 
All  the  Year  Round  have  pleasantly  diversified  contents. 

THE  Old  and  New  London  of  Messrs.  Cassell  is  now 
completed,  and  will  be  followed  by  a  reissue  of  the  com- 
panion work,  '  Greater  London.'— Part  XXX.  of  The 
Storehouse  of  Information  concludes  the  second  volume, 
and  ends  at  "  Indian  Yellow." 

MR.  HENRY  SOTHERAN  has  retired  from  the  firm  of 
Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.,  with  which  Le  has  been  so  long 
and  honourably  connected.  The  bookselling  business, 
one  of  the  oldest  established  and  best  known,  will  be 
carried  on,  as  heretofore,  at  140,  Strand,  and  37,  Picca- 
dilly, by  his  son,  Mr.  Henry  Cecil  Sotheran,  in  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  C.  Buckland  and  Mr,  A.  B.  Railton. 


to 

We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

Contributors  will  oblige  by  addressing  proofs  to  Mr. 
Shte,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

W.  T.  L.  ("  Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 
yet  they  grind  exceeding  small").  — Friedrich  von 
Logau, '  Retribution  '  ('  Sinngedichte '). 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office. 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  ROYAL  HOUSE  OF  OLDENBURG. 
(Concluded from  8<h  S.  Hi.  484.) 

King  Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden  left  an  only  sur- 
viving son,  who  as3umed  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Wasa,  and  upon  his  death,  Aug.  5, 1877,  the  Duke 
of  Ostrogoth,  third  and  youngest  son  of  King 
Adolphua  Frederick,  having  died  unmarried  in 
1803,  the  male  issue  of  that  monarch  became 
«xtinct. 

Prince  Frederick  Augustus,  the  next  brother  of 
King  Adolphus  Frederick,  became  Bishop  of  Lu- 
beck  in  1750.  In  1774  he  assumed  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Oldenburg.  He  died  July  6,  1785,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  William,  who  .died 
unmarried  July  2,  1823. 

Duke  Christian  Augustus  (who  died  in  1726),  it 
will  be  remembered,  however,  had  six  sons.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  of  them  (William  Augustas  and 
Frederick  Conrad)  both  died  young.  The  sixth 
son,  George  Louis,  became  a  field-marshal  in  the 
Russian  service.  He  married  Sophia  Charlotte, 
only  daughter  of  Frederick  William,  Duke  of 
Schleswig  Holstein  Beck,  a  grandson  of  Augustus 
Philip,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Gliicksburg  line.  By 
her  he  had  three  sons,  (1)  Frederick  George,  who 
died  an  infant,  (2)  William  Augustus,  who  died 
unmarried  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  (3) 
Peter,  who  became  Duke  of  Oldenburg  upon  the 
death  of  his  cousin  William  in  1823. 


This  prince  married  Frederica,  second  daughter 
of  Frederick  Eugene,  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  (by 
his  wife,  the  Princess  Frederica  of  Brandenburg 
Schwedt,  who  was  great-granddaughter  of  King 
George  I.  of  England).  She  was  sister  of  Fre- 
derick I.,  King  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  married  our 
Princess  Royal,  the  eldest  daughter  of  King 
George  III. 

The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  two  sons,  viz.,  (1) 
Augustus  and  (2)  George.  The  elder  succeeded 
his  father,  May  21,  1829,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg.  By  his  first  mar- 
riage with  Adelaide,  second  daughter  of  Victor  II., 
Prince  of  Anbalt  Bernbourg  Schaumbourg,  he  had 
two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  married 
Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  and  became  Queen  of 
Greece.  He  married,  secondly,  Ida,  the  younger 
sister  of  his  first  wife,  and  by  her  had  one  son, 
Peter,  who  succeeded  him  upon  his  death,  Feb.  27, 
1853,  and  is  the  present  reigning  Grand  Duke  of 
Oldenburg. 

The  late  Grand  Duke  married,  thirdly,  the 
Princess  Cecilia,  third  and  youngest  daughter  of 
his  cousin,  Gustavus  IV.,  King  of  Sweden,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons.  Of  these  two  died  in 
infancy,  and  the  younger,  Duke  Elimar  (born 
Jan.  28,  1844),  married  in  1876  the  daughter  of 
Baron  de  Friesenhof,  by  whom  he  has  had  two 
children,  a  son  and  daughter.  He  is  a  colonel  in 
the  Prussian  army. 

The  present  Grand  Duke  (born  July  8,  1827) 
married,  Feb.  10,  1852,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
Saxe  Altenburg,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Duke 
Joseph,  and  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Hanover  and  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  Constantino  of  Russia. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  have  two  sons,  viz.,  (1) 
Augustus,  Hereditary  Grand  Duke,  born  Nov.  16, 
1852,  married,  Feb.  18,  1878,  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth of  Prussia,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  and  sister  of  H.R.H.  the  Duchess 
of  Connaught.  They  have  an  only  surviving 
daughter,  Sophia,  born  Feb.  2,  1879.  (2)  Duke 
George,  born  June  27,  1855. 

The  second  and  youngest  son  of  Duke  Peter 
(who  died  May  21,  1829),  George,  became  a 
general  in  the  Russian  army.  He  married  his 
cousin,  the  Grand  Duchess  Catherine,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  by  her  had 
two  sons,  Alexander  and  Peter,  the  elder  of  whom 
died  unmarried  in  1829.  The  younger,  like  his 
father,  took  service  in  the  Russian  army.  He  died 
May  14,  1881,  having  married  the  Princess  Theresa 
of  Nassau,  second  daughter  cf  William,  late  Duke 
of  Nassau,  and  sister  of  the  present  Grand  Duke  of 
Luxembourg.  By  this  princess  (who  died  Dec.  8, 
1871)  Duke  Peter  left  three  sons — one  of  whom, 
Duke  Nicholas,  is  since  dead,  and  the  two  younger 
Dukes,  Alexander  and  Constantino,  are  both  married 
and  have  issue — and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
is  the  widow  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  of 
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Russia  ;  the  younger,  who  married  Duke  George  of 
Leuchtenberg,  died  April  19,  1883. 
Hence  it  appears — 

First,  that  the  preaent  direct  descendant  and 
representative  in  the  male  line  of  Theodoric  For- 
tunatus,  Count  of  Oldenburg,  the  founder  of  this 
loyal  house,  is  Ernest  Gonther,  Duke  of  Schles- 
wig  Holstein  Sonderburg  Augustenberg,  who  is 
also  the  heir  male  of  all  the  Kings  of  Denmark 
from  Christian  I.  to  Frederick  VII.  inclusive. 

Secondly,  that  Frederick  Ferdinand,  Duke  of 
Schleswig  Holstein  Sonderburg  Gliicksburg,  is  the 
head  of  the  second  branch  of  the  House  of  Olden- 
burg, and  representative  in  the  male  line  of  Au- 
gustus Philip,  fourth  son  of  Duke  Alexander,  the 
nephew  of  King  Frederick  II.,  and  Patriarch  of  the 
Schleswig  Holstein  line. 

Thirdly,  that  the  present  Kings  of  Denmark  and 
Greece  are  members  of  this,  the  second,  or  Gliicks- 
burg, line  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg. 

Fourthly,  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Czar  is 
descended  from  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Holstein  Got- 
torp  (younger  son  of  Frederick  I.,  King  of  Den- 
mark), and  is  the  heir  male  and  representative  of 
the  said  duke,  and  is  the  head  of  the  third,  or 
Russian,  branch  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg. 

Fifthly,  that  four  of  the  late  Kings  of  Sweden, 
viz.,  Adolphus  Frederick,  Gustavus  III.,  Gus- 
tavns  IV.,  and  Charles  XI II.,  descended  from 
Christian  Albert,  Duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  great- 
grandson  of  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp 
aforesaid. 

And,  lastly,  that  upon  the  death  of  Gustavus, 
Prince  of  Wasa,  in  1877,  the  representation  in  the 
male  line  of  Christian  Augustus,  second  and 
youngest  son  of  the  said  Christian  Albert,  vested 
in  his  kinsman  Peter,  the  present  Grand  Duke 
of  Oldenburg,  who  is,  therefore,  the  head  of  the 
fourth,  or  ducal,  branch  of  that  ancient  and  royal 
house. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  royal  personages, 
princes  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  viz.,  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Greece, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  the  Dukes 
Ernest  Gonther  and  Frederick  Ferdinand  of 
Schleswig  Holstein,  are  all  descended  fram  George 
I.,  King  of  England,  and  are,  therefore,  all  related 
in  some  degree  to  our  present  royal  family. 

According  to  Chiusole,  Theodoric  Fortunatus 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Witekind  the  Great, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  and  he  makes  Witekind  the 
common  ancestor  of  the  houses  of  Saxony, 
Oldenburg,  Monferrato,  Savoy,  Bourbon,  and 
Brunswick  ! 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  noted  that  both  the 
Dukes  of  Schleswig  Holstein  are  grand-nephews  of 
Queen  Victoria,  the  one  (Duke  Ernest  Gonther) 
by  birth,  and  the  other  (Duke  Frederick  Ferdi- 
nand) by  marriage. 

H.  MURRAY  LANE,  Chester  Herald. 


THE  ANCESTRY  OP  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 
The  Times  of  June  22  last,  after  mentioning  that 
the  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Teck  was  Claudine,  nee 
Countess  (t.  e,,  daughter  of  a  count)  Rhe'dey,  in 
Hungary,  treats  its  readers  to  the]  following  bit  of 

•'history":— 

"  The  Transylvanian  family  of  Rhedey,  from  which 
the  Duke  of  Teck  is  descended  on  the  mother's  side,  is 
ancient  and  illustrious,  having  been  founded  by  Abas,  or 
Aba  Samu,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
This  personage,  who  was  of  princely  descent,  married 
the  sister  of  the  famous  Stephen  I.,  '  the  Saint,'  the  first 
King  of  Hungary,  and  on  the  death  of  that  monarch 
was  one  of  the  two  claimants  for  the  throne.  The 
obscure  annals  of  the  centuries  that  followed  show  the 
Counts  of  Rhedey  as  a  powerful  dynasty,  exercising 
princely  sway  over  a  portion  of  Transylvania ;  and  in  the 
terrible  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  we  find  them  taking  up  with  much  energy  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  The  struggle  between  the 
Protestants  and  the  Catholics  ended,  as  far  as  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary  was  concerned,  in  the  practical  sub- 
jection of  the  former  to  the  Emperor  Leopold ;  and  from 
that  time  the  Counts  of  Rhedey,  deprived  of  their 
position  as  rulers,  are  only  heard  of  as  great  nobles  living 
a  quiet  life  on  their  estates.  The  Duke  of  Teck's  grand- 
father, the  last  but  one  of  the  male  line,  died  many  years 
ago,  and  his  estates  went  to  a  cousin,  on  whose  death,  in 
1869,  the  Counts  of  Rhedey  came  to  an  end." 

I  have,  at  the  present  moment,  no  means  of 
checking  the  statement  that  the  Rhedeys  claim 
descent  from  Aba  Samu,  the  third  King  of  Hun- 
gary (1041-1044),  as  the  book  which  I  should 
have  consulted  on  the  point  at  the  British  Museum, 
has,  after  a  peaceful  slumber  of  probably  a  quarter 
of  a  century  on  the  shelves  in  its  unbound  state, 
found  its  way  to  the  "  binders,"  and  will,  no  doubt* 
remain  there  for  some  time.  But  so  much  I  may 
safely  assert  already — that  though  the  aforemen- 
tioned annals  may  be  obscure,  they  are  very  clear 
on  the  point  that  the  Counts  of  Rhedey  never  were 
a  powerful  dynasty,  in  fact  that  a  dynasty  of 
Rhedeys  is  wholly  unknown,  and  was  not  heard 
of  till  the  Times  discovered  them.*  If  the  historio- 
grapher attached  to  the  Printing  House  Square 
establishment  will  pick  up  any  trustworthy  history 
of  Transylvania,  and  glance  down  the  list  of  its 
rulers,  he  will  find  that  the  Rhedeys  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  almost  total  absence  from  that 
list.  I  say  "almost"  because  the  name  occurs 
just  once,  when  old  Francis  Rhe'dey  acted,  to  use 
a  modern  expression,  as  a  "man  of  straw,"  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  November,  1657  (when 
George  Rakoczy  II.,  whom  English  readers  know 
as  the  patron  of  Dr.  Basire,  of  Durham,  dis- 
heartened by  his  reverses  in  Poland  and  threatened 
by  the  Turks,  formally  abdicated),  and  the  end  of 
January,  1658,  when  he  changed  his  mind  and 


*  All  that  the  Rhedeys  can,  and  probably  do  only,  claim- 
is  that,  as  they  hail  and  take  their  name  from  the  village 
of  Rhede,  originally  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Aba,  they 
and  King  Stephen's  brother-in-law  had  probably  a  com- 
mon  ancestor. 
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resumed  his  away  over  the  principality.  The  old 
gentleman  who  filled  the  temporary  vacancy  was 
elected  prince,  but  was  not  even  sworn  in,  nor 
was  he  ever  invested  with  the  princely  insignia, 
And  I  believe  did  not  even  receive  them  from  his 
supreme  ruler  at  Stambul.  So  soon  as  Kakuczy 
showed  a  desire  to  resume  the  government,  old 
Rhe'dey  voluntarily  made  way  for  him,  and  the 
name  of  his  "  dynasty  "  thenceforth  disappears  for 
ever  from  the  annals  of  the  country.  Another 
Rhe'dey  was  thought  of  as  a  possible  candidate 
at  the  time  when  "  the  devil  put  Sophia  Bathory's 
good  looks  into  Prince  Apaffy's  head/'  and  would 
have  been  put  up  as  such  by  a  faction  if  there  had 
been  a  vacancy  on  the  throne.  The  Rhe'deys  are, 
no  doubt,  an  illustrious  family,  but  if  such  exag- 
gerated statements  as  those  quoted  at  the  beginning 
of  this  note  are  circulated  about  them,  their  very 
name  will  soon  become  the  object  of  ridicule  and 
cause  of  mirth.  The  tl  history  "  has  been  "written 
up"  evidently  for  some  American  paper,  like  the 
Ohio  Prevaricator,  where  this  kind  of  journalism  is 
very  much  appreciated.  The  article  states  that  the 
family  became  extinct  in  1869 ;  but  I  am  almost 
sure  that  I  met  repeatedly  a  Count  Rhe'dey  at  a 
friend's  house  in  Budapest,  about  the  time  of  the 
Vienna  Exhibition,  in  1873.  L.  L.  K. 


OUR  PUBLIC  RECORDS. 

(Concluded from  p.  4.) 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  records  of  the  four 
principal  courts  of    law — Chancery,   Exchequer, 
Queen's  Bench,  and  Common  Pleas.    Besides  these 
the  Public  Record  Office  includes  within  its  walls 
the  documents  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
and  of  numerous  special  or  abolished  jurisdictions. 
The  Court  of  Admiralty  is  said  to  have  been 
established  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  though 
there  is  evidence  that   the  Lord   High  Admiral 
exercised  jurisdiction  in  all  maritime  affairs  from 
a  much  earlier  period;  that  jurisdiction  is  now 
exercised  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  Cinque  Ports  are,  and  were,  exempt  from  such 
jurisdiction,  which  in  them  is  exercised  by  the 
Lord  Warden.     The  old  Court  of  Admiralty  was 
divided  into    three  divisions :     1.    The  Instance 
Court,  in  which  were  tried  actions  relating  to  sea- 
men's wages,  damage  to  ships,  salvage,  &c.    There 
are  Act  Books  of  this  court,  1524  to  1744 ;  Assigna- 
tion Books,  1673  to  1767;  Libels,   Decrees,  &c., 
1533  to  1772  ;  and  Warrant  Books,  1540  to  1772. 
.  The  Prize  Court,  in  which  are  Act  and  Assigna- 
tion Books,  1643  to  1770  ;  Examinations,  1684  to 
1783;  Letters  of  Marque,  1624  to  1762  and  during 
the  American  War ;  and  Sentence  Books  for  much 
the  same  periods.     3.  The  Appeal  Court,  in  which 
the  records  are  Assignation  Books,  1689  to  the  end 
of  the  American  War,  and  Prize  Papers,  1704  to 
1810.    The  Muniment  Books  are  deposited  in  the 


Admiralty  Registry  at  Somerset  House.  They 
contain  the  appointments  of  Vice- Admiral?.  The 
records  of  the  Court  of  Chivalry,  Court  Military, 
or  Earl  Marshal's  Court,  mostly  belong  to  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  include  the  proceedings 
in  the  famous  controversy  between  Scrope  and 
Grosvenor.  There  are  also  a  few  proceedings  in 
this  court,  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  amongst  the  series  of  State  Papers 
Domestic.  Of  documents  connected  with  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  the  Public  Record  Office  can 
boast  of  few.  There  are  some  certificates  of 
legitimacy  and  other  proceedings  in  the  Arches  and 
Consistory  Courts — Henry  HI.  to  Elizabeth — which 
are  referred  to  by  the  "slips"  to  the  Miscellanea 
of  the  Exchequer  Treasury  of  Receipt.  The  books 
and  records  of  the  Court  of  Arche?,  from  1574  to  the 
present  time,  are  in  the  custody  of  the  registrar  of 
that  court.  There  are  Delegates'  Processes  from 
1629  to  1823  ;  and  Minute  Books  of  the  Court 
of  High  Commission  —  that  despotic  body  that 
usurped  and  abused  powers  never  intended  to 
be  vested  in  it  — 1634  to  1636  and  1639  to 
1640;  these  are  calendared  with  the  State  Papers 
Domestic. 

The  Marshalsea  Court  was  originally  instituted 
for  administering  justice  between  the  king's 
domestic  servants;  eventually  it  took  cognizance 
of  all  trespasses  committed  within  a  range  of  twelve 
miles  of  a  royal  residence.  Out  of  this  grew  the 
Palace  Court,  with  jurisdiction  in  all  personal 
actions  arising  within  twelve  miles  of  Whitehall, 
but  not  including  the  City.  The  two  courts  were, 
for  a  time,  held  in  King  Street,  Southwark  ;  from 
which  place  they  were  removed  to  Scotland  Yard, 
and  there  they  expired  in  1849,  their  records  being 
next  year  placed  amongst  the  Public  Records. 
There  are  two  boxes  of  Pleas,  uncalendared,  in  the 
Marshal's  Court,  Edward  I.  to  Henry  VI. ; 
Accounts  of  Fines  levied  therein,  Edward  I.  to 
Elizabeth  (there  is  a  MS.  calendar  to  these) ;  and 
various  proceedings  in  the  Palace  Court,  Charles  I. 
to  1849,  of  which  there  is  an  inventory  in  the 
Deputy  Keeper's  Twelfth  Report  (pp.  15,  16). 

The  Court  of  the  Honour  of  Peveril  had  an 
interesting  history  and  asomewhat  wide  jurisdiction. 
Granted  with  the  honour  early  in  Edward  III.'s 
reign  to  the  Eland  family,  it  passed  in  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  Willoughby  a.  In  1607  the 
right  of  holding  the  court  was  granted  by  James  I. 
to  Sir  George  and  Sir  Edward  Goring,  whereupon 
Sir  Percival  Willoughby  disputed  the  grant  as  an 
infringement  of  his  rights.  The  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, however,  confirmed  the  Gorings'  title.  la 
1672  the  court  was  given  by  Charles  II.  to  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  and  his  two  sons  for  their 
lives,  and  its  jurisdiction  was  extended.  On  the 
death  of  the  third  "  life,"  it  was  again  obtained  by 
the  Willoughby  family,  in  whom  it  continued  till  its 
abolition  in  1849.  Its  records  do  not  now  exist 
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prior  to  1682.  There  is  a  detailed  inventory  o 
those  after  that  date  in  the  Deputy  Keeper's  Six 
teenth  Report  (Appendix,  pp.  43,  44). 

The  Court  of  Requests,  or  of  Conscience,  was 
established  in  1492,  as  a  court  of  equity  for  poor 
men's  causes,  as  a  court  in  which  the  poor  might  make 
known  to  the  king  their  wrongs  by  way  of  suppli 
cation,  and  without  payment  of  legal  fees.  In  this 
respect  it  resembled  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber 
now  associated  in  our  minds  only  with  oppression 
and  extortion,  but  which  was  intended  to  provid 
— and  in  its  earlier  days  did  provide — protection 
to  the  humbler  classes  of  society  against  their  more 
powerful  neighbours.  Both  these  courts  came  into 
being  about  the  same  time,  and  were  practically 
abolished  by  statute  16  Charles  T.  That  abolition 
— perhaps  in  both  cases,  certainly  in  one  case — 
was  called  for  by  the  existence  of  the  most  flagrant 
abuse  in  administration. 

The  records  of  the  Court  «f  Requests  are  very 
numerous — Pleadings,  Depositions,  Orders,  &c. 
There  is  a  MS.  calendar  to  a  few  bundles  of 
pleadings  for  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  which  shows 
how  extremely  important  to  the  topographer  and 
the  genealogist  are  the  matters  there  dealt  with, 
and  which,  therefore,  whets  our  appetite  for  the 
calendar  which  is  "in  progress."  Proceedings 
other  than  pleadings  are  entirely  without  calendar. 
With  regard  to  the  Star  Chamber  records,  which  in 
their  nature  resemble  the  foregoing,  a  similar  state 
of  things  exists.  The  matter  they  contain  is  equally 
important.  There  is  an  index — partly  in  MS.  and 
partly  printed  in  the  Forty-ninth  Report  of  the 
Deputy  Keeper— to  some  of  the  bundles  of  the 
pleadings  and  depositions  for  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Elizabeth ;  but  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Star  Chamber  records  lie  stowed  away  without 
either  calendar  or  index.  The  orders  and  decrees 
of  the  court  are  not  known  to  exist.  They  were  last 
heard  of  in  a  house  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Close, 
London ;  but  so  far  back  as  1719  they  could  not 
be  traced. 

The  records  of  one  more  of  these  special  or 
abolished  jurisdictions  require  notice.  I  allude  to 
those  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries.  This 
court  was  instituted  in  32  Henry  VIII.  to  regulate 
inquiries  taken  on  the  deaths  of  the  king's  tenants 
— inquiries  by  which  the  name  and  age  of  the  next 
heir  were  discovered,  in  order  that  the  Crown's 
claim  to  escheat,  marriage,  wardship,  &c.,  might 
be  duly  made — and  to  see  that  fines,  compositions, 
and  the  like  were  duly  enforced.  Here  we  have, 
besides  other  classes,  Pleadings  and  Depositions, 
Henry  VIII.  to  Charles  I;  Affidavit  Books, 
14  James  I.  to  21  Charles  I. ;  Decree  Books,  15 
Elizabeth  to  21  Charles  I.;  and  Order  Books, 
1  Edward  VI.  to  24  Charles  I.  The  greater  part 
of  these  records  are  unindexed,  but  there  is  a 
calendar  to  a  portion  of  the  pleadings  (Miscell. 
Books,  281  to  284).  The  Inquisitions,  some  of  the 


most  important  documents  of  the  class,  will  be 
spoken  of  at  some  future  time. 

W.  J.  HARDY. 

HOLY  TRINITY  CHURCH,  MINORIES.— Under  the 
heading  '  Relics  in  a  London  Church  '  (8tn  S.  iii. 
466),  H.  T.  quotes  a  paragraph  from  the  City  Press 
(date  not  given)  anent  the  above  church.  This 
paragraph  has  appeared  in  a  large  number  of  news- 
papers, and  as  it  is  so  full  of  errors,  the  vicar,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Kinne,  has  felt  compelled  to  issue  a  letter 
to  the  press  by  way  of  correction.  I  have  the  per- 
mission of  Dr.  Kinns  to  send  the  following  copy 
of  his  letter  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  taken  from  the  City  Press 
of  June  3 : — 

"  Public  attention  having  been  called  to  the  amalga- 
mation scheme  about  to  take  place  in  order  to  unite  my 
church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Minories,  with  St.  Botolph, 
Aldgate,  a  number  of  articles  bearing  the  above  title 
have  appeared  in  tbe  daily  and  other  journals  upon  the 
subject,  but  which  I  have  noticed  contain  several  his* 
torical  errors.  These  errors  have  arisen  in  great  measure 
from  the  circumstance  of  there  having  been  a  priory 
bearing  also  tbe  name  of  Holy  Trinity  almost  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  my  church,  but  which  priory  was  given 
in  1531  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  after- 
wards  Lord  Chancellor,  who  pulled  it  down  and  built 
himself  a  mansion  upon  its  site,  where  he  lived  till  his 
death.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  marrying  Lord  Audley's 
only  daughter,  inherited  the  estate,  and  as  he  was  be- 
headed in  1572  for  his  communication  with  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  he  has  by  some  been  mixed  up  with  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  of  whom  I  shall  presently  speak. 

"  Holy  Trinity,  Minories,  is  an  historical  church  of  a 
deeply  interesting  character,  and  dates  back  to  1293, 
when  Queen  Blanche,  the  widow  of  Henry  Le  Grog, 
King  of  Navarre,  who  afterwards  married  Edmund, 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  brother  of  King  Edward  I.,  erected1 
an  abbey  upon  the  adjacent  ground.  This  Queen 
Blanche  can  be  shown  to  have  been  an  ancestress  of  our 
gracious  Queen.  The  nuns  of  the  abbey  were  of  the* 
order  of  St.  Clare,  but  in  token  of  humility  they  assumed 
the  appellation  of  Sororea  Minores,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  abbey  was  called  '  The  Minories,'  a  name 
afterwards  given  to  the  street  in  which  it  stood. 

"  The  abbey  was  richly  endowed  by  various  sovereigns 
down  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  confiscated  the 
whole  of  the  property  in  1538.  and  gave  the  abbey  for  an 
episcopal  residence  to  Dr.  Clerk,  the  then  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  who  was  the  bearer  to  the  Pope  of 
Rome  of  a  copy  of  King  Henry's  book  against  Luther, 
which  led  to  that  sovereign  receiving  the  title  of '  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,'  still  used,  though  with  a  very 
different  meaning.  The  bishop  was  buried  in  the  abbey, 
)ut  his  remains  were  afterwards,  for  some  cause,  removed 
;o  the  vaults  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate. 

"  Two  other  bishops  resided  in  the  abbey,  and  in  the 

reign  of   Edward  VI.  it  was  given  by  Royal  Letters 

Patent  to  Henry  Grey,  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who 

was  created  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  1551,  and  beheaded  in 

554.     It  is  supposed  that  his  wife  bribed  the  executioner 

;o  bring  his  head  to  the  church  for  burial,  for  the  head 

now  in  our  possession  was  found  in  1852  in  one  of  the 

vaults,  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  a  box  filled  with  oaken 

awdust,  which,  acting  as  an  antiseptic,  has  remarkably 

reserved  the  skin  of  the  face,  the  features  of  which 

•re  thought  strongly  to  resemble  portraits  of  the  duke. 

The  abbey  was  afterwards  given  to  Colonel  Legge  as  a 

esidence.     He    was   Groom    of  the   Bedchamber   to 
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Charles  I.,  and  father  of  the  first  Earl  of  Dai-mouth. 
The  Colonel  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Washington,  of  Packington,  the  great-granduncle  of  the 
renowned  George  Washington,  and  founder  of  the 
American  Republic.  The  stars  and  stripes  of  the 
Washington  family  will  be  seen  on  the  monuments  in 
the  church  quartered  with  those  of  the  Legges.  The 
abbey,  then  called  a  'mansion  house,'  was  given  by 
Charles  II.,  after  the  death  of  Colonel  Legge,  to  Sir 
Thomas  Cbicheley,  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  who,  in 
1683,  sold  it  for  4,5001.  to  Sir  William  Pritchard,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  time,  who  resided  in  it  during  his 
mayoralty.  This  circumstance  was  most  probably  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  present  official 
residence,  the  building  of  which  waa  commenced  in 
1738.  The  present  church  of  Ho'y  Trinity  is  not  the 
one  that  existed  during  the  time  of  the  abbey,  for  that 
had  become  BO  dilapidated  in  1706  as  to  render  it 
dangerous  to  enter.  It  was  therefore  taken  down  and 
rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  north  wall,  upon  which 
the  chief  monuments  are  placed.  Lady  Pritchard, 
widow  of  the  Lord  Mayor  just  mentioned,  gave  100J. 
towards  the  re-erection.  The  reredoe  is  a  very  fine 
piece  of  oak  earring,  as  also  are  the  rails  of  the  pulpit 
and  other  portions  of  the  church.  The  communion 
plate  consists  of  no  less  than  thirteen  nieces,  the  flagons, 
the  gift  of  Colonel  Legge,  before  mentioned,  being  very 
handsome  and  massive — one  of  the  cups  bears  the  date 
of  1699. 

"In  reference  to  the  amalgamation,  I  was  at  first 
greatly  opposed  to  the  scheme,  and  wrote  a  little  history 
of  the  church,  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  its  restoration, 
when  the  Charity  Commissioners  came  down  upon  us  and 
confiscated  that  portion  of  the  church  property  which  was 
devoted  by  the  churchwardens  to  the  maintenance  of 
public  worship,  leaving  them  only  131.  a  year  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  organist,  pew-opener,  and  bellringer,  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  fire  insurance,  repairs,  gas,  coal,  water,  &c. 
Also  they  seized  funds  for  giving  every  Christmas  all  the 
poor  widows  living  in  the  pariah  5s.,  accompanied  with 
coal  and  bread  tickets.  This  unrighteous  impoverish- 
ment of  the  church  led  me  to  consent  to  the  amalgama- 
tion scheme  now  about  to  take  place ;  but  I  shall  leave 
my  parish  and  people  with  much  regret." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Holmby  House,  Forest  Gate. 

[See  8th  8.  iii.  499.] 

TITLED  LADIES  THRICE  MARRIED.— Readers  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  series  of  tales  entitled  '  A 
Group  of  Noble  Dames '  will  be  specially  interested 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  Times  of  June  10, 
1826,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  leading  motive 
of  one  of  them  : — 

"  Taking  Time  by  the  Forelock.— Catherine  Tudor  at 
the  funeral  of  her  first  husband  (John  Salusbury)  was 
led  to  church  by  Sir  Richard  Clough,  and  from  church 
by  Morris  Wynn,  of  Gwedir,  who  whispered  to  her  his 
wish  of  being  her  second.  She  refused  him  civilly,  and 
informed  him  that  she  had  accepted  the  proposals  of  Sir 

Richard  Clough,  in  her  way  to  church,  but  assured  him 
that  if  she  buried  Sir  Richard  he  might  depend  on  being 
her  third;  which  really  was  the  case.—  The  Mirror:' 

It  is  not  the  lot  of  many  titled  ladies  to  have 
three  husbands,  but  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
women  of  her  generation,  Frances,  Countess  Walde- 
grave, had  four,  and  the  fourth  still  lives.  Frances 
Elizabeth  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Braham,  the 
great  singer,  was  married  in  succession  to  John 


James  Henry  Waldegrave,  of  Navestock,  Essex ; 
George  Edmund,  seventh  Earl  of  Waldegrave ; 
George  Granville  Harcourt,  M.P.;  and  Chichester 
Samuel,  Baren  Carlingford. 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

"SMATTER"= SPATTER.— In  the  daily  reports 
of  the  interesting  Lizzie  Borden  murder  trial, 
recently  held  in  Massachusetts,  I  notice  the  peculiar 
use  of  the  words  smatter,  smattering,  and  si/nattered 
in  reference  to  splashes  of  blood.  The  verb  to 
smatter  is  distinctly  and  repeatedly  used  by  the 
prosecuting  attorney  and  by  one  medical  witness 
as  synonymous  with  the  verbs  to  spatter  and  to 
splatter.  It  is  not  a  stenographies!  or  typographical 
error,  for  both  of  the  latter  are  also  used. 

E.  P.  K. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

ANGIO-CYMRIC  SCORE.— Mr.  W.  A  Willoughby 
has  furnished  me  with  two  hitherto  unpublished 
specimens  of  this  score.  The  first  is  from  West 
Durham,  and  is  as  follows:  Yan,  tan,  tethera, 
methera,  pipse,  saizar,  laizar,  cathera,  duke,  jethra. 
The  second,  from  the  district  of  Yarmouth,  he  gives 
as  :  Ina,  mina,  tethera,  methera,  pin,  sithra,  lithra, 
cothra,  hothra,  die,  inadic,  &c.,  to  metheradic,  bof, 
inabof,  &c.,  to  methrabof,  jikt.  Both  series  may  be 
compared  with  the  useful  list  of  scores  given  by  Mr. 
W.  Herbert  Smith  in  his  *  Walks  in  Weardale ' 
(Durham,  1885),  pp.  87-93.  E.  SIBREB. 

[See  6t»»  S.  xi.  206,  336, 472.] 

THOMAS  HOOD  (1799-1845),  POET.— The  an- 
nexed entry  appears  in  the  London  Magazine, 
June,  1825,  New  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  317  :— 

•'  May  5.  At  St.  Botolph's,  Al dersgate,  Thomas  Hood, 
Esq.,  of  Islington,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of Rey- 
nolds, Esq  ,  of  Christ's  Hospital." 

This  note  will  serve  to  correct  the  date  (May  5, 
1824)  for  Hood's  marriage  appearing  in  '  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.,'  voL  xxvii.  p.  271.  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

CHESS.— It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  strong 
feeling  which  the  seventeenth  century  Puritans 
manifested  against  games  of  chance  and  skill  was  a 
new  departure,  which  cannot  be  traced  back  to 
those  who  were  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Pontiffs 
in  earlier  times.  We  have  recently  come  upon  a 
letter  written  by  John  Huss  in  1416,  in  which  he 
laments  having  played  at  chess.  We  extract  the 
passage  as  given  in  Foxe's  'Acts  and  Monu- 
ments':— 

"  You  know  how,  before  my  priesthood  (which  grieveth 
me  now),  I  have  delighted  to  play  oftentimes  at  chess, 
and  have  neglected  my  time,  and  have  unhappily  pro- 
voked both  myself  and  others  to  anger  many  times  by 
that  play.  Wherefore,  besides  other  my  innumerable 
faults,  for  this  also  I  desire  you  to  invocate  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord,  that  he  will  pardon  me."— Edit.  1855, 
vol.  iii.  p.  510. 

N.  M.  &  A. 
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BOURBON  MARRIAGES.— In  the  course  of  the 
last  and  present  centuries  there  have  been  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  marriages  in  the  family  of 
Bourbon.  This  includes  the  original  stock  (ex- 
tinct with  the  Count  of  Chambord),  the  branches 
of  Orleans,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Parma,  those  of 
Oonde"  and  Conti,  and  also  the  illegitimate  descend- 
ants of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.,  the  last  four 
also  now  extinct.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen marriages,  thirty-seven  have  been  consan- 
guineous, eighty-two  not  so.  As  it  is,  the  pro- 
portion is  very  nearly  one-third  ;  but  it  must  be 
raised  higher,  for  I  have  been  unable  to  reckon 
accurately  those  marriages  which  were  consan- 
guineous through  female  descent.  I  estimate  them 
at  six  or  eight ;  but  say  six,  and  the  numbers  are 
forty-three  to  seventy-six,  and  the  proportion  is 
above  a  third.  What  a  light  this  large  proportion 
throws  on  the  decline  of  the  family  ! 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

EPITAPH.— In  the  churchyard  of  Roxburgh, 
there  is  a  stone  bearing  the  following  short  but  ex- 
pressive inscription  :— 

Here  lies  Robert  Cairns 
With  two  wives  and  fourteen  bairns. 

The  same  burial  ground  contains  a  stone  of  some 
interest  to  those  who  have  followed  the  adventures 
of  the  immortal  Oldbuck.  One  side  bears  this 
inscription  :  "  The  body  of  the  Gentleman  Beggar 
Andrew  Gemmels,  alias  Edie  Ochiltree,  was  in- 
terred here,  who  died  at  Roxburgh  Newtown  in 
1793,  aged  106  years."  On  the  other  side  is 
carved  a  figure  of  an  old  man  holding  in  his  out- 
stretched left  hand  a  meal  bag,  in  his  right  a  stick. 
At  his  feet  is  the  figure  of  a  dog,  and  at  the  top  are 
the  words,  "  Behold  !  the  end  o't." 

W.  K  W. 

DINNER  CARDS. — The  following  extract  from 
the  London  Chronicle  for  March  28-30,  1758, 
p.  298,  will  interest  the  readers  of  «  N.  &  Q.':— 

"  The  entertainment  given  by  tbe  Lord  Mayor  at  the 
Mansion  House  on  Monday  last  was  the  most  magnificent 

that  ever  was  known The  dinner  was  conducted  with 

greater  decorum  than  ever  was  known,  which  was  owing 
to  a  new  method  of  inviting  the  company  by  cards  ex* 
pressing  the  name  of  the  person  that  each  was  to  intro- 
duce, and  there  were  no  more  invited  than  the  Egyptian 
Hall  could  conveniently  hold." 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Ventnor. 

'THE  BOTTLE  IMP.'— Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  a  play  of  0. 
Smith's  for  the  idea  of  his  story  so  called,  but  does 
not  refer  to  the  source  from  which  Smith  doubt- 
less got  it,  a  romance  of  La  Motte  Fouque's,  a 
translation  of  which  is  given  in  Roscoe's  "  German 
Novelists"  under  the  title  of  'The  Mandrake.' 
The  romance  is  founded  upon  an  old  tradition 


embodying  a  very  wide-spread  superstition,  for  an 
account  of  which  see  Folkard's  'Plant  Lore' 
(pp.  427-8).  Mr.  Stevenson  expresses  a  hope  that 
he  has  made  "  a  new  thing  "  of  the  story.  Cer- 
tainly he  has,  as  any  one  may  see  by  referring  to 
the  German  romance.  He  has  sacrificed  some- 
thing of  its  horrible  fascination,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  has  made  it  beautiful. 

Speaking  of  the  mandrake,  it  is  not  many 
years  since  I  was  asked,  as  one  known  to  be 
interested  in  such  matters,  to  assist  at  the  digging 
up  of  a  plant  of  this  kind  which  had  been  found 
growing  in  a  neighbour's  field.  Of  course  the 
supposed  "mandrake"  was  a  white  bryony,  after 
all.  0.  C.  B. 

THE  FATE  OF  MODERN  TOPOGRAPHY.— It  is 
Bale,  I  think,  who,  in  writing  of  the  destruction  of 
the  monasteries,  gives  us  an  account  of  the  lament- 
able fate  of  their  books— how  whole  tons  were 
sold  to  tradesmen  to  wrap  their  wares  in.  But 
one  does  not  expect,  in  this  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  find,  in  a  country  town  not 
twenty  miles  from  London,  large  quantities  of  a 
most  valuable  standard  work  of  topographical 
reference,  published  about  ten  years  ago,  to  sub- 
scribers only,  at  a  guinea  (and  even  now  only  pro- 
curable for  a  little  less  second  hand),  being  used  to 
wrap  fish  or  fruit  in  ;  and  to  learn  on  inquiry  that 
the  purchaser  of  the  sheets  had  over  a  hundred- 
weight of  the  work  in  question  at  one  time  in  his 
possession. 

One  does  not,  perhaps,  so  much  object  to  the 
destruction  of  the  unsold  copies  of  the  work  from 
an  £.  s.  d.  point  of  view,  as  one's  own  copy  be- 
comes thereby  the  more  valuable ;  but  one  does  ask 
that  a  high-class  and  reputable  firm  of  publishers, 
to  whom  the  difference  of  selling  to  a  paper-mill  to 
be  pulped,  and  selling  to  a  shopkeeper  to  wrap  his 
goods  in,  cannot  mean  more  than  the  difference  of 
a  few  shillings,  be  looked  to  to  have  the  good  taste 
to  adopt  the  former  expedient.  One  might 
question  whether  they  are  acting  quite  fairly  to 
their  clients,  the  society  under  whose  auspices  the 
work  was  published.  True,  it  may  occur  that  the 
society  might  have  ordered  the  sale ;  but  one 
scarcely  conceives  this  possible.  It  would  wreck 
almost  any  society  were  such  a  fact  known. 

As  a  memento  of  what  nineteenth  century  pub- 
lishers are  capable,  I  am  treasuring  a  sheet  of 
the  work  in  question,  a  primd  facie  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  my  narrative.  W.  B.  GERISH. 

VANDALISM  AT  ST.  PAUL'S. — It  is  outside  my 
cognizance  if  any  reference  to  this  has  appeared  in 
1  N.  &  Q.,'  and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  copy  ver- 
batim from  Science  Sif tings,  June  17,  the  ensuing 
note  : — 

"We  have  been  watching  with  interest  tbe  recent 
operations  in  the  clock  tower  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  It 
is  a  bad  piece  of  vandalism  that  baa  led  to  the  removal  of 
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this  clock  and  the  substitution  of  a  modern  tower-clod 
for  it.  According  to  the  City  Press,  the  old  clock  was  pu 
up  by  Langley  Bradley  in  1708,  is  in  splendid  condition 
and  might,  to  all  appearance,  go  on  for  another  two  cen 
turies  without  failing  to  bear  accurate  record  of  th 
passing  time.  It  is  a  grand  old  clock,  remarkable  for  th 
magnitude  of  its  wheels  and  the  fineness  of  its  works 
It  cost  3002.  to  build.  Its  two  dial-plates  are  51  feet  in 
circumference,  and  the  hour  numerals  2  feet  2£  inche 
in  height.  The  minute  hands  are  9  feet  8  inches  long 
and  weigh  75  Ib.  each,  and  the  hour  hands  are  5  fee 
9  inches  long,  and  weigh  44  Ib.  each .  The  pendulum  ii 
16  feet  long.  It  is  an  eight-day  clook,  striking  the  houi 
on  the  great  bell,  which  is  suspended  about  40  feet  from 
the  floor.  The  head  of  the  hammer  weighs  145  Ib.  am 
the  clapper  180  Ib.  Think  of  a  machine  like  this  run- 
ning night  and  day  for  two  hundred  years,  and  still  in 
fine  working  order  !  One  would  suppose  the  customary 
reverence  for  ancient  things  in  England  might  save  the 
degradation  that  awaits  this  masterpiece  of  the  horo logic 
art,  around  which  cluster  so  many  historical,  poetical 
and  literary  associations." 

JOSEPH  COLLINSON. 
Wolsingham,  co.  Durham. 

REV.  WEEDEN  BUTLER,  Jutf.  (1773-1831), 
AUTHOR. — It  may  be  noted,  as  an  addition  to  the 
account  of  him  appearing  in  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,' 
vol.  viii.  p.  89,  that  his  marriage  is  thus  recorded 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  August,  1805, 
vol.  Ixxv.  pirt  ii.  p.  773  :— 

"Aug.  26.  At  the  parish-church  of  Chislehurst,  co. 
Kent  (by  the  Kev.  Weeden  Butler,  sen.  chaplain  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent),  the  Rev.  Weeden 
Butler,  jun.  M. A.  of  Chelsea,  co.  Middlesex,  bachelor,  to 
Miss  Annabella  Dundass  Oswald,  niece  of  William  Kyn- 
nier,  eeq.  of  Place-green,  near  Sidcup,  in  the  parish  of 
Chislehurst." 


17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 


DANIEL  HIPWELL. 


FOLK-LORE  OF  CRIMINALS. — I  send  a  cutting 
from  the  City  Press  of  May  31,  which  deserves  to 
be  embalmed  in  « N.  &  Q.':— 
"  The  criminal  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  supernatural 
the  efficacy  of  certain  ghastly  charms  and  in- 
cantations.    The  carrying  of  'a  dead  man's  hand,'  for 
instance,  taken  from  one  who  has  died  a  violent  death, 
is  supposed  to  overpower  with  sleep  those  who  come 
under  its  influence.    Many  stories  are  told  of  the  use  of 
the  dead  hand  by  thieves.    In  a  case  of  attempted  rob- 
bery on  an  estate  in  the  county  of  Meath,  it  is  said  the 
iurglars  '  entered  the  house  armed  with  a  dead  man'g 
hand,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  it,  believing  that  a  candle 
placed  will  not  be  seen  by  any  but  those  by  whom  it 
IB  used  ;  and  also  that  if  a  candle  in  a  dead  man's  band 
ntroduced  into  a  house,  it  will  prevent  those  who 
nay  be  asleep  from  awakening.    The  inmates,  however, 
re  alarmed,  the  robbers  fled,  leaving  the  dead  band 
them.'    Then  there  is  the  corpse  candle,  a  wierd 
implement  of  the  robber's  trade,  which  seems  to  have 
een  more  general  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country, 
id  various  odd  talismans  and  charms,  such   as  coal, 
ilk,  lucky  stones,  rings,  and  rusty   horseshoe  nails. 
Kelymg  on  such  articles  for  his  safety  in  the  moment 
jril,  the  criminal  parts  with  them  most  reluctantly, 
often  stipulates  with  the  turnkey  for  their  return  to 
Q  on  his  liberation  from  prison." 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

11  DACTYL."— Worcester's  *  Dictionary'  (1846) 
has  the  verb  "  Dactyl,  to  run  nimbly,  to  bound," 
attributed  to  Ben  Jons  on  ;  this  is  transferred 
(without  acknowledgment  to  Worcester)  into  sub- 
sequent dictionaries  (Cassell's,  Annandale's,  Cen- 
tury). I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
who  can  tell  me  where  Ben  Jonson  uses  this  verb. 
J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

"  DADD  ":  "  DADDA."— With  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  this  is  a  common  nursery  word  for 
father,  used  by  young  children  (akin  to  dad  and 
daddy);  but  when  in  Ireland  some  years  ago  I 
heard,  in  Belfast  or  its  neighbourhood,  dado!  with 
the  stress  on  the  second  a,  rhyming  with  papa,  used 
by  grown-up  young  ladies  of  the  middle  class  to 
their  father,  just  as  papa  is  (or  used  to  be)  em- 
ployed elsewhere.  I  have  also  in  London  heard  a 
young  lady  of  eighteen  or  so  (I  think  born  in  the 
north  country)  say,  "  I  will  tell  my  da  that  yon 
called,"  where  I  should  have  expected  pa.  Will 
readers  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  say  what  they  know  of  the 
local  diffusion  of  these  forms  dada'  and  da  ?  Dad, 
da'dda,  da'ddy,  not  wanted. 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 
Oxford. 

"  TA-TA."— I  should  also  be  glad  of  any  facts  as 
;o  the  age  of  this  childish  formula  of  saying  good- 
>ye.     I  find  that  no  example  of  it  has  been  sent  in 
>y  the  readers  for  the  Philological  Society's  '  Die- 
ion  ary  '  of  earlier  date  than  '  Pickwick,'  where 
we  have  "  Tar,  tar,  Sammy  ! "     The  expression 
must  be  much  earlier  ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  one  of 
kind  for  which  written  evidence  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  find.     And  in  earlier  times  the  form  seems 
to  have  been  da,  da,  as  I  find  it  in  Otway's  '  Sol- 
tier's  Fortune'  of  1681,  and  in  the  Hampton  Court 
Miscellany  of  1733.  Facts  as  to  the  mutual  relation 
f  da,  da  and  ta,  ta  are  much  desiderated.    The 
nursery  "go  a  ta-ta"  is,  I  suppose,  the  same  word; 
ut  ta  —  thank  you,  appears  to  be  distinct;  it  occurs 
n  a  letter  of  Mary  Granville  (Mrs.  Delany)  of 
772.     I  suppose  nobody  has  yet  studied  the  his- 
tory of  nursery  language,  which  may  be  recom- 
mended to  those  in  search  of  a  field  for  "  original 
work."  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

ARCHIEPISCOPAL  ETIQUETTE. — I  read  in  the 
Times,  July  6,  that  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  at  the  banquet  at  the 
Mansion  House,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  accepted 
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the  invitation  before  the  death  of  his  brother,  and, 
in  accordance  with  archiepiscopal  etiquette,  that 
involved  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  have  this  point  of 
etiquette  explained.  W.  D.  PARISH. 

REV.  THOMAS  GARRATT,  M.A.—  I  should  be 
obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  could  give  me  infor- 
mation about  the  life  and  writings  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Garratt,  M.A.,  who  was  a  native,  I  believe, 
of  the  village  of  Baddesley-Eusor,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  Vicar  of  Dudley.  I  have  seen  frag- 
ments of  his  poetical  writings,  but  understand  that 
be  published  several  works  in  prose  and  verse. 

PUCK. 

FUNERAL    OF    THE    EARL     OF     HUNTLY.—  Dr. 

Stuart,  of  the  Spalding  Club,  was  in  possession  of 
a  strip  of  parchment  (1  ft.  broad  by  12  ft.  long), 
upon  which  was  represented  in  colours  the  funeral 
procession  of  one  of  the  Earls  of  Huntly.  Could 
any  reader  inform  me  where  this  painting  now  is  ? 
Address  direct.  D.  MDKRAY  ROSE. 

5,  Harpur  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

THE  POPE'S  CURSE  ON  CHALONER.—  In  Charl- 
ton's  *  History  of  Whitby,'  pp.  306,  307,  is  given 
at  full  length  the  text  of  a  terrible  curse  said  to 
have  been  thundered  by  "  the  Pope"  against  Thomas 
Chaloner,  of  Guisborough,  and  his  associates, 
who  had  stolen  the  secret  of  the  manufacture  of 
alum  from  the  papal  works.  The  original  is  ascribed 
to  "  the  Ledger  Book  of  the  church  of  Rochester 
now  [1779]  in  the  custody  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
there."  Is  it  still  in  existence  ?  ST.  S  WITHIN. 


"HOUYHNHNM,   "  HoUTNHNM,"  OR  " 

HYNM."—  I  am  exceedingly  puzzled  to  find  all  three 
forms  of  spelling  in  English  literature.  The  first 
I  take  to  be  the  form  prescribed  by  Swift  himself, 
and  this  I  have  given  to  my  little  publication; 
the  second  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Gay  to  Swift 
about  the  time  *  Gulliver's  Travels'  were  pub- 
lished ;  while  the  third  I  have  just  met  with 
in  the  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals  for  1808, 
where  it  appears  as  signature  to  an  epigrammatic 
ode,  entitled  *  The  Horse  and  his  Rider.'  I  should 
be  exceedingly  obliged  if  any  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.' 
would  kindly  afford  me  information  about  these 
three  modes  of  spelling  what  I  think  all  will  con- 
fess to  be  a  very  extraordinary  word.  The  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  word  "  Houyhnhnm  "  I  have 
always  understood  to  be  Uhinirn  ;  but  I  am  also 
desirous  of  information  upon  that  head. 

STUART  ERSKINE. 

COATS  OF  ARMS.—  Could  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  the  names  of  the  following  coats  ?  — 

1.  A  chevron  engrailed  between  three  roundles; 
on  a  chief  a  lion  passant  between  two  crosses 
croslet  fitchce. 

2.  Gu,,  on  a  fess  wavy,  between  in  chief  two 


garb*,  and  in  base  as  many  anchors  in  saltire  or, 
a  lion  passant  sa.  between  two  roses  of  the  first, 
impaling  barry  of  ten,  arg.  and  az.,  six  shields  sa. 
(three,  two,  and  one),  each  charged  with  a  lion 
rampant  arg.,  a  border  wavy  or. 

J.  G.  BRADFORD. 

ED.  CORBETT,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  in 
Oxford,  author  of  a  sermon  entitled  *  God's  Pro- 
vidence,' "  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons 
at  their  late  Solemn  Fast,  Dec.  28,  1642."  He  is 
said  to  have  been  of  Winchester.  What  was  his 
connexion  with  Hampshire  ?  VICAR. 

DR.  WING.  — This  person  lived  at  Beaufort 
House,  North  End,  where,  I  believe,  he  had  insane 
patients.  Any  facts  regarding  Dr.  Wing,  or 
reference  to  such,  would  greatly  oblige  if  sent 
direct.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

SKOPTS.— Who  are  the  Skopts  ?    *  With  the 
Immortals,'  vol.  ii.  p.  58,  we  read,  "  Look  at  the 
Mormons,  the  Skopts,  the  Shakers,  the  Howling 
Dervishes,  the  Theosophists,  and  the  Fakirs." 
E.  COBHAM  BREWER. 

[Probably  a  Russian  sect  called  Skoptzi,  who  mutilate 
themselves  in  a  terrible  way.  ] 

NEW  WEST  JERSEY  SOCIETY.— Will  any  reader 
inform  me  in  what  public  office  the  records  of  this 
society  are  to  be  found  ?  It  was  founded  in  1691, 
and  was  wound  up  by  an  order  of  the  then  Master 
of  the  Rolls  in  or  about  1758.  The  estates  of  the 
society  were  probably  sold  and  the  proprietors 
paid  out.  I  desire  particularly  to  know  the  date 
of  the  last  payments  of  capital  made  to  the  owners 
of  the  shares  in  the  society.  W.  H. 

SERJEANT  MORE  AND  SIR  THOMAS  MORE.— In 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  there  is, 

L70,  No.  174,  "25.  A  Discourse  by  Antony 
re  [?],  Esq.,  concerning  the  premunire  brought 
against  Serjeant  More  and  others  for  the  pro- 
secution of  a  cause  in  Chancery  after  judgment 
given  thereon  at  Common  Law,  Fo.  208."  Was  this 
the  great  Sir  Thomas  More,  afterwards  Chancellor 
temp.  Henry  VIII.?  Who  are  the  "others"? 
What  was  the  date  of  this  prosecution ;  and  the 
result?  C.  E.  P. 

Baltimore,  U.S. 

STARTLING  ASSERTIONS.  —  Is  it  scientifically 
credible  that  a  candle  (presumably  of  wax),  as  used 
in  a  country  manor  house  in  the  latter  decade  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  would  moulder  away  in  the 
course  of  fifty  years,  the  room  in  which  was  the 
sconce  holding  it  having  been  shut  up  during  that 
period  ?  Also,  did  the  tinder  of  that  period  of  our 
history  ever  flame  with  a  sudden  light,  on  coming  in 
contact  with  a  spark  from  the  flint  and  steel  ?  Yet 
such  is  the  description  which  "  Edna  Lyall "  gives 
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in  one  of  the  chapters  of  her  new  novel '  To  Righ 
the  Wrong,'  now  being  published  in  Good  Words 
The  following  is  the  passage  (Good  Words,  Febru 
ary,  p.  87).  One  of  the  characters,  Joscelyn,  has 
been  by  his  father's  orders  locked  up  in  th 
haunted  room,  whose  windows  have  been  bar 
ricaded  for  the  previous  fifty  years,  and  the  narra 
tive  runs : — 

"  An  overmastering  desire  for  light  possessed  him 
He  thought  of  the  sconce  beside  the  bed,  but  the  re 
mains  of  the  candle  had  long  ago  mouldered  away 

Then  he  remembered  that  a  tinder  box  had  stood clos 

by  it [he]  seized  the  box,  and  drawingforth  the  flin 

and  steel  struck  them  with  desperate  energy.    The  tinde 

dared  up At  the  sudden  light  they  [the  bats]  disperse* 

with  shrill  screams,  &c." 

W.  S.  B.  H. 

IRISH  CATHEDRALS. — With  all  her  peerless 
natural  beauties,  fine  cities,  and  magnificent  in 
atitutions,  the  sister  isle  cannot  come  within  mea 
surable  distance  of  Great  Britain  in  the  matter 
of  cathedrals,  either  in  ruins  or  in  actual  use 
Monastic  ruins,  the  splendour  of  which  attest  their 
former  grandeur,  abound  from  Mizen  Head  to 
Malin  Head,  but  of  cathedral?,  never  a  one  that  is 
fit  to  parallel  with  those  of  Lincoln,  York,  Exeter, 
or  Canterbury,  not  to  mention  scores  of  others. 
Monasterboice  and  Mellifont,  with  many  others, 
rival  the  architectural  magnificence  of  the  proudest 
of  Britain's  crumbling  monasteries,  but  Erin's 
cathedrals  (ancient  or  modern,  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant) will  hardly  compare  favourably  with  her 
ordinary  parish  churches.  Cork  and  Dublin,  I  am 
aware,  possess  noble  episcopal  fanes,  but  they  can- 
not for  a  moment  hold  their  own  beside  Lincoln 
or  York  Minsters.  As  for  Lisburn  (so  called) 
Cathedral,  notwithstanding  its  handsome  octa- 
gonal spire  and  its  pretty  carved  oak  episcopal 
throne,  it  has  fewer  pretensions  (beyond  the  will  of 
Charles  I.)  to  cathedral  dignity  than  that  in  Cotton- 
opolis, which  is  little  more  than  an  enlarged  parish 
church.  Comparisons,  I  am  mindful,  are  odious, 
but  I  am  respectfully  bringing  the  subject  to  the 
surface  with  a  view  to  discuss  its  raison  d'etre. 

I  have  long  been  puzzled  how  to  account  for  the 
yawning  gulf  that  exists  between  Irish  and  British 
cathedrals.  Bishops  were  as  likely  as  abbots  to 
look  after  the  beauty  of  their  fabrics,  and  Norman 
architectural  genius  was  as  plentiful  in  Ireland  as 
inEngland.  Why,  then, the  marked  contrast  between 
the  cathedrals  of  the  two  countries  1  Internecine 
wais,  frequent  invasions,  and  national  poverty  had 
doubtless  much  to  do  with  it ;  but  in  spite  of  all 
such  difficulties  abbots  succeeded  where  bishops 
failed.  The  reason  lies  hidden  somewhere,  and  may 
be  hard  and  far  to  seek  ;  where  is  it  1 

J.  B.  S. 

Manchester. 

"  SOUL-CAKING."— A  few  years  ago,  when  living 
in  Cheshire,  the  youths  used  to  dress  up  (some  in 


women's  clothes)  and  go  to  the  houses  on  All  Saints' 
Day,  and  sing  for  money.  It  was  called  "  soul- 
caking."  Was  this  custom  the  survival  of  a  reli- 
gious play ;  or  the  asking  of  alms  for  masses  for 
the  dead,  to  be  said  on  All  Souls'  Day  ?  Very 
little  notice  was  taken  of  Nov.  5  in  that  part. 

WlNGEHAM. 

Kent. 

REFERENCE  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  of  any  institution  in  London 
or  the  provinces  where  the  latest  English  and 
foreign  scientific  magazines  and  reviews  may  be 
seen  as  issued,  and  where  they  are  also  filed  1  I 
desire  to  refer  especially  to  magazines  and  reviews 
dealing  with  electricity,  chemistry,  and  mechanical 
engineering.  Q.  V. 

[The  Eoyal  Institution,  Albemarle  Street,  receives 
most  of  the  scientific  reviews,  English  and  Foreign.  ] 

LETTER  OF  LORD  BEACONSFIELD. — I  have  an 
autograph  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  which 
runs  as  follows  : — 

June  3rd,  Carlton,  4  o'Clock. 

Mr  DEAR  SIR,— I  have  left  a  packet  for  you  at 
Grosvenor  Gate  with  Mrs.  Disraeli.  In  future  always 
send  a  line  with  the  messenger  as  a  check,  or  we  may  be 
played  a  trick  some  day.  Alter  in  the  leader  "  sarcasms 
meagre  and  barren  as  the  Steppes  "  to  "  sarcasms  drear 
and  barren,"  &c.  I  have  left  you  a  thickiah  packet— two 
articles.— Yours,  D. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  letter  was 
written  in  the  year  1853,  and  it  is  evident  from  its 
contents  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  at  the  time  a  writer 
of  leading  articles  in  the  press.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  to  whom  the  letter  can  have 
been  addressed,  and  what  newspaper  is  referred  to) 

H.  R.  BEETON. 
9.  Mareafield  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

"A   SNICK- A-SNEE." — It   is    recorded    in    the 

Annual  Register'  (p.  127)  that  :— 

"  About  August  18th,  1760,  near  High  Wycomb,  Bucks, 

a  coachman  stopped  the  carriage,  violently  pulled  the 

ady  out  of  her  place,  and  with  a  snick-a-snee  stabbed 

ler  several  times  in  her  body She  expired  three  days 

afterwards." 

What  sort  of  an  instrument  was  this  1 

W.  P. 

[More  properly  "  snikker-snee,"  a  large  clasp  knife. 
t  is  mentioned  in  Thackeray's  ballad  of  '  Little  Billee.'J 

BISHOP  WHITE  KENNETT. — In  the  Folkestone 
'arish  Church  Register  I  find  the  following  entry 
n  the  list  of  burials:    "1743.   July  9.    Dorcas 
Bennett,  widow."     Would  this  not  be  the  third 
wife,  and  widow,  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  ? 
HARDRIC  MORPHYN. 

CHARLES  MERCY.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
ive  me  information  concerning  Charles  Mercy 

physician  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  is 
opposed  to  have  married  a  natural  daughter  of 
he  king  B.  V. 
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AUSTRIAN  FLAG  AT  ACEE. 
(8">S.  iii.  427,497.) 

Leopold,  the  Duke  of  Austria,  who  was  present 
at  Acre,  and  who  died  in  1194,  was  of  the  old 
Babenberg  line,  which  became  extinct,  so  far  as 
males  are  concerned,  in  his  grandson,  Frederick 
the  Warlike,  who  died  in  1246.  The  arms  now 
borne  for  that  line,  under  the  name  of  "  Austria- 
ancient,'1  in  the  '  Ecu  Complet '  of  the  Imperial 
House  of  Austria,  are  :  Azure,  five  larks  (otherwise 
eaglets)  displayed  or  ;  while  the  modern  coat  of 
Austria  is  :  Gules,  a  fess  argent  Without  going 
back  to  classical  times  for  the  asserted  origin  of 
the  coat  used  for  Austria-ancient,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  has  for  centuries  bad  a  very  high  place  as- 
signed to  it  by  Austrian  princes;  e.g.,  it  occupies  the 
first  place  among  the  quarterings  of  the  Archduke 
Maximilian,  husband  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  upon 
all  his  seals  until  his  election  as  king  of  the 
Romans.  It  appears  on  a  separate  escutcheon, 
surmounted  by  the  archdncal  coronet,  upon  the 
seals  of  his  son  Philip ;  and  it  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  the  early  seals  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  It  is,  I  think,  therefore,  not  impossible 
that  it  may  have  been  the  banner  that  waved  at 
Acre  as  to  which  inquiry  is  made.  I  am,  how- 
ever, bound  to  confess  that  this  is  very  doubtful ; 
und  I  will  only  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  any  case 
we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  the  arms  of  Austria- 
modern,  Gules,  a  fess  argent,  did  not  appear  on 
the  banner  which  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  treated 
so  ignominiously. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  seal  of  that  early  date 
on  which  the  coat  now  known  on  the  Continent 
(and  I  hope  also  to  some  of  the  readers  of  my  book 
in  this  country)  as  "  Austria-ancient "  appears. 

There  was,  however,  another  bearing  which  the 
Markgraves  and  Dukes  of  Austria  undoubtedly 
bore  from  a  very  early  period,  namely,  the  eagle 
displayed.  Indeed,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  the 
book  referred  to, 

"the  earliest  appearance  of  the  eagle  as  a  heraldic 
charge  which  has  come  under  my  notice  is  afforded  by 
the  great  seal  of  the  Markgrave  Leopold  of  Austria  in 
1136 ;  on  it  the  mounted  figure  of  the  Markgrave  bears 
a  shield  charged  with  the  eagle  displayed." 

This  Leopold  was  the  uncle  of  the  Leopold,  Duke 
of  Austria,  present  at  Acre.  I  have  not  Her- 
gott's  'Monumenta  Austriaca'  at  hand  for 
reference,  and  do  not  know  if  it  gives  a  copy 
of  his  seal ;  but  as  Duke  Leopold,  son  of 
Richard's  opponent,  also  used  the  same,  we  are 
warranted  in  supposing  that  its  bearing  was  con- 
tinuous. This  Duke  Leopold,  in  a  charter  granted 
to  the  abbey  of  Mb'lk  between  the  years  1199  and 
1203,  is  represented  mounted,  bearing  shield  and 
banner.  The  bearings  on  the  banner  borne  by 
the  duke  (if  any  were  depicted)  are  no  longer  to 


be  deciphered,  but  on  his  shield  there  stands  out 
very  clearly  not  the  "Stier"  of  Styria,  but  the 
eagle  displayed.  The  legend  is  "  Livpoldvs.  dei. 
gracia.  dvx.  avst[r]ie.  ac.  stirie."  It  therefore  is 
possible,  nay,  exceedingly  probable,  that  it  was  this 
eagle-charged  banner  that  Richard  threw  down. 
(Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  what  I  have 
elsewhere  written  on  the  subject  may  need  to  be 
told  that  the  single-headed  eagle  of  the  German 
kingdom  was  used  also  by  the  princes  who  held 
the  Marches  of  the  Empire.)  After  1204  up  to 
1212  Leopold  used  another  seal  (which  I  suppose 
to  be  the  one  referred  to  by  L.  L.  K.) ;  on  it  the 
banner  is  uncharged,  or  not  to  be  deciphered,  and 
the  shield  bears  the  "stier"  of  Styria.  This 
"  stier"  is  not,  and  never  has  been  (as  L.  L.  K. 
calls  it),  a  lion.  It  is  now  blazoned  as  "  a  pan- 
ther, or  griffin  without  wings,"  rampant  argent, 
and  inflamed  at  the  mouth  and  ears  proper.  It 
was  originally  nothing  more  than  a  steer,  or  ox, 
assumed  as  the  armes  parlantes  of  the  district 
occupied  by  the  Taurisci,  in  German  stierer  or 
steirer.  The  ignorance  of  painters  and  official 
heralds  seems  to  be  answerable  for  its  conversion 
into  a  panther  inflamed  ;  they  mistook  the  long 
horns  of  the  steer  for  flames  issuing  from  its  ears. 
We  are  able  to  trace  the  process.  In  Siebmacher's 
'Wappenbuch'  (iv.  2)  the  "flames"  are  not 
marked  roth,  and  might  well  be  meant  only  for 
hair.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  'Wappenrolle 
von  Zurich'  (taf.  i.,  No.  20),  the  beast  in  the 
arms  is  distinctly  horned,  and  the  crest  is  a  demi- 
steer  horned,  and  not  "inflamed,"  though  both 
tongue  and  claws  are  painted  gules.  Duke  Leo- 
pold's seal  in  1217  bears  his  mounted  effigy  ;  the 
eagle  displayed  is  upon  the  shield,  the  "stier" 
upon  the  banner  of  the  lance.  Another  seal  in 
1227  has  the  eagle  on  both  banner  and  shield. 
I  know  of  a  seal  of  Frederick  in  1231  where  his 
shield  bears  "  Austria-modern,"  and  this  is,  I  think, 
the  first  instance  of  its  use. 

JOHN  WOODWARD,  LL.D. 
Montrose. 

GUTTA-PERCHA  (8tb  S.  iii.  468).— This  substance 
is  eminently  adapted  under  pressure  and  a  raised 
temperature  to  receive  and  retain  the  finest  work 
of  the  seal  or  mould.  But  as  to  its  retentive 
power  being  equal  to  that  of  wax,  I  should  like 
first  to  be  informed  whether  beeswax  or  sealing- 
wax  is  meant ;  and  what  is  the  oldest  date  of  wax 
seals  retaining  their  impression  sharply  and  dis- 
tinctly. 

Gutta-percha  is  regarded  by  Nature  as  one  of 
those  dead  samples  of  organic  matter  that  must 
be  got  rid  of,  so  that  its  ultimate  atoms  may  be 
used  over  again  in  the  building  up  of  living  or- 
ganisms. In  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  Nature 
employs  a  great  variety  of  agents,  some  of  which 
will  readily  occur  to  the  reader.  In  the  case  of 
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dead  vegetable  matter,  exposure  to  air,  light,  and 
moisture  is  often  sufficient  for  its  disintegration. 
We  endeavour  to  defeat  her  object  by  covering 
our  woodwork  with  paint  or  varnish,  or  by 
excluding  it  from  air,  light,  and  moisture.  Piles 
driven  into  the  bed  of  a  lake,  or  into  peat  moss, 
where  the  oxygen  of  the  air  cannot  reach  them,  or 
rather  where  the  germs  of  microscopic  plants  and 
animals  diffused  through  the  air  cannot  get  at 
them,  may  last  for  thousands  of  years.  Perfect 
drynesss  is  another  safeguard.  Thus  wood  has 
been  preserved  in  Egyptian  tombs  during  three 
thousand  years.  A  low  temperature  also  opposes 
change.  Thus  the  body  of  a  mammoth  encased  in 
Siberian  ice  extends  far  back  into  geological  time. 

Gutta-percha  is  a  pure  hydro-carbon,  isomeric 
with  oil  of  turpentine — but  it  becomes  greatly 
modified  in  its  composition  by  contact  with  the 
air.  Even  while  being  drawn  out  from  the  living 
tree  it  is  seized  on  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
thus  the  first  step  towards  its  destruction  has  been 
already  taken. 

When  gutta-percha  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  thin 
sheets  or  threads,  at  temperatures  from  70°  to  80° 
R,  a  peculiar  change  takes  place,  more  or  less 
rapidly,  whereby  it  loses  flexibility,  tenacity,  and 
extensibility — in  fact  all  industrial  value.  Such 
deterioration  is  most  likely  to  take  place  in  a 
tropical  climate,  a  striking  example  of  which 
occurred  during  the  construction  of  the  East  Indian 
telegraph,  when  very  large  quantities  of  gutta- 
percha  became  reduced  to  a  brown  brittle  mass, 
and  so  becoming  useless,  occasioned  great  pecu- 
niary loss.  It  was  found  on  examination  that  the 
change  was  due  to  oxidation. 

Gutta-percha  in  sheets  immersed  in  linseed  oil, 
Stockholm  tar,  and  coal  tar,  during  nine  months, 
remained  unchanged  so  far  as  regarded  the  im- 
mersed portion,  which  was  thus  shielded  from  the 
action  of  light  and  of  the  air ;  but  the  parts  that 
projected  out  of  the  liquids  become  rotten,  brittle, 
and  useless. 

With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  gutta-percha 
impressions,  about  which  A.  inquires,  my  opinion  is 
that  if  kept  from  the  light  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
they  will  remain  unchanged  for  a  very  considerable 
time,  probably  as  long  as  the  impressions  in  wax. 
Gutta-percha  has  been  used  in  ornamental  mould- 
ings, but  I  have  not  seen  any  report  as  to  their 
durability.  0.  TOMLINSON,  F.R.S. 

"  LET  us  WALK  DOWN  FLEET  STREET  "  (8th  S. 
iil  488). —The  only  allusions  to  Fleet  Street  found 
in  Boswell  are  the  following  :— 

<  wi?  t&lked  of  the  cheerfulne«8  °f  F1eet  Street.  Johnson : 

Why,  Sir,  Fleet  Street  has  a  very  animated  appearance  ; 

but  I  think  the  full  tide  of  human  existence  is  at  Charing 

And,— 

"  As  we  walked  to  St.  Clement's  Church,  I  again 
remarked  that  Fleet  Street  was  the  most  cheerful  scene 


in  the  world.  '  Fleet  Street,'  said  I, '  ia  in  my  mind  more 
delightful  than  TempeV  Johnson  :  '  Ay,  Sir,  but  let  i4 
be  compared  with  Mull ! ' " 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL* 
Swallowfield,  Reading. 

ALTAR  (8th  S.  iii.  168,  254,  397).— As  MR. 
G.  L.  FENTON  has  been  permitted  to  make  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  altar  being  "a  place  of  sacrifice," 
I  trust,  in  common  fairness,  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  cite  a  legal  decision  the  other  way.  In  the 
case  of  Sheppard  v.  Bennett  the  legality  of  the 
term  "  sacrifice  "  came  before  Sir  Robert  Philli- 
more,  as  official  Principal  of  the  Arches  Court  of 
Canterbury.  He  examines  at  p.  100  of  the 
'Judgment,'  edited  by  the  present  Sir  Walter 
G.  F.  Phillimore,  Lond.,  1871,  the  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  Liddell  v.  Westerton, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  established  that  the  use 
of  the  term  was  unlawful,  and  he  concludes  that  it 
has  no  such  effect  for  various  reasons,  among  them 
for  this,  that  "the  lawfulness  of  the  term  had 
never  been  raised  in  the  argument,  and  a  decision 
upon  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  cause."  The 
point  was  not  argued.  And  accordingly  the 
1  Judgment '  concludes  as  follows  :  "  With  respect 
to  the  other  charges— namely,  those  relating  to 
Sacrifice  and  Worship — I  pronounce  that  Mr.  Ben- 
nett has  not  exceeded  the  liberty  which  the  law 
allows  upon  these  subjects."  As  this  is  an  ecclesi- 
astical cause  it  follows  that  there  is  avast  amount  of 
reference  to  authorities.  I  observe  that  no  contri- 
butor refers  to  the  frequent  use  of  "  altar"  in  the 
first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

Another  use  of  the  word,  now  little  known,  but 
once  common,  was  in  the  phrase  "  family  altar,"  a 
curious  one,  as  meaning  no  material  object  whatever, 
but  simply  the  habit  or  custom  of  household  prayer^ 
A  master  of  a  house  beginning  this  was  said  to 
"set  up  the  family  altar";  a  guest  asked  to  take 
part  was  asked  to  "join  our  family  altar." 
remember  a  line  of  an  old  hymn  by  Marianne 
Hearn  (who  as  a  Baptist  would  abjure  the  word  in 
its  proper  sense), — 

Where  prayer  from  the  family  altar  ascends. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  as  a  supplement  ta 
the  contributions  of  your  several  correspondents  on 
this  head,  that  the  following  words  occur  in  the 
Coronation  Office  of  King  James  and  Queen  Anne, 
July  25,  1603,  Laud  being  at  that  time  a  young 
M.A.,  expecting  to  be  a  Pro-proctor  the  next  year: 

"  The  King  and  Queene  descend  from  theire  thrones, 
and  going  to  the  Altar  theare  offer,"  &c. 
And  again : — 

"The  King  and   Queene  come  to  the  steps  of  the 
Altar,  there  to  receaue  the  holy  Sacrament.    The  Arch- 
bishop ministreth  y«  body,  the  Abott  the  Cupp." 
Note  that  the  dean  is  spoken  of  by  his  old  title.     I 
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have  not  the  Offices  for  the  previous  coronations ; 
bat  inasmuch  as  the  old  Latin  service  was  used  in 
every  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  holy  table  was 
called  also,  by  authority,  the  altar  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  as  well  as  in  King  Edward's. 

HENRY  H.  GIBBS. 
St.  Dunstan'a,  Regent's  Park. 

RHYME  ON  CALVINISM  (8th  S.  iii.  428,  475).— 
As  the  following  not  very  reverential  lines  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  quoted  by  MR.  FLEMING, 
I  venture  to  submit  them.    They  appeared  in  a 
defunct  London  paper,  Oct.  21,  1882  :— 
If  I  do  aot  accept  the  Bible  as  true, 
I  '11  be  damned,  and  yet  I  '11  be  damned  if  I  do ! 

I  have  failed  to  trace  the  verses  sought. 

S.  J.  A.  F. 

The  verse  quoted  by  MR.  FLEMING  is  to  be 
found  in  'The  Billy  Bray  Series  of  Theological 
Rubbish/  published  by  the  Christian  Tract  Society. 
Also,  see  the  Rev.  William  M.  Bailey's  (an  eccen- 
tric Evangelical  Arminian  preacher,  sometime 
stationed  at  the  Isle  of  Wight)  doctrinal  system 
entitled  'Chain  of  Reasons  and  Reflections/  in 
which  the  Calvinistic  dogmas  are  discussed. 

JOSEPH  COLLINSON. 

Wolsingham,  co.  Durham. 

RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  SIDDONS  IN  PADDINGTON 
(8tb  S.  iii.  267,  396,  469).— In  1876  I  was  asked 
on  behalf  of '  Old  and  New  London '  for  any  scraps 
of  information  I  possessed  with  regard  to  Padding- 
ton  and  its  neighbourhood.  They  were  but  few, 
but  included  some  particulars  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
her  home  on  Westbourne  Green.  I  mention  it 
lest  I  should  be  thought  to  plagiarize. 

The  house  or  cottage,  which  Incledon  the  singer 
calls  "a  charming  place  in  the  Edgware  Road," 
was  situated  on  Westbourne  Green,  an  open  space 
in  Harrow  Road  nearly  opposite  the  Lock  Hospital, 
commanding  from  the  rear  an  almost  unbroken 
view  of  Hampatead  and  the  Highgate  hills.  Hogg, 
the  amateur  florist,  who  quotes  the  classics  and  is 
careful  to  tell  us  that  he  was  not  brought  up  to  the 
business,  was  then  living  on  Paddington  Green, 
and  from  him  I  learn  that  Mrs.  Siddons'a  house 
stood  within  a  belt  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which 
included  a  flower  garden  of  which  she  was  very 
fond — a  taste  shared  by  her  brother  John.  Like 
Lord  Bacon,  she  approved  of  planting  pinks,  carna- 
tions, double  violets,  &c.,  in  masses,  not  only  to 
concentrate  their  beauty,  but,  as  Hogg  writes, 
"because  you  have  their  perfume  so  concentrated 
that  it  is  not  lost  in  air,  but  powerfully  inhaled 
when  yon  approach  them."  One  of  Mrs.  Siddons's 
favourite 

"  flowers  was  the  pansy  or  common  viola  amoena,  which 
she  set  with  unsparing  profusion  all  round  her  garden. 
Her  great  and  constant  call  for  this  flower  every  spring, 
to  keep  the  purple  bordering  complete,  induced  the 
gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  to  give  the  name  of  Miss 


Heartsease  to  her  managing  handmaid,  who  used  to  chaffer 
for  it  in  the  true  spirit  of  hard  and  thrifty  dealing." 

In  another  respect  the  tragic  actress's  garden 
was  remarkable ;  the  trees  and  shrubs  by  which  it 
was  surrounded  were  all  of  the  most  sombre  and 
funereal  appearance,  consisting  of  cypress,  box 
trees,  arbor  vitse,  holly,  red  cedar,  phillyrea,  and  a 
shrub  which  Hogg  calls  "  widow-wail "  (Cneorum 
tricoccum),  branches  of  which,  he  adds,  Pliny  tells 
us  were  carried  by  the  Roman  matrons  in  their 
funeral  processions. 

Purpureoa  spargam  flores. — Virgil. 
The  only  part  of  the  year  in  which  it  could  be  viewed 
with  any  degree  of  pleasure  was  in  winter,  when  the 
sight  of  their  green  vesture  was  agreeable.  Hogg 
was  writing  in  1820,  and  mentions  the  Westbourne 
Green  house  as  Mrs.  Siddons'a  recent  residence. 
The  engraving  of  it  in  'Old  and  New  London' 
was  published  in  1800,  and  in  1817-18  we  find 
her  (seethe  *  Court  Guide*  of  these  years)  established 
in  Upper  Baker  Street,  so  that  she  must  have 
resided  in  the  Harrow  Road  for  a  considerable 
period.  When  I  first  knew  Paddington  an  old 
gentleman  existed  who,  living  on  or  near  Padding- 
ton Green,  had  frequently  been  disturbed  in  his 
first  sleep  by  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  carriage 
rumbling  over  the  canal  bridge  on  her  way  home 
from  the  theatre  to  the  Harrow  Road.  I  do  not 
think  that  Mrs.  Siddons  ever  lived  at  Desborough 
Lodge  ;  there  was  no  time  for  such  residence 
between  the  removal  from  Newman  Street  and 
her  permanent  settlement  in  Upper  Baker  Street 
I  think  it  as  great  a  mistake  as  the  "  palatial  resi- 
dences "  on  the  site  of  Westbourne  Green. 

C.  A.  WHITE. 

"  Ah,  Sally  's  a  fine  creature !  She  has  a 
charming  place  on  the  Edgeware  Road."  So, 
by  way  of  preface  to  an  enormous  compliment 
which  he  said  the  owner  of  Westbourne  Farm  had 
once  paid  his  rendering  of  *  The  Storm,'  Mr. 
Incledon  to  Crabb  Robinson.  This  looks  as  though 
Westbourne  Farm  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
nearer  the  present  Paddington  Station  than  was 
Desborough  Lodge,  and  as  though  the  possibility, 
which  COL.PRIDEAUX  admits,  of  the  cottage  having 
been  swept  away  by  the  Great  Western,  were 
rather  a  probability.  W.  F.  WALLER. 

"THE  TRIPLE  PLEA"  (8th  S.  ii.  527 ;  iii.  110). 
— The  request  for  information  as  to  this  very 
curious  sign  has  not  hitherto  elicited  any  response, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Daveney,  in  the  old  series  of  the  East 
Anglian  (iii.  17),  suggests  two  explanations,  the 
latter  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  correct.  He 
himself  thinks  that  the  three  persons  depicted 
standing  are  the  Trinity,  the  prostrate  figure  being 
the  Virgin ;  but  this  would,  to  my  mind,  hardly 
coincide  with  the  signboard's  designation,  and  his 
other  suggestion  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  my  mind, 
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much  more  probable.  It  is  that  the  sign  may  be 
only  a  lesser  form  of  the  well-known  "  Five  "  or 
"  Four  Alls  "  (see  Larwood  and  Hotten's  '  History 
of  Signboards,'  1866,  pp.  451-2),  and  that  the 
figures  represented  are  the  parson,  doctor,  and 
lawyer,  who  respectively  pray  for  all,  core  all,  and 
plead  for  all.  The  prostrate  figure  would  have  need 
of  all  these  at  the  close  of  life. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  received  my 
*  N.  &  Q.'  volume  from  the  binder,  and  find  that 
MR.  POLE  rather  anticipates  my  reply.  I  need, 
therefore,  only  add  that  the  devil  is  one  of  the 
"Four  Alls,"  as  he  takes  all.  In  the  way  he  is 
depicted  on  the  sign  it  is  clearly  indicated  that  he 
knows  his  turn  has  come,  and  he  can  cynically 
defy  the  rest.  W.  B.  GERISH. 

Great  Yarmouth. 

MAIZE  (8th  S.  iii.  348).— The  Hebrew  mazon, 
food,  may  compare  with  the  Haytian  mahiz,  cf. 
Greek  /xafa,  barley-meal,  from  ^a<ro-o>,  so  like  our 
porridge ;  this  again  compares  "with  the  Jewish 
motsa,  or  Passover  cake,  called  "  unleavened 
bread."  Words  travelled  in  prehistoric  times  much 
as  they  still  do.  A.  HALL. 

13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

On  this  subject  your  correspondent  C.  C.  B. 
would  do  well  to  consult  'The  Wanderings  of 
Plants  and  Animals  from  their  first  Home/  by 
Victor  Hehn,  edited  by  James  Steven  Stallybrass, 
1885,  pp.  384,  395,  497.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

ROBERT  AUGUILLON  (8th  S.  iii.  327,  372).— 
Banka's  '  Extinct  Peerage  '  says  :— 

"  In  Gibson's  Camden'a  '  Britannia '  it  is  stated  that 
Sir  Robert  Aguillon  had  a  castle  at  the  manor  of  Adding- 
too,  in  Surrey,  which  was  holden  in  fee,  by  the  serjeantcy, 
to  find  in  the  king's  kitchen,  on  the  coronation  day,  a 
person  to  make  a  dainty  dish  called  '  Mapigernoun,  or 
Dillegrout,'  and  serve  the  same  up  to  the  king's  table. 
This  service  has  been  regularly  claimed  by  the  lords  of 
the  said  manor,  and  allowed  at  the  respective  coronations 
of  the  Kings  of  England." 

W.  B.  THOMAS. 
Heaton. 

If  MRS.  SCARLETT  will  give  me  her  address  I 
will  send  her  some  notes  of  grants  to  Robert,  as  it 
appears  to  me  he  only  left  one  daughter,  Isabel, 
wife  of  Hugh  Bardolf.  He  may  have  had  brothers 
or  uncles  and  cousins.  The  stock  seems  to  have 
come  from  near  Alengon,  at  least  William  Aguillon, 
Sieur  de  Trie,  who  went  with  Louis  VII.  to  the 
Crusade  1147,  and  died  within  the  year,  was  of 
that  neighbourhood.  Baron  Manasser  Aguillon 
iied  before  1194.  Baron  William,  probably  his 
BOD,  married  Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Peter 
Henry  Fitz  Ailwen,  and  was  father  of  Robert. 
Robert  was  not,  apparently,  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment. He  married  twice :  (1)  Joan,  daughter  of 
William  de  Ferrars,  Earl  of  Derby,  mother  of 
Isabel ;  (2)  Margaret,  Countess  of  Devon.  There 


seems  to  have  been  another  Robert  Aguillon  at  the 
same  time,  who  married  Agatha  de  Beaufou,  and 
left  four  daughters  coheiresses.  He  was  son  of  a 
William,  I  think.  Could  Robert  have  married  three 
times  ?  More  probably  the  Roberts  were  cousins. 
It  was  Baron  William  who  held  Addington  by  the 
serjeantry  of  making  hasty  puddings  in  the  king's 
kitchen  on  the  king's  coronation.  Richard  Aguillon 
and  Manasser  held  in  Ireland  in  1 199.  Gules,  a 
fleur-de-lis  arg.  is  given  as  the  coat. 

THOMAS  WILLIAMS. 
Aston  Clinton. 

'  GARDEN  OF  THE  SOUL  '  (8th  S.  iii.  489).— This 
is  still  the  "most  common  book  of  devotion" 
among  English  Catholics ;  its  title  is  the  literal 
translation  of  '  Paradisus  Animae,'  the  well-known 
work  of  Horstius,  of  which  Dr.  Pusey  published  a 
version  under  the  name  of  '  The  Paradise  of  the 
Christian  Soul.'  I  need  hardly  remind  readers  of 
Xenophon  that  7rapa<$€t<ros  (Latin  paradisus)  is  the 
usual  Greek  term  for  a  garden. 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Ventnor. 

A  'Paradise  of  the  Soul1  is  printed  in  the 
'  Primer,'  published  by  Mr.  Masters  in  1868,  and 
edited,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Rev.  G.  Moultrie.  It 
occupies  some  fifty  small  octavo  pages,  and  belongs 
to  the  transition  reformation  order  of  theology. 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

SECOND  SIGHT  (8th  S.  iii.  307,  412,  496).— 
Will  MR.  LEATON-BLENKINSOPP  allow  me  to  cor- 
rect some  of  his  statements  ?  Persons  who  are 
short-sighted  (myopic)  in  early  life  continue  to  be 
so  in  old  age.  Their  defect  is  caused  by  the  antero- 
posterior  diameter  of  the  eyeballs  being  too  long. 
This  causes  the  rays  of  light  to  come  to  a  focus 
in  front  of  the  retina,  instead  of  upon  it  The 
remedy  for  this  is  the  wearing  of  concave  glasses, 
not  "magnifying"  ones.  The  front  of  the  eye, 
the  cornea,  does  not  become  flatter  in  old  age. 
The  reason  why  persons  with  normal  eyes  require 
convex  glasses  as  they  advance  in  years  is  because 
at  that  period  the  eyes,  although  perhaps,  as  good 
as  ever  for  distance,  lose  their  automatic  power  of 
adjustment  for  near  objects.  It  is  not  only  elderly 
persons  with  long  sight  who  require  convex  glasses 
for  reading,  &c.,  but  yonng  ones  also,  if  their  eye- 
balls are  too  short  from  before  to  behind.  Such 
persons  are  said  to  be  hypermetropic,  and  may 
require  convex  glasses  at  an  early  age,  both  for 
near  objects  and  for  distance.  OPHTHALMIKOS. 

This  term  is  used  hero  to  denote  that  a  person 
who  had  been  obliged  through  failing  sight  to  use 
glasses,  had  afterwards  been  enabled  to  dispense 
with  them.  It  is  not  applied  to  short-sighted 
persons,  whose  eyes  had  flattened  and  thus  enabled 
them  to  see  without  aid.  Among  some  cariosities 
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lately  shown  at  an  exhibition  of  cutlery  were 
"  knives  containing  one  or  two  blades,  so  small 
that  twelve  of  them  just  weigh  down  a  silver  four- 
penny  piece.  These  are  made  by  an  old  cutler, 
seventy  years  of  age,  who  has  attained  his  second 
sight."  During  the  last  twelve  months,  two  per- 
sons, aged  respectively  seventy-four  and  eighty 
years,  died  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  had  re- 
gained their  sight.  G.  H.  THOMPSON. 
Alnwick. 

REV.  HENRY  ADAMS  (8th  S.  iii.  387,  417,  478, 
499). — MR.  P.  LANDON  is  mixing  up  two  distinct 
titles  :  (1)  The  Viscounty  of  Montagu  of  Cowdray, 
which  became  extinct  in  1793,  and  (2)  the  Barony 
of  Montagu,  of  Beaulieu,  which  belonged  to  a 
brother  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Buccleucb,  and 
became  extinct  in  1845,  though  it  has  been  since 
revived  in  another  member  of  the  same  family. 
E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Ventnor. 

The  nobleman  to  whom  Mr.  Adams  was  chaplain 
was  not  Viscount  Montagu,  but  Baron  Montagu 
of  Boughton  (second  son  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Buc- 
clencb),  who  succeeded  to  that  title  in  1790  and 
died  in  1845,  and  who  was  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Beaulieu.  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  explain 
that  in  the  printing  of  my  query  the  words  "  also 
dates  of  degrees "  were  misplaced,  causing  it  to 
appear  that  I  desired  this  information,  whereas  I 
already  possessed  it.  BEAULIEU. 

WILLIAM  PONT  DB  L'ARCHE  (8th  S.  iv.  28). — 
Pont  de  PArche  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Nor- 
mandy, from  which  place,  of  course,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Norman  knight  came.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  singularly  appropriate  name  for  him, 
as  after,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend  Sir 
William  Dauncy  and  Bishop  Gifford  of  Winchester, 
having  rebuilt  and  refounded  St.  Mary  Overie's 
Priory,  he  assisted  in  rebuilding  London  Bridge. 
He  was  treasurer  to  Henry  I.,  which  perhaps 
accounts  in  some  degree  for  his  having  such  large 
Bums  of  money  at  command. 

CHARLOTTE  G.  BOOER. 

No  Norman  knight  could  have  borne  this  im- 
possible name,  seemingly  invented  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  some  ingenious  person  to 
designate  the  lord  of  the  place  now  called  Pont 
de  1'Arche,  a  town  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
stone  bridge  by  which  the  road  from  Evreux  to 
Rouen  crosses  the  Seine.  The  old  bridge,  now 
pulled  down,  had  a  fine  central  arch.  FEN  TON. 

"SHEDBARSCHEMOTH":  "  SCHARTACHAN  "  (8th 
S.  iii.  429). — Your  correspondent  seems  to  have 
overlooked  the  translation  given  by  Scott  himself 
of  these  two  words  as  "  Emblem  of  the  Intelligences 
of  the  Moon."  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  magical 
works  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  whence  Scott,  no 


doubt,  derived  them.  The  second  word  is  not 
pure  Hebrew,  but  a  Hebrew  form  of  the  Arabic 
root,  which  is  written  in  Eoman  letters  shart, 
meaning  not  so  much  the  moon,  as  one  of  the 
mansions  of  the  moon.  The  other  word  is  made 
up  of  the  three  Hebrew  words,  shed,  demon  ;  bar, 
of ;  shemoth,  names.  J.  PLATT,  Jun. 

Shedbarshemoth  is  a  compound  word,  and  is 
simply  the  Hebrew  fMDB>  "D  it?,  "  Demon,  son  of 
Names."  It  can  be  used  in  a  double  sense.  It 
may  mean  a  devil  produced  by  names,  or  signify  a 
devil  making  use  of  names.  The  main  point  is 
the  schemoth,  names.  Professors  of  that  intricate, 
ambiguous,  and  occult  science,  the  Cabbala,  pretend 
that  they  can  call  into  existence  denizens  of  the 
infernal  regions,  and  command  them  at  will.  This 
they  accomplish  by  the  employment  of  schemoth, 
names  of  the  Deity  and  angels,  written  in  a  magic 
ring,  with  all  sorts  of  distortions  and  modifications 
of  the  originals,  accompanying  them  with  hiero- 
glyphics known  only  to  the  initiated.  In  the 
second  sense  the  word  will  signify  a  demon  already 
in  existence,  who  employs  schemoth  (names)  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  his  nefarious  designs.  The 
word  schemoth,  in  the  sense  given,  is  in  common  use 
among  the  Jews,  more  especially  among  the  fanatic 
Russian  and  Polish  Jews.  I  have  heard  it  fre- 
quently expressed  here  in  London.  The  other  word, 
shed,  is  almost  unknown.  It  is  pure  Hebrew,  and 
is  found  in  its  plural  form  Deut.  xxxii.  17. 

I  do  not  know  at  present  the  meaning  of  Schar- 
lachan,  but  I  will  look  it  up.  M.  D.  DAVIS. 

The  words  used  by  Dousterswivel  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novel  *  The  Antiquary  '  are  probably  taken 
from  the  work  entitled  '  Three  Books  of  Occult 
Philosophy,'  by  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa  (first 
English  edition),  p.  243.  The  same  information 
is  given  by  Francis  Barrett,  in  his  '  Magnus  ;  or, 
Celestial  Intelligencer'  (London,  1801),  part  second, 
"  Talismanic  Magic,"  pp.  146-7,  where  it  is  said, 
"  Here  follow  the  divine  names  corresponding  with 
the  numbers  of  the  planets,  with  the  names  of  the 
intelligences  and  daemons  or  spirits  subject  to 
those  names,"  &c. ;  also  "  names  answering  to  the 
numbers  of  the  moon."  The  fourth  entry  under 
this  head  is,  "3321  Schedbarschemoth  Schar- 
tathan,  the  Spirit  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Moon." 

RADCLIFFE. 

ABBEY  CHURCHES  (8th  S.  iii.  188,  257,  349, 
378,  451). — The  list  of  monastic  churches  in 
which  the  parochial  portion  was  at  the  eastern  end 
and  the  conventual  at  the  western,  quoted  by  MR. 
COLLIER  from  Mr.  Willement's  '  History  of 
Davington,'  needs  correction.  Most  certainly 
Wymondham  is  not  a  case  in  point.  The  de- 
stroyed eastern  portion  was  the  conventual  church, 
with  its  own  mid-tower  still  standing.  The 
western  portion  was,  as  it  is  now,  the  parish 
church,  with  a  second  tower  at  the  west  end  to 
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contain  the  parochial  peal.  Friars'  churches,  such 
as  those  at  Norwich  and  Reading,  were  erected 
chiefly  as  preaching  houses,  with  wide  naves  for  th 
reception  of  the  laity  and  a  small  lantern-tower 
between  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  which  latter 
was  used  for  the  services  of  the  friars.  I  think 
no  part  of  a  friars'  church  was  ever  parochial  before 
the  Reformation,  though  partly  built  for  lay  con 
gregations.  Of  the  Black  Friars  at  Norwich 
Blomefield  says  distinctly  (ii.  730),  "The  choir 
was  the  ancient  church  of  the  Friers  "  (sic).  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars  at 
Reading  having  been  parochial  before  the  Dis- 
solution. At  that  time,  A.D.  1543,  it  was  granted 
to  the  Corporation  of  the  town  for  a  town  hall ; 
but  on  their  obtaining  St.  John's  Hospital  for 
that  purpose,  in  1560,  it  was  converted  into  a 
workhouse,  and  in  1613  into  a  house  of  correc- 
tion, which  it  continued  to  be  when  Lysons  wrote 
his  account  of  Berkshire  (p.  337).  In  1863  it 
resumed  its  sacred  character,  and  for  the  first 
time  became  a  parish  church.  At  Lynn  Regis  (I 
suppose  St.  Margaret's  is  the  cburch  meant)  the 
nave  was  certainly  parochial,  and  the  chancel  was 
used  by  the  brethren  of  the  priory  attached  to 
it,  a  cell  of  Norwich,  for  their  services.  The 
Italian  examples  are  not  to  be  accepted  with- 
out examination.  "  The  church  at  Perugia/' 
where  there  are  so  many  churches,  is  rather  vague. 
My  recollections  of  Santa  Chiara,  at  Naples,  do 
not  confirm  Mr.  Willement's  statement.  No 
argument  can  be  properly  founded  on  St.  Lorenzo 
at  Rome  (I  suppose  the  Basilica  "  fuori  le  Mura  "  is 
intended),  as  the  church  has  been  in  a  manner 
turned  round,  the  present  nave  occupying  the 
place  of  the  original  apse.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  strict  rule  of  orientation  never 
prevailed  in  Italy,  especially  in  Rome,  where 
churches  look  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  so 
that  it  would  lead  to  confusion  to  speak  of  eastern 
and  western  portions  as  if  they  meant  the  same 
things  as  with  us. 

On  examining  Mr.  Willement's  history,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  ground  on  which  he 
based  his  identification  of  the  parochial  church 
with  the  eastern  portion  of  Davington  Priory,  I 
find  nothing  but  bare  assertion  of  the  presumed 
fact,  without  a  tittle  of  evidence  in  support  of  it. 
The  history  of  these  double  churches  had  not  been 
investigated  when  Mr.  Willement  wrote,  as  it  has 
m  subsequently,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  have  come  to  an  erroneous  conclusion. 
The  nunnery  of  Marrig,  in  the  North  Riding  of 
kshire,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Willement,  appears 
afford  a  unique  example  of  the  parochial  part  of 
a  church  beiug  to  the  east  of  the  conventual.  On 
the  foundation  of  the  nunnery  by  Roger  de  Asc, 
c.  1165,  the  advowson  of  the  parish  church  was 
given  to  the  new  community,  and  a  portion  of  it 
waa  appropriated  to  them  aa  a  place  of  worship. 


According  to  an  old  plan  reproduced  in  'Col- 
lectanea Topographica  et  Genealogica,'  vol.  v. 
p.  100,  the  "  Nuns'  Quire  "  occupied  the  western 
half  of  the  nave,  the  eastern  half,  with  the 
chancel,  being  left  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners. 
The  "  Old  Dorter"  is  marked  down  as  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  "  Body  of  the  Parish  Church,"  and 
the  "Cloisters"  lay  along  the  "Nuns'  Quire." 
It  is  a  most  curious  plan,  and  deserves  examina- 
tion. EDMUND  VENABLES. 

The  parish  church  of  West  Ham,  Essex,  is 
another  example  of  a  church  which  was  partly 
parochial  and  partly  conventual  in  pre-Reforma- 
tion  time?,  the  western  end  forming  part  of  the 
celebrated  West  Ham  Abbey.  On  the  site  of  other 
portions  of  the  abbey,  fragments  of  which  are  built 
into,  while  part  of  the  ruins  form  its  foundations, 
now  stands  the  Abbey  Mills  Distillery.  To  the 
south-west  of  the  church  runs  a  narrow  street,  still 
known  as  Abbey  Lane,  while  close  by  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  old  Abbey  community  is  still 
perpetuated  by  the  West  Ham  School  Board  in  a 
palatial  pile  erected  by  them  a  few  years  ago  as  the 
Abbey  School?.  G.  YARROW  BALDOCK. 

Capt.  3rd  V.B.  Essex  Regiment. 

"  HONEST  WILL  CROUCH  "  (8th  S.  iii.  448).— 
H.  W.  will  find  in  so  common  a  work  as  Cham- 
bers's  'Book  of  Days,'  ii.  351,  a  very  sufficient 
account  of  Mrs.  Carleton  (born  Moders),  of  Canter- 
bury, which  I  need  not  quote  here.  In  his 
'Diary,'  April  15,  1664,  Pepys  says  he  saw  her 
act,  or  rather  react,  some  of  her  own  adven- 
tures. Her  '  Life '  was  published  in  1673,  and  in 
Caulfield.  F.  G.  S. 

WITCHCRAFT  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
[8th  S.  iii.  446). — The  accompanying  press  cutting 
is  from  the  columns  of  the  North- Eastern  Daily 
Gazette,  June  13  : — 

'A  singular  story  of  superstition  in  the  Highlands 
cropped  up  at  the  Oban  Sheriff  Court  the  other  day  in  a 
case  tried  wherein  damages  were  asked  for  alleged  defama- 
tion of  character,  in  respect  that  pursuer  had  been  said 
;o  possess  an  '  evil  eye,'  by  which  be  was  bewitched. 
The  pursuer  in  the  case  was  Archibald  Campbell,  dairy- 
man, Oban,  and  the  defendant  Archibald  Black,  dairy- 
man, also  of  Oban.  On  the  case  being  called,  defender's 
agent,  while  admitting  that  the  words  '  evil  eye  '  had 
jeen  applied  to  pursuer,  contended  that  they  were  not 
ibellous,  inasmuch  as  they  were  spoken  jocularly,  and 
with  no  serious  intent  to  injure  him  in  his  reputation. 
Mr.  McGregor,  for  pursuer,  contended  that  the  words 
used  were  meant  to  injure  pursuer  in  his  business.  To 
lis  (Mr.  McGregor's)  knowledge,  defender  did  believe 
n  witchcraft,  and  had  persisted  in  bis  statement  that 
;he  pursuer  had  an  'evil  eye.'  Black's  evidence  was 
lighly  amusing,  and  evoked  much  merriment  in  court. 
t  appeared  that  Black  was  driving  his  cows  down  the 
Craigard  Road  about  the  beginning  of  February  last, 
when  one  of  the  animals  fell.  Asked  what  caused  its 
all,  he  (the  witness)  said  he  did  not  know,  but  that 
Campbell  was  near  it.  Defender  also  said  that  not  only 
had  his  cows  fallen,  but  he  himself  had  moat  unaccount- 
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ably  fallen  whilst  passing  Campbell.  He  would  not 
admit  he  believed  that  Campbell  had  an  '  evil  eye,'  but 
laid  it  was  well  known  '  double-eight '  was  in  pursuer's 
family.  On  another  occasion  he  had  a  cow  at  the 
auction  market,  which  got  between  two  other  cows,  and 
would  not  come  out.  To  the  party  who  accompanied 
him  he  paused  the  remark  that  pursuer  must  have  passed 
that  way ;  and  that  this  party,  on  being  examined,  ad- 
mitted that  Black's  words  conveyed  the  impression  that 
defender  believed  that  the  cow  had  been  bewitched  by 
Campbell.  Another  witness  declined  to  admit  his  belief 
in  witchcraft,  but  would  not  go  the  length  of  saying  he 
disbelieved  in  it.  The  sheriff  held  that  the  statements 
complained  of  were  not  libellous.  Should  the  defender, 
however,  persist  in  his  statements  as  to  the  pursuer  being 
possessed  of  an  '  evil  eye,'  recourse  might  be  had  to  a 
second  action.  He  dismissed  the  case,  and  awarded 
expenses  to  neither  party." 

Again,  under  date  of  June  17,  in  the  same 
newspaper,  there  is  published  the  following,  with 
the  heading  "  An  English  '  Evil  Eye '  Case  ":— 

"A  woman  named  Ellen  Robson  was  fined  twenty 
shillings  and  costs,  at  Sunderland  Police  Court  yesterday, 
for  assaulting  the  Rev.  William  B.  Tremenhere,  vicar  of 
Pallion,  Sunderland.  on  Monday  last.  The  woman  be- 
lieved the  complainant  to  be  possessed  with  the  evil  eye, 
and  held  supernatural  power  over  her,  which  consider- 
ably deranged  her  natural  health,  and  she  had  written 
innumerable  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  on  the 
subject." 

JOSEPH  COLLINSON. 

FAMILY  OF  GREENE  (8th  S.  iii.  267,  413).— I 
regret  that  want  of  time  has  hitherto  prevented 
my  answering  the  inquiry  of  KANTIANUS,  relative 
to  the  family  of  Greene.  Greene,  "creature  of 
Richard  II.,"  was  Sir  Henry  Greene,  Knt.,  of 
Drayton,  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Henry  Greene,  of  Bonghton  and 
Greens  Norton,  and  Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Drayton,  Knt.,  of  Drayton,  Northampton- 
shire. Sir  H.  Greene,  of  Boughton  and  Greens 
Norton,  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  1361- 
1365,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
Parliaments  of  1362  and  1363;  he  obtained  Greens 
Norton  by  purchase  and  died  in  1370,  and  was 
buried  at  Boughton.  His  eldest  son  was  Sir 
Thomas  Greene,  Knt.,  of  Boughton  and  Greens 
Norton,  born  in  1344,  died  1391,  and  buried  at 
Greens  Norton.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Mablethorp,  Knt.,  of  Lincoln,  and  from  him 
descended  in  succession  five  Greenes,  of  Boughton 
and  Greens  Norton,  each  bearing  the  name  Thomas. 
The  last  Sir  Thomas  Greene  died  Nov.  9,  1506, 
leaving  two  daughters,  cohieresses,  Anne,  who 
married  Lord  Vaux,  of  Harrowden,  and  Matilda, 
who  married  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  of  Kendal,  and  was 
the  mother  of  Katherine  Parr,  wife  of  Henry  VIII. 

To  return  to  Sir  Henry  Greene,  of  Drayton.  He 
obtained  Drayton  from  his  cousin,  Sir  John  de 
Drayton,  upon  condition  that  he  should  bear  his 
name  and  arms,  and  he  married  Matilda,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Mauduit,  Knt.,  of  War 
minster,  Warwickshire.  He  became  an  ardenl 
supporter  of  Richard  II.  from  whom  he  received 


ands  confiscated  from  Thomas,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  Thomas,  Lord  Cob- 
lam.  In  the  rebellion  against  the  king,  Sir 
lenry  Greene  held  the  Castle  of  Bristol  for  the 
ting,  but  he  was  handed  over  by  the  garrison  to 
-he  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  the  next  day  (July  30, 
1399)  caused  him  to  be  beheaded  with  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire  and  Sir  John  Bushey.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Ralph  Greene,  Knt., 
of  Drayton.  He  was  restored  by  Henry  IV.  to 
be  lordship  of  Drayton,  and  died  without  issue 
n  1418,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother, 
John  Greene,  born  in  1404,  died  1432.  He 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Walter  Greene,  of 
Bridgenorth,  and  had,  with  other  issue,  Sir  Henry 
Greene,  Knt.,  of  Drayton,  who  died  February, 
[467.  This  Sir  H.  Greene  had  no  issue  by  his 
irst  wife,  Constance  Paulet,  and  by  his  second  had 
an  only  child,  Constance  Greene,  who  married 
John  Stafford,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  K.G.,  son  of 
Humphry,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  died  May  8, 
1473.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  KANTIANUS 
any  further  information  in  my  power.  My  an- 
cestor, Godfrey  Greene,  was  one  of  the  "1649" 
officers.  He  came  to  Ireland  from  England  about 
1620,  and  was  a  captain  in  the  army  of  Charles  I. 
in  that  country,  and  for  his  services  received  a  grant 
of  Moorestown  Castle,  county  Tipperary,  under  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  30  Charles  II.,  July  25,  1678. 
I  am  the  present  representative  of  the  family,  and 
the  tradition  is  that  we  are  descended  from  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Greenes  of  Greens  Norton. 
It  is  supposed  that  Capt.  Godfrey  Greene's  father 
married  a  Miss  Godfrey.  Perhaps  your  corre- 
spondent KANTIANUS  may  be  able  to  aid  me  in 
my  endeavours  to  prove  the  descent. 

JOHN  J.  GREENE,  Surgeon- Major. 
The  Barracks,  Birr,  King's  County,  Ireland. 

There  is  an  interesting  illuminated  pedigree  of 
the  Norton  and  Grene  families  of  Kent  made  out, 
and  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  William 
Camden,  Clarencieux  in  1617,  of  which  document 
I  have  a  copy.  George  Grene,  of  Bobbing,  Kent, 
came  to  Ireland  in  1609.  On  the  death  of  his 
eldest  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Grene,  he  got  possession 
of  the  above-mentioned  pedigree,  which  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  present  representative  of  the 
family,  the  Grenes  of  the  co.  Tipperary.  I  can 
give  KANTIANUS  details.  J.  GRENE-BARRY. 

Limerick. 

ITALIAN  IDIOM  (8tt  S.  ii.  445,  498  ;  iii.  37,  171, 
289,  414). — I  quite  agree  with  what  MR.  YOUNG 
has  said  (iii.  289)  and  I  have  noticed  similar 
changes  of  construction  in  Old  Italian,  as,  e.  g.,  in 
Benvenuto  Cellini's  *  Autobiography.'  But,  as  MR. 
YOUNG  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  pointed  out 
the  more  obvious  mistakes  into  which  MR.  INGLE- 
BY'S  friend  in  Italy  has  fallen,  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  do  this. 
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MR.  INGLEBY  now  tells  us  that  his  friend  has 
acted  as  equerry  in  Italy  for  the  last  ten  years. 
This  would  be  most  important  if  his  friend  were 
Italian.  But  that  he  is  not,  and  that  he  has  no 
accurate  knowledge  of  Italian,  there  seems  to  be 
abundant  evidence.  At  any  rate,  a  Tuscan  lady, 
who  has  taught  her  own  language  for  twenty  years, 
assures  me  that  no  Italian  would  write  or  say 
either  "  Buon  giorno,  vostra  Maesta  !  "  or  "  Spero 
che  vuole  ";  and  my  own  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage tells  me  that  she  is  right.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, it  should  be  "Maesta!"  alone,  inasmuch 
as  "  vostra  Maesta  "  cannot  be  used  in  Italian  as  a 
vocative.  And,  indeed,  in  English  we  say  "Will 

your  Majesty ?"   (in  which  way,  of  course, 

"Vostra  Maesta"  is  constantly  used  in  Italian 
also)  ;  but  we  cannot  say  "  Your  Majesty  !  will 
you  ?  "  although  it  is  common  to  begin  a  speech 
with  "  Your  Royal  Highness,  my  lords,  and  gentle- 
men ! "  In  the  second  instance,  an  Italian  would 
use  the  subj.  voglia,  and  not  the  ind.  vuole. 

Another  mistake  is  made  also  ^in  supposing  that, 
in  "  Spero  che  vuole,"  the  subject  to  vuole  is  lei 
understood,  for  the  real  subject  is  the  vostra 
Maesta  which  precedes.  And  surely  this  vostra 
Maesta  is  an  example  of  that  very  "  dar  del  voi" 
which  MR.  INGLEBY  so  much  protests  against,  and 
not  of  the  "dar  del  lei,"  which  would  give  us 
"Sua  Maesta." 

The  Italian  lady  above  referred  to  would  see 
nothing  wrong,  therefore,  in  saying  "  Maesta  ! 
volete  ? "  Indeed,  in  her  youth  (and  she  is  but 
little  over  forty  now)  she  was  taught  that  it  was 
right  to  dar  del  voi  (  =  Fr.  vousoyer)  to  royalty, 
and,  though  ignorant  of  Court  habits,  she  is  not 
aware  that  the  custom  has  changed.  Uneducated 
or  careless  Italians  might,  no  doubt,  use  lei  to  a 
king,  or  in  the  course  of  the  same  address  use  voi 
at  one  time  and  lei  at  another,  in  accordance  with 
MR.  YOUNG'S  note,  but  this  would  not  in  the  least 
prevent  voi  from  being  the  only  really  correct  form 
of  address.  Italian  children  often  use  lei  to  God, 
and  are  corrected  by  their  parents  for  it,  for  to  God 
lei  never  should  be  used,  but  only  voi  or,  with  more 
affection,  tu.  There  is  a  reverence  in  voi  which  is 
altogether  wanting  in  lei. 

I  must  not  be  understood,  however,  to  say  that 
lei  cannot  ever  be  used  correctly  to  a  king.  In  his 
own  family  it  would  probably  often  be  used  to 
him,  as  being  less  formal  and  more  familiar  than 
voi.  His  personal  friends,  too,  might  well  some- 
times make  use  of  it,  and  some  there  are,  no  doubt, 
who  would  go  as  far  as  tu. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  I  have  been  in- 
formed through  another  Italian  governess  that  the 
use  of  voi  is  now  gaining  ground  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  higher  aristocracy  in  Italy.  This  does 
not  look  as  if  its  use  at  Court  (which  dates  from  so 
far  back)  is  in  the  least  dying  out. 

F.  CHANCE. 


METRE  OP  '!N  MBMORIAM'  (8th  S.  iii.  288, 
337,  430). — It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  that  a  stanza  corresponding  to  that  of  '  In 
Memoriam  '  was  used  by  old  French  poets.  Marot, 
for  instance,  besides  a  four- line  epitaph,  has  a 
chanson,  dated  1524,  of  three  stanzas  with  the 
same  rhymes  in  each.  Here  is  the  first  stanza : — 
Je  Buis  ayme  de  la  plus  belle 

Qui  soit  vivant'  dessoubz  lea  cieulx ; 
Encontre  tous  faulx  envieux 
Je  la  Boustiendray  eetre  telle. 

Among  the  '  Vaux-de-Vire '  ascribed  to  Olivier 
Basselin,  but  really  composed  by  Jean  Le  Houx, 
who  died  in  1616  after  their  publication,  there  are 
three  examples  of  this  metre.     The  following  (ed. 
Lacroii,  p.  26)  is  headed  '  La  Faute  d'Adam '  :— 
Adam  (c'est  chose  tres  notoire) 
Ne  nous  eust  mis  en  tel  danger, 
Si,  au  lieu  da  fatal  manger, 
II  se  fust  plus  tot  mis  a  boire. 
C'est  la  cause  pour  quoy  j'evite 
D'estre  sur  le  manger  gourmand  : 
11  eat  vray  que  je  suis  friand 
De  vin,  quand  c'est  vin  qui  merite. 
Et  pourtant,  lorsque  je  m'approche 
Du  lieu  oft  repaistre  je  veux, 
Je  vaia  regardant,  curieux, 
Plus  tost  au  buffet  qu'a  la  brocbe. 

L'oeil  regarde  ou  le  coeur  aspire. 

J'ay  cecy  par  trop  oeillade. 

Verre  plein,  a'il  n'est  tost  vuide, 
Ce  n'est  pas  un  Terre  de  Vire. 

F.  ADAMS. 

WAVERLET  NOVELS  (8th  S.  iii.  467).— The 
allusion  to  'Tietania'  in  'St.  Koman's  Well'  can  be 
easily  explained.  No  doubt  Scott  would  possess, 
or  be  acquainted  with,  a  somewhat  facetious  pam- 
phlet on  '  Neckcloths/  published  six  years  before 
the  novel  appeared,  for  the  writer  quotes  Scott 
himself,  from  'The  Antiquary,'  on  his  subject.  This 
Scott  evidently  reciprocated  by  mentioning  a  part 
of  the  title  of  the  pamphlet.  As  everything,  great 
or  small,  connected  with  the  Wizard  of  the 
North  is  of  perennial  interest,  perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  briefly  describe  this,  I  think,  very 
scarce  publication.  The  title  is  as  follows  : — 

Necbclothitania ;  1  or  I  Tietania  :  |  being  an  |  Essay 
on  Starchers.  |  By  one  of  the  cloth. 

Titania  pubea. — Virgil. 
His  goodly  countenance  I  've  seen, 
Set  off  with  kerchief  atarch'd  and  collar  clean. 

Gay. 

London :  |  Printed  by  J.  J.  Stockdale,  41,  Pall  Mall.  | 
1818.    12mo. 

There  is  a  frontispiece,  showing  twelve  species  of 
ties  and  two  knots,  the  gordian  and  barrel,  and 
way  of  folding.  The  letterpress  consists  of  pp.  38, 
including  title,  dedication  to  the  students  of  the 
East  Indian  College,  and  preface.  W.  NIXON. 

Warrington. 

The  well-known  collector  and  writer  on  ancient 
armour  was  Meyrick,  not  "Meybrick."  In  the 
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'London  Directory'  for  1806,  and  again  in  1812, 
I  find  "  Gwennap,  T.,  Commission  Repository  for 
pictures,  antiquities,  bronzes,  shells,  &c.,  44,  New 
Bond  Street."  Late  in  the  twenties  there  was  a 
Gothic  Hall  in  Piccadilly,  nearly  opposite  St. 
James's  Church,  containing  a  large  collection  of 
old  arms  and  armour.  Did  this  also  belong  to 
Gwennap  ?  JAYDEE. 

In  '  Les  Quatre  Facardina  '  of  Anthony  Hamil- 
ton may  be  found  Prince  Facardin,  of  Trebizond, 
and  his  secretary  : — 

"  Mon  secretaire  avait  naturellement  du  bon  sens ;  et, 
comme  il  s'etait  beaucoup  forme  1'esprit  depuis  qu'il 
«tait  a  mon  service,  il  tachait  de  me  consoler." 

It  is  very  likely  that  a  play  or  opera  has  been 
made  on  Hamilton's  celebrated  story,  though  it  is 
unsuitable  in  more  ways  than  one  for  dramatic 
treatment.  E.  YARDLET. 

KENNEDY  BARONETCY  (8th  S.  Hi.  347,  454).— 
Was  this  an  Irish  baronetcy,  and  what  was  the  date 
of  creation  ?  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Burke's  '  Ex- 
tinct Baronetage '  or  in  Solly's  *  Titles  of  Honour. ' 
I  find  in  the  '  Diet.  National  Biography,'  xxx.  97, 
that  Edward  Jones,  born  1641,  Bishop  of  Cloyne 
1683,  Bishop  of  St.  Aeaph  1692,  suspended  1701, 
died  1702,  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Richard  Kennedy,  Bart.,  of  Wicklow. 

SIGMA. 

LONGUEVILLE     BARONETCY     (8th     S.     IV.     9).— 

W.  B.  T.  will  find  an  account  of  this  baronetcy  if 
he  looks  again  at  Burke's  '  Extinct  and  Dormant 
Baronetcies  of  England'  (1844),  pp.  630-2.  It 
was  created  in  1638  and  became  extinct  in  1759. 
A  pedigree  of  this  family  is  given  in  Lipscomb's 
'  Hist,  and  Antiqs.  of  the  County  of  Buckingham ' 
(1847),  vol.  iv.  p.  415.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

W.  B.  T.  is  mistaken  in  supposing  this  to  be 
absent  from  Burke's  '  Extinct  Baronetage.'  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  second  edition  of  the  work 
<1844),  at  pp.  630-2,  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
baronetcy  became  extinct  in  1759,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Thomas  Longueville,  cousin  (not,  as  W.  B.  T. 
supposes,  son)  of  Sir  Edward.  In  Kimber  and 
Johnson's  'Baronetage*  (published  in  1771),  how- 
ever, Sir  Thomas  Longueville  is  spoken  of  as  "  the 
present  baronet."  This  latter  work  gives  the  year 
1638  as  that  of  the  creation  of  the  baronetcy— a 
date  not  recorded  in  Burke.  F.  D. 

SUGAR-PLUMS  (8th  S.  iii.  407,  489).— Will  HER- 
MENTRUDE  kindly  tell  me,  as  I  am  sure  she  can, 
where  our  mediaeval  forefathers  got  the  sugar  with 
which  they  made  their  rose  and  violet  sugar,  candy, 
and  "  other  lumps  of  delight "  ?  One  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  associate  sugar  with  the  cane  and,  in 
later  times,  with  beetroot,  that  it  is  nearly  as 
difficult  to  imagine  a  Crusader  or  a  troubadour 
eating  sugar  as  to  imagine  him  drinking  a  "  dish 


of  tea  "  or  smoking  a  Manilla  cheroot ;  yet  sugar, 
according  to  HKRMENTRUDE'S  note,  seems  to  have 
been  well  known  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Will 
HERMENTRUDE  also  say  what  "penydes"  (1362) 
were  ?  With  regard  to  the  "  comfits  "  mentioned 
by  MR.  HALLEN,  JAYDEE,  and  MR.  BLOUNDELLE- 
BURTON,  Steele,  in  the  Taller,  No.  245,  Nov.  2, 
1710,  speaks  of  "  one  silver  gilt  [box]  of  a  larger 
size  for  casbu  and  carraway  comfits,  to  be  taken  at 
long  sermons."  Earlier  in  the  same  paper  Steele 
speaks  of  "  sweet-meat  spoons  made  with  forks  at 
the  end."  These  last  would  appear  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  "wet  Buckets"  mentioned  by 
W.  C.  B.  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

Ropley,  Alresford. 

THE  PASSING  BELL  (8th  S.  iii.  408). —The 
ringing  of  the  passing  bell,  also  called  the  soul's 
bell,  is  one  of  the  practices  of  the  past  for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  account.  The  custom  is  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  for  the  Venerable  Bede 
(672-735),  in  his  'Ecclesiastical  History/  tells 
us  that  on  the  death  of  St.  Hilda,  one  of  the 
sisters  of  a  distant  monastery  thought  she  heard, 
while  sleeping,  the  sound  of  that  bell  which  called 
them  to  prayers  when  any  of  them  had  departed 
this  life.  Grose  says  :— 

"The  passing  bell  was  anciently  rung  for  two  pur- 
poses ;  one  to  bespeak  the  prayers  of  all  good  Christians 
for  a  soul  juat  departing  ;  the  other  to  drive  away  the 
evil  spirits  who  stand  at  the  bed's  foot,  and  about  the 
house,  ready  to  seize  their  prey,  or  at  least  to  molest 
and  terrify  the  soul  in  its  passage." 

Durandus  (1237-96),  in  his  Rationale  Divi- 
norum  Officiorum,'  informs  us, — 
"  when  any  one  is  dyin?,  bells  must  be  tolled  that  the 
people  may  put  up  their  prayers ;  twice  for  a  woman, 
and  thrice  for  a  man ;  if  for  a  clergyman  as  many  times 
as  he  has  orders,  and  at  the  conclusion,  a  peal  of  all  the 
bells,  to  distinguish  the  quality  of  the  person  for  whom 
the  people  are  to  put  up  their  prayers.  A  bell  too  must 
be  rung  when  the  corpse  is  conducted  to  church,  and 
during  the  bringing  it  out  of  the  church  to  the  grave." 

Harland,  in  his  *  Lancashire  Folk-lore,'  alludes 
to  a  custom  in  some  Lancashire  parishes,  on  ring- 
ing the  passing  bell,  to  conclude  its  tolling  with 
nine  knells  or  strokes  of  the  clapper  for  a  man, 
six  for  a  woman,  and  three  for  a  child,  the  vestiges 
of  an  ancient  Roman  Catholic  injunction.  Two 
couplets  on  the  passing  bell  are  given  in  Ray'a 
1  Collection  of  Old  English  Proverbs  ':— 

When  the  bell  begins  to  toll 

Lord  have  mercy  on  the  soul ! 

When  thou  dost  hear  a  toll  or  knell 

Then  think  upon  thy  passing  bell. 

The  custom  is  also  alluded  to  by  Thomas  Hey- 
wood  in  his  tragedy  entitled  'The  Rape  of 
Lucrece  '  (1630),  where  Valerius  says  : — 

"  Nay,  if  he  be  dying,  as  I  could  wish  he  were,  I  '11 
ring  out  his  funeral  peal ;  and  this  it  is  :— 

Come,  list  and  hark,  the  bell  doth  toll, 
For  some  but  now  departing  soul, 
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And  was  not  that  some  ominous  fowl, 
The  bat,  the  night  crow,  or  screech-owl 
To  these  I  heard  the  wild  wolf  howl 
In  this  black  night  that  seems  to  scowl, 
All  these  my  black  book  shall  enroll. 
For  hark  !  still,  still  the  bell  doth  toll 
For  some  but  now  departing  soul." 

Shakspeare,  in  4  Henry  IV.,'  shows  the  custom 

in  his  time,— 

And  his  tongue 

Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell 
Remember  knolling  a  departing  friend. 

And  an  order  in  the  seventh  year  of  Elizabeth 
(1565)  points  to  what  must  have  been  the  pre- 
vailing custom  at  that  date  : — 

"  Item,  that  when  anye  Christian  bodie  is  in  passing  that 
the  bell  be  tolled,  and  that  the  curate  be  speciallie  called 
for  to  comforte  the  sicke  person ;  and  after  the  time  of 
his  passinge  to  ring  no  more  but  one  shorte  peale,  and 
one  before  the  buriall.  and  another  short  peale  after  the 
burialL" 

Many  other  old  authorities  could  be  quoted  in 
proof  of  the  prevailing  custom  of  ringing  the 
passing  bell  during  the  last  moments  of  a  person's 
departure  from  one  state  to  another,  which  has 
now  entirely  died  out.  May  not  the  ringing  of  a 
bell  a  short  time  after  death  have  been  substituted? 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAH. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

I  venture  to  call  your  correspondent's  attention 
to  a  poem  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Monsell  on  the 
'  Passing  Bell,'  and  I  give  the  writer's  remarks — 
in  the  preface  to  the  volume — on  his  own  poem. 
If  not  too  long  for  insertion  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  it  may 
possibly  be  of  interest  : — 

"The  'Passing  Bell'  is  founded  on  the  original 
beautiful,  but,  alas,  by-gone  usage  of  tolling  the  church 
bell  at  the  time  of  a  soul's  departure,  to  ask  for  the  passing 
spirit  the  benefit  of  Christian  prayers.  The  object  of 
this  poem  is  to  set  forth,  not  only  the  spiritual  consola- 
tions, which  may  gather  round  the  parting  soul  when 

Prayers  ascend 

To  Hear  n  in  troops  at  a  good  man's  Passing  Bell, 
but  also  the  reflex  good  which  its  monitions  may  bring 
to  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  excitements 
of  life,  are  thus  reminded  that  death  is  near. 

Each  part  of  the  poem  refers  to  some  special  temp- 
tation, in  the  midst  of  which  the  warning  voice  is  heard, 
and  from  the  snares  of  which  the  yielding  soul  is  to  be 
gently  drawn  away ;  the  man  of  business  from  his  un- 
scrupulous pursuit  of  gain ;  the  domestic  man  from  the 
snare  of  a  too  easy  and  self-pleasing  life ;  the  young  and 
giddy,  but  comparatively  pure,  from  the  frivolities  and 
vanities  of  the  world ;  the  sinful  from  his  stealthy  and 
ensnaring  schemes  of  wrong  and  ruin  ;  the  pastor  from 
those  habits  of  refined  and  literary  luxury,  which  some- 
times keep  his  hands  smooth  and  his  feet  back  from  the 
rougher  ways  of  life  in  which  tinners  are  to  be  sought 
and  saved.  Even  though  we  have  lost  in  these  latter 
days  the  tender  usage  of  making  this  bell  a  blessing  to 
the  dying,  its  voice— still  heard  in  every  parish  in  Eng- 
land— the  announcement  of  a  journey  done,  may  have 
on  the  hearts  of  the  living  that  wholesome  warning 
influence  which  this  poem  fondly  gives  it."—  Vide  Preface 
to  'The  Passing  Bell,  and  other  Poems,'  by  the  (late)  Rev 
John  8.  B.  Moneell,  LL.D.,  vicar  of  Egham,  Surrey. 


I  must  quote  the  beautiful  refrain  :— 

Listen  !  it  is  the  Passing  Bell. 
Lift  up  thy  heart  to  God  and  pray. 

A  soul  is  passing  —  who  can  tell 
How  prayer  may  help  it  on  its  way  ! 

ALICE. 

About  thirty  years  ago  I  heard  it  rung  in  Hun- 
gary. L.  L.  K. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.    Edited  by  William 

Aldis  Wright.  Vol.  IX.  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
MR.  WRIGHT'S  long  and  indispensable  task  of  re-editing 
the  best  of  existing  texts  of  Shakspeare  has  been  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  and  the  complete  work  is  now 
within  the  reach  of  scholars.  Vol.  IX.,  which  occupies 
close  on  eight  hundred  pages,  includes  '  Pericles,'  the 
poems,  additions  and  corrections,  and  reprints  of  the 
quartos  of  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  'The  Chro- 
nicle History  of  Henry  the  Fift,'  <  The  First  Part  of  the 
Contention,'  with  notes,  •  The  True  Tragedie,'  also  with 
notes,  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  and  '  Hamlet.'  Upon  th« 
happy  accomplishment  of  a  worthy  task  we  congratulate 
students  as  well  as  the  accomplished  and  indefatigable 
scholar  to  whom  it  is  due.  Very  far  from  a  mere  repro- 
duction of  the  earlier  edition  or  editions  is  this,  which 
represents  a  continuous  and  arduous  labour  of  over  six 
years.  Much  new  comment  has  had  to  be  dealt  with, 
two  editions  previously  unknown  of  '  Venus  and  Adonis  ' 
and  one  of  '  Lucrece  '  have  been  discovered,  and  the 
readings  in  them  have  been  incorporated.  Close  inspec- 
tion will  thus  show  that  many  thousands  of  additions 
and  corrections  have  been  made,  and  that  the  pages  are 
few  on  which  traces  of  Mr.  Wright's  diligence  and 
perspicacity  cannot  be  found.  Some  alteration  in  the 
disposition  of  the  contents  is  also  evident.  The  volumes 
are  in  exterior  respects  worthy  of  the  contents,  and  the 
possessor  of  the  work  may  boast  himself  as  having  the 
handsomest  library  edition  of  the  most  trustworthy 
Shakspeare  that  has  seen  the  light. 

The  Ghost  World.    By  T.  F.  Thiselton-Dyer.    (Ward  & 

Downey.  ) 

A  CENTURY,  or  even  fifty  years  ago,  any  one  who  avowed 
his  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
communicating  with  the  living  was  regarded  as  a  sim- 
pleton. The  fact  that  John  Wesley  was  known  to  believe 
that  certain  ghost  stories  had  elements  of  truth  in  them 
exposed  him  during  life,  and  after  death,  to  the  gibes  of 
witlings.  This  state  of  mind  was  a  natural  reaction 
against  the  crass  superstition  of  former  times,  when,  as 
it  has  been  truly  remarked,  everybody  believed  every- 
thing that  was  told  him  by  any  speaker  having  a  grave 
face.  A  counter  reaction  has  set  in,  and  we  find  now,  as 
it  was  in  the  seventeenth  century,  many  educated  persons 
who  are  willing  to  accept  stories  as  to  the  supernatural 
which  to  their  friends  do  not  seem  to  rest  on  sufficiently 
strong  testimony. 

It  is  not  our  place  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  the 
appearance  of  beings  from  the  spirit  world.  Whatever 
may  be  true  or  false  relating  to  this  and  kindred  matters, 
we  can  never  arrive  at  even  a  provisional  theory  which 
shall  be  workable  until  the  vast  mass  of  floating  legend- 
has  been  scientifically  examined.  Mr.  Dyer  has  not 
done  this.  He  is  not  a  scientific  commentator,  but  he 
fills  an  important  place  notwithstanding.  The  literature 
of  what  may  be  called  ghost-lore  is  familiar  to  him,  and 
he  has  arranged  in  order  very  many  of  those  tales  which 
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are  to  be  found  scattered  in  old  books  and  in  modern 
works  on  anthropology  and  folk-lore.  So  far  as  we 
know,  there  is  no  book  in  our  own  or  in  any  other 
language  which  exactly  corresponds  with  Mr.  Dyer's 
work.  He  begins  with  the  old  notions  regarding  the 
position  of  the  human  soul  at  the  moment  of  death,  and 
follows  it  on  step  by  step,  telling  us  why  ghosts  wander, 
of  the  spirits  of  the  murdered  dead,  of  phantom  birds 
and  beasts,  and  of  the  many  other  ways  in  which  the 
dead  have  been  believed  to  have  been  in  intimate  com- 
munion with  the  lower  animals.  The  chapter  on  what 
is  known  ao  "  second  sight "  is  well  done,  but  is  far  too 
short.  "  Second  sight  "  has  a  great  literature  of  its  own, 
and  some  of  the  tales  concerning  this  alleged  faculty 
have  much  to  be  said  in  their  favour.  We  wish  that 
here  Mr.  Dyer  had  been  more  copious  in  his  illustrations. 
The  chapters  on  phantom  music  and  phantom  sounds 
are  noteworthy.  Much  of  the  evidence  for  these  seems 
to  be  unimpeachable ;  but  we  have  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  noises  may,  in  most  cases,  be  explained 
by  natural  causes.  The  book  has  an  excellent  index. 

London  Signs  and  Inscriptions.     By  Philip  Norman, 

F.S.A.    (Stock.) 

So  far  as  we  can  remember,  Mr.  Norman's  '  London  Signs 
and  Inscriptions,'  which  is  the  last  issue  of  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock's  "  Camden  Library,"  is  the  first  book  published  in 
this  country  which  deals  in  a  comprehensive  manner 
with  signs.  There  are  several  volumes  which  treat  on 
inn  signs  only,  and  it  has  come  to  be  believed,  even  by 
those  who  should  know  better,  that  the  sign  was  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  a  house  of  entertainment.  That  this 
is  a  mistake,  not  only  as  regards  England,  but  almost 
every  country  in  Europe,  a  very  little  research  will  show. 

The  passion  for  rebuilding,  which  has  swept  away  so 
much  that  is  of  interest  in  our  old  towns,  has  raged  in 
many  parts  of  the  Continent  with  a  fury  we  cannot 
equal ;  but  there  is  hardly  an  old  town  in  France,  the  Low 
Countries,  or  Germany  where  curious  house  signs  are  not 
to  be  found.  As,  however,  the  greater  part  of  them 
possess  little  artistic  merit,  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
left  unnoticed.  An  exception  must  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  Dutch.  Van  Lennep  and  Ter  Gouw's  elaborate 
work  on  the  house  signs  of  Holland  leaves  hardly  any- 
thing to  be  desired.  Mr.  Norman,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
is  acquainted  with  this  book.  We  could  fancy  that  it 
may  have  stimulated  him  to  make  his  own  collections. 

Mr.  Norman  is  an  artist  as  well  as  a  man  of  letters. 
Most  of  the  engravings  which  decorate  his  pages  have 
been  made  from  his  own  drawings. 

The  Great  Fire  of  London,  which  swept  away  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  mediaeval  architecture  of  our  capital, 
must  have  destroyed  many  of  these  curious  house-marks. 
We,  however,  believe  that  they  were  never  so  prominent 
a  feature  in  this  country  as  they  have  been  in  many 
foreign  lands.  So  far  as  our  observation  goes  they  are 
uncommon  in  old  towns,  such  as  York,  Exeter,  Chester, 
and  Bristol,  which  have  never  been  devastated  by  con- 
flagrations to  be  compared  with  the  Great  Fire  of 
London. 

Mr.  Norman's  book  is  of  interest  for  other  reasons 
beyond  that  for  which  it  is  specially  written.  The 
admirers  of  Old  London  will  find  many  fragments  of 
knowledge  that  will  be  new  to  them.  How  many  persons 
know  that  the  squalid  region  of  Clare  Market  was  once  a 
fashionable  quarter  and  took  ita  name  from  the  family  of 
Holies,  Earls  of  Clare,  one  of  whom,  through  no  merit  of 
his  own  that  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  won  for  him- 
self a  prominent  place  in  English  history  by  being  one 
of  the  five  members  whom  Charles  I.  vainly  endeavoured 
to  arrest? 

fr*Mr.  Norman's  work  has  a  good  index,  and  is  in 
every  respect  a  pleasant  book  to  use.  We  wish  he,  or 


some  one  else,  would  compile  a  similar  work  relating  to 
our  provincial  towns  and  rural  districts. 

The  Prose  Works  of  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker,  Vicar  of  Mor- 

wenstow.    (Blackwood  &  Sons.) 

WE  are  very  glad  to  possess  Hawker's  prose  works  in  a 
collected  form.  He  wrote  little;  but  what  we  have 
from  his  pen  is  all  of  it  of  excellent  quality.  Hawker 
was  one  of  those  men— common  enough  in  the  days  that 
are  gone,  but  very  rare  now— who  seem  to  have  bad  no 
desire  for  the  preservation  of  their  written  thoughts 
when  the  immediate  occasion  had  been  served.  This  is 
the  more  strange  as  it  is  clear  that  he  never  wrote  on 
any  subject  which  did  not  interest  him.  To  write  merely 
for  pay  would,  we  apprehend,  have  seemed  to  Hawker  a 
desecration  of  a  high  faculty  with  which  he  had  been 
endowed. 

Robert  Stephen  Hawker  came  of  an  intellectual  family. 
Two  of  his  near  relatives  had  written  books,  and  several 
others,  who  never  committed  their  thoughts  to  the 
printing  press,  had  evinced  more  than  ordinary  capacity. 
There  is  a  strong  similarity  between  De  Quincey  and 
Hawker.  Differing,  as  we  have  no  doubt  they  did,  in 
their  ideals,  they  had  one  thing  in  common.  To  both 
of  them  literature  was  an  art,  which,  if  practised  at  all, 
should  be  pursued  with  the  same  singleness  of  purpose 
which  is  attributed  to  the  painter  or  the  sculptor.  De 
Quincey 'a  writings  are  now  valued  not  for  the  facts  they 
hold  in  solution,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  those  facts 
are  presented.  So  it  is  with  Hawker.  There  is  very 
little  in  this  volume  which  it  is  important  for  us  to  know, 
but  it  will  be  a  treasure,  nevertheless,  to  some  of  us, 
from  the  way  the  various  stories  are  told.  It  is  not  eaay 
to  make  a  selection  when  almost  everything  depends 
upon  manner.  The  first  paper  in  the  volume,  entitled 
"  Morwenstow,"  has  given  us  the  most  pleasure;  but 
"  The  Remembrances  of  a  Cornish  Vicar  "  and  "  Hum- 
phrey Vivian  "  are  very  good.  The  last  is  perhaps  the 
most  picturesque  thing  Hawker  ever  wrote. 

MR.  ELLIOT  STOCK  announces  a  '  History  of  Chipping 
Lambourne  Church,'  by  John  Footman,  founded  on  local 
and  contemporary  documents,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  the  architecture  of  the  building.  Incidentally 
it  gives  an  account  of  a  remarkable  adventure  by  a 
gentleman  "who  descended  from  the  top  of  the  tower 
to  the  ground  in  a  Pynace  "  in  1607. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 

address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 

as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the' 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

J.  L.  R.  ('The  Cork  Leg ').— Inquire  of  any  seller  of 
old  music. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  *  Notes  and  Queries '"—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  B.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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RESTORATION  OP  A  PARISH  REGISTER: 
MUSBURY,  CO.  DEVON. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  record  the  recent 
restoration  to  lawful  custody  of  a  register  of 
exceptional  value  and  interest  which  had  been 
long  missing  from  the  parish  chest.  The  earliest 
existing  register  of  the  parish  of  Musbury,  a 
coverless  volume  of  nineteen  leaves  of  parchment 
(measuring  nearly  14£  in.  by  5  in.)  roughly  stitched 
together,  containing  entries  of  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  burials  from  May,  1622,  to  September,  1653, 
was  received  by  the  Eev.  Horace  W.  Thrupp, 
M.A.,  rector  of  Musbury,  on  October  8  last.  Mr. 
Thrupp,  who  c;m  only  conjecture  the  manner  of 
its  discovery,  prefers,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  not  to 
publish  the  name  of  the  person  who,  unknowingly, 
has  hitherto  held  possession  of  the  volume,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  among  papers 
removed  from  Ashe  House,  in  the  said  parish  of 
Musbury,  either  shortly  before  or  immediately 
following  the  death  of  Sir  William  Drake,  sixth 
and  last  baronet,  which  occurred  on  October  21, 
1733.  The  register,  which  has  greatly  suffered 
from  damp,  appears  to  have  been  lost  during  the 
incumbency  of  the  Rev.  William  Salter,  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Mus- 
bury December  24,  1726,  whose  death  and  burial 
are  thus  recorded  in  Register  No.  2,  dating  from 


September  6, 1653,  to  1812,  for  baptisms;  Novem- 
ber 14,  1653,  to  1754,  for  marriages  ;  and  from 
November  13,  1653,  to  1812,  for  burials  :— 

"  A  Register  of  the  Burials  A:  Domi  1770.  The  Rev* 
Mr  William  Salter  Rector  of  this  Pariah  was  buried  the 
2lBt  Day  of  March.  He  was  born  Novr  5th  1696  and  died 
the  17th  of  March  1770." 

It  has  been  carefully  repaired  and  bound  in 
vellum  by  the  kindly  attention  of  George  Andrew 
Spottiswoode,  Esq ,  J.P.,  of  London  and  Chattan 
Hall,  Axminster.  The  outside  cover  bears  this 
inscription  in  golden  characters :  "  Musbury 
Register.  N°  I.  1622-1653." 

The  rector  is  inclined  to  regard  the  restored 
register  as  the  first  in  use  at  Musbury.  The  vellum 
leaves,  evidently  added  to  from  time  to  time  as 
required  for  use,  are  rudely  stitched  together  in  a 
way  which  shows  that  they  were  not  provided  at 
one  time.  Mr.  Salter,  too,  invariably  refers  to  it 
as  Register  No.  1,  thus  clearly  showing  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  a  volume 
of  earlier  date.  The  annexed  memoranda  in  his 
hand  relate  respectively  to  the  restored  volume 
and  Register  No.  2 : — 

"  Note.  There  is  an  oldr  register  belonging  to  this 
Parish  bearing  Date  from  the  28th  Day  of  April  1622  & 
continued  down  to  this  Time,  which  by  Reason  of  its 
Size  could  not  be  conveniently  bound  up  wth  this  Volume: 
Wm  Salter  Rr." 

"  See  this  Register  continued  from  tlds  Time  in  a 
Book  provided  by  the  Parish"  by  John  Osborne  appointed 
parish  Register  according  to  the  Act  pass'd  by  the 
Usurper  Cromwell  AD.  1653.  and  tince  much  enlarged  at 
their  charge  &  put  in  proper  Order  By  me  William  Sal- 
ter Rect" 

Two  entries  of  baptisms  in  1664  and  1667,  also 
appearing  in  Register  No.  2,  find  a  place  on  fol.  8 
of  the  recovered  volume,  and  immediately  follow 
the  registrations  ending  September  28,  1653.  A 
detached  entry  at  the  foot  of  the  same  page  thus 
records  the  death  and  burial  of  a  parishioner's  son 
at  Oxford  :— 

"  Will'm  the  scne  of  Tho  Warren  Died  the  thirte'nth 
Day  of  May  one  Thousand  eixe  Hundred  seuuenty  third 
in  Exon  Collidge  and  was  buried  tbire  in  S'nt  Michella 
Church.  [The  remainder  of  the  entry  is  illegible.] 

The  entries  on  p.  9,  recording  one  baptism  in 
1666  and  five  burials  in  1668-9,  are,  with  two 
exceptions,  found  in  their  proper  places  in 
Register  No.  2.  On  the  back  of  page  numbered  17 
a  few  miscellaneous  entries,  having  the  appearance 
of  notes,  furnish  transcripts  of  the  inscriptions 
formerly  existing  on  tombstones  in  the  floor  of  the 
church.  These  memoranda  serve  a  useful  end  in 
that  they  preserve  the  records  of  inscriptions  which 
time  and  gradual  detrition  by  the  nailed  shoes  of 
rustic  worshippers  have  well-nigh  obliterated.  The 
last  leaf,  numbered  18,  contains  on  one  aide  an 
entry  of  the  names  of  two  churchwardens. 

The  annexed  entries,  appearing  in  this  very 
valuable  and  interesting  recurd,  relate  to  the  bap- 
tisms of  Elizabeth  Drako,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
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Sir  Winston  Churchill,  Knt.,  her  famous  son  the 
first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  eldest  sister 
Arabella  Churchill  (died  1730),  one  of  the  mis- 
tresses of  King  James  II.  when  Duke  of  York, 
and  afterwards  the  wife  of  Col.  Charles  Godfrey, 
Master  of  the  Jewel  Office  :— 

"  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Sur  John  Drake  Knight 
was  baptized  the  [!]th  day  of  februarij  1622." 

"  Arabella  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Winstone  Churche  [rest 
torn  away]  bap  the  16  day  of  March  1648." 

"  John  the  sonne  of  Mr  Winston  Churshull  bap  the  26 
ay  of  May  1650." 

It  is  a  noteworthy  and  somewhat  remarkable 
circumstance  that  entries  of  the  baptisms  of  John 
Churchill  and  his  sister  are  also  found  in  the 
register  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Axminster 
under  the  years  to  which  they  respectively  relate, 
but  furnishing  dates  at  variance  with  those  re- 
corded in  the  restored  volume.  The  entries  in  the 
Axminster  register  are  in  these  terms  : — 

"Arabella  Churchwell  daughter  of  Mr  Weston  Church- 
well  and  Elizebeth  his  \yyfe  was  Baptized  In  Aish  Haule 
the  28th  day  of  ffebruary  Anno  Dom  1648." 

"  1650.  John  the  sonne  of  Mr  Winstone  Chu  hill  was 
Baptized  att  Ash  the  26  [?]  Daye  of  Jun  in  the  year  of 
our  lord  god." 

It  would  appear  that  twenty-one  registrations 
(including  nine  burials)  relative  to  the  Drake 
family  are  contained  in  the  recovered  volume, 
Register  No.  2  furnishing  forty-five  entries,  exclu- 
sive of  three  marriages  in  the  same  family.  The 
last  entry  in  Register  No.  1  records  that  "Mr. 
Math  drake  parson  of  musburye  [was]  buried  ye 
8  day  Sep  1653."  The  second  and  last  reference  to 
the  Churchill  family  thus  appears  in  Register  No.  1 : 

"  Dorrite  the  daughter  of  M*  Winstone  Churshell  bap 
the  29  day  of  december  1652." 

These  entries  following  are  found  in  Register 
No.  2  :— 

"1653  []  1654].  Georg  the  sun  of  Mr  Winetone  Church- 
well  Borne  the  29th  of  feberary  and  bap  the  17lh  of 
March." 

"  1655.  Mary  the  daughter  of  Winston  Churchill  was 
borne  the  10  :  of  July  and  Baptized  the  27ta  of  the  same 
month  : " 

"Charles  the  sone  of  Mr  Winstone  Churchwel  was 
orne  the  2  day  of  febuary  1656  and  bap  the  9  day  of 
the  same  febuary  1656." 

The  burial  of  the  above-named  Mary  Churchill 
is  thus  recorded  in  the  same  register : — 

"  Mary  the  daughter  of  Mr  Winstone  Chur'hel  buried 
ye  14  day  of  May  1656." 

The  entry  in  this  restored  register,  recording 
Marlborough's  baptism  on  May  26,  1650,  while 
negativing  the  assertion  of  Anthony  Wood  and 
others  that  he  was  born  on  Midsummer  Day,  1650, 
serves  to  confirm  his  own  statement  that  June  6, 
1707,  was  his  fifty-seventh  and  May  26,  1710, 
his  sixtieth  birthday  (Coxe,  ii.  240  ;  iii.  192).  The 
difference  between  old  and  new  styles  would 
reconcile  the  last  two  dates.  Lord  Churchill, 
quoting  "family  papers,"  gives  the  birthday  as 


May  24  ('  N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  viii.  492).  Collins 
says  "  seventeen  minutes  after  noon,  on  May  24," 
and  a  horoscope  (Egerton  MS.  2378)  gives  the 
date  as  May  25,  at  12.58  P.M.  Another  hour,  it  is 
said,  must  be  a  mistake,  as  it  would  have  proved 
his  stars  to  have  been  unfavourable  at  Blenheim. 

This  note  may  be  fitly  concluded  with  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  emanating  from  the  rector  of 
Musbury,  who  has  kindly  favoured  the  writer 
with  accurate  and  carefully  prepared  tracings 
of  the  Churchill  registrations  now  for  the  first  time 
printed.  Mr.  Thrupp  is  fully  persuaded  of  the 
value  attaching  to  an  accurate  tracing  of  a  registra- 
tion, and  conceives  it  were  highly  desirable  that 
the  custodian  of  a  parish  register  should,  on  appli- 
cation, furnish  a  literary  inquirer  with  a  facsimile 
tracing  of  the  required  entry  in  lieu  of  the  cus- 
tomary transcript.  In  this  way  the  recipient 
learns  much  from  the  style  of  the  handwriting 
and  orthography,  and  is  perhaps  in  a  position  to 
decipher  that  which  hopelessly  baffles  the  skill  of 
the  non-antiquarian  custodian  of  an  old  register. 
DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 


'MODERN  ENGLISH  BIOGRAPHY.' 
(Continued  from  8lh  S.  i.  487.) 

I  AM  surprised  to  find  it  is  so  long  since  I 
wrote  my  former  note  on  this  subject.  A  promise 
to  continue  a  note  made  now,  is  not,  I  find,  worth 
a  tithe  of  what  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
I  first  became  a  contributor  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  In  fact, 
I  find  it  discreet  now  not  to  make  promises  of 
this  kind. 

It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  how  men  who 
are  celebrated  go  away  quietly  to  die  in  such  abso- 
lute seclusion  that  no  trace  whatever  of  them  is  to 
be  found.  Take,  for  example,  the  well-known 
William  Henry  Barber.  It  is,  by  the  way,  some- 
what disingenuous  of  Mr.  Boase  to  put  this  name 
in  his  dictionary  without  a  word  of  excuse  or 
explanation ;  all  he  says  is  that  Barber  ceased  to 
practice  as  a  solicitor  in  1862,  not  a  word  attracting 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  searched  and  was 
unable  to  find  any  entry  of  his  death  at  Somerset 
House,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere.  It  is  possible, 
though  improbable,  he  is  alive  now ;  he  was  only 
born  in  1807.  The  probability  appears  to  be  that 
he  died  about  1862  ;  and  it  is  presumed  he  must 
have  died  abroad,  most  likely  in  great  poverty. 
There  are  other  names  in  Mr.  Boase's  book  with- 
out dates  of  death  ;  for  example,  Sir  W.  A.  Con- 
greve,  Mrs.  Gibbs,  the  actress,  and  James  Hol- 
land, the  artist.  Many  names  have  been  omitted, 
owing  to  there  being  no  record  of  death.  In  the 
second  volume,  now  printed  to  letter  M,  all  such 
will  be  inserted  if  there  is  a  reasonable  probability 
that  they  are  dead. 

Campion  (George  B.  ?  name)  is  said  to  be 
author  of  *  The  adventures  of  a  chamois  hunter,' 
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but  without  any  date.  None  is  given  either  in 
Redgrave's  '  Dictionary  of  painters.'  Can  this 
work  be  identified  ? 

F.  S.  Gary.  The  art  school  held  by  him  in 
Bloomabury  was  well  known  for  the  number  of 
good  artists  educated  there.  Its  fame  was  made 
by  the  founder  of  it — Sasse.  It  declined  in  Gary's 
time,  so  many  public  schools  having  started,  and 
was  shut  up  on  his  death. 

A  feature  in  Mr.  Boase's  notices  is  that  he  fre- 
quently gives  information  never  before  given  in 
similar  works,  as,  for  instance,  the  death  of  a 
widow  or  son  ;  also  if  anything  is  called  after  the 
subject  of  the  notice ;  so  I  have  to  suggest  that  in 
addition,  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Garlyle,  it 
may  be  noted  that  a  pier  at  Ghelsea  has  been 
named  after  him.  I  have  some  recollection  of  a 
story  of  an  autograph  collector  who  hit  on  the 
expedient  of  writing  to  know  whether  he  might 
call  a  ship  the  "  Thomas  Garlyle,"  and  he  thus 
obtained  an  autograph  he  had  long  wanted.  Was 
any  ship  ever  so  named  ? 

Gaptain  Gharles  Ghapman  died  at  Birmingham, 
December  22  (see  the  Echo  of  December  30),  1885, 
after  Mr.  Boase  had  printed  that  letter;  but  I 
should  like  to  note  the  fact.  He  wrote  a  most 
useful  and  interesting  work — by-the-by  not  in  the 
British  Museum — entitled  *  All  about  ship?/  being 
partly  autobiography. 

Can  any  one  say  whether  the  one  copy  (of  the 
10,000  printed)  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Clarke's  book, 
which  Mr.  Boase  says  was  deposited  at  a  bank,  is 
still  there ;  or  has  it  also  been  destroyed  ? 

What  a  curious  circumstance  that  Mr.  Cole 
should  adopt  the  name  of  Galcraft  as  his  stage 
name  in  1824,  and  five  years  after  Calcraft  had 
become  the  common  hangman. 

The  drawings  referred  to  by  E.  W.  Cooke,R.A., 
of  London  Bridge,  are  at  the  Guildhall  Art 
Gallery,  where  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  have  not 
been  taken  so  much  care  of  lately  as  such  valuable 
works  should  be.  Some  time  ago  they  were  placed 
against  a  damp  wall,  and  both  drawings  and 
mounts  are  crumpled  from  the  effects  of  this. 

T.  P.  Gooke  has  been  my  stumbling-block,  and 
much  delayed  this  note.  Mr.  Boase  omits  all 
mention  of  what  eventually  became  of  his  bequest 
for  "a  nautical  drama,"  and  one  of  our  best 
informed  writers  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography '  also  seems  to  have  missed  seeing  the 
reports  in  the  newspapers  some  years  ago,  as  he 
says  that  since  1866  "  no  more  has  been  heard  of 
the  bequest."  I  wished  to  give  the  facts  autho- 
ritatively, but  I  must  give  that  up  and  be  satisfied 
for  the  present  with  saying  that  all  the  facts  as  to 
the  prize  T.  P.  Cooke  left  for  a  nautical  drama  are 
fully  recorded  in  the  Chancery  proceedings,  now 
kept,  I  believe,  at  the  Record  Office.  The  bequest 
being  a  failure,  was  administered  cy  pres.  Mr. 
Boase  refers  to  several  portraits,  but  he  does  not 


mention  a  large  number  in  the  Print  Room  of 
the  British  Museum  of  this  celebrated  actor  in 
character,  in  all  his  parts;  they  form  part  of  a  most 
valuable  series  of  contemporary  Juvenile  Theatre 
prints,  published  by  W.  West,  unfortunately  very 
incomplete,  and  probably  never  likely  to  be  other- 
wise, as  these  prints  were  made  to  be  destroyed,  and 
were  most  effectually.  They  are  seldom  met  with 
now,  and  if  at  all  there  are  so  many  ardent  col- 
lectors that  they  are  enapped  up  at  once. 

Under  Catherine  Ann  Crowe,  the  authoress  of 
(  Susan  Hopley,'  we  have  facts  and  dates  about 
her  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  publica- 
tion. Her  full  name  and  the  dates  of  her  birth 
and  death,  which  defied  Dr.  Garnett's  researches 
for  the  'Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,1  are  given  from 
information  obtained  from  her  only  son. 

Gushmam  should  be  Gushman. 

Under  Charles  Dickens  it  might  be  mentioned 
that  there  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  Rochester 
Cathedral 

Under  Rev.  A.  Dyce  his  splendid  bequest  to 
South  Kensington  Museum  is  not  mentioned. 

A  very  fine  ship  of  the  Orient  line  was  named 
after  John  Elder.  She  was  wrecked  in  1892. 

Under  Robert  Harrild  we  are  told  that  he  pre- 
served the  printing  press  on  which  Franklin 
worked  in  London,  and  that  it  is  BOW  in  the  Patent 
Office,  Washington.  There  is  also  one  at  the 
Patents  Museum,  South  Kensington. 

I  conclude  these  remarks  with  Anne  Humby, 
the  actress,  as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  again 
pointing  out  the  enormous  labour  that  has  been 
devoted  to  these  biographies.  Only  incidentally 
are  we  able  to  get  an  idea  of  this  from  entries  such 
as  the  one  under  the  above  name,  that  she  resided 
at  Barnes  1854-60  or  1861,  and  must  be  dead  (she 
was  born  1800),  but  her  name  cannot  be  found  in 
the  Register  of  Deaths  at  Somerset  House  between 
1866  and  1887.  RALPH  THOMAS. 

Clifford's  Inn. 

UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OP  SIR  WALTER 

RALEGH. 
(Continued  from  p.  22.) 

It  is  impossible  to  accept  the  following  letter  as 
Sir  Walter's.  If  its  contents  could  be  reconciled 
with  his  persistent  denial  of  the  various  offences 
which  are  here  confessed,  the  mention  of  his  children 
would  be  sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary,  for  his 
younger  eon  Oarew  was  not  yet  born.  It  may  be 
the  work  of  a  "  forged  accuser  bought  or  sold,"* 
but  this  does  not  seem  likely.  Unless  disproved 
at  once,  it  would  have  saved  Attorney-General 
Coke  and  Chief  Justice  Popham  a  world  of 
trouble  at  Ralegh's  trial  on  Nov.  17,  1603,  only 
three  and  a  half  months  after  the  alleged  date  of 
the  letter.  Whether  it  can  be  traced  to  any  other 
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of  the  conspirators  with  fair  probability,  I  ^arj 
feel  competent  to  decide.  The  only  one  who  doe 
not  seem  excluded  1  y  one  or  other  point  of  the 
internal  evidence  is  George  Brooke.  The  mention 
of  the  rack,  howtver,  is  puzzling,  for  I  have  founc 
no  evidence  that  it  was  employed  in  the  case  o 
any  of  these  political  prisoners.  According  tc 
Mr.  Jardine,*  "  between  the  accession  of  Jame 
and  the  year  1620,  three  cases  only  of  torture 
appear,"  in  addition  to  that  of  Fawkes.  Who  is 
Sir  Oalisthenes  Brooke,  and  who  Monsieur  de 
Laye?  Is  this  last  name  possibly  a  misreading 
for  D«  la  Fayl»,  a  friend  of  Arenbergh's,  intro- 
duced by  him  to  Cobham  (Edwards,  i.  358)  :— 

A  L're  supposed  to  bee  written  by  Sr  Walter  Rawleigh 
dated  the  first  of  August:  1603. 

High  and  mightie  Prince,  Obedyence  is  better  then 
Sacriffyce,  and  Charetye  Beleiveth  tbinges,  r.ot  Judginge 
a  misse;  (vertit  Amarum  in  Amorem,)  I  aubmitte  to 
>or  gratious  mercye,  wishinge  that  1  never  had  Ivyed  to 
Breath  uppon  the  grounde,  ffor  that  I  beinge  inffectec 
tv"»  the  gall  of  Bittemesse.  Magua  his  dissease,  extreme,! 
was  a  Thirstye  Lande,  tyll  I  had  disgorged  my  etomache 
of  that  Blacke  swolne  venyme,  that  in  the  ende  Bringeth 
mee,  to  this  open,  and  dampned  Cryme,  The  Proverbe  is 
juatlye  veriffyed  of  mee  fforffex  Cadit  cum  eeceat  [atc]J 
ffullonem  Butt  Religion  willeth  Christiana  to  fforgive 
it ;  Att  my  last  beinge  uppon  the  Racke,  (my  gratious 
Prince)  I  beinge  urged  to  Confesae  the  Truth  of  this 
Bloodye  ffacte,  I  had  not  my  Sperittes  in  that  fframe, 
nor  my  Conscyence  moved  wth  the  true  Sorrowe  of  this  my 
Crime,  as  no  we  it  is,  wch  I  Beseech  ffirst  god  to  fforgive 
it,  And,  that  yr  Ma«e  would  lett  mee  have  the  just  Re- 
warde  ffor  this  my  haynoua  Cryme,  Butt  not  to  linger  in 
this  lyfe  any  longer: 

I  doe  Confesse  that  I  was  allwayes  an  hinderance  to 
the  Publication  of  the  Right  that  belonged  to  yor  Birth, 
Butt  sought  by  sinister  and  Machivillian  pollecye,  both 
wto  Purse,  and  Countenaunce  to  Roote  out,  and  dis- 
member all  that  were  Agents  and  wellwillera  to  yor 
Royall  Matie  And  the  maine  Piller  of  Essex  overthrowe, 
And  where  it  was  layde  to  my  charge  that  I  Receyved 
L'rea  ffrom  the  Duke  of  Austria,  ffor  the  puttinge  of 
yor  grace  awaye,  true  it  was,  And  after  that,  my  Lord 
Cobham  Receyved  the  lyke,  and  procured  mee  in  the 
Acc'on,  And  for  any  that  was  acquainted  \vth  it,  more 
then  I  have  Revealed,  I  knowe  none,  Butt  Sr  Calisthenes 
Brooke,  whom  through  my  madnes  I  had  fforg.itten,  As 
for  my  Lord  Cicell,  I  durst  never  give  him  any  Light  of 
my  intention,  I  crave  and  humblye  Beseech  yor  grace, 
to  lett  mee  bee  putt  to  death,  ffor  that  I  am'e  so  hated 
of  the  Com'unaltye,  All  that  I  crave  of  yor  Grace ;  is  to  be 
good  to  my  wyfe  and  Children,  And  that  I  maye  no 
more  goe  to  the  Racke,  ffor  I  have,  and  will  willinglye 
disclose,  whatsoever  I  cann,  that  maye  bee  hurteffull  to 
yor  grace,  or  to  this  Lande: 

My  late  L'res  sent  to  yor  Ma  conscerninge  Mour,sr 
de  Laye,  was  of  my  Lord  Graye,  his  eendinge,  and 
Convayed  by  Wattson,  to  the  BPP  of  London  his  Chap- 
leyne;  I  loath  my  Lyfe,  yett  desier  of  god,  that  yor 
grace  maye  fflouriahe  uppon  earth  lyke  the  Olyve  Tree; 

*  '  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Francis  Eicon  '  (J.  P. 
Foard),  1861,  p.  562. 

f  Query?    The  word  appears  to  be  "extren." 
j  Should  be  secat  or  secet.    I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  this  proverb.     It  ia  literally,  "The  scissors  fall 
[into  disgrace?]  when  they  cut  the  fuller";  akin  to  our 
•'  It  is  dangerous  playing  v  ith  edged  tools."        . 


and  may  rest  in  that  happie  eternitye  ffor  ever;  ffrom 
the  Tower  this  ffirst  of  August:  1603. 

0.  DEEDES. 
Brighton. 

(To  le  continued.) 


SERAPH.— In  the  "Errata  and  Addenda"  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  'Etymological  Dictionary' 
Prof.  Skeat  departs  from  his  previous  acceptance  of 
the  signification  of  this  word  proposed  by  Geseniup, 
and  adopts  the  view  expressed  by  Prof.  Cheyne  in 
his  work  on  '  The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,'  that  it  is 
connected  with  the  serpentine  form  of  lightning, 
and  this  chiefly  because  the  same  word  is  taken  to 
mean  fiery  serpent  in  Numbers  xxi.  8.  It  ia 
possible,  however,  that  the  identity  is  accidental, 
for  all  languages  have  words  which  are  identical  in 
form  but  very  different  in  origin  and  signification. 
But  what  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  is  that  it  does 
not  appear  at  all  certain  that  the  Hebrew  word  as 
used  in  Numbers  includes  the  meaning  of  ser- 
pent. In  .Numbers  xxi.  6  the  ordinary  word  for 
serpent  (&%})  is  joined  with  it ;  in  verse  8,  that 
word  may  be  understood  or  have  been  omitted  in 
transcription.  In  verse  9  we  are  told  that  Moses 
obeyed  the  command  by  making  a  serpent— the 
ordinary  word  Nachash  (^H})  —of  brass,  a  word 
resembling  the  other  in  Hebrew  and  by  which  the 
brazen  serpent  was  called  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah, 
who  destroyed  it.  Also  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
"viii.  15)  the  word  seraph  occurs,  and  is  applied  to 
the  serpents  in  the  wilderness,  but  apparently  as 
an  epithet,  the  word  for  serpent  being  joined  with 
t,  so  that  its  own  meaning  seems  to  be  confined 
to  that  of  "  burning  "  or  "  burning  ones." 

In  Isaiah  vi.  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  angelic 
>eings  are  intended  by  the  seraphim,  or  to  connect 
them  with  the  serpentine  form  of  lightning,  though 
>robably  dazzling  brightness,  and  the  appearance 
>f  lightning  in  that  sense  is  intended.  The  word 
eraph  is  found  in  two  other  places  in  Isaiah,  and 
here,  as  in  the  passages  in  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy  referred  to  above,  it  may  be  con- 
lected  with  serpents.  But  in  these  it  does  not 
tand  alone.  In  Isaiah  xiv.  29  (Prof.  Cheyne  by 
a  slip  or  misprint  gives  the  reference  to  xvi.  29) 
he  original  of  the  last  clause  means  his  fruit  shall 
>e  a  fiery  one  (seraph),  a  flving  one,  and  serpent  is 
upplied  from  what  goes  before.  Similarly  in 
saiah  xxx.  6  the  words,  as  they  stand,  correspond 
o  "  the  viper  and  the  fiery  [seraph]  flying  one," 
o  that  here,  again,  if  serpent  be  intended,  it  is 
ather  supplied  than  expressed.  Gesenius  remarks 
bat  though  heat  one  time  favoured  the  conjecture 
f  the  identity  of  the  word  for  burning  (serpent) 
nd  serapb,  he  afterwards  came  to  the  conclusion 
bat  it  must  be  rejected.  Prof.  Cheyne  closes  his 
emarks  by  saying  that  he  "  cannot  agree  with 
/ount  Baudissin  that  the  coincidence  of  the 
eavenly  seraphim  with  'the  serpents'  is  acci- 
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dental."    Perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  t»  hold  a 
different  opinion.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

ABRAHAM  DARBY,  THE  INVENTOR.— The  fol 
lowing  MS.  account  of  my  ancestor  Abraham 
Darby  and  of  the  early  history  of  his  family  is,  I 
think,  deserving  of  a  place  in  *N.  &  Q.;  It  has 
never  before  been  printed,  and  will  add  a  little  to 
the  account  appearing  in  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.'  It  is  styled  "Some  Accounts 
of  the  Family  of  the  Darbys,  being  what  Hannah 
Rose  has  heard  her  parents  John  and  Grace 
Thomas  say  concerning  them." 

"  John  Darby  was  a  farmer  and  lived  at  a  house  called 
the  Wren's  Nest,  near  Dudley,  in  Worcestershire ;  had, 
by  bis  first  wife,  one  son  and  one  daughter  named  Abra- 
ham and  Esther.    By  his  second  no  child.     He  put  his 
son  apprentice  to  Jonathan  Freeth  malt  mill  maker  at 
Birmingham,  and  while  he  was  there  the  said  A.  D.,  and 
one  or  two  of  his  master's  sons,  had  a^gift  in  the  Ministry 
{i.e.,  became  ministers  in  the  Society  of  Friends].  I  think 
I  have  heard  that  there  were  four  in  the  same  shop,  that 
worked  together,  all  public  ;  and  used  to  sit  together  one 
evening  in  the  week.    After  he  waa  out  of  his  time  he 
married  Mary  Serjeant.    [She  was  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Ellen  Serjeant,  sometime  of  Fulford  Heath, 
in  Splihull,  where  she   was   born  28  xii.,  1677;  the 
marriage  took  place  at  the  Friends'  Meeting  House  at 
Birmingham,  18  rii.,  1699.]    Her  parents  were  white- 
ners  of  wick  yarn,  and  by  some  accident  she  fell  into 
the  Furnace,  when  it  was  boiling ;  and,  when  taken  out 
they  thought  her  dead,  or  near  it.    They  laid  her  on  the 
hearth  before  the  fire,  and  she  began  to  come  to  herself, 
and  after  some  time  told  how  it  was  with  her  at  the 
time  that  she  was  in  appearance  dead.     She  thought 
there  came  two  angelaall  in  white,  and  took  her  to  a  very 
fine  place,  finer  than  she  had  ever  seen  in  thia  World,  and 
she  desired  to  stay  there,  it  was  such  a  glorious  place. 
But  they  told  her  she  must  return  to  the  world  again, 
and  if  she  lived  a  eober  religious  life  till  the  end  of  her 
time  she  might  come  there  again.     She  had  two  uncles, 
Moses  and  Joshua  Serjeant,  both  public  Friends.    Before 
this  accident  she  was  a  very  strong,  hearty  young  woman, 
but  after,  when  she  was  married,  was  troubled  with  an 
asthmatic  complaint,  and  if  her  husband  was  from  home, 
would  eit  up  all  night,  and  sleep  by  the  fire.  A.  D.,  after 
his  marriage,  went  to  settle  at  Bristol,  at  the  malt  mill 
business.  They  had  eight  daughters,  Mary,  Ann,  Hannah, 
Sarah,  two  Esthers,  Septima,  cannot  tell  the  name  of  the 
other.  Mary,  when  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  married 
Richard  Ford ;  Ann  married  John  Hawkins ;  Hannah 
jived  to  woman's  estate  and  died  of  small-pox.    Sarah 
lived  till  she  was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and 
Jen  died.    The  rest  died  young.     While  A.  D.  was  at 
istol  he  went  over  to  Holland  and  hired  some  Dutch- 
en  and  set  up  the  brass  works  at  Baptist  Mills.    His 
^tners  were  Edward  Lloyd,  Benjamin  Cool,  Arthur 
homas,  and  John  Andrew.    A.  D.,  who  was  the  acting 
man  began  in  1706.    After  some  time,  he  had  a  mind  to 
set  the  Dutchmen  to  try  and  cast  iron  pots  in  sand, 
tried  several  times,  but  could  not  do  it,  so  he  was  at 
:  loss  paying  wages,  &c.,  for  nothing.  At  length  John 
aas,  my  father,  then  a  young  man  who  came  on  trial, 
to  learn  the  trade  of   malt  mill  making,    seeing  the 
£ tc,hm.en  try»  and  could  not  bring  it  to  perfection 
jsked  his  master  to  let  him  try.     So  with  his  leave,  he 
aid  it ;  aad  afterwards  his  master  and  he  were  bound  in 
articles,  m  the  year  1707,  that  John  Thomas  should  be 


bound  to  work  at  that  business,  and  keep  it  a  secret,  and 
not  teach  anybody  else  for  three  years.  They  were  so 
private  as  to  stop  the  keyhole.  After  a  few  years,  A. 
Darby  wanting  to  enlarge  the  brassworks,  and  his 
partners  not  being  willing,  he  drew  his  share  aut  of  it, 
and  hearing  of  an  ironwork  at  Coalbrookdale,  in  Shrop- 
shire, he  went  and  settled  there  about  the  year  1709  or 
1710;  but  there  not  being  a  house  suitable  for  his  family, 
be  took  part  of  a  large  house  called  Madeley  Court  for- 
merly belonging  to  Esquire  Brook,  who  waa  lord  of  the 
manor  and  owner  of  all  Madeley  parish  except  two  little 

farms A.  D.  had  four  sons  born  there,  Abraham, 

Edmund,  John,  and  another,  name  forgot,  [it  wag  Ser- 
jeant.] The  two  last  died  young.  The  house  above 
named  being  more  than  a  mile  from  Coalbrookdale,  and 
there  being  but  three  houses  in  that  place  [it  is  a  town 
now],  and  one  of  them  belonging  to  Lawrence  Wellington 

.he  began  to  build  himself  a  house  in  the  year  1715 

[this  was  Dale  House,  still  standing] ;  but  he  did  not 
live  to  see  it  quite  finished  ;  he  likewise  builded  another 
blast  furnace  below  the  old  one,  and  an  air-furnace,  with 
two  dwelling-houses  over,  and  sent  for  his  father  and 
mother  [stepmother]  John  and  Joan  Darby  to  live  in  one 
of  them.  She  was  blind,  yet  could  do  many  things  about 
the  house  and  spin  very  good  cloth.  She  died  there,  but 
John,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  went  to  live  with  his 
daughter  Esther,  who  was  married  to  Anthony  Parker, 

a  sober,  honest  man,  a  farmer Before  they  came  to 

that  farm  they  lived  at  Dawley,  and  there  wag  a  dis- 
pute about  a  road,  which  a  neighbour  of  theirs  claimed 
a  right  to.  He  wag  a  farmer,  and  A.  D.  had  a  gang  of 
horses  to  carry  iron-stone  that  went  that  way ;  and  one 
day  the  man  fell  into  a  passion  and  said  he  wished  he 
might '  never  speak  more  if  the  Quaker's  horses  should 
go  through  his  ground,'  and  he  never  did  speak  more, 

although  he  lived  several  years  after When  A.  D. 

first  came  to  the  Dale  he  had  big  brother-in-law  Thomas 
Baylis,  who  married  Mary  Darby's  sister,  Hannah,  to  be 
a  clerk  under  him  ;  he  proved  a  very  bad  man,  borrowed 
money  in  A.  D.'s  name  and  my  father  was  cheated  as 
well  as  some  others  by  him.  Richard  Ford,  being  a  clerk 
and  marrying  A.  D.'s  daughter,  and  buying  a  share  in 
the  works,  got  Anthony  Parker  to  turn  him  out.  He 
after  went  to  America,  set  up  ironworks  there,  and  called 
them  Coalbrookdale,  but  did  not  behave  himself  there. 
When  A.  D.  first  came  to  the  Dale  he  and  my  father  used 
to  go  once  a  month  to  Newport  and  meet  William  Os- 
b  >rne  from  Wolverhampton,  and  held  meetings  near  an 
inn— I  think  it  was  the  Swan— and  many  of  the  in- 
habitants would  come  and  behave  sober  and  attentive. 
The  last  meeting  that  he  was  at,  was  in  the  new  house 
at  Coalbrookdale ;  it  was  not  quite  finished,  and  so  not 
inhabited;  it  waa  held  in  the  room  called  the  best  parlour, 
and  he  was  greatly  favoured  in  prayer.  My  father  and 
mother  said  they  'never  heard  him  so  fine  before,'  but 
tie  was  too  ill  to  sit  the  meeting  out,  and  did  not  live 
long  after.  He  died  at  Madeley  Court,  and  waa  brought 
to  the  new  house  to  be  buried  from  there  at  Broseley." 

Abraham  Darby,  the  inventor— there  have  been 
nine  Abraham  Durbys  in  all — was,  as  above  stated, 
ihe  only  son  of  John  Darby  by  his  first  wife  Ann 
Baylis,  whom  he  married  16  ii.,  1676.  John 
Darby  was  second  son  of  another  John  Darby,  of 
the  parish  of  Sedgley,  co.  Stafford— where  he  was 
born  in  1649 — by  Margaret  his  wife.  John  Darby 
the  elder,  together  with  his  three  sons,  Edward, 
John,  and  Thomas,  were  all  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  1670. 

C.    E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
Eden  Bridge. 
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u  BAGGAQELY/' — Only  two  quotations  are  given 
in  the  *  New  English  Dictionary '  for  this  uncom- 
mon word,  they  are  dated  1573  and  1583.  Adam 
Littleton,  however,  nearly  a  hundred  years  later, 
uses  the  word  in  his  '  Latin  e  Dictionary,'  1678. 
He  has  :  "  Flirt  or  jilly  flirt,  a  baggagely  woman. 
Scortillum."  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  ARIOSTO. — Scott's 
lines,  "Sound,  sound  the  clarion, fill  the  fife,"  &c.f 
have  been  on  the  carpet  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  more  than 
once  during  the  last  few  years.  The  following 
passage,  which  I  have  lately  met  with  in  Ariosto, 
may  interest  those  of  your  readers  who  may  be  un- 
acquainted with  it.  Ariosto  was  a  favourite  poet 
of  Sir  Walter's,  and  it  is  possible  that  Scott  may 
have  had  the  Italian  poet's  lines  more  or  less  con- 
sciously in  his  mind  when  writing  his  own  noble 
quatrain.  The  reference  is  to  Melissa,  Atlantes, 
and  Huggiero.  (It  may  be  called  a  reversed 
parallelism) :— 

Ella  non  gli  era  facile,  e  talmente 
Fattane  cicca  di  sever chio  amore 
Che,  come  facea  Atlanta,  solamente 
A  dargli  vita  avesse  posto  il  core. 
Quel  piuttosto  volea  eke  lungamenta 
Vivesse  eenza  fama  e  senza  onore 
Che  con  tutta  la  lode  eke  sia  al  mondo 
Mancasse  un  anno  al  suo  viver  giocondo. 

'  Orlando  Furioso,'  canto  vii.  43. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

A  CURIOUS  TOMB. — In  the  flower  garden  at 
Longner  Hall,  Shropshire,  the  seat  of  the  Burton 
family,  there  stands  a  large  altar-shaped  tomb  of 
brown  sandstone,  of  the  same  form  and  material  as 
may  be  seen  in  old  parish  burying-grounds  in  this 
country  and  Scotland.  The  inscription  reads  as 
follows  :— 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Edward  Burton,  E  q., 
who  died  Anno  Domini  1558. 

Was't  for  denying  Christ,  or  some  notorious  fact, 

That  this  man's  body  Christian  burial  lackt? 

O,  no,  not  so;  his  faithful,  true  profession 

Was  the  true  cause,  which  then  was  held  trangression. 

When  Popery  here  did  reign,  the  see  of  Rome 

Would  not  admit  to  any  such  a  tomb 

Within  her  idol  temple  walls,  but  he 

Truly  professing  Christianity, 

Was  like  Christ  Jesus  in  a  garden  laid, 

Where  he  shall  rest  in  peace,  till  it  be  said, 

Come,  faithful  servant,  come,  receive  with  me 

A  just  reward  for  thine  integrity. 

Having  copied  the  inscription,  I  inquired  about 
the  circumstances  of  the  interment  and  the  author 
of  the  epitaph,  and  learned  these  particulars.  Mr. 
Edward  Burton,  the  squire  of  Longner,  had  adopted 
the  Reformed  religion,  and  was  consequently  op- 
posed to  Queen  Mary  and  her  religious  advisers. 
He  was  in  delicate  health,  and  one  day  when 
seated  in  his  house  at  Longner  he  heard  the  church 
bells  in  Shrewsbury  break  out  a-ringing.  Mr. 
Burton  thought  this  was  in  consequence  of  Mary's 
death,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  learn  the  truth  he  sent 


off  his  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  to  ride  into  Shrews- 
bury to  inquire,  and  to  ride  back  with  the  news  ; 
and,  that  the  squire  might  not  be  kept  so  long  in 
suspense,  he  told  his  son  to  ride  to  a  point  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Severn,  a  view  of  which  was 
commanded  by  the  windows  of  the  house,  and  to 
wave  his  hat  if  this  news  was  true.  After  some 
time  the  boy  appeared  at  the  appointed  place  and 
waved  his  hat.  The  excitement  was  too  much  for 
Mr.  Burton,  who  then  fell  down  and  died.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton's body  was  refused  burial  at  the  family  burying- 
place,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  persons 
opposed  to  him  in  religion,  so  the  funeral  party 
returned,  and  buried  the  squire  in  his  own  garden. 
Nearly  a  hundred  years  later  this  monument  was 
built,  and  the  elegy  upon  it  was  composed  by  Sir 
Andrew  Corbet,  a  neighbour  and  intimate  friend 
of  the  family.  W.  H.  PATTERSON. 

Belfast. 

PANSIES. — Miss  Yonge,  who  knows  so  many 
things,  and  who  has  probably  only  by  a  slip  of  the 
pen  rendered  Stiefmutter  by  mother-in-law,  says 
of  pansies : — 

"  The  Germans  regard  them  as  the  Siiefmuiter,  show- 
ing the  mother-in-law  predominant  in  purple  velvet,  her 
own  two  daughters  gay  in  purple  and  yellow,  the  two 
poor  little  Cinderellaa,  more  soberly  and  scantily  attired, 
squeezed  in  between."  — '  An  Old  Woman's  Outlook,' 
p.  205. 

How  does  this  answer  to  the  conditions  of  a 
pansy  ?  If  the  two  large  upper  petals  represent 
the  injusta  noverca's  own  daughters,  it  is  strange 
that  there  should  be  so  strong  a  likeness  between 
her  and  the  step-children  and  that  they  should 
cling  to  her  more  closely  than  her  own  offspring 
appear  to  do.  Perhaps  culture  has  done  some- 
thing to  efface  the  peculiarity  on  which  Miss 
Yonge  remarks.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

ANCIENT  FONT  OP  ARMAGH  CATHEDRAL. — The 
architect  Cottingham  had  a  remarkable  museum, 
which  was  dispersed  in  1850.  Among  other  appro- 
priations, this  collector  of  articles  of  vertu  carried 
away  the  original  font  of  St.  Patrick's,  Armagh.  It 
had  been  buried  in  troublous  times,  and  was  dis- 
covered in  1810,  and  abstracted  by  Cottingham 
thirty  years  afterwards.  A  copy  of  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Archbishop  Beresford  to  his  cathedral ; 
but  the  acquisition  of  the  original  would  be  a  boon 
for  Ireland  and  her  primatial  see. 

J.  F.  S.  GORDON. 

Glasgow. 

MRS.  COWDEN  CLARKE'S  'CONCORDANCE  TO 
SJIAKSPEARK.' — All  students  of  Shakespere  have 
found  the  'Concordance'  compiled  by  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke  of  great  help  to  them.  It  relates  to  the 
plays  only.  I  have  heard  that  the  work  has  been 
completed  in  America  by  a  concordance  to  the 
sonnets  and  other  poems.  This  latter  work  I  can- 
not criticize,  for  I  have  never  seen  it.  Mrs.  Cow- 
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den  Clarke's  book  was  excellent  for  its  day,  for 
then  the  Globe  edition  had  not  appeared,  with  the 
lines  numbered.  Useful  as  it  was  and  is,  the 
student  is  still  put  to  the  great  labour  of  hunting 
through  the  whole  of  a  long  scene  to  discover  the 
passage  which  he  wants.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  find  some  industrious  person  who  would  remake 
the  work  of  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  embodying  with 
it  the  American  concordance,  so  that  we  might 
have  a  complete  index  to  our  greatest  poet  with  a 
reference  to  the  line  in  which  every  thought 
occurs  ?  The  labour  would,  from  what  publishers 
have  told  me,  in  all  probability  pay  its  expenses. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

EAGLES  IN  CORONATION  ROBES.— The  Queen's 
coronation  robes,  kept  at  Westminster  Abbey,  are 
of  cloth  of  gold,  showing  an  eagle  woven  in.  The 
robes  are  traditional.  How  old  is  the  eagle ;  and 
whence  did  he  come  ?  D. 


CHRISTINA  OF  NAPLES 


and  women  of  letters. 


AN  EPIGRAM  BY  MATTHEW  PRIOR. — Among 
the  Hanoverian  State  Papers  at  the  British 
Museum,  a  collection  left  by  M.  Robethon,  private 
secretary  to  William  III.  and  afterwards  to  the 
Elector  of  Havover,  is  a  sheet  with  the  following 
verses  (Stowe  MSS.  222  f.  124).  The  paper  is 
endorsed  in  Robethon's  hand,  "  Esops-tale,  1701, 
par  le  Sr  Prior,"  but  the  verses  are  not  in  Prior's 
handwriting.  I  do  not  find  the  epigram  among 
Prior's  published  works,  and  should  be  interested 
to  learn  whether  any  of  your  correspondents  have 
seen  it  before  :  — 

In  Esop's  tales  an  honest  wrecth  [sic]  we  find, 
Whose  years  &  comforts  equally  declin'd, 
He  in  two  wives  had  two  domestick  ills, 
For  different  age  they  had  and  different  wills, 
One  pluckt  his  black  hairs  out  and  one  his  grey 
The  man  for  quietness  did  both  obey, 
Till  all  the  parish  saw  his  head  quite  bare, 
And  thought  he  wanted  sense  as  well  as  hair. 
The  parties  Henpeckt  William  are  thy  wives, 
The  hairs  they  pluckt  are  thy  prerogatives. 
Tories  thy  person  hate,  &  Wiggs  thy  power, 
And  much  thou  yeildest  and  they  hugg  for  more, 
Till  this  poor  Man  and  thou  alike  art  shown, 
He  without  hairs  and  thou  without  a  Crown. 


FERDINAND 


51,  Princes  Gate,  S.W. 


J.  F.  CHANCE. 


"CLEAR  THE  LOBBY." — When  a  division  has 
been  finally  decided  upon  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  doors  have  been  locked,  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms,  through  a  little  wicket,  directs  the  chief 
doorkeeper  to  "  clear  the  lobby,"  and  all  strangers 
have  immediately  to  withdraw  while  the  division 
is  in  progress.  An  early  instance  of  clearing  the 
lobby,  though  not  for  this  specified  purpose,  is  thus 
recorded  in  the  'Commons'  Journals'  (vii.  644):— 

"Resolved,  &c.  That  all  Strangers  be  commanded 
forthwith  to  depart  out  of  the  Lobby,  or  outward  Room, 
before  the  Parliament-Door ;  and  that  none  but  such  as 
are  Members  of  the  House  be  suffered  to  come  in ;  and 
the  Door  of  the  said  outward  Room  be  kept  shut." 

The  date  was  Friday,  April  22,  1659  ;  the 
occasion  was  a  memorable  one,  for  it  was  the  last 
sitting  of  Richard  Cromwell's  Parliament. 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 


article  on  the  mother  of  Isabella  II. ,  in  which  it  is 
stated,  "  She  was  a  most  affectionate  mother  to  a 
child  who  preceded  her  marriage  with  the  King  ol 
Spain  and  to  her  offspring  by  Mufioz,  a  serjeant  of 
the  Guard  when  she  fell  in  love  with  him."  Also, 
"  she  connived  with  Louis  Philippe,  for  the  sake  of 
the  ante-nuptial  son  and  the  Muii  >z  family,  at  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter  Isabella  II.  with  the 
infant  Don  Francisco."  Is  there  any  truth  in  this 
statement  that  the  famous  Queen  Regent  had  a 
natural  child  before  her  marriage?  If  so,  what 
became  of  him  or  her  ?  The  writer  of  this  article 
alludes  to  it  as  if  it  had  held  a  somewhat  pro- 
minent position.  The  Munoz  offspring  are,  of 
course,  well  known  and  have  been  alluded  to  in 
these  pages.  Christina  married  Munoz  after  the 
death  of  the  king. 

G.  MILNER  GIBSON  CQLLUM,  F.S.A.. 
Hardwick  House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

COPE  FAMILY.— Can  any  reader  state  where 
John  Cope  (died  1649),  of  Chiseldon,  Wilts,  yeo- 
man, and  Oliver  Cope  (died  1657),  citizen  and 
carpenter,  of  London,  were  born  and  baptized? 
Believed  to  be  sons  of  John  Cope,  of  Marden,  Wilts, 
who  was  stated  to  be  the  son  of  Edward  Cope, 
who  was  son  of  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  of  Bedhampton, 
knt.  My  Cope  MSS.  want  confirmation  in  above. 
HENRY  W.  ALDRED. 

181,  Coldharbour  Lane,  S.E. 

SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS  AND  THE  HORN-BOOK.— 
I  shall  be  grateful  if  some  collector  will  kindly 
inform  me  direct  whether  in  the  voluminous  cor- 
respondence left  by  Sir  John  Banks  there  is  men- 
tion of  the  horn-book.  The  smallest  scrap  of 
information  might  throw  light  where  light  is 
needed.  ANDREW  W.  TQER. 

The  Leadenhall  Press,  E.G. 

RICHARD  OLIVER,  Alderman  of  Billingsgate  and 
M.P.  for  the  City  of  London,  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  26,  1771.  He  resigned  his  gown  in  No- 
vember, 1778,  and  retired  from  Parliament  at  the 
dissolution  in  September,  1780.  He  is  said  to 
have  had  property  in  the  West  Indies.  I  shall  be 
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glad  to  learn  the  date  of  his  death  and  any  further 
particulars  about  him  not  contained  in  the  '  Parlia- 
mentary History '  or  in  Walpole's  c  Memoirs  of  the 
Reign  of  George  III.'  When  did  he  die  ? 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

SIE  FRANCIS  PAGE  (1661?-1741),  JUSTICE.  OP 
THE  KINO'S  BENCH. — 1.  When  and  where  was  he 
born?  2.  Where  was  he  educated?  3.  When 
did  his  first  wife  die ;  and  what  was  her  maiden 
name  ?  4.  Foss  says  that  Page  was  the  author  of 
some  political  pamphlets,  but  there  are  none  under 
his  name  in  the  '  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.'  Can  any  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q. '  supply  me  with  a  list  of  them  ?  To 
save  trouble  and  space  I  may  add  that  I  am  familiar 
with  Wing's  '  Annals  of  Steeple  Aston  and  Middle 
Aston.'  and  the  references  to  Page  in  former  num- 
bers of  <N.  &  Q.'  G.  F.  R.  B. 

SMALLBRIDGE,  SUFFOLK.  —  A  small  estate  of 
this  name  belonged  to  Mr.  Edward  Bur  man  Adams 
(born  1794,  06.  1833),  having  came  to  him  from 
the  Burman  family.  Where  is  it  situated  1  The 
directories  do  not  help  me  in  my  search.  I  am 
aware  of  the  Smallbridge  in  Lancashire. 

BEAULIEU. 

"SKOUSE." — This  word  occurs  in  connexion  with 
some  lands  abutting  on  the  town  wall  of  Col- 
chester. It  is  described  as  "  near  the  Lantern  or 
Skouse  in  the  Town  Wall,"  and  the  writing  is 
very  clear  and  distinct.  The  date  of  the  manu- 
script is  1671.  What  is  the  meaning  of  skouse  ? 

C.  GOLDING. 

Colchester. 

"TRIOLOGUE." — Is  this  a  new  and  legitimate 
word?  I  do  not  find  it  in  Webster.  My  first  acquaint- 
ance with  it  dates  from  a  few  weeks  back,  when  I 
came  across  it  in  the  weekly  journal  called  the  Sketch 
(June  28,  p.  475).  Some  time  ago  I  also  came 
upon  interlogue,  but  regret  that  I  have  mislaid  the 
reference.  S.  J.  A.  F. 

ROBERTSON  FAMILY.— In  the  catalogue  of  the 
celebrated  Auchinleck  Library,  disposed  of  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby  June  23  to  26,  was  an  entry : — 

"  Robertson  (J.),  Poems,  calf,  1773.  Jas.  Robertson 
was  a  comedian  in  the  York  Company,  a  favourite  of  his 
audiences  in  old  comick  characters.  I  saw  him  play  at 
York,  and  called  on  him,  and  had  him  sit  with  me  a 
while  at  a  Coffee  House.  See  MS.  note  in  extenso  by 
Jaa.  Boswell,  on  fly-leaf." 

Was  this  James  Robertson  related  to  a  Mr.  G. 
Robertson,  printer  at  Peterborough  at  the  latter 
end  of  last  century  ?  Are  any  representatives  of 
the  family  now  living?  Any  further  notes  re- 
specting the  family  will  be  greatly  esteemed. 

JOHN  TAYLOR. 

Northampton. 

HUGH  O'CONNOR-KERRY. — It  is  stated  in  the 
pedigrees  of  the  Geraldines  that  John  Fitz-Thomas 


Geraldine  (slain  at  Callan  in  1260)  married 
(secondly)  Honora,  daughter  of  Hugh  O'Connor 
of  Kerry.  Where  can  I  find  the  pedigree  of  this 
Hugh,  connecting  him  with  the  main  stem  of  the 
ancient  Princes  of  Kerry,  from  which,  no  doubt,  he 
sprung?  Of  course  in  the  Irish  accounts  he 
would  be  called  Aedb,  not  Hugh.  X.  Y.  Z. 

COL.  TORRENS. — Who  was  Col.  Torrens,  living 
at  Mulgrave  House,  Fulham,  1811  ?  Any  bio- 
graphical details  will  oblige. 

CHAS,  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

GORDONS  OF  GLENBUCKET  CASTLE,  ABERDEEN- 
SHIRE, — I  should  like  to  know  what  became  of  this 
family  after  the  fall  of  their  fortunes  in  the  '45. 
The  last  laird  saved  his  head  by  escaping  to  France. 
What  family  had  he  ;  and  where  did  they  reappear 
when  the  troubles  of  the  period  blew  over  ? 

J.  G.  R. 

SARACEN  CONQUEST  OF  SICILY. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  where  I  can  find  the  most 
detailed  account  of  the  various  attacks  and  final 
subjugation  of  Sicily  by  the  Saracens  ;  more  par- 
ticularly the  history  of  the  internal  dissension* 
amongst  the  Saracens,  which  led  to  the  downfall 
of  their  power?  Also  details  respecting  Ibn 
Thimna,  of  Syracuse,  and  his  political  history, 
especially  as  regards  his  invitation  to  the  Normans. 

MOHAMMED. 

COST  OF  BRITISH  TITLES.— I  should  be  grate- 
ful if  any  of  your  readers  would  kindly  inform  me 
of  the  direct  and  the  indirect  charges  made  to  indi- 
viduals who  receive  such  distinctions  as  the  various 
grades  of  knighthood,  orders  of  the  Bath,  Garter, 
&c.,  baronetcy,  peerages  up  to  dukedoms,  &c. ; 
also  by  what  legal  power  and  Acts  of  Parliament, 
if  any,  such  fees  are  sanctioned,  and  to  whom 
they  are  made  payable. 

J.  LAWRENCE-HAMILTON,  M.R.C.S. 

30,  Sussex  Square,  Brighton. 

[The  greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  cere- 
monial fees  rest  only  upon  custom,  and  there  are  cases 
where  they  have  been  successfully  refused.] 


REDRUTH. — The  market  charter  of  this  town 
(15  Charles  II.)  ends,  "  Eo  q'd  expressa  menc'o, 
&c.  In  cujus  rei,  &c.,  Teste  Rege."  What  are 
the  phrases  represented  by  the  two  "&c."?  It 
grants  (inter  alia)  two  "ferias  sive  mmdinas." 
What  is  the  difference  between  feria  and  nundince  ? 

T.  C.  P. 

"  TO-NIGHT  MARIA  MARTIN  AND  THE  RED 
BARN."— I  write  to  know  why,  when  a  house  is 
nearly  finished,  and,  as  is  customary,  a  flag  is 
hoisted,  there  should  be  placed  in  the  win- 
dow of  the  said  house  a  notice  to  this  effect: 


The  Sonnites  and  Shutes. 
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"  To-night  Maria  Martin  and  the  Red  Barn. " 
have  several  times  seen  it  in  the  county  where  the 
murder  took  place  ;  but  a  little  while  ago  I  saw  i 
similar  notice  in  the  window  of  a  half-fmishec 
house  here,  in  Faversham,  Kent.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  an  explanation  of  this,  so  make 
bold  to  write  to  you.  C.  E.  DJNNE. 

P.S. — About  three  weeks  ago  a  son  of  Corder's 
died  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  I  am  told  that  the 
cottage  is  in  existence  where  the  mother  had  the 
dream,  but  that  the  Bed  Barn  has  been  recently 
pulled  down. 

"  SPRING-HEELED  JACK." — Can  any  one  give  an 
accurate  description  of  this  creature  (or  was  it  a 
practical  joker?)  and  its  methods  ?  Did  it  have, 
as  is  supposed,  springs  in  its  heels  ;  and  is  it  seen 
outside  this  or  the  adjoining  county  ?  It  is  said 
to  have  visited  this  district  several  years  ago,  and 
was  described  as  a  hideous,  tall,  white  (sometimes 
black)  thing,  which  took  great  leaps  or  strides 
along  the  roads  and  over  hedge°,»terrifying  people, 
but  not  otherwise  molesting  them.  It  was  a 
different  creature  from  "Jack  o'  Lantern,"  com- 
mon in  our  marshy  "  broad  "  districts. 

W.  B.  GBRISH. 
Blythburgh  House,  South  Town,  Great  Yarmouth. 

[See  '  Notices  to  Correspondents,'  8th  S.  Hi.  429.] 

MONTAIGNE. — What  is  the  source  of  the  beauti- 
ful lines  on  the  sun  in  Montaigne's  '  Apologie  de 
Raimond  Sebond '  ? — 

La  lumiere  commune, 

L'wil  du  monde ;  et  si  Dieu  au  chef  porte  des  yeulx, 
Les  rayons  du  soleil  sont  ses  yeulx  radieux, 
Qui  donnent  vie  a  touts,  nous  maintiennent  et  gardent, 
Et  les  faicts  des  humains  en  ce  monde  regardent : 
Ce  beau,  ce  grand  soleil  qui  nous  faict  les  saisons, 
Selon  qu'il  entre  ou  sort  de  ses  douzea  maisons; 
Qui  remplit  1'univers  de  ses  vertues  cogneues; 
Qui  d'un  traict  de  ses  yeulx  nous  dissipe  les  nues : 
L'eaprit,  Tame  du  monde  ardent  et  flamboyant, 
En  la  course  d'un  jour  tout  le  ciel  tournojant  : 
Plein  d'immense  grandeur,  rond,  vagab  >nd,  et  ferme ; 
Lequel  tient  dessoubs  luy  tout  le  monde  pour  terme  : 
En  repos,  sans  repos ;  oyeif  et  sans  sejour ; 
Filaaisne  de  nature  et  le  pere  du  jour. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 

HUGH  PETERS  AND  WILLIAM  PRTNNE.— The 
Daily  Tdegraph  of  Monday,  March  20,  alludes  to 
a  story  I  have  often  heard.  As  it  was  told  to  me, 
Hugh  Peters  proposed  "  to  destroy  all  the  national 
scords  and  begin  afresh."  The  Daily  Telegraph 
leader  writer  is  more  explicit.  He  says  that  this 
strange  fanatic  desired  "to  make  one  huge  heap  of 
the  national  records  and  burn  them  in  Smithfield." 
We  are  further  told  that  William  Prynne,  the 
earless  utter  barrister,  opposed  this  mad  notion, 
and  that  it  "was  vetoed  by  the  Lord  Protector 
Cromwell."  What  is  the  truth  of  this?  I 


1  am    evolved  from  the  wor 

not  utterly  ignorant  of  the  contemporary  literature    iDg3  can  be  suggested  ? 
of  the  disturbed  time  between  1640  and  1660.  bat       M^;aft«  w« 


I  do  not  call  to  mind  anything  which  confirms 
these  tales.  Hugh  Peters  was  a  man  of  wild 
opinion?,  carried  away  by  every  breath  of  the  wind 
of  that  stormy  time.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  poor 
man  may  have  said  something  wild ;  but  where  is 
the  proof  that  he  did  say  this  ?  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  when  the  Restoration  came  about,  and 
the  man  had  expiated  his  follies  by  a  death  too 
horrible  to  contemplate  calmly,  his  name  became 
the  butt  of  Court  wits  and  Court  slanderers,  and 
that  many  sayings  are  credited  to  him  in  the  foul 
literature  of  the  days  of  Charles  II.  of  which  we 
may  be  sure  he  was  quite  innocent.  ASTARTE. 

JOHN  FENWICKE. — In  the  book  of  affidavits  for 
licences  of  marriage  in  the  Court  of  Registry  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  is  the  following  entry: — 

"  April  29,  1732,  fp.  232.  Appeared  personally  John 
Fenwicke  of  the  parish  of  Camberwell  in  the  county  of 
Surrey  Bachelor  aged  39,  and  alleged  that  he  intendeth 
to  marry  with  Elizabeth  Howard  of  the  same  parish 
spinster  aged  30  year?." 

In  the  registers  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's in  the  Fields :  — "  April  30,  1732. 
John  Fenwicke  and  Elizabeth  Howard  both 
of  Camberwell  were  married."  Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  who  were  the  father 
and  mother  of  this  John  Fenwicke?  He 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  Navy,  and  was  in 
command  of  the  Etna  fire-ship  at  the  attack  on 
arthagena,  March  9,  1741,  and  was  buried  at 
Dulwicb,  February  1,  1744.  0.  H.  J.  G. 

'  WASHINGTON.'— In  Nile's  Register  for  Novem- 
ber 29,  1817, 1  find  the  following  note  :— 

"  A  letter  from  a  young  American,  dated  at  Valencia, 
n  Spain,  says  tbV,  attracted  by  the  word  '  Washington  ' 
n  the  playbills,  he  attended  the  theatre  and  witnessed 
a  comedy  truly  American.    The  plot  is  taken  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  General's  threatening  retaliation  on 
iis  British  prisoners,  which  deterred  the  British  com- 
mander from  inflicting  death  on  a  number  of  American 
fficerB,  prisoners  of  war.  The  play  was  well  written  and 
xcellently   performed.      During  the    performance    an 
llumination  scene  took  place,  and   in   the  most  con- 
picuous  part  of  the  stage  appeared,  in  large  transparent 
letters, '  Vive  Washington.'  " 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  the  full  title 
of  this  play  and  the  incident  in  Washington's 
career  it  purports  to  describe  ? 

WORTHINGTON   0.    FoRD. 
Washington,  D.C. 

"AMOROUS."  —  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  amorous  in  the  couplet  ? — 

But  I,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks, 
Nor  ma  le  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass. 

'Richard  III./ I.  i. 

Schmidt  sayp,  "  a  looking-glass  which  reflects  a 
face  fond  of  itself."  But  how  can  this  meaning  be 
evolved  from  the  words  ;  and  what  other  mean- 


between  1640  and  1660,  but       Madison,  Wis. 


JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 
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THE  REBELLION  OP  '93. 

(8tt  S.  iii.  422.) 

MR.  WOODALL  has  had  the  usual  experience  of 
Englishmen  seeking  information  in  Ireland,  for 
which,  as  a  county  Wexford  man,  I  am  very  sorry. 
May  I  correct  some  of  the  errors  in  his  note  I 

1.  Scullabogue  House  cannot  be  anything  like 
two  hundred  years  old.     It  is  difficult  to  fix  the 
age  of  that  class  of  Irish   country  house.     But 
putting  aside  those  originally  castles  or  monas- 
teries, there  are  only  one  or  two  houses  left  in  the 
county  of  that  age. 

2.  The  building  on  Vinegar  BUI  that  MB. 
WOODALL  calls  the  "  old  historic  windmill,"  and 
describes  and  has   had  photographed,   is  not  a 
windmill  at  all.     It  is  a  small,  circular,  roofless 
tower,  built  some  forty  years  ago  on  the  site  of,  and 
with  stones  from,  the  old  windmill,  which  I  well 
remember.     MR.  WOODALL  will  now  understand 
why  he  failed  to  find  the  doorway  mentioned  by 
Taylor,  and  why  Enniscorthians  are  not  put  out 
by  the  state  of  repair  of  this  "  historic  relic." 

3.  The  old  roads  over  which  the  rebels  moved 
on  Gorey  and  Arklow  still  exist,  but  they  would 
be  carefully  avoided  by  drivers. 

4.  In  MR.    WOOD  ALL'S  "word  as  to  the  his- 
torians of  the  rebellion  "  he  makes  no  reference  to 
Gordon,  the  most  truthful  and  accurate  of  them 
all  (see  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lecky,  vol.  viii. 
pp.   80,  81);  but  I  do  not  like  to  deal  with  the 
historical  part  of  MR.  WOODALL'S  note,  beyond 
saying  that  I  hope  he  does  not  think  Cruikshank's 
celebrated  drawings  for  Maxwell's  '  History  '  have 
any  historical  value.  T.  L.  W. 

Lincoln's  Inn. 

Your  correspondent  has  indeed  contributed  an 
interesting  account  of  his  visit  at  the  present  day 
to  the  scenes  of  this  memorable  rebellion,  and 
given  high  praise — no  more  than  they  deserve — to 
Cruikshank's  graphic  etchings  in  W.  H.  Maxwell's 
'  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798.'  It  may 
be  said  that  some  of  Cruikshank's  best  work  is 
enshrined  in  the  volume  ;  notably  may  be  instanced 
the  *  Surprise  of  the  Barrack  at  Prosperous,'  the 
'Camp  on  Vinegar  Hill'  (perhaps the  chef-d'ceuvre), 
the  'Massacre  at  Scullabogue,'  the  'Capture  of 
Colclough  and  Harvey,'  which  are  beautifully  clear 
and  distinct,  while  the  expression  of  the  features 
is  remarkably  good  and  well  defined.  There  are 
also  in  the  book  some  excellent  engraved  portraits 
of  celebrities  by  other  artists.  The  copy  in  my 
library  is  an  original  edition,  which  I  took  in 
numbers  when  a  boy,  and  was,  I  remember,  issued 
in  1845,  in  green  wrappers,  having  depicted  on 
them  a  beautiful  design  representing  Britannia  and 
Hibernia  weeping.  The  text  by  no  means  corre- 
sponds to  or  equals  the  illustrations,  as  nearly 


the  whole  of  the  best  matter  is  printed  in  the 
notes,  which  are  chiefly  taken  from  Musgrave's 
'Memoirs'  and  other  authorities.  Appended  is 
an  'Account  of  Emmet's  Insurrection  in  1803/ 
and  on  the  title-page  is  inscribed  the  following 
quotation  from  Shakespeare  :— 

Take  heed 

How  you  awake  the  sleeping  eword  of  war  ; 

We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God  take  heed  ! 

For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend, 

Without  much  fall  of  blood. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  whom  your  correspondent 
styles  "  cynical,"  is  largely  quoted  and  referred  to 
as  an  authority.  A  far  stronger  epithet  might, 
perhaps,  be  more  justly  applied.  Once  being  in 
company  with  a  very  clever,  able  Irishman,  and 
discussing  the  Eebellion  of  1798,  I  asked  how 
much  of  Barrington's  accounts  and  stories  might 
be  credited.  The  answer,  from  one  most  competent 
to  form  an  opinion  was,  "  Probably  one-third  may 
be  true." 

At  the  trial  of  O'Connell  in  1843-4,  the  Attor- 
ney-General, the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Berry  Cuaack 
Smith,  "recited  with  great  effect"  the  song  called 
'  The  Memory  of  the  Dead/  which  had  appeared 
in  the  Nation  newspaper,  beginning: — 
Who  fears  to  speak  of  Ninety-Eight  1 

Who  blushes  at  the  name  ] 
When  cowards  mock  the  patriot's  fate, 
Who  hangs  his  head  for  shame  1 

At  that  date  there  were  many  alive  in  Ireland  who 
could  remember  '98.  There  is  a  good  account  of 
this  cause  celebre  in  '  Modern  State  Trials,'  by 
W.  C.  Townsend,  Q.C.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  392-550. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A» 
Newbourue  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

THE  INVENTOR  OF  LUCIFER  MATCHES  (8thiS. 
iii.  466). — To  name  one  man  as  the  inventor  of  the 
lucifer  match  could  only  result  from  such  ignor- 
ance of  the  subject  as  was  displayed  by  the  Bap- 
tist Reporter  for  June,  1859.  The  lucifer  match 
has  attained  its  present  high  state  of  perfection  by 
a  long  series  of  inventions  of  various  degrees  of 
merit,  the  most  important  of  which  resulted  from 
the  progress  of  chemical  science. 

Starting  from  the  ingenious  tinder-box  and  fyr- 
stan  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  first  attempt,  so- 
far  as  I  know,  to  improve  on  the  old  sulphur 
match  was  made  in  1805  by  Chancel,  a  French 
chemist,  who  tipped  cedar  splints  with  a  paste  of 
chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar.  On  dipping  one 
of  these  matches  into  a  little  bottle  containing 
asbestos  wetted  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  withdraw- 
ing it,  it  burst  into  flame.  This  contrivance  was 
introduced  into  England  some  time  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  was  sold  at  a  high  price, 
under  the  name  of  Prometheans.  I  remember 
being  struck  with  amazement  when  I  saw  a  match, 
thus  ignited. 

Some  time  after  thi?,  a  man  named  Heurtner 
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opened  a  shop  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand, 
opposite   the  church   of  St.   Clement  Dane.     It 
was  named  the  Lighthouse,  and  he  added  this 
inscription  to  the  mural  literature  of  London : — 
"  To  save  your  knuckles,  time  and  trouble, 

Use  Heurtner'a  Euperion." 

An  ornamental  open  moiree  metallique  box, 
containing  fifty  matches  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
asbestos  bottle,  was  sold  for  a  shilling.  It  had  a 
large  sale,  and  wa&.known  in  the  kitchen  as  the 
Hugh  Perry.  Heurtner  also  brought  out  vesuvians, 
consisting  of  a  cartridge  containing  chlorate  of 
potash  and  sugar  and  a  glass  bead  full  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  On  pressing  the  end  with  a  pair  of 
nippers,  the  bead  was  crushed  and  the  paste  burst 
into  flame.  This  contrivance  was  afterwards  more 
fully  and  usefully  employed  for  firing  the  gun- 
powder in  the  railway  fog-signals. 

We  now  come  to  Walker.  He  was  a  druggist  at 
Stockton-on-Tees,  and  in  1827  produced  what  he 
called  congreves,  never  making  use  of  the  word 
lucifer,  which  was  not  yet  applied  to  matches. 
His  splints  were  first  dipped  in  sulphur  and  then 
tipped  with  the  chlorate  of  potash  paste,  in  which 
gum  was  substituted  for  sugar,  and  there  was 
added  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  antimony. 
The  match  was  ignited  by  being  drawn  through  a 
fold  of  sand-paper,  with  pressure;  but  it  often 
happened  that  the  tipped  part  was  torn  off  without 
igniting,  or,  if  ignited,  it  sometimes  scattered  balls 
of  fire  about,  burning  the  carpet,  and  even  igniting 
a  lady's  dress.  These  matches  were  held  to  be  so 
dangerous  that  they  were  prohibited  by  law  in 
France  and  Germany. 

The  first  grand  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
took  place  in  1833,  by  the  introduction  of  phos- 
phorus into  the  paste,  and  this  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested the  word  lucifer,  which  the  match  has  ever 
since  retained.  When  phosphorus  was  first  intro- 
duced to  the  match-maker  its  price  was  four 
guineas  per  pound ;  but  the  demand  for  it  soon 
became  BO  great  that  it  had  to  be  manufactured  by 
the  ton,  and  the  price  quickly  fell  to  half-a-crown 
per  pound. 

Many  inventors  now  entered  the  field  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  matches  were  sent  in  ship- 
loads to  all  parts  of  the  world.  When  the  price 
fell  to  a  penny,  and  even  a  halfpenny  a  box,  a 
motto  from  Milton's  'Paradise  Lost'  was  sug- 
gested :— 

0  Lucifer !  how  greatly  art  thou  fallen ! 

Among  other  improvements,  the  smell  of  burn- 
ing sulphur  was  got  rid  of,  stearine  being  sub- 
;ituted.  But  the  match  still  had  serious  draw- 
backs. The  use  of  phosphorus  had  made  the 
matches  so  sensitive  that  the  whole  box  often 
ignited  spontaneously,  children  were  killed  by 
sucking  the  matches,  and  at  Boulogne  two  soldiers 
and  a  woman  were  poisoned  by  drinking  coffee, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  woman's  child,  in  play- 


ing about,  had  taken  a  box  of  lucifers  and  put  it 
into  the  coffee-pot  as  it  stood  upon  the  hob.  But 
it  was  in  the  match  factory  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  suffering  arose.  Some  of  the  operatives,  inhaling 
the  fumes  of  phosphorus  from  day  to  day,  became 
subject  to  a  disease  then  new  to  the  London  hos- 
pitals, and  popularly  known  as  "  the  jaw  disease," 
but  due  to  necrosis  of  the  bone  of  the  lower  jawr 
to  which  the  workman  became  especially  liable  if 
he  had  a  decayed  tooth  or  was  in  weak  health. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  have  passed  over  a 
large  number  of  minor  improvements  in  the  history 
of  the  match,  in  order  to  find  space  for  its  last  and 
greatest  improvement.  The  non-scientific  reader 
may  not  object  to  be  informed  that  one  and  the 
same  matter  may  sometimes  assume  different  forme 
and  properties  without  changing  its  chemical  com- 
position. Thus  carbon  may  exist  under  three  forms, 
as  in  the  diamond,  charcoal,  and  plumbago.  These 
are  termed  the  allotropic  conditions  of  carbon. 
Now  it  so  happened  that  in  1847  an  Austrian 
chemist  named  Schrotter  made  the  important  dis- 
covery that  phosphorus  may  exist  under  two  forms, 
the  crystalline  and  the  amorphous.  The  latter 
appeared  like  a  piece  of  red  brick,  it  gave  off  no 
fumes,  and  appeared  to  be  altogether  inert.  Where- 
upon the  question  naturally  arose  whether  this  red 
phosphorus  could  not  be  substituted  for  the  ordi- 
nary kind  in  the  lucifer  match.  Manufacturers,, 
and  even  governments,  offered  large  rewards  for  a 
safe  and  easy  application  of  the  red  variety,  so  as 
to  get  rid  of  the  jaw  disease  and  the  other  objections 
already  referred  to.  But  it  was  found  that  when 
the  red  phosphorus  was  mixed  with  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash under  slight  pressure,  it  exploded  with  violence, 
and  was  restored  back  to  the  ordinary  crystalline 
condition.  Many  fatal  accidents  arose  from  these 
attempts.  At  length,  in  1855,  the  apparently 
ridiculously  simple  suggestion  was  made  by  Herr 
Bottger,  a  Swedish  gentleman,  to  keep  the  red 
phosphorus  and  the  chlorate  of  potash  paste 
separate  until  the  moment  when  a  match  was  to  ba 
lighted.  For  this  purpose  the  red  phosphorus  was 
put  on  the  box,  and  the  match,  being  rubbed 
against  it,  ignited  with  ease.  Thus  originated  the 
so-called  "  safety  match,"  which  was  patented  and 
the  patent  sold  to  Bryant  &  May  in  this- 
country.  The  inscription,  "Warranted  to  ignite 
only  on  the  box  "  is  not  strictly  true,  as  I  showed 
experimentally  long  since,  but  the  match  is  suffi- 
ciently safe  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

C.  TOMLINSON,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. 
Higbgate,  N. 

"To  RUSH"  (8th  S.  iii.  368,  495).— In  quoting 
from  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  (HI.  Hi),  "the  kind 
prince  hath  rush'd  aside  the  law,"  G.  J.  says  it  is 
possible  that  "  hath  rush'd"  is  an  error  for  "hath 
thrust."  I  think  it  is  more  probable  that,  as 
Capell  suggests,  "  rush'd  "  should  be  push'd.  MR. 
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PRIOR'S  quotation  from  'The  Complete  Croquet 
Player '  does  not  afford  an  instance  of  rush  being 
used  as  a  "  transitive  verb,"  which  is  what  I  asked 
for.  JAYDEE. 

I  cannot  agree  with  your  correspondent  G.  J., 
that  "  rush'd  "  is  used  transitively  in  the  passage 
which  he  quotes  from  'Romeo  and  Juliet.' 
Schmidt's  '  Shakespeare  Lexicon  '  and  the  '  New 
English  Dictionary  '  regard  aside  as  a  preposition 
governing  "  the  law."  Schmidt,  s. "  aside,"  compares 
'  Measure  for  Measure,'  I.  iv.  63:  "  Have  run  by 
the  hideous  law  "= have  openly  evaded  the  law. 
Halliwell-Phillipps's  'Dictionary'  has  an  early 
example  of  the  transitive  use  of  rush:— 
And  of  alle  his  ryche  castelles  rusche  doune  the  wallez. 
'  Morte  Arthure,'  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  67. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

FRANCIS  LEGGE,  1775  (8th  S.  iv.  29).— Many 
interesting  letters  and  papers  relating  to  Governor 
Legge  will  be  found  in  the  report  on  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  issued  by  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  in  1887 
(Eleventh  Report,  Appendix,  part  v.). 

J.  J.  C. 

CISTERNS  FOR  A  DINNER  TABLE  (7th  S.  vii. 
187,  249,  454;  viii.  318).— In  a  letter  from  Gray 
to  John  Chute,  of  which  the  correct  date  is 
May  24,  1742,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Chotusitz, 
is  given  a  burlesque  account  of  an  imaginary 
battle  by  way  of  reprisals  : — 

"But  we  know  of  a  second  battle and  how  the 

Hanoverians,  with  Prince  Hiesy-Caetle  at  their  head, 
fell  upon  the  French  Mounseers,  and  took  him  [Macke- 
bois]  away,  with  all  his  treasure,  among  which  is  Pitt's 
diamond,  and  the  Great  Cistern." 

I  am  familiar  with  all  the  information  contained 
at  the  references  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  above  given,  but 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  told  anything  about  this 
"Great  Cistern."  D.  C.  T. 

FATHER  OF  JAMES  I.  (8th  S.  iv.  8).— Proof,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  that  much  misused  word, 
can  very  rarely,  if  ever,  be  given  as  to  paternity. 
Genealogists,  like  almost  all  other  seekers  after 
truth,  have  to  be  content  with  that  high  degree  of 
probability  which  is,  for  all  the  purposes  of  human 
life,  equivalent  to  proof  in  its  absolute  sense. 

Mary  of  Scotland  has  been  for  more  than  three 
centuries  the  subject  of  calumny;  and  there  are 
yet  persons  alive  who  give  credit  to  the  wretched 
forgeries  which  were  circulated  for  the  sake  oi 
blasting  her  character  when  she  was  living. 

I  have  read  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  very 
voluminous  literature  concerning  her,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was,  from  first  to 
last,  a  good  woman,  earnestly  desirous  of  dis- 
charging her  duty  as  a  queen,  a  wife,  a  mother, 
and  a  Catholic  Christian,  and  that,  in  the  end,  she 
died  a  martyr  for  her  faith.  Such  being  my 


unhesitating  belief,  I  can  have  no  doubt  as  to 
who  was  the  father  of  her  son. 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  misfortune  if  the 

olumns  of '  N  &  Q.'  were  opened  for  a  discussion 

of  the  subject  on  which  MR.  DOMINICK  BROWNE 

seeks  information.    Little,  if  anything,  that  is  new 

can  be  said  on  the  question ;  and  in  all  probability 

number  of  side  issues  would  be  raised  regarding 
Elizabeth,  Murray,  Bothwell,  Knox,  Buchanan, 
and  other  worthies  and  unworthies  of  the  troubled 
Marian  period,  as  to  whose  d£eds  and  characters 
there  are  at  present  very  wide  differences  of 
opinion.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Dunstan  House,  Kfrton-in-Lindsey. 

See  '  N.  &  Q ,'  2nd  S.  vi.  passim. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

"  EAVESDROPPER"  (8th  S.  iii.  485).— This  word 
is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  records  of  manor 
courts.  I  have  an  impression  that  I  have  met  with 
it  earlier  than  1487,  which  is  the  earliest  example 
in  the  '  N.  E.  D.'  At  a  court  of  the  manor  of 
Kirton-in-Lindsey,  held  on  April  11,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Henry  VII.,  John  Jonson,  husbandman, 
Henry  Lucy,  Ralf  Ormesbie,  John  Hegge,  William 
Helyfeld,  and  Richard  Webster  got  into  trouble 
for  being  "communes,  nyght  stalkers,  &  evvys 
droppers  tempore  incongruo  in  nocte." 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

'CHRONICLES  OF  ERI'  (8th  S.  iii.  489).— It  is 
asked  if  the  '  Chronicles  of  Eri,'  by  Roger  O'Con- 
nor, a  so-called  "  History  of  the  Gael  Sciot  Iber, 
or  the  Irish  People,"  is  genuine.  The  late  Prof. 
Barry,  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork,  whose  father 
was  the  confidential  agent  of  Roger  O'Connor, 
gave  me  the  secret  history  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  including  some  account  of  the  manufacture 
and  forgery  of  various  papers  on  which  the  '  Chro- 
nicles '  were  constructed.  I  embodied  the  detail 
in  a  little  book  called  '  Ireland  before  the  Union.' 
W.  J.  FITZPATRICK,  F.S.A. 

MANILA  (8th  S.  ii.  406  ;  iii.  15,  251,  359).— 
CANON  TAYLOR  confirms  MR.  HALL  (8th  S.  iii.  15) 
as  to  this  word  being  genuine  Spanish,  and  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Latin  Manicula,  quasi  manacle; 
but  he  objects,  with  justice,  that  Legaspi  was  hardly 
likely  to  christen  the  town  founded  by  him 
"bracelet"  or  "handcuff,"  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  both  CANON  TAYLOR  and  MR.  HALL  are  mis- 
taken on  the  main  point.  The  word  Manila  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary  of  the  Spinish 
Academy,  nor  does  it  exist  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. Manilla  is  a  Spanish  word,  a  diminutive 
formed  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  Spanish 
mano,  a  hand,  and  signifying  both  "bracelet" 
and  "  handcuff."  The  former  is,  the  latter  is  not, 
the  name  of  the  capital  of  the  Philippines.  The 
confusion  has  probably  arisen  from  English  writers 
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spelling  the  word,  as  they  mostly  do,  with  a  double 
Z.$.No  Spaniard  could  do  this,  as  the  single  and 
the  double  I  are,  in  Spanish,  separate  letters,  the 
one  being  the  twelfth  and  the  other  the  thirteenth 
in  the  Spanish  alphabet;  and  the  sound  of  the 
double  I  is  not  a  mere  reduplication  of  that  of  th< 
single  lf  but  a  different  sound  altogether,  corre 
spending  exactly  to  the  effect  of  the  Italian  gli 
before  a  vowel. 

As  to  Manila  being  simply  the  Spanish 
version  of  the  native  name  MR.  TAYLOR  is  con- 
firmed by  the  late  Mr.  John  Crawfurd,  who,  in  his 
admirable  (  Dictionary  of  the  Indian  Islands,  &c.,' 
says  positively  "  the  name  of  Manilla  "  (he  is  one 
of  those  who  spell  it  wrong), 
"  is  that  of  the  native  town  or  village  on  the  site  of 
which  the  Spaniards  built  the  City,  and  which  Legaspi, 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  Spaniards  in  such  cases, 
adopted.  It  is  said,  with  some  probability,  to  be  composed 
of  two  Tagala  words  abbreviated  by  syncope.  These  are 
matron,  to  be  or  to  exist,  and  nila,  the  name  of  a  shrub 
growing  among  the  mangroves  aud  which  abounds  on 
the  shore  of  the  bay." 

That  the  Spaniards  at  the  period  of  the  conquest 
adopted  the  native  name  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  ;  but  the  etymology  of  that  name  in- 
dicated by  Mr.  Crawfurd  is  very  questionable,  to 
say  the  least ;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
origin  of  the  word  Manila,  like  that  of  many 
other  names  of  places,  is  lost  in  the  night  of  pre- 
historic time.  GEORGE  BRACKENBURT. 

19,  Tite  Street,  Chelsea. 

SAMPLERS  (8th  S.  iii.  327,  473). —I  thank  MR. 
BLOUNDELLE- BURTON  and  other  correspondents 
for  their  notes  on  my  queries.  The  earliest  sampler 
I  have— a  very  beautiful  production,  by  the  way, 
elaborately  worked  in  coloured  silks — is  dated 
1648.  The  South  Kensington  Museum  contains 
some  fine  examples,  the  earliest  1654.  In  regard 
to  samplers  by  two  hand?,  I  have  one  dated  1690, 
the  work  of  Mary  Thicket,  aged  thirteen  years, 
and  Ann  Thicket,  whose  age  is  not  given.  Another 
is  curious  because  apparently  worked  by  an  infant 
in  arms.  After  the  name  comes  "aged  1  years," 
but  an  examination  shows  that  another  figure  has 
been  removed.  It  would  appear  that  the  little 
needlewoman,  although  in  her  teens,  did  not  know 
her  own  age,  but  told  her  teacher  what  she  thought 
it  was.  The  mistake  was  probably  not  discovered 
until  the  sampler  reached  home,  when  the  second 
figure  was  picked  out  by  order  of  a  precise  and 
truth- loving  mother,  after  which  the  little  girl 
straightway,  and  quite  consistently,  forgot  all 
about  it.  ANDREW  W.  TUER. 

The  Leadenhall  Presa,  B.C. 

To  the  examples  already  recorded  in  'N.  &  Q.' 
may  be  added  a  canvas  sampler,  thirty-five  inches 
by  seven,  containing  thirteen  bands  of  chaste 
patterns  (the  colours  of  the  silk  used  being 
remarkably  fresh),  followed  by  three  lines  of  alpha- 


bet, the  initials  of  four  people,  and  date  1664. 
Below  all  are  bands  of  a  sort  of  lace- work.  In 
execution  it  is  far  in  advance  of  later  specimens 
which  I  also  have,  one  of  which  is  dated  1667  and 
another  1760.  The  latter  has  six  lines  of  alphabet 
followed  by  a  representation  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  showing  the  tree,  Adam,  Eve,  the  serpent, 
and  sundry  birds  and  beasts,  worked  by  Isabella 
Cobham.  These  and  others  are  at  MR.  TUER'S 
service  should  be  contemplate  a  loan  exhibition  of 
these  interesting  trifles.  I.  C.  GOULD. 

Loughton. 

Here  is  one  : — 

"  A  piece  of  embroidered  literature,  framed  and  glazed, 
containing  some  moral  distich  or  maxim,  worked  in 
angular  capital  letters,  with  two  trees,  or  parrots,  below, 
in  their  proper  colours  ;  the  whole  concluding  with  an 
A,  B,  C,  and  numerals,  and  the  name  of  the  fair  in- 
dustrious, expressing  it  to  be  '  her  work,  Jan.  14, 1762.' '' 

It  belonged  to  Leigh  Hunt's  "  Old  Lady." 

W.  F.  WALLER. 

There  is  in  the  Dorset  Museum  here  a  sampler 
dated  1676,  worked  by  Mary  Cuttance.  In  the 
same  case  there  is  a  much  later  one  (dated  1785) 
which  is  curious,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  a  map 
of  England.  H.  J.  MOULE. 

Dorchester. 

Canon  Harvey,  Vicar's  Court,  Lincoln,  has  in  his 
possession  a  sampler  of  very  fine  work,  signed 
' '  Margret  Leader,  1654."  K. 

I  have  two  samplers  which  will  interest  your 
correspondent  MR.  ANDREW  W.  TUER,  one  dated 
by  the  worker  as  stitched  by  "Miss  Margaret 
Essington  her  work,  in  the  10  year  of  her  age, 
1723,"  and  the  other  by  my  mother,  inscribed  within 
a  border,  "  Charlotte  Palmer  her  work  1801,"  when 
she  was  about  six  years  of  age.  The  latter  measures 
,welve  inches  by  eighteen,  and  commences  with 
1  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."    It  is 
worked  with   a   scalloped  border  all  round,  has 
flying  cupids,  peacocks,  trees,  dogs,  butterflies,  and 
crowns  interspersed  on  its  surface,  and  is  worked 
throughout  in  seven  coloured  silks  or  threads.    The 
'ormer  sampler,  worked  170  years  ago,  is  without  a 
>lemish,  and  being  in  such  good  order,  I  had  it 
mounted  on  silk,  and  placed  in  a  carved  screen 
under  glass  with  its   younger  companion,   thus 
orming  a  reversible  fire-screen  on  a  tripod  frame. 
"t  begins  with  the  alphabet  in  capital  and  small 
etters,  and  all  the  figures,  each  letter  differently 
coloured  in  stitching ;  it  then  gives  the  whole  of 
'salm  L,  "Blessed  is  the  man,"  and  followed  by 
Romans  i.  16,  17,  and  then  the  stitcher's  name  is 
added,  as  given  above,  with  the  date  1723.     Mar- 
garet Essington  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Sssington,  of  Wandsworth,  High  Sheriff  of  Surrey 
n  1724  (vide  Wandsworth  Registers),  who  died 
April  12,  1729,  leaving  eight  daughters  and  two 
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,  John  and  Thomas,  the  latter,  no  doubt,  being 
the  father  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Essington,  who 
fought  under  Nelson,  and  who  was  my  father's 
first  cousin.  W.  ESSINGTON  HUGHES. 

Alexandra  Road,  N.W. 

THE  POETS  LAUREATE  (8th  S.  ii.  385,  535 ;  iii. 
89,  131,  298,  357,  495).— In  the  Danish  and  Nor- 
wegian Church  in  Wellclose  Square,  demolished  in 
1869,  was  a  monumental  tablet  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Jane,  second  wife  of  Caius  Gabriel 
Gibber,  and  mother  of  Colley  Gibber.  A  tran- 
script of  the  Latin  inscription  appearing  on  the 
said  monument  is  preserved  (p.  455)  in  Ernst 
Fridrich  Wolffs  '  Samlinger  til  Historien  af  Den 
Danske  og  Norske  Evangelisk-Lutherske  Kirke 
i  London  den  Opkomst  Fremgang  og  Tilstand,' 
8vo.,  Copenhagen,  1802,  a  work  now  very  scarce. 
It  would  appear  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  William  Colley,  of  Glaston,  co.  Rutland, 
by  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Wirly,  of  Dod- 
ford,  co.  Northampton,  arm.  and  granddaughter 
of  Sir  Anthony  Colley,  Knt.  She  had  issue  by 
Caius  Gabriel  Gibber  (to  whom  she  had  been 
married  twenty-seven  years)  three  children,  Colley, 
Veronica,  and  Ludovic.  She  died  Dec.  9,  1697, 
at.  fifty-one,  and  was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the 
Danish  Church.  Her  husband  and  son  Golley 
were  both  interred  in  the  vaults  of  this  church, 
but  neither  appears  to  have  been  commemorated 
by  a  monumental  inscription  within  the  sacred 
edifice.  It  would  appear  that  one  Poul  Weideman 
burned  all  the  records  of  the  church,  including,  no 
doubt,  the  registers  of  baptisms,  marriage?,  and 
burials.  The  only  existing  register,  a  folio  volume 
in  vellum,  extends  from  June  13,  1802,  to  Oct.  20, 
1816,  the  entries  of  burials  in  the  vault  under  the 
communion  table  being  continued  to  1833.  (J.  S. 
Burn's  '  History  of  the  Foreign  Refugees,'  1846, 
pp.  242,  243.)  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

HUMAN  LEATHER  (7th  S.  vii.  326,  433;  viii. 
77,  131,  252,  353,  437;  ix.  14,  91).— When 
turning  up  a  back  volume  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  lately,  I 
stumbled  on  MR.  SALTER'S  note  with  the  above 
somewhat  gruesome  heading.  That  Sir  William 
Fergusson  should  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  give 
the  museum  of  King's  College  a  donation  of  a 
fragment  of  Burke,  the  murderer's,  skin,  is  easily 
explained  by  the  fact  of  his  having  been  anatomical 
assistant  to  Dr.  Enox  during  part  of  the  period 
the  Thug-like  murders  were  being  carried  on. 
Though  not  called,  his  name  appears  in  the  list  of 
witnesses  for  the  Crown,  thus  :  "William  Fer- 
gnsson,  now  or  lately  surgeon,  and  now  or  lately 
residing  in  Charles  Street,  in  or  near  Edinburgh." 
Thomas  Wharton  Jones  is  also  on  the  list  of  the 
witnesses  cited.  The  skeleton  of  Burke  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  osteological  division  of  the  anatomical 
museum  of  the  Edinburgh  University. 

L.R.C.S.Edio. 


BEGINNING  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA  (8th  S.  iih 
465).— I  see  MR.  J.  YOUNG'S  point,  and  perhaps 
his  way  of  taking  the  matter  is  more  in  accordance 
with  ordinary  usage.  He,  in  fact,  wishes  to  con- 
sider the  years  AD.  a-s  ordinal  numbers,  and  A.D.  I 
as  the  first  year  of  our  Lord,  whereas  I  was  regard- 
ing them  as  cardinal  numbers,  and  taking  A.D.  1  as 
the  first  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Accus- 
tomed to  mathematical  (which  are  in  fact  logical) 
points  of  view,  I  thought  that  the  year  of  the 
Nativity  (as  MR.  YOUNG  remarks,  the  year  of  the 
Annunication,  considered  to  be  that  of  the  Incar- 
nation, as  Dionysius  Exiguus  and  other  early 
writers  take  it,  was  the  same)  should  strictly  be 
the  year  0,  though  historians,  recognizing  no  such 
ye&r,  call  it  B.C.  1.  It  is  surprising  (as  I  re- 
marked before)  how  much  confusion  has  resulted 
from  such  non-recognition ;  persons  unused  to 
such  inquiries,  if  asked  how  many  years  from 
such  a  day,  for  instance,  in  B.C.  10  to  the 
same  day  in  A.D.  10  would  say  20,  whereas  it 
should  be  19.  On  the  other  hand,  chronplogists 
in  making  astronomical  calculations  respecting  B.C. 
dates  have  always  to  begin  by  subtracting  1  from 
the  year  they  are  dealing  with,  and  calling  B.C.  10, 
for  instance,  A.D.  —  9. 

Whilst  on  the  subject,  I  will  state  once  more 
how  the  events  on  which  Christian  chronology  is 
founded  really  stood.  St.  Luke  tells  us  (iii.  23) 
that  when  our  Lord  began  to  teach  (R. V. )  He  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  so  that  we  may  take  this 
as  His  age  at  His  baptism.  He  also  tells  us  (iii.  1) 
that  John  began  to  preach  (probably  a  few  months 
before)  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caesar.  Now  it  was  taking  this  as  commencing 
with  the  death  of  Augustus  that  led  to  the  original 
error  about  the  date  of  the  Nativity.  Augustus 
died  in  the  year  we  call  A.D.  14  ;  but  Tiberius  had 
been  associated  with  him  as  emperor  over  the 
army  and  provinces  about  two  years  previously. 
St.  Luke,  then,  reckons  A.D.  14  as  the  third  year  of 
the  associated  reign  of  Tiberius,  which  probably 
began  in  A.D.  12,  considered  his  first  year.  The 
fifteenth  year,  then,  of  that  emperor  began  in  A.D. 
26,  in  which  year  I  consider  our  Lord  began  His 
ministry  in  the  autumn.  It  lasted  altogether 
about  three  and  a  half  yearp,  the  Crucifixion  taking 
place  on  April  7,  A.D.  30.  May  I  venture  to  refer 
MR.  YOUNG  to  a  small  and  concise  work  of  my 
own  on  '  New  Testament  Chronology,'  or  the  some- 
what larger  one  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  '  Bible 
Chronology '  ? 

With  regard  to  the  last  part  of  Mr.  YOUNG'S 
communication,  there  are  evidently  several  errors 
in  the  section  of  '  L'Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates  '  to 
which  he  refers.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  year  A.D.  1  corresponds  to  754  of  the 
building  of  Rome,  so  that  B.C.  6  would  be  year  of 
Rome  748,  not  747.  But  of  much  more  con- 
sequence than  this  is  the  mistake,  made  formerly 
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in  many  books,  of  carrying  back  our  Lord's 
Nativity  four  or  five  years  (that  section  makes  it 
six)  before  the  vulgar  era,  and  yet  leaving  the  old 
Eusebian  date  33  for  that  of  the  Crucifixion,  which 
is  quite  inconsistent  with  Luke  iii.  23,  as  our 
Lord's  ministry  certainly  did  not  last  more  than 
about  three  and  a  half  years. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  point  out  a  small  in- 
advertence of  MR.    YOUNG   (p.  456,  1.  22  from 
"  quotient,"  when  he  means 
W.  T.  LYNN. 


bottom),  in  writing 
remainder. 
Blackheatb. 


"GRASS-WIDOW"  (8th  S.  iii.  426;  iv.  37).— 
I  know  not  what  the  French  equivalent  for  this 
expression  is,  but  the  Germans  have  strohwittwe  = 
straw- widow.  Grose  gives  the  expression  in  his 
'  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue  '  and  explains  it 
as  equivalent  to  "a  discarded  mistress,"  a  sense 


mystical  refrain.  He  said  that  a  circus  owner  or 
manager  had  a  wife  (or  daughter)  who  was  an 
excellent  performer,  but  whose  physical  strength 
was  hardly  equal  to  the  strain  of  a  lengthened  effort 
in  the  ring.  The  owner  or  manager,  however,  was 
determined  to  win  and  satisfy  customers,  and  his 
over-taxed  relative  had  to  struggle  on,  as  courage- 
ously as  might  be,  at  the  crack  of  his  whip  and 
under  the  dominance  of  his  manly  scowl  As  he 
asserted  his  authority  and  felt  its  success,  this 
tyrannical  director,  according  to  the  legend, 
chanted  in  a  resolute  undertone  this  rhythmical 
fourteener : — 

Barum,  barum,  barum,  barum,  barum,  barim,  baree  ! 
The  magazine  article  in  which  this  occurred  was 
probably  published  soon  after  Kingsley's  death. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

BLACK  FOR  EVENING  WEAR  (8th  S.  iii.  489).— 


which  differs  from  either  of  those  given  by  your    Lor(j  Lytton's  novel  of  '  Pelham '  was  written  with 

i^ArroarirMi  rl  anf  a  "C^       (^       "RrT>TT'T>T]iniT    ^Pn»T>o'v  •  •*  *  j»  *t  /Y>    _I._A? _*T» i - 


correspondents. 


F.  0.  BIRKBECK 


The  French  equivalent  is  "  Veuve  de  Malabar." 
T.  B.  WILMSHURST. 

SCHOLA  VERLUCIANA  (8th  S.  iii.  148,  272,  331, 
397).— The  literary  use  of  a  false  identification, 
as  justified  at  the  last    reference,   is    no    good 
omen  for  the  integrity  of  society ;  so  it  is  well  to 
vindicate  the  truth,  even  at  Camden's  expense. 
The  Roman  road  has  been  traced  mile  by  mile 
from    Bathford    to    Marlborough,    passing    thus 
through  Heddington  ;  Warminster  is  altogether  in 
applicable  for  Verlucio,  stated  to  lie  about  midway 
between  Aquae  Solis  and  Cunetio.    All  the  Roman 
roads  known  in  England  run  in  a  straight  direction, 
not  in  a  zigzag,  as  would  be  a  road  from  Bath 
through  Warminster  to  Marlborough  ;   for  War- 
minster lies  in  the  direct  road  from  Bath  to  Salis- 
bury. The  Antpnine  Itineraries  state  the  distances 
to  be  fifteen  miles  from  Bath  to  Verlucio,  twenty 
more  to  Cunetio,  i.  c.,  a  total  of  thirty-five  Roman 
miles,  or  about  thirty-one  English  miles  ;  Pater- 
son's  '  Road  Book,'  1792,  gives  the  total  distance 
as  thirty-one  miles ;  this  seems  final.     Now  the 
precise  locality  assigned   for  Verlucio    covers  a 
scattered  area,  say  from  Spye  Park  to  Hedding- 
ton, near  Morgan's  Hill ;  all  this  district  abounds 


the  idea  of  counteracting  the  affectation  of  By  ronism 
which  was  at  that  time  in  vogue,  and  in  this  it  to 
some  degree  succeeded,  though  only  by  substituting 
another  affectation,  that  of  Pelhamism,  in  its  place. 
It  is  even  said  to  have  affected  the  fashion  of  dress, 
for  in  it  Lady  Frances  Pelham  says,  in  a  letter  to 
her  son,  "Apropos  of  the  complexion,  I  did  not  like 
that  blue  coat  you  wore  when  last  I  saw  you,  you 
look  best  in  black  ;  which  is  a  great  compliment, 
for  people  must  be  very  distinguished  in  appearance 
to  do  so."  Till  then  coats  worn  for  evening  dress 
were  of  different  colours,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  wearer,  and  the  adoption  of  the  now  invariable 
black  is  said  to  have  dated  from  the  publication  of 
'Pelham.'  T.  W.  TEMPANY. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

It  is  frequently  extremely  difficult  to  assign 
either  the  cause  or  date  for  any  change  of  fashion ; 
but  I  think  the  true  reason  for  black  being  adopted 
for  gentlemen's  evening  dress  has  already  been 
explained  in  'N.  &  Q.,'  6«»  S.  ix.  146.  I  may 
add  that  the  novel  of  '  Pelham ;  or,  the  Adventures 
of  a  Gentleman,1  by  the  first  Lord  Lyttpn,  was 
published  anonymously  in  1827,  from  which  year 
the  change  of  colour  commenced. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 


In  a  life  of  Bulwer  Lytton  (I  think  by  his  son) 
I  remember  seeing  that  the  adoption  of  black  for 


with  relics  of  Roman  occupation  ;  just  outside  of 
Spye  Park  is  Silverfield,  named  from  the  abun- 
dance of  Roman  silver  money  found  there ;  at ,  4  ic^c^^ci  OCC.UK  lu»u  «u«  «UVF«.v,u  «» r- 

Heddington  are  more  coins  and  urn?,  indicating  a  evening  dress  was  brought  about  by  a  remark  in 

cemetery.    The  centre  of  this  district  is  Chiltoe,  '  Pelham '  to  the  effect  that  he,  or  some  other  leader 

including  Sandy  Lane,  and  Highfield  is  called  the  in  dress,  wore  black,  and  that  only  people  of  distin- 

true  site.                                               A.  HALL.  guished  appearance  were  able  to  do  so. 

13,  Paternoster  Row,  B.C.  E.  F.  D.  C. 

KINGSLRY'S  LAST  LINES  :    "  BARUM,    BARUM,  HERALDRY  (8th  S.  iii.  247,  455,  492).— Maule- 

BAREB"  (7th  S.  xi.  387,  479;  8th  S.  iii.  372,  496).  verer  must  be  the  family  inquired  after  a  week  or 

-Some  years  ago  a  writer,  either  in  the  Nine-  two  ago  in  'N.&Q/    Lower,  in  his  'Dictionary  of 

teenth  Century  or  the  Contemporary  Review  (pro-  Family  Names,'    says    that    "  Maule"vrier  is  an 

bably  the  former),  offered  an  explanation  of  this  j  ancient  viscounty  in  the  arrondissement  of  Yvetot 
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in  Normandy."  Burke,  in  his  '  General  Armory,' 
says  that  the  arms  of  Mauleverer  are  "  three  grey- 
hounds courant."  E.  YARDLET. 

"  LET  us  WALK  DOWN  FLEET  STREET  "  (8th  S. 
iii.  488;  iv.  51"). —LADY  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL 
is  not  strictly  accurate  with  regard  to  Fleet  Street 
in  Bos  well.  It  is  mentioned  at  least  half  a  dozen 
times.  On  one  occasion,  when  Boswell  and  John- 
son were  walking  in  Greenwich  Park,  the  latter 
said,  "Is  not  this  very  fine?"  "I  answered, 
'  Yes,  Sir  ;  but  not  equal  to  Fleet-street.1  John- 
son :  '  You  are  right,  Sir.'  "  I  expect  the  passage 
is  really  a  misquotation  from  "  Let  us  take  a  walk 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Whitechapel,  through,  I 
suppose,  the  greatest  series  of  shops  in  the  world  " 
(April  13, 1773).  W.  H.  0. 

THE  POPE'S  CURSE  ON  CHALONEB  (8th  S.  iv. 
48).— The  reference  for  this  (the  Ledger  Book, 
&c.)  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same  with  that 
given  by  Sterne  in  *  Tristram  Shandy '  (ii.  135, 136, 
ed.  1782)  for  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Curse  of  St.  Ernulfus ;  and  I  suspect  it  will  be 
found  that  the  forms  are  identical.  Why  should 
not  ST.  SWITHIN  (as  Sterne  did  before  him)  write 
to  the  Chapter  Clerk  for  information,  and  let  us 
know  the  result  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  he  will 
be  courteously  answered. 

0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

*  GREEK  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  CHRIST  '  (8th  S.  iv. 
40). — In  the  above  notice  there  occurs  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  statement :  "  There  was  a  transition 
period,  when  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  generally 
quoted  and  understood  by  the  people,  though  it 
was  hardly  the  vernacular  of  either  preacher  or 
hearer."  The  writer  has  properly  avoided  the 
errors  of  those  who  imagine  that  either  the  unin- 
telligible Hebrew  original  or  an  imaginary  Aramaic 
version  of  it  constituted  "the  people's  Bible" 
among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ.  But  may 
I  ask  what  authority  he  has  for  saying  that  the 
Latin  Vulgate  then  circulated  among  them  ?  The 
general  opinion  is  that  no  Latin  version  of  the 
Scriptures  was  formed  till  many  generations  after- 
wards. The  date  of  the  so-called  Veins  Itala 
cannot  be  definitely  fixed ;  but  I  fear  it  can  by  no 
possibility  be  placed  in  or  before  the  time  of  Christ. 
There  was,  in  fact,  then  no  need  of  a  Latin  version 
So  widespread  was  the  knowledge  of  Greek  thai 
the  Septuagint  sufficed  for  the  whole  civilized 
world.  St.  Paul,  accordingly,  made  use  of  Greek 
even  in  writing  to  the  Romans,  and  St.  Irecseus, 
a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  addressed  the 
churches  of  Gaul  in  the  same  language.  Many 
similar  facts  might  be  adduced.  And  nnless  some 
new  proof  can  be  brought  forward,  we  naturally 
conclude  that,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  great  Roman 
empire,  so  in  Judaea,  the  Greek,  and  not  a  Latin 


version  of  the  Old  Testament  formed  the  popular 
Bible — that,  as  being  such,  it  was  constantly 
quoted  by  Christ,  and  that  Greek,  therefore,  was 
the  language  which  He  habitually  used. 

A.  HUBERTS. 

"  WEDERTNGES  "  (8th  S.  iv.  6).— With  many 
apologies  to  ASTARTE  for  marring  her  delight  at 
unearthing  an  old  word,  I  hasten  to  inform  her 
that  she  may  see  in  Richardson's  '  Dictionary '  an 
earlier  example  from  Fabyan's  '  Chronicle'  (1516). 
But  the  word  is  far  older  than  that.  It  occurs  in 
the  plural  in  stanza  xxvi.  of  the  '  Anturs  of 
Arther,'  one  of  '  Three  Early  English  Metrical 
Romances  '  published  by  the  Camden  Society : —  • 

The  wynd  and  the  welkyn,  the  wethur  in  that  tide, 

The  cloude  vnclosut,  the  flune  wex  clere 

Tho  wees*  of  the  wederinges  forwondret  thay  were. 

This  takes  us  back  to  about  1420.  I  have  one 
example  in  the  singular  a  century  earlier,  say  1320 
Poem  on  the  Times  of  Edward  II./  Percy  Soc., 
No.  Ixxxii.  p.  34)  :— 

God  almyjty  of  heven 

Hath  bound  nowt  his  bond, 

And  send  wederyng  on  erthe, 

Cold  and  unkynde. 

I  have  another,  in  the  plural,  about  two  centuries 
earlier  still,  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century 
('Old  English  Homilies,'  first  series,  p.  13):  — 

"  Qif  30  mine  bibode  healded.  J?enne  sende  ic  eou  rihte 
\viderunge."t 

Thus  far  I  go.  Perhaps  Prof.  Skeat  will  be  able  to 
"  go  one  better."  F.  ADAMS. 

Wright's  '  Provincial  Dictionary,'  sub  "  Weder- 
inge,"  has,  "Fine  weather;  temperature.  'That 
God  sende  suche  wederynge  that  they  may  growe.' 
1  Festival,'  fol.  cxciv.  v°." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

In  reading  various  communications  in  your 
columns  I  have  often  fancied  that  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  d  in  old  writings,  where  we  now 
use  thy  is  not  generally  understood.  I  believe  it 
simply  arises  from  the  substitution  in  writing  of 
the  modern  d  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  letter  $,  of 
similar  form  but  different  sound.  Wherever  the 
hard  sound  of  th  occurs,  as  mother,  father,  old 
spelling  constantly  gives  us  moder,  fader,  and  so 
on.  The  two  forms  burthen  and  burden  are 
examples  of  the  persistence  of  the  old  form,  even 
down  to  the  present  time. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Devonshire  Associa- 
tion in  July,  1886,  '  The  Significance  of  Some 
Early  Forms  of  the  Name  Eddy-stone '  was  pointed 
out,  as  showing  the  preservation  in  that  name  of 
the  links  between  ifca,  an  eddy  or  whirlpool,  and 
the  modern  eddy — licks  which  appear  to  have 

*  Those  people  (O.E.  wiga,  warrior,  man), 
f  "  If  ye  observe  my  behests,  then  send  I  you  pro- 
pitious seasons  "  (Dr.  Morris's  interpretation). 
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been  lost  in  the  history  of  the  simple  word  itself. 
The  forms  there  cited,  Ide-stone,  Idy-stone,  Id'- 
eston,  Idiston,  to  Ede-stone,  Edistone,  and  Edy- 
stone,  evidently  depend  on  the  original  fc  being 
changed  into  the  d  of  modern  usage.  On  the 
same  ground  it  is  clear  that  wederynges,  quoted  by 
ASTARTE,  is  the  phonetic  equivalent  of  iveatherings. 

W.  S.  B.  H. 

CHARLES  MERCY  (8th  S.  iv.  49).— B.  V.  pro- 
bably alludes  to  Frangois  Christophe  Florimondde 
Mercy.  He  was  born  at  Pompey,  near  Nancy,  in 
1775r  and  was  a  member  of  the  Lorraine  family  of 
that  name  which  gave  two  distinguished  generals 
to  Austria.  The  Revolution  made  him  take  to 
the  medical  profession.  He  was  also  a  great  Greek 
scholar,  and  was  the  author  of  numerous  scientific 
works,  including  the  only  French  translation  of  the 
entire  works  of  Hippocrates.  For  the  latter  under- 
taking he  was  granted  a  sum  of  money  by  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Paris. 

CONST  A'NCE  KUSSELL. 
Swallowfield,  Beading. 

HYDE  PARK  BARS  (8th  S.  iv.  7).— The  park 
was  formerly  enclosed,  and  at  the  Commonwealth 
(1649-60)  became  private  property.  In  the  in- 
denture of  sale  in  1652  it  was  described  as  "  that 
impaled  ground  called  Hide  Park."  Evelyn,  in 
his  'Diary,'  under  date  April  11,  1653,  complains 
of  the  change : — 

"I  went  to  take  the  aire  in  Hide  Park,  where  every 
coach  was  made  to  pay  a  shilling,  and  horse  sixpence, 
by  the  sordid  fellow  (Anthony  Deane,  Esq.,  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's-in-the- Fields),  who  had  purchased  it  of  the  state, 
as  they  are  called." 

By  a  letter  from  J.  B.,  addressed  to  Mr.  Scuda- 
more,  dated  London,  May  2,  1654,  given  in 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  2nd  S.  iv.  187,  the  toll  appears  to  have 
been  increased.  Writing  of  Hyde  Park,  he  says  : 

"Yesterday  each  coach  (and  I  believe  there  were 
1,500)  payd  2s.  6d.  and  each  horse  1*.  but  ye  benefit 
accrewes  to  a  brace  of  cittizens  who  have  taken  ye 
herbage  of  y«  parke  of  Mr.  Deane,  to  wch  they  adde  this 
excise  of  beauty." 

Jacob  Larwood,  in  his  '  History  of  the  London 
Parks,'  p.  32,  also  remarks  :— 

"Hjde  Park  was  the  place  to  be  seen  in  spick  and- 
•pan  new  finery  on  that  day  (May  1,  1654),  notwith- 
standing there  was  entrance  money  levied  at  the  gate." 

The  above  extracts  point  to  the  probability  of 
the  key  in  the  possession  of  your  correspondent 
having  formerly  belonged  to  an  entrance  gate,  at 
about  the  dates  given. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

SHAKSPEARIAN  RELICS  (8th  S.  iii.  346,  452).— 
Allow  me  to  refer  your  readers  who  are  interested 
in  this  subject  to  vol.  i.  of  '  Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places,'  by  William  Howitt,  published  originally 
in  1839,  where  in  an  article  '  A  Visit  to  Stratford- 


on-Avon  and  the  Haunts  of  Shakspere,'  covering 
about  thirty  page*,  they  will  find  much  that  is 
worth  perusal.  Under  the  disguise  of  Mary 
Hornby,  Mary  Hornby  is  meant,  and  her  wielding 
the  "  besom  of  destruction"  at  the  birthplace  in 
the  shape  of  a  whitewash  brush  is  recorded.  My  late 
friend  J.  0.  Halliwell-Phillipps— and  no  one  was 
more  competent  to  form  an  opinion — set  no  value 
at  all,  he  has  frequently  told  me,  on  Shakspearian 
relics,  though  he  prized  most  highly  early  copies 
of  the  plays.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

'  THE  SCAPE  GOAT,'  BY  HOLMAN  HUNT  (8th  S. 
iii.  468  ;  iv.  18).— B.  V.  will  find  a  full-page  illus- 
tration (copy)  of  this  picture  in  colours  opposite 
p.  141  of  the  Sunday  at  Home  volume  for  1866. 

W.  S.  B.  H. 

FOLK-LORE  :  DROWNED  BODY  LOCATED  (8th  S. 
iii  466). — On  the  day  when  I  went  up  to  Cam- 
bridge as  an  undergraduate,  in  the  year  1823,  a 
gownsman  was  drowned  in  the  Cam,  and  I  well 
remember  that,  as  the  body  was  not  readily  found, 
a  boat  was  rowed  up  and  down  the  river  with  a 
man  beating  a  drum  in  it.  The  theory,  I  was  told, 
was  that  the  vibration  produced  on  the  water 
would  cause  the  body  to  rise. 

J.  CARRICK  MOORE. 

MADAME  CAMPAN  (8th  S.  iv.  8).— A  well  exe- 
cuted portrait  of  this  lady  is  given  in  Louis  Blanc's 
'  Hiatoire  de  la  Revolution  Franchise,'  vol.  i. 
p.  235,  Paris,  medium  4to.,  no  date. 

C.  TOMLINSON. 

Highgate,  N. 

There  is  an  engraved  portrait  of  this  lady  "  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Colburn  &  Co.,  Dec.,  1822," 

hich  appears  as  frontispiece  to  vol.  i.  of  'Memoirs 
of  the  Private  Life  of  Marie  Antoniette  by  Madame 
Cam  pan,'  London,  Colburn  &  Co.,  1823.  I  believe 
the  work  has  been  recently  reprinted,  but  cannot 
say  whether  the  portrait  was  included  in  the 
reprint.  F.  D. 

"THIRTY  DAYS  HATH  SEPTEMBER"  (8th  S.  iii. 
245,  475).— In  G.  H.  Northall's  'English  Folk- 
Rhymes  '  (p.  530),  an  earlier  version  of  the  rhyme 
than  that  quoted  by  MR.  F.  ADAMS  is  given.    It 
is  stated  to  be  from  "  a  MS.  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (?  1555)  and  may  be  a  year  or  two  earlier  'V- 
Thirty  dales  hath  September, 
Aprill,  June,  and  November, 
Februarie  twenty  and  eight  alone, 
And  all  the  rest  have  thirtie  and  one. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

ZKRAH  COLBDRN  (8th  S.  iv.  29).— In  Kirby's 
Wonderful  Museum,'  vol.  iv.  pp.  111-19,  there  is 
an  interesting  account  of  this  person,  with  a  por- 
trait at  the  age  of  eight  years.     From  this  account 
he  was  born  at  Cabut,  in  Vermont,  U.S.,  Sept.  1, 
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1804.  He  was  brought  to  England  May  12,  1812, 
where,  at  the  Exhibition  Rooms,  Spring  Gardens, 
London,  he  showed  his  wonderful  powers  of  cal- 
culation. An  attempt  was  made  to  procure  suffi- 
cient funds  to  enable  him  to  have  a  suitable 
education  ;  but  this  seems  in  some  measure  to 
have  failed,  and  it  was  eventually  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Bonnycastle,  an  eminent  mathematician. 

JAS.  B.  MORRIS. 

I  remember  Zerah  (or,  as  he  then  wrote  his 
name,  Zarah)  Colburo,  who  was  in  the  same  form 
with  me  at  Westminster  School.  He  was  a  red- 
haired  boy,  and  rather  dull ;  but  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  pretend  that  he  had  entirely  lost  his 
arithmetic  powers,  otherwise  he  would  have  had 
no  peace.  He  did  not  stay  long  at  the  school. 
J.  CARRICK  MOORE. 

Mention  is  made  of  this  calculator,  as  also  of 
Jedidiah  Buxton,  George  Parker  Bidder,  and  their 
little  ways,  in  Chambers's  'Book  of  Days/  ii.  19. 

W.  F.  WALLER. 

MECKLENBURQH  SQUARE  (8th  S.  iv.  7).— Ex- 
tract from  a  letter,  dated  London,  Aug.  14,  1832, 
from  Macaulay  to  his  sisters  Hannah  and  Mar- 
garet:— 

"This  tattle  is  worth  nothing,  except  to  show  how 
much  the  people  whose  names  will  fill  the  history  of  our 
times  resemble,  in  all  essential  matters,  the  quiet  folks 
who  live  in  Mecklenburgh  Square  and  Brunswick 
Square." 

Vide  Trevelyan's  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Mac- 
aulay '  (second  edition),  vol.  i.  p.  274. 

GUALTERULUS. 

KEY.  WM.  KNOWLER,  LL.D.  (1699-1774), 
DIVINE  (8»  S.  ii.  186).— Mary  Dalton  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  D'Arcy  Dalton,  of  York,  and 
niece  to  Sir  Charles  Dalton.  MR.  HIPWELL  men- 
tions that  this  was  Dr.  Knowler's  first  marriage. 
Was  he  married  a  second  time  ?  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  gives  as  follows :  "  Nov.  11,  1790.  At 
Chipping  Warden,  Mrs.  Knowler,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Knowler,  of  Bodington,  co.  Northamp- 
ton.^ Was  this  a  second  wife  ?  (See  also  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
ii.)  KNOWLER. 


"WEDDING  KNIFE"  (8*h  S.  iii.  449;  iv.  17).— 
Any  statement  made  by  your  valued  correspondent 
MR.  E.  H.  COLEMAN  commands  respectful  atten- 
tion. May  I  venture,  however,  to  ask  why  he 
speaks  of  the  "knightly"  anelace?  This  epithet 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  use  of  the  anelace 
was  confined  to  the  knightly  order  ;  and  we  know 
that  the  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  what  is 
more  generally  known  as  the  misericorde  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  anelace  was  frequently,  if  nol 
commonly,  worn  by  burghers  or  civilians. 

H.  T.  G. 

In  the  Shakspearian  Museum  at  Stratford-on 
Avon  is  preserved  a  case  containing  wedding 


oiives,  as  illustrative  of  the  passage  in  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet';  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  such  a 
present  should  have  been  given  upon  such  an 
occasion,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  unlucky  to  give  any 
one  a  knife.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Bishop,  M.  A.,  head 
master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School  (1783-1795), 
wrote  the  following  lines  on  the  subject  on  pre- 
senting a  knife  to  his  wife : — 

A  knife,  they  say,  dear  girl,  cuts  love. 
Mere  modish  love  it  may; 

For  any  tool  of  any  kind 
Can  separate  what  was  never  joined. 

The  meaning  of  this  seems  rather  puzzling. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

SCHOOL  MAGAZINES  (7th  S.  iv.  5,  110;  v.  476; 
vi.  93,  214;  xii.  75;  8th  S.  iv.  6).— A  list  of  fifty- 
one  school  magazines  will  be  found  in  Mitchell's 
Newspaper  Press  Directory,'  1893,  p.  45. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

"The  Addiscombe  Magazine,  composed  by  the 
Gentlemen  Cadets  of  the  H.E.I.  0.  Military  Col- 
lege, Addiscombe,"  was  commenced  February, 
1846,  and  was  printed  and  published  by  John 
Gray,  Oroydon.  The  lithographed  frontispiece, 
vol.  i.,  has  a  view  of  the  governor's  mansion,  with 
groups  of  cadets  on  the  lawn,  surmounted  by  a 
military  trophy,  drawn  by  R.  H.  Sankey,  a  gentle- 
man cadet,  who  gained  the  first  prize  for  military 
drawing  at  college,  and  is  now  Lieut.-General  Sir 
Richard  Hieram  Sankey,  K.C.B.,  retired  R.E. 
F.  BROOKSBANK  GARNETT. 

4,  Argyll  Road,  Kensington. 

RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  SIDDONS  IN  PADDINGTON 
(8"»  S.  iii.  267,  396,  469  ;  iv.  52).— My  authority 
for  identifying  Westbourne  Farm  with  Desborough 
Lodge  was  Robins,  who  had  resided  for  fifteen 
years  in  Paddington  when  he  wrote  his  book*  on 
the  parish,  and  was  evidently  familiar  with  its 
traditions.  This  period  of  fifteen  years  included 
the  time  that  Charles  Mathews  and  Madame 
Yestris  were  occupants  of  Desborough  Lodge. 
Westbourne  Farm,  if  identical  with  Desborough 
Lodge,  was,  as  pointed  out  by  MR.  W.  F.  WALLER, 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  Edgware  Road,  but 
all  the  authorities  are  agreed  that  it  was  at  West- 
bourne  Green,  near  the  site  of  the  present  Lock 
Hospital,  and  the  position  in  which  I  have  located 
it  is  entirely  confirmed  by  the  recollection  of  MR. 
WTATT  PAPWORTH,  who  states  that  it  lay  a  little 
off  the  Harrow  Road  on  the  east  side  (i.e.,  the 
right-hand  side  to  one  proceeding  to  Harrow)  on 
the  south  of  the  canal.  This  exactly  describes  the 
site  of  Desborough  Street  at  the  present  day.  The 
inscription  beneath  the  woodcut  in  '  Old  and  New 
London'  is  incorrect,  as  Mrs.  Siddons  was  cer- 

*  'Paddington,  Past  and  Present,'  n.d.  (1853),  Pre- 
face, p.  v. 
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tainly  not  living  at  Paddington  in  1800.  At  that 
date  she  resided  at  No.  49,  Great  Marlborough 
Street,  and  she  did  not  remove  to  Paddington  till 
April,  1805.  In  the  Grace  Collection,  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  a  view  of  "Mrs.  Siddons's 
Cottage  at  Westbourne  Green,"  which,  according 
to  the  catalogue,  was  lithographed  in  1820  from  a 
drawing  by  Harriot  Goldsmith.  It  differs  materi- 
ally from  the  print  in  *  Old  and  New  London/  for 
which  no  authority  is  given  by  Mr.  Walford. 
With  reference  to  MR.  PAPWORTH'S  statement 
that  the  date  of  Gutch's  map  should  be  1838,  not 
1828,  I  may  observe  that  Gutch  drew  several  plans 
of  Paddington.  One  is  dated  1823,  another  1838. 
They  will  be  found  in  the  Grace  Collection  (Port- 
folio xiv,  Nos.  5,  6,  7).  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.9  Edited  by  Sidney 

Lee.    Vol.  XXXV.     MacCarwell— Maltby.     (Smith, 

Elder  &  Co.) 

THE  latest  volume  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy '  ia,  in  one  respect,  unique  in  the  series.    Begin- 
ning with  the  Macs,  it  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with 
Scotsmen.     Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pages  are 
occupied  with  names  beginning  with  Mac,  and  though  a 
few  of  these  are  Irishmen,  the  vast  majority  is  Scotch. 
A  few  Madans,  Maddens,  and  Maddoxes  then  come, 
and  with  Magees  and  Maguires  we  are  again  among 
Irishmen,  who  once  more  yield  to  Maitlanda  and  Mal- 
colms.   Not  one  tenth  of  the  volume  is  assigned  to  Eng- 
lishmen.   In  no  way,  of  course,  does  this  fact  detract 
from  the  value  or  the  interest.    Sufficiently  romantic 
are  not  a  few  of  the  lives,  notably  those  of  Rob  Roy 
(Macgregor),  Macdonald  of  Olencoe,  and  Flora  Mac- 
donald.    With   Prof.  Laughton  still  looking  after  the 
seamen,  of  whom  there  are  very  many,  Dr.  Norman 
Moore  answering  for  the  doctors,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bayne 
for  the  poets,  the  same  high  standpoint  of  excellence  is 
maintained.    The   most    picturesque    lives    among  the 
Scotsmen  are  written  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Henderson.    A  result 
of  this  state  of  affairs  ia  that  many  eminent  contributors 
put  in  very  infrequent  appearances.    The  editor  himself 
has  but  three  or  four  articles,  as  conspicuous  for  brevity 
as  for  value.    His  most  important  contribution  is  the 
life  of  Edmund  Malone,  whom  Mr.  Lee  regards  as  rather 
a  literary  antiquary  than  a  literary  critic.     His  services 
to  our  knowledge  of  Shakspeare  are  acknowledged,  but 
his  defective  ear  deprived  of  value  his  textual  emenda- 
tions, and  his  "  intellect  lacked  the  alertness  character- 
istic of  Steevens  or  Gifford."    Another  admirable  paper 
is    that  on   Thomas  Malory,  of  the  '  Morte  Arthur,' 
in  which,   of  course,   Ascham's  fierce   and  ill-natured 
arraignment  of  the  immorality  of  the  book  is  quoted 
To  the  account  of  Sir  Henry  James  Sumner  Maine  we 
find,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  initials  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  who  bears  witness  we  may  assume  to  be  per 
sonal  to  the  sweetness  of  Maine's  temper  and  the  tender 
ness  of  his  nature.    Dr.  Garnett  supplies  a  particularly 
excellent  account  of  Sir  Frederick  Madden.    Maclise's 
fine  career  ia  depicted  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.     Mr 
Russell  Barker  ia  very  slightly  represented  in  the  presen 
volume,  to  which,  however,  Mr.  J.  M.  Rigg  sends  many 
important  contributions.   Mr.  Francis  Espinasse  supplies 
the  life  of  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  author  of  '  The  Man  of 


feeling,'  the  life  of  the  bishop  of  the  same  name  being 
>y  Precentor  Venables.  Mr.  Baily  Saunders  writes 
udiciously  on  James  Macpherson,  the  "  alleged  trans- 
ator  of  the  Ossianic  poems."  Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  Mr. 
Thompson  Cooper,  Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Dr.  Gilbert,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Anderson,  Mr.  J.  M.  Gray,  the  Rev.  William  Hunt, 
and  Dr.  Augustus  Jessopp  are  fairly  represented. 

The  Essays  of  Moniaigne.  Done  into  English  by  John 
Florio,  Anno  1603.  With  an  Introduction  by  George 
Saintsbury.  The  Third  Book.  (Nutt.) 
THE  third  volume  of  the  reprint  of  Florio's  Montaigne, 
completing  the  book,  has  now  appeared.  The  beauty  of 
:he  get-up  of  these  volumes  commends  them  to  the 
Bibliophile,  while  to  the  student  of  Shakspeare  the 
possession  of  a  Florio  is  almost  as  indispensable  as  that 
of  Painter's  '  Palace  of  Pleasure,'  which  we  owe  to  the 
same  spirited  and  artistic  publisher.  If  this  series  of 
reprints  of  the  great  translations  of  Tudor  times,  which 
formed  our  noble  English  language,  meet  with  the  favour 
it  deserves  we  shall  have  a  translation  of  North's 
Plutarch,'  the  one  other  volume  for  which  the  Shak- 
epearian  scholar  is  longing.  Underdowne's  '  ^Ethiopian 
History  of  Heliodorus '  and  Adlington's '  Golden  Asse  of 
Apuleius '  are  already  promised.  These  works,  the  series 
of  which  is  edited  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  are  to  be  pub- 
lished as  they  exist,  with  no  attempt  to  correct  errors  or 
improve  texts.  We  wish  this  spirited  attempt  all  success. 
Our  own  indebtedness  to  the  man  who  has  given  us  the 
books  named,  the  'Morte  d'Arthur,'  and  the  like,  is  not 
easily  expressed.  In  this  case,  moreover,  gratitude  takes 
the  pleasurable,  if  customary,  form  of  a  lively  sense  of 
favours  to  come. 

Schiller's  William  Tell.  Translated,  with  an  Introdue- 
tion  and  Notes,  by  Major-General  Patrick  Maxwell, 
(Walter  Scott.) 
GENERAL  MAXWELL'S  translation  of  Schiller's  famous* 
dramatization  of  the  history  of  Switzerland  is  a  worthy 
companion  to  his  '  Maid  of  Orleans,'  to  which  we  hav« 
already  drawn  attention.  It  is  executed  in  the  same 
vigorous  and  fluent  verse,  has  a  no  less  interesting  and 
important  introduction  and  no  less  useful  notes.  To  the 
scholar  and  the  general  reader  these  volumes  alike  com- 
mend themselves. 


The  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond. 
Illustrated    by    C.    R.    B.   Barrett. 


Written  and 
(Lawrence   & 

Bullen.) 

MR.  BARRETT'S  work  is  one  of  considerable  research 
among  papers  which  have  hitherto  been  little,  if  at  all, 
used  by  those  who  could  turn  them  to  good  account. 
The  Trinity  House  has  for  more  than  two  centuries 
been  a  body  of  such  great  importance  that  we  cannot 
but  wonder  that  it  has  been  left  to  Mr.  Barrett  to 
popularize  its  history.  Such,  however,  baa  been  the 
case,  although  there  have  been  two  or  three  books 
printed  aforetime  dealing  in  a  dull  and  heavy  manner 
with  the  subject.  As  Mr.  Barrett  truly  says,  "  The  early 
history  of  the  Trinity  House  is  an  integral  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  English  navy."  In  the  present  state  of 
hopeless  ignorance  in  which  so  many  of  us  are  content 
to  remain  about  everything  concerning  the  history  of  the 
fleets  which  from  the  days  of  the  Armada  have  guarded 
our  shores,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  author  for 
having  produced  a  sketch  which  is  in  so  many  ways 
admirable. 

The  Trinity  House,  like  the  British  monarchy  itself, 
has  arisen  from  very  small  beginnings.  Early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  guild  was  incorporated,  having 
its  head- quarters  in  Deptford  Church,  under  the  title  of 
the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Clement,  whose 
object  was  the  reformation  of  the  navy.  By  what  good 
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fortune  it  came  to  pass  that  this  useful  foundation  was 
not  fewept  away  during  the  storms  consequent  on  the 
Reformation  we  do  not  clearly  understand.  As  Mr. 
Barrett  points  out,  when  the  ministers  of  the  boy-king 
Edward  VI.  destroyed  the  guilds—"  that  mighty  fabric 
of  charitable  institutions  which  had  endured  forages," 
as  he  describes  them— the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
Deptford  was  one  of  the  few  that  escaped  destruction. 
It  was,  indeed,  permitted,  as  it  would  seem,  to  retain  in 
some  degree  its  old  religious  character  under  new  con- 
ditions, for  the  office  of  guild-chaplain  was  not  swept 
away  until  1604. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  connecting  the  Trinity  House 
almost  solely  with  lighthouses  and  works  of  charity,  but 
in  earlier  days  its  functions  were  far  wider.  The 
brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  were  during  the  Stuart 
times  an  advising  board  or  committee,  consulted  by  the 
Crown  not  only  as  to  the  building  of  vessels  for  the  navy, 
but  on  almost  every  possible  question  relating  to  sea- 
faring concerns.  Establishing  lighthouses  and  lightships 
was  no  doubt  their  chief  duty,  and  nobly  did  they  do 
battle  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  against  selfish- 
nees,  prejudice,  and  ignorance.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  more  important 
lights  which  surround  our  coasts  are  due  to  the  long 
continued  action  of  this  useful  body.  Another  important 
matter  with  which  they  had  to  deal  was  the  suppression 
of  piracy.  Very  few  of  our  historians  have  pointed  out 
the  extent  of  the  evil  inflicted  by  these  sea-thieves. 
Many  of  them  came  from  the  Moslem  ports  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, of  which  Salee  was  the  chief;  but  the  Dun- 
kirk pirates  were  quite  as  cruel,  and  on  land,  at  least, 
inflicted  as  much  damage  as  their  Mohammedan  brethren 
in  iniquity. 

Mr.  Barrett  on  two  occasions  mentions  William  Rains- 
borough  (he  spelt  his  name  Rainborowe),  one  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Trinity  House,  who  in  1638  "  was  the 
first  to  sign  the  consent  of  seafaring  men  to  the  deduc- 
tion from  their  pay in  order  to  found  a  relief  fund." 

This  person  was  remarkable  in  several  ways.  Lord 
Clarendon  considered  him  to  be  "an  eminent  commander 
at  sea."  He  probably  received  this  complimentary 
notice  from  having  commanded  an  English  fleet  against 
Salee  in  1637.  His  action  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
brilliant  one,  for  Charles  propose'!  to  knight  him,  and 
on  his  declining  the  honour  presented  him  with  a  gold 
chain  and  medal  valued  at  300/.  There  is  a  pamphlet 
published  the  same  year  by  a  certain  John  Dunton,  to 
which  is  annexed  a  list  of  the  Christian  captives  whom 
he  delivered  and  the  places  where  they  had  dwelt. 

Scrivelsly,  the  Home  of  the  Champions.  With  some 
Account  of  the  Marmion  and  Dymoke  Families.  By 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Lodge.  (Stock.) 
WE  had  hoped  that  this  work  would  have  filled  up 
blank  in  the  antiquarian  literature  of  Lincolnshire,  but 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  it  has  not  done  so.  Mr.  Lodge 
has  written  a  pleasant  gossiping  book  about  Scrivelsby, 
where  he  has  found  much  to  tell  regarding  the  office  oi 
champion;  but  he  bas  not  given  his  readers  anything 
approaching  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  races  oi 
Marmion  and  Dymoke.  We  are  quite  willing  to  concede 
that  the  genealogist,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made 
and  cannot  think  of  blaming  Mr.  Lodge  for  not  possess- 
ing a  faculty  which,  as  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  is  a 
very  rare  gift;  but  we  are  none  the  less  sorry  that  a  book 
relating  to  Scrivelsby  should  have  appeared  which  does 
not  contain  those  minute  details  which  the  antiquary 
longs  for.  When  we  think  of  the  many  excellent  family 
histories  which  have  appeared  of  late  years  in  England 
Scotland,  and  the  United  States  we  are  sorry  races 
which  have  been  intimately  connected  with  our  history 


own  through    the   Middle    Agea    until  tha    reign   of 
George  IV.,  should  be  left  without  an  historian. 
The  Dymokes,  like  some  other  families  of  mark  in 

lantagenet  and  Tudor  times,  have  continued  to  exist  to 

he  present  day,  but  have  taken  little  part  in  making 
contemporary  history.  We  may  regret  this,  but  it  is 
natural  that  the  new  men,  with  the  advantages  of 
recently  organized  wealth,  should  in  public  matters 

ake  the  place  of  the  country  squires  of  old  lineage. 

Mr.  Lodge  has  printed  the  Dymoke  entries  in  tha 
Scrivelsby  parish  registers,  which  extend  from  1562  to 

.807.  Among  these  we  find  in  1566  a  Thomas  Winde- 
banke  marrying  a  Frances  Dymoke.  Were  these 
persons  ancestors  of  Sir  Francis  Windebanke  who  be- 
came Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  I.  in  1632,  and  was 
Bather  of  that  Francis  Windebanke  who  was  shot  at 

Oxford  in  1645  for  surrendering  Blechingdon  House1? 

It  does  not  seem  improbable,  though  proof  is  at  present 
wanting. 

Heroes  of  the  Nations. — Napoleon,  Warrior  and  Ruler, 
and  the  Military  Supremacy  of  Revolutionary  France. 
By  William  Connor  Morris.  (Putnam's  Sons.) 
>VE  must  confess  to  thinking  that  this  book  is  rather 
leavy  reading.  Napoleon  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
igures  in  modern  times,  but  Mr.  Morris  has  failed  to 
nake  his  account  of  his  hero  as  interesting  as  we  might 
aave  expected  it  to  be.  In  the  preface  the  author  calls 
;he  attention  of  the  general  reader  to  Alison's  '  History,' 
which,  "  if  deficient  in  artistic  skill  and  arrangement,  ia 
a  most  useful  repertory  of  accumulated  facts."  When 
the  general  reader  acquires  a  taste  for  Alison  he  will 
doubtless  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  Mr.  Morris. 
The  monograph  is  beautifully  printed  on  excellent  paper, 
and  profusely  illustrated  with  maps  and  portraits. 


MESSRS.  BLADES,  EAST  &  BLADES  will  publish '  Modern 
History  of  the  City  of  London  :  a  Pictorial  and  Descrip- 
tive Record  of  Municipal  and  Social  Progress  during  the 
last  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years,'  by  Charles  Welch,  F.S.  A., 
Librarian  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  with 
illustrations  by  Philip  Norman,  F.S.A. 


to 

We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  neticet: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

Contributors  will  oblige  by  addressing  proofs  to  Mr. 
State,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
L^ne,  E.G. 

HUNT  ("Gipsy-lore").—  This  is  not  new.  See  the 
Indexes  to  '  N.  &  Q.' 


Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "  —  Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print  ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


«">  S.  IV.  JULT  29,  '93.- 
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Jtotw. 

"  DANDY." 

(See  6<h  S.  viii.  515  ;  ix.  35, 135,  213,  319 ;  7th  S.  viii. 
487;  ix.  149.) 

What  is  a  dandy?  Much  has  at  various  times 
been  said  on  the  subject  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  If  I  am 
able  to  throw  any  further  light  upon  it,  I  fear  I 
shall  yet  leave  it  surrounded  with  much  obscurity, 
with  much  to  baffle  and  perplex.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  word  will  involve  that  of  two  others, 
jack-a-dandy  and  dandiprat,  with  which  I  will 
deal  in  order. 

(a.)  Dandy. — The  familiar  use  of  this  word  is 
certainly  due  to  that  well-known  clique  of  ex 
quisites  who  astonished  and  amused  London  in  the 
days  of  the  Regency.     MR.  SOLLY  (6th  S.  ix.  35) 
dates  their  appearance  at  1816  ;  but  I  have  found 
somewhat  earlier  mention  of  them.     Lord  Byron, 
writing   to   Moore,  July  26,   1813,  says,   "The 
season  has  just  closed  with  a  Dandy  ball,"  which, 
by-the-by,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  calls  "  the  famous  dandy 
ball,  at  which  Byron  was  one  of  the  dandies." 
Their  special  characteristics   are   thus  noted   by 
Moore  ('  Fudge  Family,'  1818):— 
A  thing,  you  know,  whisker'd,  great-coated,  and  laced, 
Like  an  hour-glasa,  exceedingly  email  in  the  waist. 

But  dandies  were  known  before  this,  and  in  a 
quarter  where  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  to 
find  them,  viz.,  the  border  counties  of  England 


and  Scotland.  It  appears  that  the  young  sparks 
of  the  country  side,  who  frequented  "kirk  and 
Fair "  during  the  later  years,  at  least,  of  last  cen- 
tury, and  astonished  sober  people  by  their  gorgeous 
dress  and  manner,  were  called  dandies. 

1.  Jamieson  ('  Scottish  Dictionary ')  quotes  the 
following  from  the  poems  of  R.  Galloway,  1788. 
Greatly  it  puzzled  me  when  I  first  came  upon  it  : 

And  laugh  at  ilka  Dandy  at  that  Fair  day. 

2.  Here  is  a  snatch  of  song,  the  history  of  which 
is  curious.    Mr.  Frank  Kidson,  of  Leeds  (to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  much  help  in  this  inquiry),  wrote 
it  down  from  the  lips  of  an  old  lady  who  had  learnt 
it  from  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Tibbie  Shiel.     This 
latter  person  kept  a  public-house  at  St.  Mary's 
Loch,  Yarrow,  in  the  early  years  of  our  century, 
and  was  known  to  Scott,  Hogg,  and  Prof.  Wil- 
son :  — 

I  've  heard  my  granny  crack 

0'  sixty  twa  years  back, 
Where  there  were  sic  a  stock  of  Dandies,  0  : 

Oh,  they  gaed  to  Kirk  and  Pair 

Wi'  their  ribbons  round  their  hair, 
And  their  stumpie  drugget  coats,  quite  the  Dandy,  0. 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  an  exact  date  to  this 
song.  But  Mr.  Kidson  tells  me  that  Tibbie  Shiel 
must  have  been  born  about  1770  ;  and  as  an  old 
woman  singing  to  her  grandchildren  would  pretty 
surely  go  back  to  the  songs  of  her  youth,  we  may 
very  fairly  suppose  it  to  be  contemporary  with 
Galloway's  poem,  c.  1780-90. 

3.  In  the  '  Cumbrian  Ballads  '  (published  1823) 
there  is  a  song  called  '  Carel  Fair/  dated  1819, 
from  which  I  take  the  following  : — 

I  ruise  afvrore  three  tudder  mwornin 
And  went  owre  to  see  Carel  Fair  : 

I  'd  heard  monie  teales  o'  thur  Dandies, 
Ods wings !  how  they  mek  the  fwok  stare  ! 

Then  follows  a  prose  description  of  their  appear- 
ance, reminding  us  of  Moore's  above  given,  and 
perhaps  echoing  the  descriptions  of  London  dandy- 
ism. Still,  the  dandies  of  Carel  (Carlisle)  Fair 
seem  certainly  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  Border 
dandyism,  of  which  the  eighteenth  century  has 
told  us. 

4.  But  here  is  another  notable  thing.     About 
the  same  date,  c.  1780,  a  whole  series  of  songs  was 
in  vogue,  all  having  for  refrain  "the  Dandy  0"; 
they  were  sung  to  the  tune  which  Moore  took  for 
'  Eveline's  Bower/  and  which  was  best  known  in 
my  early  days  as  '  The  One- Horse  Shay/  and  in 
most,  though  not  in  all  of  these,  "the  dandy" 
means  "the  correct  thing,"   "the  ticket,"  "the 
cheese."    In  the  comic  opera  '  Two  to  One/  by 
Geo.  Colman  the  younger  (1784),  there  is  a  song, 
of  which  this  is  the  first  verse  : — 

There  is  a  Chambermaid  who  lives  in  the  South, 
So  tight,  so  light,  eo  neat,  BO  gay,  so  handy  0, 

Her  breath  is  like  the  rose,  and  the  pretty  little  mouth 
Of  pretty  little  Tippet  is  the  Dandy  0. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  quote  others  ;  but  a  later 
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•xample  may  be  seen,  given  by  R.  R.  in  6th  S.  ix. 
136,  and  I  may  note  that  this  phrase,  "the 
dandy  "  =  "  the  cheese,"  "  the  pick  of  the  basket," 
&c.,  though  lost  from  our  use,  appears  to  be  still 
current  in  the  States.* 

Further  than  this  I  cannot  trace  the  word,  and 
here,  therefore,  is  the  place  to  correct  a  blunder 
which  MR.  WALFORD  (6th  S.  viii.  515)  has  passed 
on  from  a  writer  in  the  Mirror,  1838.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  coin  called  "  dandiprat,"  "which, 
observes  Bp.  Fleetwood,  was  the  origin  of  the  term 
dandy,  applied  to  worthless  and  contemptible 
persons."  If  Fleetwood  had  said  this,  it  would 
carry  the  word  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  but  he  said  nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  was  speaking  simply  and  solely  of  dandi- 
prat. "  There  were  also  little  pieces  coined  by 
Henry  VII.,  called  dandypratts,  which  I  suppose 
were  little  or  contemptible  things,  because  that 
word  has  since  been  used  to  signifie  small  and 
worthless  people  "  ('  Chron.  Preciosum,'  chap.  iii. 
published  c.  1709).  Thus  there  remains  no  such 
early  evidence  for  the  use  of  the  word  ;  and  cer- 
tainly no  evidence  that  it  ever  was  applied  in  mere 
contempt. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  dandy,  though  often 
laughed  at,  has  always  leceived  a  certain  amount 
of  popular  or  vulgar  admiration.  Very  many  of 
the  laughers  would  be  glad  enough  to  imitate  his 
humours  if  they  thought  they  could  carry  them 
equally  well,  and  the  use  of  "the  dandy"  for 
"  the  correct  thing "  adds  to  the  evidence  which 
dissociates  from  the  word  a  notion  of  what  is 
merely  base. 

(6.)  I  come  now  to  jack-a- dandy,  which  goes 
further  back  in  time.  My  first  example  is  from 
Vanbrngh's  comedy  'The  Confederacy'  (1705), 
V.  i,  Flippanta  says  to  her  lover  Brass,  "Hold 
your  prating,  Jack  a  dandy,  and  leave  me  to  my 
business."  From  'Sir  Charles  Grandison,'  IV. 
1.  29:  "Notwithstanding  all  the  Jack-a-dandies 
that  have  been  fluttering  about  you  [Harriet 
Byron]  you  are  what  you  were  when  I  left  you." 
And  MR.  BIRKBECK  TERRY  gives  two  more  (6th  S. 
ix.  319),  which  are,  however,  merely  variants  : — 
Smart  she  is  and  handy  0, 
Sweet  as  sugar  candy  0. 

And  I'm  her  Jack-a-dandy  0. 
From  these  it  appears  that "  Jack-a-dandy,"  like 
"Jemmy  Jessamy,"  &c.,  was  the  title  of  a  smart 
young  fellow,  fit,  or  at  least  thinking  himself  fit,  to 
be  a  ladies'  darling.  I  do  not  think  that  Flippanta, 
though  she  speaks  petulantly,  has  any  different 
intention,  and  so  I  do  not  set  much  value  on  the 
testimony  of  Dyche's  '  Dictionary  '  (1744),  where 
it  is  defined,  "  a  little  impertinent  insignificant 
fellow."  At  least  the  examples  we  possess  are 


*  MR.  SOLLY  (ft*  S.  ix.  35)  mentions  having  lately 
heard  it  in  England. 


against  this,  and  the  traditional  meaning  appears 
to  be  preserved  in  the  more  modern  "  dandy-jack." 
"  My,  he  do  go  dandy-jacking  along  the  cliff,'* 
says  some  one  in  a  novel  by  Mr.  Manville  Fenn. 

(c.)  Dandiprat. — This  is  a  very  puzzling  word. 
As  we  have  seen  in  the  quotation  from  Fleetwood,. 
it  bore  two  senses  :  (1)  It  was  the  name  of  a  coin 
said  to  have  been  issued  by  Henry  VII.,  of  value- 
about  three  halfpence  (so  R.  Recorde,  1542) ;  and 
(2)  it  was  used  in  the  sense  of  dwarf,  urchin, 
whipper-snapper.  Of  these,  so  far  as  present  evi- 
dence shows,  the  coin-name  is  certainly  the  earlier. 
It  is  spoken  of  by  W.  Tyndal  ('  Practise  of  Pre- 
lates '),  and  by  Palsgrave  (*  L'Eclaircissement  de 
la  L.  Fr.'),  both  at  date  1530.  The  earliest  example 
of  the  dwarf-sense  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
is  in  John  Heywood's  poem  '  The  Spider  and  the 
Flie'(l556):— 

•  Yet  as  the  giantes  pawes  pat  downe  dandipratts, 
So  shall  we  put  downe  these  dandiprat  brag  brattes. 

Unless,  therefore,  we  shall  choose  to  jump  over 
the  evidence,  and  assume  the  later  sense  to  be  the 
earlier,  we  must  perforce  discard  such  excursions 
in  etymology  as  that  of  the  '  Imperial  Dictionary,* 
which  derives  the  word  "from  dandy,  a  fop,  and 
prat,  probably  for  prate,  or  for  brat"  Doubly  pre- 
posterous, seeing  that,  on  the  evidence,  the  dwarf- 
sense  is  posterous  to  the  coin-name  ;  and  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt,  dandy  is  a  long  way  posterous 
to  dandiprat. 

But  now  for  the  supposed  connexion  between 
these  three,  dandy,  jack- a- dandy,  and  dandiprat. 
I  see  no  great  difficulty  in  assuming  a  connexion 
between  the  first  two  ;  but  I  very  greatly  doubt 
their  affinity  with  dandiprat.  Bishop  Fleetwood's 
testimony  that  this  last  word  meant  something 
mean  and  contemptible,  is  very  much  borne  oat 
by  the  examples  of  it  which  we  possess,  going  on 
to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  best  it 
has  been  applied  jokingly  to  a  little  urchin  ;  but 
even  this  leaves  us  a  long  way  off  from  the  "  ex- 
quisite "  dandy,  and  we  have  nothing  with  which 
to  bridge  over  the  interval. 

The  same  objection  applies,  and  as  it  seems  to 
me  with  yet  greater  force,  to  the  connexion  pro- 
posed by  DR.  COEHAM  BREWER  and  Miss  BUSK 
(6">  S.  ix.  35),  and  partly  also  by  PROF.  SKEAT,  with 
the  Fr.  dandin,  dandiner.  Cotgrave  (1611)  ex- 
plains dandin  as  "  ninny,  noddy,  meacock  ";  dan- 
diner,  "  to  goe  gaping  ill  fauoredly,  to  gape  and 
looke  like  an  asse  ";  and  Littre  much  to  the  same 
effect  explains  the  verb,"  balancer  son  corps  d'une 
maniere  gauche  et  noncbalante."  Your  dandin  ief 
and  always  was,  a  lout ;  and  a  lout  is  the  antipodes 
of  a  dandy.  Not  in  outward  semblance  only.  The 
first  Lord  Lytton  has  somewhere  said  : — 

"  Since  the  days  when  Alcibiades  lounged  into  the 
Agora  with  doves  in  his  bosom,  the  fop  has  always  been 
credited  with  some  power  of  becoming  a  hero  "; 

but  the  lout  never.  Our  old  friend  George  Dandia 
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was  forced  to  go  on  his  knees  and  ask  pardon  of 
the  woman  whom  he  knew  to  have  betrayed  and 
befooled  him  ;  a  little  of  the  complexion  of  a  dandy 
might  have  saved  him  from  falling  so  low.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  to  accept  the  theory  that  dandin 
has  boxed  the  compass  and  become  dandy,  we 
ought  at  least  to  be  furnished  with  some  proof  of 
the  transition  ;  but  we  have  none  whatever. 

Thus,  then,  it  remains.  The  origin  of  dandiprat 
13  unknown  and  apparently  unknowable,  and  the 
origin  of  dandy  and  jack-a  dandy  is  about  equally 
lost  in  the  clouds.  C.  B.  MOUNT. 

P.S. — It  is  just  worth  while  to  ask  whether 
anything  might  be  made  out  of  the  name  Andrew. 
Dandie  is  its  familiar  form  in  Scotland  ;  and  the 
humours  of  the  dandy  are  nearer  to  the  grimaces 
of  the  Merry  Andrew  than  to  the  awkwardness  of 
the  dandin. 

SHAKSPEARIANA. 

THE  PLOT  OF  '  MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE.'— The 
May  Humber  of  the  Suizadok,  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  Historical  Society,  publishes 
*  letter  written  in  1547  by  a  young  Hungarian, 
then  studying  at  Vienna,  Joseph  Macarius  by 
name,  to  a  relative  and  benefactor  of  his  living  at 
Sarvdr  in  Hungary,  which,  as  pointed  out  by  a 
correspondent  in  the  June  number  of  the  same 
publication,  contains  the  earliest  known  version  of 
the  plot  of  Shakespeare's  '  Measure  for  Measure.' 

I  subjoin  an  English  version  of  the  extract  in 
question,  which  is  given  in  Hungarian  translation, 
the  original  being  probably  in  Latin: — 

"  The  following  new,  but  [ate]  memorable  little  story 
ia  now  in  circulation  here  among  us.  Two  citizens  of  a 
town  not  far  from  Milano,  who  happened  to  have  a  dispute 
with  angry  words,  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
«o  far  by  their  rage  and  imprudence,  that  one  transfixed 
and  killed  the  other  with  his  dagger.  The  guilty  man 
was  caught  red-handed,  arrested,  and  thrown  into  the 
public  prison  ;  but  his  young  wife,  who  was  of  fascinating 
beauty  and  very  fond  of  her  husband,  attempted  every 
means  to  secure  his  release  and  pardon.  She  went 
before  the  chief  justice — who  goes  there  by  the  name 
of  '  the  Spanish  Count  '—uttering  loud  cries  of  sorrow, 
and,  prostrating  herself  before  him,  craved  for  mercy, 
bcgRing  of  him  to  spare  the  life  of  her  husband  by  com- 
muting the  capital  sentence  into  a  heavy  fine,  offering 
him  an  enormous  sum  of  money  which  she  hoped  they 
would  be  able  to  realize  by  the  sale  of  all  their  earthly 
possessions.  He  [the  Count]  was  a  bachelor,  and  being 
fascinated  by  her  beauty,  informed  her  that  the  only 
price  he  would  accept  from  her  for  the  redemption  of 
her  husband's  life  was  the  possession  of  herself.  She 
sitated  fur  a  wh.le,  and  not  being  able  to  make  up  her 
there  and  then  whether  to  sacrifice  her  own 
ighted  troth  or  the  life  of  her  husband,  she  begged  the 
favour  that  a  short  time  be  allowed  her  for  reflection, 
which  was  granted.  Whereupon  8he  withdrew  and  ran 
in  great  haste  secretly  to  her  relatives  and  her  brothers- 

a-law,towhom  she  discovered  the  low  lust  ofthepro- 
njgate  judge,  begging  them  to  advise  her  as  to  what  she 

hould  do  under  such  embarrassing  circumstances.  They 
advised  her  to  save  her  husband's  life  at  any  cost,  con- 


soling her  that,  as  she  was  not  going  to  be  a  willing  acces- 
sory to  the  commission  of  the  acf,  her  soul  would  remain 
free  of  sin.  Having  thus  eased  her  conscience  by  first 
consulting  her  relatives,  and  being  driven— as  I  may  say 
— by  a  blind  love  for  her  husband,  she  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted the  judge's  offer.  The  deep  sorrow  depicted  in 
her  face  and  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  however,  were 
eloquent  witnesses  of  her  unwillingness,  and  the  wicked 
adulterer's  pleasure  v/as  greatly  spoilt  thereby.  Next 
day,  imagine  her  dismay  when  she  learnt  the  news  that 
her  husband  had  been  beheaded  after  a  1,  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  ransom  she  had  paid  for  his  life.  Embittered  by 
this  wanton  act,  she  once  more  sought  the  judge's  pre- 
sence, and  in  deepfelt  words  reproached  him  for  his 
breach  of  faith  by  taking  her  poor  husband's  life  after 
after  Laving  robbed  her  of  her  honour  and  covered  her 
very  name  with  shame.  But  finding  that  he  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  her  words  and  only  greeted  them  with  mock- 
ing laughter,  the  travelled  to  Milano,  to  see  Don  Fer- 
dinando  Gonzaga,  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
and  his  Imperial  Majesty's  vicegerent  for  that  province, 
to  whom  she  related  the  injustice  done  to  her  and  the 
shameful  way  she  had  been  deceived,  imploring  the 
vengeance  of  all  the  gods  [sic].  Don  Ferdinando  advised 
the  woman  to  keep  silence;  and  two  months  thereafter, 
without  even  hinting  to  the  guilty  judge  that  he  knew 
anything  of  the  case,  invited  him  and  several  citizens  to 
a  feast,  and  asked  the  woman  also  to  hold  herself  in 
readiness  so  as  to  be  able  to  appear  as  soon  as  she  was 
going  to  be  called,  without  letting  the  judge  know  of  her 
presence.  As  soon  as  their  hunger  was  stilled  and  their 
thirst  quenched,  Don  Ferdinando  beckoned  to  the  judge, 
and  informing  him  that  he  had  something  of  a  private 
nature  to  communicate  to  him,  bade  him  to  enter  another 
apartment,  where  he  taxed  the  terrified  man  with  the 
offence  and  censured  him  severely  for  his  low  and  brutal 
behaviour  towards  the  poor  woman.  '  And  since  you 
have  acted  towards  her  so  shamefully  and  despicably,' 
added  Don  Ferdinando, '  I  order  you  to  pay  her  forth- 
with 3,000  ducats  as  a  dowry.'  Then,  conducting  him 
back  to  the  ball  where  the  guests  were  assembled,  he 
called  upon  him  to  marry  at  once  the  woman  whom  he  had 
wronged,  and  by  making  her  his  lawful  wife  to  reinstate 
her  in  the  honourable  position  she  previously  held  in 
society  as  a  respectable  woman.  A  clergyman  was  then 
summoned,  who  married  the  couple  upon  the  spot,  rings 
being  exchanged  as  usual.  Don  Ferdinando  then  thus 
addressed  the  couple, '  Here,  woman,  tbis  is  to  be  your 
dowry,  as  I  wished  it,  and  your  previous  good  name  and 
honour  has  been  restored.  And  you,'  continued  he, 
addressing  the  Spanish  Count,  that  is  the  chief  justice, 
'  shall  have  your  bead  chopped  off  to-morrow  as  a  requital 
for  this  woman's  first  husband's  death.'  And  the  sentence 
was  actually  carried  out.  The  punishment  was  just,  and 
was  approved  of  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  [Charles  V.]. 
There  are  several  versions  of  the  tale  in  circulation,  and 
if  I  knew  that  Your  Honour  have  not  heard  a  better  one 
than  the  one  above  narrated  and  have  not  received  more 
reliable  news,  I  would  describe  it  again." 

The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  Hungarian 
Public  Record  Office  (the  Orsz^gos  Leve'lta'r)  at 
Budapest,  among  the  papers  of  the  Na"dasdv 
family.  It  is  dated  from  Vienna,  Oct.  1,  1547. 
So  far  as  one  can  judge  by  the  short  abstract  given 
as  a  note  by  Douce,  in  vol.  iii.  of  Halliwell's 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  '  Works '  (p.  228),  exactly 
the  same  version  of  this  story  is  given  in  Goulart't* 
1  Histoires  Admirables  et  Memorables  adveniies 
de  Nostre  Temps'  (Paris,  1618,  torn.  L  foL  221). 
The  town  where  the  event  is  said  to  hare  occurred 
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is  given  in  this  version  as  Como,  in  Italy,  which 
agrees  well  with  the  version  of  Macarius  that  it 
was  not  far  from  Milano.  The  date  1547  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  given  in  the  letter.  The  Spanish 
Count  is  in  Goulart's '  Histoire '  a  Spanish  captain ; 
bat  the  wronged  woman  makes  complaint  to  the 
Dnke  of  Ferrara. 

On  referring  to  Cusani's  *  Storia  di  Milano ' 
(Milano,  1861),  we  find  (vol.  i.  p.  281)  that  its 
ruler  after  the  death,  in  1546,  of  the  Marchese  de 
Vasto,  a  man  hated  by  the  people  for  his  extortions, 
was  Don  Ferrante  (i. «.,  Ferdinand)  Gonzaga, 
which  agrees  with  our  letter.  According  to 
Cusani,  he  was  "  vice-re  di  Sicilia,  uomo  istrutto, 
attivo  negli  affari  e  di  gentili  maniere,  per  cui  si 
cattivo  amore  i  rispetto."  He  completed  the  walls 
of  the  town,  enlarged  the  Piazza  di  Duomo,  and  in 
other  ways  embellished  and  improved  the  town. 
And  on  being  told  of  what  great  antiquity  the 
Columns  of  San  Lorenzo  were,  and  that  they  were 
in  imminent  danger  of  final  collapse  for  want  of 
attention,  he  had  them  carefully  repaired  and 
strengthened.  Thanks  to  his  solicitude,  therefore, 
they  still  stand,  and  may  be  seen  at  Milano  at  the 
present  day.  History  further  records  that  he  con- 
tinued in  the  government  of  Milano  until  sum- 
moned to  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries  by  Philip  II. 
At  the  siege  of  St.  Quentin  his  horse  stumbled, 
throwing  him  violently  to  the  ground,  and  from  the 
injuries  received  he  died,  amidst  universal  regret, 
at  Brussels  on  Nov.  15,  1557.  This  character 
agrees  very  well  with  that  of  the  avenger  of  the 
woman's  wrongs  in  our  story.  The  letter-writer 
states  that  Don  Ferdinando  was  the  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua.  This  requires  some  qualifica- 
tion. He  was  not  the  brother  of  Francis  Gonzaga, 
who  was  Duke  of  Mantua  and  Margrave  of  Mont- 
ferrat  in  1547  (he  succeeded  in  1540  and  died  in 
1550),  but  of  Frederick  Gonzaga,  the  first  Duke  of 
Mantua.  Don  Ferrante  himself  was  born  on 
Jan.  28,  1507,  and  at  his  death  bore  the  titles  of 
Duke  of  Arriano,  Prince  of  Molfetta  and  Count  of 
Guastalla.  (Cf.  Huebner's  '  Genealogische  Tabel- 
len,'  part  i.  tables  306  to  308.)  Though  Halliwell 
is  right  in  saying  that  in  '  Measure  for  Measure ' 
Shakespeare  has  infinitely  purified  a  barbarous 
tale,  I  cannot  help  agreeing  also  with  Hunter  that 
his  plot  is  still  "  improbable  and  disgusting,"  and 
with  Coleridge  that  "  the  pardon  and  marriage  of 

Angelo baffles  the  strong  indignant  claim  of 

justice  for  cruelty  with  lust  and  damnable  base- 
ness." The  version  of  the  tale  as  related  by 
Macarius  is  far  more  probable,  and  the  persons 
less  "  unindividualized "  than  in  the  play.  The 
Spaniard  is  not  quite  such  a  degraded  brute  as 
either  Shakespeare's  Angelo  or  Cinthio's  Juriste, 
and  the  woman  is  a  truer  representative  of  her  sex 
than  Isabella.  Everything  seems  to  point  to  the 
probability  that  the  events  as  related  by  the  Hun- 
garian student  and  the  French  story-teller  really 


took  place  at  Como  or  some  other  town  near 
Milano  in  or  about  1547,  and  that  the  special  law 
enacted  by  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  morals  of  the  town  of 
Gyula  ("Julio"),  is  merely  the  product  of  George 
Whetstone's  fertile  imagination.  In  Geraldo  Cin- 
thio's version,  the  scene  is  laid  at  Innsbruck 
(Ispruchi)  and  the  avenger  is  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian himself  (Massimiano) ;  Shakespeare  trans- 
fers the  action  to  Vienna,  of  which  city,  as  it  has 
already  been  pointed  out  by  Knight,  there  never 
has  been  a  ruler  of  the  name  of  the  Duke  Vin- 
centio,  and  among  all  his  dramatis  personce  there 
is  not  a  single  name  that  is  even  intended  to  be 
German. 

According  to  the  correspondent  already  referred 
to,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Szdzadok,  the  same 
subject  has  been  utilized  by  Claude  Rouillet,  in 
his  tragedy,  'Philamire,'  published  in  1563,  two 
years  before  Cinthio's  '  Hecatommithi,'  in  which 
also  the  wife  sacrifices  herself  for  her  husband,  and 
not  the  sister  for  her  brother.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  this  piece.  L.  L.  K. 

"RuNAWAYES  EYES"  (8th  S.  i.  432,  518;  ii.  35, 
75,  135  ;  iii.  285). — I  cannot  for  a  moment  accept 
the  ridiculous  guess  that  we  here  have  a  misprint 
for  unawayrs.  It  is  founded  on  the  cool  statement 
that  "  the  old  mode  of  spelling  unawares  was  un- 
awayrs" Was  it,  indeed?  Then  will  any  one 
kindly  submit  some  quotations  to  prove  it  ]  It  was 
certainly  not  the  normal  spelling,  and  I  can  see  no- 
reason  for  the  insertion  of  the  diphthong  ay  in- 
stead of  the  usual  and  correct  a.  This  is  how 
Shakespearian  "emendations"  are  produced. 
They  are  frequently  founded  on  unsupported  as- 
sumptions. WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

*  PERICLES.' — In  the  notes  to  'Pericles'  in  the 
concluding  volume  of  the  'Cambridge  Shakespeare 
the  editor  enumerates  the  several  quarto  editions 
of  that  play,  and  remarks  that  the  imperfect  edition 
dated  1611  in  the  British  Museum  is  unique.  So 
far  back  as  1891  I  called  attention  in  « N.  &  Q.'  to 
the  fact  that  a  perfect  copy  of  that  edition  had 
come  into  my  possession.  I  collated  the  new- 
found leaves  with  the  old  editions,  but  the  differ- 
ences were  not  important  enough  to  publish. 

MAURICE  JONAS. 


MIDSUMMER  BONFIRES. — Dr.  Murray,  in  the 
'  New  English  Dictionary,'  bestows  his  usual  ex- 
haustive treatment  on  the  word  "bonfire,"  and 
shows  the  term  in  its  original  form  as  bone  fire, 
"  a  great  fire  in  which  bones  were  burnt  in  the 
open  air."  In  the  examples  cited  are  references  to 
the  custom  of  lighting  these  huge  fires  at  mid- 
summer. The  usage  is  set  forth  in  an  Ordinary  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Cooks  of  Newcastle- upon-Tyne,  ' 
dated  1575,  which  prescribes  that  they 
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"  shall  yearely  of  their  owne  cost  and  charge  main- 
teigne  and  keep  the  bonefires  according  to  the  aun- 
cient  custome  of  the  f&id  towne  on  the  Sand-hill  there 
that  is  to  say  one  bonefire  on  the  even  of  the  feast  of  the 
Nativitie  of  St.  John  Baptist,  commonly  called  Midsomer 
even  and  the  other  on  the  even  of  the  feast  of  St.  Peter 
the  Apostle  if  it  shall  please  the  maior  and  aldermen  of 
the  said  towne  for  the  time  being  to  have  the  same  bone- 
fires." 

(Quoted  in  Brand,  'Hist,  of  Newc.,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  722).  The  municipal  accounts  of  Newcastle  at 
subsequent  dates  contain  such  entries  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

"  Julii  1579  :  Paid  to  the  Cookes  for  mackinge  on  the 
bone-fires  on  the  Sandhill  on  Midsummer  even  and  Sancte 
Peter's  even,  8s.  Geven  to  the  Waites  for  playinge  on 
31idsummer  even,  12cZ." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  incongruity  of  a  bon- 
fire at  midsummer  led  to  the  disuse  of  the  ob- 
servance in  Newcastle.  But  in  remoter  parts  of 
Northumberland  the  custom  has  survived  to  this 
day,  wood  being  now  substituted  for  bones  as 
fuel.  The  Newcastle  Daily  Journal  of  July  7 
reports  the  burning  of  the  bonfire  at  the  village  of 
Whalton,  distant  twelve  and  a  half  miles  north- 
west from  Newcastle,  in  the  following  words  :— 

"  Old  world  customs  are  long-lived  in  quiet  country 
places,  and  one  of  the  oldest  had  its  annual  observance 
on  Tuesday  night  [July  4]  at  Whalton.     «  Bonfire  night,' 
it  is  called  ......  There  is  evidence  that  a  bonfire  has  always 

been  lighted  at  sundown  in  the  village  of  Whalton  on  the 
4th  of  July,  Old  Midsummer  Day.  The  oldest  in- 
habitant never  knew  it  to  be  forgotten  or  neglected, 
though  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  population  have  an 
appreciable  effect  in  the  manner  in  which  the  old  custom 
ii  i  observed.  But  still  the  faggots  are  dragged  down  the 
village  by  the  youths  with  much  noise  and  shouting, 
and  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  fiddle  is  always  part  of 
the  ceremony." 

To  complete  the  resemblance  to  a  heathenish 
festival,  it  may  be  added  that  as  late  as  twenty 
years  ago  the  ancient  custom  had  been  retained 
f  keeping  up  the  music  and  dancing  until  the 
flames  decreased,  when  young  couples  who  wished 
for  luck  in  married  life  leaped  together  across  the 
embers  and  over  the  dying  flames. 

R.  OLIVER  HESLOP. 

HANNIBAL'S  VINEGAR.—  In  '  N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S. 
ii.  and  iii.,  there  was  a  long  and  nearly  exhaustive 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  Hannibal's  march 
across  the  Alps.  The  following  passage  from 
The'ophile  Gautier's  'Italia,'  chap,  ii.,  seems  to 
me  pretty  well  to  settle  the  veracious  story  of 
the  vinegar  which  has  been  so  closely  associated 
with  the  name  of  Hannibal.  "  Solvuntur  risu 
tabulae." 


,      u  Simplon,  que  nous  allona  suivre,  est  une 
'  du  genie  humain.    Napoleon,  se  souvenant  de 
peine  que  devait  avoir  cue  Annibal  a  faire  fondre 
is  les  Alpes  avec  du  vinaigre,  comme  le  racontent 
•leusement  les  historiens,  a  voulu  e"pargner  ce  travail 
t  conquerants  qui  d&ireraient  entrer  en  Italie,  et  a 
fait  executor  en  trois  ans  ce  chemin  miraculeux.    II 
fallait  que  le  vinaigre  antique  fut  d'une  force  terrible, 


car  cent  soixante  mille  quintaux  de  poudre  et  dix  mille 
hommes  suffirent  tout  au  plus  a  faire  a  1'apre  flanc  de 
la  montagne  cet  imperceptible  raie  qu'on  appelle  une 
route." 

Amongst  the  various  explanations  of  the  vinegar 
story  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  following 
suggested.  Is  it  not  possible  that,  when  Livy  was 
writing  this  passage  in  his  history,  Clio,  being 
engaged  elsewhere,  deputed  her  sister  Thalia  to 
fill  her  place  for  the  nonce  by  Livy's  desk5  and  the 
Muse  of  Comedy,  being  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation,  "rounded"  this  story  into  the  ear  of 
the  historian  for  the  fun  of  seeing  him  (and  nine- 
teen centuries)  believe  it  ? 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

AMBASSADORS  TO  RUSSIA. — In  the  notes  about 
Sir  John  Bowes  the  following  English  envoyh 
being  sent  to  Russia  are  omitted.  I  extract  their 
names  from  the  same  old  MS.  Privy  Council 
Orders  I  quoted  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  iii.  242.  In 
May,  1575,  Sir  Daniel  Silvester  was  sent  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  emperor  on  various  subjects,  prin- 
cipally about  a  league  she  had  entered  into  with 
the  emperor,  which  had  been  arranged  three  years 
before  secretly  through  Antonie  Jenkinson,  whom 
the  Queen  had  sent  to  Russia. 

E.  E.  THOTTS. 

Sulhamstead,  Beading. 

"BLOOD."— In  1887  the  'New  English  Die- 
tionary '  declared  of  blood,  "  a  'buck/  a  f  fast '  or 
foppish  man,"  &c.,  that  it  was  "  Obs.  in  Great 
Britain  except  as  a  reminiscence  of  last  century  "; 
but  in  1893  it  is  current  among  Cambridge  uni- 
versity men,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  may 
have  a  renewed  spell  of  popularity  throughout  the 
land.  In  an  article  headed  '  The  Immorality  of 
Success,'  the  Granta  of  June  3  remarks,  con- 
cerning pending  examinations  : — 

"  The  Blood  who,  up  to  now,  has  only  regarded  Algebra 
as  a  fantaotic  name  for  a  pretty  girl,  dashes  off  in  pursuit 
of  quadratic  equations  with  an  enthusiasm  which  shows 
that  he  has  not  ridden  to  hounds  for  nothing." 

And  again,  in  the  "  May  "  week  number  (Jane  9) 
we  have  as  an  item  in  a  burlesque  programme  of 
river  and  riverside  events,  "  Equestrian  display  by 
Bloods  on  the  Far  Bank."  The  Parrot,  a  May 
Week  paper,  which  was  to  have  been  a  daily  but 
did  not  survive  its  second  appearance,  had  articles 
on  '  The  Blood '  and  « The  Pseudo-Blood. '  Of  the 
former  it  is  said — 

'  No  self-respecting  Blood  would  ever  crow  upon  his 
neighbour's  dunghill,  much  less  would  he  enter  the  Uni- 
versity without  the  stipend  of  unlimited  credit He 

may  be  seen  to  advantage  in  the  Pitt  Smoking-Room. 
He  may  never  be  seen  to  a  disadvantage.  The  severity 
of  his  Brow  is  only  emulated  by  that  of  his  Shirt  Front, 
while  the  coolness  of  his  wine  vies  vainly  with  that  of  his 
behaviour.  He  is  sometimes  a  Fool,  and  sometimes  he  is 
not.  He  is  occasionally  frisky,  but  never  undignified. 
His  temper  may  be  ruffled,  but  his  hair  never.  He  is 
generally  a  gentleman He  likes  to  be  taken  notice  of. 
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To  ignore  him  is  to  annoy  him.  To  despise  him  ia  im- 
possible. Only  a  Pseudo-Blood  can  be  despised,  and  he 
will  be  despised  in  the  next  number." 

It  is  there  asserted  of  him, — 

"  He  never  gets  up  till  twelve  or  one,  and  never  retires 

before  three He  generally  gambles  and  always  bets  at 

Newmarket.    He  is  a  Fool He  is  possessed  of  300J.  a 

year  and  lives  at  the  rate  of  80(M His  cap  is  battered, 

and  his  gown  torn.  His  rooms  are  a  reflection  of  his 
foolish  mind." 

An  illustration  in  the  May  Week  number  of  the 
K.  P.  consists  of  an  ill-drawn  creature  intended 
for  a  dandy,  and  an  " artless  one,"  who  thus 
addresses  him,  "  Oh  !  Mr.  Fitznoodle,  do  tell  me 
what  sort  of  a  thing  a  blood  is." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

[A  well-known  personage^n  Leeds  was  always,  1840-60, 
spoken  of  as  Blood  A — .  ] 

"MRS.  GRUNDY."— " MM.  Grundy"  I  have 
understood  to  be  the  incarnation  of  the  propriety 
of  a  neighbourhood,  as  in  Morton's  '  Speed  the 
Plough,'  but  the  excellent  lady  when  she  goes 
abroad  must  take  on  a  new  character.  Bernstein, 
in  his  '  Ferdinand  Lassalle  as  a  Social  Reformer/ 
1893,  says  :— 

"  In  the  fifties,  and  even  later,  '  Gartenlaube  Liberal- 
ism '  honoured  Hutten  and  Sickingen  as  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  ru.tioi.al  and  advanced  movement,  and 
ignored  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  their  claps.  And 
Lassalle  does  exactly  the  game  in  his  drama.  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  and  Franz  von  Sickingen  fight  against  the 
Roman  Antichrist  solely  for  the  sake  of  intellectual  free- 
dom/' &C.-P.  39. 

In  a  note  the  translator  tells  us  "Gartenlaube 
is  the  German  equivalent  of  our  Mrs.  Grundy."  Is 
it?  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  old  lady 
approving  of  sacrifices  "  for  the  sake  of  intellectual 
freedom."  Should  not  "  Gartenlaube  Liberalism  " 
be  translated  bourgeois  or  middle-class  liberalism? 
Mrs.  Grundy  as  a  Socialist  seems  to  outrage  all 
literary  proprieties  ! 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  BLACK. 

12,  Sardinia  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

THE  WATCH'S  BILLS.— During  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  the  watch  always  carried 
"  bills,"  which  Shakespearian  commentators  have 
sufficiently  described,  and  which  seem  to  have 
been  broad-bladed  instruments  at  the  end  of  staves. 
Allusions  to  the  fact  that  the  watch  carried  bills  are 
found  in  many  old  plays  and  pamphlets.  Thus, 
in  the  'Alimony  Lady,'  1659,  Act  III.  sc.  v., 
occurs  this  stage  direction:  "  Enter  Constable  and 
Watch,  in  rug  gowns,  bills,  and  dark  lanthorns." 
In  Dekker's  '  0  per  se  0,'  1612,  there  is  a  picture 
of  a  watchman,  with  his  bill  and  lanthorn  over  his 
shoulder.  These  bills  were  generally  kept  in  poor 
condition,  and  were  full  of  rust.  Allusions  to 
these  rusty  bills,  or  "brown  bills"  as  they  are 
called,  are  numerous  in  old  writers.  Thus  in 
Lyly's(?)  'Pappe  with  an  Hatchet'  we  find,  "  Wee 


challenge  him  at  all  weapon?,  from  the  taylors 
bodkin  to  the  watchmans  browne  bill."  This  same 
expression  occurs  in  Lyly's  comedy  (  Sapho  and 
Phao,'  II.  iii.;  and  this  similarity  of  phrases  helps 
to  prove  Lyly's  authorship  of  '  Pappe  with  an 
Hatchet.'  Shakespeare  has  numerous  references 
to  the  watchmen's  rusty  bills,  as  in  'Lear,1  IV.  vi. ; 
'Richard  II.,'  III.  ii.  &c.  In  the  Epistle  Dedi- 
catory of  'Nash's  Lenten  Stuff,'  1599,  we  find 
"  Let  the  can  of  strong  ale  be  your  constable,  with 
the  toast  for  his  brown  bill,  and  sugar  and  nut- 
megs his  watchmen."  In  Act  IV.  scene  ii.  of  Lyly'a 
'  Endimion,'  1591,  a  page  says  of  the  watch,  "Their 
wits  are  all  as  rustic  as  their  bils";  and  in  the 
song  that  follows  the  watch  call  themselves  "  bil- 
men  "  and  "  browne  bils.7'  In  Middleton's  '  Blurt, 
Master  Constable,'  1602,  we  have  : — 

Which  is  the  constable's  house  1 

At  the  sign  of  the  Brown-Bill. 

It'is  well  known  that  Shakespeare'*  Dogberry 
and  watch  are  imitations  of  the  constable  and 
watch  in  Lyly's  '  Endimion '  (ubi  supra).  Dog- 
berry, I  may  add,  became  very  popular,  and  his 
character  was  often  imitated,  as  in '  The  Heir,'  1633, 
Act  IV.,  by  Thomas  May,  and  in  '  Lady  Alimony,' 
1659,  III.  v.  J.  E.  SPINGARN. 

New  York. 

THE  "GOLDEN  DOG"  OF  QUEBEC.— When  in 
Quebec,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I  went  to  see  the 
famous  "  golden  dog  "  on  the  post-office,  with  the 
motto, — 

Je  suis  un  chien  qui  ronge  1'os, 

En  le  rongeant  je  prende  mon  repos,  &c. 

In  the  guide-book  to  Quebec  the  phrase  "  a  puzzle 
to  so  many  "  occurs  in  allusion  to  it ;  also  occurs 
the  fact  that  an  ancient  corner-stone  was  found 
while  demolishing  the  old  structure  (on  the  site  of 
which  the  present  building  is  erected),  on  which 
was  cut  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  between  the  letters 
P.  H.,  dated  1735 ;  also  a  piece  of  lead,  bearing 
"  Nicholas  Jacques  dit  Philiber  m'a  pose  le  26 
Aout  1734."  Various  legends  follow  in  the  guide- 
book. In  the  *  Memoirs '  of  Henri  Masers  de 
Latude,  a  translation  of  which  I  have  just  read, 
occurs  the  following: — 

"On  entering  Bicetre  I  had  assumed  the  name  of 
'Jedor'  [evidently  'je  dor'],  in  allusion  to  a  dog, 
the  figure  of  wbich  I  had  seen  on  the  gates  of  a  citadel, 
with  a  bone  between  his  paws,  and  the  following  under- 
neath :  •  i  gnaw  my  bone,  expecting  the  day  when  I  may 
bite  him  who  has  bitten  me.'  " 

Latude  was  imprisoned  in  1748.  The  famous 
golden  dog  is  evidently  neither  original  nor 
peculiar  to  Quebec.  0.  Rowe,  Major  K.A. 

ONE  WHO  WAS  AT  THE  SIEGE  OF  DERRT. — The 
following  interesting  cutting  is  from  the  Liverpool 
Courier  of  July  14 :  — 

"  It  may  be  assumed  that  there  are  few  persons  now 
living  who  have,  like  Dr.  W.  H.  Moore,  of  Formby, 
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talked  with  a  person  who  had  spoken  to  another  perso 
who  was  present  at  the  famous  siege  of  the  '  M  aide 
City,'  whose  'prentice  boys  made  themselves  famous  i 
history  by  showing  what  should  be  done  when  an  enem 
approached  the  gates.  The  siege  of  Derry  took  place  i 
1689,  BO  that  two  centuries  and  four  years  have  elapse: 
and  yet  it  is  communicated  to  present  day  people  alon 
a  chain  of  only  three  links.  The  doctor's  grandfathe 
(Mr.  Joseph  Moore,  of  Bond's  Glen,  near  Derry) 
born  in  1767,  and  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  four  scor 
and  five.  When  he  died,  in  1852,  the  doctor  was  sixteei 
years  of  age.  The  old  man  and  the  youth  had  oftei 
talked  of  the  brave  days  of  old,  and  the  former  took  prid 
in  referring  to  his  great-grandmother  (Elizabeth  Lyon 
of  Mtlenan,  near  Derry),  who  was  present  at  the  siege  o 
the  city.  She  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-five  years,  beinj 
born  in  1684,  and  dying  in  1779,  when  the  doctor's  grand 
father  (then  a  boy  of  twelve  years)  attended  her  funeral 
This  Elizabeth  Lyon,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  was  one  o 
those  who  were  driven  under  the  walls  of  Derry  by  orde 
of  the  French  commander  of  King  James's  troops  during 
the  siege  of  the  city.  And  Dr.  Moore  heard  of  her  from 
one  who  had  spoken  to  her  ninety  years  after  the  siege.' 

W.  D.  PINK. 

MISQUOTATION. — It  is  curious  lo  find  the  well 
known  passage  from  '  Hamlet,'  V.  ii.  10,  11— 
There 's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Kougli-hew  them  how  we  will, 

thus  misquoted  : — 

"  The  poet's  words  are  true  :  '  There  is  a  Providence 
that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  may.'  " 

This  misquotation  is  in  chap,  xxxvii.  of  '  A  Fair 
Jewess,'  by  B.  L.  Farjeon,  which  is  appearing 
weekly  in  the  supplement  to  the  Leeds  Mercury. 
In  Punch,  May  27,  p.  252,  col.  2,  Toby  remarks : 

"You  remember  the  case  of  another  chest  and  its 
weird  associations  ? 

Fifteen  men  on  a  dead  man's  chest — 

Ho  !  Ho  !  Ho  1  and  a  bottle  of  rum  !  " 
The  quotation  is  from  R.  L.  Stevenson's  famous 
'  Treasure  Island,'  and  should  be — 

Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man's  chest — 
Yo-ho-ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum  ! 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

WEST    INDIAN    SUPERSTITIONS    CONCERNING 
BIRDS'  EGGS. — 

1.  If  you  eat  blue  birds'  eggs  you  will  be  rest- 
lees  as  long  as  you  live,  no  place  will  have  the 
power  to  hold  you  long. 

2.  Any  one  who  eats  a  mocking  bird's  eggs  will 
never  keep  a  secret. 

J.  Any  one  who  robs  a  killdee's  nest  and  eats  its 
eg«s  will  certainly  break  an  arm. 

He  who  eats  a  dove's  egg  will  be  foHowed  by 
ill-luck. 

5.  The  egg  of  any  bird  with  yellow  plumage  will 
cause  a  fever. 

6.  He  who  eats  an  owl's  egg  will  always  be 
ehneking. 

The  above  were  obtained   for  me   from   some 
itives  who  are  now,  for  a  time,  resident  in  London. 
PAUL  BIERLET. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

GOLF. — Goff  seems  to  be  establishing  itself  as 
the  pronunciation  of  golf,  although  until,  a  few- 
years  ago,  the  game  became  popular  south  of  the 
Tweed,  the  English  retained  the  sound  of  the  I. 
Bailey  gives  the  spelling  goff  (and  not  golf)  in  hit 
'Dictionary';  but  Johnson  omits  the  word  alto- 
gether. Modern  dictionaries,  so  far  as  I  hare 
ascertained,  give  golf  not  only  as  the  form,  but  as 
the  pronunciation  of  the  word.  May  I  convert 
this  communication  into  a  query  by  asking  whether 
golf  was  introduced  into  North  America  by  the 
early  Dutch  settlers,  and  how  the  word  is  pro- 
nounced in  the  United  States  ? 

HENRY  ATTWELL. 

Barnes. 

GRENVILLE  ;  ADAMS.— On  October  18,  1792 
(Gent.  Mag.},  George  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Swan  wick 
Place,  Hants,  "  and  late  of  his  Majesty's  ship 
Blonde,"  was  married  at  Southampton  "  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Grenville,  daughter  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Grenville,  and  nearly  related  to  Lord  Grenville's 
family."  Further  information  desired  concerning 
both  families.  BEAULIEU. 

FIELD  NAMES. — Butcher's  Close,  field  name  in 
Preston  Candover,  Hants,  next  to   Galley   Hill, 
otherwise  Gallows  Hill.     In  a  parish  not  far  off 
Avington,  in  Hants,  a  field  of  the  same  name  is 
said   by   tradition   to    have  been    used    for    the 
laughter  of  beasts  and  cattle  for  the  supply  of 
he  army  of  the  king  or  Parliament  at  the  time  of 
Cheriton  fight.     Are  there  any  other  like  traditions 
associated   with  the  name  elsewhere  ?     Morrey, 
name  of  a  local  meadow.     What  is  the  meaning  of 
he  word  ;  is  it  common  ?    Explanation  wanted  of 
jiffl.mds,  Lilleys,  Inhams,  Lobdell,  Dellmandown, 
Vlitcheman,  Sbapley,  Chavis,   Dunnecliffc,  Canon 
Wood — other  local  names  ?  VICAR. 

ROSICRUCIAN  PHRASE.  —  Can  any  of  your 
earned  readers  translate  or  give  me  the  Hebrew 
pelling  of  the  following  Rosicrucian  phrase,  which 
s  written  in  roman  letters  as  three  words? — 
Taphza  Benezelthar  Thaseraphimarah." 

JAMES  PLATT,  Jun. 

JOHN  BUTTON,  Clk.,  a  personal  friend  and  adviser 
f  the  founder,  was  the  first  master  of  the  Charter- 
Duse  Hospital,  to  which  post  he  was  nominated 
y  the  founder,  Thomas  Sutton,  Esq.,  of  Camp's 
Castle,  co.  Cambridge,  by  a  deed  dated  October  30, 
611.  Button  was  then  Vicar  of  Littlebury, 
ssex.  He  resigned  his  mastership  in  1614,  and 
instituted  November  9  in  that  year  to  rectory 
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of  Dunsby,  Lines.,  a  living  in  the  presentation  of  the 
school  governors,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
Dunsby  Church,  October,  1626.  His  widow 
Mary,  als.  Carewe,  administered  to  his  will 
January  12,  1628/9.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  help  me  as  to  who  Mary  Hutton's  second 
husband  was,  and  to  what  branch  of  the  Carewe 
family  I  can  tack  him  on  ?  JUSTIN  SIMPSON. 
Stamford. 

STOURTON  FAMILY.— Wanted,  any  biographical 
information  touching  John,  first  Lord  Stourton 
(died  1463),  and  his  son  William,  second  Lord 
Stourton  (died  1478).  What  is  known  of  Stourton 
House,  Fulham,  where  they  resided ;  and  how  long 
did  it  remain  in  the  family  (Cal.  Inq.  p.m.,  2  and 
17  Ed.  IV.)?  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

ROYAL  HOUSE  OF  FRANCE.— If  any  reader  of 
your  invaluable  paper  would  kindly  supply  it,  I 
should  be  very  much  obliged  for  proof  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  ancient  royal  house  of  France 
and  the  house  of  Boulogne,  and  the  genealogical 
proof  of  the  descent  of  the  latter  from  the  Gernons 
(i.  e.,  Cavendish,  &c.),  and  for  anything  of  marked 
interest  concerning  the  genealogy  and  heraldry  in- 
volved anywhere  along  the  line. 

PAR   LA   SPLENDEUR. 

ENGRAVING. — In  Percy  Fitzgerald's  *  History  of 
Pickwick '  (1891)  is  recorded  that  Mr.  R  W.  Buss 
painted  a  picture  of  "'Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Smoking 
his  First  Pipe,'  where  the  consternation  of  the 
servant  on  entering  is  humorously  conveyed." 
Was  an  engraving  of  this  picture  published  ? 

T.  N.  BRUSHFIELD,  M.D. 

Salterton,  Devon. 

COUNT  ALFRED  DE  VAUDREUIL  was  one  of  the 
stewards  of  the  Westminster  School  anniversary 
dinner  on  May  7,  1825.  I  should  be  glad  to 
receive  any  information  about  him.  He  was 
apparently  admitted  to  the  school  as  Alfred  Vau- 
dreuil  on  January  23,  1812,  and  left  Bartholomew- 
tide,  1815.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

OLD  BOOK. — I  have  an  old  book  in  black-letter 
English,  and  should  feel  much  obliged  for  some 
information  respecting  it.  I  may  say  I  have 
searched  many  records  of  early  printers,  but  have 
never  come  across  any  mention  of  either  printer  or 
book.  The  title-page  is  as  follows :  "  A  Dialogue 
of  Comforte  agaynst  Tribulacion  made  by  an  Hun 
garien  in  Latine,  and  translated  oute  of  Latine 
into  Frenche,  and  oute  of  Frenche  into  Englishe." 
On  the  last  page  is  as  follows :  "  Imprinted  at 
London  in  Flete  Strete  within  Temple  Barre  at 
the  Signe  of  the  Hand  and  Starre,  by  Richarde 
Tottell,  ye  xviii  day  of  Nove'bre,  1553." 

WILLIAM  T.  ROBERTS. 

T.  B.  MACAULAY'S  CONTEMPORARIES  AT  SCHOOL. 
— In  a  letter  to  his  father,  written  from  Mr.  Pres- 


ton's establishment  at  Shelford,  and  dated  Feb.  22, 
1813,  Macaulay  says  : — 

'With  respect  to  my  health,  I  am  very  well,  and 
tolerably  cheerful,  as  Blundell,  the  best  and  most  clever 
of  all  the  scholars,  is  very  kind,  and  talks  to  me  and  takes 
my  part.  He  is  quite  a  friend  of  Mr.  Preaton's.  The 
other  boya,  especially  Lyon,  a  Scotch  boy,  and  Wilbsr- 
force,  are  very  good-natured,  and  we  might  have  gone  on 

very  well  had  not  one ,  a  Bristol  fellow,  come  here. 

He  is  unanimously  allowed  to  be  a  queer  fellow,  and  is 
generally  characterised  as  a  foolish  boy,  and  by  most  of 
us  as  an  ill-natured  one." 

The  compiler  of  Lord  Macaulay's  'Life  and 
Letters '  has  of  his  charity  left  blank  the  offender's 
name.  But  perhaps  after  an  interval  of  eighty 
years  it  would  not  be  unkind  to  reveal  it.  Can 
any  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.'  supply  the  omission? 
After  all,  it  is  no  lasting  disgrace  to  have  failed  to 
get  on  at  school  with  Macaulay,  who  at  times  must 
have  been  a  little  trying.  GUALTERULUS. 

KING  OF  NORTHUMBRIA.— Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  if  there  ever  was  a 
King  of  Northumbria  of  the  name  of  "  Bured  "  or 
"  Burhead  " — I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  orthography ; 
and  if  there  were,  which  modern  family  is  de- 
scended from  him  ?  Any  information  referring 
thereto  will  be  acceptable.  T.  H. 

NATIONAL  ANTHEMS.— Will  some  one  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  where  I  can  find  information 
about  the  National  Anthems — words  and  music — 
of  different  countries  other  than  our  own  ? 

YAP. 

MURTOUGH    O'BRIEN,    "  KlNG    OF   IRELAND."— 

His  daughter  "  Lafeacott  "  is  said  to  have  married 
Roger  de  Montgomery.  I  suppose  this  prince  was 
King  of  Munster,  but  not  of  Ireland,  for  he  lived, 
I  think,  in  the  days  of  Roderick  O'Connor,  who 
was  arch-king.  Who  was  this  Murtough's  or 
Murrough's  father ;  and  what  are  his  correct  place 
and  time  in  the  O'Brien  genealogy  ?  X.  Y.  Z. 

HYDE  PARK  CORNER.  —  In  *  Yanity  Fair,' 
chap,  xxii.,  the  following  allusion  occurs: — 

"  And  the  carriage  drove  on,  taking  the  road  down 
Piccadilly,  where  Apsley  House  and  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital wore  red  jackets  still." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  wearing  "red  jackets" 
in  this  sentence  ?  E.  S.  E.  C. 

[Apsley  House  was  originally  of  red  brick,  as  doubtless 
was  St.  George's  Hospital.] 

WALTER  CROMWELL.— Any  clue  to  relationship 
of  Walter  Cromwell,  of  Baling,  1668,  to  Walter 
Williams,  alias  Cromwell,  1540,  will  oblige. 

C.  H. 

"THE  GENERAL  WOLFE."— I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  if  there  are  any  inns  with  this  sign  other 
than  at  Westerham,  St.  Austell,  and  in  London. 

C:   E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKSON. 
Eden  Bridge. 
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ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  TH 
ROUND  TABLE. — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  anj 
one  would  inform  me  where  I  can  find  a  descrip 
tion  of  the  arms  attributed  to  King  Arthur  an 
his  knights.  R.  UPTON.  J 

THATCHED    CHURCHES. — The  church  of  Pake 
field,   a  parish   near    Lowestoft,   Suffolk,   has    a 
thatched  roof.      Can  any  of  the  contributors  o 
'  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  say  if  there  is  any  other  church 
in  England  having  thatch  for  its  roof  ? 

HUBERT  SMITH. 

Lowestoft. 

"  JENAL  ":  "  JANNOCK."— These  words  are  dia 
lect  both  in  North  and  South  Staffordshire.  Th< 
former,  a  substantive,  is  applied  to  a  narrow  alley 
The  latter,  an  adjective,  used  in  the  sense  o 
genuine  or  above-board,  is  said  to  be  in  prinl 
epelt  as  above.  Can  any  of  your  contributors  say 
whether  these  are  common  to  other  dialects,  and 
what  their  etymology  is  ?  JOHN  YOUNG. 

Blore  Rectory,  Ashbourne. 

["  Jannock  "  ia  familiar  in  the  West  Riding.] 

THISTLE. — A  thistle  with  three  flowers  springing 
from  one  stem  is  a  highly  honoured  Scottish 
symbol.  It  is  said  that  an  enemy  once,  having 
trod  upon  it,  screamed,  and  thus  roused  a  Scottish 
sentinel  and  saved  the  army.  Is  this  the  tradition  ? 
To  what  nation  or  tribe  did  the  enemy  belong? 
I  have  heard  the  Danes  mentioned.  Is  the  tra- 
dition connected  with  any  special  event  in  Scottish 
history  ?  SCOT. 

'  THE  ENGLISH  FESTIUALL.' — Thomas  Becon, 
one  of  Archbishop  Cranmer's  chaplains,  and  a  once 
well-known  controversial  writer,  quotes  a  Catholic 
book  which  he  calls '  The  English  Festiuall.'  What 
book  is  this  ?  Has  it  been  reprinted  in  modern 
times  ]  ANON. 

LINES  IN  THE  REGISTER  OF  EASTON  MAUDUIT. 
— There  is  much  elegance  in  the  following  lines  on 
St.  Luke  in  the  register  of  Easton  Mauduit, 
Northants.  They  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Remington,  vicar  c.  1710.  Can  any  one  state  their 
author  or  origin  1 

Lucas  Evangelii  et  medicinae  munera  pandens 

Artibus  hinc,  illinc  religione,  valet 

Utilis  ille  labor,  per  quern  vixere  tot  aegri, 

Utilior  per  quern  tot  didicere  mori. 

E.  VENABLES. 

"  RUMBELOW":  ST.  YAGO  DE  LEON.— In  '  West- 
ward Ho  ! '  (p.  7  of  the  3s.  6d.  ed.)  occurs  the  word 
"rumbelow"  in  the  burden  of  a  sailor's  song. 
\\  hat  does  it  mean  1  None  of  the  dictionaries 
and  glossaries  I  have  been  able  to  consult  gives  me 
any  help.  In  chap.  xxi.  (p.  379)  a  place  is  men- 
tioned as  "St.  Yago  de  Leon,"  and  again  on 
pp.  382  and  392  as  "  St.  Yago."  On  pp.  387  and 


388  the  place  is  called  "  St.  Jago."     Where  is  the 
place ;  and  which  spelling  is  correct  ?        A.  G. 

EARTHENWARE  IN  SCOTLAND. — In  referring  to 
Chaffers's  work  on  'Pottery  and  Porcelain,'  I 
observe  that  though  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish 
potteries  are  mentioned,  no  reference  is  made  to 
the  manufacture  of  pottery  in  Scotland.  Were, 
then,  the  Scots  at  all  times  indebted  to  England 
and  the  Continent  for  their  supply  of  domestic 
earthenware;  or  has  their  manufacture  been  lost 
sight  of  ?  JAMES  DALLAS. 

MORGANATIC  MARRIAGE.  —  A  Scotchman  is 
popularly  said  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  com- 
prehending a  joke.  English  people  appear  to 
labour  under  an  entire  inability  to  understand  the 
German  marriage  law.  A  newspaper  cutting 
which  has  recently  fallen  into  my  hands  informs 
me  that  Francis  of  Hohenstein — son  of  Alexander 
of  Wiirtemberg  and  Claudine,  Countess  of  Hohen- 
stein, nee  De  Rbe"dey— now  Duke  of  Teck,  was 
legitimatized  in  1863,  so  far  as  the  country  of 
Wiirtemberg  was  concerned,  but  that  he  has  no 
legitimate  position  outside  that  kingdom.  What 
English  word  should  be  used  in  place  of  "  legiti- 
matize "  to  convey  to  the  befogged  British  brain  the 
idea  that  a  child  may  be  the  offspring  of  a  perfectly 
lawful  union,  though  debarred,  for  reasons  of  state, 
from  taking  the  rank  of  his  father's  family  unless 
specially  permitted  to  do  so  ?  RHEINGOLD. 

SAPEK. — There  appears  to  have  been  a  joker  of 
this  name,  and  of  the  Theodore  Hook  pattern.  He 
practised  in  Paris,  and  died  there  mad.  Will  any 
one  tell  me  where  further  information  respecting 
him  is  to  be  got  ?  W.  F.  WALLER. 

JAMES  WEBB. — Can  any  reader  give  me  infor- 
mation as  to  this  painter — particularly  whether  he 
exhibited,  and  when  and  where  ? 

W.  C.  WEBB. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED.— 
For  Destiny  does  not  like 

To  yield  to  man  his  helm, 
And  shoots  bis  thoughts  by  hidden  nerves 

Throughout  the  solid  realm. 
The  patient  Daemon  sits 

With  roses  and  a  shroud  ; 
He  has  his  way,  and  deala  his  gifts, 

But  ours  is  not  allowed.  M.  C. 

Sun  begotten,  ocean  born, 

Sparkling  in  the  summer  morn, 

Underneath  me  as  I  pass 

O'er  the  hill  tops  on  the  grass.    ENQUIRER. 

looked  far  back  into  other  days;   and  lo  !  in  bright 

array 
saw,  as  in  a  dream,  the  forms  of  ages  passed  away. 

JAMES  SHEARD. 

Take  her  by  her  lily-white  hand, 
Lead  her  over  the  water. 

EMMA  ELIZABETH  THOYTS. 
[See  '  Children'a  Singing  Games,'  8'h  8.  i.  210.J 
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ENGINES  WITH  PADDLES,  A.D.  1699. 

(8th  S.  iii.  388,  438.) 

The  scientific  world  professes  to  set  great  value 
upon  facts ;  bat  all  the  facts  connected  with  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine  are  in  a  chaos  as 
admirable  as  the  origin  of  the  tale  of  '  Sind- 
bad,'  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  or  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Homeric  poems.  "  Facts  are  stub- 
born things."  Yes,  but  their  principal  stubbornness 
is  most  seen  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  get 
them  verified.  "What  is  truth?"  said  jesting 
Pilate,  and  would  not  stay  for  an  answer.  He 
might  in  our  enlightened  day  have  asked,  "  What 
is  a  fact  ? "  and  have  stayed  long  enough  without 
getting  an  answer.  Darwin's  '  Botanic  Garden ' 
was  published  1789,  but  was  written  twenty  years 
before  it  appeared  in  type.  Darwin  predicts 
steam, — 

Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unconquered  Steam,  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car. 
But  this  was,  like  many  other  prophecies,  more  of 
a  review  than  of  an  anticipation.  Scott  Russell 
discovered  that  it  was  too  gigantic  an  affair  to  be 
achieved  by  any  single  man,  so  he  concludes 
that  steam  navigation  is  the  joint  invention  of 
three — Patrick  Miller,  James  Taylor,  and  William 
Symington.  Not  one  of  the  three  is  known  to 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  it  by  one  well- 
informed  man  out  of  ten  thousand.  They  were  all 
known  to  Russell  as  important  contributors  to 
the  result,  but  as  originators  in  the  true  discovery 
of  the  track  not  one  of  them  had  any  claim  at  all 
to  the  inception.  Dr.  Forbes  considers  that  in 
strictness  we  cannot  style  James  Watt  "  the  in- 
ventor of  the  steam  engine."  He  admits  that  we 
lose  ourselves  altogether  in  tracing  back  a  moving 
power  obtained  out  of  steam.  He  doubts  whether, 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  it 
was  not  still  in  the  mythical  stage.  Now  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester's  steam  fire-engine  for 
raising  water  is  known  to  have  been  successfully 
at  work  at  Vauxhall  from  1663  to  1670,  if  not 
later,  and  was  considered  superior  to  the  water- 
works at  Somerset  House.  In  his  'Century  of 
Inventions,'  the  articles  68  and  100  give  quite 
enough,  when  coupled  with  what  he  did  at  Vaux- 
hall, to  show  that  the  Marquis  was  a  steam 
engineer,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
was  thirty  yeaw  before  the  Jesuits  had  published 
the  IIi/cv/AaTiKa  of  Heron  of  Alexandria.  Unless, 
therefore,  a  still  earlier  case  can  be  established,  the 
lord  of  grand  old  Worcester  House,  on  the  Thames 
bank  in  the  Strand,  as  shown  in  Newcourt's  map, 
1658,  by  Faithorne,  has  good  claim  to  being  the 
inventor  of  steam  power.  John  Vauder  Heyden's 
engine  is  of  about  the  same  date,  1667,  only  the 
Dutchman  was  but  thirty  then,  and  the  Marquis  a 


much  older  man,  so  that  priority  would  be  his, 
unless  very  clear  proofs  to  the  contrary  should  be 
forthcoming.  The  Marquis  was  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  he  was  preparing  some 
food  when  the  tightly-fitted  cover  of  the  vessel  was 
driven  up  the  chimney  suddenly;  this  it  was  that 
led  to  his  "water  commanding  engine."  If  this  is 
not  history  it  is  curious  that  any  one  should  have 
been  at  the  trouble  to  invent  it  for  no  reason, 
as  Worcester  was  considered  in  his  own  day 
as  a  fantast  and  mere  dreamer,  so  that  his  inge- 
nuities were  not  regarded  as  of  any  great  account. 
Supposing  this  to  be  true,  he  stands  as  a  real 
inventor  set  on  work  by  chance,  which,  with  all 
the  brag  of  induction,  is  always  man's  best  help 
in  discovery. 

Dircks  says  very  properly  that  there  are  three- 
stages  in  this  invention — the  fire  engine,  the 
atmospheric  engine,  and  Watt's  engine,  the  true 
steam  engine.  To  show  how  piecemeal  it  all  is, 
the  screw-propeller,  like  the  paddle-wheel  and  the 
tram,  are  practically  quite  separate  inventions,  and 
must  be  so  recognized. 

Blasco  de  Garay  has  been  called  the  inventor  of 
steam  navigation,  and  he  experimented  publicly  at 
Barcelona,  June  17,  1543,  on  a  200-ton  ship.  A 
correspondent  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  (6th  S.  x.  320)  calls  it 
apocryphal,  and  says  that  he  only  invented  paddle- 
wheels,  like  those  of  a  steamboat,  turned  by  men. 
The  plan  of  his  machine  was  carried  off  by  the 
French  from  the  Spanish  archives  and  lost,  we  are 
told  ;  but  that  is  not  so,  as  his  claim  was  found  at 
Simancas,  and  published  in  1826  by  Thomas 
Gonzalez,  Director  of  the  Archives.  The  report  was 
in  the  main  favourable,  and  he  was  rewarded  by 
Charles  V.  with  promotion  and  200,000  maravedis.. 
It  consisted,  as  an  invention,  of  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water  and  a  wheel  on  each  side  of  the  ship.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  have  been  an  adaptation  of 
Heron's  engine,  and  to  resolve  itself  into  merely 
paddles;  but  this  is  most  inequitable.  The  first 
edition  of  Heron's  book  is  dated  1575,*  or  thirty- 
two  years  after  the  experiment.  We  do  not  know 
that  Blasco  was  a  scholar,  and  even  if  so,  he  was 
not  likely  to  have  had  access  to  unpublished 
Greek  MSS.  Clearly  enough  be  employed  steam 
and  paddles,  but  his  vessel  attained  no  speed 
exceeding  three  miles  an  hour.  Want  of  power 
is  where  all  early  attempts  break  down. 

Denis  Papin's  attempts  were  very  remarkable, 
and  he  read  a  paper  on  'Steam  as  a  Motive 
Power'  to  the  Royal  Society,  1687.  Figuier  gives 
a  picture  (1707)  of  a  perfect  steamboat  by  him 
that  the  boatmen  of  the  Weser  broke  to  pieces  for 
him  ;  but  he  gives  no  references,  so  it  may  or  may 


*  The  first  edition  was  1575.  The  Jesuit  edition, 
which  drew  fresh  attention  to  the  subject  of  steam,  was 
published  in  1693.  Worcester  might  have  known  Heron 
through  earlier  editions ;  but  that  would  establish  him  as- 
making  original  research. 
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not  be  as  he  says.  Seven  years  later  his  own 
digester  blew  off  bis  brain-pan.  He  was  a  genius, 
but  unfortunate  and  unappreciated. 

Figuier,  with  a  great  many  others,  extolling 
modern  science,  denies  the  ancients  all  knowledge 
of  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  of  water.  This  is 
an  absurd  misconception,  for  Aristotle  and  Seneca 
explain  earthquakes  by  the  subterranean  vaporiza- 
tion of  water.  Heron,  alluded  to  above,  applied 
steam  120  B.C.  to  convey  a  rotatory  motion  to  a 
hollow  sphere,  a  drawing  of  which  is  given  by 
Partington  in  his  *  Century  of  Inventions '  of  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester.  Archimedes  invented  a 
steam  gun,  which  the  great  Da  Vinci  reproduced. 
The  Romans  had  boats  with  paddle-wheels.  It  is 
thought  that  the  Egyptians  had.  There  is  really 
no  reason  why  they  and  the  Phoenicians  should 
not  have  had  steamers  ;  there  are  things  that  make 
it  look  as  if  they  had.  The  compass  was  in  use 
for  land  travelling  in  China  and  Scythia  long 
before  Pythagoras.  Numa  is  shrewdly  thought  to 
have  been  an  electrician ;  and  in  fact  what  is  new 
is  only  the  old  with  a  new  face  upon  it,  and 
discovery  is  the  re-entry  of  knowledge  that  was 
forgotten.  Knowledge  in  the  present  is  but 
ignorance  of  what  was  known  in  the  far  past. 

C.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 


THE  REV.  THOMAS  GARRATT,  M.A.  (8th  S. 
iv.  48). — In  answer  to  PUCK,  I  have  pleasure  in 
giving  the  following  particulars  of  the  above 
reverend  author,  who  was  my  great-uncle  on  my 
paternal  grandmother's  side.  As  no  literary 
gazetteer  has  yet  recorded  any  mention  of  Mr. 
Garratt  and  his  works,  many  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
will  doubtless  find  some  of  the  facts  of  interest. 

Thomas  Garratt  was  born  at  Baddesley-Ensor, 
in  Warwickshire,  February  22,  1796,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  small  farmer  and  butcher.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  village  school 
there,  and  his  keen  perception  of  the  branches  of 
knowledge  then  taught  in  such  institutions  early 
made  him  a  favourite  with  the  then  vicar,  the  Rev. 
John  Adamthwaite,D.D.,  who  took  special  interest 
in  him  and  finally  prepared  him  for  Edinburgh 
University,  whither  young  Garratt  went  to  study 
for  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  left  that  seat  of  learn- 
ing, however,  without  graduating,  and  on  his 
return,  some  two  or  three  years  later,  his  first  work 
was  published,  'Original  Poems,'  1818. 

Dr.  Adamthwaite  had  during  Garratt'd  sojourn 
in  Edinburgh  removed  to  Winton,  in  Westmore- 
land, and  here  on  the  poet's  return  he  stayed 
under  the  reverend  doctor's  tuition  until  his 
ordination  to  the  curacy  of  Altcar,  near  Liverpool, 
which  occurred  in  St.  James's  Church,  West- 
minster, January  28,  1821.  He  was  ordained 
priest  at  a  general  ordination  at  Chester,  October  7, 
1821,  and  a  few  months  later,  on  the  avoidance 


by  death  of  the  rector  of  Altcar,  he  was  licensed  to 
the  living,  being  nominated  by  the  patron,  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Philip,  the  then  Earl  of  Sef- 
ton. 

Whilst  rector  of  Altcar  Mr.  Garratt  issued  two- 
more  volumes  of  poetry,  '  The  Bachelor's  Whim  ; 
or,  the  Hermit  of  Lathom,' and  'The  Pastor:  a 
Poem,  in  Two  Parts.'  It  was  about  this  time 
that  his  poetical  and  oratorical  abilities  became 
somewhat  famous,  and  people  flocked  from  far  and 
wide  to  hear  him  discourse.  The  Earl  of  Sefton 
shortly  afterwards  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the 
local  clergy,  when  it  was  resolved  to  petition  the 
University  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  to  con- 
fer on  Mr.  Garratt  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A. 
Their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  and  on 
April  11, 1825,  the  degree  was  conferred,  the  certi- 
ficate in  the  university  form  being  signed  by  the 
Rev.  George  Vanbrugh,  LL.B.,  rector  of  Aughton, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  Browne,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Shortly  after  receiving 
this  honour  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  curacy 
of  Prestbury,  to  which  he  was  licensed  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1825.  At  this  date  he  was  still  holding 
the  living  of  Altcar,  which  he  resigned  in  1826, 
his  resignation  taking  effect  from  January  30  in 
that  year.  His  vicar  was  the  Rev.  J.  Rowlls  Brown,. 
M.A.,  of  Butley  Hall,  Macclesfield,  one  of  the 
magistrates  for  the  county,  and  Mr.  Garratt  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  Brown  to  take  entire  charge  of 
the  parish,  as  the  latter  rarely  officiated. 

He  held  the  curacy  of  Prestbury  until  June, 
1828,  when  he  was  instituted  curate  in  charge  of 
Wilmslow.  At  Prestbury  two  further  works 
emanated  from  his  pen.  In  June,  1826,  appeared 
1  An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Prestbury  and 
Neighbourhood  on  the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath,^ 
and  another  poetical  work, '  Elegy  on  the  Death  of 
Lucy  Dooley.'  The  rector  of  Wilmslow  during 
Mr.  Garratt's  curacy  was  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Turner, 
who  in  January,  1829,  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Calcutta. 

Mr.  Turner  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  at 
Wilmslow  Rectory  a  few  gentlemen's  sons  to  pre- 
pare for  the  university,  and  amongst  the  pupils 
who  resided  there  at  the  time,  and  who  were  for 
several  months  under  Mr.  Garratl's  sole  tuition- 
Mr.  Turner  being  away  on  the  Continent — were  our 
present  Prime  Minister,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  M.P.,  Sir  C.  A.  Wood,  and  the  Hon. 
Horatio  Powy?,  afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man.  It  was  about  this  period  that  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  was  introduced  in 
Parliament,  and  Mr.  Garratt  became  involved 
in  a  heated  controversy  with  the  rector  of  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Alderley.  Pamphlet  after 
pamphlet  was  issued,  and  Mr.  Garratt  was  sup- 
ported by  brochures  from  the  pens  of  the  Rev. 
John  Hoskins,  B.A.,  the  Rev.  A.  Auriol  Barker, 
B.A.,  and  numerous  other  clergymen  and  con- 
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troversialists.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Stanley, 
the  rector  of  Alderley,  a  life-long  friend  of  the 
rector  of  Wilmslow's,  wrote  to  Mr.  Turner,  who, 
taking  Mr.  Stanley's  part,  wrote  to  Mr.  Garratt 
protesting  against  the  issuing  of  further  works  on 
the  vexed  question,  and  practically  pointing  out 
that  the  living  of  Wilmslow  would  not  now  fall  to 
Mr.  Garratt's  lot.  The  parishioners  of  Wilmslow 
deeply  deplored  this  decision,  and  as  a  protest 
against  their  rector's  action,  they  presented 
their  curate  with  an  address  signed  by  five 
hundred  of  the  villagers,  and  bearing  date  April  16, 
1829.  Mr.  Garratt's  Wilmslow  curacy  terminated 
on  Sunday,  May  31,  1829,  and  on  this  date  he 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  to  a  congregation  of 
more  than  two  thousand  persons  (vide  Maccleffield 
Courier,  June  6,  1829).  This  sermon  was  after- 
wards printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Wilmslow 
parishioners. 

After  leaving  Wilmslow,  Mr.  Garratt  was 
appointed  curate-in-charge  of  Southport,  at  which 
town  only  one  church  (Christ)  then  existed.  Here, 
in  June,  1830,  he  published  through  Baldwin  & 
Cradock,  London,  a  volume  of  182  pages,  entitled 
'  Six  Discourses,  delivered  during  Lent,  1830,  at 
Southport.'  In  September  of  the  same  year  he 
left  Southport  to  undertake  a  like  position  at 
Audley,  in  Staffordshire  (not  Dudley,  as  PUCK  has 
it),  and  a  few  weeks  later  his  vicar  presented  him 
with  the  living  of  Talk-o'-th'-Hill,  near  Audley. 
Towards  the  end  of  1832  the  vicar  of  Audley  died, 
and  in  January,  1833,  Mr.  Garratt  was  instituted 
to  the  vicariate,  thus  holding  a  dual  living.  Whilst 
vicar  of  Audley  and  incumbent  of  Talk-o'-th'-Hill 
he  issued  two  further  publications,  '  The  Contrast 
of  Scripture  and  Tradition '  and  *  A  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  E.  Stanley,  M.A.'  Mr.  Garratt  died  from 
an  attack  of  diabetic  gout  on  December  9, 1841, 
and  his  remains  lie  in  Audley  Churchyard.  He 
was  twice  married,  firstly,  to  Miss  Ann  Cooper,  a 
niece  and  ward  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adamthwaite, 
and  secondly,  to  Miss  Frances  Dorothea  White, 
daughter  of  John  White,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.C.L.,  of 
Park  Hall,  Derby,  master  of  the  celebrated 
Cheshire  fox-hounds.  He  had  by  his  first  wife  one 
son,  who  died  in  infancy ;  his  second  wife  pre- 
deceased him  six  months. 

CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

Winder  House,  Bradford. 

ARMERIA  (8th  S.  iii.  487).— Flos  armeria  was 
the  Latin  name  given  by  the  early  botanists  to 
the  sweetwilliam  pink  as  well  as  to  the  sea  gilli- 
flower,  both  of  which  are  included  under  the 
generic  name  of  Statica,  from  statizo,  to  stop,  in 
reference  to  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  Armeria, 
Limonium,  Spathulata,  and  Reticulata.  In  the 
Linnean  system  they  all  belong  to  the  Pentandria 
class  and  the  Pentagynia  order.  As  regards  the 
derivation  of  Armeria  or  Armerie,  Clusius  (Charles 


de  L'Ecluse)  tells  us  that  the  French  word 
Armoiries  (not  Armerie},  which  means  armorial 
bearings,  ensigns,  or  painted  coats  of  arms,  turned 
into  Latin  makes  the  Flos  armeria.  On  the  other 
hand,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton — none  too  firm  on  his 
derivations — says  that  Armeria  is  the  Latin  name 
for  sweetwilliam,  though  Dianthus  is  generally 
regarded  as  such,  as  well  as  the  Latin  name  of  the 
whole  pink  family. 

JNO.  BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
Barnes  Common. 

This  name  was  originally  given  to  the  sweet- 
william.  Gerarde  says  these  flowers  are  called 
"  in  French  Armories  [sic] :  hereupon  Euellius 
nameth  them  Armerij  /lores"  Dodonaeus  (Lyte's 
translation)  calls  all  sweetwilliams  Armeria  and 
Armeriorum ;  his  Armeriusflos  primus  being  our 
wild  sweetwilliam.  He  says  of  these  :  "They  be 

now  called    in    Latine  Flores  armerij of  the 

Frenchmen  des  Armoires."  Gerarde  reckons 
thrift  a  species  of  "  Gillofloure,"  but  though  he 
thus  classes  it  with  the  sweetwilliams,  neither  he 
nor  Dodonaeus  applies  to  it  the  name  Armeria. 
Perhaps  these  particulars  may  be  of  service  to  MR. 
LYNN.  C.  C.  B. 

FOUDROTANT  (8th  S.  iii.  487).— I  can  partially 
answer  FOUDROYANT'S  query  as  to  the  birth  and 
parentage  of  his  namesake.  Nelson's  flagship  is 
not  the  old  Foudroyant — taken,  with  others, 
February  28,  1758,  by  the  fleet  under  Admiral 
Osborne,  off  Cape  de  Gatt — of  84  guns  and  800 
men,  but  one  designed  by  Sir  John  Henslow,  the 
then  Chief  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  laid  down,  built, 
and  launched  at  Plymouth  in  1798. 

MANGALORE. 

"  FIMBLE  "  (8th  S.  iii.  427 ;  iv.  14).— MR.  BIRK- 
BECK  TERRY'S  is  evidently  the  right  explanation. 
Halliwell,  too,  gives  thimble  as  a  Staffordshire 
word  ;  but  it  is  not  local,  to  judge  from  its  constant 
occurrence  in  the  article  on  gate-hanging  in  Rees'a 
'  Cyclopaedia.'  To  MR.  TERRY'S  example  of  the 
mutation  of  th  into  / 1  add  Furesday  (Sc.)  =  Thurs- 
day, fursti  (archaic)  and  fusty  ( Wilts)  =  thirsty, 
fump  (Devon)  =  tbump,/a<c/i  =  thatch,  mffi;i  (Essex) 
=  something,  nuffin  (vulgar)  =  nothing.  Examples 
of  this  mutation  are  more  familiar  to  the  ear  than 
to  the  eye.  Some  persons  cannot  sound  th,  were 
it  to  save  their  life.  I  know  one  whose  tongue 
converts  "three  suits  of  clothes"  into  "free  suits 
of  cloves,"  and  I  heard  another  once  indignantly 
exclaim,  "  Do  you  fink  we're  fieves?" 

F.  ADAMS. 

ETYMOLOGY  OF  "DOLMAN"  (8th  S.  iv.  25).— 
In  his  excellent  '  Dictionary  of  Daco-Roumanian 
Etymology,'  p.  574,  M.  de  Cihac  refers  the  Hun- 
garian dolmdny  to  the  Turkish  dholdma,  which 
denoted  the  undergarment  worn  by  the  janissaries 
when  in  full  dress,  whence  the  Servian  word 
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dolama  for  an  undershirt,  a  garment  apparently 
identical  with  our  old  friend  the  ecclesiastical 
dalmata  or  dalmatic,  originally  the  undershirt  of 
the  Dalmatian  peasant,  from  which  the  Neo- 
Hellenic  form  dolomas  suggests  that  the  dholdma 
was  obtained.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

THE  WOODPECKER  (8th  S.  iii.  386  ;  iv.  15).— 
Under  this  heading  £.  S.  N.  says  that  coffins 
covered  with  cloth  are  things  of  the  past,  and  that 
the  last  funeral  he  "  attended  where  a  black  coffin 
was  uaed  was  at  Liverpool  thirty  years  ago."  No 
doubt  the  latter  remark  is  perfectly  correct  so  far 
as  E.  S.  N.'s  individual  experience  goes;  but  I 
have  seen  hundreds,  probably  thousands,  of  cloth 
covered  coffins  in  both  England  and  the  United 
States  during  that  period.  I  saw  one  so  recently 
as  the  other  day.  Amongst  a  certain  class  they 
are  pretty  nearly  as  common  as  ever. 

HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  "  rat-tat- 
tat  "  is  never  heard  nowadays.  Coffins  are  very 
generally  covered  with  black  cloth  in  this  district. 
In  the  case  of  persons  with  means,  polished  wood 
is  used,  though  sometimes  they  leave  directions 
forbidding  this,  on  the  ground  of  useless  display. 
G.  H.  THOMPSON. 

Alnwick. 

"EREWHILE"  (8th  S.  iii.  407).—  No  such  use  of 
the  word  as  that  to  which  MR.  BAYNE  calls  atten- 
tion is  known  to  the  *  N.  E.  D.'  Since  the  year 
1300  erewhile  has  been  employed  only  in  the  one 
sense  of  "  a  while  before,"  as  attested  by  the 
examples,  the  most  recent  being  from  Mr.  Morris's 
*  Earthly  Paradise,'  so  that  we  cannot  assume  the 
"  strange  and  new  "  use  to  have  been  fetched  from 
that  poet.  Mr.  Watson  doubtless  supposed  ere- 
while  to  be  analogous  in  construction  to  "  erelong," 
"  ere  now,"  &c.  This  is  erroneous  :  we  may  resolve 
"  erelong  "  into  "  before  long,"  but  the  like  treat- 
ment of  erewhile  produces  "before  while"  or 
"  before  a  while  "  as  equivalent  to  "  after  a  while  " 
—  for  this  is  Mr.  Watson's  meaning  —  which  is 
absurd. 

A  careful  study  of  the  etymology  of  erewhile,  of 
which  there  is  an  older  variant  while  ere*  shows 
that  no  other  meaning  is  possible  than  that  which 
it  has  had  for  five  centuries.  F.  ADAMS. 


^  is  one  of  the  words  already  dealt  with  in 
the  *  N.  E.  D.,'  which  gives  many  illustrations,  in 
all  of  which  the  word  is  used  with  reference  to  the 
past  :  — 

"  1696,  Tindale,  New  Test,  John  ix.  27,  I  tolde  you 

yerwhile  and  ye  did  not  heare.    1810,  Scott,  Lady  of  L., 

iii.,  Remember  then  thy  hap  erewhile.   1870,  iMorria, 

*  See  Stratmann,  t.v.  "  Hwile."    Biahop  Cooper  has 
•  wbyle  ere  "  aa  one  rendering  of  modi. 


Earthly  Par.,  I.  ii.  461,  The  faces  weeping  lay  That 
erewhile  laughed  the  loudest." 

Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  gives  four  other  references  to 
Shakspeare  besides  the  one  quoted  by  MR.  BAYNE, 
in  all  of  which  the  word  is  used  with  a  past  sense. 

K.  HUDSON. 
Lapworth. 

Possibly  Mr.  Watson  may  be  excused  for  using 
this  word  in  an  unusual  sense  by  those  who  recol- 
lect that  in  Latin  the  word  olim  is  often  used  for 
"  formerly,"  and  almost  as  often  for  "  hereafter." 
E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Ventnor. 

"THE  HOUSE "  =  LIVING  ROOM  (8th  S.  iii.  449). 
— The  equivalent  of  this  in  the  rural  parts 
of  Staffordshire  is  "house-place,"  described  in 
Poole's  'Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 
Words  of  the  County  of  Stafford'  as  "a  room 
with  a  quarried  floor,  used  as  a  kitchen  and  sitting- 
room."  The  term  is  still  in  existence,  and  I  quite 
recently  met  with  it  in  the  catalogue  of  a  sale  at  a 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uttoxeter. 

J.  •  BAGNALL. 

Water  Orton. 

In  the  south-western  counties  the  living-room  of 
a  cottage  is  nearly  always  called  "the  house," 
while  the  second  room  is  the  "back-house."  If 
E.  W  C.  will  refer  to  the  *  West  Somerset  Word 
Book '  (Eng.  Dial.  Soc.),  p.  354,  he  will  find  the 
subject  more  fully  treated. 

FRED.  T.  ELWORTHY. 

Though  unable  to  state  whether  the  word 
"  house,"  as  applied  to  the  living-room,  is  now  in 
use  in  Lancashire,  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
my  father  that  it  was  used  in  that  county  fifty 
years  ago.  In  many  small  houses  in  the  county 
from  which  I  write  (Antrim)  the  living-room  is 
frequently  called  the  "  room." 

W.  W.  DAVIES. 

Glenmore,  Lisburn,  Ireland. 

Any  one  who  has  not  very  lately,  in  the  course 
of  business,  been  concerned  with  the  arrangement 
of  a  farmhouse  will  have  learnt  that  the  '*  living- 
rooms  "  means  the  usual  common  sitting-room,  not 
the  "kitchen"  nor  the  "parlour,"  in  former  parlance. 
The  levelling  up  has  now  transformed  the  u  living- 
room  "  into  the  "parlour,"  and  the  "  parlour "  into 
the  "drawing-room."  It  was  quite  a  familiar 
term.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  this  expression  was 
very  common  in  Nottinghamshire,  Leicestershire, 
and  the  adjacent  counties,  though  it  was  to  a 
certain  extent  going  out  of  use  amongst  the  better 
class  of  farmers.  It  is  still  heard,  but  is  not,  I 
think,  so  common  as  it  was  then.  We  had  a 
riddle  which  will  illustrate  its  meaning :  "  A 
houseful  and  parlourful,  and  can't  catch  a  dishful. 
What  is  it  1"  Answer  :  "  Smoke. "  This  did  not 
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mean  that  the  whole  house,  including  the  parlour, 
was  full,  but  that  the  ordinary  living-room  and 
parlour  were  full.  Sometimes  "  house- place"  is 
used  in  the  same  sense.  C.  C.  B. 

In  Cleveland,  North  Yorkshire,  some  forty 
years  ago,  the  living-room  was  always  called  the 
"house."  EBORACUM. 

DEVIZES  (8th  S.  iii.  449).— This  name  has  been 
copiously  discussed  by  Dr.  Guest  and  Prof.  Free- 
man. The  Latin  name  Divuse,  of  which  Devizes 
is  the  barbarous  English  form,  does  not  occur 
before  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  when  Bishop  Koger 
of  Salisbury  built  the  castle  round  which  the  town 
subsequently  gathered.  The  term  Divisse  is  used 
in  documents  of  the  period  to  denote  a  boundary 
or  frontier  of  some  kind,  usually  the  boundary  of 
an  estate  or  of  a  jurisdiction.  If  the  name  is  not 
older  than  the  twelfth  century,  and  we  have  no 
evidence  that  it  ip,  the  boundary  in  question  can 
hardly  have  been  linguistic,  or  even  ethnic. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

The  origin  ef  this  name  appears  to  be  doubtful. 
The  place  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  though 
antiquaries  are  of  opinion  that  the  chancel  of  St. 
Mary's  Church  dates  back  to  about  the  time  of 
the  Conquest.  The  earlier  forms  of  the  name  are 
Devieae,  Divisse,  Divisio,  and  De  Vies.  It  is  still 
called  by  the  people  The  Vies.  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  ever  existed  a  greater  "division  of 
languages"  at  Devizes  than  in  any  other  town. 
The  generally  accepted  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  name  is  that  it  was  due  to  a  dispute  between 
Henry  I.  and  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the 
wealthy  prelate  having  been  forced  to  divide  with 
the  king  the  celebrated  fortress  or  castle  which  he 
had  erected  here,  and  of  which  a  portion  of  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  dungeons  still  remains. 

CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

"  Divisse,"  division — of  what  ?  ANON,  says  of 
language?,  from  his  authorities.  Flavell  Edmunds 
varies  this  by  the  supposition  of  the  lands  between 
the  king  and  the  bishop.  But  Canon  Taylor  inserts 
the  more  rational  interpretation  of  the  term  by 
Dr.  Guest,  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  116,  of  "the  Anglicisation  of  the  Low  Latin 
Divisce,  which  denoted  the  point  where  the  road 
from  London  to  Bath  passed  into  the  Celtic  dis- 
trict "  ('Names  and  Places,'  p.  267,  1865). 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

ESTURMET  FAMILY  (8th  S.  iv.  8).—  The  name  of 
the  lady  in  question  was  Agne?,  as  appears  from  the 
mandate  for  delivery  of  dower  to  Joan,  widow  of 
William  Sturmy  (Dec.  6,  1427),  wherein  his  heirs 
are  stated  to  be  Agnes,  wife  of  John  Holcombe, 
and  Maud,  wife  of  Richard  Seymour.  (Close  Roll 
6  Hen.  VI.)  Her  father's  Inq.  Post  Mort.  is 
5  Hen.  VI.,  22 ;  his  wife  Joan  was  the  widow  of 
John  Beamond  when  she  married  him,  and  his 


heirs  are  there  returned  as  John,  son  of  Maud 
Seymour,  aged  twenty-six,  and  Agnes,  wife  of 
John  Holcorab,  aged  forty  (Nicolas's  *  Calendar  of 
Heirs,'  letter  S.,  Addit.  MS.  19,708).  I  have  no 
other  Holcombe  notes,  but  the  rest  of  my  Esturmy 
notes  may  interest  MR.  HOLCOMBE.  Dower  was 
granted  to  Laurentia,  widow  of  Henry  Sturmy, 
January  10,  1296  (Close  Roll,  24  Edw.  I.).  In 
an  indenture  dated  the  Monday  before  St.  Mark, 
16  Edw.  III.  (April  22,  1342),  Richard,  son  of 
Henry  Sturmy,  names  his  mother  Maud  and  his 
brothers  Geoffrey  and  Henry  (Ibid.,  16  Edw.  III., 
part  i.).  John  Sturmy,  of  Holdernesse,  and 
Albreda  his  wife,  widow  of  John  Constable,  of 
Halsham,  are  mentioned  March  9,  1351  (Ibid.,  25 
Edw.  III.).  In  1352  a  mandate  was  issued  for  de- 
livery of  dower  to  Albreda,  widow  of  John  le  Cone- 
stable  and  wife  of  John  Sturmy  (Close  Roll,  26  Edw. 
III.).  On  Jan.  2, 1285,  it  is  stated  that  Hubert  Husee 
is  dead,  and  his  daughters  and  heirs  are,  Margaret, 
the  eldest,  wife  of  Henry  Esturmi ;  Maud,  wife  of 
John  de  Dune ;  and  Isabel,  an  unmarried  minor 
(Ibid,,  13  Edw.  I.).  Two  years  later  Isabel  is 
mentioned  as  wife  of  John  de  Torenny  (Ibid.,  15 
Edw.  I.).  John  de  Sturmy  was  in  the  service  of 
John  Maltravers,  senior  (Ibid.,  5  Edw.  III., 
part  1).  There  was  also  a  John  Sturmy  of  Thun- 
derle,  who  in  1337  sold  20Z.  worth  of  timber  to 
the  king  (Ibid.,  11  Edw.  1 II. ,  part  1\  Sir  John 
Sturmy  was  usher  of  ,the  king's  hall,  1335-37, 
,and  received  as  his  perquisite  the  canopies  of  cloth 
of  gold  which  were  hung  over  the  king's  head 
(Wardrobe  Accounts,  61/8  and  61/17,  Q.R.). 

HERMENTRUDE. 

The  Christian  name  of  William  Estrumy's 
daughter  and  heir  who  married  John  Holcombe 
was  Agnes.  In  1429  she  presented  to  the  living 
of  Stapleford  Maltravers  (Hoare's  '  History  of 
Northern  Wiltshire,'  "Branch  and  Dole  Hun- 
dred," p.  21).  A  pedigree  of  the  earlier  descents 
of  this  family  will  be  found  in  the  same  work 
("  Mere  Hundred,"  p.  117J.  Details  of  the  later 
descents  appear  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  there  was  no  issue  of  the  Holcombe- 
Esturmy  marriage.  RALPH  SEROCOLD. 

TENNYSON'S  'CROSSING  THE  BAR'  (8th  S.  ii. 
446  ;  iii.  137,  178,  315,  357,  416).— In  all  the  con- 
structions put  upon  the  poet's  meaning  when  he 
refers  to  seeing  his  Pilot  face  to  face  "  when  I  have 
crost  the  bar,"  I  am  surprised  that  I  have  never 
come  across  any  approaching  the  following, 
which  has  always  seemed  so  clear  to  me,  bearing 
in  mind  the  Laureate's  advanced  age  and  the  im- 
probability of  his  seeing  very  many  more  years  on 
the  side  of  time.  The  poem  appears  to  me  to 
indicate  a  man  sailing  down  a  river  (life),  the  bar 
(death)  of  which  must  be  crossed  before  he  enters 
an  unknown  region  beyond  where  the  "  face  to 
face  "  presence  of  a  Pilot  shall  lead  him.  It  seems 
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to  me  so  plain  that  until  the  bar  is  crossed  (i.  e. 
till   death   intervenes),   it    is   impossible   for   th 
traveller  to  see  his  Pilot,  though,  in  a  spiritua 
sense,  the  dying  Christian  is  supposed  to  be  guide 
over  the  bar  by  the  consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  his  Saviour.     Cf.  I  Corinthians  xiii.  12,  "  Now 
we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly ;  but  then  face  t( 
face";  which  imagery  most  probably  was  in  the 
poet's  mind  when  he  wrote  the  song. 

PENELOPE. 

M.  Gaston  Boissier  writes  on  pp.  129  and  130 
of  the  second  volume  of  his  most  interesting  '  La 
Fin  du  Paganisme,1  1892:— 

"  La  plua  ancienne  de  toutea,  qui  ge  trouve  a,  la  fin  du 
Pedagogue  de  Clement  d' Alexandria,  debute  comme 
une  ode  antique.  Le  poete,  s'adresaant  au  Chriat,  pro 
tecteur  de  la  jeunease  et  de  1'innocence,  1'appelle  coup 
aur  coup  '  le  frein  des  poulaina  indocile?,  1'aile  des  oiaeaux 
qui  ne  aavent  paa  leur  route,  le  pilote  dea  ieunea  enfanta 
le  pasteur  dea  troupeaux  royaux.'  " 

The  passage  here  translated  runs  thus  in  the  origina 
(Ed.  Migne,  1857):— 

2TOXXIOV  TTwAcOf  OiScUoV, 

Hrepov  6pvi6<DV  aTrA.avwv, 


apvaiv 

Some  read  1/770)  i/  (of  ships)  instead  of 

PALAMEDES. 

HERRING  PIE  (8th  S.  iii.  486).— Pies  made  of 
fish  were  not  confined  to  East  Anglia,  nor  were 
they    presented    only    to    the     sovereign.      The 
Speaker  seems  to  have  been  particularly  favoured, 
especially    when    local    matters    needed    Parlia- 
mentary action.     On  Jan.  10,  1610,  the  Chamber 
of    Exeter  agreed    to  present  "  the   Speaker  of 
the  Parliament,  in  token  of  their  good  will,  with 
a  hogshead  of  Malaga  wine,  or  a   hogshead   of 
claret,   whichever   the    burgesses    thought    best, 
together  with  one   baked  salmon   pie,  and  Mr. 
Receiver  to  be  allowed  the  charge  thereof  "  (Roberts, 
*  Social  History  of  Southern  Counties,'  p.  17).  No 
discretion  being  allowed  as  to  the  salmon  pie,  this 
would  seem  to  have  been  either  actually,  or  by 
repute,  something  special,  and  may,  like  the  lam- 
prey pie  of    Gloucester,   or  the  herring  pie  of 
Norwich,  have  been  a  royal  gift,  and  thus  it  would 
be  intended  as  a  particular  honour,  and  as  a  token 
of  gratitude  to  the  Speaker,  particularly,  for  favours 
to  come.     In  1585  the  people  of  Lyme  Regis  were 
anxious  about  their  Cobb  Act,  and  so  a  sturgeon  (the 
royal  dish)  was  despatched  to  the  Speaker  for  his 
provision  in  Lent,  with  other  presents  to  the  officers 
of  the  House  (op.  cit.,  p.  16). 

Apparently  the  pies  were  composed  of  the  fish 
which  was  considered  the  speciality  of  the  town 
making  the  present.  FRED.  T.  EL  WORTHY. 

This  subject  is  not  new  to  *  N.  &  Q.'  (see  1"  S. 
vi.  430)  ;  but  the  giving  the  pies  is  not  a  fee  farm 
rent  or  a  custom,  but  an  honourable  feudal  suit 


and  service  to  be  rendered  by  a  tenant  to  his  lord 
(in   this    case  the  king),  by   which    the  former 
acknowledged  he  became  his  (the  king's)  man,  and 
the  condition  or  tenure  on  or  by  which  he  held  the 
manor.     See  also  '  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Norfolk '  (no  author),  printed  at  "  Norwich  by 
J.  Grouse  for  M.  Booth,  1781,"  in  which  a  fuller 
account  is  given  than  in   Blomefield,  and  from 
which  account  it  appears  it  is  a  very  old  tenure, 
going  back  to  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.     Under 
the  parish  of  "  Carleton,"  it  is  there  stated  the 
manor  belonged  in  1011  to  one  Ketel,*  a  Dane, 
subsequently  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  gave 
it  to   Harold,  and  that   then  it  was  seized   by 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  "  gave  lands  valued  at 
three  shillings  a  year  to  be  added  to  the  manor 
on  condition  that  the  lord  should  render  suit  and 
service  by  giving  twenty- four  herring  pies,"  &c. 
In  '  N.  &  Q.,'  before  referred  to,  COWGILL  writes : 
"  I  find  that  the  cost  to  the  sheriffs  of  these  pies 
in  1784  was  2£.,  independently  of  carriage."     In  a 
*  History  of  Norfolk,'  published  by  Stacy,  Norwich, 
1829  (no  author's  name),  it  is  said  this  "  service  is 
now  performed  by  the  Sheriffs  of  Norwich,"  the 
Corporation  being  "  patrons  of  the  living."     If  so, 
this  brings  it  down  to  1829,  although  I  fail  to  see 
the  logic  that  because  they  were  ' ( patrons  of  the 
living  "  they  were  lords  of  the  manor,  by  whom 
the  suit  and  service  had  to  be  rendered.     But  in 
1837  and  1838  they  were  not  lords  of  the  manor, 
for,  though  young  at  the  time,  I  had  a  boyish 
knowledge  of  the  then  lord,  and  the  tradition  in 
my  mind  (youth's  memories  are  strong)  is  that  he 
held  it  by  the  suit  and  service  of  delivering  annu- 
ally to  the  king,  or  to  Her  Majesty,  twenty- four 
herring  pies ;  that  the  herrings  were  given  him  by 
the  borough  of  Yarmouth,  made  into  pies  by  him, 
and  by  him  presented  to  the  Crown ;   but  how 
Yarmouth  came  in,  or  how  the  pies  were  presented, 
[  had  and  have  no  knowledge  or  recollection. 
Some  years  ago  I   was  at  Yarmouth,  and  at  a 
riend'a  house  I  spoke  of  these  pies,  and  I  was 
'old  that  I  was  right,  that  the  herrings  were  given 
by  the  borough.     Are  they  tenants  of  any  part  of 
he  copyhold,  and  do  they  give  these  as  rent  ? 

EDWIN  D.  T.  MATTHEWS. 
Brighton. 

CHARLES  STEWARD,  OF  BRADFORD-ON-AVON 
8th  S.  iii.  154,  195,  255,  358,  396.— It  behoves 
me  to  state  that  the  inscriptions  at  Bradford-on- 
Avon,  as  transcribed  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  and 
irinted  at  the  last  reference,  are  more  or  less  in- 
ccurate  both  as  regards  matter  and  orthography, 
'he  vicar  of  the  parish  has  kindly  favoured  me 
rith  a  communication  furnishing  true  transcripts 
f  the  two  inscriptions,  which  serve  to  commemo- 


*  Query,  Turkel  or  Turketel,  who  in  1011  took  powes- 
on  of  all  Norfolk,  and  held  it  till  Sweyne'a  death  in 
014. 
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rate  one  and  the  same  person,  Charles  Steward 
arm.  (qy.  knt.),  of  Cumberwell,  who  died  July  11, 
1698,  and  was  buried  at  Bradford-on-Avon,  as 
appears  by  the  annexed  extract  from  the  parish 
register  :  "  1698  July  Charles  Steuard  Eq  18." 
The  following  inscription,  appearing  on  a  large  flat 
stone  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sacrarium,  commemo- 
rates the  brother  of  the  said  Charles  Steward's  wife : 

"  Here  lyeth  ye  Body  of  |  Dennia  Compton  Junr  Son 
of  |  Walter  Compton  E^vi  of  Hartpury  |  who  Departed 
this  lyfe  ye  16  of  May  1714  |  He  was  Dame  Mary  Stuard 
Brother." 


17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 


DANIEL  HIPWELL. 


TROT  TOWN  (8th  S.  iv.  8).— The  following  list  is 
compiled  from  '  The  Post-Office  Gazetteer  of  the 
United  Kingdom,'  by  J.  A.  Sharp  and  R.  F.  Pitt, 
2  vols.  8vo.,  1875.  This  book  was  projected  by 
Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.,  and  a  few  copies  were 
printed,  but  there  were  good  reasons  why  the  work 
was  never  published. 

Troy,  Stalybridge,  Lancashire. 

Troy,  Derry,  Londonderry. 

Troy  Hall,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

Troy  Hall,  Monmouth  (seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
where  river  Trothey  joins  the  Wye.  Built  by  Inigo  Jones, 
under  a  hill,  and  so  called  from  the  Trothey). 

Troy  Michel!,  Monmoutb. 

Troy  Town,  Dorchester. 

Troy  Town,  Rochester. 

Troytown,  Edenbridge. 

A  district  of  Peckham,  London,  S.E.,  is  also 
known  as  Troy  Town.  There  are  numerous  towns 
and  villages  in  the  United  States  named  Troy. 
See  Johnston's  '  General  Dictionary  of  Geography,' 
1877,  &c.  WM.  H.  PEET. 

The  hamlet  of  Troy  Town,  near  Puddleton,  in 
Dorsetshire,  takes  its  name  from  a  maze  or  laby- 
rinth cut  in  the  turf,  such  mazes  being  known  by 
the  name  of  "Troytown"  in  different  parts  of 
England.  There  was  a  "  Troy  Town  "  cut  in  Hill- 
bury,  between  Farnham  and  Guildford;  one  by 
that  name  is  recorded  near  Westerham,  in  Kent, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  example  referred  to  by  your 
correspondent.  The  maze  at  Pimpern,  in  Dorset- 
shire, now  ploughed  up,  also  bore  the  designation 
of  "  Troy  Town  "  (Gough's  '  Camden,'  vol.  L  p.  "73). 
According  to  a  writer  in  '  N.  &  Q^<2id  S.  v.  211), 
labyrinths  cut  in  the  tur|.Jby  Welsh  shepherds  in 
former  days  bore  the  name  of  Caer-droia  or  Caer- 
troi ;  while  similar/figures  incised  by  herdsmen  "  on 
the  grassy  plains'  of  Burgh  and  Rockliff  marshes, 
near  the  Solway,"  are  still  called  the  "  walls  of 
Troy."  According  to  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Robert- 
son, the  "walls  of  Troy  are  (or  were)  still  popular 
among  children  in  Scotland,  who  traced  the  maze 
on  the  sea-sand  or  drew  it  on  their  school  slates." 
In  Wright  and  Halliwell  it  is  stated  that  Norfolk 
villagers  call  a  garden  laid  out  spirally  a  "city  of 
Troy  ";  and  we  are  told  (Archceol.  Journal,  vol.  xv. 


p.  233)  that  "  the  curious  upper  garden  formed  at 
Kensington  Palace  by  London  and  Wise  for 
William  III.  was  known  as  'the  siege  of  Troy,'" 
a  remarkably  late  survival  of  the  designation.  The 
once  currently  accepted  notion  that  these  mazes 
were  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  equestrian  evolu- 
tions of  the  young  lulus  and  his  Trojan  com- 
panions described  by  Virgil  ('^oeid,'  v.  583  tq.), 
from  which  their  other  popular  name  of  "  Julian 
Bowers"  was  also  thought  to  be  derived,  has 
little  to  support  it.  We  may  also  safely  smile  at 
the  popular  Norfolk  tale,  mentioned  by  Wright, 
that  they  bore  this  name  because  "the  city  of 
Troy  had  but  one  gate,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  go  through  every  street  to  get  to  the  market 
place. "  The  origin  is  to  be  sought  in  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word.  I  have  no  Welsh  dictionary  at 
hand,  and  I  cannot  say  whether,  as  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Palmer  states,  'Folk  Etymology/  p.  406,  "Caer- 
troi"  is  a  British  term  meaning  "turning town,"  from 
the  Welsh  troi,  to  turn.  But  we  may  probably  con- 
nect the  word  with  the  A.-S.  frrawan,  past  tense 
\>reow,  to  twist,  turn,  or  whirl,  and  need  seek  no  more 
recondite  or  imaginative  derivation  (cf.  Skeat's 
'  Etymol.  Diet.,'  s.u  throw).  For  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  mediaeval  mazes,  the  essay  of  Bishop 
Trollope  in  the  Archaeological  Journal  (vol.  xv. 
pp.  216-235)  should  be  consulted.  It  deals  exhaust- 
ively with  the  matter,  and  is  very  copiously  illus- 
trated. EDMUND  VENABLES. 

This  term  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  "  Julian's 
Bower,"  and  is  treated  of  in  'N.  &  Q.,'  1st  S.  xi. 
132,  193,  as  an  earthwork,  usually  circular,  with  a 
maze  or  labyrinth  within  it,  possibly  derived  from 
"Julian's  burg "=" Julius  Caesar's  fort"  or  en- 
trenchment. Sed  quaere  ? 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  found  the  subject 
of  these  Troy  Towns,  or  turf  mazes  and  labyrinths, 
very  copiously  and  learnedly  treated,  with  numer- 
ous illustrations,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Trollope, 
F.S.A.,  in  vol.  xv.  of  the  Archceological  Journal, 
pp.  216-235.  See  especially  pp.  222,  223,  where 
the  learned  author  deals  with  the  probable  origin 
of  the  names  of  "Troy  Towns"  and  "Julian's 
Bowers"  as  applied  to  the  mediaeval  mazes  and 
labyrinths.  The  article  is  too  long  to  extract. 

SBNEX. 

This  is  a  favourite  name  for  towns  in  the  Unit 
States.  It  will  be  found  in  Alabama,  Indiai 
Michigan,  Missouri,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee.  Troy  House, 
Monmouth,  is  noticed  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  v.  121, 
259.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

According  to  "Murray"  there  is  a  "Troy 
Town"  which  is  a  "modern  addition"  to  Chat- 
ham. Further,  there  is  at  Chilham,  in  Kent,  a 
barrow  in  which — it  would  appear  erroneously — it 
is  supposed  that  lulius  Laberius  was  interred. 
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This  barrow  is  locally  called  "  Julaber's  Barrow," 
which,  one  learns,  is  identical  with  "Julian's 
Bower."  Moreover,  "Julian's  Bowers"  are  some 
times  called  "  Troy  Town,"  and  "  games  were  held 
in  them  connected  with  the  midsummer  festival." 
There  are  traces  of  such  a  "bower"  or  "Troy 
Town  "  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Walmer. 

W.  F.  WALLER. 

OLDEST  TREES  IN  THE  WORLD  (8th  S.  iii.  207, 
311,  336). — The  following  extract,  taken  from  a 
newspaper,  may  be  interesting  in  connexion  with 
oldest  trees:  — 

"Governor  Endicott,  the  famous  ancestor  of  Mrs. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  planted  an  English  pear  tree  on  hia 
farm  in  Massachusetts  in  1630.  It  turned  out  one  of 
the  thriftiest  of  the  English  settler's  plantings.  Of  the 
orchard  to  which  it  belonged  two  centuries  ago  it  is  the 
only  remaining  tree,  and  last  year  it  yielded  over  a 
bushel  of  fruit.  It  is  the  oldest  pear  tree  in  America. 
The  fact  comes  out  in  connexion  with  the  late  Mr. 
William  Endicott's  will,  recently  proved  in  London,  and 
just  filed  for  reference  at  Salem,  where  Hawthorne  wrote 
his  '  Scarlet  Letter.'  " 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

Dublin. 

On  p.  xlviii  of  'The  Inscriptions  of  Cos,'  by  W.  R. 
Paton  and  E.  L.  Hicks,  Oxford,  1891,  one  reads : 

"  The  feature  best  known  to  travellers  is  the  enormous 
plane-tree  which  all  but  wholly  fills  the  square  called 
after  Hippocrates ;  it  is  not  far  from  the  harbour,  and 
is  the  favourite  resort  of  the  inhabitants.  The  tree  has 
been  often  described,  as  by  Clarke  (amongst  others), 
early  in  the  century  ('  Travels,'  part  ii.,  sect,  i.,  p.  198), 
and  recently  by  Benndorf  and  Niemann,  '  Reisen  in 
Lykienund  Karien,'  p.  12  (Vienna,  1884),  who  engrave  a 
photograph  of  a  part  of  it.  Clarke's  account  (1812)  will 
bear  quoting." 

After  the  quotation  the  writer  goes  on  : — 
"I  do  not  know  how  old  the  tree  maybe;  but  there 
was  a  well-known  plane-tree  in  ancient  Cos,  perhaps  on 
this  very  spot,  under  the  shadow  of  which  there  stood 
a  statute  of  Philetas.  So  we  learn  from  the  poem  of 
Hermeeianax,  quoted  by  Athenaeus." 

PALAMEDES. 

BURIAL  BY  TORCHLIGHT  (8«>  S.  iii.  226,  338, 
455).— The  following  extract  from  the  Birmingham 
Daily  Post  of  May  20  may  prove  of  interest  in 
this  connexion  : — 

"  A  weird  sight  was  seen  in  Southam  Churchyard  on 
Thursday  night  at  midnight.  A  smallpox  patient  was 
being  buried  by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Neep,  rector  of  the 
parish,  and  the  tones  of  the  priest  reading  the  burial 

rvice,  his  white  robeg,  and  the  flickering  light  of  the 

rns,  and  the  ghostly  surroundings  made  the  scene 

very  striking.    The  sanitary  inspector  (Mr.  Warren)  and 

his  assistant  (Mr.  Pearson)    from  the  hospital  and  a 

;r  were  the  bearers,  and  two  nephews  of  the  deceased 

followed  the   cart.    A  neighbouring  priest,  it  ie  said, 

refused  to  perform  the  burial  service." 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  was  uncommon,  par- 
ticularly in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  usual  mode  of  sepulture  of  royalty  and 


the  royal  family.  As  is  well  known,  Horace  Wai- 
pole  has  left  on  record  a  graphic  description  of  the 
funeral  of  George  II.  in  Henry  Vll.'s  Chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1760,  which  he  attended 
as  a  "  rag  of  quality,"  as  he  calls  himself: — 

"  The  charm  was  the  entrance  to  tha  Abbey,  where 
we  were  received  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  rich  robes, 
the  choir  and  almoners  bearing  torches ;  the  whole  Abbey 
so  illuminated  that  one  saw  it  to  greater  advantage  than 
by  day  :  the  tombs,  long  aisles  and  fretted  roof  all  ap- 
pearing distinctly,  and  with  the  happiest  '  chiaro 
oscuro.' " 

Nor  was  it  the  privilege  of  royalty  and  nobility 
only,  for  Tickell  has  alluded  to  it  in  his  beautiful 
4  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Addison,'  buried  by  torch- 
light, in  1719,  in  one  of  the  aisles  of  Henry  VII.'s 
Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

JOHN  PICEFORD,  M.A. 

Xewbourue  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

ALDGATE  OR  ALDERSGATE  (8th  S.  iii.  488). — 
Aldrichgate  is  an  early  form  of  Aldersgate,  not  of 
Aldgate.  Mr.  Wheatley,  in  his  s  London,  Past  and 
Present,'  states  that  it  is  written  "  Aldrichegate  " 
in  the  City  Record  of  1243  and  the  London  Chro- 
nicle of  Edward  IWs  time,  and  quotes  a  grant  of 
1375  to  Ralph  Strode,  Common  Serjeant,  of  "all 
the  dwelling  house  situate  over  the  gate  of 
Aldrichesgate."  Another  form  of  the  name  appear- 
ing in  1289  was  Aldredesgate.  The  earliest  form 
of  Aldgate  was  Alegate,  or  Algate.  There  was, 
and  is,  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Botulf  outside 
each  of  the  City  gates — Aldgate,  Aldersgate,  and 
Bishopsgate— and  there  was  what  Stow  calls  "a 
proper  church  "  under  the  same  dedication^  at  the 
water  gate  of  Billingsgate,  in  his  time  "  defaced 
and  gone  by  bad  and  greedy  men  of  spoil."  It 
deserves  notice  that  churches  dedicated  to  St. 
Botulf  are  frequently  placed  at  the  gates  of  a  city 
or  town,  e.g.,  Cambridge,  Colchester,  Lincoln,  and 
many  other  places.  Had  this  early  English  saint 
any  special  connexion  with  wayfarers  ?  I  can  find 
no  indication  of  it.  EDMUND  VENABLES. 

There  is  a  mean-looking  brick  church  at  the 
corner  of  Little  Britain,  Aldersgate  Street,  on  the 
notice-board  of  which  is  painted  the  name  "Saint 
Botolph  without  Aldersgate."  This  building  was 
erected  in  1790,  on  the  site  and  in  place  of  a  very 
old  church  of  the  same  name  (see  Stow's  '  Survey/ 
ed.  Thorns,  1842,  p.  115)  which  had  been  spared 
by  the  Great  Fire. 

Aldrichgate  is  a  variant  of  Aldersgate,  due  to  a 
supposed  connexion  of  the  gate  with  Aldric,  a 
Saxon  (see  Camden's  '  Britannia ') ;  but  Stow's 
notice  of  Aldersgate  begins  with  the  words  (as 
above,  p.  14):  "  ^Eldresgate,  or  Aldersgate,  so 
called  not  of  Aldrich  or  of  Elders,  that  is  to  say, 
ancient  men,  builders  thereof."  So  in  the  '  Chro- 
nicle of  London,'  edited  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
(p.  99),  we  find  the  original  representative  of  the 
only  other  church  now  existing  in  Aldersgate  Ward 
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referred    to  as  "seynt  Annes   chirche   withinne 
Aldricbgate."  F.  ADAMS. 

MONTAIGNE  (8th  S.  iv.  69). — The  verses  quoted  in 
the  author's  longest  essay  are  by  Pierre  de  Konsard 
(1524-1585).  In  his  youth  he  became  page  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Francis  I.,  and  afterwards 
to  James  Stuart,  King  of  Scotland,  on  his  visit  to 
Paris  to  claim  his  bride,  Marie  de  Lorraine,  and 
he  accompanied  the  royal  pair  to  Scotland,  where 
he  remained  three  years.  After  considerable 
political  service,  he  became  deaf,  and  retired,  and 
took  up  literature  as  a  study.  He  wrote  much 
poetry,  and  was  laureated  in  the  floral  games  of 
Toulouse.  His  works  were  collected,  and  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  folio,  Paris,  1623. 

C.  TOMLINSON. 

Cotton,  in  his  translation,  gives  Ronsard  (1524- 
1585)  as  the  author  of  the  verses  quoted.  How 
highly  he  was  rated  as  a  poet  by  Montaigne,  see 
*  Essays,'  vol.  ii.  c.  17,  "  De  la  Presumption  ":— 

"  Quant  aux  Francois,  je  pense  qu'ils  Tont  montee  au 
plus  hault  degre  ou  elle  sera  jamais  ;  et  aux  parties  en 
quoy  Ronsard  et  du  Bellay  excellent,  je  ne  lea  trouve 
.gueres  esloingnez  de  la  perfection  ancienne." 

G.  T.  SHERBORN. 
Twickenham. 

"  DADD":  «  DADDA  "  (8th  S.  iv.  47).— In  many 
parts  of  the  north  of  Ireland  both  da  and  dadd  are 
in  common  use,  and  although  on  the  latter  the 
accent  is  generally  placed  on  the  last  syllable,  it  is 
sometimes  given  on  the  first.  In  his  '  Glossary  of 
Words  in  Use  in  the  Counties  of  Antrim  and 
Down'  (published  for  the  E.  D.  S.  by  Triibner& 
Co.),  ME.  W.  H.  PATERSON  gives  both  words,  and 
cites  as  an  example,  "Hi,  da!  come  home  to  the 
wain."  W.  W.  DAVIES. 

Glenmore,  Ltsburn,  co.  Antrim. 

Dadd  is  to  me  a  very  familiar  form.  I  have 
frequently  heard  it  used  by  the  peasantry,  and,  I 
believe,  even  by  the  small  farmer  class  in  the  east 
of  Ireland,  counties  Carlo w,  Wexford,  and  Kil- 
kenny. But  no  one  of  the  gentry  class  would 
think  of  using  it.  A  friend  from  South  Lancashire 
tells  me  that  da  is  common  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  I  am  informed  that  it  is  also  in  use 
in  South  Wales.  E.  H.  HICKEY. 

Among  the  lower  middle  classes  in  London  I 
have  quite  frequently  heard  youngster?,  chiefly 
girls,  use  both  these  forms  when  speaking  of  or  to 
their  fathers,  and  I  should  think  the  use  is  widely 
diffused.  The  'History  of  Nursery  Language' 
suggested  by  Dr.  Murray  will  probably  come  some 
day,  but  the  laborious  investigation  of  the  parler 
tnfantin  hardly  offers  great  attractions. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 

BRIGADIFR-GENERAL  W.  PHILIPS  (8th  S.  iii. 
427).— -Tbu  officer  was  appointed  Captain  in  the 


Artillery  May,  1756 ;  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
1760;  Colonel,  May  25,  1772;  and  Major-General 
in  1776  in  Burgoyne's  expedition.  He  served 
with  credit  in  Germany,  was  taken  prisoner  with 
Burgoyne  in  October,  1777,  exchanged  in  Novem- 
ber, 1779,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  America 
until  his  death.  In  the  spring  of  1781  he  was  sent 
from  New  York  with  2,000  men  to  join  Arnold, 
then  at  the  Chesapeake.  He  died  at  Petersburg, 
Virginia,  carried  off  by  a  fever,  on  May  13,  1781. 
General  John  Small  was  born  at  Strathardle, 
Athole,  N.B. ;  in  1726,  Ensign  in  42nd  High- 
landers, Aug.  29,  1747;  and  Lieutenant  in  1756. 
As  Major  in  a  corps  of  Highlanders  he  raised  in 
Nova  Scotia,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
action  of  Bunker's  Hill :  Lieutenant-Colonel,  1780  ; 
Colonel,  1790;  and  Major-General,  Oct.  3,  1794. 
In  1793  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Guernsey,  where  he  died  on  March  17,  1796. 

LEO  COLLETON. 

"  HOSPITALS  CONVERSORUM  B.T  PUERORUM  " 
(8th  S.  iii.  209,  316,  374,  493).— Conversi  has  been 
a  puzzle  to  several  writers  on  local  history,  who, 
being  ignorant  of  the  organization  of  the  Church 
in  mediaeval  times,  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  conversi  means  converts.  I  have  met  with  at 
least  half  a  dozen  examples  of  this  not  very  par- 
donable error,  but  have  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  make  notes  of  them.  Writers  of  this  kind 
probably  never  heard  of  Carolus  du  Fresne,  Domi- 
nus  du  Cange,  and  it  is  not  a  great  breach  of 
charity  to  assume  that  there  have  been  some  of 
them  who,  if  they  had  done  so,  could  not  have 
interpreted  his  writings  when  laid  before  them. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  that  Thomas  Becon, 
Archbishop  Cranmer's  chaplain,  used,  perhaps 
invented,  an  English  plural  for  this  word.  He 
says : — 

"  Pope  Vrbau  the  fyrst  proclaymed  also  al  them 
excommunicate  yat  trouble  the  Curates  of  any  Churches, 
or  Clerkes,  or  Monks,  or  the  Conuerses,  [or]  Nouices, 
that  appertayne  vnto  them,  In  the  yere,  &c.,  222." — 
•  Reliques  of  Rome,'  ed.  1563,  fol.  220*. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

MARRIAGE  COSTOM  (8th  S.  iv.  8).— The  custom 
recorded  by  C.  C.  B.,  or  a  very  similar  one,  exists 
in  Germany.  What  is  called  a  korb  (  =  basket)  is 
fixed  on  the  roof  or  chimney-stack  of  the  house 
where  a  man  who  has  been  jilted,  or  refused  after 
long  and  arduous  courtship,  is  living.  Hence  the 
phrase  "to  give  a  basket"  means  to  refuse  to 
marry.  ENGLANDERIN. 

THE  KOTAL  MARRIAGE  (8th  S.  iii.  466 ;  iv.  35). 
— It  is  somewhat  mortifying,  after  our  recent 
rejoicings,  to  be  told  that  the  Duke  of  York  is  not 
the  direct  heir  to  the  throne.  Will  MR.  BLOUN- 
DELLE-BrjRTON  kindly  inform  us  who  is?  Another 
matter  which  calls  for  some  elucidation  is  how  the 
circumstances  of  John,  Henry  IV.,  or  James  IL, 
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at  the  time  of  their  respective  marriages,  can  form 
any  sort  of  a  parallel  to  those  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
since  Henry  IV.  was  never  heir  to  the  throne  at 
all,  John  was  not  heir  until  after  the  death  of  his 
nephew  Arthur,  which  occurred  some  years  after 
his  first  marriage,  and  James  II.  was  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage  merely  heir  presumptive. 

E.  S.  A. 

LADY  OF  THE  BEDCHAMBER  (8th  S.  iii.  247,  355, 
392). — It  would  seem  that  Thomas  Chaucer  was 
designedly  kept  apart  from  his  supposed  father, 
their  respective  careers  being  wholly  dissociated. 
Thomas  was  educated  under  Court  influence,  we 
may  say  as  an  aristocrat ;  he  passed  his  early  life 
in  France  with  John  of  Gaunt,  his  uncle  and 
patron,  at  Bayonne  and  elsewhere.  There  was 
then  no  public  press  to  record  "  Society  gossip," 
no  registration  of  births.  His  first  public  appoint- 
ment, given  by  King  Henry  IV.,  his  reputed 
cousin,  was  that  of  Constable  of  Wallingford 
Castle,  an  appanage  of  royalty.  It  was  late  in  the 
year  1399,  just  before  Geoffrey's  decease.  He 
made  no  mark  in  public  life  till  he  became  Speaker 
in  1407.  He  was  then  a  large  landed  proprietor, 
and  nothing  whatever  had  occurred  to  connect 
him  publicly  with  the  deceased  poet. 

Lydgate  certainly  could  have  raised  the  question 
if  so  disposed,  but  he  was  attached  to  Thomas 
Chaucer,  and  in  the  circle  of  his  noble  wife's  con- 
nexions, so  would  necessarily  fall  in  with  the 
family  sentiments.  The  Mortimers  must  have 
known  all  about  it,  seeing  that  they  appointed 
Geoffrey  forester  of  Petherton  in  1390/1,  and 
confirmed  Thomas  in  the  same  office  in  1416,  he 
having  certainly  taken  over  the  duties  in  Geoffrey's 
name.  See  7lh  S.  xii.  338.  A.  HALL. 

13,  Paternoster  Row. 

The  facts  that,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  lead  to  the 
assumption  that  Thomas  Chaucer  was  a  son  o 
Geoffrey  and  Philippa  Roet,  are — 

1.  That  the  Roet  coat  appears  on  Alice  Chaucer's 
tomb  at  Ewelme — Gu. ,  three  Catharine  wheels  or 
I  saw  the  tomb  so  many  years  ago  that  I  cannot 
recall  if  it  was  quartered. 

2.  That  Cardinal  Beaufort,  in  a  letter  to  Henry 
V.,  calls  Thomas  Chaucer  his  cousin.     I  can  give 
no  reference,  but  so  it  stands  in  my  notes. 

3.  That  Geoffrey  Chaucer  was,  in  1390/1,  ap 
pointed  sub-forester  of  Petherton,  Somerset,  by 
iavour  of  the  representatives  of  Prince  Lionel.     In 
1416  Thomas  Chaucer  was  sub-forester  of  Pether 
ton. 

Philippa  Chaucer  is,  I  think,  called  "  one  of  the 
damsels  of  the  chambre  of  Philipp',  late  Queen,' 
in  the  Issue  Roll,  Nov.  15,  51  Edw.  III.,  where 
41 10  m.,"  her  pension,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
assigned  by  the  king,  is  paid  through  Geoffrey 
Chaucer.  T.  W. 

Aston  Clinton. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
London  City  Suburbs  as  they  are  To-day.    By  Percy 

Fitzgerald.     (Leadenhall  PresB.) 

A  MONO  the  innumerable  works  that  have  been  written 
oncerning  London  none  is  eo  attractive  to  the  book- 
over  as  this  superb  volume.    To  absolute  completeness 
t  does  not  pretend.     A  score  similar  volumes  would 
carcely  suffice  to  depict  all  the  spots  of  beauty  and 
nterest  included  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  the  most 
ncbanting  that  any  European  capital  can  boast.    We 
lave,  however,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  W.  Luker,  jun.,  a  series  of  brilliant  pictures, 
many  of  them  of  spots  wholly  out  of  the  ken  of  all  except 
hose  who  delight  in  rambles  down  green  lanes  and 
across  country  moors.    Of  these  is  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald, 

hose  tall,  Lamb-like  figure  may  oft  be  seen  on  our 
northern  heights  or  between  sweet  Surrey  hedgerows. 
Bis  animated  descriptions  are  admirably  supplemented 
>y  the  delightful  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Luker,  jun.,  which  pre- 
serve with  remarkable  fidelity  the  appearance  of  to-day. 
How  important  this  is  will  be  recognized  by  those  who 
mow  how  rapidly  the  most  pleasing  features  are  disappear- 
ing. Stand  on  the  crest  of  Hampstead  Heath  and  look  to 
the  north,  you  see  a  rich,  undulating,  umbrageous  country, 
covering  a  great  range  from  Harrow  to  Chingford.  In 
the  midst  of  the  prospect  you  contemplate  what  are  fast 
becoming  towns.  Finchley  alone  has  a  huge  population, 
which  constantly  augments,  and  will  in  time  destroy  the 
rurality  of  the  district.  Rows  of  houses,  all  but  unbroken, 
extend  to  within  a  mile  of  Hendon,  Barnet,  and  Enfield. 
Cheshunt,  even,  is  connected  with  London  by  a  succession 
all  but  constant  of  houses.  Very  few  years  will  serve  to 
fill  up  the  gaps,  and  Barnet  will  be  as  much  a  portion  of 
London  as  Edmonton.  Of  the  rustic  spots  that  survive, 
of  quaint,  picturesque  old  village  houses,  soon  to  be  cleared 
away,  delightful  memorials  are  preserved.  It  is  mar- 
vellous how  pastoral  seem  some  of  the  scenes  depicted. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  lovely  view  from  Harrow  Church- 
yard, almost  as  h'ne  as  that  from  the  churchyard  at  Ross  ; 
there  is  a  delightful  old  bridge  over  the  Hogsmill  river 
at  Maiden,  which  might  be  a  thousand  miles  from  Lon- 
don ;  there  are  the  exquisite  meadows  of  Friern  Barnet, 
and  the  wild  herbage  of  Streathmn  Common.  Portions 
of  Regent's  Park  might  be  in  Arcady,  which  is  quite 
right,  for  the  glades  and  woods  seen  by  moonlight  from 
the  Regent's  Park  Road  might,  to  those  who  can  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  houses  on  the  other  side,  be  the  haunt 
of  Titania.  These  and  innumerable  more  opots  are  pre- 
sented with  equal  fidelity  and  grace.  The  book  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  moat  sumptuous  of 
the  season,  and  to  the  antiquary  and  the  lover  of  nature 
is  a  treasure.  One  or  two  spots  of  extra  beauty  we  miss. 
There  is  thus  no  view  of  Southgate;  the  delightful  wood 
at  Winchmore  Hill,  the  lovely  lane  between  Highwood 
and  Totteridge,  especially  when  the  water  lilies  are  out, 
are,  with  ourselves,  places  of  constant  pilgrimage,  of 
which  we  should  like  to  have  pictorial  representations. 
There  are  over  three  hundred  illustrations,  however,  and 
it  would  be  churlish  to  complain. 

The  Kalender  of  Shepherdes.     Edited    by    H.    Oskar 

Sommer,  Ph.D.  3  vols.  (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 
DR.  SOMMER  is  doing  yeoman's  service  in  reprinting, 
under  the  most  careful  supervision  and  with  an  absolute 
wealth  of  explanatory  comment,  some  of  the  scarcest, 
quaintest,  and  most  curious  books  in  our  language. 
Among  thece  may  certainly  be  counted  '  The  Ka'enderof 
Shepherdes,'  of  which  two  editions  are  reprinted.  The 
first,  that  of  Paris,  1503,  is  reproduced  with  all  its  m&r- 
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vellous  plates  in  photographic  facsimile  from  a  unique 
edition,  the  second  is  a  faithful  reprint  of  Pynson's  edition 
of  1506.  Translations  of  the  '  Compost  et  Kaledrier 
des  Bergers'  are  as  rare  and  priceless  as  the  original, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  universal  magazine  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  supplies  information  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects — the  movable  feasts,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
a  system  of  ethics,  politics,  divinity,  &c.,  rules  for  let- 
ting blood,  medicine  generally,  and  a  ecore  of  things 
beside.  Most  remarkable  of  all  features  in  it  are  the 
roughly  executed  woodcuts,  which  may  vie  in  curiosity 
and  interest  with  any  designs  of  the  epoch.  The  book  is 
written  in  mingled  prose  and  verse.  Dr.  Sommer  has 
collected  a  mass  of  most  curious  information  concerning 
the  book  and  its  editions,  and  his  work,  apart  from  its 
other  claims,  which  are  numerous,  is  an  all-important 
contribution  to  bibliographical  knowledge.  It  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  ardent  philologist,  and  will  be  greedily 
acquired  by  the  bibliophile.  But  three  hundred  copies 
in  all  have  been  published.  These  must  soon  get 
absorbed  in  our  great  libraries,  and  the  reprint,  which  is 
marvellously  executed,  will  then  become  only  less  scarce 
than  the  early  edition,  some  of  which  have  sold  for  very 
high  sums.  The  editorial  labours  include  a  copious 
glossary.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  further  with  a  work  that 
demands  to  be  consulted  from  time  to  time,  and  may 
thus  contribute  much  matter  of  interest  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  It 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  many  readers  could  give  the 
reprint  a  steady  and  consecutive  perusal.  Scholarship 
will,  however,  count  one  more  service  rendered  it  by  the 
accomplished  and  indefatigable  editor. 

Swift :  Selections  from  his  Works.  Edited,  with  Life, 
Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  Henry  Craik.  Vol.  II. 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 

THE  second  and  concluding  volume  of  the  selections 
from  Swift  contains  'Gulliver's  Travels,'  the  'Tracts  on 
Religion,'  the  '  Irish  Tracts/  '  Hints  toward  an  Essay 
on  Conversation,'  and  some  later  poems.  It  is  difficult 
to  cram  into  an  equal  space  more  wit  and  irony  than 
these  two  volumes  contain.  For  popular  purposes,  more- 
over, they  give  as  much  of  Swift  as  the  modern  reader 
has  time  to  consume.  Men  of  letters  will  always  want 
the  entire  works,  bulky  as  these  are. 

Ben  Jonson.  Edited  by  Brinsley  Nicholson,  M.D.  (Fisher 

Unwin.) 

WITH  an  introduction  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Herford,  the  first  of 
three  volumes  of  Jonson 'a  plays  has  been  added  to  the 
famous  ''  Mermaid  "  series.  The  name  of  our  lost  friend 
Dr.  Brinsley  Nicholson  answers  for  the  value  of  the  text, 
and  the  introduction  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The 
volume  contains  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,' '  Every 
Maa  Out  of  his  Humour,'  and  '  The  Poetaster.' 

Handwriting  and  Expression.    Translated  and  Edited 

by  John  Holt   Schooling  from    the    Third   French 

Edition  of  '  L'Ecriture  et  le  Caractere,'  par  J.  Cr6- 

pieux-Jamin.    (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

WHEN  we  read  a  translation  of  any  foreign  work  two 

questions  at  once  occurs  to  us.    First,  has  the  book  been 

well  rendered  ?    And,  secondly,  was  the  original  worth 

clothing  in  a  foreign  garb?    Jn  this  instance  the  work 

of  translation  has  been  excellently  performed,  but  we 

much  question  whether  M.   Cr6pieux-Jamin's  labours 

were  worthy  of  an  English  dress. 

Every  action  in  life  is  in  some  sort  an  index  of  cha- 
racter. Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Whatever  be 
the  truth  which  underlies  the  various  materialistic  and 
spiritual  interpretations  of  human  life,  this  much  is 
certain,  that  every  bodily  action  is  to  some  degree  an 
index  of  the  mind;  but  when  we  have  said  thus  much, 


we  are  very  far  from  affirming,  or  even  admitting,  the 
probability  of  handwriting  being  an  index  to  character 
to  the  degree  which  certain  theorists  have  supposed. 
All  the  facts  that  have  been  accumulated  of  late  years 
seem  to  point  in  a  contrary  direction.  This  is,  indeed, 
what  we  should  have  antecedently  looked  for.  The 
handwriting  of  each  one  of  us  has  been  made  what  it 
now  is  by  numberless  incidents,  some  remembered,  the 
greater  part,  it  may  be,  forgotten.  In  early  youth  our 
writing  is,  so  far  as  we  can  accomplish  it,  an  imitation  of 
that  of  those  who  instruct  us,  or  of  the  engraved  "  head- 
lines "  they  bid  us  copy.  After  we  have  escaped  from 
the  hands  of  the  writing  master  or  mistress,  it  is  affected 
by  the  work  we  have  to  do.  A  lawyer's  clerk,  or  a 
youth  in  a  counting-house,  comes  under  far  different 
influences  from  one  who  has  had  a  university  training. 
It  is  a  common  remark  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
spoil  the  hand.  We  know  some  illustrious  examples  to 
the  contrary,  but  there  is  much  truth  in  the  statement. 
So  far  as  legibility  is  concerned,  the  handwriting  of  a 
man  of  business  is  commonly  better  than  that  of  a 
scholar.  The  question,  however,  with  which  M.  Cre- 
pieux-Jamin  and  his  translator  are  concerned  is  whether 
the  handwriting  of  those  we  encounter  on  our  journey 
through  life  furnishes  an  index  to  character  which  can 
in  any  way  be  deemed  trustworthy.  We  do  not  think  it 
does.  Take  that  of  three  illustrious  novelists — Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Lord  Lytton,  and  Charles  Dickens.  No  one  of 
these  distinguished  persons  seems  to  us  to  have  given  by 
his  handwriting  any  intimation  of  the  wealth  of  imagi- 
nation which  his  mind  contained.  If  we  go  back  to 
an  earlier  period  it  is  the  same.  The  letters  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  are  no  index  to  his  character.  The  hand  is 
not  well  formed.  It  will  not  bear  a  moment's  com- 
parison, either  in  regard  to  picturesqueness  or  force, 
with  that  of  many  a  Civil  War  captain  whose  name  is 
now  forgotten. 


ta 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

Contributors  will  oblige  by  addressing  proofs  to  Mr. 
Slate,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

D.  C.  T.  ("  Cisterns  ").— Your  article  took  the  shape 
of  a  reply,  and  was  accordingly  inserted  as  such. 

CORRIGENDA.— P.  67,  col.  2,  1.  12  from  bottom,  for 
"Sir  John"  read  Sir  Joseph;  p.  72,  col.  1,  1.  33,  for 
"Mackebois"  read  Maillebois.  In  Index  to  8^  S.  iii., 
p.  522,  for  "  Roberts  (A.  F.)  "  read  Rollins  (A.  F.) 

NOT  WE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


8*  s.  IV.  AUG.  5,  '93.] 
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LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS. 

Like  many  other  spots  in  London,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  is  so  flooded  with  memories  that  it 
baffles  any  attempt  at  history,  if  history  pretends  at 
all  to  completeness.  The  very  first  thing  reported 
of  it  is  the  now  usually  discredited  statement 
that  Inigo  Jones  designedly  laid  it  out  to  corre- 
spond with  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Horace 
Walpole  sneers  at  this  by  bracketing  it  with  what 
he  considers  kindred  absurdities,  such  as  the  form 
of  Kenilworth  keep,  which  is  a  horse  fetter,  and 
the  gridiron  of  the  Escurial.  The  last  instance  is 
possibly  somewhat  absurd,  and  yet  Wren  adopted 
it  in  his  fine  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  ;  but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  see  the  absurdity  of  adopt- 
ing the  measure  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Surely 
any  reason  for  fixing  a  dimension  is  quite  as  good 
as  to  have  no  reason  at  all. 

The  base  of  the  Pyramid  yields  a  square  of 
764  ft. ;  Malcolm  says  it  contains  10£  acres.  The 
square  is  said  by  Timbs,  Cassell's  *  London,'  and 
others  repeating  the  same  parrot's  tale,  to  be  821  ft. 
by  625  ft.,  which  shows  some  30,000  ft.  short  of 
the  Pyramid.  But  if  the  measurement  be  taken  to 
include  the  courtyards  in  front  of  the  houses,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  I  fancy  has  not  been,  that  would 
bring  it  much  nearer  to  the  Pyramid — in  fact,  to 
within  10,000ft.  of  it.  Now  there  is  a  further 
consideration :  Inigo  Jones  only  lived  to  superin- 


tend the  erection  of  the  west  side,  called  Arch  Kow, 
leaving  the  south  side  by  Portugal  Street,  called 
Portugal  Row,  untouched,  as  also  the  north  side, 
called  Newman's  Row  or  Holborn  Row.  There 
was  no  Whetstone  Park  then,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
probable  that  the  10,000  ft.  wanting  would  have 
been  preserved  in  these  two  remaining  sides  of  the 
square.  The  indefatigable  Peter  Cunningham,  in 
his  '  Life  of  Inigo  Jones '  (p.  22),  remarks  that  the 
proportions  of  the  square,  "  those,  it  is  said,  of  the 
base  of  the  Great  Pyramid,"  are  seen  to  advantage 
in  the  view,  painted  in  oils  by  the  architect  himself, 
now  treasured  at  Wilton,  the  abode  of  the  Pem- 
broke family — J.  T.  Smith  says  painted  with  mar- 
vellous skill  by  Jones's  own  hand — and  a  companion 
picture  of  Covent  Garden  with  a  tree  in  the  midst. 
This  gives  the  elevation  of  Lindsey  House,  which  is 
still  the  finest  facade  of  any  mansion  in  London. 
Even  Cunningham  mistakes  here,  for  he  says  it 
has  a  stone  fa9ade  in  the  picture.  That  can  hardly 
be,  for  assuredly  the  stone  house  now  standing  is 
not  Inigo's,  but  a  poor  imitation  of  Inigo's  work 
by  an  inferior  modern  hand.  It  is  a  copy 
of  the  picturesque  house  that  stands  next  door, 
and  within  the  courtyard,  distinguished  by  two 
beautiful  pillars  of  small  red  brick  surmounted  by 
vases  of  strikingly  original  and  handsome  design — 
a  house  long  inhabited  by  men  of  distinction.  The 
proud  Duke  of  Somerset  resided  there  for  some  time, 
as  did  the  Earls  of  Lindsey,  who  afterwards  became 
Dukes  of  Ancaster.  They  migrated,  however,  to 
another  once  beautiful  spot  at  Chelsea  in  Charles 
II.'s  time,  and  called  it  also  Lindsey  House,  which, 
though  broken  up  now  into  five,  still  stands.  One 
of  the  houses  was  occupied  by  John  Martin,  the 
painter.  Timbs  repeats  the  error,  as  I  deem  it,  of 
Cunningham,  and  calls  the  stone-fronted  house 
Inigo's  ;  to  me  that  is  impossible. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  is  said  by  Cunningham  to 
have  been  the  second  place  in  London  in  which 
the  houses  were  numbered,  1764,  and  he  gives 
New  Burlington  Street  as  being  the  first.  This  is 
not  strictly  correct.  Prescot  Street  was  the  first 
street  numbered.  But  if  I  mistake  not  it  will  be 
found  that  numbering  began  in  the  Inns  of  Court. 
We  are  told  that  numbering  was  not  begun  in 
Paris  till  1768.  But  this  is  not  accurate. 

The  reason  why  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  are  not 
called  Lincoln's  Inn  Square  apparently  is  that 
Inigo  Jones  built  the  first  two  squares  in  London 
on  the  plan  of  the  places  in  France  and  elsewhere. 
In  the  case  of  Covent  Garden  be  called  it  Piazza ; 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  we  have  not  retained  it 
as  he  left  it,  for  Inigo  and  Wren  are  the  only 
Englishmen  who  (since  the  mediaeval  cathedral 
builders)  have  shown  any  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
symmetrical  proportion  in  building.  In  fact,  we 
have  lost  this  science  since  the  "  dark  ages."  The 
old  masons  had  the  secret,  and  Wren  was  the  last 
of  them.  They  had  a  rule  that  adjusted  the  size  of 
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every  ornament  employed,  of  every  tower,  spire, 
dome,  steeple,  in  regard  to  place,  extension,  or 
height.  They  knew  what  it  must  be  mathematic- 
ally, and  never  dreamt  of  determining  it  by  fantastic 
idiosyncrasy  or  whim  aesthetical,  as  a  Barry,  Bur- 
gess, Pugin  would  now.  Their  buildings,  there- 
fore, grew  symmetrically  as  an  organic  whole,  just 
as  an  animal  would,  so  that  from  a  fragment  of 
beauty  an  architect,  their  equal,  could  work  out  a 
consistent  whole  from  any  given  portion.  Inigo 
called  his  experiment  at  Covent  Garden  by  a 
foreign  name.  But  the  other  had  for  ages  gone  by 
the  name  of  Fickett's  Fields,  and  at  a  late  date 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  so  this  name  was  retained ;  but 
•when  builders  came  to  St.  James's  they  gave  it  the 
simpler  name  "square."  Leicester  Square,  however, 
drifted  down  right  into  this  century  as  Leicester 
Fields — just  as  we  now  build  over  a  space  and 
dub  the  horticultural  paralysis  as  Chesterfield 
Gardens.  In  Newton's  map  that  illustrates  his 
*  London  in  the  Olden  Time '  we  have  depicted  in 
Fickett's  Fields,  in  what  would  now  form  about 
the  centre  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  a  large  pond, 
with  rivulet  running  from  it  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  to  "  via  Aldewych,"  or  Drury  Lane.  It 
must  have  supplied  water  to  the  fine  old  house  of 
the  Drurys,  where  Dr.  Donne  lived,  afterwards 
celebrated  as  Craven  House. 

The  barristers  and  students  of  Lincoln's  Inn  have 
always  shown  an  inclination  to  interfere  with  build- 
ing over  the  adjacent  fields,  just  as  Gray's  Inn 
interfered  with  the  building  in  Theobald's  Road  as 
blocking  out  their  prospect  of  Hampstead,  &c.  But 
after  awhile,  when  the  buildings  were  up,  the  lawyers 
flocked  there,  in  residence  first,  and  since  that  in 
chambers.  Thus  everywhere  the  wrong  of  to-day, 
once  established,  becomes  the  convenience  of  to- 
morrow. In  1641  they  petitioned  Parliament,  and 
it  was  ordered  "  that  there  shall  be  a  stay  made 
of  any  further  building  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
especially  by  Mr.  Newton,  till  this  House  shall 
take  farther  order  therein."  By  1659  it  was 
pretty  well  all  carried,  for  we  learn  that  James 
Cooper,  Robert  Henley,  and  Francis  Finch,  with 
other  owners  of  certain  parcels  of  ground  in  the 
fields,  shall  be  exempted  from  forfeiture  in  regard 
to  buildings  on  "  three  sides  of  the  same  fields," 
provided,  amongst  other  things,  they  should  con- 
vey "the  residue  of  the  said  fields"  to 
the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  for  laying  into 
walks  for  common  use  and  benefit,  and  that 
"  passengers  there  for  the  future  [be]  better 
secured."  Whether  after  this  conveyance  any 
ground  was  absorbed  into  the  gardens  of  the  inn 
or  not  there  is  nothing  here  to  show. 

The  respectability  of  the  place  does  not  seem  to 
have  gained  much,  nor  the  passengers  for  the 
future  to  have  been  any  better  secured.  Gay,  in 
his  '  Trivia,'  devotes  several  lines  to  warning  them 
not  to  venture  across  the  space  that  is  railed  in 


est  the  crutch  that  in  daylight  moved  compassion 
jhould  "  wound  the  bleeding  head."  The  "  lonely 
wall  skirting  the  Inn  is  no  safer  there'';  the  link 
aoy  will  '*'  quench  the  flaming  brand  "  and  share 
the  booty  with  the  "  mumpers  "  and  "  rufflers  "  of 
;he  fields.  The  word  mumper  occurs  in  Ned 
Ward's  *  London  Spy '  (part  v.),  where  he  describes 
"  a  parcel  of  wretches  "  as  "  hopping  about  by  the 
assistance  of  their  crutches,  like  so  many  Lincoln's 
[nn  Fields  mumpers,  drawing  into  a  body  to 
attack  the  coach  of  some  charitable  lord."  Here 
the  word  attack  only  means  beset  with  begging 
whine.  Grose,  in  his  'Olio,'  talks  of  the  "  mumping 
fraternity  ";  a  mumper  is  a  beggar  in  gipsy  speech, 
according  to  Leland  and  others.  In  Smart  and 
Crofton's  'Dialect  of  the  English  Gipsies'  the 
gipsy  equivalent  for  mumper  is  chodrokono  moosh 
(moosh  —  man,  cho6rokono= poor).  From  this  the 
inference  would  be  that  mumper  was,  if  Romany 
at  all,  only  adopted  into  it  by  gipsies  dwelling  in 
England.  But  to  mump  is  a  very  old  word  in  the 
North,  and  means  to  beat.  It  is  also  the  result  of 
beating,  a  lump  or  swelling,  as  in  the  disease  called 
"mumps."  It  also  means  to  grimace,  and  is 
connected  with  mumble,  which  means  strictly  to 
chew  like  a  rabbit,  moving  the  jaws  nimbly,  and 
muttering.  The  whole  of  these  meanings  indicate 
very  happily  the  violent  beggar-tribe  of  the  Stuart 
period,  who  were  to  be  whipped  as  vagabonds. 
They  simpered  and  muttered  and  cajoled  by  day, 
and  beat  and  robbed  their  victim  at  night  when 
caught  in  the  fields  defenceless.  Buffer,  again, 
is  a  highly  expressive  term.  It  is  close  of  kin 
to  ruffian,  such  as  was  Scarecrow,  mentioned  by 
Sir  Roger  in  Spectator  (No.  6)  as  "  the  beggar  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  who  disables  himself  in  his 
right  leg,  and  asks  alms  all  day  to  get  himself  a 
warm  supper  and  a  trull  at  night."  A  ruffier  is 
especially  bully  to  a  low  woman.  In  Italian,  ru/a 
is  a  scramble ;  ruffiano,  a  pimp  and  bully.  Like  our 
word  rough  and  Danish  /•«,,  its  root- meaning  is 
precisely  the  same,  and  denotes  rough  and  hairy, 
as  is  intimated  in  Trench's  treatment  of  the  word 
ruffian,  after  Diez.  It  is  too  long  to  go  into 
minutely  now.  The  horse-market  in  Smithfield, 
where  trials  in  sword  and  buckler  practice  were 
held,  was  called  "  Ruffians'  Hall."  "  He  is  only 
fit  for  Ruffians'  Hall "  is  a  proverb  given  both  by 
Bohn  and  Hazlitt.  In  old  Fickett's  Fields,  like 
Smithfield,  jousts  were  held  between  the  Templars 
and  the  rival  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  might  well  have  been  called 
"Rufflers'  Hall,"  such  was  the  congregation  here 
of  beggars.  Ruffian  in  cant  is  the  devil ;  rouffier 
in  French  argot  is  soldat,  because  the  worthless 
set  commonly  assumed  the  garb  and  character  of 
wounded  soldiers  and  sailors  to  excite  compassion. 
This  precisely  corresponds  with  the  lines  in  Gay's 
'Trivia, 'and  with  what  Timbs  says,  though  he 
does  not  say  where  he  gets  it  from  :— 
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"  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Rufflers  were  wretches  who 
-assumed  the  character  of  maimed  soldiers  and  begged 
from  the  claims  of  Naseby,  Edgehill,  Newbury,  and 
Marston  Moor;  their  prey  was  people  of  fashion,  whose 
coaches  they  attacked,  and  if  refused  relief,  they  turned 
mumper*,  muttering  audibly, '  Tis  a  sad  thing  that  an  old 
crippled  Cavalier  should  be  suffered  to  beg  for  a  main- 
tenance, and  a  young  Cavalier,  that  never  heard  the 
whistle  of  a  bullet,  should  ride  in  his  coach.' " 

Thus  the  fields  became  the  haunt  of  all 
loiterers,  bowlers,  beggars,  showmen,  boys  ;  or, 
to  borrow  the  ecenic  and  red-lattice  words  of 
Thornbury,  "dommerers,"  "whipjaoks,"  "Abram 
meD,""fratere,"" anglers,"  and  "clapper-dudgeons  " 
all  congregated  at  the  spot.  Here  Lily,  the 
astrologer,  when  a  servant  at  Mr.  Wright'*,  at  the 
corner  house  over  against  Strand  Bridge,  spent  his 
idle  hours  in  bowling  with  "Wat  the  cobbler, 
Dick  the  blacksmith,  and  such  like  companions." 

But  the  champion  feat  of  roguery,  unless  some 
give  the  palm  to  the  usurpation  of  the  seals  by  the 
Commonwealthsmen,  was  when  Thomas  Sadler, 
«arly  in  1676/7,  broke  with  confederates  into  the 
house  of  Heneage  Finch,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
in  Great  Queen  Street  adjacent,  and  stole  the  mace 
and  purse.  They  carried  them  through  the  fields 
at  night  in  mock  procession  to  their  lodging  in 
Knightrider  Street.  The  mace-bearer  walked  before 
Sadler,  the  purse-bearer  behind.  It  was  a  proud 
night  for  Sadler,  but  he  expiated  it  at  Tyburn  a 
few  days  later  on,  viz.,  March  16,  1676/7.  Sic 
transit  gloria,  mundi.  The  only  like  glory  was 
when,  in  1784,  on  March  24,  at  night,  thieves 
broke  into  45,  Great  Ormond  Street  and  robbed 
Chancellor  Thurlow  of  the  Great  Seal ;  they  on 
that  occasion  rejected  the  pouch  as  valueless,  and 
left  the  mace  as  too  unwieldy.  The  thieves  were 
caught,  but  the  seal  had  already  "  got  into  circula- 
tion through  the  melting  pot,"  as  Cunningham 
rather  wittily  puts  it.  But  if  pressed  by  men  who 
insist  on  scientific  accuracy  he  could  scarcely  defend 
this  play  of  words.  He  could  not  show  that  they 
issued  it  in  base  coinage,  and  so  he  would  stand 
unjustified  in  saying  that  it  "  got  into  circulation." 
Strict  accuracy  would  suggest  that  it  might  have 
got  into  plate,  and  so  might  have  become  fixed  at 
the  very  Mansion  House  itself ;  now  what  is  fixed 
is  not  in  circulation.  Q.E.D.  The  theft,  however, 
delayed  the  issue  of  some  patents  and  public  docu- 
ments of  importance  until  a  new  seal  could  be  made. 
This  time  I  think  the  thieves  were  not  executed 
Tyburn.  Thomas  Sadler  was  born  before  his 
time,  and  as  a  consequence  died  before  it,  like 
many  others  of  the  undistinguished  great.  Here 
is  a  further  case  for  scientific  accuracy  to  think  out 
thoroughly,  and  make  plain  to  the  meanest  intellect 
of  us  all.  Can  a  man  who  lives  before  his  time 
and  dies  before  it  be  strictly  said  to  have  ever 
lived  at  all?  C.  A.  WARD. 

(.To  be  continued.) 


"  HIEROGLYPHIC  "  BIBLES. 

In  the  Athenceum  for  April  22  last  a  letter  of 
mine  appeared  on  the  English  versions  and  editions 
of  so-called  "  Hieroglyphic  "  Bibles,  which  brought 
me  many  letters  on  the  subject,  although  only  two 
or  three  furnished  me  with  any  new  information. 
So  long  ago  as  August  2,  1856,  a  correspondent 
had  an  tf  anxious  inquiry  "  inserted  in  '  N.  &  Q.,1 
and  it  strangely  remained  unanswered  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  when,  in  '  N.  &  Q.,  6th  S. 
iii.  228,  the  ball  was  sefc  rolling — with  a  vengeance 
— and  kept  up  till  "  angry  passions  began  to  rise," 
and  our  good  friend  the  Editor  "  put  the  closure 
on  the  discussion.  There  are  several  misstatements 
in  the  correspondence,  such  as  the  assertion 
('N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  iii.  294)  that  "the  cuts  were 
engraved  by  Thos.  Bewick  for  T.  Hodgson,  who 
printed  the  work  in  1783."  There  is  certainly 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Thos.  Bewick  did 
some  of  the  cuts  in  Hodgson's  'Curious  Hiero- 
glyphick  Bible,'  but  not  all  of  them,  and  on  this 
point  Bewick's  biographers  and  Bewick  experts 
are  agreed.  But  if  we  may  credit  a  note  of  John 
Bewick  s,  written  on  proof  of  cover  of  the  book, 
preserved  in  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Draw- 
ings in  the  British  Museum,  the  first  edition  was 
published  in  1776.  A  copy  of  the  second,  dated 
1784,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  I  have  my  doubts 
as  to  John  Bewick's  accuracy  in  setting  down  1776 
as  the  date  of  the  first  edition,  since  Thos.  Bewick 
came  to  London  on  October  1,  1776  (when,  it  is 
true,  he  immediately  got  work  to  do  from  Hodgson, 
a  Newcastle  man,  like  himself),  and  returned  to 
Newcastle  on  June  22,  1777.  However,  the 
correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who  gave  1783  as  the 
date  of  the  first  edition  can  hardly,  I  think,  be 
correct.  But  the  question  will  be  fully  discussed 
in  my  forthcoming  bibliographical  account  of 
hieroglyphic  Bibles,  foreign  as  well  as  English. 

The  British  Museum  possesses  of  the  work  with 
which  Bewick's  name  is  associated,  which  went 
through  twenty  editions  between  (say)  1776  and 
1812,  examples  of  second  edition  (1784),  third 
edition  (1785),  fourth  edition  (1786),  sixth  edition 
(1788),  and  ninth  edition  (1791).  In  1794  the 
thirteenth  edition  was  published  (by  assignment  of 
Hodgson's  trustees)  by  R.  Bassam,  and  I  have  a 
copy  of  this  edition  at  present  before  me.  A  corre- 
spondent has  kindly  given  me  particulars  of  the 
eleventh  edition,  but  I  am  still  without  information 
regarding  the  following  :  first  edition  (any  year 
before  1784),  fifth  edition  (?  1787),  seventh  edition 
(?1789),  eighth  edition  (1790),  tenth  edition 
(?  179 1-2),  twelfth  edition  (1793),  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth, sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nine- 
teenth, and  twentieth  (1812).* 


*  An  exact  copy  of  this  first  English  version  was  pub- 
lished by  B.  Dugdale,  Dublin,  MDCCLXXXIX.,  purport- 
ing to  be  the  "Fourth  Edition"  (Hodgson's  fourth 
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Of  chap-book  versions"  I  wish  to  know  an 
peculiarities  in  the  following  :  A.  K.  New»  an  i 
Co.,  London;  Walker,  Otley,  Yorks;  J.  Catnach 
London;  and  if  any  correspondent  possessin 
examples — especially  of  the  editions  of  the  Bewic' 
version  noted  above — would  kindly  communicat 
direct  with  me,  I  should  be  infinitely  obliged  ;  am 
he  might  possibly  thereby  help  to  complete 
missing  chapter  of  bibliography.  <-w-n«, 

W.  A.  CLOUSTON. 
129,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  BIOGRAPHY. 
I  have  to  thank  PROF.  TOMLINSON  for  the  com 
plimentary  terms  in  which  he  refers  to  my  Shake 
speare  notes  (8th  S.  iii.  169).  I  would  have  been 
further  gratified  had  my  remarks  the  desired  effec 
of  altering  his  views  on  the  major  facts  of  Shake 
speare's  biography.  I  am  afraid  PROF.  TOMLIN 
SON  in  the  compiling  of  his  statements  did  no 
adopt  a  scientific  method.  I  have  noticed  he  relies 
mainly  on  tradition,  and  a  notional  apprehension 
reared  on  no  basis  whatever.  Biographic  data  in 
connexion  with  Shakespeare  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes — the  contemporary  and  alone  authen- 
tic, the  psychological  (consequently  conjectural), 
and  the  apocryphal  (usually  unreliable).  J.  0. 
Halliwell  -  Phillipps,  in  his  patiently  compiled 
'  Outlines/  cautiously  works  in  most  of  the  canards 
and  hearsay  tales ;  other  biographers,  loving  sensa- 
tion rather  than  truth,  boldly  accept  them,  and 
spare  no  form  of  logic  or  persuasion  to  make  others 
believe  them  also.  In  an  ideal  biography  traditions 
may  be  recorded,  but  not  insisted  on  ;  all  gossipy 
stories  carried  orally  through  two  generations  must 
yield  to  contemporary  evidence  with  its  natural  and 
psychological  inferences.  Interested  as  I  am,  on 
grounds  which  I  will  explain  later,  PROF.  TOM- 
LINSON will  pardon  me  contesting  each  statement 
which  is  not  in  harmony  with  contemporary  evi- 
dence. 

Shakespeare's  early  education.— This  point  will 
eerve  to  illustrate  the  improbability  of  apocryphal 
tales.  Tradition  informs  us  that  he  was  early  taken 
from  school,  that  he  associated  with  poachers  and 
the  vagabond  element  of  his  native  town,  that  he 
fled  as  a  felon,  and  started  his  London  life  as  a 
holder  of  horses,  mingling  with  grooms,  courtezans, 
stage- supers,  and  all  the  motley  throng  that  would 
frequent  the  stage-doors.  With  such  an  environ- 
ment and  nature's  own  curriculum  he  has  created 
the  noblest  characters,  the  loveliest  women 
imagination  has  conceived,  he  has  displayed  a 
reading  so  remarkable,  an  observation  so  omniscient, 


I  should  like  to  know  somewhat  about  the  first,  secern 
and  third  editions,  which  I  presume  Dugdale  also  pub- 
lished in  Dublin.  Hitherto  my  "anxious  inquiries" 
in  likely  quarters  in  Ireland  havejgained  me  no  informa- 
tion whatever. 


that  cause-explaining  students  draw  back  in  a  state 
of  abashed  bewilderment ;  besides,  only  eleven 
years  after  his  reputed  criminal  ostracism  we  find 
him  established  in  Stratford  purchasing  properties 
and  rated  as  a  gentleman.  PROF.  TOMLINSON,  with 
marvellous  precision,  informs  us  that  Shakespeare 
could  read  and  write  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  fifteen ;  he  must  indeed  have  been  an  arrant 
micher  and  dunce  if  these  were  the  limits  of  his 
education.  Roger  Ascham  certainly  expected  more 
from  a  youth  of  his  age.  I  referred  to  Howe's  'Life' 
and   Ben   Jonson's  phrase ;    they  are  now  used 
against  me.     What  are  their  value  ?    Kowe  was 
not  born  till  fifty-seven,  and   his  book  was  not 
compiled  till  ninety-three  years  after  Shakespeare's 
death.     His  revelations  are  not  substantiated  by 
any  written  or  otherwise  authenticated  evidence. 
This  is  the  way  to  write  fiction,  surely  not  bio- 
graphy.    While  any  one  that  studies  the  personal 
character  of  "  rare  Ben  "  will  at  once  appreciate 
the  value  of  his  testimony.     He  gloried  in  his 
profound  erudition,  he  boasted  "he  knew  more 
in  Greek  and  Latin  than  all  the  Poets  in  England," 
his  bombastic  pedantry  caused  him  to  belittle  men 
of  undisputed  learning  (see  Chapman's  epigram)  ; 
be  viewed  Shakespeare  as  one  subsidized  by  nature ; 
lie  conceded  him  genius,  inspiration,  art,  every- 
thing you  will  but  learning,  and  that  was  proudly 
and  autocratically  his  own.    Aubrey,  in  his  '  Lives 
of  Eminent  Men,'  notes  : — 

"  Though  as  Ben  Johnson  sayes  of  him,  that  he  had 
>ut  little  Latine  and  lesse  Greek,  he  understood  Latine 
>retty  well,  for  he  had  been  in  his  younger  yeares  a 
choolmaster  in  the  countrey." 

Shakespeare's  marriage. — In  my  previous  note 
'.  advanced  the  facts  which  established  my  faith  in 
lis  connubial  felicity.  PROF.  TOMLINSON  ignores 
hese.  In  addition,  I  would  urge  it  is  remarkable 
hat  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  event 
lot  a  whisper  of  this  unhappy  union  was  registered. 
some  time  in  the  first  decades  of  the  present  Gen- 
ii ry  the  idea  was  broached,  and  the  falsehood  has 
ince  run  on  unspigoted.  What  was  the  cause  of 
he  Hegira  ?  In  a  year  when  his  father  had  no 
;oods  to  distrain  Shakespeare  left  his  native  town, 
'he  purpose  of  his  enforced  alienation  is  registered 
n  the  estate  records.  Year  by  year  he  accumu- 
ated  and  saved,  that  his  family  might  be  enriched, 
hat  they  and  he  might  reside  in  the  proudest 
mansion  of  his  native  town  ;  he  sought  in  the 
)ourt  of  Heraldry  for  a  coat  of  arms,  that  his 
ather  might  vie  with  the  local  gentry.  Is  this  the 
onduct  of  a  misogamist  and  wife  deserter  ?  Dis- 
arity  in  age  does  not  necessarily  occasion  con- 
ugal  estrangement.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Lord 
3eaconsfield  married  ladies  that  were  their  seniors, 
nd  were  happy ;  Milton  and  W.  Savage  Landor 
und  youthful  partners,  and  their  lives  were 
marred  by  '  Kreutzer  Sonata  '  disturbances.  You 
annot  extract  "  sunbeams  from  cucumbers,"  nor 
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can  you  pose  as  evidence  a  ballad  written  some 

centuries  after  the  event.     The  sonnets  may  not, 

for  an  obvious  reason,  be  used  autobiographically  ; 

but  there  are  passages  which  could  scarcely  be 

addressed  to  other  than  his  wedded  wife : — 

But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away, 

For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine. 

In  Sonnets  Ixxi.  and  Ixxii. ,  written  in  deep  des- 
pondency, he  charges  her  to  change  her  name  in 
oase  of  his  death.     In  sonnets  xxxvi.,  li.,  xcvii., 
and  xcviii.,  he  speaks  of  enforced  absence.     In 
Sonnet  xxxix.  he  gives  the  cause  : — 
That  by  this  separation  I  may  give 
That  due  to  thee  which  thou  deserv'st  alone. 
The  "  Will"  sonnets  are  also  evidently  addressed 
to  his  wife.     Many  of  his  sonnets,  in  my  opinion, 
were  dedicated  to  his  loved  partner,  during  his 
early  years  of  struggle  and  nostalgia  in  the  great 
capital. 

Shakespeare  careless  about  publication.  —If  PROF. 
TOMLINSON  had  read  my  note  he»  would  have  per- 
ceived that  the  purpose  of  it  was  not  a  needless 
adumbration  of  Shakespeare's  genius,  but  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  "  newly  correcting  and 
augmenting"  "was  done  solely  with  a  view  to 
publication."  Shakespeare  belonged  to  the  great 
theatrical  companies  of  his  day,  and  his  first  busi- 
ness would  be  to  seek  publicity  and  profit  through 
the  stage ;  but  the  many  editions  through  which 
'Venus  and  Adonis'  and  some  of  his  dramatic 
works  passed,  besides  the  zealous  amending  and 
developing  which  he  bestowed  on  his  second 
editions,  argue  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  another 
source  of  revenue,  and  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  mere  contemporary  fame.  PROF.  TOMLINSON 
gives  a  list  "  of  the  dramas  that  were  printed  for 
the  first  time  "  in  the  1623  folio.  'Othello 'was 
printed  in  1622 ;  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
'Henry  VI.' in  1600  and  1619;  'As  You  Like 
It '  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1600  ;  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  '  Henry  VI.'  in  1602 ; 
'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew'  in  1606;  and 
'Antony  and  Cleopatra'  in  1608;  and  though 
there  are  no  known  editions  of  these  works,  it  is 
quite  possible  they  were  printed.  Deducting  these, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  residuum,  with  few  excep- 
tions, belong  to  his  later  period  ;  is  it  not  probable 
that  Shakespeare  designedly  withheld  these  works 
that  he  might  publish  them  in  a  collected  form  ? 
That  he  did  not  edit  his  own  works,  like  Ben  Jon- 
son,  is  due  to  his  premature  death  ;  the  duplex 
sferences  by  his  joint  editors,  "  since  it  had  been 
rdamed  otherwise,  and  he  departed  from  that 
right,'  decidedly  hint  that  he  cherished  such  an 
intention. 

Shakespeare's  profession.— I  readily  allow  that  in 

i  first  years  of  Thespian  endeavour  Shakespeare, 

role  of  "Johannes  Factotum,"  may  have  made 

himself  useful  in  small  parts,  but  1  emphatically 

assert  that  his  profession  was  not  that  of  an  actor, 


he  was  a  dramatist  and  was  recognized  as  such.  PROF. 
TOMLINSON,  relying  on  Sonnets  xxxvii.  and  Ixxxix. 
(not  Ixxx. ),  asserts  that  Shakespeare  was  lame.  He 
may  or  may  not  be  right.  Till  some  "Daniel  come  to 
judgment "  and  interpret  these  poems  of  Chaldean 
subtlety  and  mystery,  we  must  "burst  in  ignor- 
ance," conjecture,  or  romance  it  a  la  Gerald 


>y.  The  poet's  statement  that  he  was  made 
lame  by  "Fortune's  dearest  spite "  may  refer  to 
his  father's  bankruptcy,  in  which  he  was  involved. 
But  is  it  not  assuming  too  much  in  stating  that 
the  poet's  dislike  to  acting  was  due  to  this  decrepi- 
tude. The  one  character  which  Rowe  discovered 
Shakespeare  played  was  the  Ghost  in  'Hamlet.' 
The  spectacle  of  the  dreadful  majesty  of  Denmark 
limping  across  the  stage  like  a  spavined  horse  is  at 
once  ludicrous  and  damaging  to  your  correspon- 
dent's hypothesis. 

There  are  mighty  reasons  why  the  nation 
should  make  itself  the  watchful  guardian  of  Shake- 
speare's honour.  A  few  chiliads  will  pass,  and 
Britain  must,  in  accordance  with  inexorable  law, 
take  her  place  with  the  quiescent  nations  ;  yet  her 
position  will  be  foremost  among  the  races  whose 
achievements  in  thought  and  action  have  made 
their  influences  imperishable. 

Shakespeare  in  that  day  will  reign  supreme.  It 
is  paramount  that  no  blotch  mars  the  incandescent 
splendour  of  his  "  volume's  light."  For  his  superb 
genius  there  can  be  no  fear  ;  but  associated  with 
genius  is  character,  and  here  a  deciduous  force  is 
at  work,  his  character  is  shadowed  by  a  false 
penumbra.  No  criticism  of  Shakespeare  has  pro- 
voked more  vehement  protest  than  that  of  Voltaire, 
yet  each  comment  was  founded  on,  or  was  the 
inevitable  outcome  of,  the  current  biography.  The 
general  paucity  of  graphical  documents,  the 
vicious  practice  of  setting  in  sharp  antithesis 
genius  and  vice  has  contributed  to  this  state  of 
things.  In  connexion  with  Shakespeare  let  it  be 
remembered  that  silence  itself  is  a  mute  witness  of 
his  nobility,  for  vice  never  fails  to  sound  trumpet- 
toned  its  association  with  men  of  genius  ;  that  "  he 
was  indeed  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature, 
had  an  excellent  fancy,  brave  notions,  and  gentle 
expressions  ";  that  he  loved  his  country  and  home, 
and  won  unequivocal  respect  and  admiration  from 
his  contemporaries.  The  stigma  will  then  be  wiped 
away,  and  his  character  will  go  down  the  ages  as 
the  most  enduring  and  glorious  monument  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

Dublin.  

ON  B^RANGER'S  SONG,  'LA  D^ESSE.'  — On 
turning  over  some  old  papers,  I  lighted  on  a  MS. 
book  containing  some  of  my  youthful  translations. 
Among  these  was  Be"ranger's song  on  the  'Goddess 
of  Liberty,'  which  was  inspired  by  his  meeting  the 
woman  who  in  her  youth  had  personated  that 
character  in  one  of  the  revolutionary  fetes.  Wish- 
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ing  to  know  something  about  this  woman,  I  turne 
to  my  copy  of  the  '  Histoire  de  la  Re"volutio 
Franchise,'  by  Louis  Blanc,  2  vols.,  quarto,  Paris,  n 
date.     These  volumes  contain  a  considerable  num 
ber  of  well-executed  portraits  of  the  principal  men 
and  some  of  the  women  who  figured  in  the  grea 
national  movement,  but  I  was  not  able  to  find  the 
portrait  of  that  woman,  nor  any  account  of  her. 

A  Frenchman  would  be  greatly  surprised  to  be 
told  that  a  book  issued  from  the  Paris  press  conic 
be  badly  edited.  I  have  already  (8th  S.  Hi.  81)  re 
ferred  to  a  case  in  point  in  the  "Grands  Ecrivains' 
edition  of  the  *  Life  of  Moliere.'  I  have  now  to 
complain  of  M.  Blanc's  volumes.  They  contain 
pp.  clxxii,  716,  775,  or  1,663  quarto  pages,  printed 
in  double  columns,  and  containing  600  engravings 
375  of  which  are  portraits.  The  engravings  are 
not  numbered,  nor  is  any  list  given  of  them,  so 
that  there  is  no  guide  as  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  portrait,  except  by  searching  through  that 
part  of  the  book  which  by  a  rough  guess  may  be 
expected  to  contain  it.  There  is  no  index,  and 
the  table  of  contents  at  the  end  of  each  volume 
contains  only  brief  heads  of  chapters,  without  any 
attempt  at  analysis  of  contents. 

Some  of  your  readers  will  doubtless  be  able  to 
supply  the  information  I  have  been  in  search  of, 
and  this  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  pathetic 
strains  of  the  most  popular  of  the  songsters  of 
France.  The  following  translation  was  made  in 
1831;  but  I  have  again  compared  it  with  the 
original,  and  made  some  corrections: — 

THE  GODDESS   OF  LIBERTY. 

[Written  on  a  person  whom  the  Author  had  seen  per- 
sonifying Liberty  in  one  of  the  Petes  of  the  Revolution.] 
Can  this  be  you,  once  beautiful  appearing, 

When  all  the  people  did  your  car  surround, 
With  the  immortal  name  your  progress  cheering 

Of  ber  whose  standard  you  then  waved  around  ? 
With  your  own  glory,  and  with  beauty  teeming, 

Mid  our  salutes  and  many  a  joyous  cry 
Proudly  you  moved,  oh  yes  !  a  goddess  seeming, 
Goddess  of  Liberty  ! 

O'er  Gothic  ruing  you  your  course  were  bending, 
And  our  protectors  crowded  round  your  car, 

Flowers  were  raining,  modest  maidens  sending 
Their  songs  to  mingle  with  the  hymn  of  war, 

While  I,  of  destiny  the  orphan  child, 
Drank  of  the  bitter  cup  she  tendered  me, 

I  cried,  "  Oh  be  to  me  a  mother  mild, 
Goddess  of  Liberty  !  " 

Vanished  that  age  of  fearful  names  and  hate, 
Which  in  my  youth  I  could  not  understand, 

But  horror  seized  me  for  the  stranger's  fate, 
E'en  while  I  lisped  those  sweet  words  '•  Native  land  ": 

All  for  defence  were  arming,  all  in  motion, 
All  then  were  proud,  most  proud  was  poverty  : 

Ah,  now  restore  my  infantine  emotion-, 
Goddess  of  Liberty ! 

Vulcan  lies  buried  neath  the  ruins  he  made 
In  twenty  years  :  the  nation  slept  once  more  ; 

The  stranger  with  his  balance  twice  has  said, 
"  Ye  Gauls,  we  come  to  weigh  your  golden  store." 


When  we  intoxicated,  heaven  entreating, 

Erected  Beauty  on  an  altar  high, 
You,  image  of  a  happy  dream  so  fleeting, 
Goddess  of  Liberty ! 

Too  rapid  time,  alas  !  as  I  see  now, 

Has  dimmed  those  eyes  which  once  Love's  lustre  shed; 
Again  I  see  you  when  that  wrinkled  brow 

Seems  at  my  voice  to  blush  for  beauty  fled. 
But  courage  still !  Car,  altar,  flowers,  and  youth, 

Hope,  virtue,  grandeur,  beauty,  pride  you  see 
Have  vanished  all,  and  you  no  more  in  truth 
Goddess  of  Liberty  ! 

C.  TOMLINSON. 

Highgate,  N. 

A  THATCHED  COTTAGB  IN  LONDON. — Apropos 
of  the  discussion  in  'N.  &  Q.'  as  to  the  site  of 
Mrs.  Siddons's  cottage  at  Westbourne  Green,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  just  off  St.  Mary's 
Road,  Paddington  Green,  there  still  stands  an  old 
thatched  cottage,  apparently  just  the  same  as  when 
it  was  engulfed  by  London  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
There  is  also  close  by  an  old-fashioned  red- brick 
farmhouse.  C.  A.  0. 

"WHAT  PRICE?" — This  familiar  locution  is  a 
good  deal  older  than  it  seems.  I  have  run  it 
back  to  Act  V.  sc.  iii.  of  Middleton's  '  Changeling,' 
acted  at  Court,  Jan.  4,  1623,  where  De  Flores  is 
asked,  "  What  price  goes  murder  ] " 

W.  F.  WALLER. 

HTPATIA. — At  p.  498  of  the  last  volume  of 
N.  &  Q.'  (8th  S.  iii.)  PROF.  TOMLINSON  alludes 
o  this  lady  (the  supposed  inventor  of  the  hydro- 
meter, though  it  would  seem  to  have  been  known 
ong  before  her  time)  as  of  Constantinople.     This 
must  be  a  lapsus  plumcc,  as  it  need  scarcely  be  said 
;hat  the  ill-fated  flypatia  (probably  best  known  to 
Uoglish  readers  by  Kingsley's  novel)  was  of  Alex- 
ndria,  nor  does  it  appear  that  she  was  ever  at 
Constantinople  in  her  life. 

In  the  very  interesting  communication  to  which  I 
efer  PROF.  TOMLINSON  speaks  of  Archimedes  and 
he  specific  gravity  of  Hiero's  crown.     May  I  ask 
who  first  used  the  philosopher's  famous  exclamation 
a  pyjKa  as  an  English  word,  and  why  the  aspirate 
was  not  placed  before  it,  for  it  certainly  should  be 
not  eureka,  but  heureka?    Was  this  "ignorance, 
pure  ignorance  "  ?  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

TITHE.— 

"  Loaves  of  home-made  bread  are  sometimes  brought, 
eminiecences  of  the  time  when  some  of  the  good  old 
ouse-mothers  used  to  present  their  clergyman  with  a 
oaf  out  of  their  '  leasing  corn  '  as  their  tithe.  Another 
ithe,  acting  the  other  way,  was  that  when  a  tenth  child 
was  born  in  a  family,  without  any  previous  deaths,  a 
pray  of  myrtle  was  fastened  in  its  christening  cap— there 
rere  such  things  then — and  the  parson  was  bound  to  send 
t  to  school.  Such  a  tithe  child  I  have  seen  baptized." 

So  says  Miss  Yonge  in  '  An  Old  Woman's  Out- 
ook,'  p.  200.    In  these  days  of  free  schooling  the 
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parson's  responsibility  is  greatly  lightened.  The 
recoil  of  the  tithe  system  in  a  poor  parish  in  the 
olden  time  was  a  serious  matter,  though  probably 
of  rare  occurrence.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

TANDEM  D.O.M.  (See  1st  S.  iii.  62,  173  ;  v. 
330  ;  ix.  137,  286  ;  x.  255.)— la  looking  through 
the  early  volumes  of  'N.  &  Q.,'  among  many  un- 
answered queries  I  have  come  upon  one  to  which 
I  am  able  to  give  a  reply,  viz.,  that  of  Sv  S.  (1st  S. 
v.  330)  as  to  the  habitat  of  the  ancient  library 
described  by  FABER  MARINUS  (1st  S.  iii.  62)  as 
reposing  in  an  ancient  mansion  in  the  distant 
recesses  of  Cornwall. 

Lanhydrock,  near  Bodmin,  is  the  place  referred 
to,  and  the  owner,  Lord  Robartes,  whose  father 
was  "  the  present  proprietor  "  in  1851,  keeps  the 
old  books  with  the  most  reverent  care  and  in  per- 
fect order,  an  announcement  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  gratifying  to  8.  8.  if,  as  I  trust,  be  is  still,  after 
more  than  forty  years,  a  subscriber  to  '  N.  &  Q. ' 

There  is  no  certain  solution  of  the  mysterious 
"Tandem  D.O.M.,"  written  by  Hannibal  Gamon 
in  some  of  the  books,  but  the  initials  can  hardly 
be  imagined  to  stand  for  anything  but  "  Deo 
Optimo  Maximo,"  of  which  they  are  such  a  well- 
known  abbreviation.  J.  EASTWOOD  (l§t  S.  iii.  173) 
may  probably  be  near  the  mark  in  suggesting  the 
idea  of  the  collector's  thanks  to  God  on  at  length 
obtaining  a  long-sought  volume. 

K.  MARSHAM-TOWNSHEND. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addressee  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

"DALMAHOY." — Two  recent  dictionaries  have 
"  Dalmahoy,  a  kind  of  bushy  bob-wig  worn  by 
tradesmen  in  the  last  century,  especially  by  che- 
mists." I  shall  be  glad  of  any  information  as  to 
this  name,  and  for  references  to  its  mention  in 
literature.  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

BEWICK  BLOCKS.— In  the  sale  of  the  Hugo 
collection  of  books  illustrated  by  the  Bewicks,  held 
at  Sotheby's  in  August,  1877,  lot  389,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  engraved  wooden  blocks  to  '  The 
New  Invented  Horn-Book,'  &c.,  was  bought  by  a 
Mr.  Lewis,  whose  address,  or  the  whereabouts  of  the 
blocks,  I  am  anxious  to  find.  I  shall  also  be  very 
much  obliged  if  collectors  owning  blocks  of  this 
class  will  kindly  communicate  with  me. 

ANDREW  W.  TUER. 

The  Leadenhall  Press,  B.C. 

MARSHAL  JDNOT. — Can  any  one  tell  me  of  any 
reference  to  Marshal  Junot  as  a  violinist,  and 
whether  his  wife  has  said  anything  on  this  point 


in  the  '  Memoirs  '  that  she  wrote  ?  The  name  of 
Marshal  Junot  is  associated  with  a  celebrated 
Stradivari  instrument  that  was  in  the  Chapel  Royal 
at  Madrid  in  1785  ;  and  which,  in  common  with 
others,  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
that  city  by  the  French.  Marshal  Junot  is  credited 
with  having  abstracted  several  instruments.  This 
particular  violin  is  next  heard  of  in  Paris  in 
1819.  Was  it  the  practice  of  Napoleon's  generals 
to  furnish  any  inventory  or  report  of  the  works  of 
art  they  obtained  in  the  countries  they  invaded  ? 
ARTHUR  FREDERICK  HILL. 

"A  DOUILLETTE  POCKET-BOOK." — What  was 
this  like?  In  the  recently  published  *  Life  of 
Georgiana,  Lady  de  Ros,'  p.  29,  it  is  stated  that 
"  George  the  Fourth  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  about  a  douillette  pocket-book."  In  Gaec's 
'Dictionary1  I  find  douillette  to  mean  "wadded 
gown,  wadded  slipper,  furred  shoe."  How  came 
the  word  to  be  applied  to  a  pocket-book  1 

JAYDEE. 
[Similar  things  are  still  on  sale.] 

ENGRAVINGS  OF  BUCKLER'S  HARD.— About  a 
century  ago  some  good  engravings  of  this  ship- 
building yard  (situated  on  the  Beanlien  River,  in 
the  New  Forest,  and  belonging  to  the  Adams 
family)  were  executed.  I  believe  they  were  oval 
in  shape,  size  about  eight  inches  by  six.  I  am 
anxious  to  trace  them,  and  shall  feel  deeply  in- 
debted for  assistance.  BEAULIEU. 

CAPT.  CORMAND.— Who  was  this?  Faulkner 
says  he  was  living  at  the  Hermitage,  North  End, 
in  1813.  Please  answer  direct. 

CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

HIGH  SHERIFF'S  GILT  ROD. — Why  does  a  high 
sheriff  carry  a  gilt  rod  when  in  attendance  on  the 
judge  ?  Is  it  as  a  badge  of  office,  or  as  a  weapon 
of  defence;  or  is  it  symbolical  of  authority  from  the 
sovereign  to  keep  the  peace,  and  a  symbol  of  the 
sceptre  ?  PHCENIX. 

LYSTON  PARISH  CHURCH,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF 
ESSEX. — I  should  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  give  me  information  as  to  when  the  above 
church  was  built,  and  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

E.  F.  BURTON. 

TRANCES.— Where  can  I  find  the  best  account 
of  trances,  or  cataleptic  sleep,  including  particular8 
as  to  premonitory  symptoms,  duration  of  sleep? 
&c.  ?  Do  the  senses  wake  first ;  and  are  people 
sometimes,  while  conscious,  unable  to  speak  or 
signal?  Would  a  person  falling  asleep  with  a 
dominant  thought  awake  with  it  still  in  possession 
of  the  mind?  M.  W. 

REAL  NAME  SOUGHT.  —  I  should  be  greatly 
obliged  if  one  of  your  readers  could  give  me  the 
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real  name  of  the  East  Anglian  Quaker  banker  and 
Hebrew  scholar  mentioned  in  Sorrow's  *  Lavengro,' 
together  with  any  facts  concerning  him. 

EDWARD  V.  LUCAS. 

ARCHDEACON  BERENS. — This  well-known  and 
TOoat  respected  clergyman,  who  died  in  1859,  is 
said  to  have  written  or  compiled  a  manual  of 
'  Prayers  for  Schoolboys ';  but  the  book  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  list  of  his  writings.  I  should  be 
glad  of  information — still  more  glad  to  have  a  copy. 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

The  Braasey  Institute,  Hastings. 

THE  "BELL  INN,"  GLOUCESTER.— The  annexed 
announcement  appears  in  the  London  Evening 
Post,  No.  2376,  Jan.  29-Feb.  1,  1743:— 

"  A  Great  Cock-Match  to  be  Fought  at  Mr.  White- 
field's  at  the  Bell  Inn  in  Gloucester,  (in  a  Pit  built  for 
that  Purpose)  between  the  Gentlemen  of  Shropshire  and 
the  Gentlemen  of  Monmouthshire :  To  shew  Forty- one 
Cocks  in  the  Main  for  Ten  Guineas  a  Battle,  and  Two 
Hundred  Guineas  the  Odd  Battle ;  and  Twenty-one 
Cocka  for  By-Battles,  for  Four  Guineas  each.  To  weigh 
on  Monday  the  2d  of  May  next,  and  to  fight  the  three 
following  Days." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  relation 
the  then  landlord  of  the  "Bell  Inn"  bore  to  the 
Rev.  George  Whitefield  (1714-1770),  founder  of 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

PETER  DE  LA  KOCHE.— He  was  one  of  the  early 
Bishops  of  Winchester.  He  was  also  named  De 
Rupibus.  I  suppose  his  name  was  simply  Peter 
Rock ;  but  when  made  bishop  he  assumed  its  Latin 
and  French  equivalent  as  being  grander  and  more 
dignified.  Is  this  so;  and  are  there  any  other 
examples  ?  PETROS. 

N.  POCOCK,  ARTIST. — What  is  known  of  this 
artist  ?  Three  of  his  water-colour  paintings,  signed 
and  dated  1795,  representing  naval  fights,  were 
sold  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  a  country  house  near 
Canterbury,  for  100Z.  each.  They  were  considered 
excellent  examples  of  his  works,  and  cheap  at  the 
price.  WINGEHAM. 

Kent. 

[Born  in  Bristol  in  1741,  died  at  Maidenhead  in  1821. 
Between  1782  and  1815  he  contributed  a  hundred  and 
thirteen  sea-pieces  to  the  Royal  Acaiemy,  and  twenty- 
five  to  the  British  Institution.  See  Graves's  '  Dictionary 
of  Artists.'  A  memoir  also  appears  in  Bryan's  'Dic- 
tionary of  Painters.'] 

COPPER  TOKEN.— I  should  be  glad  of  informa- 
tion about  a  small  copper  token  which  was  lately 
discovered  here  on  taking  up  a  plank  in  the  floor 
of  an  old  house.  The  token  is  very  slightly  bigger 
than  a  sixpence,  and  has  been  much  worn.  The 
obverse  is  a  man's  bust  turned  to  the  left,  with  the 
inscription  ISAAC  NEWTON.  On  the  reverse  is, 
apparently,  Britannia  facing  to  the  left,  with  the 
inscription  BRITANNIA  RULES,  and  in  the  base  the 


date  1707.     I  see  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  made 
Warden  of  the  Mint  in  1696.       C.  W.  PENNY. 
Wokingham. 

SUICIDES  BURIED  AT  CROSS  ROADS. — At  what 
period  did  the  old  practice  of  burying  suicides 
at  cross  roads  commence  1  A.  WILLIAMS. 

Kingston  Hall,  Hull. 

[See  1«  S.  iv.116,  212,329;  v.405;  vi.  44,353;  vii.617.] 

DAUBIGNT'S.  —  Where  was  Daubigny's  Club 
held  ?  And  what  sort  of  a  club  was  it  ?  Timbs, 
Walpole,  Wright,  Cunningham,  Wheatley  do  not 
mention  it ;  yet  it  is  memorable  as  the  place 
where  the  words  were  alleged  to  have  been  uttered 
which  brought  about  the  famous  duel  between 
Lieut. -Col.  Charles  Lenox,  Coldstream  Guards, 
afterwards  fourth  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  H.R.H. 
of  York,  his  commanding  officer,  a  hundred  and 
four  years  ago  this  26th  of  May. 

W.  F.  WALLER. 

ST.  PETER  AND  THE  TRIPLE  CROWN.— It  might 
be  well  to  reprint  in  '  N..&  Q.'the  following  ques- 
tion, asked  by  B.  L.  in  the  Weekly  Eegister  of 
June  10.  In  Green's  c  Short  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish People,'  vol.  ii.  p.  670, 

"  is  a  view  of  the  old  rood-screen  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
on  which  are  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  the 
former  is  denoted  by  the  key  in  the  right  hand  and  the 
triple-crowned  mitre  on  the  head.  Was  this  a  common 
way  of  representing  him  1 " 

E.  W. 

EVA,  WIFE  OF  STRONGBOW. — Her  father  was 
Dermod  MacMurrogh,  King  of  Leinster;  but  who 
was  her  mother — a  daughter  of  O'More,  Prince  of 
Leix  ?  If  so,  what  was  his  full  name  and  pedigree  ? 

X.  Y.  Z. 

FERRERI  FAMILY.— Is  the  Italian  house  of 
Ferreri  (one  branch  of  which  exists  at  Alassio 
between  San  Remo  and  Savona)  identical  in  its 
origin  with  the  Norman  house  of  Ferrars,  Earls 
of  Derby — Henry  de  Ferriis,  or  Ferrarius,  a  Nor- 
man, Robert  de  Ferrare,  created  Earl  of  Derby, 
A.D.  1137— and  its  later  issue  the  Ferrers  de 
Chartley  and  the  Ferrers  de  Groby  ? 

Sansovino,  in  his  '  Dell'  Origine  et  de'  Fatti  delle 
Case  Illustrid'  Italia'(NovemberlO,1582,  Venezia), 
states,  under  the  heading  of  "Ferreri":  "The 
Acciauola  in  Florence,  'nobilissima  per  sangue 
antico'  [i.  e.t  most  noble  by  ancient  blood],  once 

Dukes  of  Athens.  Of  these  the  most 

renowned  was,  perhaps,  Nicola  Acciauoli,  a  great 
magnate  and  seneschal  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  " 
("  il  regno  di  Puglia  ").  Here  he  quotes  Leonardo 
d'  Aretino,  "  who  came  to  Florence,  '  da  lontano 
luogo '  [i.  e.,  from  afar].  This  house  then,  eventu- 
ally driven  thence  through  the  violence  of  the 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline  factions,  exiles with- 
drew to  divers  parts  of  Italy to  Vercelli  Pied- 
mont, where,  the  people  of  the  district  proving 
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slow  to  learn  the  name  Acciauoli,  they  lost  th 
patronymic,  and  were  called  Ferreri,  Forrere,  o 
Forestieri  (i.  e.,  foreigners),  and  with  this  cog 
nomen  they  remain  to  the  present  day  "  (A.D.  1582 
So  far  Sansovino ;  but  Acciajo,  Acciajuolo  (steel 
Ferro,  Ferrare,  Ferrarie  (iron)  are  clearly  all  bu 
convertible  terms,  modifications  of  one  idea,  im 
plying  the  quality  or  characteristic  of  the  name 
These  Acciauoli,  Ferreri,  who  came  up,  as  we  hav 
seen,  from  "  il  regno  di  Puglia,"  were  they  no 
— the  presumption  is  strong — of  the  race  of  Rober 
Guiscard  and  his  Normans,  of  the  self-same  hous 
whose  members  passed  from  the  Latinized  duch; 
with  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  conquest  o 
England — Ferro,  the  house  of  Ferrars,  Earls  o 
Derby  ? 

Entering  the  service  of  the  Dukes  of  Savo] 
and  the  King  of  France,  the  Piedmont-Lombarc 
Ferreri  acquired  wealth,  lands,  fame,  and  honours 
If  they  lost  their  patronymic,  they  retained  theii 
armorial  bearings.  "  Conservandq  pero  le  insegm 
antiche  della  famiglia  "  (Sansovino).  The  Ferreri 
d'  Alassio  bear  upon  their  shield,  carved  in  stone 
over  the  portal  of  their  palazzo  (Marchese  Ferreri 
d'  Alassio),  the  three  bars  borne  by  Earl  Ferrers 
(see  Lodge's  '  Peerage,'  Plates,  1832  ;  Sharpe's 
ditto, "  Genealogical,"  1830).  Some  of  your  corre- 
spondents will  doubtless  be  able  to  inform  me  if 
this  surmise  of  the  common  origin  of  the  house  is 
correct.  ISABELLA  G.  C.  CLIFFORD. 

FAIR  ROSAMUND.— Can  any  one  tell  me  to  what 
authority  we  owe  the  history  of  the  fair,  frail 
Rosamund,  whose  wrongs  have  of  late  enlisted  the 
sympathies  of  the  playgoing  public  ? 

I  have  seen  it  stated  in  more  than  one  English 
history  that  she  was  the  mother  of  Geoffrey,  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  Walter  Mapes,  who  was  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Henry  II.,  and  probably 
better  versed  than  any  other  writer  of  the  period 
in  the  Court  scandals  of  those  days,  distinctly 
states  that  Geoffrey  was  the  son  of  a  certain  pub- 
lica  named  Hikenai  or  Ykenai  ('  De  Nugio  Curia- 
lium,'  cap.  vi.  dist.  5).  Hoveden  tells  us  that 
Hugh  of  Lincoln  ordered  the  remains  of  Fair 
Rosamund  to  be  disinterred  from  their  resting- 
place  in  Godstow  nunnery  and  buried  outside  the 
church,  and  Stow  furnishes  a  somewhat  unsavoury 
epitaph.  Where  can  I  find  any  other  trustworthy 
information?  E.  S.  A. 

[Have  you  consulted  Lyttelton's  '  Life  of  Henry  II.' 
and  Barington's  history  of  the  reign  of  the  same  monarch; 
also  Speed  and  Holinshed?] 

PICTURE. — A  friend  of  mine  has  a  picture 
which  I  am  almost  certain  represents  the  nativity 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  In  the  background  two 
female  attendants  are  represented,  one  of  whom 
holds  in  her  hand  a  dish  or  salver  in  which  lies 
an  egg.  I  wish  some  one  would  interpret  for  me 
this  piece  of  symbolism.  K.  P.  D.  E. 


THOMAS  SHADWELL,  LAUREATE. 

(8th  S.  iv.  8.) 

He  claimed  descent  from  the  family  of  Shad- 
well,  of  Lyndowne,  co.  Stafford — to  whom  arms 
were  granted  1537 — but  was  son  of  John  Shadwell, 
of  the  parish  of  Broomhill  (near  Brandon),  co. 
Norfolk,  where  he  was  born.  Chalmers  says  "  at 
Staunton  Hall,"  so  that  if  there  be  such  a  place  in 
said  parish,  he  is  probably  correct.  Was  educated 
at  home  for  five  years  under  a  Mr.  Roberts,  after- 
wards for  a  year  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  under  a 
Mr.  Stephens.  Admitted  pensioner  to  Caius  Col., 
Cambridge,  Dec.  17,  1656,  "then  aged  fourteen"; 
left  without  taking  any  degree,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Middle  Temple.  For  his  works  see  Chalmers. 
Appointed  Laureate  and  Historiographer  Royal  at 
the  Revolution  ;  died  at  his  house  at  Chelsea, 
Nov.  20,  1692 ;  there  interred,  his  friend  Dr. 
Nicholas  Brady  preaching  the  funeral  sermon  on 
the  occasion.  (Chelsea  Register,  "  Thomas  Shad- 
well  Esq.  poet  laureat  buried  Nov.  24  1692.") 
There  was  a  contemporary  rumour  that  his  end 
was  caused  by  an  overdose  of  opium.  I  cannot 
learn  that  any  memorial  was  erected  at  the  grave, 
but  his  son,  Sir  John  Shadwell,  Knight-Physician 
in  Ordinary  to  Queen  Anne,  George  I.,  and  George 
II.,  placed  a  small  monument  of  white  marble, 
with  a  Latin  inscription,  in  the  Poets'  Corner; 
the  age  thereon  is  given  as  fifty-five. 
His  will  (P.C.C.  231,  Fane):— 
'To  be  buryed  in  flannell  with  the  least  charge  that 

may  bee to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 

iVilliam  Jephson  Esq.,  and  Col.  Edmund  Ashton  my 
most  dear  ffriends  to  each  a  ring  of  gold  weighing  twenty 

shillings  with  this  motto  Memor  esto  tui to  my  brother 

a  similar  ring to  my  son  John  51.  for  mourning  and 

my  Latine  and  Philosophicall  Books  with  Mr.  Hobbs  his 
works  warning  him  to  have  a  care  of  some  ill  opinions  of 
lis  concerning  Government  but  hee  may  make  an  excel- 

ent  use  of  what  is  good  in  him I  do  alsoe  Charge  my 

aid  sonne  to  be  obedient  to  his  mother  my  beloved  wife 
Anne  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Gibbs  late  of  Norwich 

leceased  proctor  and  publick  notary said  wife  to  be 

ole  executrix  and to  her  my  lease  of  two  Tenements 

olden  by  me  in  Dorset  Gardens  alias  Salisbury  Court  in 
London  by  the  Theatre  as  alsoe  the  Eent  I  purchased  of 
he  Lady  Davenant  and  Mr.  Cave  Underbill  issueing  out 

f  the  Daily  profitts  of  the  said  Theatre to  said  wife 

11  my  plate  and  money as  declared  in  a  deed  of 

'rust  for  her  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  William  Jephson 

Esq.  her  Trustees  intreating  her  to  reserve  all  for  my 

hildren  after  her  death  as  I  doubt  not  that  she  will 

avinge  been  a  diligent  and    carefull  and  provident 

woman  and  very  indulgent  to  her  children  as  ever  I 

new but  principally  I  recommend  my  poore  little 

aughter  Ann  the  greatest  comfort  to  mee  of  all  my 
hildren  to  her  p'ticular  care." 

This  will  is  sans  date  or  style,  but  Dec.  3,  1692, 
ppeared  Ellinor  Leigh,  wife  of  Anthony  Leigh, 
f  St.  Bride's,  London,  gent,  and  made  oath  that 
tie  was  present  when  Mr.  Thos.  Shadwell  did  seal 
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and  execute  his  will  in  his  own  house  at  Chelsea 
some  time  between  Bartholomew  Tide  and  Michael- 
mas, 1690,  for  that  she  took  lodgings  at  Chelsea 
at  Bartholomew  Tide  and  left  the  same  at  Michael- 
mas aforesaid.  "Probate  granted  the  same  day 
[Dec.  3,  1692]  to  Ann  Shadwell,  widow  and  relict, 
the  sole  erecutrix."  She  is  said  to  have  been  on 
the  stage  tempo  Car.  II.  Can  any  one  tell 
where  I  could  find  an  account  of  actresses  of  that 
period  ?  Were  "  stage  names  "  ever  adopted  then  ? 
No  mention  of  Ann  Gibbs  in  Baker,  Pepys,  or 
Evelyn  ? 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  am  able  to  add  the 
poet's  father  was  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
a  J.  P.  for  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  a  great 
sufferer  in  the  royal  cause,  appointed  Recorder  of 
Galway  and  Receiver- General  by  James  II.,  Attor- 
ney-General at  Tangier  under  the  Earl  of  Inchi- 
quin,  buried  at  Oxburgh,  co.  Norfolk,  in  1684, 
having  owned  many  lands  in  that  shire.  In  a 
short  life  of  the  poet  prefixed  to  the  1720  edition 
of  his  works — written  by  Sir  John  Shadwell — it  is 
stated  that  the  Laureate  was  born  at  San  ton  Hall, 
Norfolk,  a  seat  of  his  father's,  and  this  statement 
probably  got  corrupted  into  Chalmers's  Staunton. 
Blomefield,  however,  agrees  with  the  Gonville  and 
Caius  register,  giving  Broomhill  House  as  the 
birthplace.  I  see  from  Kelly's  'Directory'  that 
the  registers  of  both  Broomhill  and  Santon  are 
» nissing  for  date  of  baptism  ;  but  if  the  transcripts 
be  extant  at  Norwich,  one  might  decide  whether 
to  accept  the  evidence  of  his  Alma  Mater  or  the 
memory  of  his  son. 

C.   E.   GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 

Eden  Bridge. 

The  questions  raised  by  MR.  JAMES  HOOPER  as 
to  the  birthplace  and  burial  place  of  this  long- 
forgotten  comic  dramatist  afford  me  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  that  the  hospitable  pages  of  *  N.  &  Q.' 
were  not  ample  enough  for  me  to  insert  in  my 
table  all  the  details  I  could  have  desired.  Still 
less  could  I  insert  in  it  any  statements  of  a  contro- 
versial nature  ;  and  the  actual  birthplace  of  Shad- 
well  is  a  disputed  point.  That  it  was  in  Norfolk 
is  certain,  but  whether  at  Lanton,  or  Santon,  or 
Stanton  Hall  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover, 
nor  in  what  part  of  the  county  this  hall  with  the 
doubtful  name  was  situated. 

The  Shadwell  family  came  originally  from  Staf- 
fordshire, as  is  mentioned  on  the  monument  to  the 
poet  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  I  copied 
recently  as  well  as  its  awkward  position  would 
allow  :— 

"  Thoraae  Shadwell,  Annigeri  |  Antiqua  Stirpe  in  Comi- 
tatu  Staffordiae  oriundus  :  |  Poeta  Laureati  et  Historio- 
graph! Regii  |  Titulojneruit.  |  Ob.  Nov.  20,  1692,  Mt. 
"  J< " 


P.P. 


53  |  Christissimo  Parenti  Johannis  Shadwell,  M.D.  | 


This  inscription  is  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  the 
dramatist,  showing  a  clean-shaven,  very  fat  face, 


with  a  sharp,  prominent  nose.  Although]  this 
monument  exists  in  Poets'  Corner,  Westminster 
Abbey,  Mr.  J.  Ewing  Ritchie  is  in  error  in  stating 
that  Shadwell  was  buried  in  that  stately  edifice. 
His  remains  rest  in  a  quiet,  quaint,  red-brick 
corner  of  suburban  London,  old  Chelsea  Church. 

Thomas  Faulkner,  in  his  interesting '  Description 
of  Chelsea,'  1810,  gives  a  tolerably  full  account  of 
Shadwell,  who  he  states  was  born  at  Stanton 
Hall,  Norwich,  and  educated  at  Bury  School  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge.  He  adds,  "  Shadwell 
died  at  Chelsea  in  1692,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church,  when  a  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
Dr.  Nicholas  Brady"  (Tate  and  Brady).  His 
widow,  who  had  been  an  actress,  survived  him, 
and  resided  at  Chelsea  some  years.  This  seems 
conclusive  as  to  his  burial.  As  to  his  birthplace — 
I  pause  for  a  reply.  WALTER  HAMILTON. 


THE  SHAKSPEARE  MONUMENT  IN  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY  (8th  S.  iii.  364).— Although  I  hail  with 
delight  PROP.  TOMLINSON'S  note  under  the  above 
heading,  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  he  has  misquoted 
and  short  quoted  the  epitaph  over  Shakespeare's 
grave  at  Stratford.  May  I  give  a  correct  copy  aa 
follows  ?— 

Good  frend  for  lesvs  sake  forbeare, 
To  digg  the  dvst  encloased  heare  : 
Bleste  be  yc  man  yt  spares  tlies  stones, 
And  cvrst  be  he  yl  moves  my  bones. 

The  Misses  Bradley  and  Grahame,  in  their 
'Popular  Guide  to  Westminster  Abbey'  (Pall 
Mall  Gazette  Extra,  No.  19),  would  seem  to  agree 
with  PROF.  TOMLINSON  in  his  estimate  of  the  monu- 
ment in  the  Abbey,  for  they  quote  Milton's  lines, 

What  needs  my  Shakspeare  for  his  honour'd  bones 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ] 

Dear  son  of  Memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 

What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name  ? 

as  "  quite  prophetically  applicable  to  the  present 
'  preposterous  monument '  "  (p.  30). 

On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  I  must  quote  the 
following  bit  of  fulsome  praise  from  Allen's  *  His- 
tory of  London,'  1829  (vol.  iv.  pp.  120,  121),  if 
only  that  it  may  be  compared  with  the  sentence 
given  by  PROF.  TOMLINSON  as  contained  in  the 
vergers'  '  Complete  Guide  ': — 

"  The  design  and  workmanship  of  this  monument  are 
peculiarly  elegant.  The  figure  of  Shakespeare,  his  atti- 
tude, his  dress,  shape,  genteel  air,  and  fine  composure, 
so  forcibly  expressed  by  the  sculptor,  create  universal 
admiration." 

In  the  face  of  this  sentence  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  Allen  or  the  vergers  were 
first  in  the  field.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Holmby  House,  Forest  Gate. 

It  may  interest  PROF.  TOMLINSON  and  other 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  know  that  the  remarks  on 
the  above  monument  contained  in  the  "  Complete- 
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Guide  to  Westminster  Abbey,  Printed  for  the 
Vergers,  1892,"  do  not  convey  the  original  opinions 
of  the  vergers  of  the  present  day,  bat  are  tran- 
scribed almost  verbatim  from  the  supplement  to 
vol.  xxviii.  of  the  Universal  Magazine,  pub- 
lished in  July,  1761.  They  have  therefore  posed 
as  the  critique  of  the  vergers  for  more  than  four 
generations.  The  original  words  in  the  Universal 
Magazine  are  as  follows  : — 

"  Both  the  design  and  execution  are  extremely  elegant. 

The  attitude,  the  dresa,  the  shape,  the  genteel  air, 

and  fine  composure  observable  in  this  figure  of  Shake- 

ppear,  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired The  heads  on 

the  pedestal,  representing  Henry  V.,  Richard  III.,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  three  principal  characters  in  his  plays, 
are  likewise  proper  ornaments  to  grace  his  tomb.  In  short, 
the  taste  that  is  here  shewn,  does  honour  to  those  great 
names  under  whose  direction,  by  the  public  favour,  it 
was  BO  elegantly  constructed ;  these  were  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  Dr.  Mead,  Mr.  Pope,  and  Mr.  Martin." 

The  article  says  nothing  about  the  funds  having 
been  raised  by  a  subscription  of  the  ladies  of  Eng- 
land, but  states  that  "Mr.  Fleetwood,  then  Master 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  Mr.  Rich,  of  Covent 
Garden,  gave  each  a  benefit,  arising  from  one  of 
his  own  [Shakspeare's]  plays,  towards  it,  and  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  made  a  present  of  the  ground." 
The  article  is  accompanied  by  a  full-page  engrav- 
ing of  the  monument.  Fancy  Queen  Elizabeth 
being  one  of  the  "  principal  characters"  in  Shak- 
speare's  plays  !  W.  R.  TATE. 

Walpole  Vicarage,  Halesworth. 

ITALIAN  IDIOM  (8th  S.  ii.  445,  498 ;  iii.  37, 
171,  289,  414  ;  iv.  56).— To  DR.  YOUNG'S  re- 
marks as  to  the  formal  mode  of  addressing  a  king 
I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  did  not  intend  to  raise 
that  question,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  per- 
fectly correct  when  he  states  that  on  formal 
occasions  it  is  customary  to  use  voi.  Indeed,  at 
the  grand  tournament  recently  held  in  Rome  to 
celebrate  the  royal  silver  wedding,  one  of  the 
heralds  concluded  his  address  with  the  words, 
"  Saluti  a  voi,  Maesta"— and  presumably  he  ought 
to  know  the  correct  form  of  salutation.  If  I  were 
to  deprecate  anything  in  DR.  YOUNG'S  remarks  in 
this  connexion,  it  would  be  the  quotations  from 
cinquecento  literature  in  illustration  of  modern 
usages.  I  might  as  well  quote  Shakespeare  to  show 
that  the  sovereign  is  correctly  addressed  as 
1  Madam,"  and  my  authority  would  be  worthless. 
It  was  open  to  DR.  CHANCE  to  resent  my  inter- 

srence  by  repudiating  the  interpretation  which  I 
put  upon  his  language.  Instead  of  that  he  takes 
up  the  cudgels,  and  somewhat  rashly  pits  an  Italian 
governess  against  the  authorities  adduced  by  me. 
What  would  he  think  of  me  if  I  ventured  to  deny 
a  statement  of  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby's  as  to  some 

;ourt  usage  on  the  authority  of  an  English  gover- 
ness who  had  never  been  to  Court  ?  For  my  chief 
authority  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  king's  equer- 
nes  (an  Italian,  of  course),  and  the  words  which 


are  so  abundantly  wrong  were  taken  straight  from 
his  lips.  They  were  not  intended  to  be  put  into- 
writing,  but  were  given  as  the  ordinary  colloquial 
language  in  which  the  king  would  be  addressed  at 
Court.  Colloquial  language  is  often  nngrammatical, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  spoken  phrases  in  all  lan- 
guages which  will  not  bear  strict  grammatical 
analysis.  But  that  does  not  make  them  neces- 
sarily incorrect,  and,  in  spite  of  the  criticisms  of 
DR.  CHANCE'S  friends  and  his  own  knowledge,  the 
phrases  cited  may  be  accepted  as  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage addressed  to  the  king  by  those  who  can 
claim  to  be  courtiers.  The  long  and  short  of 
which  is  that,  after  formally  saluting  the  king  in 
the  second  person  plural,  they  would  naturally  fall 
into  the  use  of  the  third  person  singular,  as  is 
still  generally  customary  in  good  society  in  Italy. 
Further,  I  question  if  any  of  the  king's  personal 
friends  would  ever  address  him  as  tu,  unless  such, 
a  privilege  is  extended  to  the  Knights  of  the 
Annunziata. 

In  conclusion,  I  agree  with  DR.  CHANCE'S  Italian 
governess  in  the  statement  that  '•'  the  use  of  voi  is. 
now  gaining  ground  among  the  m  embers  of  the  higher 
aristocracy,"  so  far  as  parts  of  Italy  are  concerned. 
That  is  what  I  stated  in  my  first  note.  Certainly 
I  never  stated  that  its  use  at  Court  was  dying  outv 
for  it  is  still  my  contention  that  it  has  never  been 
so  employed.  HOLCOMBE  INGLBBY. 

RICHARD  SAVAGE  (8th  S.  iv.  7).— I  hardly  dare 
to  assume  that  M.  H.  P.  has  not  read  the  life  of 
this  wretched  individual  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
published  in  his  '  Lives  of  the  English  Poets.'  It 
has  been  said  that  the  doctor  gave  more  space  and 
consideration  to  Savage  than  he  did  to  others  who 
were  both  better  poets  and  better  men  than  he. 
The  chief  point  of  interest  about  his  literary  career 
is  that  on  the  death  of  Laurence  Eusden  he  applied 
for,  and  very  nearly  obtained,  the  office  of  Poet 
Laureate,  but  Colley  Gibber  was  eventually  pre- 
ferred. WALTER  HAMILTON. 

M.  H.  P.  will  find  a  short  history  of  this  poet 
in  Fitzgerald's  *  English  Stage,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  16-22, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  there  exists  a  complete 
biography.  Boswell  writes  on  the  subject,  but  I 
am  too  far  from  a  library  to  give  the  reference?. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  accepts  the  theory  that  Savage  wa& 
the  son  of  Anne,  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  but  I 
observe  that  Dr.  Doran,  in  *  Their  Majesties'  Ser- 
vants,' vol.  i.  p.  345,  rejects  this.  W.  H.  Q. 

See  '  N.  &  Q. ,'  4th  S.  iii.  passim. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

SARACEN  CONQUEST  OF  SICILY  (8th  S.  iv.  68). 
— The  details  asked  for,  together  with  a  full  account 
of  the  career  of  Mohammed-ibn-Ibrahim-ibn- 
Thimna,  will  be  found  in  the  '  Storia  dei  Musul- 
mani  di  Sicelia,'  the  masterpiece  of  Michele  Amaii, 
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the  greatest  of  Italian  historians  ;  a  book  on  which, 
as  I  happen  to  know,  the  late  Prof.  Freeman 
intended  to  rely  for  the  period  of  the  Arab  domi- 
nation in  Sicily.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

GUTTA-PERCHA  (8th  S.  iii.  468;  iv.  50).— I  used 
to  take  impressions  from  devices  on  bells  in  gutta- 
percha  softened  in  water  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp 
in  the  towers.  These  lasted  for  many  years  in  a 
sound  condition,  packed  in  paper  in  boxes.  I 
think  I  gave  them  all  away  some  time  ago,  and  am 
not  aware  whether  any  of  them  are  now  in  exist- 
ence. They  served  admirably  for  taking  plaster 
casts  from  ;  but  in  my  later  wanderings  I  used 
Mr.  L'Estrange's  composition  of  wax,  lard,  and 
whiting,  which  could  be  softened  with  much  less 
trouble.  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Lincolnshire. 

Replying  to  PROF.  TOMLIN  SON,  wax  tablets  with 
the  writing  perfectly  legible  have  been  found  in 
the  old  Roman  workings  in  Transylvanian  gold 
mines,  and  I  believe  also  in  old  Egyptian  tombs, 
showing  that  beeswax,  if  properly  protected,  will  last 
for  about  2,000  years  and  probably  longer.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Leist,  the  earliest  known  seal  made  with 
sealing  wax  (on  the  Continent  known  under  the 
name  "Spanish  wax")  occurs  on  a  private  letter 
dated  1553.  What  was  probably  the  very  first  piece 
of  gutta-percha  brought  to  Europe  was  among  the 
natural  curiosities  of  the  Tradescant  Collection  at 
South  Lambeth,  the  catalogue  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1656.  The  bulk  of  this  collection,  if  not 
the  whole,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Ashmolean 
Museum.  L.  L.  K. 

FUNERAL  ROLL  OF  THE  EARL  OF  HUNTLY 
(8th  S.  iv.  48).— This  roll  is  not,  where  it  ought  to 
be,  in  my  possession.  The  last  time  I  saw  it  was 
a  good  many  years  ago,  when  an  application  was 
made  to  its  owner,  my  late  father-in-law,  Dr.  John 
Stuart,  for  a  loan  thereof  by  a  person  (I  think  a 
Scottish  peer)  who  forgot  to  return  it,  and  in 
whose  charter  chest  or  repositories  it  probably  now 
is.  Lord  Huntly,  who  needs  it  at  present,  ap- 
parently has  it  not.  MR.  D.  MURRAY -Ross 
requests  that  information  as  to  its  present  where- 
abouts may  be  sent  directly  to  him.  May  I  say 
that  this  information  would  be  of  at  least  equal 
interest  to  its  present  proprietor  ? 

JOHN  WOODWARD,  LL.D. 

Montrose. 

"HOUYHNHNM"  (8th  S.  iv.  48).— There  is  now 
such  a  craze  for  finding  or  making  recondite 
reasons  for  everything,  that  I  almost  fear  to  write 
what  I  am  about  to  write.  But  surely  the  last 
two  forms  mentioned  by  MR.  ERSKINE  are  sheer 
blunders,  and  nothing  else,  and  we  are  wasting  our 
own  time  and  our  Editor's  space  in  discussing 
them.  The  first  form  is,  as  MR.  ERSKINE  says, 
correct — I  can  speak  positively,  as  I  happen  to  have 


an  original '  Gulliver';  but  no  one  can  be  expected 
to  remember  the  exact  position  of  the  letters  stuck 
together  by  Swift  to  imitate  a  horse's  neigh,  or  to 
refer  to  the  book  whenever  he  has  to  use  the  word. 
Just  in  the  same  way  Swift's  Brobdingnag  is  almost 
always  spelt  Brobdignag.  As  to  the  pronunciation, 
I  cannot — 

my  organs  so  dispose 
To  hymn  harmonious  Houyhnhnm  through  the  nose. 

I  have  been  used  to  call  it  Hoonim;  but  the  only 
way  to  get  at  anything  "correct,"  in  default  of 
Swift's  own  authority  (which  may  be  somewhere  in 
bis  letters),  would  be,  if  it  were  worth  while,  to 
take  a  poll  of  society,  or  at  least  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

In  *  A  Letter  from  Captain  Gulliver  to  his  Cousin 
Sympson,'  written  in  the  year  1727,  "  Hou- 
yhnhnrn,"  as  above,  is  the  spelling  given  ;  "  Hou- 
yhnhnm "  is  therefore  undoubtedly  the  correct 
spelling.  Indeed,  in  the  letter  referred  to  Swift 
complains  of  the  carelessness  of  the  printer  in 
confounding  the  times,  mistaking  the  dates,  and 
misspelling  the  words.  In  particular  he  pointed 
out  the  word  "  Brobdingrag,"  "for  so,"  says  he, 
"  the  word  should  have  been  spelt,  and  not  Brob- 
dingnag." 

It  is  strange  that  the  printer's  mistake  of  "  Brob- 
dingnag "  should  be  perpetuated  to  this  day,  in 
spite  of  Swift's  explicit  repudiation. 

As  to  "  Houyhnhnm,"  any  other  spelling  of  the 
word  must  be  rejected  as  spurious.  Had  Swift 
spelt  it  otherwise  in  a  letter  to  Gay,  a  discord 
would  have  been  produced  for  fastidiousness  to 
muse  over ;  but  it  was  the  other  way  about,  for 
Gay,  in  a  letter  to  Swift,  simply  misspelt  the  word 
(a  very  easy  thing  to  do)  by  leaving  out  the 
second  h. 

As  to  the  third  mode  of  spelling,  which  starts 
handicapped  with  a  double  h,  I  think  it  should  be 
laughed  out  of  court.  If  the  first  h  is  to  be  dropped 
in  pronouncing  the  word  Uhinim,  doubling  it  is 
an  added  absurdity  ;  one  h  is  surely  enough  to 
drop.  I  should  pronounce  the  word  "  Hoo-in-im. " 
ROBERT  LOUTHEAN. 

Thornliebank. 

This  curious  jumble  of  letters  was,  I  believe, 
devised  by  Swift  to  represent  the  whinnying  of  a 
horse.  It  is  a  dissyllable.  I  have  heard  it  variously 
pronounced  by  educated  persons.  The  prevailing 
pronunciations  may  be  phonetically  rendered  as 
follows:  "hoo'-himz,"  "  hoo'-inmz,"  "  whin'imz," 
and  "  hoo-in-imz."  The  initial  aspirate  is  always 
sounded.  Pope  uses  it  as  a  dissyllable : — 

Nay,  would  kind  Jove  my  organs  BO  dispose 

To  hymn  harmonious  Houyhnhnms  through  the  nose. 
CHAS.  J.  F&RET. 

Am  I  wrong  in  supposing  that  this  name  was 
suggested  to  Swift  by  the  word  whinny  or  whinny- 
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ing  ?  If  so,  should  it  not  be  pronounced  something 
like  whininim  or  whinhinim  ? 

E.  H.  HICKEY. 

ABBEY  CHURCHES  (8*  S.  iii.  188,  257,  349,  378, 
451 ;  iv.  54).— With  reference  to  CAPT.  BALDOCK" 
statement  which  appeared    in    your    interesting 
periodical,  July  15  last,  viz.,  that 

"  the  parish  church  of  West  Ham  is  another  example  o 
a  church  which  was  partly  parochial  and  partly  con 
ventual  in  pro-Reformation  times,  the  western  end  form 
ing  part  of  the  celebrated  West  Ham  Abbey,"  &c., 

I  may  be  allowed  to  make  the  following  correction 
The  parish  church  of  West  Ham  stands  about  hal 
a  mile  distant  from  the  abbey  site,  and  therefore 
never  could  have  formed  part  of  the  ancient  abbey 
Moreover,  every  vestige  of  the  abbey  was  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  more  than  a  century  ago 
(see  Lysons's  '  Environs  of  London '),  and  nearly 
the  whole  site — part  of  which  can  still  be  traced — 
has  long  ago  been  covered  with  .workshops  anc 
factories.  That  the  ancient  conventual  church — of 
which  nothing  remains — in  pre-Reformation  times 
was  of  a  dual  character  is  more  than  probable, 
since  a  population  independent  of  the  monks 
appears  to  have  resided  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  abbey,  and  there  are  still  records  extant  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  precincts  of  the 
abbey  formed  a  parish  quite  distinct  from  that  oi 
West  Ham.  But  the  parish  church,  the  original 
foundation  of  which  dates  back  to  about  1150  (the 
exact  date  is  not  known),  was  given  to  the  abbott 
and  convent  by  Gilbert  de  Montfichet,  son  of  Wil 
Ham  de  Montfichet,  who  founded  the  abbey  in 
1134-5,  and  never  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
abbey  itself.  Full  particulars  of  the  history  of  the 
abbey,  as  well  as  of  the  parish  church,  may  be 
found  in  ray  edition  of  Miss  K.  Fry's  *  History  of 
East  and  West  Ham.'  G.  PAGENSTECHER. 

West  Ham. 

CHARLES  MERCY  (8th  S.  iv.  49,  77).— With  all 
respect  to  LADY  RUSSELL,  the  information  she 
gives  respecting  Charles  Mercy  is  not  exact.  Al- 
though I  am  not  aware  who  B.  V.  may  be,  I,  too, 
am,  on  my  mother's  side,  descended  from  the  same 
ancestor  as  B.  V.  is,  and  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  find  out  who  Charles  Mercy  was.  I  have  made 
inquiries  from  the  present  representative  of  the 
Conte  de  Merci's  family  respecting  an  ancestor  of 
his  of  the  name  of  Charles  being  a  medical  man  in 
Louis  XlV.'s  reign,  and  I  am  assured  that  there 
never  was  a  Charles  Merci  in  his  family  about  the 
period  mentioned. 

The  same  legend  is  preserved  in  my  family 
about  Charles  Mercy  having  married  a  daughter  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  with  us  is  supposed  to  have 
been  named  Blanche.  It  is  reported,  too,  that  in 
some  history  of  France,  in  existence  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  the  incident  of  Charles  Mercy  being 
sent  by  the  king  to  look  after  the  health 


of  his  daughter  somewhere  on  the  borders  of 
France  and  Spain  is  fully  set  forth,  and  that 
Charles  Mercy,  falling  in  love  with  said  Blanche, 
prevailed  on  her  to  run  away  with  him,  which  she 
did,  and  both  came  to  England  and  settled  here. 
I  have  not,  however,  seen  this  history. 

From  Charles  Mercy  downwards  I  have  the 
pedigree  in  detail,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  corre- 
spond with  B.V.  on  the  subject.  E.  A.  FRY. 

172,  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY (8th  S.  iv.  28).— Haydn  in  his  '  Dictionary 
of  Dates,'  also  Lewins  in  '  Her  Majesty's  Mails,' 
state  that  the  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  was  farmed 
for  the  year  1674  at  43,OOOZ.,  and  the  net  revenue 
yielded  in  1685  was  65,OOOZ.  "Millions"  must 
be  a  misprint  for  thousands  in  the  work  referred 
to,  as  the  public  revenue  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  was  only  1,400,0002. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

This  is  what  Macaulay  says  on  the  subject : — 
"  In  the  year  of  the  Restoration  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  strict  inquiry,  had  estimated 
the  net  receipt  at  about  twenty  thousand  pounds.  At 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  net  receipt  was 
little  short  of  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  and  this  was  then 
thought  a  stupendous  sum.  The  gross  receipt  was  about 
seventy  thousand  pounds."—  Vide  'The  History  of  Eng- 
land,' chap.  iii. 

GUALTERULUS. 

The  sum  in  millions  is  obviously  inaccurate.  A 
more  likely  estimate  is  that 

the  entire  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  is  settled  by 
statute,  15  Car.  II.  c.  14,  upon  James,  Duke  of  York,  and 
his  heirs  male  in  perpetuity.  The  arrangement  existed 
only  during  the  lifetime  of  Charles,  for  when,  at  hia 
death,  the  Duke  of  York  ascended  the  throne,  the  revenue 
of  the  Post  Office,  which  had  by  that  time  reached  to 
65.000J.  a  year,  again  reverted  to  the  Crown."— 'Her 
Majesty's  Mails,'  p.  29. 

This  makes  the  grant  date  from  about  the  year 
1663.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

ARMORIAL  FAMILIES  (8th  S.  iv.  7).— I  have  not 
seen  the  work  or  prospectus  referred  to,  but  have 
no  doubt  that  the  arms  of  Taunton  as  to  which 
nformation  is  desired  are  those  of  Mr.  William 
Grarnett  Taunton, son  of  the  Re  V.Frederick  Taunton, 
Vicar  of  Kingwood,  Epsom,  by  Ann  Rollo  Garnett, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Garnett,  born  1760, 
die.d  1844,  Rector  of  Barbados,  who  bore  the  arms 
of  Garnett  of  Westmorland,  Az.,  three  gryphons 
leads  erased  or,  and  who  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  William  Garnett,  of  Kirkby  Ravensworth, 
Yorkshire,  1689.  Perhaps  the  inquiry  at  the 
College  of  Arms  was  not  made  of  the  proper  officer, 
as  information  could,  no  doubt,  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Athill,  Blue  Mantle  Pursuivant  of 
Arms,  who  was  concerned  in  the  matter.  Amongst 
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the  quarterings  I  remember  those  of  Taunton  of 
Oxfordshire,  Tanner  of  Court,  and  Grosvenor  of 
Drayton.  Mr.  W.  G.  Taunton  wap,  if  I  mistake 
not,  a  correspondent  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  5"1  S.  viii.  403, 
and  ix.  17.  F.  BROOKSBANZ  GARNETT. 

4,  Argyll  Road. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  MASS  BY  A  SOB-DEACON 
(8th  S.  iv.  28).— The  sub-deacon  would  not  say 
mass  until  he  became  a  priest.  Mean  time  the 
prior  of  the  monastery  would  probably  send  a 
priest  to  say  mass  on  Sundays  and  holy  days  at 
least,  and  perform  other  strictly  sacerdotal 
functions.  Apart  from  these  the  sub-deacon 
might  manage  the  parish.  He  would  be  bound  to 
recite  the  Divine  Office  either  publicly  or  privately. 
A  benefice  may  be  held  by  a  cleric  even  if  not  in 
holy  orders,  but  it  is  held  by  canonists  that  he 
should  have  received  at  least  the  tonsure. 

GEORGE  ANGUS. 
I  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

W.  L.  S.  has  given  a  misleading  title  to  his 
query.  Of  course  mass  never  was,  nor  could  be, 
said  by  a  sub- deacon.  When  the  incumbent  of  a 
parish  was  unable  to  do  his  own  duty,  either  for 
lack  of  proper  orders  (which  impediment  can  no 
longer  exist)  or  for  any  other  cause,  a  priest  was 
placed  with  him  by  the  ordinary,  just  as  a  modern 
curate  might  be.  See  Johnson's  '  English  Canons/ 
ii.  38  (Oxford,  1851). 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventfy. 

THE  PASSING  BELL  (8th  S.  iii.  408  ;  iv.  58).— 
Harland's  allusion  to  the  Lancashire  custom  of 
indicating  the  sex,  &c.,  of  the  deceased  by  the 
concluding  strokes  of  the  bell  reminds  me  of  the 
practice  I  was  familiar  with  as  a  boy  in  South 
Notts.  Three  times  three  strokes  were  given  for 
a  man,  with  a  considerable  interval  between  each 
three  ;  three  times  two,  with  a  similar  interval,  for 
a  woman  ;  and  three  single  strokes  for  a  child.  In 
this  neighbourhood  the  custom  is  different.  At 
Epworth  we  have  six  bells,  of  which  the  heaviest 
is  rung  as  a  passing  bell  for  an  adult,  a  lighter  one 
for  a  child.  At  the  conclusion,  one  stroke  is  tolled 
on  the  first  bell,  two  on  the  second,  three  on  the 
third,  and  so  on  to  the  sixth,  upon  which  if  the 
deceased  is  a  man  twelve,  if  a  woman  only  nine,  are 
tolled.  I  have  never  heard  this  done  elsewhere. 

C.  C.  B. 

F  When  MR.  COLEMAN  says  that  the  custom  of 
ringing  the  passing  bell  "has  now  entirely  died 
out,"  does  he  mean  in  England  only  ?  Otherwise, 
is  he  not  under  a  mistake?  I  heard  it  as  lately 
as  last  year  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  where  it  is  called 
"L'agonie."  E.  H.  HICKEY. 

WILLIAM  PONT  DE  L'ARCHE  (8th  S.  iv.  28,  54). 
— Will  ARCUS  be  good  enough  to  give  us  his 
authority  for  stating  that  William  Pont  de  1'Arche 


was  a  Norman  knight  ?  The  earliest  reference  to 
the  picturesque  little  town  of  Pont  de  1'Arche 
occurs  in  a  charter  of  Henry  II.,  where  it  is  termed 
Pontem  arc-is.  It  is  not  known  when  the  bridge 
was  built.  There  are  plenty  of  stories  told  about 
it.  One  is  to  the  effect  that  the  devil  agreed  to 
help  the  architect  to  build  it,  on  the  condition  that 
he  had  the  soul  of  the  first  person  who  crossed  it. 
When  the  bridge  was  completed,  the  architect 
induced  the  authorities  at  the  lock-up  to  liberate 
a  prisoner  who  had  been  convicted  of  robbery. 
The  fellow,  on  being  turned  loose,  at  once  sped  off 
across  the  new  bridge.  The  devil,  however,  was 
done  out  of  his  due,  for  the  robber's  soul  was,  of 
course,  already  his.  In  anger,  his  Satanic  majesty 
knocked  over  a  piece  of  the  parapet  of  the  bridge, 
which  could  never  be  perfected,  such  was  the 
power  of  his  curse.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

TITLED  LADIES  THRICE  MARRIED  (8th  S.  iv.  45). 
—"Bess  of  Hardwicke"  was  beforehand  with 
Lady  Waldegrave.  She  married  her  first  husband, 
Alexander  Barley,  at  fourteen.  Her  second  was 
William  Cavendish  ;  her  third  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Captain  of  the  Guard,  Sir  William  St.  Loe  ;  and 
her  fourth  the  greatest  subject  in  the  realm,  George, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  W.  F.  WALLER. 

CHESS  (8th  S.  iv.  45).— This  so-called  Puritan 
disapproval  of  games  was  unquestionably  a  sur- 
vival from  Lollardism.  Witness  John  Wycliffe, 
who  says,  in  his  *  Grete  Sentence  of  Curs  Ex- 
pounded,' where  he  is  treating  of  false  and  covetous 
priests — 

"To  this  ende  many  drawen  hem  to  grete  citees, 
where  is  occasion  of  moche  synne,  not  for  to  diatroie 
it,  but  rathere  encresse  it  be  taverne  goynpr,  pleiyng  at 
the  tablis,  chees,  and  othere  vanyteea." — '  English  Ser- 
mons,' ed.  Arnold,  iii.  286. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

If  it  is  commonly  thought  that  the  people  who 
murdered  Charles  I.  and  Archbishop  Laud  were 
also  the  first  to  object  to  games  of  chance  and 
gambling,  the  idea  is  erroneous.  A  reference  to 
the  very  full  General  Index  of  the  Parker  Society's 
Publications  will  show  that  cards,  dice,  and  gaming 
were  severely  reprobated  in  the  previous  century, 
when  a  learned  divine  taught  that  "dicers,  &c., 
who  would  overreach  and  win  of  their  neighbours, 
are  thieves."  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SPINNING  (8tb  S.  iii.  368,  411, 
496). — There  is  a  fine  picture  of  this  by  George 
Morland,  who  died  in  1804,  painted  probably 
ninety  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  entitled  the  '  In- 
dustrious Cottager,'  which  has  been  beautifully 
engraved  in  mezzotint.  A  handsome  young  woman 
is  represented  at  her  spinning-wheel,  whilst  in  a 
back  room  opening  from  it  are  depicted  several 
younger  ones  making  pillow-lace.  There  is  an  old 
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sone   descriptive   of    the  industry,    entitled    the    with  balm  and  musk,  typifying  the  sweet  odours  which 

eooriyvivc   ui    v  J»  should  exhale  from  the  good  deeds  of  all  of  us.  espe- 

'  Merry    Spinning  -  Wheel.'      Among    the   many  of  thoge  }.y.^  .*  high  placeg     Accept  'it> 


>      . 

portraits  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  which  have    loved  daughter,  who  in  the  temporal  order  art  noble, 
appeared,  I  can  remember  an  engraving  which  de-    mighty,  and  endowed  with  great  virtue,  and  may  virtue 
picted  her  as  seated  at  a  spinning-wheel  in  a  cot-    grow  in  thee  even  as  a  rose  planted  beside  a  brook,'  &c 
tage,  at  least  it  was  always  said  to  represent  her. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


The  rose  was  after  the  ceremony  deposited  upon  the 
altar  of  the  Queen's  private  oratory  in  the  palace." — 
From  '  A  Pastoral  for  the  Times,'  by  a  Cambridge  Under- 
graduate (Cambridge,  1869). 

At  this  period  the  Hon.  Dundas  Murray,  who 
wrote  an  interesting  work  on  Andalusia,  informed 


REFERENCE  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY  (8th  S.  iv.  49). 
—  Doubtless  Q.  V.  might  obtain  permission  from 

the  Secretary  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Burlington    me  that  the  copper  coin  of  the  realm  was  fre 
House,  Piccadilly,  to  consult  the  chemical  library    quently  found  stamped  across  the  portrait  of  the 
of  that  institution.     The  collection  of  chemical  |  queen  with  a  word  of  infamy.       C.  A.  WHITE. 
papers  there  is  probably  unequalled  in  England. 
J.  CUTHBERT  WELCH,  F.C.S. 
The  Brewery,  Reading. 


The  sentence  for  which  there  is  a  query,  "  Quse 
eat  ista,  speciosa  sicut  columba,  quasi  rosa  plantata 


13,  Wolverton  Gardens,  Hammersmith,  W. 


super  rivos  aquarum,"  is  a  composite   citation. 

Q.  V.  will  find  many  scientific  magazines  and  re-  I  The  clause  "Quae  est  ista,  speciosa  sicut  columba," 
views,  both  English  and  foreign,  at  the  Patent  Office    is  an  imperfect  reminiscence  of  "  Quse  est  ista,  quse 
Library,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,     progreditur  quasi  aurora  consurgens,  pulchra   ut 
JOHN  CHURCHILL  SIKES.      |  luna  ......  ?"  (Canticum  Canticorum,  vi.  9),  "co- 

lumba "  being  substituted  from  its  occurrence  in 

,  verse  8,  apparently.     The  other  clause  occurs  in 
"  STOA.T,"  ITS  DERIVATION  (8th  S.  11.  349,  514;  '  - 

iii.  417,  455).—  Can  nothing  authoritatively  be 
stated  with  regard  to  the  derivation  of  the  name 
of  this  animal  ?  Is  it  known  when  the  word  first 
appears  in  English  ?  "  Stote,  a  kind  of  stinking 
ferret,"  is  given  in  the  '  Dictionarium  Busticum, 
Urbanicum  et  Botanicum,'  1726. 


Liber  Ecclesiastici,   xxxix.   17:   "E&  quasi  rosa 
plantata  super  rivos  aquarum  fructificate"  (Vulg.). 

ED.  MARSHALL. 


F.  C.  BIRKBKCK  TERRT. 


"FLOWING  PHILOSOPHERS 
Heraclitus  and  his  followers. 
tetus,'  181  A. 

I  have  not  the  reference 


(8th  S.   iv.   8).— 
See  Plato,  'These- 
F.  D. 


to  Tennyson,    but 


THE  POPE'S  GOLDEN  ROSE  (6th  S.  iii.  464;  7th    doubtless  the  "flowing  philosopher^'  are  Heraclitus 

and  his  school,  referred  to  as  rovspeovra?  in  Plato, 
'  There  tetus,'  181  A.  Heraclitus  "denied  every- 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  and  perpetual 
substratum  ;  he  laid  down  nothing  as  permanent 
and  perpetual  except  the  process  of  change" 
(Grote's  *  Plato,'  ch.  i.).  W.  M.  HARRIS. 


S.  ii.   125;  iv.  289,  491;  vi.  114,  384;  x.  166, 
431 ;  xii.  13,  132;  8»h  S.  iii.  343,  476).— 

"  The  institution  of  the  '  Golden  Rose '  is  one  of  great 
antiquity.  Some  writers  fix  it  in  the  fifth,  others  in  the 
ninth  century.  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  his  discourse  on 
the  mystery  of  the  Golden  Rose,  describes  it  as  com- 
posed of  gold,  musk,  and  balm.  Durandus  relates  that 
the  Popes  had  long  been  used  to  consecrate  eucli  a  rose 


CURIOUS   MISTAKE   IN    '  DOMBEY 


SON; 


the  '  Golden  Rose  '  to  the  Queen  of  Sicily,  and  from  that 
time  began  the  custom  of  presenting  such  roses  to  queens 
and  princesses.  Henry  VIII.  was  honoured  with  the 
present  of  the  Golden  Rose  by  Pope  Julius  IT.  and  by 
Pope  Leo  X.  The  most  recent  honour  of  this  kind  has 
been  conferred  on  Isabella  II.,  Queen  of  Spain.  His 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX.,  passing  over  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  and  other  Catholic  sovereigns,  selected  the 


AND 

MR. 

has  access  to  the  volume  of  a  Londonperiodical, 
somewhat  akin  in  character  to  *  N.  &  Q.,'  entitled 
the  Antiquary,  published  in  1873,  he  will  find  in 
one  of  the  numbers  a  short  note  touching  Dr. 
Blitnber'a  blunder,  together  with  a  suggestion  that 
possibly  the  mistake  was  a  sly  hit  at  the  pedant's 
ignorance.  This  view  is  quite  neutralized,  how- 


Queen  of  Spain  on  account  of  her 'surpassing  virtues' to  ever,   by  the   circumstance   of  the   extraordinary 

eive  this  distinction,  the  highest  to  which  royalty  poena  existing  only  in  the  first  edition  of  the  novel, 

may  aspire.    The  blessed  symbol  was  sent  from  Rome  *  j 

J  the  hands  of  Monnignor  Luigi  Pallotti,  the  Pope's 
Legate.    The  ceremony  of  presentation  took  place  in  the 

Loyal  Chapel  of  the  Palace  at  Madrid,  on  Feb.  8,  1863.  I       TftRAPpn  /a*   a     :v    97N       Tvlv'aenitt     ;    oro- 

The  Queen's  confessor,  Archbishop  Claret,  received  the  .  *   1V'   27;.— Ltfly  s 

Golden  Rose  from  the  Legate,  and  in  the  name  of  his  bably  refers  to  the  names  given  to  the  plant  m 

Holiness  presented  it  to  her  kneeling  at  the  altar,  with  Lobel  and  Pena's  *  Adversaria,'  where  it  is  called 

9  following  address  :  '  Receive,  0  beloved  daughter  in  Sacra  herba,  Sancta  herba,  and  Sana  sancta  In- 

•ist,  this  evidence  and  lasting  monument  which  dorum     These  names  doubtless  refer  to  its  sup- 

thy 'signal  ^tatoJ^  ™**$S&  P08ed  ******  ™tU63>  b«f  Tth^  "W  *   *& 

S««  as  for   the  high  virtues  by  which  thou  shinest  due  to  the  fact  that  the      Indians      themselves 

among    women.     Accept   this  mystic    rose,    bedewed  accounted  the  plant  sacred,  and  used  it  in  their 
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most  solemn  religious  rites.  Dekker's  phrase, 
"this  divine  weed,"  is  probably  ironical.  He 
scoffs  at  tobacco-smokers  all  through  the  '  Horne- 
booke.'  0.  0.  B. 

If  Nash  called  tobacco  a  "  divine  drngge," 
Spenser  had  already  anticipated  him  in  the  use  of 
the  epithet : — 

There,  whether  yt  divine  Tobacco  were, 
Or  Panacbaea,  or  Polygony, 
Shoe  fownd,  and  brought  it  to  her  patient  deare, 
Who  al  this  while  lay  bleding  out  his  hart-blood  neare. 
'  The  Faerie  Queene,'  bk.  iii.  canto  v.  §  32. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

MACARONI  LATIN  (8th  S.  iii.  449).— I  suppose 
that  this  is  connected  with  the  common  eatable 
macaroni  through  macerare.  But  Hofman,  in  his 
*  Lex.  Univ. ,'  forgetting  his  Latin  vocation  for  a 
moment,  passes  over  to  the  Greek.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  placenta  known  as  macaronies,  he  has 
his  derivation  pro  conjectura,  "  Voci  origo  a 
Grseco  juaKa/9,  quod  beatorum  epulis  dignse  sunt." 

The  first  application  of  the  term  to  verse  is 
attributed  to  Folengi,  circ.  1520,  or  at  any  rate 
the  ascription  of  it  in  his  use  : — 

"  Ars  ista  nuncupatur  ars  macaronica,  a  macaronibus 
derivata  :  qui  macaronea  sunt  quoddam  pulmentum, 
farina,  caseo,  butyro  compaginatum ;  grpssum,  rude,  et 
rusticanum.  Ideo  macaronica  nil  nisi  grossedinem, 
ruditatem,  et  vocabulezzos,  debet  in  ee  continere." — 
1  Specimens  of  Macaronic  Poetry,'  Lond.,  1831,  Introd. 
p.  ix. 

In  the  same  page  there  is  mention  of  the  authority 
for  "  the  subject  critically  and  bibliographically  " 
in  '  Geschichte  der  Macaronischen  Poesie,'  by  Dr. 
F.  W.  Genthe,  Leipsic,  1829,  8vo. 

If  the  statement  in  Collier's  'Dictionary'  is 
correct  as  to  the  fact  that  "Theophilus  Folengi, 
who  flourished  about  1520,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  that  kind  of  poetry,"  the  name 
cannot  well  have  been  earlier ;  but  verses  of  an 
erratic  character,  such  as  palindromes,  were,  of 
course,  earlier  than  the  time  of  Folengi. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

There  is  no  such  phrase  as  macaroni  Latin ; 
there  is  macaronic  Latin  and  macaronic  poetry. 
Why  the  French  and  English  spell  it  with  one  c  I 
do  not  know.  The  Italians  spell  it  usually  with 
two  c's  and  an  h.  Littre",  however,  gives  the 
Venetian  as  macarone.  He  adds,  "  On  n'en  connalt 
pas  1'e^ymologie."  Some  think  it  is  from  macco, 
beans  skinned  and  boiled ;  others  take  it  from 
/xaKa/ota,  low  Greek  for  a  dish  of  meat,  genera 
beef  or  veal,  boiled  with  barley  flour.  It  looks 
very  much  as  if  it  had  a  kindred  root  with  macerer. 
Catalonian  macar  is  to  bruise,  so  our  mace  is  akin 
to  it.  Wedgwood  gives  the  passage  from  Mer- 
linus  Coccaius,  who  seems  to  have  invented 
macaronic  verse. 

"Are  ilia  poetica  nuncupatur  ars  macaronica,  a 
macaronibus  derivator,  qui  macaronea  aunt  quoddam 


pulmentum,  farina,  caseo,  butyro  compaginatum,  gros- 
sum,  rude,  et  rusticanum." 

So  that  it  is  a  medley  of  ingredients.  The  poetry 
is  a  mixture  of  a  vernacular  language  with  some 
native  words  having  Latin  terminations  tacked  on, 
and  occasionally  interspersed  with  whole  lines  of 
Latin.  Coccaius  died  1544  and  Rabelais  employs 
"t,  so  it  is  a  sixteenth  century  word.  As  regards 
dandies  of  fashion,  it  merely  meant  they  had  made 
ihe  comme  ilfaut  tour  of  Italy,  or  to  show,  accord- 
ing to  Cowper, 

How  much  the  fool  who  has  been  sent  to  Rome 
Excels  the  fool  who  haa  remained  at  home. 

This  is  a  rather  hard  bite  to  come  from  the  gentle 
Cowper,  who,  as  a  great  master  in  English,  be  it 
prosing  or  versing,  has  always  something  to  say  and 
jays  it ;  which,  as  to  the  poets,  is  a  lost  art  nearly 
in  our  day.  They  are  perhaps  studying  now  how 
bo  sing  through  science  and  make  science  sing. 
The  glorious  purpose  explains  the  phenomenon  we 
chronicle. 

Latin  de  cuisine  is  not  equivalent  in  French,  so 
far  as  I  know.  It  rather  stands  for  dog  Latin, 
bad  Latin  such  as  cooks  and  scullions  talked  at 
the  Sorbonne  and  other  colleges,  where  all  had  to 
speak  in  Latin.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

"  Macaroni  amongst  the  Italians,  as  has  been  observed 
by  Cselius  Rhodiginus,  signifies  a  coarse,  clownish 
man ;  and  because  this  kind  of  poetry  is  patched  out  of 
several  languages  and  full  of  extravagant  words,  &c.,  the 

Italians gave  it  the  name  of  macaronic  poetry.  Others 

choose  to  derive  it  from  '  macaroons,'  a  kind  of  confec- 
tion  which,  from  being  composed  of  various  ingre- 
dients, occasioned  this  kind  of  poetry,  which  consists  of 
Latio,  Italian,  French,  &c.,  to  be  called  by  that  name."— 
Abridged  from «  Encyclop.  Londin.,'  1816. 

The  term  was  first  applied  to  the  burlesque 
writings  of  T.  Folengo  (Merlino  Coccajo),  who 
died  in  1544.  A.  COLLINQWOOD  LEE. 

Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 

Ogilvie's  '  Imperial  Dictionary '  gives  the  follow- 
ing explanation  : — 

"  Macaronic,  consisting  of  a  mixture  or  jumble  of  ill- 
formed  or  ill-connected  words,  or  expressed  in  words  of  a 
barbarous  or  burlesque  coinage,  as  of  vulgar  words 
Latinized  or  Latin  words  modernized;  as  macaronic 
verse.  Macaronic  verse,  properly  a  kind  of  humorous 
poetry,  in  which,  along  with  Latin,  words  of  other  lan- 
guages are  introduced  with  Latin  inflections  and  con- 
struction. The  name,  however,  is  sometimes  applied  to 
verses  which  are  merely  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  the 
unadulterated  vernacular  of  the  author.  [The  term  was  ; 
first  employed  to  designate  such  verse  by  Teofilo 
Folengo,  a  Benedictine,  who  was  born  at  Mantua,  1484 
and  died  1544,  and  was  selected  with  reference  to  the 
mixture  of  ingredients  in  the  dish  macaroni.]" 

Macaronic  verse  certainly  existed  before  the  time 
of  Folengo,  who  can  only  be  said  to  have  devised  , 
the  name.    The  bad  Latin  of  the  monks  not  im- ' 
probably  gave  origin  to  the  idea. 

CHAS.  JAS.  F&RET. 
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MISUSE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  TERMS  (8th  S.  iii.  286, 
436). — An  amusing  example  of  the  confusion  some- 
times caused  by  the  use  of  sphere  in  its  derived 
sense  of  "  province  or  duty  "  occurs  to  my  memory. 
The  late  Bishop  of  Ely,  Dr.  Woodford,  was,  like 
myself,  a  scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
A  former  master  of  that  college,  the  once  famous 
Lowndean  Profes8or,  Roger  Long,  celebrated  in  his 
day  for  his  mechanical  inventiveness  and  astrono- 
mical knowledge,  constructed  a  hollow  copper 
sphere  representing  the  celestial  firmament,  in 
which  the  constellations  were  shown  by  holes 
drilled  according  to  their  magnitude.  It  was  large 
enough  to  stand  or  Bit  in,  and  was  made  to  revolve 
by  a  winch.  This  sphere  Dr.  Long  bequeathed  to 
the  college,  and  left  a  small  sum  to  be  paid 
annually  to  an  undergraduate  to  exhibit  it  when 
called  on.  Long's  sphere  was  a  marvel  in  its  day, 
but  when  Woodford  and  I  were  undergraduates 
that  day  was  past,  and  it  had  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  decay,  and  was  only  visited  as  an  old- 
world  curiosity.  Now  to  my  story1 .  After  Wood- 
ford  had  taken  his  degree  and  was  preparing  for 
Holy  Orders,  be  happened  to  call  on  an  old  clergy- 
man, who,  with  reference  to  his  future  profession, 
asked  him  if  he  "  had  got  a  sphere."  Not  at  once 
realizing  what  the  good  man  meant,  and  wondering 
how  he  could  have  heard  of  our  Cambridge  astro- 
nomical curiosity,  Woodford  replied  somewhat 
confusedly,  "  Yes,  we  have  one  at  Pembroke,  but 
it  is  rather  out  of  order."  Mutual  explanation 
ensued,  which  showed  that  the  two  were  using  this 
word  in  different  but  strictly  legitimate  senses. 
EDMUND  VENABLES. 

The  use  of  the  word  sphere  was  scientific  in 
early  days,  and  referred  to  the  ancient  system  of 
cosmogony,  when  the  universe  was  conceived  as 
being  composed  of  concentric  spheres,  on  the  sur- 
face of  which  moved  the  seven  planets  and  the 
fixed  stars. 

It  is  surely  more  scientific  to  assume  that 
"popular  errors"  were  once  truth?,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  find  out  what  these  truths  were  and  to 
whom  they  were  true,  than  the  reverse. 

The  quotations  from  Shakspeare  given  by  ST. 
SWITHIN  are,  of  course,  scientifically  correct.  See 
Bartholomew  Anglicus,  or  my  little  book  of  extracts 
from  him.  EGBERT  STEELE. 

Both  "from hence"  and  "  from  thence,"  referred 
to  by  ST.  SWITHIN  on  p.  437,  are  frequently  used 
in  the  Bible  (A.V.) ;  the  latter  one  also  occurs 
very  often  in  Shakespeare,  but  the  former  only  in 
4 1  Henry  IV.,'  IV.  i.  65,  and  'Lear,'  II.  i.  127. 

G.  J. 

"SOUL-CAKING"  (8th  S.  iv.  49).— Your  corre- 
spondent will  find  much  information  about  soul- 
cakes  in  Brand's  « Popular  Antiquities,'  art.  "  All- 
hallow  Even"  (ed.  Bohn,  i.  390,  tqq.\  This 
includes  a  note  by  Tollett:  — 


"  That  on  All  Saints'  Day,  the  poor  people  in  Stafford- 
shire  go  from  parish  to  parish  a  souling,  as  they  call 

it,  i.e.,  begging  and  puling  (or  singing  small,  as  Bailey's 
'  Dictionary  '  explains  puling)  for  soul  cakes,  or  any  good 
thing  to  make  them  merry.  This  custom  ia  mentioned 
by  Peck,  and  seems  a  remnant  of  Popish  superstition  to 
pray  for  departed  souls,  particularly  those  of  friends." 

It  is  added  by  the  editor: — 

"  The  custom  of  going  a  Soulirig  still  continues  in  some 
parts  of  the  county,  peasant  girls  going  to  farmhouses, 
singing,— 

Soul,  soul,  for  a  soul  cake, 

Pray  you,  good  mistress,  a  soul  cake." 

F.  ADAMS. 

For  soul-cakes  in  Chester  in  the  year  1878  see 
'N.  &  Q.,'  5th  S.  x.  426.  Consult  also  'A  Gar- 
land for  the  Year,'  by  John  Timbs,  p.  115 ;  Brand's 
4  Popular  Antiquities,'  vol.  i.  p.  217  (notes  to  "All- 
hallow  Eve");  and  '  Clavis  Calendaria,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  229.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

In  Austria  " Halloween  cakes"  are  still  eaten 
on  November  1 ;  but  to  my  knowledge  there 
is  no  special  custom  in  connexion  with  them.  A 
specimen  may  no  doubt  be  procured  in  London  at 
either  the  Vienna  Cafe"  in  New  Oxford  Street,  or 
at  an  Austrian  confectioner's  shop  towards  the 
Shepherd's  Bush  end  of  High  Street,  Notting  Hill. 
The  name  of  the  cake  is  "  Heiligen  Stritzl" 

L.  L.  K. 

SKOPTS  (8th  S.  iv.  48).— See  '  From  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Yellow  Sea/  by  Julius  M.  Price, 
p.  77:- 

"  On  September  30  [1890]  we  passed  Selivanaka,  a 
picturesque  and  flourishing  little  settlement,  which  is 
entirely  inhabited  by  a  portion  of  the  secret  sect  called 
'  Skopti '  or '  White  Doves,'  who  are  perpetually  banished 
from  Russia  on  account  of  their  peculiar  doctrines.  I 
had  lately  read  much  about  these  curious  people,  and 
Was  hoping  that  we  should  stop  here  for  wood,  so  that 
I  should  be  able  to  go  ashore  and  have  a  look  round ;  but 
we  were  not  in  need  of  fuel,  and  our  time  was  too  precious 
to  allow  of  any  needless  delays,  so  I  had  to  content  my- 
self with  as  good  a  look  at  the  settlement,  and  its  in- 
habitants, as  I  could  get  through  my  binocular,  for 
although  a  boat  containing  three  men  rowed  off  to  us, 
we  did  not  stop.  However  we  had  plenty  of  opportunity 
later  on  for  a  closer  inspection  of  these  men.  It  hap- 
pened this  way  :  the  boat  returned  to  the  shore  and 
Selivanaka  was  fast  disappearing  behind  us,  when  we 
observed  another  boat  rapidly  catching  us  up,  coming 
along  close  to  the  shore.  In  a  very  short  time  it  was 
abreast  of  us,  and  we  then  saw  it  was  drawn  by  three 
dogs,  and  contained  the  same  men  we  had  previously 
seen.  They  stopped  when  a  little  ahead  of  us,  and, 
taking  their  dogs  on  board,  rowed  off  to  us  and  asked  us 
if  we  would  allow  them  to  tow  behind  us  as  far  as  Turn- 
chanek,  some  few  versts  further  on.  The  desired  permii- 
eion  being  given  to  them,  they  shortly  after  came  up  on 
deck,  and  we  therefore  had  plenty  of  time  to  examine 
more  closely  these  specimens  of  one  of  the  most  curious 
sects  in  the  world.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  one  of 
them,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  '  village  elder,'  to  let  me 
make  a  careful  sketch  of  him,  as  he  had  a  face  full  of 
character ;  during  which  time  I  managed,  through  an 
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interpreter,  to  obtain  some  interesting  particulars  of 
these  '  peculiar  people.'  They  are  all  eunuchs,  marriage 
being  forbidden  among  them.  The  Holy  Virgin  and  the 
Christ  they  worship  are  appointed  by  their  elders,  and 
it  is  said  they  consider  Peter  III.  as  their  god,  imagin- 
ing him  to  be  still  living.  They  are  also  strict  vegetarians 
and  total  abstainers,  from  which  facts  one  gathers  that, 
taking  one  consideration  with  another,  a  Skopti's  life  is 
not  a  happy  one." 

C.  W.  PENNY. 

The  Skoptskis  believe  io  self- mutilation,  which 
they  base  on  the  injunction  of  Christ  in  Matt.  xix. 
12 :  "  For  there  are  some  eunuchs,  which  were  so 
born  from  their  mother's  womb  :  and  there  are 
some  eunuchs,  which  were  made  eunuchs  of  men  : 
and  there  be  eunuchs,  which  have  made  themselves 
eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  He 
that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it."  They 
accept  literally  the  saying,  "  If  thy  hand  or  foot 
offend  thee,  cut  it  off";  and  destroy  their  breasts,  for 
which  they  cite  Luke  xxiii.  29  :  "  Blessed  are  the 
barren,  and  the  wombs  that  never  bare,  and  the 
paps  which  never  gave  suck."  They  know  nothing 
of  the  science  of  ovariotomy,  and  their  fashion  of 
mutilating  the  women  is  very  barbarous.  The 
Christian  father  Origen  was  a  Skopti  in  every- 
thing but  name.  A  Russian  writer,  M.  Tsakni, 
.gives  some  very  interesting  particulars  in  his  work 
-entitled  '  Queer  Eeligious  Sects  of  Russia.1 

JOSEPH  COLLTNSON. 

Woleingbam,  co.  Durham. 

LADT  CHARLOTTE  EDWIN  (8th  S.  iv.  28). —She 
was  the  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  James 
(Hamilton),  died  1712,  fourth  Duke  of  Hamilton 
by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Digby  (Gerard),  fifth  Baron  Gerard  oi 
•Gerard's  Bromley,  co.  Stafford.  Lady  Charlotte 
was  married  May  1,  1736,  to  Charles  Edwin,  Esq 
(06.  1801),  returned  for  the  City  of  Westminster 
Dec.  31,  1741,  and  many  years  (1747-1790)  M.P 
for  co.  Glamorgan,  the  son  of  Samuel  Edwin,  of 
Llanmihangel  PJas,  in  that  county,  by  his  wif< 
Katherine,  third  daughter  of  Robert  (Montagu) 
third  Earl  of  Manchester.  Her  death  is  thus  re 
corded  in  Gent.  Mag.,  Dec.,  1776,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  579 
"  Dec.  4.  Right  Hon.  Lady  Charlotte  Edwin,  in 
ber  64th  Year."  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

ARCHIEPISCOPAL  ETIQUETTE  (8tb  S.  iv.  47).— 
Is  not  this  connected  in  some  way  with  the  pre- 
cedence of  the  Bishop  of  London  1  But  I  should 
be  obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  could  refer 
me  to  an  account  of  a  dispute— amounting  almost 
to  a  fracas — arising  out  of  this  very  question  of 
episcopal  precedence,  which  occurred,  I  believe,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Westminster  Hospital  in  the 
last  century.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings, 

ALTAR  (8th  S.  iii.  168,  254,  397 ;  iv.  51).— In 
reply  to  the  REV.  E.  MARSHALL  I  wish  to  state 


bat  I  was  referring  to  propitiatory  sacrifice  only, 
'here  is  no  question  about  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
nd  prayer,  or  the  "living  sacrifice  of  our  bodies." 
MR.  MARSHALL  observes  that  "  no  contributor 
efers  to  the  frequent  use  of  '  altar '  in  the  first 
'rayer  Book  of  Edward  VI."     May  I  say  that  this 
ery  fact,  coupled  with  the  entire  absence  of  the 
word  in  the  second  book,  and  the  substitution » : 
table  "  is  the  main  argument  on  which  I  rest  the 
issertion  that  "  both  the  name  and  thing  "  were 
deliberately  "repudiated"  by  the  maturer  judg- 
ment of  the  Anglican  Reformers  1  I  write  historic- 
ally, not  polemically. 

Expellas  furcd,  &c.  Terms  long  in  use,  repudiate 
,hem  as  you  will,  are  found  to  crop  up  continually 
n  the  speech  of  the  vuljus ;  hence  the  common 
expressions  referred  to  by  your  correspondents 
A.  T.  M.  and  the  REV.  C.  F.  S.  WARREN. 

G.  L.  FENTON. 

The  word  altar  is  used  throughout  in  the  printed 
copies  of  the  Coronation  Services  in  all  that  I  have 
seen  since  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  later 
copies  there  actually  stands  a  note,  "  The  Com- 
munion Table."  E.  LEATON-BLENKINSOPP. 

SUGAR-PLUMS  (8th  S.  iii.  407,  489  ;  iv.  58).— 
In  regard  to  comfits  it  is  said  in  Froissart, "  Johnes's 
translation  "  (vol.  iv.  chap,  ix) : 

After  this,  wine  and  spices  was  brought,  and  the 
comfit  box  was  presented  solely  to  the  king  [Charles  VI.] 
by  the  count  de  Harcourt.  Sir  Gerard  de  la  Pierre  did 
the  same  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  Sir  Menaut  de 
Noailles  to  the  count  de  Foix." 

An  engraving  represents  the  "  Count  de  Har- 
court presenting  the  comfit-box  to  the  King. 
Designed  from  Royal  MS.  14.  E.  4."  The  date 
would  be  probably  1389,  and  the  place  was  Tou- 
louse. An  appended  note  adds : — 

"  There  was  another  custom  at  the  tables  of  the  king 
and  great  barons,  which  was  not  unusual  at  the  enter- 
tainment of  private  persons.  Besides  the  spices  which 
composed  the  dessert,  and  were  intended  for  the  guests 
in  common,  there  were  other  more  rare  spicea,  that  were 
served  in  a  box  divided  into  compartments,  which  was  of 
gold,  silver,  or  silver-gilt,  and  called  a  '  drageoir '  (com- 
fit-box). It  was  commonly  a  squire  or  eome  person  of 
distinction  who  had  the  honour  to  present  it  to  his  lord 
alone,  unless  he  wished  to  have  particular  respect  paid  to 
any  of  his  guests,  to  whom  he  sent  it." 

Froissart  is  then  quoted  as  in  the  text  by  M.  Le 
Grand  d'Aussy,  to  whom  I  refer  for  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  this  and  other  ancient  customs 
in  his  '  Vie  Priv6e  des  Francois.' 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  Rolls  contain  no  information,  so  far  as  I 
have  searched  them,  concerning  the  source  of  sugar ; 
but  Fosbroke,  in  his '  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities,' 
refers  to  Joinville's  'Vie  de  St.  Louis'  as  his 
authority  for  saying  that  the  sugar-cane  was  grown 
at  Acre,  and  states  that  Barbary  was  the  chief 
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place  whence  it  was  obtained  before  its  cultivation        The  siege  of  Derry  is  a  notable  event  m  Ir  sh  history, 
w     f    Tn/1i««      TnwnHPnd's    « Minual    of    and   the  fightinS  parson   Col.    George   Walker,   D.D., 
m   the   We9t    Indies,     lownsends     Manual    01  *  ^  Yorkshire  stock,  and 

Dates'  gives  India  and  Arabia  as  the  source  of    almog8t  ^M^y  born  in  Jhftt  COUnty,  may  by  a  very' per- 
sugar  in  A.D.  54;  Cyprus,  1148-1420;  Madeira,    miBBible  bull  be  spoken  of  as  a  distinguished  Irishman. 

The  famous  defence  of  Derry  was  so  heroic  that  even 
two  centuries  of  unwise  boasting  cannot  dim  its  lustre. 
Whatever  our  opinions  may  be  on  the  politics  of  the  hour, 
or  our  convictions  on  those  great  religious  questions  which 
underlie  so  much  that  seems  at  first  suht  purely  secular, 
we  cannot,  unless  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be  in- 
vincibly prejudiced,  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  brave 
men  who  fought  for  King  William  and  what  used  to  be 
i "  were  true  patriots.  Their 
not  attribute  to  them  any 

,  wide  notions  of  religious  toleration,  but  having  arrived 

4/4) ;  sugar  from  Soperelane  (Ibid.,  28/8),  &c.  The  at  certain  clear  and  definite  conclusions  they  were  will- 
item  is  not  of  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  Ward-  ing  to  peril  everything  that  was  dear  to  them  in  their 
robe  Rolls  defence.  Such  virtue  has  never  at  any  time  been  so  com- 

o  T  /.on  m>thor  "  nonvdaa  »  won  lit**  mon  that  we  can  afford  to  forget  it  when  it  does  occur 
So  far  as  I  can  gatner,  penydes  was,  0  a  or  damn  it  with  faint  prai6e,  because,  with  a  couple  of 
"  pmnonade,"  a  confection  obtained  from  the  cones  centurieg>  more  experience  than  that  which  fell  to  the 
of  the  common  pine  tree,  which  our  ancestors  i0t  Of  Walker  and  his  compatriots  we  see  almost  in  the 
called  pineapples,  and  considered  very  nourishing,  light  of  necessary  truths  many  things  which  were  hidden 
See  the  '  Catholicon  Anglicum,'  art.  "  Pyne  tre  "  from  their  narrow  outlook. 

(Camden  Society,  1882).  H£RMENTRUDE.  Mr.  Dwyer  has  not  only  gathered  together  Walker's 

literary  remains,  but  has  added  very  many  interesting 

"  Penettes "  and  other  sugar-plums  were  bought    facts  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  time.    We  do  not 

1  think  that  he  has  omitted  anything  of  importance.   The 


1420-1506  ;  and  Spain  before  the  Moorish  in- 
vasion of  711.  Beetroot  was  not  used  before  1747. 
The  earliest  mention  I  have  found  of  sugar  is 
u  300  Ibs.  of  zacre  de  Roche  "  in  1243  (Close  Roll, 
28  Hen.  III.);  then  come  "  2*  Ibs.  zucar'  rosat'," 
1253  (Wardrobe  Account,  1/22,  Q.R.);  "Zucar' 
Alex'"  5  Ibs.  at  IQd.  per  lb.,  1264  (Ibid.,  1/29)  ; 
4]  Ibs.  "  zucur  "  at  2s.  (Ibid.} ;  6258  Ibs.  "zucarV 
and  1226  Ibs.  "zucar'  roa'  et  violett',"  1288  (Ibid., 


every  year  for  the  Maundy  at  Ripon,  probably  for    thinl 
the  children  of  the  choir.     '  Memorials  of  Ripon ' 


the  children  of 
(Surt.    Soc.),   i».   216-221. 
208  n. 
Winterton,  Lincolnshire. 


Ripon 
On   "Pennets,"  se( 
J.  T.  F. 


AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (8lb  S.  iv. 
9).— 

The Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the  right. 

This  is  from '  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,'  canto  ii.  1. 8: 
Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deemed,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  gable  shore, 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  Sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore ; 
How  sweet  it  were  ia  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours  light ! 
To  hear  each  voice  we  fear'd  to  hear  no  more  ! 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveal'd  to  sight, 
The  Bactrian,  Samian  gage,  and  all  who  taught  the  right ! 
GEORGE  BRACKENBURY. 

Leave  me  not  wild  and  drei\r  and  comfortless,  &c. 

Shelley,  '  Adonais,'  stanza  xxv. 
Shepherds,  rise  and  shake  off  sleep, 
See,  the  blushing  morn  doth  peep,  &c. 
Fletcher,  •  The  Faithful  Shepherdess/  Act  V.  sc.  i. 

JONATHAK   BOUCHIER. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Siege  of  Londonderry  in  1689.  As  Set  Forth  in  the 
Literary  Remains  of  Colonel  the  Rev.  George  Walker, 
D.D.,  which  are  now  first  collected.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Philip  Dwyer.  (Dublin,  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.; 
London,  Stock.) 

WE  have  tut  one  fault  to  find  with    the    interesting 


so  far  as  we  remember,  have  not  appeared  in 
an  accessible  form  before.  We  welcome  them  gladly,  as 
they  give  a  picture  of  the  times  when  party  feeling  was 
at  boiling  point.  Walker  was  a  good  soldier,  and  con- 
temporary evidence  testifies  that  he  was  a  pious  divine; 
but  in  the  matter  of  style  we  cannot  praise  him.  This 
ia,  however,  a  very  trivial  matter.  Some  of  his  state- 
ments have  from  time  to  time  been  fiercely  questioned, 
but  no  unprejudiced  person  can  now  doubt  that  his  state- 
ments are  true,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  very  venial 
slips  of  memory. 

Mr.  Dwyer's  notes  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book, 
especially  for  English  people;  indeed,  we  feel  that, 
copious  as  they  are,  they  might  have  been  enlarged  with 
advantage  to  the  English  reader,  who  is  commonly 
ehamefully  ignorant  of  almost  everything  relating  to  the 
history  of  Ireland. 

Memorials  of  St.  Edmund's  Alley.  Vol.  II.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Arnold.  Rolls  Series.  (Her  Majesty's 
Stationery  Ofl&ce.) 

WE  gladly  welcome  another  volume  of  this  magnificent 
series.  We  wish  the  pleasure  was  vouchsafed  to  us 
oftener  than  it  has  been  of  late.  Scholars,  not  only  at 
home  but  of  every  f  .reign  land,  look  forward  to  the  issue 
of  the  successive  volumes  of  the  u  Chronicles  and  Memo- 
rials "  with  a  conviction  that  almost  reaches  certainty 
that  the  text  will  be  of  value  and  that  the  work  of 
editing  will  reach  the  high-water  mark  of  modern* 
scholarship. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  a  most  exact  scholar.  In  the  volume 
before  us  we  miss  nothing  we  could  desire  except  the 
learned  notes  with  which  he  could  have  illustrated  his 
text  had  not  the  regulations  imposed  by  authority  on 
the  editors  forbidden  him  to  do  so.  We  do  not  wish  to- 
call  in  question  the  expediency  of  this  rule.  If  editors 
were  permitted  to  annotate  at  will,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
evil  results  might  follow ;  it  is,  however,  certain  that  we 
lose  not  a  little  by  compelling  some  of  the  first  scholars 
of  our  time  to  remain  silent.  The  volume  before  us 


volume  before  us,  and  that  is  that  the  editor,  imitating 
the  customs  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  crowded  his  contains  nine  several  articles,  the  more  important  por 
title-page  with  facts  which  should  have  been  placed  in  tion  of  which  has  hitherto  remained  locked  in  manu- 
a  table  of  contents.  I  script.  The  must  interesting  tract  in  the  collection 
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beyond  all  doubt  the  one  entitled  '  Depraedatio  Abbatiae 
Sancti  Edmundi,'  which  gives  a  life-like  picture  of  a 
rising  of  the  townsmen  against  the  convent.  The 
government  of  the  house  seems  at  this  period  to  have 
been  lax,  though  we  doubt  if  any  cases  of  vicious  living 
can  be  found.  Great  destruction  of  property  took  place, 
but,  considering  the  manners  of  the  time,  the  rioters 
were  treated  with  leniency.  The  old  French  poem  on 
the  life  of  St.  Edmund  exists,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  one 
single  manuscript  only,  which  is  preserved  among  the 
Cotton  manuscripts.  Poetry  it  is  not,  but  it  is  very 
creditable  verse,  and  throws  a  pleasant  light  on  the  time 
(circa  1240)  in  which  it  was  written.  The  glossary  of 
old  French  which  the  editor  has  compiled  to  assist  the 
reader  will  be  of  value  in  reading  other  documents 
written  in  the  French  of  the  northern  provinces. 

A  REMARKABLE  variety  of  articles  of  interest  appears 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review.  Science  takes,  perhaps,  the 
lead  with  the  clever  papers  of  Sir  Robert  Ball  on  '  The 
Wanderings  of  the  North  Pole,'  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson 
on  <  The  Serpent's  Temple,'  and  of  Prof.  Lloyd  Morgan 
on  'The  Limits  of  Animal  Intelligence.'  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  represents  literature,  and,  writing  of  Thomas 
Paine,  recants  some  errors  he  formerly  made  in  accepting 
on  untrustworthy  authority  some  scandal  concerning 
him.  Paine  had,  Mr.  Stephen  holds,  "  the  most  valuable 
instinct  that  a  journalist  can  possess,"  and  in  some 
respects,  at  least,  is  able  to  say  what  everybody  is  going 
to  say  to-morrow,  but  does  not  quite  dare  to  say  to-day. 
Mr.  Grundy  has  a  good  deal  to  say  concerning  '  Mission- 
aries in  China.'  Mr.  William  Archer  devotes  several 
pages  to  summing  up  '  The  Plays  and  Acting  of  the 
Season.'  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Barnett  writes  impressively  on 
'  The  Poor  of  the  World '  in  India,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States. — A  good  many  papers  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
are  controversial,  and  more  than  one  is  an  answer  to 
something  that  has  gone  before.  Prof.  St.  George  Mivart 
thus  heads  his  contribution  '  Evolution  in  Professor 
Huxley,'  and  Bishop  Fitzgerald  writes  '  An  Open  Letter 
to  Lord  Meath.'  Some  startling  assertions  are  made  by 
the  bishop,  who  declares  that  the  "average  negro  is 
more  eloquent  than  the  average  white  man  of  equal 
intelligence,"  holds  that  almost  every  negro  iff  a  natural 
musician,  and  adds  that  he  never  knew  a  negro  who  was 
an  infidel.  Eminently  controversial,  again,  is  Prof. 
Max  Miiller's  '  Esoteric  Buddhism,'  which  is  announced 
as  "a  rejoinder."  Mr.  Worsfold  has  something  to  say 
concerning  'The  Poetry  of  D.  G.  Kossetti.'  On  the 
whole,  his  attitude  is  patronizing.  Lord  Meath  pleads 
for  ' Public  Playgrounds  for  Children ';  Lady  Catherine 
Milnes  Gaskell  has  some  interesting  and  moving  records 
of  her  stay  in  the  Highlands ;  the  Hon.  William  Gibson 
writes  in  praise  of  the  Abbe"  Gregoire ;  Prince  Kropotkin 
on  ' Recent  Science  ';  and  Prof.  Mahaffy  on  '  The  Future 
of  Education.'  The  most  stimulating  portion  of  the  con- 
tents is  Dr.  Jessopp's  '  An  Incident  in  the  Career  of  the 
Rev.  Luke  Tremain.' — '  Saint  Izaak,'  in  the  New  Review, 
gives,  among  other  particulars  of  Jzaak  Walton,  an 
account  of  a  book  once  belonging  to  him,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer,  Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  Very 
agreeable  reading  is  the  account  of  a  French  eye-witness 
of  '  The  Battle  of  the  Nile.'  Gallic  demands  '  Will  Eng- 
land become  Roman  Catholic  1 '  and  seems  not  wholly  dis- 
inclined to  answer  his  own  question  in  the  affirmative. 
Prof.  Ludwig  Buchner  speaks  of  the  '  Brains  of  Women,' 
and  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  writes  earnestly  and 
competently  on  '  The  Future  of  the  English  Drama.' — 
In  the  Century  is  a  picture  of  Phillips  Brooks,  presenting, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  very  kind  face.  His  letters  to 
children,  a  selection  of  which  is  given,  are  delightful.  Of 
Fez,  which  is  called  "  the  Mecca  of  the  Moors,"  a  capital 
and  well  illustrated  account  is  given.  A  remarkable 


modern  picture,  depicting  a  'Fox  and  Crows/  is  en- 
graved. 'Cup  Defenders,  Old  and  New,'  ia  season- 
able, giving  many  pictures  of  racing  yachts.  Further 
accounts  of  ' The  Famine  in  Eastern  Russia '  and  '  Con- 
temporary Japanese  Art '  are  supplied. — Very  amusing 
is  the  illustrated  account  in  Scribner's  of  '  The  News- 
paper Correspondent.'  Fantastic,  too,  is  '  Types  and 
People  at  the  Fair,'  presenting  some  fancy  sketches  of 
real  or  expected  visitors  to  Chicago.  There  is  a  short 
and  delightful  story  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.— « The 
Literature  of  the  Sea  '  in  Macmillan's  gives  an  account 
of  principal  works  of  naval  adventure.  Mr.  Julian  Cor- 
bett  seeks  to  ferret  out  the  cause  for  the  execution  of 
Thomas  Doughty  by  Drake.  '  A  Forgotten  Worthy,'  by 
Mr.  Sherer,  C.S.I.,  deals  with  James  Thomason,  the 
founder  of  Thomason  College.  —  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie 
depicts  in  Temple  Bar  interviews  with  Henrik  Ibsen  and 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson.  'Marlowe's  "Faustus"'  and 
'Amelia  Opie '  may  also  be  read. — Some  Ruskin  letters 
in  the  English  Illustrated  are  accompanied  by  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Ruskin.  Second  of  the  '  Historic  Homes  of 
England '  comes  Belvoir  Castle,  which  is  described  by 
the  Duchess  of  Rutland.  'The  Romance  of  Modern 
London'  deals  with  the  Underground  Railway.— Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  writes  in  Longman's  on  '  The  Topography 
of  Humphry  Clinker,'  and  Mr.  Froude  gives  his  second 
lecture  on  '  English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.'— 
The  Cornhill  has  '  Some  Portuguesa  Sketches,'  and  Bel- 
gravia  '  A  Few  West  Country  Superstitions.' 

To  the  Journal  of  the  Ex-Libris  Society  Mr.  F.  J. 
Thairlwall  contributes  an  edifying  paper  on '  Mistakes  in 
Heraldry  on  Book-plates.'  These  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous. Mr.  C.  M.  Carlander  depicts  some  Swedish  book- 
plates, and  Mr.  Dexter  Allen  continues  his  annotated 
list  of  '  Early  American  Book-plates.' 

'MEDLEVAL  Music/  an  historical  sketch,  by  R.  C. 
Hope,  is  announced  as  to  be  published  shortly  by  Mr. 
Elliot  Stock.  The  work  will  contain  a  history  of  early 
Church  music  with  numerous  illustrations. 


io 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "Duplicate." 

W.  B.  GERISH.— 

For  full  five  hundred  years  I  've  swung. 
'  The  Old  Bell,'  words  by  J.  Augustine  Wade,  music  by 
Robert  Guylott,  published  by  Broome,  Holborn  Bars. 

PALAMEDES  ("  Once  in  a  blue  moon  "). — The  expression 
is  familiar.  See  6^  S.  ii.  125,  236,  335 ;  7'"  S.  v.  248. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


8th  8.  IV.  AUG.  12,  '93.] 
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UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OP  SIR  WALTER 

RALEGH. 
(Concluded  from  p.  64.) 

It  remains  to  give  the  most  important  various 
readings  from  my  MS.,  especially  those  which 
seem  to  improve  the  text  as  printed  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards. The  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  (Edwards,  ii.  271)  is  reprinted  from 
Ralegh's  collective  works  without  comparison  with 
any  other  MS.  The  following  are  the  principal 

variations:    " have   examined  me  on,   upon 

Saturday  the  14th  of  this  present,"  omit  ham; 
for  "  on  "  read  of;  for  "upon,"  on;  for  "  14th," 
13M,  which  latter  date  is  right.  Bottom  of  p.  271, 
"  upon  some  other  considerations,"  for  "  considera- 
tions "  read  condition.  P.  273,  L  3,  omit  per  ann. ; 
"that  I  have  been  a  violent  persecutor  and  turtherer 
of  all  enterprises  against  thatnation/'omit  persecutor 
and;  for  "  that  nation  "  read  him  (i.e.,  the  king). 
Ib.,  1.  11,  for  "if  all  the  endeavours  of  so  many 
testimonies"  read  if  all  our  endeavours,  if  so  many 
testimonies.  16.,  1.  13,  for  "prevented  by  one 
man's  word"  read  perverted  with,  &c.  Ib.,  1.  23, 
for  "  you  take  from  me  all  hope  ever  to  receive  his 
Majesty's  least  grace  again  "  read  you  take  me  from 
all  hope  to  recover,  &c.  16.,  1.  28,  for  "  mistakes  " 
read  mislikes.  The  following  letter  to  the  king  is 
printed  by  Mr.  Edwards  (ii.  280)  from  the  original 
at  Hatfield,  and  so  may  be  left  alone.  It  is  slightly 


altered  here,  to  make  it  read  better,  as  it  seems  to 
me.  The  same  account  may  be  given  of  the  letter 
to  the  king  (Edwards,  ii.  296),  also  printed  from 
the  original.  There  are  considerable  variations, 
but  none  of  real  moment. 

Great  differences  of  reading  are  found  in  the 
four  contemporaneous  transcripts  of  the  well- 
known  letter  to  Lady  Ealegh,  written  on  the  eve 
of  his  expected  execution,  which  Mr.  Edwards 
compared  for  his  edition  (ii.  284-7).  The  tran- 
script here  differs  widely  from  all.  In  it  the  writer 
seems  to  have  aimed,  in  some  passages,  at  sorting 
his  materials,  and  putting  them  in  an  improved 
shape.  The  variations  may  best  be  shown  by 
printing  Edwards's  text  for  a  short  passage  side  by 
side  with  the  present  transcript. 

Edwards.  Manuscript. 

Most  sorry  I  am  (aa  God  Moat  sorrye  I  ame,  that 

knoweth)  that  being  thua  beinge  surprized  with  death, 

surprised  with  death,  I  can  I  cann  leave  you  in  noe 


leave  you  noe  better  estate. 
I  meant  you  all  myne  office 
of  wynes,  or  that  I  could 
purchase  by  selling  it ;  half 
my  stuffe  and  Jewells,  but 
some  few,  for  my  boy.  But 
God  bath  prevented  all  my 
determinations;  tbe  great 
God  that  worketh  all  in  all. 
If  you  can  live  free  from 
want,  care  for  no  more ;  for 


better  estate,  god  knowes. 
I  left  you  all  my  offyce  of 
wynes,  or  that  I  could  have 
purchased  by  aellinge  it, 
halffe  my  stuffe  and  halffe 
my  Jewells,  But  some  one 
ffor  the  Boye ;  But  god  hath 
prevented  all  my  determi- 
nac'ons,  god,  even  that 
greate  god,  that  worcketh 
all  in  all.  Butt  yf  you  cann 


the  rest  is  but  vanity.  Love    ly ve  fl'ree  from  wahte,  care 
God,  and  beginne  betymea    ffor  noe  more,  ffor  the  rest 
to  repose  youraelf  on  Him ; 
therein  shall  you  find  true 
and  laatinge    pitches,  and 
endlea  comfort.     For  the 
rest,  when  you  have  tra- 
velled   and    wearied   your 
thoughts  on    all    sorts    of 
worldly    cogitacions,     you    ~Vvv  e>~-»  —- 
shall  sit  downe  by  Sorrow    aelfe  betymes  u 
in  the  end There  shall  you 


The  everlasting,  infinite, 
powerful!,  and  inscrutable 
God,  that  Almightie  God 
that  ia  goodnes  itself,  mercy 
itself,  the  true  lief  and 
light,  keep  you  and  yours, 
and  have  mercy  on  me,  and 
teach  me  to  forgeve  my 
persecutors  and  false  ac- 
cusers; and  eend  us  to 
meete  in  Hia  glorious  king- 
dome.  My  true  wief,  fare- 
well. Blease  my  poor  boye; 


is  butt  vanitye,  ffor  when 
you  have  travelled,  and 
wearyed  yor  thoughts  over 
all  worldlye  cogitac'ons,  you 
shall  but  eett  downe  by 
Sorrowe  in  the  ende. 
Thincke  thereffore  onely 
uppon  god,  and  repose  yor 
)on  him. 
nde  last- 
inge  riches  and  endlesse 

content 

The  everlastinge  power- 
full  and  inscruteable  god, 
that  god  w011  ia  truth  it 
selfe,  goodnes  it  aelfe,  and 
Mercye  it  selfe,  True  lyfe, 
and  True  light  keepe  you 
and  yor>  have  mercye  on 
mee,  Teache  mee  to  fforgive 
my  persecutors  and  ffalse 
Accusers,  and  send  us  to 
meete  agayne,  in  his  glo- 
ryous  kingdome.  Mytrewe 


wyfe  ffdrewell.  Blisse  my 

pray  for  me.  My  true  God  poore  Boye,  praye  for  mee, 
hold  you  both  in  Hia  armea.  And  lett  my  true  god  hould 

you  both  in  his  Armea. 

The  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Carr  about  Sherborne 
is  printed  by  Mr.  Edwards  from  a  nearly  contem- 
poraneous copy  in  the  British  Museum.  He  men- 
tions another  copy  in  the  Harleian  MSS.,  but  did 
not  collate  the  two.  Our  present  MS.  differs  from 
Edwards  (cxliii.)  in  nearly  forty  places.  I  only 
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note  here  the  principal  various  readings,  which 
give,  on  the  whole,  a  considerably  improved  text. 
P.  326,  1.  24,  omit  yeares;  1.  28,  for  "our"  read 
one.  P.  327, 1.  1,  for  "  wordes,"  a  word  (marginal 
note,  "  stand  seazed  ")  ;*  1.  2,  omit  bare ;  1.  3,  for 
"  tythe,"  Tytle ;  1.  6,  for  "  hate,"  hurte ;  1.  9,  for 
"retayned,"  receyved;  1.  12,  before  "daye"  insert 
ffayer;  1.  13,  for  "come,"  growne;  1.  14,  for 
"vertues,"  vertue;  ib.9  for  "assuringe,"  assureth; 
1.  16,  for  "  buildings  "  and  "ruyns,"  buildinge&nd 
ruyne  ;  1.  17,  for  "  ther  greifes  and  sorrowes  doe 
not  attende,"  they  and  my  sorrowes  maye  not 
attende;  1.  18,  before  "bounden"  insert  ever; 
1.  19,  for  "the,"  their;  1.  23,  before  "greatest 
number"  insert  myndes  of;  1.  26,  for  "  woulde," 
could;  1.  30,  for  "will,"  shall  P.  328,  1.  1,  for 
"  fame,"  farme ;  ib.,  for  "and,"  but;  1.  3,  for 
"  gentlemen,"  a  gentleman;  1.  4,  for  "  who  have," 
which  had;  1.  5,  for  "the,"  my;  1.  6,  after  "com- 
maundments"  add  yor  honnors  ever  to  bee  com- 
maunded. 

Mr.  Edwards's  transcript  of  the  letter  (cxlvi.)  to 
Queen  Anne,  making  an  offer  of  foreign  service, 
differs  from  the  present  MS.  in  only  two  places. 
P.  333,  1.  18,  before  "that  I  wold"  insert  and. 
P.  334, 1.  2,  for  "allewre,"  alterr. 

The  last  letter  in  this  collection,  Ralegh's  well- 
known  account  of  his  disastrous  voyage  to  Guiana, 
addressed  to  Secretary  Win  wood,  need  not  delay 
us  long.  It  is  here  said  to  be  to  "  My  Lord 
Treasurer,"  and  gives  a  very  corrupt  text.  Some 
parts,  which  are  absolute  nonsense,  give  the  idea 
of  an  amanuensis  who  heard  imperfectly  writing 
from  dictation.  Thus,  "if  they  conquer  us  "  reads 
"  of  the  conquerors ";  "  the  country  being  aspera 
et  fragosa "  appears  "the  contrarye  bee  aspera  et 
frigora";  "and  when  hefounde  a  descent,  a  volley 
of  muskets  came  from  the  woodes  uppon  the  boat " 
stands  here  "  hee  ffounde  the  discent  of  a  vollye 
of  musketts  which  came  forth  the  woodes,  uppon 
the  Banckes." 

I  subjoin  the  few  readings  which  seem  improve- 
ments on  the  printed  text,  or  otherwise  noticeable. 
Edwards,  ii.  p.  351,  1.  3,  for  "America"  read 
ffinerrita-,  1.  13,  for  "17,"  IMh;  1.  15,  for  "  at," 
o/-off.  P.  352, 1.  3,  for  "  Chudlay,"  Cheidleigh; 
1.  23,  omit  as  and  insert  Captayne  Symon ;  1.  25, 
for  "  Plesington,"  Blesington.  P.  353,  1.  25,  for 
"stay,"  stayed;  1.  26,  for  "know,"  knew;  1.  27, 
after  "little"  insert  rate.  P.  354,1.  1,  for  "in 
post  sent,"  posted;  1.  28,  before  "bring"  insert 
we.  P.  355,  1.  8,  for  "rivers,"  river;  1.  17,  for 
"  in  their,"  at  the ;  1. 25,  for  "  Herman,"  Hermano ; 
L  26,  for  "  ?  left  them,"  they  complain,  and  omit 
the.  P.  356, 1.  6,  for  "  most,"  best ;  1.  14,  for  "  he," 
I;  1.  31,  for  "  dare,"  doe.  P.  357,  L  1,  for  "  renew- 
ing the  sorrow  for  her  sonne,"  the  renewing  of  hir 
sorrowes,  &c. ;  ib.,  before  "  beseech  "  insert  I.  In 


See  Coke's  opinion,  quoted  in  Edwards,  i, 


the  large  number  of  proper  names  occurring  in  this 
last  letter  there  are  naturally  many  variations  of 
spelling,  some  of  them  strange  enough ;  e.g.,  Cap- 
tains Whitney  and  Woollaston  are  here  respectively 
"Captain  Childnoce"  and  "Wolverton."  Palo- 
meque  becomes  "  Paleniego >;;  Zanchio,  "Zeran- 
gio  ";  and  El  Dorado,  "  Eldiado." 

I  think  from  the  comparisons  made  above  we 
must  conclude  that  our  transcriber  in  this  series  of 
letters  is  not  to  be  depended  on  for  strict  accuracy  ; 
and  that  with  regard  to  the  letters  now  first  pub- 
lished, the  discovery  of  the  originals  (a  quite 
possible  contingency,  at  Hatfield  or  elsewhere), 
or  even  of  another  transcript,  would  serve  to  clear 
up  the  meaning  of  two  or  three  doubtful  passages. 

Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  the  Richard  Tich- 
borne  who  formerly  owned  this  MS.  volume  was 
Sir  Richard  Tichborne,  second  baronet,  son  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Tichborne,  who  was  Sheriff  of  Hants  in- 
1603,  at  the  time  of  the  famous  trials  of  Markham^ 
Grey,  and  Cobham — who  were  produced  on  the 
scaffold  for  execution,  and  then  respited — and  of 
Ralegh  himself  ?  Sir  Richard  had  been  knighted 
at  Whitehall  this  very  year  on  May  11  (Foster's 
1  Baronetage/  613),  when  Ralegh  was  still  at  Court ; 
and  if  this  volume  were  compiled  under  his  direc- 
tion, it  is  natural  enough  that  it  should  include 
letters  which  throw  light  on  the  latter  part  of  his 
career.  0.  DEEDES. 

Brighton. 

THE  CUSTOM  CALLED  "LA  COUVADE." 

(See  7th  S.  viii.  442 ;  ix.  9,  54.) 
A  lengthy  correspondence  about  this  subject  has 
lately  been  carried  on  in  the  Academy,  principally 
between  Dr.  Murray  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor.     The 
question   treated    there  was    chiefly   the   reality 
of  the  custom.     The  question  which  I   wish  to- 
consider  here,  and  which  is  a  much  briefer  one, 
is  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  couvade.    Little, 
if  anything,  was  said  upon  this  point  in  the  Aca- 
demy,  and  yet   the  discussion  would,  I  believe, 
have  been  much  shortened  if  this  very  essential 
point  had  been  discussed  ;    for  Dr.  Tylor's  ren- 
dering of  the   word    is    most  unfortunate,    and 
yet  nobody  discovered  that  it  was  incorrect.     This 
rendering  is  "  hatching,"  and  will  be  found  in  his 
'Early  History  of  Mankind'  (first  edition,  1865, 
p.  288).     Dr.  Murray  was,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal 
influenced  by  it  when  he  said  in  the  Academy  of 
Dec.  17,  1892,  p.  567,  that  "  when  scientists  hence- 
forth use  couvade,  they  should  use  it  simply  as  a  j 
name,  and  should  not  build  theories  upon  its  sup-  • 
posed  etymology,  as,  for  example,  to  explain  it  as 
meaning   '  hatching,'    and  to  argue  thence  that  . 
some  kind  of  '  hatching '  by  the  father  is  thereby  i 
proved  or  implied. "     And  many  other  people  also, ' 
no  doubt,  found  the  word  "  hatching  "  anything  but , 
appropriate,  for  how  can  a  father,  who,  after  the ! 
birth  of  a  child,  turns  his  wife  out  of  her  bed  andj 
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takes  her  place  in  it  beside  the  new-bora  babe,  be 
said  in  any  way  to  "  hatch  "  it  ? 

The  fact  is  that  couvade  does  not  mean  "  hatch- 
ing," or  anything  like  hatching.*  It  means  that 
brooding  over,  or  sitting  on,  eggs  which  may  give 
tise  to  the  birth  of  chickens,  and  it  includes  also 
the  same  brooding  or  sitting  which  is  bestowed  by 
the  hen  on  the  chickens  for  a  certain  period  after 
their  birth  ;t  and  the  term  couvade  so  understood 
seems  to  me  very  appropriately  applied  to  the 
action  of  the  husband  described  above;  for  in 
two  places  Dr.  Tylor  distinctly  tells  us  that  the 
child  is  left  in  bed  with  the  father,  and  it  would 
seem  that  this  generally  was  the  case.  At  any  rate, 
Littre',  like  myself,  has  understood  this  to  be  so. 

But  Dr.  Murray's  chief  difficulty  seems  to  have 
been  that  in  dictionaries  of  Middle  French,  such 
as  Cotgrave's  and  Lacurue's,  faire  la  couvade  is 
given  in  its  figurative  sense  only.  Cotgrave  inter- 
prets it:  "To  sit  cowringj  or  ekowking  within 
doores ;  to  lurke  in  the  campe  when  Gallants  are 
at  the  battell."  Lacunae,  who  has'/atre  couvade 
(without  the  article),  says  :  "  Se  tenir  a  convert 
dans  son  pare,  dans  une  asseure"e  retraite."  Now 
I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  faire  couvade 
may  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  hen's  sitting,  be- 
cause faire  couvade  without  the  definite  article 
is  very  much  the  same  as  couver,  and  may,  therefore, 
have  any  one  of  its  meanings ;  though  I  think  it 
much  more  likely  that  it  has  to  do  with  a  hen,  and 
so  does  Lacurne  also.  But  faire  la  couvade  is  a 
very  different  thing.  That  means  to  perform  some 
definite  action  known  as  la  couvade.  Similarly, 
faire  parade  =-=  to  make  a  parade  (of  a  thing) ;  whilst 
faire  la  parade  means  something  quite  different, 
viz.,  to  do  or  go  through  the  distinct  military 
exercise  known  as  la  parade.  And  this  definite 
action  in  the  case  of  la  couvade  I  take  to  be  the 
very  familiar  one  of  the  brooding  of  a  hen  over  her 
eggs  or  chickens.  Couvade  had  this  meaning,  we 
know,  for  Cotgrave  gives  it  not  only  the  concrete 
sense  of  couvce,  but  also  the  active  sense  of  couve- 
=  brooding.§  And  from  this  meaning  we 


*  To  "  hatch  "  is/cure  eclore.  See  Littr6  (s.v.  eclore), 
who  quotes  from  La  Fontaine,  "  elle  batit  un  nid,  pond, 
<x>uye,  fait  eclore  a  la  bate."  But  as  the  result  of  brood- 
ing is  to  hatch,  so  Cotgrave  gives  one  passage  in  which 
<ouver  may  be  rendered  to  hatch,  though  it  need  not  be 
taken  so. 

{  This  second  use  of  couver  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
following  passage,  in  which  the  writer  ia  speaking  of  a 
delicate  girl,  "  II  avait  fallu  1'elever  en  eerre  chaude,  la 
couver,  comme  disait  Mm*  de  Savenay  "  (reference  mis- 
laid). 

t  It  should  be  observed  that  Cotgrave  uses  (s.v.  couver) 
to  cowre  over  in  the  sense  of  to  brood. 

§  Mr.  Mayhew  (Academy,  Nov.  12, 1892,  p.  437)  says 
that  la  couvade  could  be  no  more  used  of  the  custom  de- 
signated by  faire  la  couvade  than  It  maigre  and  la  queue 
could  represent  the  customs  designated  by  faire  maigrt 
and/tttr«  queue.  This  shows  that  Mr.  Mayhew  knows 
nothing  of  the  active  meaning  which  the  termination  ode 


readily  deduce  that  given  by  Cotgrave,  for  a  sitting 
hen  does  stay  at  home,  though  it  is  for  a  laudable 
purpose.  Lacurne  is  of  this  opinion  also,  for  he 
says,— 

"  proprement  se  baisser,  s'accroupir  comme  une  poule 
qui  couve,  afin  de  voir  ce  qui  se  passe,  sans  se  hasarder. 
C'eat  1'explication  naturelle  que  semble  indiquer  Cot- 
grave." 

Strong  confirmation  is,  moreover,  to  be  found  ia 
the  Itai.  far  la  covata,  which  is  still  commonly 
use(l_  80  an  Italian  lady  tells  me — of  a  hen  which 
broods  over  her  eggs  or  chickens,  as  well  as  of  a 
woman  who  sallies  forth  with  a  number  of  children, 
whether  they  are  her  own  or  not. 

I  altogether  disagree  with  Dr.  Murray,  there- 
fore, when  he  says  that  couvadet  in  this  technical 
sense,  should  be  regarded  "  simply  as  a  name,"  by 
which  I  take  him  to  mean  "  as  a  word  to  which  no 
reasonable  meaning  can  be  assigned  ";  for  I  trust 
that  I  have  shown  that  the  technical  use  of  the 
word  is  very  readily  to  be  deduced  from  its  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  "brooding."  The  Italian  lady 
I  have  mentioned  says  that  if  such  a  practice  pre- 
vailed in  Italy,  far  la  covata  would  be  a  most  suit- 
able expression  to  use,  because  it  would  be  under- 
stood jokingly,  and  so  would  well  express  the  rail- 
lery which  such  a  practice  would  deserve.  And 
Littre",  too,  evidently  understands  the  word  couvade 
in  faire  la  couvade  in  its  ordinary  sense,  and  sees 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  understood. 

F.  CHANCE. 

Sjdenham  Hill. 


ELIZABETH  AND  MARY,  QUEEN  OP  SCOTS. 
(Continued  from  p.  5.) 

There  seem  to  be  no  written  memorials  of  the 
Thomas  Randolph  whose  name  occurs  in  every 
history  of  the  above  queens,  and  who  played  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  intrigues  of  the  rival  courts. 
He  is  accused  of  having  received  bribes  from  both 
parties,  and  biographers  and  historians  have 
blackened  his  name  with  such  accusations.  From 
these  Privy  Council  "  Orders  "  it  is  very  plain  that 
he  had  a  most  difficult  part  to  play,  and  was  sent 
out  with  close  instructionjkfrom  the  Privy  Council 
to  act  as  ambassador  or  court  spy,  to  inform  his  royal 
mistress  and  her  councillors  on  all  points  and 
affairs  of  the  Scottish  Court. 

Thomas  Randolph  was  a  Kentish  man  of  good 
birth,  born  in  1523,  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  after  leaving  which  he  studied  law  and 
then  politics.  He  must  have  been  considered  very 


commonly  has  as  compared  with  the  much  more  concrete 
ending  ee,  for  else  he  would  not  have  compared  la 
couvade  with  such  concrete  words  as  le  maigre  and  la 
queue.  That  la  couvade  might  perfectly  well  be  used  of 
the  custom  is  shown  by  Littr6's  words  :  "  La  couvade  se 

dit  encore de  la  coutume  bizarre  en  vertude  laquelle, 

quand  une  femme  est  accoucb.ee,  le  mari  se  met  au  lit, 
prend  Penfant,  et  recoit  les  compliments  de  sea  VOIBIM." 
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clever  to  have  been  entrusted  with  the  imp<  rtan 
missions  he  undertook. 

Under  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  he  became  involved 
in  Scotch  affairs,  and  continued  the  work  untf 
his  appointment  as  English  ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  Russia  in  1569.  In  1571,  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph was  knighted  ;  he  had  had  previous  tokens 
of  royal  favour,  being  Master  of  the  Posts  and 
Packets,  High  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Queens- 
borough,  and  Steward  of  the  Lordships  of  Middle- 
ton  and  Merdon,  co.  Kent.  This  last  he  ap- 
parently owned  through  his  marriage  with  Anne 
Walsingham.  Sir  Thomas  occupied  the  position  of 
an  influential  county  gentleman  in  Kent,  and  part 
of  his  political  duty  was  to  receive  and  entertain 
foreign  royalties  while  on  visits  to  England. 

After  1580  Randolph's  name  seldom,  if  ever, 
appears  in  public  affairs.  His  death  occurred  in 
1590,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years. 

My  old  MS.  Privy  Council  Book  contains  no 
orders  from  1564  until  1572.  In  that  time  Queen 
Mary  had  a  son  and  heir,  her  second  husband 
had  been  barbarously  murdered,  and  she  had 
formed  a  third  marriage  with  the  man  by  many 
believed  to  be  Darnley's  murderer.  The  poor 
queen,  no  longer  a  dangerous  rival,  was  a  prisoner 
in  her  enemies'  power,  placed  under  the  charge  of 
an  English  nobleman,  while  her  unfortunate 
suitor,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  had  suffered  death 
upon  the  scaffold.  Truly  a  life  history  of  romance 
and  adventure  enough  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
whole  world  in  favour  of  the  beautiful  young  queen. 
The  month  of  August,  1572,  is  memorable 
for  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  in  Paris,  a 
subject  of  terrible  interest  to  the  captive  queen. 
In  the  Privy  Council  order  to  Killigrew  here 
quoted  reference  is  made  to  this  tragedy.  Some 
historians  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
tried  to  foment  disturbances  and  outbreaks  of  all 
kinds  in  foreign  countries  for  her  own  private  ends. 
The  present  order  goes  far  to  prove  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  not  a  party  to  the  Catholic  League, 
and  that  she  regarded  Scotland  as  part  and  parcel 
of  her  own  domain,  and  was  determined  to  pre- 
serve it  as  such  against  any  foreign  power. 

In  the  Burghley  Papers  is  quoted  a  Privy 
Council  order  to  Killigrew  at  this  time,  in  which 
one  paragraph  is  said  to  refer  to  the  contemplated 
execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

This  present  Privy  Council  order  was  written 
after  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (Friday,  Aug.  22, 
1572),  and  before  the  death  of  Regent  Murray 
and  the  assumption  of  the  regency  by  his  sus- 
pected murderer,  the  Earl  of  Morton ;  this  last- 
named  nobleman  was  elected  regent  Nov.  24, 
1572,  under  Queen  Elizabeth's  patronage,  so  that 
he  was  virtually  governor  of  the  kindgom  of  Scot- 
land under  the  Queen  of  England : — 

Instructions  giuen  to  Henrie  Killigree  Esquier  touch- 
inge  the  troubles  in  Scotland  beinge  Bent  thither  imme- 


diately after  the  great  Murdre  that  was  in  ffraunce  in 
August  1572  and  the  pacification  therof. 

ffirst  you  shall  declare  to  the  Regent  the  Erie  Mur- 
ton  and  to  all  those  that  be  to  him  associate  and  likewise 
to  the  Erie  of  Huntley  the  lords  Siddington  &  Graunge 
and  their  associates  that  the  cause  of  your  sendinge 
thither  at  this  tymo  is  for  that  we  hearinge  complaintes 
of  bothe  the  parties  the  one  complaininge  of  the  other 
as  violatinge  the  Articles  of  abstinence  And  yet  that 
they  both  doe  referre  the  hearinge  and  remeadiynge 
therof  to  us  and  to  our  good  brother  the  ffrenche  Kinge 
by  whose  Ambassadors  bothe  the  parties  fyrat  beinge 
moved  haue  agreed  and  assented  to  the  Abstinence 
Therfore  you  shall  saie  that  we  continewinge  in  our 
former  disposition  and  desier  to  haue  an  universal!  peace 
in  that  Eealme  to  succeade  upon  this  abstinence  haue 
thought  good  that  in  place  of  Sir  William  Drurie  Knight 
Marshall  of  Berwicke  whoe  now  in  the  absence  of 
the  L:  of  Hunsdon  our  governour  there  cannot  well  be 
sparred  from  Barwicke  to  sende  you  thither  to  under- 
stand of  eyther  side  their  complaints  and  to  joyne  with 
la  Drogue  or  by  any  other  good  meanes  to  procure  the 
due  observations  of  the  accorde  and  abstynence  and  to 
hasten  them  to  keepe  the  dales  of  meetinge  of  certaine 
of  the  nobilitie  who  should  indifferently  compounde  the 
particuler  complaintes  amongst  themselues  yf  it  weare 
possible  as  was  appointed  in  the  accorde  intended. 

And  you  shall  further  saye  that  as  wee  are  minded  to 
dispatche  you  to  this  intent  there  hath  happened  a  uerie 
straunge  accident  in  ffraunce  That  the  Adrairall  and  a 
great  nomber  of  the  noble  men  of  the  Relligion  reformed 
in  ffraunce  hath  bene  of  unwares  manie  in  the  night  and 
many  in  the  daie  tyme  murdered  and  slayne  The  which 
at  the  first  we  suposed  to  haue  come  but  of  priuate 
quarrells  and  contentions  betwixt  the  howse  of  Guyse 
and  them  and  unknowinge  to  the  kinge  and  against  his 
will:  But  understandinge  sithence  that  the  kinge  hath 
openly  in  Parlament  verified  and  alowed  the  cruell  mur- 
deringe  of  so  many  in  Paris  and  one  that  straunge  sorte 
as  you  can  declare  unto  them:  And  that  in  other  places 
of  ffraunce  they  of  the  Relligion  be  likewise  persequuted 
and  are  faine  to  flye  so  many  as  cane  you  may  saie  that 
we  are  afraide  and  in  maner  perfectly  doe  see  that  this 
hath  been  premeditated  and  minded  of  longe  tyme  be- 
fore and  that  it  is  concluded  amongeste  them  to  eradicate 
and  utterly  destroye  all  such  as  make  profession  of  their 
trew  Relligion  Accordinge  as  is  said  to  be  concluded  in 
the  league  mad  betwixt  the  Pope  the  Kinge  of  Spaine 
and  other  the  princes  of  Italie:  And  do  much  feare  that 
as  they  haue  here  with  gentle  countenances  and  great 
promises  of  frendshippe  allured  the  Admirall,  the  Kinge 
>f  Navarre  the  younge  prince  of  Condie  Counte  Roche- 
'aucault  and  other  noble  men  of  the  Relligion  with  their 
adherents  to  come  together  under  collor  of  the  marriage 
and  Royall  intertaynement  where  they  might  be  all  at 
once  attrapped  and  murdered  of  whome  they  haue  eaued 
verie  fewe:  So  that  there  shalbe  some  practises  made 
ether  by  pencions  &  faier  promises  to  allure  such  of 
;he  nobilitie  of  Englande  as  doth  favour  the  worde  of 
God  either  privatly  to  be  atrapped  and  made  awaie  by 
poyson  or  otherwise  or  els  to  be  sett  one  against  another 
o  the  entente  that  in  sendinge  collorable  aide  to  the 
jne  they  may  worrke  the  destruction  of  them  both:  or 
els  that  by  collourable  meanes  they  maye  bringe  thither 
Strozeye  or  some  other  with  a  number  of  shippes  and 
Soldiers  under  some  gentle  color,  which  done,  to  do  that 
jy  force  which  suttiltie  and  sleight  could  not  bringe  to 
>asse  and  worrke  the  subversion  of  all  the  whole  estate 
nd  destorie  there  all  the  nobilitie  which  professeth  the 
Gospell. 

You  maye  saie  as  we  take  it  our  amitie  with  that 
lealme  hath  begone  and  encreaeed  cheifly  by  conformitie 
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in  good  relligion:  Wberfore  nowe  seinge  the  extirppation 
of  that  only  and  chiefly  is  sought  by  some  of  our  neigh 
boura  we  could  not  but  be  carefull  of  them  and  to  give 
them  this  warninge  that  they  wisely  and  warely  take  heede 
that  they  be  not  uttrapped  with  anye  slightfull  devises 
But  rather  the  one  to  accorde  frendly  and  amiable 
with  the  other,  remittinge  all  old  offences,  agreeinge  to 
all  indifferent  and  just  motions  acceptinge  reasonable 
conditions  where  they  be  offered  and  to  loke  warely  to 
the  preservation  of  their  younge  kinge  in  eafetie  and  the 
Realme  in  quiet:  Gevinge  no  eare  nor  place  to  suche 
forraine  and  subtill  practises  as  should  be  the  overf,hrowe 
of  their  king  and  the  realme  in  generall  and  each  one 
of  them  in  particuler: 

And  yf  that  they  can  so  finde  in  their  hartes  to  come 
to  frendly  accorde  and  joyne  together  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Kinge  and  his  Estate  and  the  Conservation  of  our 
amitie  you  maye  saie  unto  them  that  so  we  haue  care- 
fully  looked  to  and  gyven  order  for  our  Suretie  and  the 
defence  of  our  realme  against  all  forraine  attemptes:  So 
if  any  thinge  should  be  attempted  against  that  realme  or 
state  we  will  be  no  lease  carefull  of  it  than  we  would  be 
of  our  owne  Whereof  you  maye  saie  they  haue  had 
alreadie  some  experience  and  shall  not  faile  of  the  like 
againe  if  we  maye  perceave  that  they  flrustinge  upon  our 
amitie  should  be  by  any  forriane  power  assailed  or 
oppressed. 

And  further  you  shall  saie  unto  them,  that  havinge 
advertisements  of  so  many  seuerall  practises  as  nowe  be 
attempted  we  haue  harde  also  that  there  should  be  suche 
as  hath  alreadie  attempted  and  almost  do  make  them- 
•elf*  sure  to  gett  the  younge  kinge  owte  of  their  hands 
by  blyndinge  the  lords  the  keepers  of  him  with  greate 
somes  of  money  and  huge  promises  and  so  to  conveigbe 
him  forthe  of  the  realme  the  which  thinge  if  any  should 
be  so  wicked  to  consent  unto  it  and  the  rest  to  suffer  it 
wee  shall  not  only  thincke  then  that  all  our  kindnesse  and 
benefites  shewed  unto  that  nation  to  keepe  them  in 
.libertie  is  utterly  lost:  But  also  doe  see  and  forewarne 
them  that  that  Kinge  will  turne  to  their  utter  undoinge 
and  whole  subvertion  of  that  state:  The  which  thinge 
wee  take  so  much  at  harte,  you  shall  saie,  that  wee 
cannot  be  quiette. 

E.  E.  THOYTS. 


DAIKY. — The  etymology  of  this  word,  by  Chaucer 
spelt  deyerie,  from  deye  (also  in  Chaucer),  in  Icel. 
deigja,  a  female  servant  at  a  farm,  a  dairy- woman, 
with  the  suffix  -ery  or  -ry,  is  now  so  well  known, 
that  the  remarks  on  the  subject  by  Jacob  Grimm, 
in  his  '  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Sprache,'  read 
like  an   old-world   fable.      But  they  are   worth 
reading  as  a  warning  against  etymological  con- 
jecture, even  on  the  part  of  acknowledged  etymo- 
logists and  philologists.     Grimm  says  : — 
"  The  English  call  Icuhweide  and  milcherei  by  a  name 
7.  which  I  find  nowhere  explained.    I  will  haz-ird 
a  conjecture:    Anglo-Saxon    had    <%rm=diluculum, 
a   [dawn],    like    afenrim,  crepusculum   [evening 
ight]  ;  for  diigrim,  the  '  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  '  has 
ie  weakened  dairim,  out  of  which  could  easily  be  pro- 
duced dairy,  which  thus  signifies « the  time  of  the  break 
day  when  the  cows  are  milked.'    Such  an  expression 
arising  out  of  the  pastoral  life  was  the  Homeric  VVKT&C 
<V  used  now  for  the  morning-,  now  for  the  evening- 
gat.     Dairy  is  not  likely  to  have  sprung  out  of  the 
..explained  by  M.icleod  as  *  hill-pasture,  or 
summer  residence  for  herdsmen  and  cattle/  our  sommer- 


Dairy  out  of  airidh !  one  would  think  not,  in- 
deed ;  and  one  is  surprised  to  find  the  notion  even 
alluded  to.  But  as  to  Grimm's  own  vermuthung  ; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  words  meant  by  him  are  dceg-rima 
and  cefen-rima,  the  "  rim  "  or  "  edge  of  day  "  and 
"  of  night "  respectively ;  dag-rim,  which  he  has 
erroneously  given  for  the  former,  means  "  number 
of  days  ";  the  word  in  the '  Chronicle '  (anno  1122) 
is  not  dairim,  but  dcei-rime.  That  Grimm  should 
have  so  confounded  and  garbled  these  Old  English 
words  is  surprising ;  but  that  he  should  have 
thought  that  dceg-rima,  or  its  twelfth  century  form 
dcei-rime,  or  even  his  own  fictitious  dairim,  could 
have  easily  become  dairy,  is  to  us  now  almost  in- 
credible, and  reads  like  some  of  the  beliefs  of 
mediaeval  zoology,  e,g.,  that  horsehairs  easily 
become  eels.  The  Greek  parallel  is  also  quite 
erroneous  :  Liddell  and  Scott  say,  "  the  natural 
supposition  that  d/ieAyco  is  the  root,  and  that 
ajUoAyo?  meant  milking-time,  cannot  be  sustained. 
Buttmann  makes  VVKTOS  dp.  to  mean  the  depth 
or  dead  of  night."  Thus  the  conjecture  hazarded 
by  Grimm  was  a  pretty,  but  wholly  baseless  fancy, 
and  remains  a  solemn  warning  to  all  speculators 
on  word-history.  E.  D. 

MARAT. — This  present  July  13  being  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  death  of  Marat,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
statement  concerning  him  which,  in  the  form  of 
extracts  from  the  Glasgow  Star  newspaper  of 
March  4,  1793,  and  of  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Edward 
Cress  well,  of  Oxford,  dated  Feb.  12,  1776,  ap- 
peared in  the  numbers  of  c  N.  &  Q.'  for  Sept.  24, 
1859,  and  Sept.  16,  1860.  The  statement  amounts 
to  this  :  that  Marat  once  taught  "  tambouring  "  in 
Glasgow  under  the  name  of  John  White,  and  that 
John  White  was  identical  with  one  Le  Mailie,  or 
Le  Mair,  who  had  been  teacher  of  languages  in 
Priestley's  academy  at  Warrington  ;  had  robbed 
the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford  of  2001.  worth 
of  "  medals  and  other  coins";  had  gone  off"  with 
his  plunder  to  Dublin  ;  and,  after  figuring  there 
as  a  '*  German  Count,"  had  bejjn^arrested,  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  five  years'  labour  on  the  Thames. 

Now,  that  Marat  taught "  tambouring  "  at  Glas- 
gow "  a  few  years  "  antecedent  to  1793  is,  at  any 
rate,  possible.  He  was  in  this  country  "some 
months"  before  July,  1790,  and  again  from 
December,  1791,  to  April,  1792  ;  and  he  would 
consider  himself  quite  capable  of  giving  instruc- 
tions in  the  art  of  "  tambouring  "  or  in  anything 
else  ;  his  last  letter  to  the  Convention  was  a  pro- 
posal to  teach  that  body  the  art  of  war.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  he  may  have  called  himself  John 
White,  But,  if  he  did,  John  White  cannot  be 
identical  with  "the  Swiss  hairdresser,  Petre 
Lemair,"  who  was  a  school  usher  at  Warrington, 
who  robbed  the  Ashmolean,  and  "did  time" 
therefor  upon  the  Thames ;  for  this  "  Petre 
Lemair "  figures,  with  his  crime  fresh  upon  him, 
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in  the  (rm£.  Ma</.,  February,  March,  and  Septem 
ber,  1776.  In  that  year  was  published  in  London 
'  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature,  Cause,  and  Cure  of 
a  Singular  Disease  of  the  Eyes,'  which,  of  course, 
nobody  knew  anything  about  but  the  author, 
"J.  P.  Marat,  M.D.,"  who  dated  from  Church 
Street,  Soho.  In  his  preface  the  author  makes 
incidental  mention  of  his  whereabouts  the  previous 
year— Edinburgh.  Now,  "  Petre  Lemair  "  was  at 
Warrington  in  1775,  and  the  Ashmolean  was 
robbed  in  February,  1776,  when  Marat  was  in 
London.  Moreover,  whilst  Lemair  was  working 
out  his  sentence,  in  1779,  Marat  was  what  Carlyle 
calls  "  horse-leech  "  to  D'Artois— he  had,  that  is  to 
say,  been  appointed  surgeon  to  the  personnel  of 
the  prince's  stables.  And  last,  when  J.  P.'s  per- 
sonalty came  to  be  inquired  into,  it  was  found  to 
consist  of  an  assignat  for  5  francs,  which  works  out 
to  something  like  elevenpence  halfpenny.  Who- 
ever robbed  the  museum,  it  was  not  Marat,  I  trow. 

W.  F.  WALLER. 

A  PAUPER'S  HOARD.— The  following  incident 
in  parochial  history  is  recorded  on  the  south  wall 
of  the  belfry  in  Cowden  Church,  Kent:— 

"  This  church  was  ceiled  and  repaired  in  1742  with 
be  money  found  in  the  custody  of  Joan  Wickenden, 
who  was  relieved  and  maintained  by  this  parish  nearly 
40  years." 

W.  M.  B. 

SCOTT  BIBLIOGRAPHY. — Addenda  to  J.  P.  Ander- 
son's bibliography  in  Yonge's  'Life  of  Scott* 
("  Great  Writers  "  series)  :— 

P.  2.  Waverley  Novels.  New  Popular  Edition. 
Re-collated  from  the  original  copyright  material, 
and  each  novel  supplied  with  a  special  glossary. 
Illustrated  with  introductory  vignettes.  5  vols. 
London  and  Edinburgh,  1892.  8vo. 

P.  5.  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  New  Popular 
Edition.  1893,  London  and  Edinburgh.  8vo. 

P.  7.  Poems.  New  Popular  Edition.  1893, 
London  and  Edinburgh.  8vo. 

P.  24.  Lang  (Andrew).  Essays  in  Little. 
London,  1891.  8vo.— 'The  Poems  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,'  pp.  171-181. 

P.  26.  DeQuincey  (Thorn as).  Works.  Vol.  xiv. 
1890,  Edinburgh.  8vo.  (Reprinted  from  Tail's 
Magazine,  Sept.,  1838.)  '  Walladmor,  a  Pseudo- 
Waverley  Novel,'  pp.  132-145. 

P.  26.  Ramsay  (E.  B.).  Reminiscences  of 
Scottish  Life  and  Character.  1867  (Fourteenth 
Edition),  Edinburgh.  8vo.— Many  references  to 
Scott. 

P.  26.  Rogers  (Rev.  Charles).  A  Century  of 
Scottish  Life.  1871,  Edinburgh,  8vo. — Frequent 
references  to  Scott. 

P.  26.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  The  Journal  of,  1825- 
1832,  from  the  original  manuscript  at  Abbotsford. 
2  vols.  Edinburgh,  1890.  8vo. 

P.  26.  The  same.  New  Edition.  (In  1  vol.) 
Edinburgh,  1891.  8vo. 


P.  28.  Sharpe  (Charles  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.), 
Letters  from  and  to.  Edited  by  Alexander  Allar- 
dyce.  Edinburgh,  1890.  2  vols.  8 vo.— Contains 
correspondence  between  Scott  and  Sharpe. 

P.  29.  Winter  (William).  Gray  Days  and 
Gold.  Edinburgh,  1891.  32mo. — 'Sir  Walter 
Scott/  pp.  267-293.  W.  H.  C. 

MACADLAT  ON  BOSWELL. — In  the  catalogue  of 
Boswell's  sins,  as  recorded  by  himself,  Macaulay 
has  set  down  the  following,  in  words  which  cling 
to  the  memory  as  with  hooks  :  "how  impertinent 
he  was  to  the  Duchess  of  Argyle,  and  with 
what  stately  contempt  she  put  down  his  imperti- 
nence." Is  it  worth  while  to  go  over  the  facts,  as 
Boswell  has  given  them  in  his  '  Tour  to  the  He- 
brides '  ?  He  and  Johnson  were  at  Inverary  ;  and 
Johnson,  wishing  much  for  an  invitation  to  the 
castle,  sent  him  to  make  a  call.  He  knew  that  he 
was  in  disgrace  with  the  duchess,  owing  to  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  "  Douglas  case."  He  went, 
however,  and  was  courteously  received  by  the 
duke,  who  took  him  into  the  drawing-room  where 
the  ladies  were.  The  duchess  "took  no  sort  of 
notice  "  of  him.  Next  day  they  dined  there,  and  in 
the  course  of  dinner  Boswell,  anxious  to  show  that 
he  was  not  overawed  by  the  duchess,  lifted  his 
glass,  and  "  with  a  respectful  air  "  drank  her  health. 
He  knew  that  this  was  (as  we  should  say)  "  not 
good  form  ";  but  he  pleads  that  "  something  must 
be  allowed  to  human  feelings."  He  does  not  tell 
us  how  she  took  the  unwelcome  attention.  After 
dinner  she  was  talking  with  Johnson,  and  re- 
marked that  his  visit  to  the  Hebrides  had  been 
made  much  too  late  in  the  season.  He  replied 
that  he  could  not  have  made  it  earlier,  as  Boswell 
was  occupied  in  the  Court  of  Session  until  Aug.  12. 
"Oh,"  she  answered,  of  course  in  Boswell's  hear- 
ing,* and  probably  with  intention  that  he  should 
hear,  "I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Boswell."  And 
this  to  a  guest  in  her  house  !  On  the  whole,  it 
appears  that  the  duchess  was  guilty  of  initial  rude- 
ness to  a  visitor  introduced  by  her  husband  ;  that 
Boswell  retaliated  by  drinking  her  health  ;  and 
that  the  lady  had  the  last  word  with  her  petulant 
snap,  "  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Boswell."  It  must 
be  owned  in  the  matter  of  good  breeding  there 
was  little  to  choose  between  the  two.  Of  "  state- 
liness"  on  her  part,  of  that  true  dignity  with 
which  a  great  lady  might  have  made  even  Boswell 
to  wince,  there  is  no  trace  whatever,  if,  at  least, 
we  may  trust  his  record,  and  any  way  Macaulay 


had  nothing  else  to  go  by. 


C.  B.  MOUNT. 


ORLANDO  THE  PALADIN  AND  ROBERT  THE 
BRUCE.— Readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poetry 
will  remember  the  episode,  related  in  the  sixth 


*  I  gather  this  from  his  narrative.  But  Miss  Burney 
iaa  told  us  how  Boswell  would  in  every  company  plant 
limaelf  close  to  Johnson,  in  order  to  pick  up  bis  sayings. 
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canto  of  'The  Lord  of  the  Isles,'  of  Sir  Henry 
de  Boune's,  or  Bohun's,  charging  King  Robert  on 
the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Bannock  burn,  and 
his  slaughter  by  a  single  blow  of  the  king's  battle- 
axe.  This  incident,  although  it  is  told  at  full 
length  in  the  poem,  is  historical.  See  '  Tales  of  a 
Grandfather,'  chap.  i.  The  following  episode  is  so 
similar  that  one  might  suppose  that  Ariosto  had 
heard 

First  of  that  fatal  field,  how  soon, 
How  sudden,  fell  the  fierce  De  Boune. 

If  Ariosto  knew  so  much  of  the  British  nobility 
as  I  have  recently  pointed  out  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  he 
may  well  have  known  the  story  of  Bannockburn, 
and  have  borrowed  the  above-mentioned  incident. 
At  all  events  the  parallel  is  interesting  :— 

Era  giovane  Alzirdo  ed  arrogante, 

Per  molta  forza  e  per  gran  cor  pregiato. 

Per  giostrar  spinse  il  BUG  cavallo  innante  : 

Meglio  per  lui  se  fosse  in  schiera  etato  ; 

Che  nello  scontro  il  principe  d'Anglante  [Orlando] 

Lo  fe'  cader  per  mezzo  il  cor  passalo. 

Giva  in  fuga  il  destrier  di  timor  pieno, 

Che  su  non  v'  era  chi  reggesse  il  freno. 

*  Orlando  Furioao,'  canto  xii.  75. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIEB. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

FRANCIS  WILLIAM  WILKIN. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  or  contributors  give  information  respecting 
the  above-named  artist?  I  am  the  owner  of  a 
charming  water  colour  done  by  him  in  1811  of 
Admiral  Sir  William  Sidney  Smith,  G.C.B.  It 
has  all  the  appearance  of  the  finest  miniature 
painted  on  ivory.  Are  Wilkin'a  works  well  known  ; 
and  had  he  any  reputation  as  a  painter  ?  LAC. 

LANIMER  FESTIVAL. — Could  any  Scotch  corre- 
spondent of  *  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  tell  me  the  mean- 
ing of  Lanimer,  and  something  about  the  festival  ? 
It  is,  I  suppose,  the  common  Riding  of  Lanark, 
but  it  seems  to  have  ceremonial  attached  to  it 
which  other  ridings  have  not  VERNON. 

LANCASHIRE  PEDIGREES. — I  should  be  obliged 
for  information  of  the  existence  of  any  MS. 
collection  of  pedigrees  of  Lancashire  families 
of  minor  importance,  including  the  Bentley  and 
Braithwaite  families,  and  their  origin,  and  where 
they  can  be  seen.  W.  J.  B. 

TYRRELL.— Sir  Thomas  Tyrrell,  Bart.,  of  Thorn- 
ton,  co.  Bucks,  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Blount,  Knt.,  of  Titenhanger,  co.  Herts. 
He  died  October  14,  1705,  leaving  six  sons,  viz., 
Harry,  Charles,  John,  Timothy,  Francis,  and 


Thomas,  and  four  daughters.  I  should  like  to 
know  where  Charles,  John,  Timothy,  and  Francis 
were  baptized,  if  and  when  they  married,  and  what 
issue  they  had,  and  if  they  died  leaving  wills. 

O.  G.  KOCK-WEST. 
Derby  Road,  Burton-upon- Trent. 

SIB  EDWIN  LANDSEER. — In  the  Athenaeum  of 
July  29,  p.  170,  is  an  interesting  reference  to  the 
early  days  of  this  distinguished  artist,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mayer,  the  pic- 
ture-dealer, Land  seer  gave  up  his  studio  in  Upper 
Con  way  Street  (now  Southampton  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square),  and 

"  found  a  small  house  with  a  garden,  part  of  the  then  Bed 
Hand  Farm,  and  a  large  barn,  which  was  soon  converted 
into  a  studio,  and  ultimately  became  by  successive 
additions  the  mansion  in  St.  John's  Wood  Road  where 
the  painter  lived  nearly  fifty  years,  and  in  which  Mr. 
H.  W.  B.  Davis  now  lives." 

I  cannot  find  the  "  Red  Hand  Farm  "  on  any 
map  which  I  have  consulted,  bat  the  "Red 
Barn "  is  marked  on  early  maps  as  situated  at  the 
junction  of  St.  John's  Wood  Road  and  Grove  End 
Road  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  house  of 
Mr.  Phil.  Morris,  R.  A.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
century  a  fine  avenue  of  trees  extended  from 
Lisson  Green  to  the  Red  Barn,  which  was  known 
as  St.  John's  Wood  Grove,  and  which  was  main- 
tained until  the  removal  of  Lord's  Cricket  Ground 
to  its  present  site.  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
referred  to  any  map  on  which  the  "Red  Hand 
Farm  "  is  shown.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

HARRIJO  FAMILY. — Can  any  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.' 
give  me  any  information  in  regard  to  a  Spanish 
family  by  the  name  of  Harrijo,  or  put  me  in  the 
way  of  finding  out  such  information  ?  MORO. 

Chichester. 

FRENCH  VERSES  IN  '  WAVERLEY.' — Does  any 
reader  of  Scott  know  if  the  French  ' '  military 
ariette,"  sung  by  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  in 
"  the  manner  and  tone  of  a  French  mousquetaire," 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  'Waverley,'  is  Sir 
Walter's  own  ? — also  the  lines  quoted  by  Fergus 
in  the  twenty-third  chapter?  In  the  large  one- 
volume  edition  of  Scott's  '  Poem?,'  1857,  which  I 
think  contains  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  verse  which  is 
known  or  believed  to  be  Scott's,  including  the 
poetry  in  the  "  Waverley  Novels  "  as  well  as  his 
dramas,  both  the  above  passages  are  given,  pp.  644 
and  646.  As  this  seems  to  be  on  the  authority  of 
Lockhart,  we  must  conclude  that  the  French  verses 
are  really  Scott's.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  Sir  Walter  could  write  verses  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  He  read  French,  probably,  or  rather  cer- 
tainly, as  easily  as  English ;  but  to  compose, 
especially  to  compose  verses,  in  a  language  other 
than  one's  own  is  a  very  different  matter  from 
reading  the  language.  It  is  no  doubt  possible  for 
great  geniuses  to  write  verses  in  a  foreign  tongue 
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— I  am  not  speaking  of  Greek  and  Latin — e.  g., 
Milton's  Italian  sonnets,  and  Mr.  Swinburne's 
French  sonnet  on  the  death  of  Theodore  de  Ban- 
ville  and  songs  in  ( Chastelard.'  The  verses  in 
'  Waverley '  may,  therefore,  after  all,  be  Scott's 
own.  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

COLLEGE  or  COLLEGIATE  CHURCH.— Can  any 
reader  kindly  inform  me  of  any  place  where  the 
buildings  (or  college)  in  which  the  secular  canons 
or  prebends  of  a  collegiate  church  lived  were  a 
separate  house  for  each  canon?  In  this  village,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  the  church,  there 
are  three  old  houses,  about  twenty  yards  apart, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  college,  or  house  where 
the  canons  lived.  They  may  have  been  one  side 
of  the  quadrangle  of  buildings,  only  portions  of 
which  remain,  or  the  houses  may  have  been  rebuilt 
on  the  site. 

Archbishop  Peckham,  in  1282,  made  Wingeham 
Church  collegiate,  for  a  provost  and  six  canons, 
each  to  have  a  vicar ;  so  there  were  fourteen  priests. 
The  vicarage  was  then  made  into  the  house  for  the 
provost.  Now,  on  Sept.  9,  1511,  Archbishop 
Warham  "  visited  "  the  church,  and  complaint  was 
made  that  the  canons  "did  not  reside  in  their  own 
house,  or  kept  their  own  table  as  required  ";  so 
that  they  could  not  have  lived  a  community  life, 
and  most  of  them  held  one  or  more  livings  else- 
where. When  the  college  was  suppressed,  in  1547, 
the  house  of  the  provost  and  the  tithes  —  then 
600Z.  a  year — paid  to  the  church  were  given  to 
the  Palmer  family,  from  Sussex,  who  rebuilt  the 
house  as  s  residence.  ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 

Wingeham,  near  Dover. 

"  THE  DEXTEROUS  CHARIOTEER."— A  poem  by 
Whitehead  describes    an   Athenian  youth    who, 
after  driving  to  the  goal  in  a  race-course,  would 
return  on  the  self- same  track,  and  that  so  dex- 
terously that  his  wheels  never  deviated  from  the 
lines  they  had  cut  when  outward  bound.     The 
crowd  applauded;  but  Plato  censured,  saying  :— 
With  indignation  I  survey 
Such  skill  and  judgment  thrown  away: 
The  time  profusely  squandered  there, 
On  vulgar  arts  beneath  thy  care, 
If  well-employed,  at  lees  expense, 
Had  taught  thee  honor,  virtue,  sense, 
And  raised  thee  from  a  coachman's  fate, 
To  govern  men  and  guide  the  State. 

What  was  the  name  of  this  charioteer ;  and  in 
what  classic  can  his  story  can  read  ? 

JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

BARTOLOZZI. — I  should  be  glad  of  any  informa- 
tion concerning  Bartolozzi's  residence  at  Cambridge 
Lodge,  Fulbam,  or  about  that  of  any  of  his  pupils 
(such  as  Bettelini,  Delatre,  Vendramini,  &c.),  who 
lived  near  their  master  at  North  End.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  '  Bartolozzi  and  his  Works;'  by  Mr. 
Tuer.  Can  any  one  say  where  Lucy  Elizabeth, 


the  elder  of  Bartolozzi's  two  granddaughters  (the 
children  of  his  son  Gaetano)  spent  her  girlhood  ? 
She  became,  of  course,  the  famous  Madame  Vestris. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  she  lived  with  her 
grandfather  at  Cambridge  Lodge.  She  certainly 
went  to  school  at  Manor  Hull,  in  the  Fulham  Road. 
In  Mr.  Tuer's  possession  is  a  letter,  dated  North 
End,  Fulham,  July  6,  1800,  written  in  Italian  by 
Bartolozzi  to  his  friend  Signer  Colnaghi,  com- 
mending to  the  care  of  his  friend  Signer  Gasperini 
and  his  wife  "  my  dear  little  girl,"  who  seems  to 
have  been  setting  out  for  a  journey.  Can  this 
child  have  been  the  Lucy  Elizabeth  ?  (Madame 
Vestris  was  born  in  January,  1797,  so  would  then 
have  been  in  her  fourth  year.)  Please  reply 
direct.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

"LITLE  WTEVYN  SOONDAYE." — Inquiry  has 
recently  been  made  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
appellation,  which  is  said  to  occur  in  a  work  on 
the  West  Country.  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
supply  the  required  explanation  ?  F.  JARRATT. 

WORDS  OF  SONG  WANTED.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  help  me  to  obtain  the  words  of  any  song  or 
songs  relating  to  the  incident  in  Landseer's  picture 
'  The  Maid  and  the  Magpie '  ?  JAMES  YATES. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S  GHOST. — In  *  Marijaren 
Ilia,'  the  month  of  Mary,  in  Biscayan  Basque,  by 
Jose*  Antonio  de  Uriarte-Bilbon  (In  Bilbao),  1885, 
p.  105,  one  reads  :  "  Isabel  Inglaterraco  Erreguina 
aguerturic  ill  ezquero,  ebillen  diadarrez  Tamesis 
derichon  ibai  inguruan  cifiuala :  Erreinuco  aguin- 
taritzia  berroguei  urtecua :  infernua  beticua," 
which  may  be  Englished  as  follows  :  "  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  England,  appearing  after  death,  walked 
with  shrieks  round  about  the  river  which  is  called 
Thames,  saying,  The  Sovranty  of  the  Kingdom 
(was)  for  40  years:  hell  (is)  for  ever."  Can  this 
strange  bit  of  monkish  lore  be  traced  to  any  seven- 
teenth century  document?  The  author  of  the 
above  book  wrote  translations  in  Spanish  Basque 
of  the  Books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  the 
Song  of  Songs,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  which  were  published  at  the 
expense  of  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  of 
which  a  new  edition  is  much  desired.  It  is  not 
stated  that  the  "  Queenes  Maiestie  "  uttered  this 
advertisement  in  Euscarian,  but  it  may  well  have 
scared  her  loyal  people.  How  came  she  to  forget 
five  years  of  her  reign  ? 

HEUSCAROLOGUS  ANGLICANUS. 

WARTON'S  'HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY.'— 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know  who  was  the  anonymous 
editor  of  Warton's  '  History  of  English  Poetry,' 
published  in  4  vols.,  in  1824,  "  A  new  edition, 
carefully  revised,  with  numerous  additional  notes 
by  the  late  Mr.  Ritson,  the  late  Dr.  Ashby,  Mr. 
Douce,  Mr.  Park,  and  other  eminent  antiquaries, 
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and  by  the  Editor."  At  the  end  of  vol.  iv. 
there  is  an  announcement,  "  Shortly  will  be  pub- 
lished, in  vol.  8vo.,  Illustrations  of  Warton's  *  His- 
tory of  English  Poetry,'  &c."  Did  this  ever 
appear  ?  A.  COLLING  WOOD  LEE. 

Waltham  Abbey. 

[The  editor  was  Richard  Price.] 

SIR  FLEETWOOD  SHEPPARD. — There  is  always  a 
doubt  as  to  the  statements  made  in  earlier  days  oi 
the  great  age  of  a  person  at  death.  In  the  '  Annual 
Register'  for  September,  1768,  p.  175,  occurs, 
"  There  is  now  living,  at  his  seat  in  Essex,  Sir 
Fleetwood  Sheppard  (a  friend  of  the  late  cele- 
brated Mr.  Prior),  who  is  in  perfect  health,  though 
at  the  age  of  120  years."  Who  was  this  gentle- 
man ?  When  did  he  die,  at  what  age,  and  where 
buried?  W.  P. 

SIR  WILLIAM  BOTELER. — Who  was  the  gentle 
man  of  this  name,  said  by  Noble  ('Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  Cromwell')  to  have  beenknighted  by  the 
Protector,  in  1653  or  1654?  Usually  he  is 
thought  to  be  Sir  William  Boteler,  of  Biddenham, 
Bedford,  M.P.  for  Bedfordshire  in  the  Crom- 
wellian  Parliament  of  1654-56.  But  that  gentle- 
man had  received  knighthood  from  King  Charles  I. 
so  far  back  as  July  4,  1641,  so  that  knighthood  by 
Cromwell  would  be  needless.  May  not  Noble  be 
mistaken  altogether  in  this  alleged  knighthood, 
the  date  of  which  he  fixes  so  indefinitely  ? 

W.  D.  PINK. 

Leigb,  Lancashire. 

LECTERN  AT  SOUTHWELL  MINSTER.  —  The 
legend  has  been  perpetuated  and  repeated  in  many 
notices  and  accounts  of  Lord  Byron,  that  the  eagle 
forming  the  lectern  in  the  choir  of  Southwell  was 
fished  out  of  the  lake  at  Newstead  Abbey,  where 
it  was  said  to  have  been  thrown  by  the  monks  at 
the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in 
1536.  The  site  of  Newstead  was  then  granted  to 
Sir  John  Byron.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  on 
careful  examination  a  sliding  piece  was  found  in 
the  back,  and  in  the  hollow  beneath  many  parch- 
ments and  documents  containing  grants  to  the 
abbey.  Some  two  years  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Southwell,  attending  the  service  at  the  minster, 
but  quite  forgot  to  inquire  whether  the  lectern  at 
present  in  use  is  the  same  eagle.  Can  any  one 
inform  me  ?  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

FALSTAFF  AND  "EQUITY."— In  the  American 
uketpeariana,  July  and  October,  1892,  there  are 
two  very  elaborate  and  learned  papers  on  the 
origin,  meaning,  and  use  of  Falstaff's  "  There  's  no 
Equity  stirring"  ('1  Henry  IV./ Act  II.  sc.  ii.) 
by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Phelps,  of  Baltimore,  U.S.A. 
The  'Variorum'  of  1821  and  the  'Henry  Irving 
Shakespeare '  have  no  notes  on  this  phrase.  Are 
there  any  in  other  critical  editions  ?  ESTE. 


"  CHOUSE." 
(8th  S.  iii.  425.) 

Besides  the  couplet  quoted  by  COL.  PRIDEAUX 
this  word  occurs  in  '  Hudibras,'  part  ii.  canto  iii. 
1010  :— 

Chow'sd  and  caldes'd  ye  like  a  Blockhead. 
The  note  in  Dr.  Grey's  edition  states  that  Butler 
invented  the  word  caldes'd,  and  that  it  signifies 
putting  upon  you  the  fortune-tellers  called  Gal- 
deans  (sic). 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  word  chouse,  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  thing  that  Mr.  Sala  should  not 
mention  Dr.  Murray's  'Dictionary,'  where  it  is 
stated  that  no  authority  but  Gifford's  can  be  cited 
for  the  derivation  from  the  swindling  Turkish 
chiaus,  and  that  so  far  the  derivation  remains  un- 
certain. 

Strange,  too,  it  is  that  COL.  PRIDEAUX  should 
write  of  the  theory  of  Mr.  Sala  and  the  dictionary 
makers,  while  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  most  per- 
fect English  dictionary  (so  far  as  it  has  gone) 
expressly  states  that  the  theory  lacks  evidence. 
It  is  high  time  that  all  students  of  English 
words  should  recognize  that  to  ignore  the  '  New 
English  Dictionary/  wherever  it  is  come-at-able,  is 
to  be  guilty  of  neglecting  the  governing  authority 
on  the  subject  Of  which  they  write. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Nathan  Bailey  gives  chiaus, 
an  officer  in  the  Turkish  Court  who  performs  the 
duty  of  an  usher,  also  an  ambassador  to  foreign 
princes,  &c. ;  but  chowse,  to  cheat  or  cozen,  which 
he  derives  from  F.  gauster  (now  gdter,  to  spoil, 
from  L.  vastare).  He  also  gives  chowse,  a  cheat 
or  trick,  and  a  silly  fellow.  JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

As  Gilford  is  not  here  to  defend  himself,  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  judgment  must  go  against 
him  by  default.  In  the  note  to  which  COL./ 
PRIDEAUX  makes  reference  I  did  not  say,  though 
it  was  certainly  in  my  mind,  that  he  can  scarcely 
be  acquitted  of  having  invented  his  story  about 
the  swindling  chiaus.  Dr.  Murray,  writing  a  short 
time  afterwards  to  the  Academy,  expressed  this 
opinion  pretty  plainly,  though,  with  the  caution  of 
a  lexicographer,  he  has  only  said  in  the  '  N.  E.  D.' 
fk«,f  «  Gifford's  note  must  be  taken  with  reserve.'1 


that 


C.  B.  MOUNT. 


The  '  N.  E.  D.'  has  dealt  with  this  word,  and 
evidently  had  in  view  MR.  MOUNT'S  note  at  the 
first  reference.  It  reproduces  Gifford's  note,  with 
a  remark  that  it  "  must  be  taken  with  reserve.1* 
The  evidence  seems,  however,  to  be  in  favour  of 
Grifford.  The  incident  of  the  sending  of  the 
Turkish  messenger,  or  chiaus,  to  England  is  fixed 
as  having  occurred  in  1609.  Ben  Jonson's  '  Al- 
chemist' was  published  in  1610.  There  is  proof  iii 
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the  play  that  the  use  of  the  word  chiaus  had  refer- 
ence to  some  recent  transaction  that  was  the  sub- 
ject of  common  talk.  This  is  clear  if  we  carry 
MR.  MOUNT'S  quotation  a  few  lines  further  back. 
Dapper  (lawyer's  clerk)  is  trying  to  persuade 
Subtle  (sham  doctor)  to  an  act  which  the  latter  pre- 
tends is  unlawful : — 

Dap.  I  dare  assure  you,  I'll  not  be  ungrateful. 

Face.  I  cannot  think  you  will,  Sir.  But  the  law  is 
such  a  thing,— and  then  he  [Subtle]  says,  Head's  matter 
falling  so  lately,— 

Dap.  Bead  !  He  was  an  ass,  and  dealt,  Sir,  with  a 
fool. 

Face.  It  was  a  clerk,  Sir. 

Dap.  A  clerk  ! 

Face.  Nay,  hear  me,  Sir 

Dap.  What  do  you  think  of  me,  that  /  am  a  chiaus  ] 

"  Read,"  we  may  suppose,  was  the  name  (or  sub- 
stituted for  the  name)  of  the  man  who  had  been 
choused.  It  seems  certainly  significant  that  the 
'  N.  E.  D.'  should  have  no  quotation  for  this  word 
earlier  than  this  of  1610.  It  follows  on  with  many 
others,  1632,  1639,  1649,  1658,  1659,  1754,  and 
of  course  later  to  our  own  days.  Some  of  these, 
between  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson  and  that  of 
Butler,  are  undoubtedly  instances  of  the  use  of  the 
word  in  its  modern  sense,  and  seem  to  satisfy  the 
demand  of  COL.  PRIDEAUX  ;  others  show  that  the 
word  was  used  loosely,  the  chowse  being  sometimes 
the  cheat,  and  at  others  the  cheatee. 

K.  HUDSON. 

Lapworth. 

Dickens,  who  was  usually  happy  in  his  choice  of 
names,  has  bestowed  that  of  Col.  Chouser  on  one 
of  the  routs  whom  Kate  Nickleby  is  invited  to 
meet  at  her  uncle's  residence  in  Golden  Square. 
The  other  guests  are  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  Messrs. 
Pyke  and  Pluck,  and  Lord  Frederick  Verisopht, 
who  must  presumably  have  been  the  son  of  a  duke 
or  a  marquis.  JofiN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  "dictionary  pedigree"  of  the  word  seems 
rather  against  the  swindling  chiaus  theory.  The 
kiaus  or  chiaus  was,  according  to  Henshaw,  little 
better  than  a  fool.  The  "  alai  chiaus  "  of  Drum 
mond's  'Travels'  was  a  buffoon.  The  "sottish 
chouse"  of  'Hudibras'  was  a  deal  fitter  to  be 
cheated  than  to  cheat.  W.  F.  WALLER. 

The  Turkish  version  is  curious  in  this.  Chaush 
was  at  that  time  understood  to  be  a  serjeant  or 
bailiff,  and  as  he  was  not  in  any  mercantile  capacity 
it  in  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  swindlec 
Turkish  merchants  here,  who  knew  what  a  chaush 
was.  HYDE  CLARKE. 


SIR  BASIL  BROOKE  (8th  S.  iii.  487).— At  the 
church  at  Madeley,  Shropshire,  are  the  effigies 
with  inscriptions,  which  were  parts  of  the 
memorials  erected  after  their  interments  in  the 
older  church,  of  John  Brooke  and  of  Ann,  hi 


wife  ;  and  of  their  son  Basil  Brooke,  Knt. ,  and  of 
is  first  wife  Etheldreda.  The  inscription  records 
hat  Sir  Basil  "obiit  Decem.  31  anno  1646,"  and  that 
lis  mother  was  Ann,  daughter  of  "Francisci  Shirley 
.rmigeri  de  Staunton  Harold  com:  Leicest:";  but 
makes  no  reference  to  Leicestershire  in  any  other 
elation.  The  first  Parliament  of  King  James  I. 
)egan  in  1603,  and  was  not  dissolved  until  1611. 
members  returned  in  1603  for  co.  Leicester 
were  Sir  George  Villers  and  Sir  Tho.  Beaumont, 
and  an  election  in  1607  must  have  been  a  by- 
lection.  Sir  Basil  Brooke,  of  Madeley  Court, 
,ook  the  Royalist  side,  and  his  mansion  was 
garrisoned  prior  to  1645,  when  the  troops  were 
withdrawn  or  driven  off.  An  attempt  was  made 
n  1648  to  surprise  Madeley  Court  and  a  neigh- 
>ouring  residence,  Dawley  Castle,  but  it  was  frus- 
trated by  the  Governor  of  Hartlebury.  The  nama 
of  Sir  Basil  Brooke  does  not  appear  among  those 
of  Shropshire  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  com- 
pounded for  their  estates,  or  whose  estates  were 
lequestered.  A  Thomas  Brooke,  who  was  a 
Parliamentary  Commissioner  for  dealing  with 
some  sequestered  estates,  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  near  relative.  W.  G.  N. 

A  MOTTO  FOR  THEATRICAL  MANAGERS  (8th  S. 
iii.  106,  315,  434).— The  following  "gem"  from 
Plato  seems  to  fit  in  here  very  well : — 

"  Writing  has  this  terrible  disadvantage,  which  puts  it 
on  the  same  footing  with  painting.  The  artist's  produc- 
tions stand  before  you,  as  if  they  were  alive  :  but  if  you 
ask  them  anything,  they  keep  a  solemn  silence.  Just 
so  with  written  discourse.  You  would  fancy  it  full  of 
the  thoughts  it  speaks  :  but  if  you  ask  it  something  that 
you  want  to  know  about  what  is  said,  it  looks  at  you 
always  with  the  same  one  sign.  And,  once  committed  to 
writing,  discourse  is  tossed  about  everywhere  indis- 
criminately among  those  who  understand  and  those  to 
whom  it  is  naught ;  and  cannot  select  fit  audience  from 
the  unfit.  And  when  maltreated  and  unjustly  abused,  it 
always  needs  its  father  to  help  it,  for  it  has  no  power  ta 
help  or  defend  itself."—'  The  Phaedrus,'  p.  275. 

Quoted  from  Dr.  Martineau's  '  Types  of  Ethical 
Theory.'  A.  HALL. 

A  MS.  ITALIAN  TRANSLATION  OF  VARILLAS 
(8th  S.  iii.  468). — Moreri,  in  giving  a  list  of  the 
works  attributed  to  Varillas,  but  repudiated  by 
him,  says,  "II  de"aavoua  aussi  1'histoire  du  roi 
Francois  I.,  qu'on  publia  Pan  1684  a  la  Haye  sous 
eon  nom."  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield,  Reading. 

"  WEDDING  KNIFE"  (8th  S.  iii.  449  ;  iv.  17,  78). 

—The  quotation  from  Bishop  at  the  last  reference 

should  read : — 

A  knife,  dear  girl,  cuts  love,  they  say- 
Mere  modish  love  perhaps  it  may ; 
For  any  tool  of  any  kind 
Can  separate  what  was  never  join'd. 

I  have  known  gifts  of  knives  and  scissors  or 
other  cutting  articles  refused,  unless  the  giver 
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would  receive  a  small  coin  as  nominal  payment,  for 
fear  they  should  thus  "  cut  love."         0.  C.  B. 

MR.  PICKFORD  finds  Mr.  Bishop's  lines 
"rather  puzzling."  He  has  not  made  them  less 
so  by  writing  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
not  scan.  The  first  two  should  stand  thus  : — 


A  knife,  dear  girl,  cuts  love,  they  gay ; 
Mere  modish  love,  perhaps,  it  may. 


J. 


A  knife,  dear  girl,  cuts  love,  they  say  ; 
Mere  modish  love  perhaps  it  may ; 
For  any  tool  of  any  kind 
Can  separate  what  was  never  joined. 

The  point  is  that  the  knife  was  given  not  to  a 
betrothed  girl,  but  to  a  married  wife  on  her  four- 
teenth wedding-day,  and  that  whatever  evil  in- 
fluence it  might  have  had  in  the  former  case,  on 
love  which  "  was  never  joined/'  it  could  have  none 
in  the  latter.    Accordingly  the  writer  goes  on, — 
The  knife  that  cuts  our  love  in  two, 
Will  have  much  tougher  w*)rk  to  do, 

and  proceeds  with  two  dozen  more  graceful  lines, 
which  may  be  found  in  Locker's  '  Lyra  Eleganti- 
arum.'  There  succeeds. a  like  poem,  with  a  ring, 
on  the  sixteenth  wedding-day.  Was  there  one  on 
the  fifteenth,  and  a  regular  series  ? 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

Upon  further  investigation  of  the  use  of  the 
anelace,  I  believe  the  term  "  knightly  "  was  in- 
correctly applied,  and  am  obliged  by  your  corre- 
spondent directing  my  attention  to  the  matter. 
The  anelace  and  the  misericords  were  not  one  and 
the  same  weapon.  The  former  had  a  broad,  flat 
blade,  which  became  narrower  from  hilt  to  point, 
and  was  sharp  on  both  edges,  while  the  latter  was 
a  dagger,  narrow  bladed,  used  by  a  knight  against 
a  wounded  antagonist  when  inflicting  the  mercy 
stroke  which  deprived  him  of  life.  Again,  in  the 
romance  of  *  Partonopex,'  King  Sornegur  is  de- 
scribed as  armed  with  both  weapons : — 

His  misericorde  at  his  girdle, 
But  lately  prepared  for  its  purpose, 
And  an  ane/as  sharp  pointed ; 
Much  could  he  do  with  these. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 

MR.  COLEMAN  at  the  second  reference  has 
omitted  to  mention  that  a  large  portion  of  his 
communication  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Fair- 
holt's  '  Costume  of  England, '  vol.  ii.,  pp.  266-8, 
ed.  1885.  He  seems  indebted  to  Brand  for  the 
quotations  on  p.  18.  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

"  HEDGE-PRIEST  "  (8th  S.  iv.  27).— This  expres- 
sion is  used  by  Roger  Ascham  in  '  The  School- 
master,' 1570,  pp.  163-4,  edited  by  J.  E.  B. 
Mayor,  1863  :— 

"And  therefore  did  som  of  them  at  Cambrige  (whom 
I  will  not  name  openlie)  cause  hedge  priestes  sette  out  of 
the  countrie,  to  be  made  fellowes  in  the  universitie  : 


saying  in  their  talke  privilie,  and  declaring  by  their 
deedes  openlie,  that  he  was  felow  good  enough  for  their 
tyme,  if  he  could  were  a  gowne  and  a  tipet  cumlie,  and 
have  hys  crowne  shorne  faire  and  roundlie,  and  could 
turne  his  Portesse  and  pie  readilie." 

Prof.  Mayor  refers  to  '  Parker  Index '  for  the 
use  of  the  expression.  Grose  defines  the  term  as 
"  an  illiterate  unbeneficed  priest,  a  patrico." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

Irish  grievances  do  not  seem  to  be  in  it  at  all, 
Your  correspondents  should  consult  their  Shake- 
speare, for  "the  pedant,  the  braggart,  the  hedge- 
priest,  the  fool,  and  the  boy." 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Haetings. 

PARR  FAMILY  (8*  S.  iv.  9).— At  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale  there  is  a  monument  to  John  Parr,  Esq.  (late 
major  in  the  22nd  Regiment  of  Foot),  who  died  at 
Burrow  Hall,  Oct.  1, 1825,  aged  sixty-one  ;  also  of 
Helen  Clements,  died  Oct.  3,  1818,  aged  eighty, 
"  the  beloved  mother  of  Helen  Parr."  Arms : 
Arg ,  two  bars  within  border  engrailed  az.  The 
arms  of  Parr  are  given  without  the  border,  quar- 
tered with  Eos,  Fitzhugb,  and  Marmion,  upon  an 
altar  tomb  in  the  Parr  chapel  at  Kendal  parish 
church.  The  family  of  Parr  derived  their  name 
from  a  manor  in  the  parish  of  Prescot,  co.  Lan- 
caster, of  which  they  were  lords,  and  from  whom 
came  the  Parrs  of  Bachford,  co.  Chester  ;  the  Parrs 
of  Kempnall,  represented  by  Starkie  of  Huntroyd ;. 
the  Parrs  of  Rainford,  afterwards  of  Liverpool  and 
Grappenhall ;  and  the  Parrs  of  Eccleston. 

The  Parrs  of  Kendal  descended  from  Sir  John 
Parre,  who  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Crophull,  and  whose  eventual  representative,  Sir 
William  Parr,  Marquess  of  Northampton,  is  said 
to  have  died  s.p.  in  1571.  There  is  no  pedigree  of 
Parr  or  arms  of  that  family  recorded  in  the  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  Visitations,  1615  and 
1666.  Burke  says  :— 

"  There  is  an  ancient  mansion,  formerly  called  Lag- 
hooge,  now  Leafog,  which  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Parra  of  Kendal  to  the  time  of  their  extinction.  la 
159Z  Thomas  Norris  claimed,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from 
the  Crown,  the  capital  mansion  and  lands  called  Laghoge 
in  Parr;  the  claim  was  resisted  by  William  Parr  and 
others,  in  right  of  William,  Marquess  of  Northampton, 
deceased.  This  estate  was  the  subject  of  further  litiga- 
tion in  1600,  when  Thurstan  Parr  was  plaintiff  and 
Thomas  Parr  and  others  defendants,  but  the  result  does 
not  appear  by  the  Duchy  records." 

Was  this  William  Parr  one  of  the  illegitimated 
children  of  the  Marquess  of  Northampton  ? 

F.  BROOKSBANK  GARNETT. 
4,  Argyll  Road. 

"ALE-DAGGER"  (8th  S.  iii.  387,  436,  494  ;  iv. 
32). — MR.  ADAMS'S  serious  oft'er  of  the  extract  from 
Holinshed  as  a  proof  surprises  me.  The  quotation 
only  shows  that  in  an  age  when  every  one  carried 
swords  and  daggers,  if  the  owners  got  drunk 
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they  were  "  knowen  to  worke  much  mischiefe 
with  them  "  (which  is  so  natural  that  it  scarcely 
needed  to  be  noted)  ;  but  it  says  nothing  about 
a  particular  weapon  called  an  "  aie-dagger."  Men 
in  drink  frequently  kick  each  other,  but  no 
one  that  I  know  of  has  found  out  that  there  was  a 
special  kind  of  boot  made  for  that  purpose,  and 
called  "  ale-boots. "  Drunken  men  also  frequently 
"  knobble  "  each  other  with  sticks,  but  I  do  not 
suppose  any  one  will  say  that  is  the  origin  of 
"ale-stake." 

Nares's  '  Glossary '  gives  examples  of  the  use  of 
"  dagger-ale,"  which  was  much  celebrated  for  its 
strength,  also  of  "  dagger-pies,"  "  dagger- furmety," 
and  tells  of  a  celebrated  public- house  in  Holborn 
called  "  The  Dagger."  Here  is  an  allusion  I  have 
just  met  with  in  reading, — 

"as  euery  stanzo  they  pea  after  dinner,  is  full  pointed 
with  a  stabbe.  Which  their  dagger-drunkennesse,  al- 
though it  might  be  excused  with  tarn  Marti,  quam  Mer- 
curio,  yet  will  I  couer  it  as  well  as  I  may,"  &c.— Greene's 
*  Arcadia,' 1616,  p.  10. 

"  Dagger "  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  sense 
of  the  modern  "stunning,"  superlative,  or  triple  X. 
According  to  the  method  of  the  '  N.  E.  D.'  the 
following  passage  from  a  more  popular  book  than 
'  Pappe  with  a  Hatchet '  shows  that  "  crisis  "  was  a 
concealed  weapon : — 

"'Are  you  aware,  Sir,  that  the  Crisis  is  with  us?' 
'No,'  said  I,  getting  up  and  looking  under  the  seat,  '  I 
must  say  that  I  can  see  nothing  of  no  Crisis  myself.'  I 
felt  somewhat  alarmed,  and  observed  that  if  any  lady  or 
gentleman  in  that  car  had  a  Crisis  concealed  about  their 
persons,  they  had  better  produce  it  at  once," — Artemus 
Ward. 

R.  R. 

"  Upright-man  "  has  another,  and  not  decently 
explicable  meaning,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  glossary 
at  the  end  of  '  Beggars7  Bush/  in  Colman's  edition 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

COL.  TORRENS  (8th.  S.  iv.  68).— The  Col. 
Torrens  regarding  whom  MR.  F£RET  inquires  may 
have  been  Col.  Robert  Torrens,  M.P.  for  Bolton, 
who  married  Charity,  second  daughter  of  Richard 
Chute,  of  Roxburgh,  co.  Kerry,  and  was  father 
of  Col.  Sir  Robert  Richard  Torrence,  K.C.M.G. 
(query,  did  Col.  Robert  marry,  secondly,  Dec.  12, 
1820,  Esther,  youngest  daughter  of  Ambrose 
Serle?) ;  or  he  may  have  been  Major- General  Sir 
Henry  Torrens,  who,  as  Major  Henry  Torrens, 
married  at  St.  Helena,  May,  1803,  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Col.  Patton,  governor  of  that  island,  and  was 
made  K.C.B.  in  1815,  and  died  1828.  I  can 
furnish  a  little  genealogical  information  about  both 
these  colonels.  SIGMA. 

"LUTE  OF  WISDOM"  (8to  S.  iv.  28).  — MR. 
WARD  is  referred  to  Albertus  Magnus,  who  lived 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  information  regard- 


ng  this  lute.  His  description  of  it  is  thus  quoted 
3y  Percy,  c  Metallurgy  of  Silver  and  Gold,'  pt.  i. 
London,  1880),  p.  387  :— 

"  Lutum  autem  sapientiae  de  quo  fiunt  testae  fit  ex 
iesta  cpntrita  et  iterum  coinmista  et  de  cocta  hoc  enim 
vas  in  igne  positum  comrainuitur  igne  seasibili  consump- 
tione.  Tamen  alio  modo  in  alchemicis  praeparatur 
utura  sapientise,  sed  illud  hie  sufficiat  qui  aurificis 
utuntur." 

And  Percy  translates  the  passage  as  follow  : — 

"The  lute  of  wisdom  from  which  'testae'  (lets 
rotir  t  of  the  French,  clay  roasting  dishes)  are  formed 
is  made  of  a  baked  mixture  of  pounded  burnt  earthen 
vessels  (and  raw  clay  ?) ,  as  the  vessel  contracts  in  the 
fire  and  perceptibly  wastes.  There  is,  however,  another 
method  prescribed  in  Alchemical  writings  for  making 
this  lute,  but  that  here  given,  which  is  used  by  gold- 
smiths, may  suffice." 

Percy  adds  that  the  passage  is  obscure  and  that 
the  rendering  is  to  a  certain  extent  conjectural. 

At  p.  389  of  Percy's  treatise  as  above  another 
receipt  for  lutum  sapientice  is  given,  according  to 
a  commentator  (apparently)  of  Biringuccio,  a 
Venetian  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  where 
it  is  stated  of  the  lutum  sapientice  that : — 

"  It  is  made  of  a  lean  earth  mixed  with  the  fourth  part 
of  all  or  more  of  the  shearings  of  woollen  cloth  (i.  e.t 
shoddy),  and  about  an  eighth  part  of  washed  wood  ashes, 
and  the  fourth  part  of  the  dung  of  the  ass  or  horse  or 
other  animal,  which  is  dry,  and  these  things  are  well 
incorporated  together  and  beaten  with  an  iron  rod." 

Percy  adds  that  a  "  lean  earth "  means  a  clayey 
earth  which  does  not  contract  and  crack  too  much 
on  drying. 

I  may  say  that  the  first-mentioned  lute — that 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  pounded  burnt  pots  and 
raw  fire  clay — is  still  used  by  chemists,  who  nowa- 
days, however,  generally  add  a  small  quantity  of 
borax  in  solution  to  the  water  wherewith  the  dry 
mixture  is  kneaded  up  into  a  paste.  E.  R. 

Glasgow. 

"  Lute  "  in  this  expression  is  from  Latin  lutum , 
clay.  Phillips's  '  New  World  of  Words,'  1720, 
sub  "Lute,"  has  this  statement: — 

"  Among  Chymists,  a  compound  Paste,  made  of  Sand, 
Clay,  Potter's-Earth,  Dross  of  Iron,  &c.,  which  serves^for 
the  building  of  some  sorts  of  Furnaces,  or  else  to  join 
together  the  Necks  of  Retorts  and  Receivers,  or  to  coat 
over  Glasses,  and  earthen  Vessels,  in  order  to  preserve 
them  in  a  vehement  Fire." 

F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

"DUMBLE"   (8th   S.   iii.   447,   497).— Drayton 
uses  dimble  in  his  'Poly-olbion': — 
And  Satyrs,  that  in  slades  and  gloomy  dinibles  dwell, 
Run  whooting  to  the  hills  to  clap  their  ruder  hands. 
The  Second  Song,  11.  190,  191. 

Dumbk-hole  is  used  in  Shropshire  for  a  pitfall 
or  a  dangerous  hollow.  Dumble,  dimble,  dimple , 
dingle,  are  all  diminutives  of  dip.  Cf.  Norse  dipel, 
depil,  and  G.  Dumpfel,  a  pool.  Dub  is  used  in 
Yorkshire  to  denote  a  pool  of  water.  Grose's 
'Glossary'  has  "Dump,  a  deep  hole  of  water; 
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feigned,  at  least,  to  be  bottomless."  Cf.  Pro 
Skeat's  'Dictionary/  «.  "Dimple."  Dumbhdore  = 
humble  bee,  and  dumble-bee  =  drone,  have  probabl 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  word,  bat  are  s 
called  from  the  sound  made  by  the  insects  whic 
they  designate.  F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

In  reference  to  the  word  dumbledore,  quoted  bj 
S.  J.  A.  F.  from  the  Rev.  T.  L.  0.  Davies,  it  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  in  som 
country  districts  it  is  used  as  equivalent  to  "dumble 
bee,"or  "bumble-bee," or  "humble-bee," for  I  believe 
that  all  three  forms  exist.     I  was  once  told  by  a 
poor  old  woman  at  Goring  Heath,  Oxon  (near 
Heading),  that  she  had  just  seen  a  soul  fly  in  at 
her  door ;  and  on  my  asking  what  it  was  like,  sh 
replied,  "Oh!  it  was  a  buzzy,  buzzy  thing,  just 
like  a  dumbledorey."  E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Ventnor. 

"  A  SNICK- A-SNEE  "  (8th  S.  iv.  4$).—  Nares  gives 
the  above  rendering  of  the  name  of  this  instrument 
and  explains  that  it  is  a  Dutch  word ;  but  in  Nor- 
folk it  is  still  called  a  "  snicker-snee."  Annandale 
gives  Thackeray  as  the  authority  for  the  use  of  the 
word ;  but  its  origin  must  be  sought  for  long  before 
his  time.  For  instance : — 

"  Amongst  other  customs  they  have  in  that  town,  one 
i§,  that  none  must  carry  a  pointed  knif  about  him,  which 
makes  the  Hollander,  who  is  ua'd  to  snik  and  snee,  to 
leave  his  horn-sheath  and  knif  a  shipboard  when  he 
comes  a  shore."— Howell's  'Familiar  Letters,'  1650. 
But  they  '1  erelong  come  to  themselves  you  '1  see, 
When  we  in  earnest  are  at  snick  a  snee. 

'Norfolk  Drollery ,'1673. 
What  hand  that  can  design  a  history 
Wou'd  copy  low-land  boors  at  snick  a  snee  ? 

'  The  Fatal  Friendship,'  1698. 
Four  Dutch-men  of  a  bulky  stature, 
As  clumsy  as  they  are  by  nature, 
With  bottles  full  of  brandy  stor'd 
(The  only  God  they  e'er  ador'd), 
By  their  sides,  knives  for  snick-a-snee. 

'Hudibras  Redivivus,'  1707. 
EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Snickersneeze  is  used  as  a  verb.    See  Peacock's 
Glossary,'  s.v.  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Lincolnshire. 

In  the  'Annual  Register 'for  1760,  p.  127,  I  can 
find  no  such  occurrence  as  that  mentioned  by  W.  P. 
Where  does  it  appear  ?  J.  DIXON. 

Washington  Irving  uses  this  word :  "  One  man 
being  busy  in  lighting  his  pipe,  and  another  in 
sharpening  his  snickersnee"  (' Bracebridge  Hall,' 
ed.  1823,  ii.  253).  ANON. 

The^  Editor  says,  "More  properly  'snikker- 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  slight 

stinction  between  the  phrase  and  the  word.  "  A 
snick  a  snee"  is,  of  course,  nonsense.  A  "snick 
and  enee"  was  a  fight  with  large  clasp-knives, 


snick  coming  from  the  Danish  snik,  a  hatchet,  and 
snee  from  the  Danish  snee  (a  contraction  of  snede), 
a  cut.  Barclay,  Walker,  &c.,  give  "  snick  and 
snee"  only,  and  define  it  as  "a  combat  with 
knives."  Snikkersnee  or  snickersnee,  signifying  a 
clasp-knife,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
Anglicizings  to  which  Englishmen  are  so  much 
given.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

THE  ORTHODOX  DIRECTION  FOR  BUILDING 
CHURCHES  (7th  S.  vii.  166,  250,  333,  469).— I 
have  often  without  success  sought  for  an  authority 
for  the  statement  that  churches  were  lined  out  in 
the  direction  of  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  saint  of  the  dedication.  The  nearest 
approach  to  an  authority  which  I  can  point  to  is 
the  following : — 

"  Capt.  Silas  Taylor  says,  that  in  days  of  yore  when  a 
church  was  to  be  built,  they  watched  and  prayed  on  the 
vigil  of  the  dedication,  and  took  that  point  where  the 
sun  arose  for  the  east,  which  makes  that  variation,  so  that 
few  stand  true  except  those  built  between  the  two  equi- 
noxes." 

This  is  taken  from  an  article  on  'Customs  and 
Manners  of  the  English,'  professing  to  be  from  a 
MS.  by  Aubrey,  written  in  1678,  in  the  Ashmolean 
[now  in  the  Bodleian),  Oxford.  See  the  '  London 
Miscellany,'  London,  s.a.,  p.  42.  Can  any  one  refer 
more  exactly  to  Silas  Taylor,  a  writer  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  if  he  is  the  same  with 
"  Capt.  Silas  Taylor  ";  or  state  an  earlier  authority? 
Aubrey  states  that,  from  his  own  examination,  he 
aas  met  with  some  instances  which  verify  the 
statement.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

AUST  (8th  S.   iii.  409;    iv.   15).— May  I    be 
allowed  to  inquire  for  an  authority  in  re  "Tra- 
ectus  Augusti  "  ?    It  is  not  so  in  any  version  of 
;he  Antonine  itineraries  accessible  to  me.     I  am 
disposed  to  ascribe  the  form  "  Aust "  to  Austin,  a 
corruption  of  Augustin,  after  the  saint  who  came 
here  to  confer  with  the  Welsh  bishops  about  the 
>roper  time  for  keeping  Easter.     We  have  other 
opographical  survivals  of  this  visit  in  the  west  of 
England.  A.  HALL. 

In  Burke's  'General  Armory'  (third   edition) 
find   "Auste.     Sa.,  three  garbs  or.     Creat,   a 
arb  ppr."  GUALTBRULUS. 

TENBRIFFE  OR  TENERIFE  (8th  S.  iii.  469 ;  iv. 
7).— Teneriffe  (three  syllables)  is  the  French  and 
be  usual  English  form  of  the  name.  Tenerife 
four  syllables,  tdndreefd)  is  the  Spanish. 

JOHN  W.  BONB. 

WROTH    (8th  S.  iii.  407).— Did    Lady    Mary 

Wroth  marry  twice  ?     I  have  never  met  with  any 

otice  of  a  second  marriage.     She  must  have  been 

little  over  twenty  when  Sir  Robert  Wroth  died 

n  1614  (1613  Gwillim  says).     Her  eldest  brother 

ould  not   have  been  more  than  six-and-twenty 

hen  he  died  in  1612,  and  she  was  the  fifth  or 
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sixth  child  of  Lord  Lisle.  I  think  she  was  still 
Lady  Mary  Wroth  in  1621/2  when  she  published 
the  romance  of  '  Urania.'  Gwillim  gives  her  two 
SODS,  James  and  Sir  Henry.  Was  it  Sir  Henry 
who  had  the  living  in  Ireland  (not  in  ecclesiastical 
eense),  and  married  Ann,  daughter  of  William, 
Lord  Maynard  of  Wicklow,  then  only  an  Irish 
peer,  I  fancy  ?  If  this  was  the  second  son  of  Lady 
Mary,  he  did  not  die  until  1671.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  Henry  who  married  Ann 
Maynard  was  the  son  of  (Sir)  Henry,  the  grantee 
in  Ireland  and  grandson  of  Sir  Robert. 

THOS.  WILLIAMS. 
Aston  Clinton. 

MANDRAGORA  (8th  S.  iii.  429,  498).— A  small 
collection  might  be  formed  of  legendary  lore  on  this 
plant.  Let  me  add  one  to  your  correspondent's 
list  from  the  '  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica '  or  '  Vulgar 
Errors'  of  the  Norwich  knight  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  : — 

"That  the  root  of  Mandrakes  resembleth  the  shape 
of  a  man  :  that  they  naturally  grow  under  Gallows  and 
places  of  Execution  :  that  the  root  gives  a  shriek  upon 
eradication :  that  it  is  fatal  or  dangerous  to  dig  them 
up." 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

THE  INVENTOR  OF  LUCIFER  MATCHES  (8tb  S. 
iii.  466;  iv.  70).— PROF.  TOMLINSON'S  interesting 
paper  on  this  subject  has  brought  vividly  back  to 
my  mind  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which 
I  became  acquainted  with  these  useful  inventions. 
It  was  in  or  about  the  year  1837.  Up  to  that 
time  we  used  to  procure  light  by  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  the  flint  and  steel.  The  Promethians 
which  your  correspondent  mentions,  were  known 
to  my  father,  but  he,  and  other  careful  people 
prohibited  their  use  in  their  families,  as  they  hac 
been  found  highly  dangerous ;  several  persons,  it 
was  averred,  having  had  their  hands  shattered  by 
the  explosion  of  the  bottles. 

The  first  of  these  matches — whether  called  con- 
greves  or  lucifers  I  do  not  remember — were  brough 
from  London  by  the  late  Eev.  Robert  Ousby,  the 
clergyman  here.     The   boxes  were,    so   far  as  ] 
remember,  about  five  inches  long,  and  contained  a 
folded  paper,  like  a  little  square  book,  which  had 
sandpaper  in  the  inside;   through  this  book  th 
match  was  drawn,  and  it  exploded  with  a  louc 
noise,  like  the  report  of  a  pistol.     These  boxe 
cost  eighteenpence   each.     Mr.  Ousby  gave  one 
of  them  to  my  aunt,  Maria  Peacock,  who  regardec 
it  as  a  great  treasure.     When  I  had  behaved  par 
ticularly  well,  I  was,  as  a  great  favour,  permittee 
to  strike  one  of  these  matches. 

The  book  of  sandpaper  was  soon  dispensed 
with,  the  sand  being  gummed  to  the  bottom  o 
side  of  the  box.  No  change  of  importance  tool 
place  until  the  invention  of  the  safety  match  ;  bu 
it  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  somewhere  abou 


1840  matches  were  sold  in  elegantly  formed  boxes 
f  turned  wood,  formed  in  the  shape  of  barrels. 
Fhese  were  at  first  sold  at  sixpence  each,  but  soon 
ell  to  half  that  price.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

PROF.  TOMLINSON'S  history  of  phosphorus- 
matches  is  minute  and  clear;  but  he  gives  no  date 
to  the  "man  Heurtner'  in  the  Strand.  There 

as  for  several  years  one  "S.  Jones,"  No.  201, 
Strand,  whose  matches  I  remember,  as  a  boy, 
circa  1836.  He  sold  them  in  boxes  at  various 
prices,  five  to  twenty  shillings,  with  a  pair  of  pliera 
not  nippers)  under  the  lid,  to  squeeze  the  short, 
saper,  twisted  white  papers  which  held  the  ex- 
plosive glass  ball  at  the  thick  end.  The  "  Huertner 
Eupyrion"  seems  to  have  been  a  match  dipped 
into  a  phial.  The  "Jones  Promethian"  was  a 
very  small  glass  globe,  broken  by  pliers ;  but  his 
earlier  sales  of  his  "  Lucifers  "  were  thus  described :  • 
"  Place  the  folded  part  of  the  sand  paper  next  to 
the  hand  ;  the  black  end  of  the  match  between  ; 
press  moderately  with  the  finger  and  thumb ;  then 
withdraw  it  briskly,  and  the  effect  of  the  friction 
will  produce  instant  light."  ESTE. 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  inventor  of  so  useful 
an  article  as  the  lucifer  match  were  not  ascertain-    j 
able  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.     At  the  first    < 
reference  a  Mr.  John  Walker,  chemist,  of  Stock-    ; 
ton,  is  named  as  the  original  match-maker.     In    j 
the  new  edition  of  Chambers's  '  Encyclopaedia ' 
(s.v.  "Holden"),  the  invention  is  attributed,  with    I 
some  detail,  to  Mr.  Isaac  Holden,  M.P. : — 

"  It  was  in  1829,  while  illustrating  chemical  experi-  j 
ments  to  his  pupils  at  Reading,  that  he  made  known  the 
principle  of  the  lucifer  match.  Finding  flint  and  steel 
inconvenient  when  he  got  up  at  4  A.M.  to  pursue  his 
studies,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  t6  put  sulphur  under 
explosive  material,  which  solved  the  problem  of  the 
lucifer  match.  A  young  man  in  his  class,  the  son  of  a 
chemist,  acquainted  his  father  in  London  with  this  dis- 
covery, and  soon  lucifer  matches  were  in  the  market. 
Holden  never  took  a  patent  for  this  important  discovery, 
and  therefore  reaped  no  pecuniary  advantage." 

Whose  is  the  rightful  or  prior  claim  ?        W.  T. 
Sedbergh. 

WILLIAM  BROWN,  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON, 
1513-14  (7tfi  S.  v.  151).— In  the  very  interesting 
notice  of  several  Lord   Mayors  of  the  name  of 
Browne  above  referred  to  there  is  an  error  both  in 
the  date  and  in  the  probate  of  the  will  of  the 
Mayor,    and,  inasmuch    as  he  died  during    his 
mayoralty,  this  error  is  somewhat  important.     The 
date  of  the  year  in  each  case  is  1514  (not  1513), 
and  to  the  date  of  the  probate  "  1  July,  1514,"  the 
regnal  date  "  6  Hen.  VIII."  is  added.     The  Mayor    j 
was  never  knighted,  and  is  not  described  as  a   ! 
knight  in  his  will ;  neither,  indeed,  is  William 
Browne,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  1507-8  (also  referred 
to,  as  above,  as  a  knight),  who  also  died  in  his   i 
mayoralty.      The  knighthood  of   the    former  of  j 
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these  rests  (as  does  that  of  many  other  Lord 
Mayors)  solely  on  the  not  very  accurate  authority 
of  the  list  in  Stow'a  '  London.'  G.  E.  0. 

NATIONAL  ANTHEMS  (8th  S.  iv.  88).— On  the 
musical  branch  of  this  interesting  topic  VAP.  will 
find  much  valuable  information  in  *  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  National  Music,'  by  Carl 
Engel  (London,  Longmans,  Green,  Keader  &  Dyer, 
1866).    As  to  the  poetry  of  the  songs,  their  his- 
tory, authors,  and  the  circumstances  which  called 
them  into  being,  may  I  refer  him  to  a  series  of 
articles,  written  by  the  undersigned,  which  appeared 
in  Our  Ocean  Highways,  March  and  subsequent 
months,  1872  ?    Our  Ocean  Highways,  a  monthly 
geographical  journal,  was  at  that  time  published 
by  Philip  &  Son,  London,  but  was  afterwards 
purchased   by   the   Royal  Geographical    Society. 
In  answer  to  a  query  of  mine,  *  N.  &  Q.'  also  gave 
a  list  of  authorities  on  the  topic  so  long  ago  as 
April  13, 1872,  and  from  that  tim«  till  now  I  have 
been  diligently  collecting  materials  with  a  view  to 
making  a  book  on  national  songs.    One  thing  only 
has  prevented  me  from  carrying  that  excellent 
idea  into  practice,  namely  the  absurd  arrangement 
which  limits  a  day  to  twenty-four  hours,  from 
which  a  few  must  perforce  be  deducted  for  those 
nuisances  of  life,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping. 
Perhaps  VAP.  would  like  to  see  my  collections. 
If  so,  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him. 

WALTER  HAMILTON. 
Ellarbee,  Elms  Road,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 

There  is  an  article  on  the  subject,  with  refer- 
ences, in  the  latest  edition  of  '  Chambers's  Ency- 
clopedia.' C.  C.  B. 

Hammond  &  Co.,  the  well-known  music  pub- 
lishers, of  Vigo  Street,  published  a  collection  of 
'  National  Airs  of  all  Countries '  some  years  ago. 
I  have  not  seen  it.  L.  L.  K. 

" DILLY-DALLY"  (8th  S.  iv.  28).— It  seems  to 
me  hardly  possible  that  a  Londoner  would  use 
this  word,  except  by  a  blunder,  to  denote  a  fib. 
What  the  lady  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
speech  meant  was  "  tarradiddle,"  for  which  she 
may  have  substituted  "  dilly-dally  "  from  a  whim 
of  her  own.  Or  she  may  have  been  "  much  too 
educated  and  much  too  cultivated"  to  be  tho- 
roughly familiar  with  such  homely  vocables,  and 
so  have  confused  one  with  the  other.  But 
perhaps  the  jocular  orator  was  telling  a  "dilly- 
dally" himself  in  order  to  raise  a  laugh.  One 
cannot  be  sure  that  he  was  not  alluding  to  a 
descendant  of  Mrs.  Malaprop— though,  be  it  noted, 

•  ttdj  scrupled  not  to  tell  her  niece  that  "lying 
don't  become  a  young  woman."  F.  ADAMS. 

Surely  either  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  or  his 

'very    great    lady"    has    mistaken    the    word. 

"Tarrididdle"  or  "  tallididdle  "  is  often  used  to 


express  the  "  thing  that  is  not."     * '  Dilly-dally  "  I 
never  heard  used  to  express  anything  but  dawdling. 

CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  hear  the  "  short 
sharp  word"  called  a  "tarradiddle."  Would  it 
not  save  time  and  trouble  to  discuss  the  derivation 
of  both  euphemisms  at  once  ? 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS  (8th  S.  iv.  101).— MR. 
C.  A.  WARD,  in  his  very  interesting  communica- 
tion on  this  subject,  writes  erroneously — not  to 
say  unjustly — about  one  of  my  published  works, 
which  he  facetiously  attributes  to  Cassell,  though 
he  ought  to  know  better.  His  words  are,  "  The 
square  is  said  by  Timbs,  Gassell's  '  London,'  and 
others,  repeating  the  same  parrot's  tale,  to  be 
821  ft.  by  625  ft."  My  words,  if  the  paragraph  is 
given  in  full,  do  not  look  much  like  a  "  parrot's 
tale."  The  text  runs  thus  :— 

"  It  haa  often  been  stated  and  repeated  until  generally 
accepted  as  true,  that  the  square  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
was  designedly  laid  out  ao  as  to  be  exactly  of  the  size 
of  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  'Thia'  (remarks 
Horace  Walpole)  '  would  have  been  much  admired  in  an 
age  when  the  keep  of  Kenilworth  Castle  waa  erected  in 
the  form  of  a  horse  fetter,  and  the  Escurial  in  the  shape 
of  St.  Laurence's  gridiron." 

I  add  :— 

"  But  a  reference  to  Col.  Howard  Vyse's  work  on  the 
Pyramids  will  ahow  that  the  fanciful  idea  is  untrue,  the 
Fields  meaauring  821  feet  by  625,  while  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid covers  a  apace  76  i  feet  aqmare." 
Surely  these  words  do  not  deserve  to  be  styled 
"  a  parrot's  tale."  I  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  sale  of  my  book,  but  I  am  concerned  in  my 
reputation  for  literary  honesty  and  industry. 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Ventnor. 

MRS.  COWDEN  CLARKE'S  'CONCORDANCE  TO 
SHAKSPEARE'  (8th  S.  iv.  66).— It  is  startling  to 
find  that  ASTARTE  still  clings  to  this  once  useful, 
but  now  obsolete  work,  and  recommends  utiliza- 
tion of  the  numbered  lines  in  the  '  Globe  Shake- 
speare.' 

Let  her  at  once  order  a  copy  of  Schmidt's 
'Shakespeare -Lexicon,'  first  printed  in  1874-5, 
and  now  (for  all  I  know)  in  some  later  edition.  It 
gives  all  the  references,  noting  acts  and  scenes 
and  lines  ;  and  it  includes  the  poems.  That  any 
student  of  Shakespeare  should  never  have  heard  of 
Dr.  Schmidt  is  quite  sensational.  Most  sincerely 
do  I  trust  that  the  "  labour  has  paid  its  expenses." 
It  is  the  most  meritorious  work  of  its  kind  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  literature. 

The  concordance  to  the  sonnets  and  poem?,  to 
rhich  allusion  is  made,  is  that  by  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Furness,  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1874.     I  am 
the  proud  possessor  of  a  copy  sent  to  me  by  her 
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husband,  the  editor  of  several  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  the  completeness  and  excellence  of  whose 
work  leave  but  little  to  be  further  desired.  I 
remember  that  it  was  simply  addressed  to  "  Mr. 
Skeat,  London";  and  it  says  something  for  the 
intelligence  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  that  it  reached 
me  without  delay.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Many  persons  have  regarded  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke's  useful  work  as  the  first  index  to  Shak- 
spere  that  had  appeared,  and  ASTARTE  seems  to 
think  that  an  edition  containing  the  number  of  the 
line  in  which  a  particular  word  occurs  would  be  a 
novelty.  Surely  many  of  your  readers  must  be 
acquainted  with  a  work  that  appeared  in  1790 
(which  I  have  found  very  useful),  entitled : — 

"  An  Index  to  the  remarkable  passages  and  words 
made  use  of  by  Shakspere,  calculated  to  point  out  the 
different  meanings  to  which  the  words  are  applied.  By 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Ayscough,  P.S.A.  and  Assistant  Libra- 
rian of  the  British  Museum.  London,  printed  for  John 
Stockdale,  opposite  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  1790." 

The  work  contains  672  royal  octavo  pages,  and 
the  references  to  each  word  are  to  the  play,  act, 
scene,  page,  column,  and  line.  D.P.  stands  for 
dramatis  persona,  and  Ch.  for  chorus.  At  the 
end  of  the  volume  a  splendid  edition  of  Shakspere, 
by  the  same  editor,  is  announced  in  two -volumes, 
folio,  to  which  the  index  is  adapted. 

C.  TOMLINSON. 

ARCHBISHOP  TENISON  AND  THE  TENNYSONS 
(8th  S.  iii.  21).— The  late  Poet  Laureate's  pedigree 
in  Foster's  '  Coll.  Gen.'  begins  with  Ralph  Tenny 
son,  of  Barton  and  Wrawby,  co.  Lincoln,  who  died 
May  17,  1735,  aged  forty-three.  Could  he  have 
been  a  descendant  of  Ralph  Tenison,  brother  of  the 
Rev.  John  Tenison,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
archbishop?  This  Ralph  was  born  before  1606, 
was  living  in  1670,  and  was  father  of  John  and 
Anne,  then  also  living.  The  diversity  in  the 
spelling  of  the  name  is  of  small  moment,  as  the 
Rev.  John  Tenison's  father's  name  is  spelt  "Tenny- 
son "  in  his  marriage  licence,  and  his  father's  name 
is  indifferently  spelt  "Tgnysone,"  "Tennison,"  anc 
"Tennyson."  SIGMA  TAU. 

"SKOUSE"  (8th  S.  iv.  68).— However  clear  th 
handwriting,  the  word  is  miswritten.     It  is  a  mere 
blunder  for  sconce,  usually  spelt  sconce,  which  is 
fully  explained  in  my  t  Etymological  Dictionary. 
Godefroy,in  his  'Old  French  Dictionary,'  s.v.esconse 
gives  thirteen  quotations  for  it,  and  explains  it  as 
"  lanterne  sourde,  bougeoir  couvert  et  garanti  du 
vent,  muni  d'un  manche  qu'on  tenait  &  la  main." 
WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

The  writing  may  be  clear  and  distinct,  bu 
skouse  must  surely  be  a  clerical  error  for  skons 
(skonce  or  sconce),  a  technical  term  of  fortification 
As  such  it  is  now  obsolete,  but  it  was  familia 
enough  to  our  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads.  Possibly 


his  particular  sconce  had  its  part  to  play  when 
Soring  held  Colchester  against  Fairfax. 

GUALTERULUS. 

MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT  (8th  S.  iii.  88,  173, 
496). — The  question  I  asked  at  the  first  reference 
las  been  satisfactorily  answered  in  the  English 
historical  Review,  July  (vol.  viii.  p.  525),  by  the 
ery  best  authority,  Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner.  I  had 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  title  "Member  of 
Parliament "  was  comparatively  modern,  and  had 
come  into  use  when  new  theories  of  the  constitution 
had  become  generally  prevalent;  but  I  was  not 
ble  from  my  own  reading  to  trace  its  origin.  Dr. 
Gardiner,  however,  shows — what  might  almost 
lave  been  suspected  beforehand — that  its  origin 
was  Cromwellian.  The  first  instance  he  finds 
of  such  a  designation  being  applied  to  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  of  the  time  of  the 
3ommonwealth,  when  there  was  no  House  of  Lords. 
ft  is  an  entry  on  the  Order  Book  of  the  Council  of 
State,  dated  June  27,  1650,  in  whieh  Col.  Ludlow 
is  referred  to  as  "  a  member  of  Parliament  and  of 
this  Council."  Eight  years  earlier,  i.e.,  in  1642, 
there  is  an  instance  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Hamil- 
ton in  which  the  term  "  Member  of  Parliament " 
means  distinctly  a  member  of  either  house  ;  but 
its  application,  of  course,  became  restricted  by  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  after  the  Re- 
storation men  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
narrower  use  that  it  was  not  again  extended  to 
members  of  the  upper  house. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  interesting  piece  of  con- 
stitutional history.  To  understand  the  English 
constitution  we  must  look  at  it  as  a  whole,  and 
not  interpret  it  by  the  latest  theories  of  the  plat- 
form orator  and  journalist.  From  a  really  con- 
stitutional point  of  view  the  House  of  Commons  is 
not  Parliament,  nor  even  the  most  important  part 
of  Parliament.  Parliament  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  conference  ;  but  it  is  not  a  conference  of  the 
delegates  of  the  people  among  themselves  ;  it  is  a 
conference  of  the  three  component  parts  of  the 
nation — i.  e.,  the  sovereign,  the  lords  (or  perma- 
nent council),  and  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
mons— on  matters  of  public  importance.  These  are 
the  three  real "  members  "  of  Parliament,  or  rather 
the  head  and  the  two  "  members  ";  and  it  is  most 
important  for  our  commonweal  that  the  head,  tl 
standing  council,  and  the  delegates  of  the  coi 
munity  at  large,  should  each  do  their  duty  thouj " 
fully,  fearlessly,  and  conscientiously  in  the 
and  momentous  questions  that  continually  coi 
before  them.  JAMES  GAIRDNER. 

Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  in  a  note  in  the  English 
Historical  Review  for  July  (vol.  viii.  p.  525),  gives 
an  extract  from  a  parliamentary  remonstrance  of 
1642  in  proof  of  the  early  use  of  the  title  "  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament "  as  a  common  designation  of 
members  of  the  two  houses.  A  distinctly  earlier  use, 
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however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Commons'  Journals 
(vol.  i.  p.  141),  where,  in  a  description  of  the  open 
ing  of  the  first  Parliament  of  James  I.,  on  March  19 
1603/4,  it  is  said  :— 

"  This  Day  Knights  and  Burgesses  returned  (thre 
hundred,  at  least)  were  sworn,  and  took  their  Place  i 
the  House ;  and  there  expected  some  Message  (as  th 
Manner  is)  of  his  Majesty's  Pleasure,  for  their  Attem 
ance  in  the  Upper  House  :  which,  by  some  mistaking 
being  neglected,  his  Majesty  begun  and  continued  a  Ion 
Speech,  without  the  General  Presence  of  the  Commons 

The  Error  was  discovered  to  grow  by  the  Intrusio 

of  sundry  Gentlemen,  his  Majesty's  Servants,  am 
others  (no  Members  of  Parliament)  into  the  Highe 
House,  during  the  time  of  this  his  Majesty's  Speech,  wh 
were  taken  for  the  Commons  ;  and  thereby  his  Majest; 
was  induced  to  direct  his  Speech,  as  if  the  whole  Hous 
of  Commons  had  been  present  and  heard  him." 

The  context  here  would  almost  seem  to  limi 
"Member  of  Parliament"  to  the  Commons. 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

AUSTRIAN  FLAG  AT  ACRE  (8"*S.  iii.  427,  497 
iv.  50).— DR.  WOODWARD  is  right  in  his  surmise 
that  Duke  Leopold,  King  Richard's  foe,  bore  a 
single-headed  eagle  displayed  on  his  shield.    Since 
sending  you  my  previous  note  I  found  an  oppor 
tunity  to  refer  to  Boeheim,  who  gives,  on  p.  505  o 
his  '  Waffenlehre,'  an  illustration  of  the   duke's 
seal  after  Sava.     The  banner  on  the  lance  is  per 
haps  the  prototype  of  what  is  known    as    the 
modern  arms  of  Austria.    The  fess  is  charged  with 
two  dots  encircled,  like  the  signs  for  full  stops  on 
printers'  proofs.     The  top  and  bottom  divisions  oi 
the  banner  each  have  a  bordure  which  is  continued 
on  to  the  two  streamers. 

I  cannot  very  well  object  to  DR.  WOODWARD'S 
calling  the  creature  in  the  arms  of  Styria  a 

nther,  since  most  German  books  on  heraldry, 
lelieve,  refer  to  it  by  the  same  name  con- 
ventionally, though  the  reason  for  their  doing 
so  may  not  be  apparent.  Its  body  and  attitude  are 
generally  those  of  a  lion  rampant ;  its  head,  and 
sometimes  its  neck,  are  those  of  a  dragon  ;  its  legs 
end  in  lion's  paws  or  the  claws  of  an  eagle  ;  its 
tail  is  either  bushy,  like  that  of  a  horse  or  collie, 
or  is  tufted,  like  a  lion's  or  bull's.  The  beast  is 
horned  or  inflamed,  or  both  in  some  instances  ;  in 
others  it  is  neither.  The  flames  issue  from  its 
mouth  and  ears  only  in  some  cases;  in  others  from 
'openings  in  its  lower  body"  also.  It  will  be  seen 
om  this  description  that  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  panther  about  it,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  lion. 

The  theory  that  the  creature  was  originally  a 
ull,  and  the  explanation  given  why  this  animal 
was  chosen  for  the  charge  are  very  ingenious  ;  but 
the  evidence  adduced  by  DR.  WOODWARD  in  sup- 
port of  the  theory  is  not  convincing.  Moreover, 
on  referring  to  the  best  history  of  the  province, 
viz.,  Alfons  Huber's  'Geschichte  Oesterreichs ' 
Gotha,  1885)  we  find  that  Styria  was  as  late  as 


A.D.  1058  only  known  as  the  "  Marchia  Karen- 
tana"  or  "Carintina,"  i.e.,  the  "Marches  of 
Carinthia,"  to  which  country  it  then  belonged.  It 
is  not  quite  certain  what  part  of  Noricum  the 
Tauriscans  occupied;  but  even  if  they  ever  have 
been  in  Styria,  probably  their  very  name  was 
already  forgotten  when  the  arms  of  Styria  were 
conceived.  According  to  Huber  the  German  name 
of  the  province,  Steiermark,  is  derived  from  the 
Castle  of  Stiraburg,  or  Steier,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Steier  and  Enns.  The  early  mark- 
graves  of  the  Marches  of  Carinthia  were  owners  of 
this  castle,  and  assumed  in  about  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eleventh  century  the  title  of  * '  Markgraves 
of  Steier."  The  name  was  in  time  transferred  to 
the  territory  ruled  over  by  them  ("  Marchia 
Stirie"  in  1088),  and  became  in  German  "die 
Mark  von  Steier,"  and  ultimately  "die  Steier- 
mark." Cf.  Huber,  i.  217,  where  the  authorities 
and  references  to  documents  are  given.  I  do  not 
believe  that  "  Steir  n  and  "  Stier  "  are  or  ever  were 
synonymous,  and  "  Stira,"  in  the  name  of  "  Stira- 
burg "  has  only  so  much  in  common  with  "  Stier," 
that  they  are  probably  both  derived  from  the  same 
root,  meaning  "full  grown,  powerful,  strong." 
That  Stiraburg  happens  to  be  on  the  river  Steier 
is  probably  merely  a  coincidence. 

The  earliest  instance  given  by  DR.  WOODWARD 
of  the  Styrian  monster  being  found  with  horns  is 
the  Zurich  '  Wappenrolle  '  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
;ury,  but  I  can  refer  him  to  an  official  seal  of  a 
Duke  of  Styria  of  an  earlier  date  on  which  the 
creature  is  not  yet  horned  or  inflamed.  This  is 
the  seal  of  Duke  Stephen,  appended  to  a  docu- 
ment of  1267,  when  he  was  no  longer  ruler  of  the 
province.  On  it  the  shield  is  charged  with  a 
reature  having  the  trunk,  legs,  and  the  attitude 
f  a  lion  rampant,  the  head  and  neck  of  a  dragon, 
and  what  looks  like  a  horse's  tail  erect.  The 
banner  is  charged  with  what  is  probably  meant 
'or  the  same  animal,  but  looks  more  like  a 
dog  with  a  bushy  tail.  Cf.  Baron  Nya~ry's 
Heraldika,'  p.  210. 

Is  DR.  WOODWARD  sure  that  the  demi-bull  is 
not  wrongly  ascribed  to   Styria   in    the   Zurich 
Wappenrolle '? 

The  process  of  evolving  the  Styrian  monster 
ut  of  a  bull  is  not  so  simple,  and  cannot  be  so 
asily  traced  as  DR.  WOODWARD  seems  to  think, 
n  addition  to  mistaking  its  horns  for  flames,  the 
eralds  and  engravers  must  have  mistaken  its  hoofs 
or  eagle's  talons,  and  its  head  for  that  of  a  dragon ; 
nd  the  body  of  a  lion  is  also  altogether  different 
rom  that  of  a  bull.  Besides,  it  yet  remains  to  be 
roved  that  it  ever  was  a  bull  L.  L.  K. 

OLD  BOOK  (8th  S.  iv.  88).— The  author  of  this 
ook  was  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  his  name  appears 
n  the  title-page  of  the  only  copy  I  have  ever 
een,  thus;  "A  Dialoge  of  comfort  against 
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tribulation  made  by  Syr  Thomas  More,  Knyght, 

&c Londini  in  sedibus  Kicardi  Tottell.     Cam 

priuilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum."  This  was 
the  first  edition,  and  is  certainly  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  I  am  surprised,  however,  at  Mr.  EGBERTS 
having  failed  to  find  any  mention  of  so  well  known 
a  printer  as  Richard  Tottell  among  the  "many 
records"  of  early  printers  which  he  Bays  he  has 
examined,  for  there  are  between  forty  and  fifty 
books  in  the  British  Museum  Library  printed  by 
him  ;  and  Dibdin,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
edition  of  Ames  and  Herbert's  'Typographical 
Antiquities,'  gives  a  list  of  more  than  seventy 
of  his  publications.  The  '  Dialoge '  was  reprinted 
at  Antwerp  in  1573  by  J.  Fowler,  and  will  also  be 
found  in  More's  collected  works,  as  well  as  in  one 
of  the  volumes  of  the  "  Anglo-Catholic  Library  " 
<1847). 

Mr.  Fuller  Russell  had  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, which  was  sold  in  June,  1885,  for  3U.,  and  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  FRED.  NORGATE. 

Tottel  was  one  of  the  best-known  printers  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  MR.  ROBERTS  will  find  a  full 
notice  of  him  in  Ames's  'Typographical  Anti- 
quities,' 1749,  p.  288.  '  The  Dialogue  of  Corn- 
forte  agaynst  Tribulacion,'  1553,  is  mentioned  on 
the  following  page.  J.  DIXON. 

SURGEON  ANTHONY  ADAMS,  R.N.,  M.R.C.S. 
<8th  S.  iv.  7).— It  is  probable  that  the  subject  of 
BEAULIEU'S  query  was  identical  with  Anthony 
Adams,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  B.A.  1807, 
M.  A.  1824.  A  note  of  jiis  parentage,  age,  &c. , 
would  appear  in  the  university  matriculation 
register.  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

WASHINGTON  (8th  S.  iv.  69).— This  eminent 
man  seems  to  have  been  mildly  disposed  towards 
his  captives.  Perhaps,  though,  Major  Andre" 
was  an  exception.  In  Marshall's  '  Washington,' 
i.  239,  mention  is  made  of  several  prisoners  whose 
fate  Congress  determined  should  depend  upon  the 
treatment  awarded  to  General  Lee,  who  had  been 
•captured  by  the  English,  and  was  regarded,  with 
eome  show  of  reason,  as  a  deserter.  Washington, 
we  are  told,  had  a  great  abhorrence  of  the  retalia- 
tion principle  in  treating  prisoners  in  any  case  not 
of  absolute  and  apparent  necessity. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

FOLK-LORE  :  DROWNED  BODY  LOCATED  (8th  S. 
iii.  466  ;  iv.  77).— Does  not  the  following  extract 
from  one  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  '  Tales  of  Mystery 
and  Imagination  '  ('  The  Mysterie  of  Mary  Roget,' 
edit.  Routledge,  p.  72,  col.  2,  and  p.  77,  col.  2) 
contain  the  mention  of  a  custom  which  reminds 
*s  of  "a  boat  being  rowed  up  and  down  the  river, 
with  a  man  beating  the  drum  in  it,  to  cause  the 
body  of  a  drowned  person  to  rise,  by  the  vibration 
produced"?— 


'  All  experience  has  shown  that  drowned  bodies,  or 
bodies  thrown  into  the  water  immediately  after  death  by 
violence,  require  from  six  to  ten  days  for  sufficient 
decomposition  to  take  place,  to  bring  them  to  the  top  of 
the  water.  Even  where  a  cannon  is  fired  over  a  corpse, 
and  it  rises  before  at  least  five  or  six  days'  immersion,  it 
sinks  again  if  let  alone." 

All  experience  does  not  show  that  drowned 
bodies  require  from  six  to  ten  days  for  sufficient 
decomposition  to  take  place  to  bring  them  to 
the  surface.  Both  science  and  experience  show 
that  the  period  of  their  rising  is,  and  necessarily 
must  be,  indeterminate.  If,  moreover,  a  body  has 
risen  to  the  surface  through  firing  of  cannon,  it 
will  not  sink  again  if  left  alone,  until  decomposition 
has  so  far  progressed  as  to  permit  the  escape  of 
the  generated  gas.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  distinction  which  is  made  between  drowned 
bodies,  and  bodies  thrown  into  the  water  im- 
mediately after  death  by  violence. 

R.  D.  NAUTA. 

Heerenveen,  Holland. 

"  WEDERYNGES  "  (8th  S.  iv.  6, 76).— I  know  of  no 

example  older  than  that  given  by  Stratmann  from 

Morris's  'Old  Eng.   Homilies,'  i.    13.     Benson's 

A.  -S.  Dictionary '  mentions  the  verb  wedrian,  but 

gives  no  reference. 

I  think  it  most  unfortunate  that  W.  S.  B.  H. 
has  offered  us  his  "  fancy"  and  "  belief"  as  to  the 
use  of  d  in  Middle  English.  It  is  wrong  and  mis- 
leading, and  clearly  due  to  unacquaintance  with 
MSS.  The  very  mention  of  "  the  hard  sound  of 
th  "  is  sufficiently  startling  ;  for  the  sound  of  th  in 
father  happens  to  be  the  "  voiced  "  sound,  which 
has  been  stupidly  called  "  soft ";  though  the  terms 
"hard"  and  "soft"  are  quite  unmeaning  as  regards 
sounds.  We  have  a  voiceless  th  in  thin,  and  a 
voiced  th  in  then  ;  and  these  terms  "  voiceless  "  and 
"voiced"  have  a  real  sense,  since  they  tell  us  whether 
the  sound  is  not,  or  is,  accompanied  by  vibration  of 
the  vocal  chords. 

The  suggestion  about  the  use  of  d  for  the  voiced 
th  is  especially  suitable  for  complicating  matters 
instead  of  explaining  them,  because  examples  of 
such  use  really  occur  in  one  or  two  MSS.  of  a  quite 
exceptional  character.  The  MS.  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  as  edited  by  Dr.  Morris,  which  I  have 
myself  read,  in  the  original,  from  end  to  end, 
employs  the  A.-S.  $  for  both  the  sounds  of  th ;  and 
in  a  few  cases  the  scribe  has  forgotten  to  cross 
his  d,  so  that  in  1.  342  the  word  that  is  written 
"  dat."  But  this  use  is  entirely  exceptional,  and 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  fader  and  moder. 
The  Middle  English  forms  for  father ;  mother,  and 
brother  are  normally  fader,  moder,  and  brother; 
and  the  forms  father  and  mother  are  even  rarer 
than  the  form  broder ;  just  as  in  High  German 
we  never  find  Vader  or  Mudder  any  more  than  we 
find  Bruter. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  orthography  at  all,  but  of 
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dialect.  The  A.-S.  MSS.,  being  m  the  Weuez 
or  Southern  dialect,  are  nearly  as  tenacious  of  d  as 
modern  Dutch  is.  We  find  weder  for  weather; 
gadrian  for  gather;  and  a  great  many  more  such 
words.  But  Icelandic  has  wetr,  /afcir,  moSir, 
&o.  The  whole  question  would  require  many 
paces  ;  so  I  must  leave  off.  I  will  only  say  that 
some  Northern  dialects  use  lather  for  ladder,  and 
that  I  believe  father  and  mother  are  Northern  dia- 
lectal forms.  Moreover,  much  depends  upon 
Verner's  law,  which  explains  much  of  the  varia- 
tion. WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
Books    in   Manuscript.     By    Falconer   Madan,    M.A 

(Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

AH  all-important  addition  to  the  series  of  "  Books  about 
"Books  "  of  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  is  supplied  in  the 
'  Books  in  Manuscript'  of  Mr.  Falconer  Madan.    Few, 
if  any,  living  writers  know  more  about  books  and  MSS. 
than    the    sub-librarian    of   the   Bodleian,  and    none, 
assuredly,  is  more  modest  in  advancing  his  pretensions. 
His  present  volume  is  thus  described  as  a  short  intro- 
duction to  the  study  and  use  of  the  MSS.  with  which 
Mr.  Madan  deals.    Books  and  manuscripts  being  kepi 
in  the  same  collections,  some    retreading  of   ground 
traversed  in  other  works  is  inevitable.    Particulars  con- 
cerning the  early  fabrication  and  housing  of  books  are 
always  welcome,  and  much  of  the  information  on  these 
subjects  even  is  not  easily  obtainable  elsewhere.    When 
the  chapters  are  reached  which  deal  with  famous  maim 
scripts  and  the   like,  the  information   supplied  is  o 
deepest   interest.     Mr.  Madan's  labours  in  mediaeva 
palaeography  enable  him  to  speak  with  authority  on  the 
history  of  writing,  and  to  describe  the  various  forms  am 
character?.    His  volume  may,  indeed,  be  read  side  bj 
side  with  Dr.  Maunde  Thompson's  '  Manual  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Palaeography  '—an  important  contribution 
recently  noticed  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  to  the  "Internationa 
Scientific  Series  " — and  with  Canon  Taylor's  profoundly 
interesting  volumes  on  '  The  Alphabet.'   Specially  remu 
nerative  is  the  chapter  on  illuminations,  and  on  wha 
the  author  calls  the  eeesaw  of  England  with  the  Con 
tinent,  the  art  exhibiting  in  England  a  truly  nationa 
style,  not  to  be  found  at  the  same  epoch  in  France  am 
Germany,  and  vice  versa.    Upon  the  marvellous  develop 
ment  of  the  art  in  Ireland,  full  recognition  of  which  i 
at  length  awarded,  much  is  said.    Highly  interesting  is 
moreover,  the  account,  of  the  blunders  of  the  ecribes 
and  the  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  class  of  reading  t 
be  taken  will  be  of  extreme  value  to  scholars.    Com 
paratively  few  manuscripts  are  to  be  found  except  i 
important  col  lections.    The  notes,  accordingly,  on  treat- 
ment and  cataloguing  of  manuscripts  appeal  to  com 
paratively  few.     They  are,  nevertheless,  of  great  im 
portance.     A  chapter  on  public  and  private  record 
will  supply  to   the  general  reader  much   informatio 
difficult  to  obtain  elsewhere.    Appendixes  and  an  hide 
are  also  provided.    The  beauty  as  well  as  the  utility  o 
the  volnme  is  augmented  by  the  illustrations,  which  ar 
numerous  and  important.    A  design  from  the  Book  o 
Kells,  a  seventh  century  Irish  MS.,  now  in  Trinity  Co" 
lege,  Dublin,  is  marvellously  interesting,  and  the  Si 
Mark  from  the  Bedford  Hours  is  one  of  the  lovelies 
specimens  in  existence  of  fifteenth  century  illumination 
No  less  striking  is  the  St.  Michael  slaying  the  dragon 


rom  a  fifteenth  century  Parisian  book  of  hour?.     The 
ntire  volume  merits  highest  praiee. 

The  Abbot.    By  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Edited  by  Andrew 
Lang.    2  vols.     (Nimmo.) 

'o  the  "  Border  Edition  "  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  finely 
dited  by  Mr.  Lang  and  issued  in  superb  form  by  Mr. 
[immo,  has  now  been  added  '  The  Abbot.'  The  con- 
itions  under  which  it  appeared,  close  upon  the  com- 
arative  failure  of  '  The  Monastery,'  are  dwelt  upon  by 
he  editor,  who  also  supplies  a  selection  from  the 
riticisms  passed  upon  the  book  on  its  first  appearance 
>y  the  Edinburgh,  the  Quarterly,  and  Blackwood.  These, 
.xcept  in  the  case  of  the  Edinburgh,  are  favourable, 
.hough  less  eulogistic  than  might  have  been  expected, 
dr.  Lang  expresses  his  own  opinion  that  "perhaps  no 
aste  places  '  The  Abbot '  in  the  very  first  flight  of  the 
Vaverley  Novels."  Perhaps  not.  It  is  inferior  to  '  Rob 
loy,'  possibly  to  '  Redgauntlet.'  It  has  no  comic  cha- 
racter that  can  compare  with  Andrew  Fairservice 
or  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie.  It,  however,  has  in  Catherine 
Seyton  one  of  the  most  fascinating  heroines  Scott  ever 
lepicted,  and  its  hero  is  the  most  interesting  to  be  found 
n  the  entire  series.  Mr.  Lang  shows,  with  some  subtlety, 
low  the  incapacity  of  Scott  to  sympathize  warmly  with 
either  side  in  the  struggle  of  the  Scottish  Reformation 
extends  to  his  heroes,  and  accounts  for  their  being  so- 
ften in  appearance  invertebrate.  Scott  seems  also  to 
lave  been  afraid  of  making  his  characters  ridiculous, 
^sbaldistone,  in  '  Rob  Roy,'  is  a  lawyer;  Colonel  Everard, 
n  '  Woodstock,'  is  a  scientific  prig.  Again  and  again 
does  he  make  his  heroes  hesitate,  like  so  many  Hamlets, 
and  look  with  a  Huxley-like  scorn  upon  theories  or  super- 
stitions that  Bacon  did  not  dispute.  For  this  weakness, 
or  such  it  is,  he  makes  amends  in  the  delightful  spirit 
of  adventure  that  animates  the  whole.  Roland  Graeme 
is  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  his  adventures  in 
Edinburgh  are  among  the  mo.-t  fascinating  in  fiction. 
Mr.  Gordon  Browne's  etchings  are  excellent.  We  are 
specially  pleased  with  his  '  Catherine  and  Roland,'  his 
«  Roland  and  the  Setons,'  and  his  "  Madman,  let  me 
go  ! "  all  of  which  are  dramatic,  as,  indeed,  is,  in  an 
even  higher  degree, '  The  Death  of  Dryfesdale.' 

An  Ordinary  of  Arms  contained  in  the  Public  Register  of 
all  A  rms  and  Bearings  in  Scotland.  By  James  Bal  four 
Paul,  Lyon  King  of  Arms.  (Edinburgh,  Green  &  Sons.> 
ANY  work  on  Scottish  heraldry  by  an  incumbent  of  the 
historic  office  of  Lyon  King  must  be  sure  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  student  of  genealogy  and  of  the  science 
of  blazon.  The  late  Lyon  made  his  mark  both  as  an, 
historian,  in  his  long  and  valuable  series  of  volumes  of 
the  '  Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland,'  and  in  the  work,  so 
magnificent  alike  in  conception  and  execution,  which  it 
was  left  to  our  well-known  contributor  Dr.  Woodward  to 
bring  out,  but  which  is  a  monument  to  the  late  George 
Burnett  no  less  than  to  the  living  John  Woodward.  An 
'Ordinary '  of  Scottish  arms  at  first  suggests  a  work  built 
up  on  the  broad  lines  of  Papworth's  very  useful  volumes, 
which  are  all  the  more  generally  useful  from  taking  in 
sources  of  historic  interest,  such  as  rolls  of  arms,  and 
other  testimonies  to  the  bearing  of  arms  outside  the 
limits  of  the  various  colleges  and  oflices  of  arms.  The 
volume  issued  by  the  present  Lyon  is,  unfortunately, 
built  on  the  narrowest  possible  lines,  and  is  of  no  use  as 
a  work  of  reference  for  Scottish  arms  outside  the  exist- 
ing Lyon  registers,  though  they  may  be  well  known  from 
seals  or  other  historic  evidences  ;  and  it  is  even  of  no- 
use  for  a  collection  of  coats  which  obtained  the  formal 
approbation  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  as  they 
appear  enrolled  on  the  register  of  the  present  Lyon'a 
predecessor,  Sir  David  Lindsay.  The  exclusion  of  this 
latter  source  of  information  on  Scottish  heraldry  appears 
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to  us  much  to  be  regretted,  especially  as  there  could 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  by  some  appro- 
priate mark  those  coats  which  are  recorded  on  the 
register  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  but  which  do  not  reappear 
on  the  more  modern  Lyon  registers. 

The  absence  of  many  names  which  might  easily  have 
been  illustrated  by  Scottish  seals  and  other  evidences 
only  serves  to  bring  out  in  strong  relief  the  relative 
poverty  of  the  existing  Lyon  registers.  Thus  we  look 
in  vain  in  the  present  volume  for  Barclay  of  Collairnie, 
and  for  many  of  the  numerous  families  with  which  that 
ancient  line  of  the  great  Scottish  Barclays  matched,  and 
their  alliances  with  which  were  recorded  by  Sir  David 
Barclay  on  the  roofs  of  two  of  the  rooms  in  his  place  of 
Collairnie  about  forty  years  after  the  date  of  Sir  David 
Lindsay's  register.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  we  miss 
from  the  present  Lyon's  volume  such  names  as  Sibbald 
of  Balgonie,  Sandilands  of  St.  Monance,  Eincraigie  of 
that  ilk,  Durie  of  that  ilk,  and  Fernie  of  that  ilk,  to 
show  what  a  loss  the  student  of  Scottish  heraldry  suffers 
by  the  restrictions  under  which  the  Lyon  has  worked. 
The  absence  of  the  arms  of  Sibbald  of  Balgonie  would 
alone  furnish  ample  ground  for  our  gravamen,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Stuart  Kings  of  Scotland  and  of 
England  from  James  VI.  and  I.,  and  their  successors,  the 
present  reigning  family,  as  well  as  the  foreign  royal 
houses  which  have  intermarried  with  either  line  since 
the  days  of  Isabel  Sibbald,  Countess  of  Angus,  are,  as 
Nisbet  pertinently  reminds  us,  all  descended  of  the 
ancient  Sibbalds  of  Balgonie,  who  were  said  to  represent 
stout  Earl  Siward  of  Northumbria.  Another  point 
brought  out  strongly  by  the  present  Lyon's  volume  is  the 
apparently  very  inadequate  description  of  the  matri- 
culants on  the  modern  register.  Thus  we  find  one  of 
the  best-known  and  most  interesting  coats  in  Scotland, 
that  of  Campbell  of  Craignish,  assigned  to  "James 
Campbell,  Blackerton,  co.  Devon,"  without  the  slightest 
hint  that  the  coat  matriculated  by  the  present  chief  is 
the  remarkable  bearing  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clan  Dougal 
Craignisb,  figured  in  the  pages  of  Nisbet  and  Seton  from 
the  ancient  seal  of  their  eponymous  ancestor,  "  Dugallus 
de  Creagginsh."  Again,  we  find  living  Scottish  land- 
owners entered  simply  as  "A.  B.,  London,"  seemingly 
because  they  happened  also  to  have  a  London  residence, 
whence  they  probably  sent  in  their  petition  for  matri- 
culation. But  to  give  no  indication  of  the  historic 
position  or  actual  status,  relatively  to  Scotland,  of  per- 
sons matriculating  Scottish  arms  at  the  present  day  is, 
we  submit,  to  prevent  the  existing  Lyon  register  from 
bearing  its  rightful  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  Scottish 
families. 

Wiltshire   Notts   and   Queries.    No.  I.,  March,   1893. 

(Clark.) 

HERB  is  yet  another  of  the  prolific  shoots  from  the  old 
tree  of  Capt.  Cuttle,  in  the  shape  of  a  quarterly  Notes 
and  Queries  for  Wiltshire.  The  old  home  of  the  Wil- 
saetas  is  well  deserving  of  such  a  publication,  and  there 
should  be  enough  of  the  antiquarian  spirit  in  the  county 
so  long  ago  illustrated  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  to  keep 
such  a  magazine  going.  There  is  a  charming  frontis- 
piece, in  the  shape  of  a  view  of  Great  Chalfield  Manor 
House,  the  first  of  the  historic  houses  of  Wiltshire  to  be 
described  in  the  pages  of  our  new  contemporary.  It  is  sad 
to  know  that  the  banqueting  hall  of  this  interesting  Tudor 
house  has  been  cut  up  into  several  rooms,  and  that  all 
that  is  left  of  the  interior  has  been  "  modernized  "  into  a 
farmhouse.  It  is  well  that  the  north  front  yet  remains 
to  tell  us  of  what  Chalfield  once  was.  Mr.  R.  B.  Prosser 
contributes  the  firat  of  what  promises  to  be  a  useful  list 
of  Wiltshire  patentees,  and  throws  light  upon  subjects 
mooted  in  the  very  same  number.  Laud's  '  Articles '  for 


the  Visitation  of  the  Illustrious  Church  of  Sarum  in 
1634  contain  much  matter  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  during  a  very  event- 
ful period.  Among  the  queries,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  query  concerning  the  present  hiding-place  of 
the  missing  "  Book  No.  2  "  of  the  vestry  books  of  St. 
Edmund's,  Salisbury,  may  lead  to  the  recovery  of  a 
valuable  parochial  record. 

What  are  Teinds  t   By  W.  G.  Black.   (Edinburgh,  Green 

&  Sons.) 

MOST  of  us  have  a  legal  smattering  enough  to  reply  to 
Mr.  Black's  query,  "  Scottish  for  tithes  ";  but  few  pro- 
bably have  a  specific  knowledge  as  to  what  differentiates 
teinds  from  tithes.  Mr.  Black,  who  is  an  authority  on 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  law,  traces  here  the  custom  of 
tithe-paying  from  its  first  civic  enactment  under  Charle- 
magne, through  its  English  observance,  down  to  the 
time  of  its  introduction  into  Scotland  by  King  David  I. 
By  avoiding  the  use  of  technicalities  as  much  as  possible 
he  has  made  his  historical  sketch  the  more  interesting 
and  understandable  even  by  lay  people.  Any  one  curious 
to  know  on  what  terms  teinds  were  held  by  "  lords  of 
erection,"  "titulars,"  "heritors,"  and  "tacksmen,"  can 
here  attain  the  coveted  information. 

A  SERIES  of  guides  to  holiday  resorts  are  before  us, 
and  deserve  a  word  of  notice.  Among  them  are  Barrett's 
illustrations  to  the  Eastern  Counties,  Yarmouth  and 
Caister,  Colchester  and  Lexden,  Caister  Castle,  &c. 
(Lawrence  &  Bullen),  capitally  illustrated  and  full  of 
antiquarian  information;  the  sixth  edition  (Stanford) 
of  Lof tie's  admirable  Round  About  London,  a  delightful 
companion  to  the  pedestrian;  and  a  new  and  revised 
edition,  brought  up  to  date  (Stanford)  of  Miss  Mary 
M.  Howard's  excellent  guide  to  Hastings  and  St. 
Leonard's.  To  the  antiquary  these  latter  and  more 
ambitious  works  make  also  direct  appeal. 


MR.  JAMES  STILLIE,  the  oldest  and  most  respected  of 
Edinburgh  booksellers,  died  on  the  7th  inst,  in  his 
ninety-first  year.  He  was  associated  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whose  proofs  he  took  to  Abbotsford.  Mr.  Stillie 
was  an  occasional  contributor  to  our  columns. 

*  LITTONDALE  :  PAST  AND  PRESENT,'  by  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Boyd,  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Shuffrey,  is 
promised  for  early  publication. 


ixr 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

J.  YOUNG.— Shall  be  glad  of  a  translation. 
NOTWE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


ETYMOLOGY  OP  COACH. 

Dr.  Murray,  in  the  *  New  English  Dictionary,' 
when  enumerating  the  various  cognate  forms  of  the 
word  "  coach,"  remarks  that  they  are  to  be  found 
since  the  sixteenth  century  in  nearly  all  European 
languages,  and  that  all  were  derived  originally  from 
the  Magyar  word  "  kocsi."  Some  years  ago  I  was 
myself  a  firm  believer  in  this  etymology ;  but  since 
I  have  more  fully  gone  into  the  subject  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  derivation  of  some 
of  the  forms  from  the  Magyar  word  is  perhaps 
doubtful. 

At  the  very  outset  we  meet  with  a  serious 
difficulty,  and  that  is  that,  owing  to  the  loose,  not 
to  say  slovenly,  way  in  which  the  old  writers, 
especially  lexicographers,  have  treated,  and  modern 
historians  still  treat,  the  subject  of  vehicles,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
as  to  what  kind  of  carriage,  for  instance,  a  French 
coche  really  was.  Thus  Jean  Nicot,  of  tobacco 
fame,  in  his  *  Thrfoor  de  la  Langue  Frangoise ' 
(Paris,  1606),  states  that  coche  is  a  Hungarian  word, 
and  means  chariote  in  French  and  petoritum  and 
cisium  in  Latin ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  chariote  in  turn  is  given  as  a 
"  petite  charette  a  deux  roues,  aur  le  milieu  et  aiaaeul  de 
lacjuelle  eat  asme  une  littiere  sans  brancara  couverte  de 
cuir,  ou  d'autre  eatoffe ;  a  porter  a  couvert  lea  personnes 
per  paya." 


Nicolas  Bergier,  the  famous  French  antiquary  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  writes: — 

"[De]  nostris  vebiculis,  quoe  coches  vulgo  vernacule 
vocamus,  voce  ab  Hungaris  mutuata,  a  quibua  et  prima 
eorum  inventio  ad  noa  pervenit."  — '  I>e  publicia  et 
militaribua  Imperil  Roman!  viia,'  lib.  iv.,  sect,  x.,  No.  8. 

He  does  not  state  what  the  exact  feature  of  the 
French  coches  was,  but  only  mentions  them  when 
speaking  of  the  vehicula,  rhedce,  and  carpenta  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  French  version  of  the  same 
work  ('  Histoire  des  grands  chemins  de  1'Empire 
Romain,'  Paris,  1622)  it  is  stated  that  Charles  IX. 
was  the  first  to  introduce  "  des  coches  publiques" 
(in  1571)  which  were  to  ply  between  Paris  and 
Orleans. 

Menage,  in  his  '  Origines  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
Qoise '  (Paris,  1650),  also  derives  "  coche  du  mot 
hongrois  kotczy"  and  credits  the  Hungarians  with 
the  invention  of  the  coches. 

Roubo  the  Younger,  "  Maitre  Menuisier,"  in  his 
'L'Art  du  Menuisier- Carrossier,'  publishes  illus- 
trations (from  old  engravings  in  the  Royal  Library) 
of  three  vehicles  of  Henry  IV.'s  reign  (1589-1610) 
which  are  not  suspended,  and  of  one  of  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.  (1643-1715)  which  is  suspended  by 
braces.  Henry  IV.  himself,  as  we  know,  is  reputed 
to  have  used  a  "  coche.  "* 

Then  we  have  Kruenitz,  a  German  writer,  who, 
in  his  'Oekonomisch-Technologische  Encyclopaedic,' 
p.  57,  sub  art.  "Kutsche"  (Briion,  1794),  says 
that  the  difference  between  a  coche  and  a  carrosse  is 
that  the  former  has  no  straps.  This  is  in  distinct 
contradiction  of  Roubo,  who  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  him  had  stated  that  when  "on  suspendit 
les  voitures elles  prirent  le  nom  de  coches." 

With  regard  to  other  languages,  I  may  just  men- 
tion Junius  Adrianus,  who  lived  between  1511  and 
1575.  The  materials  collected  by  him  for  a  dic- 
tionary were  published  at  Paris  in  1606,  under  the 
title  'Nomenclator  Octolinguis. '  In  this  book, 
too,  cisium,  which  we  know  for  certain  was  a 
Roman  two-wheeled  vehicle,  and  is  explained  in 
the  book  itself  to  be  a  "  vehiculum  duabus  rotis 
nitens,"  is  rendered  as  kntsche  in  German,  cotse 
in  Belgian,  coche  in  French,  cocchio  in  Italian, 
and  coche  in  Spanish.  The  testimony  of  Adrianus 
would  be  very  valuable  if  we  could  be  quite  sure 
that  the  material  gathered  by  him  was  not  altered 
in  any  way  in  the  process  of  editing  it  after  his 
death,  as  he  was  a  careful  observer,  and  is  reputed 
to  have  collected  his  information  about  technical 
matters  from  the  lips  of  men  who  from  their  daily 
occupation  were  the  most  competent  to  enlighten 
him  on  a  particular  subject. 


*  The  king  is  said  to  have  written  to  Sully,  "  Je  ne 
acaurais  paa  vous  aller  voir  aujourd'hui  parceque  ma 
femme  se  *ert  de  ma  coche."  The  authority  for  this 
rests  with  the  writer  of  a  French  book,  publiahed  in 
1752,  who  recieved  his  information  from  a  descendant  of 
the  king. 
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With  regard  to  the  Hungarian  Icocsi  (pronounced 
kotshee  "),  Dr.  Murray  remarks  that 
'it  does  not  appear  what  was  the  precise  new  feature 
that  distinguished  the  Hungarian  kocsi,  and  led  to  its 
adoption  throughout  Europe.  A  German  picture  of 
'  ein  ungerische  Gutsche,'  after  1550,  shows  it  still  with- 
out covering  and  not  suspended  on  springs." 
Dr.  Murray  wrote  "springs,"  but  no  doubt 
meant  "  straps,"  as  carriages  with  their  bodies 
swinging  on  leather  straps,  cords,  or  chains  are 
much  older  than  those  on  springs.  The  earliest 
swing  coaches  were  suspended  by  braces  from  short 
upright  pillars,  and  the  perch  was  originally 
straight.  Gradually  this  assumed  a  curved  form, 
known  as  "  swan  neck."  Then  was  conceived  the 
idea  of  bending  the  pillars  also  to  which  the  braces 
were  fixed  and  giving  them  a  little  spring.  Dr. 
Murray  gives  the  date  of  the  picture  as  "after 
1550  ";  but  on  referring  to  Grimm,  and  following 
up  the  references  given  in  each  book  from  author 
to  author,  I  traced  the  original  sketch  to  an  old 
•  Chunteruet  Buoch  '  ('  Book  of  Counterfeit  Pre- 
sentments '),  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  in 
Vienna,  and  engraved  by  "Jeremias  Schemel 
Maler  zu  Augsburg."  The  latest  date  to  be  found 
in  this  book  is  1568;  but  on  comparing  the  picture 
of  the  "  Gutsche "  with  Herberstein's  description 
of  the  vehicle  in  which  he  travelled  in  Hungary  iu 
1518,  given  in  his  *  Autobiography,'  we  find  that 
the  two  agree  remarkably  well,  and  consequently 
that  very  little,  if  any,  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  construction  of  the  kocsi  during  half  a  century. 
According  to  Herberstein  these  vehicles  were 
drawn  by  three  horses  abreast,  and  there  was  very 
little,  if  any,  ironwork  about  them.  They  carried 
four  persons,  including  the  driver,  and  were 
"indeed  a  very  agreeable  conveyance  [in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  straps  or  springs],  so  that  any  one  was  able  to 
convey  his  bedding,  clothes,  eatables  and  drinkables, 
and  other  conveniences,  provided  the  load  was  not  a 
heavy  one."* 

Herberstein  further  states  that  these  vehicles 
ran  day  and  night  between  Vienna  and  Buda,  a 
distance  of  thirty-two  miles  (  =  about  150  English 
miles)  "well  measured,"  baiting  after  every  twenty- 


*  I  am  quoting  with  slight  alterations  from  the  '  Notes 
upon  Russia,'  vol.  i.  p.  cxiv  (note),  published  by  the 
Hakluyt  Society  in  1851.  There  is  an  amusing  blunder 
in  the  translation  of  the  passage  referring  to  the  total 
absence  or  scantily  of  ironwork.  The  translator,  mis- 
taking German  eisen  (iron)  for  eis  (ice),  makes  Herber- 
stein  say  that  the  vehicles  "  are  drawn  by  three  horses 
abreast,  and  at  those  times  when  there  is  little  or  no  ice 
on  the  ground."  The  original  text  reads,  "  und  derselben 
Zeit  kain  Eisen  oder  gar  wenig  daran  war."  I  ought  to 
have  translated  the  word  pferden  as  "  maree/'  as  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  extant  they  seem  to  have  been 
mares,  as  a  rule.  Thus  the  Archbishop  of  Kalocsa  leaves 
in  his  will  of  1543,  "unum  curriculum  cum  tribus 
equabus."  Cuspinianus  and,  we  are  told,  the  Latin 
edition  of  Herberstein  also  mention  mares.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  she-mules,  as  a  rule,  drew  also  the 
vehicles  in  which  the  Roman  ladies  rode. 


four  to  twenty-eight  English  miles,  and  changing 
horses  midway  at  Gjbr  (Kab.).* 

Hence  we  have  detailed  information  about,  and 
consequently  a  very  good  notion  of,  what  a  Hun- 
garian kocsi  was  like.  The  plate  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Murray  may  be  seen  in  pt.  57  of  Kruenitz's  '  En- 
cyclopaedia,' or  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  *  Ungrischee 
Magazin '  (Pressburg,  1781-87),  both  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  latter  work  contains  two  excellent 
articles  by  Cornides  on  the  invention  of  "coaches"; 
and  in  order  to  save  numerous  foot-notes  and  refer- 
ences, I  once  for  all  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  that  source  for  much  information  reproduced  in 
these  notes. 

It  does  not  require  the  practised  eye  of  a  cart- 
wright  to  discover  that  Schemel  has  been  very 
careless  with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hungarian  vehicle  represented  by 
him,  some  of  which  are  impossible.  Thus  he 
shows  no  shafts  or  poles,  but  only  two  pairs  of 
traces  for  the  middle  horse,  and  one  wonders  how 
the  vehicle  was  to  be  manoeuvred  down  a  very 
steep  road.f  One  would  also  like  to  know  how 
the  artist  imagined  the  four  struts  supporting 
the  sides  of  the  vehicle  were  fixed,  and  how 
the  wheels  could  be  shifted  on  the  axles,  when 
greasing  them,  with  the  struts  permanently  fixed, 
as  shown  in  the  sketch.  Allowing,  therefore,  for 
such  minor  inaccuracies  in  the  details,  vehicles 
like  the  one  represented  by  Schemel  can  still  be 
seen  in  Hungary,  and  are  extensively  used  by  all 
classes  of  people  for  quick  locomotion  in  the 
country  and  also  for  carrying  light  loads.  I  have 
often  travelled  in  them  myself,  and  from  personal 
experience  may  bear  out  Herberstein  that  they  are 
not  a  bad  kind  of  conveyance.  With  a  layer  of 
fine  fragrant  hay,  about  a  yard  deep,  uncompressed, 
and  a  couple  of  horse-rugs  they  make  a  better 
couch  for  night  travelling,  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  straps  and  springs,  than,  for  instance,  the  accom- 
modation offered  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  to 
weary  travellers  on  a  night  journey  to  Penzance  in 
their  sleeping  cars.  By  day  the  hay  is  gathered 
up  to  the  rear  end  of  the  vehicle,  and  covered  with 
the  horse-rugs  it  forms  an  agreeable,  elastic  seat. 

L.  L.  K. 
(To  be  continued.) 


A  VISIT  TO  STANTON  HARCOURT. 
Let  me  place  on  record  in  the  books  of  the 
chronicles  of  'N.  &  Q.'  a  visit  to  a  place  of  con- 
siderable genealogical  and  antiquarian  interest, 


*  '  Autobiography,'  edit,  by  Kovachich,  Buda,  1805. 

f  I  had  a  reference,  but  unfortunately  mislaid  it,  to   i 
prove  that  vehicles  with  poles  were  known  in  Hungary   i 
long  before  Herberstein's  time.    Nowadays,  the  middle 
horse  does  not  run  between  shafts,  as  in  the  Russian 
troika,  but  the  kocsi  has  a  pole,  and  both  traces  of  the   \ 
third  horse  are  hitched  to  a  draw  gear  at  the  aide  of  the 
vehicle. 
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Stanton  Harcourt,  the  ancient  home  of  the  family 
of  Harcourt,  and  their  burial-place  even  at  the 
present  time. 

The  church  is  a  cruciform  structure,  of  greater 
size  than  is  usually  found  in  Tillages,  and  is  distant 
only  a  few  miles  from  Oxford.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel,  and  about  the  same  length,  is  the 
Harcourt  aisle,  quite  filled  with  the  monuments  of 
the  family.  The  probable  date  of  its  erection  may 
be  1482,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  It  is  of  rich 
Perpendicular  work  with  an  open  quatrefoil  para- 
pet. Under  the  east  window  (now  removed  to  the 
east  wall  of  the  transept)  was  the  alabaster  monu- 
ment of  Sir  Philip  Harcourt,  who  died  in  1688, 
and  Ann  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Waller, 
the  Parliamentary  general.  On  the  south  side 
is  the  recumbent  figure  of  Sir  Robert  Harcourt, 
slain  in  1471,  and  that  of  his  wife  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Byron.  Opposite  is  the 
monument  of  his  grandson,  Sir  Robert  Harcourt, 
who  was  standard-bearer  to  Henry  VII.  at  Bos- 
worth  Field.  The  crest  of  the  family,  a  peacock 
upon  a  ducal  coronet,  and  their  coat,  Gules,  two 
bars  or,  are  often  figured.  There  is,  coming  to 
modern  times,  a  mural  monument,  ornamented  with 
flowers,  to  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Simon  Har- 
court, who  died  in  1720,  only  son  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Harcourt,  or,  as  he  was  then  called,  Lord 
Keeper,  with  a  Latin  inscription  by  Dr.  Robert 
Freind,  head  master  of  Westminster  School,  whose 
pupil  he  had  been,  and  an  English  epitaph  by  his 
friend,  the  poet  Alexander  Pope,  some  lines  of 
which  may  here  be  quoted  : — 

How  vain  is  reason  !  Eloquence  how  weak  ! 

If  Pope  must  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  apeak ; 

Oh  let  thy  once  loved  friend  inscribe  thy  stone 

And  with  a  father's  sorrows  mix  his  own. 

"An  epitaph,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "principally 
remarkable  for  the  artful  introduction  of  the  name, 
which  is  inserted  with  a  peculiar  felicity."  Near 
this  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  his  son,  the  first  earl 
of  the  line,  painted  in  most  gorgeous  colours  in 
oils,  red,  yellow,  and  gold,  and  having  on  the  head 
an  earl's  coronet  gilt.  He  died  from  falling  acci- 
dentally into  a  well  in  his  park  at  Nuneham.  On 
the  other  side  is  an  altar  tomb  of  Caen  stone,  on 
which  is  the  sculptured  effigy  of  the  patriarchal 
Archbishop  of  York,  Edward  Harcourt,  formerly 
Venables  Vernon,  in  his  episcopal  dress,  with  his 
hands  upraised  in  prayer  : — 

In  sacred  sleep  the  pious  bishop  lies, 
Say  not  ia  death,  a  good  man  sever  dies. 

This  is  an  exact  replica  or  copy  of  the  marble 
monument  of  the  archbishop  in  the  nave  of  York 
Minster.  His  remains  rest  in  the  large  ancestral 
vault  below,  and  I  can  remember  seeing  them 
there  deposited  in  November,  1847,  the  coffin- plate 
recording  that  he  died  "  in  the  ninetieth  year  of 
his  age,  and  fortieth  of  his  primacy."  Just  in 
front  of  the  iron  gates  of  the  chapel  is  the  colossal 


statue  of  the  third  and  last  Earl  Harcourt,  who 
attained  the  high  military  rank  of  field  marshal, 
who  was  born  in  1747,  and  died  in  1830. 

Yet  another  monument  at  the  church  with  an 
inscription  by  Pope,  a  very  simple  one,  is  on  the 
outside  wall  of  the  church,  to  a  couple  of  young 
people  in  humble  life,  John  He  wet  and  Sarah 
Drew,  who  were  killed  by  lightning  on  July  31, 
1718,  when  at  harvest  work.  Some  may  remem- 
ber the  fine  engraving  after  Constable  *  A  Storm  in 
Harvest.'  Gay  has  addressed  a  pathetic  and 
touching  letter  to  a  friend  from  Stanton  Harcourt, 
dated  August  9,  1718,  about  a  week  after  the 
accident. 

A  door  in  the  churchyard  wall  leads  into  the 
garden,  and  enough  remains  of  the  manor  house  to 
show  its  former  great  importance.  Pope,  writing 
about  1718  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  gives  a 
description  of  its  former  grandeur  : — 

"  In  former  days  there  have  dined  in  this  very  hall 
gartered  knights  and  courtly  dames,  attended  by  ushers, 
sewers,  and  seneschals,  and  yet  it  was  but  last  night  an 
owl  flew  in  hither,  and  mistook  it  for  a  barn." 

He  then  describes  the  "  tips  and  downs  "  of  the 
hall  and  the  contents  of  the  "great  parlour/'  viz., 
"  the  broken  bellied  virginal,  the  crippled  velvet 
chairs,  the  mildewed  portraits,  and  the  dried 
poppies  and  mustard  seed."  "  There  are  upon  the 
ground  floor,"  he  says, — 

"  in  all  twenty-six  apartments,  among  which  I  must  not 
forget  a  chamber  which  has  in  it  a  large  quantity  of  tim- 
ber that  seems  to  have  been  either  a  bedstead  or  a  cyder- 
press." 

The  old  kitchen  is  a  remarkable  structure,  some- 
what resembling  the  abbot's  kitchen  at  Glaston- 
bnry,  having  three  lofty  and  wide  recesses  in  the 
wall,  which  is  a  yard  in  thickness.  What  a  waste 
of  fuel  there  must  have  been  in  days  when  cooking 
ranges  and  oil  stoves  had  never  been  even  thought 
of!  Across  the  garden  the  chapel,  with  its 
tower,  which  is  divided  into  three  stories,  the 
room  on  the  ground  floor  having  been  the  chapel. 
The  uppermost  chamber  of  all  is  called  Pope's 
study,  and  here  it  was  that  in  1718  he  inscribed 
upon  a  pane,  now  preserved  at  Nuneham,  "In 
the  year  1718  Alexander  Pope  finished  here  the 
fifth  volume  of  Homer."  There  is  a  little  fireplace 
in  one  corner  for  the  winter  season  ;  the  chamber 
has  the  appearance  of  the  cell  of  a  recluse, 
with  perfect  quiet  and  seclusion  all  around.  Pope 
survived  for  many  years,  dying  at  Twickenham 
in  1744.  The  great  patron  of  the  little  bard 
at  this  time  was  Simon,  the  first  Baron  Harcourt, 
who  seems  to  have  been  kind  and  amiable  in 
manners,  and  on  intimate  terms  with  all  the 
great  literary  men  of  that  day,  as  Pope,  Swift, 
Addison,  and  Gay,  and  was  evidently  a  man  of 
great  legal  knowledge.  He  died  in  1727,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven,  and  was  buried  in  the  adjacent 
church. 
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Lord  Harcourt  bad  made  powerful  speeches 
opposition  to  the  Bill  of  Attainder  of  Sir  John 
Fen  wick  in  1696.  He  is  classed  by  Macau  lay  a 
the  equal  of  William  Cowper,  afterwards  Ear 
Cowper, — 

"Both  were  gentlemen  of  honourable  descent;  hot 
were  distinguished  by  their  fine  persons  and  gracefu 
manners ;  both  were  renowned  for  eloquence  ;  and  hot] 

loved  learning  and  literary  men They  were  destine 

to  rise  still  higher,  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  great  seal  o 
the  realm,  and  the  founders  of  patrician  houses." — '  His 
tory  of  England/  chap.  xxii. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,' Woodbridge. 


USB  or  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. — In  the  '  Penny 
Cyclopaedia/  under  "  Chronology,"  we  read  "  The 
method  of  dating  events  from  the  birth  of  Christ 
is  said  to  have  been  first  practised  by  a  Roman 
monk  named  Dionysius  the  Little  about  the  year 
527."  Abo  in  the  '  American  Cyclopaedia'  (Ripley 
and  Dana),  under  the  same  heading,  "  About  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a 
Roman  abbot  of  Scythian  birth,  introduced  the 
method  of  dating  from  the  birth  of  Christ."  Similar 
statements  may  be  found  in  many  other  books,  and 
it  is  singular  that  it  should  have  been  overlooked 
that   Eusebius  made  use  of  this  method  in  his 
'  Chronicon '  about  two  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Dionysius.     Eusebius  places  the  Olympic  dates 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  page,  and  those  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  on  the  right  hand.     But  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  he  relied  principally  for 
his  succession  of  events  on  the  years  of  the  reigns 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  inserted  the  other 
lists  afterwards.     For  there  are  evidently  mistakes 
in  them,  some  of  which  were  corrected  by  Jerome, 
•who  translated  and  continued  the  'Chronicon.' 
That  the  Olympic  dates  of  Eusebius  are  not  to  be 
belied  on  appears  sufficiently  from  this,  that  he 
places  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  seventy-fourth  Olympiad,  whereas 
we  know  from  Herodotus  (and  it  gave  rise  to  one  of 
the  most  familiar  anecdotes  in  Grecian  history) 
that  the  Olympic  festival  was  being  held  during 
the  expedition,  the  date  of  which  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  first  year  of  the  seventy-fifth  Olympiad. 
Although  the  Olympic  games  were  not  finally 
abolished  until  thereignof  the  Emperor Theodosius, 
they  had  long  before  that  ceased  to  attract  much 
attention,  and  were  not  customarily  used  as  dates 
in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  who  would  seem  to  have 
inserted  these  by  an  afterthought,  and  to  have  made 
several  mistakes  in  his  lists.    Thus,  speaking  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Nero,  he  places  it  in  the  year  before 
the  murder  of  Agrippina,  though  we  know  from 
Tacitus  that  it  took  place  in  the  same  year,  which 
we  are  enabled  by  astronomical  calculations  to  fix 
as  A.D.  59,  when  the  sun  was  eclipsed  on  April  30. 


Possibly  the  tables  in  Eusebius  were  added  by  a 
later  hand.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

"  BEEFEATER." — The  earliest  known  example  of 
this  nickname  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  is 
dated  1671,  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
sobriquet  was  current  before  that  date.  MR.  BIRK- 
BECK  TERRY  quoted  some  verses  in  a  previous 
number  (8tb  S.  ii.  319)  in  which  the  Yeomen  are 
coupled  with  chines  of  beef  as  early  as  1647 ;  and 
the  following,  from  Earle's  *  Micro-cosmographie  * 
(character  30,  "  A  plaine  Country  Fellow  "),  carries 
back  the  association  to  1628: — 

*'  His  Dinner  is  his  other  worke,  for  he  sweats  at  it 
as  much  as  at  his  labour;  he  is  a  terrible  fastner  on  a 
piece  of  Beefe,  and  you  may  hope  to  staue  the  Guard  off 
sooner." 

It  is  evident  herefrom  that  the  Yeomen  derived 
their  nickname  from  a  popular  belief  in  their 
voracity  as  eaters  of  beef.  F.  ADAMS. 

MASLIN   PANS.    (See  6fh  S.  vi.  47,  158;  x. 
289;   xii.  471;   7th  S.  iii.  385,  485;  iv.  57,  310, 
451 ;  xi.  83.) — The  account  of  the  work  carried  on 
by  Abraham  Darby  is  interesting.     He  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  maker  of  cast  brass  Maslin 
sans  in  England.     He  lived  at  Coalbrookdale,  in 
he  parish  of  Madeley,  where,  since  about  1640, 
)rass  Maslin  pans  were  made  by  the  Flemish 
amily  of  Hallen,  who  had  removed  into  Stafford- 
shire and  Shropshire   from  Wands  worth.      The 
)ans  they  made,  however,  were  not  cast,  but  beaten 
>ut,  and  old  specimens  show  the  marks  of  the 
>lows.    Hence  their  works  were  called  the  battery 
works.     The  fact  has  been  already  established  that 
he  Hallens  were  the  sole  makers  of  hammered 
Vlaslin  pans  in  England.     Now  it  appears  that 
Darby — with  the  aid  of  Dutch  workmen — was  the 
first  maker  of  cast  brass  pans  such  as  now  go  by  the 
name  of  Maslin  pans,  and  have  driven  the  more 
mostly  utensils  out  of  the  market.     This  clearly 
proves  that  till  the  arrival  of  the  Hallens  from 
lalines  in  1610  Maslin  pans  were  not  made  in 
England ;  John  Brode,  the  only  other  pan-maker 
mown,  evidently  had  a  small  works;  he  owned 
hat  the  pans  were  unique,  and  that  the  newly 
ome  foreigners  were  ruining  him.   Again,  till  1690 
ast  brass  pans  were  not  made  in  England.     The 
Maslin  pans  which  existed  in   England  during 
be  sixteenth    century    must    have    been    made 
broad  —  and   Mechlin  (Maslinia)  is  known   to 
ave  produced  them  in   great  numbers — having 
special  guild  of  pan  makers.     I  do  not  see  how 
:   can  be  doubted  that  they  brought  their  name 
with  them  as  much  as  Delft  crockery  or  Cordovan 
eather.    The  idea  that  a  long  obsolete  Saxon  word 
mestlin  was  revived  for  them  and  for  no  other  brass 
tensils  appears  untenable.     Culen  (Cologne)  and 
jaton  were  the  names  applied  generally  to  brass 
oods;  but  brass  pots,  when  not  called  "brass,"  were 
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called  "  Moulin,",,  often  till  lately  pronounced 
"Malen,"  because,  so  I  hold,  they  were  made  at 
Mechlin  (Maslinia),  Malines.  In  the  desire  to  con- 
nect oar  words  with  the  early  English  the  fact  is 
often  overlooked  that  the  introduction  of  foreign 
wares,  and  later  of  foreign  workmen,  led  to  the 
introduction  of  foreign  designations.  If  the  Old 
English  word  Mestlin  had  held  its  ground,  it  would 
have  been  applied  to  other  brass  utensils  besides 
pans.  It  did  not  hold  its  ground— it  became  obso- 
lete ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  either  that  it  was 
revived  or  that  it  was  likely  to  be  revived  as  a 
designation  of  goods  imported  from  Malines,  the 
manufacture  of  which  was  unknown  in  England 
for  many  years  after  they  were  in  common  use. 
It  is  only  by  pegging  away  that  a  subject  obtains 
due  consideration,  just  as  it  was  by  much  battery 
that  the  plate  of  brass  took  the  shape  of  a  Maslin 
pan.  A.  W.  CORNELIUS  HALLEN. 

Alloa. 

THE  MAN  OF  Ross.  (See  lBt  S.  v.  537 ;  vi. 
642;  2nd  S.  xi.  466,  519;  xii.  72  ;  4tt  S.  vi.  154; 
6th  S.  ii.  514  ;  iii.  157,)— Among  the  family  papers 
of  the  Earl  of  Romney  I  have  found  a  small  packet 
of  letters  from  Robert  Marsh  am,  of  Stratton  Straw- 
less,  a  well-known  Norfolk  squire  and  arboricul- 
turist in  the  last  century,  to  his  distant  cousin, 
the  Hon.  Harriot  Marshara,  daughter  of  the  first 
Lord  Romney;  and  among  them  is  one,  dated 
July  6,  1789,  containing  a  passage  which  may  be 
worth  adding  to  the  many  conflicting  accounts  of 
the  Man  of  Ross : — 

"  I  am  charmed  with  the  Kensington  shoemaker. 
Perhaps  he  is  a  better  man  than  the  Man  of  Ross.  I 
was  at  Ross  soon  after  Mr  Popes  Epistle  was  published. 
Kirle  was  dead ;  but  the  people  that  i  conversed  with 
did  not  agree  in  the  Character  that  Pope  had  given  him  : 
&  Mr  Bethel  (Popes  blameless  Bethel)  told  me  that  Pope 
bad  asked  him  for  a  shining  character  of  slender  for- 
tune, which  he  gave  him,  but  Pope  was  pleased  with 
Kirles  character  as  he  had  drawn  it,  &  neglected 
Bethels  man.  Kirle  i  think  was  a  low-life  drunkard  : 
but  well  meaning." 

Miss  Harriot  Marsham,  who  was  born  May  11, 
1721,  and  died  unmarried,  Aug.  7,  1796,  had 
evidently  given  her  old  cousin  and  correspondent 
a  description  of  some  exemplary  shoemaker  in 
Kensington,  but  her  letter  is,  unfortunately,  not 
forthcoming.  There  is  an  account  of  Robert 
Marsham,  who  was  born  Jan.  27,  1707/8,  and 
died  Sept.  4,  1797,  in  Bell's  edition  of  White's 
Natural  History  of  Selborne '  (2  vols.,  London, 
1877),  vol.  ii.  p.  243 ;  and  the  letters  from  Mar- 
sham  to  White  which  Bell  prints  show  his  peculiar 
use,  as  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  of  the  small  i 
instead  of  the  capital,  except  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence.  R.  MARSHAM-TOWSSHKND. 

5,  Cheeterfield  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 

WYKKHAM'S  MONUMENT.  —  Wykehamists  are 
now  anxious  to  restore  Wykeham's  own  monument 


n  Winchester  Cathedral.  It  is  well  known  that 
36  chose  the  spot  for  his  tomb  where  he  had 
istened  in  boyhood  to  the  sermons  of  Friar  Peking. 
Be  was  the  second  Winchester  prelate  to  build 
trimself  a  chantry,  which  none  omitted  who  died 
there  from  Edington,  about  1364,  to  the  Reforma- 
ion.  According  to  Wharton,  "his  body  lies 
buried  in  the  chantry  of  the  B.V.M.  in  the  new 
cathedral,  which  chantry  he  himself  ordered  to  be 
built  in  his  lifetime,  to  the  honour  of  the  said 
Virgin."  Now  this  erection  blocks  up  one  entire 
arch  of  the  nave  that  he  so  well  transformed,  en- 
croaches on  both  nave  and  aisle,  and  by  its  vault- 
ing, about  forty  feet  high,  completely  hides  the 
arch,  and  disfigures  the  nave  like  nothing,  I  believe, 
in  any  other  church,  except  the  north  transept  of 
Westminster  Abbey;  and  is  so  inferior  in  style 
that  I  always  supposed  it  his  successor  Beaufort's 
work,  till  lately  hearing  that  Wykeham's  will  men- 
tions it  as  "  a  certain  chapel  by  me  newly  erected." 

Now  as  we  no  longer  build  chapels  to  the  Virgin, 
nor  make  any  use  of  sepulchral  chantries,  the 
question  arises,  May  we  not  better  honour  hii 
memory  and  actual  monument  by  well  renewing, 
the  tomb  on  its  raised  platform,  with  the  eighteen 
surrounding  statuettes,  and  displaying  it  by  totally 
removing  this  injurious  chapel?  Though  it  has 
places  for  ten  internal  life-size  statues  and  ten 
external,  none  of  those  places  have  ever  been 
filled,  and  tho  whole  architecture  is  of  the  poorest 
description  for  its  time.  It  will  not  bear  the  least 
comparison  with  either  Edington's  chantry  or  those 
of  the  later  bishops,  Beaufort,  Waynfleet,  or  Fox. 
The  only  bits  of  carving  about  it  are  a  score  or  two 
of  little  crockets,  all  alike.  It  is  nowise  superior 
to  Mr.  Ruskin's  fig.  xix.  p.  223  of  the  *  Nature  of 
Gothic,'  in  *  Stones  of  Venice,'  vol.  ii.  The  vaulting 
is  without  bosses,  for,  though  contemporary  with 
that  of  Guildhall  porch,  London,  it  is  the  earliest 
example  I  know  of  that  peculiar  English  degrada- 
tion to  panelwork,  exemplified  in  St.  Sepulchre's 
porch,  Newgate.  Even  the  flowers  along  the  top 
of  Edington's  screen  are  degraded  here  to  minia- 
ture battlements.  There  is  not  even  a  moderately 
bold  bit  of  arch  moulding  or  cornice.  Even  Gar- 
diner's Renaissance  chantry,  of  Queen  Mary's  time, 
has  really  more  design  about  it  than  Wykeham's. 
Those  who  may  think  the  erection  of  any  value 
might  remove  it  to  the  westernmost  arch,  where 
it  would  be  opposite  an  arch  already  blocked  some- 
what ;  but  if  I  were  a  Wykehamist  or  Bishop  of 
Winchester  I  should  be  for  abolishing  it  wholly. 

The  cathedral  has  many  calls  for  restoration,  if 
they  could  be  done  and  nobody  get  a  farthing  of 
"percentage  on  outlay"— the  pestilent  pelf  that  has 
cost  this  country,  in  about  half  a  century,  every  ves- 
tige of  old  work  that  eight  centuries  had  left.  The 
four  corners  of  the  transept  ought  to  be  underpinned 
strong  enough  to  bear  again  the  four  belfry  towers 
that  I  mentioned,  ante,  p.  17.  Then,  the  bells  being 
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moved  to  some  of  these,  the  central  tower  ought  t< 
be  finished  with  a  story  of  circular  windows,  as  a 
East  Meon  Church.     These  would  be  wider  than 
the  present  belfry  windows,  and  largely  splayec 
inward.     The  main  walling  of  all  these  new  work 
I  should  think  necessary  to  distinguish  from  the 
old  by  light-coloured  bricks,  which  were  totally 
unknown  in  Hampshire  in  Walkelin's  or  Wyke 
ham's  times.     They  ought  to  be  larger  and  thinner 
than  those  made  for  the  Law  Courts  in  the  Strand 
people  having  now  little  idea  of  the  difference  that 
well-proportioned  bricks  can  make.    The  bricks 
within  the  lantern  should  also  be  enamelled  white 
or  gilt,  for  saving  light.  E.  L.  GARBETT. 

"  THE  WILLING  MIND."— Being  at  this  house 
of  entertainment  lately  with  Mr.  Peggotty,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  wonder  how  such  a  sign  ever 
came  to  swing  for  the  likes  of  him.  It  does  not 
seem  to  appeal  with  much  point  or  directness  to 
the  mind  of  mariners.  Dickens  probably  knew 
better  when  he  chose  it.  For  it  appears  the 
name  has  belonged  to  sea  nomenclature  these  many 
years.  The  Willing  Mind,  of  Poole,  was  one 
of  the  captures  made  by  Captain  Bartholomew 
Boberts,  pirate,  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  about  the 
middle  of  1720.  W.  F.  WALLER. 

LINACRE'S  'THREE  PARTS  OF  MEDICINE.'— 
Linacre  dedicated  his  first  translations  of  Galen  to 
King  Henry  VIII. :  *  De  Sanitate  Tuenda,'  1517, 
'  De  Methode  Medendi,'  1519.  In  the  dedication 
of  the  latter  he  says  :  "Since  of  my  lucubrations 
I  have  already  dedicated  to  you  two  parts  of 
Medicine  I  could  not  allow  my  duty  to  you  to  halt 
for  want  of  the  third  part  thereof."  This  passage 
formerly  proved  a  difficulty  to  the  biographer  of 
Linacre,  Dr.  Noble  Johnson,  as  it  now  does  to 
Dr.  Frank  Payne,  the  most  recent  writer  of  the 
celebrated  physician's  life.  '  Three  Parts  of  Medi- 
cine '  are  spoken  of  in  it  as  having  been  presented 
to  the  king,  and  since  up  to  that  time  Linacre  is 
only  known  to  have  printed  two  works  of  Galen, 
his  biographers  have  been  naturally  led  to  look  for 
another.  "  Either  the  work,"  says  Dr.  Frank 
Payne,  in  the  'National  Biography,'  "never  got 
beyond  the  stage  of  manuscript,  or  the  printed 
edition  has  been  entirely  lost." 

The  printer— Claudius  Chevalonius,  who  lived  at 
the  sign  of  the  Golden  Sun,  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques, 
Paris— of  an  early  edition,  1526,  of  '  Da  Methode 
Medendi/  sets  all  doubt  on  this  head  at  rest,  in  a 
petition  to  his  readers  requesting  a  prayer  for  the 
soul  of  Linacre,  lately  deceased.  It  runs  : — 

"  To  the  Reader.— For  these  twenty  books  in  which 
the  three  principal  parts  of  Medicine  are  embraced, 
Candid  Reader,  whoever  thou  art  that  hast  drawn  profit 
from  them  pray  well  for  Linacre,  the  Englishman,  who 
has  translated  them  with  the  utmost  possible  fidelity." 

Linacre's  first  work,  '  De  Sanitate  Tuenda,'  of 
six  books ;  the  second,  (  De  Methode  Medendi,'  of 


fourteen,  making  the  total  twenty,  leave  us  none  to 
look  for,  and  thus  the  '  Three  Parts  of  Medicine ' 
are  complete  in  the  two  works. 

A  passage  from  Hieronymus  Mercurialis  illus- 
trates this  tripartite  division.  He  says  : — 

"Since,  all  the  goods  of  the  body  as  Arislotle  avers 
(<  1  Rhet.,'  c.  5)  are  chiefly  three,  Health,  Strength,  and 
Beauty,  Medicine  consists  of  three  parts,  of  which  that 
concerning  the  care  of  the  body,  when  Health  is  absent 
is  named  Therapeutics  or  Curative ;  when  present,  Hy- 
giene or  Preservative ;  and  that,  the  aim  of  which  is 
the  development  of  strength,  Gymnastics." — '  De  Decora- 
tinne,'  appended  to  '  De  Morbis  Cutaneis,'  Venice,  4to., 
1555. 

The  division,  however,  as  this  passage  might 
seem  to  imply,  is  not  Aristotle's,  who  makes  no 
mention  at  all  of  medicine  in  the  place  referred  to, 
and  no  such  division  of  the  science  in  the  whole 
compass  of  his  works.  But  Mercurialis  was  such 
an  Aristotelian  that  he  was  bound  to  find  in  his 
favourite  author,  at  least  by  inference,  the  partition 
of  his  favourite  science.  The  division  is,  in  fact, 
Galen's  own.  Galen  has  two  divisions  of  medicine, 
one  of  which,  given  as  a  comment  on  a  passage  of 
Hippocrates,  makes  the  parts,  Pharmacy,  Surgery, 
and  Dietetics  (« De  Viet.  Rat.  in  Morb.  Acut.,1 
c.  6) ;  the  other  that  of  Mercurialis  given  above, 
though  to  Galen's  view  this  latter  division  consisted 
of  but  two  parts — Therapeutics  and  Hygiene — 
Gymnastics  being  subordinated  by  him  as  a  branch 
of  the  latter  (Galen,  '  Epist.  ad  Thrasy bulum  '). 

The  British  Museum  has  a  copy  of  the  1526 
edition  of  *  De  Methode  Medendi. '     Chevalonius 
was  evidently  after  printing  Linacre's  other  work, 
De  Sanitate  Tuenda.'    A  copy  of  his  edition,  if 
it  have  survived,  has  up  to  this  escaped  notice. 
JOSEPH  MANNING. 

DATE    OF   THURTELL'S  EXECUTION.— A  letter 
'rom   the  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp,  of  Norwich,  in  the 
Athenceum  of  July  8,  speaks  of  "  Thurtell,  who  was 
hung  for  murder  about  1828."    I  am  often  applied 
:o  for  dates  about  Thurtell's  trial  and  execution  ; 
so  please  allow  me  space  to  state  that  he  was  hung 
at  Hertford  on  Friday,  Jan.  9,  1824,  for  the  mur- 
der of  William  Weare,  of  Lyon's  Inn,   Strand, 
jondon,  a  place  now  pulled  down,  then  between 
loly  well  Street  and  Wych  Street.  The  murder  was 
ommitted  on  Friday,  Oct.  24,  between  eight  and 
nine  at  night,  in  Gill's  Hill  Lane,  Radlett,  a  hamlet 
>f  Elstree,  Herts  ;  the  exact  spot  was  just  beyond 
he  second  turning  in  the  lane,  south-west  from 
_?robert's  Cottage.     Thurtell  was  apprehended  on 
'uesday,  Oct.  24,  at  the  "Coach  and  Horses  Inn," 
Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street.   On  Tuesday,  Decem- 
>er  4,  his  ferial  began  at  Hertford,  before  Mr.  Justice 
ark,  and  the  Hon.  W.  Lamb  (Lord  Melbourne 
was  foreman  of  the  grand  jury.    Next  day,  Dec.  5 
he   trial  was  postponed  for  a  month,  and   was 
esumed  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  6.     On  Wednesday  he 
*as  found  guilty,  and  though  he  begged  hard  for 
ime  to  see  friends  and  settle  affairs,  he  was  sen- 
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tenced  to  be  hung  on  the  Friday  (next  day  but  one) 
and  was  executed  accordingly.      Georye   Borrow 
mentions  an    incident  of   the  execution   in   hi 
'  Lavengro.'                                  W.  POLLARD. 
Hertford.          

•tatties* 

We  muBt  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  thei 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  th 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

JEAKE'S  MS.  DIARY,  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
— I  recently  obtained  a  very  neatly  written  4to 
MS.  consisting  of  'A  Diary  of  the  Actions  anc 
Accidents  of  my  Life/  &c.,  by  Samuel  Jeak 
(eldest  eon  of  Samuel  Jeake  and  Frances  his  wife) 
who  was  a  native  and  resident  of  Rye  (Sussex) 
and  married  in  1680  Elizabeth  Hartshorn,  when 
he  was  twenty-eight  and  she  was  only  twelve 
years  and  eight  months.  Her  mother's  Christian 
name  was  Barbara.  He  was  a  merchant,  and  deal 
in  wool,  lockrams,  dowlas,  &c.  There  are  severa 
kinds  of  goods  mentioned  in  the  diary  the  names 
of  which  I  cannot  find  explained.  They  are  not 
mentioned  in  Halliwell's  *  Dictionary. '  The  wool, 
for  instance,  is  packed  in  "  serplers,"  which  I  infer 
was  the  name  for  the  sheets  in  which  wool  is 
usually  packed.  Serpilliere  is  the  French  for 
"  packing  cloth."  He  also  deals  in  "  Tregar  "  and 
"Lan'ion"  (which  is  possibly  some  woollen  material] 
and  "pieces  of  Garlits"  and  " silk  armour."  I  shall 
be  glad  to  know  what  these  materials  were. 

He  purchases  in  London,  in  1688,  "a  Japan 
suite"  of  furniture  for  his  "Chamber,"  for  the 
sum  of  ten  guineas,  which  is  sent  by  ship  to  Eye. 
He  only  mentions  the  table,  as  it  arrived  "  dented 
and  battered."  He  also  writes  that  "ye  jack- 
weight  fell  down  in  ye  chamber  overhead."  What 
is  ajackweight?  He  refers  also  to  "bedstaffs" 
and  was  "  presented  by  the  Grand  Jury  at  Rye  for 
not  coming  to  church  three  Sundays,''  and  is  fined 
twelvepence  for  each  day.  This  was  in  1685.  He 
gives  the  names  of  the  authors,  titles,  and  sizes  of 
283  books  which  he  has  read.  Parts  of  his  diary 
are  written  in  cipher,  somewhat  like  shorthand. 
Is  anything  known  at  Rye  about  Samuel  Jeake  ? 
The  name  of  "  Mrs.  Frewen  "  is  written  in  ink  on 
the  back  of  the  diary.  Some  of  that  family  (who 
belong  also  to  Sussex)  were  members  of  Parliament 
for  Rye. 

I  also  have  another  MS.  of  Jeake's  of  the  same 
size  and  entitled  '  Astrological  Experiments.' 

C.  H.  Sr.  PERCEVAL. 

ADDISON'S  KNOWLEDGE  OF  SHAKSPEARE.— 
De  Quincey  had  some  very  strong  prejudices  ;  the 
stupefying  potencies  of  opium  had  no  power  on  his 
mental  capability  of  fiercely  hating.  Goethe, 
Josephus,  Parr,  Addison,  and  many  others  come 
under  the  fierce  cut  of  the  great  critic's  laoh.  He 


attacks  Addison  for  his  ignorance  of  English  poetry, 
and  for  a  flagrant  neglect  of  our  national  poet, 
surely  a  literary  crime  : — 

"  In  particular,  with  regard  to  Shakspeare,  we  shall 
now  proclaim  a  discovery  which  we  made  some  twenty 
years  ago.  We,  like  others,  from  seeing  frequent  refer- 
ences to  Shakspeare  in  the  Spectator  had  acquiesced  in 
the  common  belief,  that  although  Addison  was  no  doubt 
profoundly  unlearned  in  Shakepeare's  language,  and 
thoroughly  unable  to  do  him  justice,  yet,  that,  of  course, 
be  bad  a  vague  popular  knowledge  of  the  mighty  poet's 
cardinal  dramas.  Accident  only  led  us  into  a  discovery  of 
our  mistake.  Twice  or  tbrice  we  bad  observed,  that  if 
Shakspeare  were  quoted,  that  paper  turned  out  not  to  be 
Addison's  :  and  at  last,  by  express  examination,  we  as- 
certained the  curious  fact,  that  Addison  has  never  in 
one  instance  quoted  or  made  any  reference  to  Shak- 
speare."—De  Quincey's  '  Works,'  vol.  xv.  p.  9. 

In  the  Spectator,  No.  592,  which  is  attributed 
to  Addison,  there  is  the  following  reference  to 
Shakespeare : — 

"  Our  inimitable  Shakspeare  is  a  stumbling  block  to 
the  whole  tribe  of  these  rigid  critics.  Who  would  not 
rather  read  one  of  his  plays,  where  there  is  not  a  single 
rule  of  the  stage  observed,  than  any  production  of  a 
modern  critic,  where  there  is  not  one  of  them  violated  1 ' 

Perhaps  some  student  of  Addison  could  tell 
whether  this  paper  is  actually  his,  and  if  any  other 
Shakespearean  reference  can  be  found  in  Addison's 
works.  It  would  be  well  to  have  De  Quincey's 
statement  either  confirmed  or  refuted. 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

Dublin. 

THE  PANTHEON.  —  Plato  somewhere  in  his 
'Phsedrus,'  I  believe,  describes  Zeus  as  making 
a  tour  of  animated  nature ;  mounted  on  a  chariot  in 
solitary  state,  he  leads,  followed,  as  I  read  it,  by 
a  "  princely  twelve."  Who  were  they  ?  Let  us 
say  Poseidon,  Apollo,  Hermes,  Ares,  Dionysus, 
Hephaestus — six  male?,  excluding  Zens.  Now 
Hestia  was  left  at  home  to  "  keep  the  pot  boiling," 
so  we  have  the  female  principles  or  sakti,  via., 
Hera,  Aphrodite,  Athena,  Demeter,  Artemis— five 
nly.  How,  then,  are  the  twelve  made  up;  and, 
bove  all,  how  do  the  couples  pair  off  among  them- 
selves ?  A.  H. 

"  THREE-DECKER,"— When  did  this  expression, 
as  applied  to  the  old-fashioned  arrangement  of 
ml  pit,  reading-desk,  and  clerk's  desk,  first  came 
nto  use?  I  have  met  with  it  in  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Mozley's  article  on  *  Open  Seats  in  Churches,'  in 
he  Christian  Remembrancer  for  July,  1852,  where 
he  says  :— 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  church  stands,  elaborately 
arved,  the  offensive  structure  of  pulpit,  reading-desk, 
nd  clerk's  desk  ;  in  fact,  a  regular  old  three-decker  in 
ull  sail  westward."— P.  92. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  supply  an  earlier  reference  ? 

R.  B.  P. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE.  —  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  when  suffering  with  the  goat,  was 
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visited  here  by  a  tiger.  0.  J.  Fox  told  Kogers  he 
had  heard  the  Duke  tell  the  story.  How  could 
this  be  ?  Cross's  menagerie  was  not  moved  to  the 
mews  until  1829,  or  that  might  have  rendered  it 
more  possible.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

GRBENSMITH,  OF  STEEPLE  GRANGE,  DERBY- 
SHIRE.— The  following  extract  is  from  Burke's 
'  General  Armory/  edit,  of  1842  : — 

"  Greenemitli  (Steeple  Grange,  co.  Derby ;  granted  in 
1714  :  in  the  following  year,  Robert  Greensmith,  Esq., 
was  high  sheriff  of  the  county).  Vert,  on  a  fesse  or, 
betw.  three  doves  close  ar.  beaked  and  legged  gu.,  each 
with  an  ear  of  wheat  in  the  bill  of  the  second,  as  many 
pigs  of  lead  az.  Crest— A  dove  as  in  the  arms." 

A  large  old-fashioned  gold  seal,  impressed  with 
this  coat  of  arms,  was  in  the  possession  of  Miss 
Partridge,  late  of  Shelly  Hall,  Suffolk.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  any  reader  who  will  tell  me  the  relation- 
ship (if  any)  that  existed  between  the  Greensmiths 
and  the  Partridges,  or  in  what  way  the  Derbyshire 
Greensmiths  were  connected  with  Suffolk. 

T.  S. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  GARNETT. — I  have  been  in- 
formed that  his  mortuary  tablet  is  in  some  church 
or  chapel  in  the  western  suburbs  of  London,  and 
should  be  glad  to  know  where  it  is  to  be  seen. 
F.  BROOKSBANK  GARNETT. 

4,  Argyll  Road,  W. 

FRANCIS  FAIBMAN,  D.D. — He  was  presented  to 
the  Rectory  of  Godleston,  Norfolk,  in  June,  1732, 
and  to  that  of  Oby,  Norfolk,  in  July,  1747.  Can 
any  one  tell  me  of  his  family  or  parentage,  or  place 
of  burial  ?  KNOWLER. 

IMPALING  ARMS.— In  what  cases  is  it  strictly 
permissible  in  England  for  a  person  holding  official 
position  to  impale  his  arms  ?  Can,  or  could,  a  dean 
ever  do  so  of  right,  and,  if  so,  when  did  the  custom 
cease  ?  Could  a  prior  do  so  before  the  Reforma- 
tion ?  It  seems  that  a  master  or  other  head  of  a 
college  has  this  right ;  but  supposing  him  to  be 
pleb.  fil,  is  he  entitled  (1)  to  use  the  college  arms 
alone,  or  (2)  to  impale  the  college  arms  with  a 
blank  or  a  diaper,  or  (3)  has  he  to  dispense  with 
arms  altogether  ?  R.  J.  W. 

CRAVEN  OF  SPERSHOLT  BARONETCY. — With 
whom  did  this  dignity  become  extinct?  All 
authorities  g\ye  but  one  holder  of  the  title,  namely, 
Sir  Anthony  Craven,  sixth  son  of  Robert,  of  Apple- 
treewick,  and  brother  of  Sir  William,  of  Lenchwike 
(knighted  1639,  died  1665),  and  of  Sir  Thomas,  of 
Burnsal  (died  1682,  aged  seventy -one).  Sir 
Anthony  was  created  a  baronet  June  4,  1661,  and 
knighted  June  14  following,  and  is  said  to  have 
diedjs.^.  either  in  1670  (Burke)  or  1713  (Courthope). 
If  the  last  date  i&  correct,  he  must  have  been  very 
aged  at  death  and  have  survived  all  his  sons. 
For  it  is  certain  that  he  had  issue.  A  John 


Craven  matriculated  from  Wedham  College  in 
January,  1687/8,  as  a  "baronet's  son,"  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Middle  Temple  in  1691,  as  the 
"second  son  of  Anthony,  of  Beenham,  Berks, 
knight  and  baronet"  (Foster's  *  Alumni  Oxoni- 
enses').  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  state- 
ment in  Le  Neve's  'Knights'  (Harl.  Soc.,vol  cxliv.) 
that  he  had  two  sons  and  four  daughter,  is  correct. 
A  good  deal  of  confusion  exists  in  connexion 
with  the  earlier  generations  of  the  Craven  family. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  were  two  Sir 
Anthonys,  the  one  a  knight,  the  other  a  baronet 
When  did  Sir  Thomas  Craven  of  Burnsal  receive 
knighthood?  Also  Sir  Robert  Craven,  usher  to 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia  who  died  Oct  4,  1672, 
aged  forty  ?  (Collins's  *  Peerage,'  vii.  148.)  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Thomas 
of  Burnsal  and  of  Sir  Anthony  of  Spersholt,  but  I 
suspect  him  to  be  of  a  younger  generation. 

W.  D.  PINK. 

JOHN  ALLAN  ROLLS.  (See  8th  S.  iii.  370.)— In 
the  issue  for  May  13,  under  the  heading  'St. 
Thomas  Waterings,'  MR.  F.  ADAMS,  in  a  reference 
to  the  Rolls  family,  naturally  infers  that  John 
Allan  Rolls,  Lord  Llangattock,  is  a  grandson  of 
a  Mr.  John  Rolls  mentioned;  but  at  the  time  when 
he  was  advanced  to  the  peerage  the  London  papers 
stated  that  his  father,  John  Etherington-Welch- 
Rolla,  was  son  of  John  Etherington- Welch.  Can 
any  correspondent  give  authentic  information  on 
this  point  ?  J.  E. 

MANNERS  AND  VERNON  MOTTOES. — How  long 
have  the  Manners  family  borne  their  motto  "  Pour 
yparvenir";  and  is  there  any  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  Vernons  ever  used  "  Drede  God 
our  speed,'7  as  given  in  the  Grundy  and  Sullivan 
opera  of 'Haddon  Hall'? 

C.   E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 

Eden  Bridge. 

BOOK  WANTED.— I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can 
assist  me  though  the  medium  of  *N.  &  Q.'  in 
finding  out  where  I  can  see  a  copy  of  a  scarce 
book  entitled  '  Papers  relative  to  the  Family  of 
Wicker,  of  Sussex,'  folio,  1782.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  the  British  Museum  or  the  London 
Library.  A.  MYNOTT. 

'  SIR  JOHN  RUSSELL'S  POST  BAG.'— Can  any 
one  give  me  the  exact  title  of  a  book  published  in 
Oxford  about  the  year  1850  under  the  name  of 
1  Sir  John  Russell's  Post  Bag '  ?  William  Seweli 
was,  I  believe,  the  author.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  where  I  could  see  a  copy  of  the  work. 

M.  C.  OWEN. 

WILLIAM  MALET  (TWELFTH  CENTURY).  — A 
charter  in  favour  of  the  canons  of  Graville  (Nor- 
mandy), handwriting  of  the  twelfth  century,  but 
without  any  date,  mentions  in  Anglia  the  church 
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of  S.  Peter  de  Linlea,  and  the  church  of  All 
Hallows  de  Welia.  Can  any  one  refer  this  to 
localities  known  in  England  ;  and  to  which  possible 
branch  of  the  Malet  family  ?  G.  R. 

KILMARNOCK  WILLOW. — This  tree  grows  (W.  D. 
Howells,  in  his  *  Undiscovered  Country  ')  in  the 
Public  Garden,  Boston.  Does  it  grow  in  this 
country ;  and  by  what  name  do  we  know  it  ? 

W,  H.  PATTERSON. 

"  WEEPING  CHANCEL." — Can  any  one  tell  me 
what  is  meant  by  a  "weeping  chancel,"  and 
refer  me  to  examples  of  it  in  England  ?  GAT. 

[Is  there  some  reference  to  the  supposed  symbolism  in 
the  deflection  of  chancels.?— for  which  see  2nd  S.  x.  and 
xi.  passim.~\ 

HERALDIC. — Will  any  of  your  readers  who  are 
versed  in  heraldry  let  me  have  the  proper  English 
of  the  following  French  coats  of  arms  ? — 

De  Gueules  a  6  billettes  d'argent,  3,  2,  1,  an 
chef  de  meme. 

D'or  au  chef  d'azur  charg6  d'un  dextrochere 
vetu  d'un  fauon  d'hermines. 

ED.  CAULFEILD  HOUSTON. 

FRACTION  OF  THE  HIDE  IN  DOMESDAY.— Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  as  to  the  value  to 
foe  attached  to  the  fraction  of  the  hide  in  Domes- 
day ?  For  instance,  in  Cheshire,  under  Wervin,  it 
is  stated,  "  There  is  one  hide  and  two  parts  of  one 
hide."  Again,  under  Neston,  "There  are  two 
parts  of  two  hides,"  In  the  same  county  mention 
is  made  of  half  a  hide  and  a  third  of  a  hide,  and 
also  of  a  third  of  two  hides  (which  I  presume 
means  two-thirds  of  one  hide),  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  indication  as  to  the  value  of  a  "  part "  of  a 
hide.  WM.  FERGUSSON  IRVINE. 

Claughton,  Cheshire. 

"WHIPS"  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. — In 
connexion  with  the  recent  death,  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year,  of  Major  Thomas  Knox  Holmes,  it  has 
been  noted  that  he  was  '*  the  son  of  Mr.  William 
Holmes,  who  for  thirty-seven  years  was  Tory 
Whip  in  the  House  of  Commons."  This  lengthened 
period  seems  so  abnormal  that  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  dates  in  proof.  Has  any  list  of  the  leading 
party  whips,  or  whippers-in,  as  old  Parliamentarians 
used  to  call  them  (and  Mr.  Gladstone  does  so  still), 
«ver  been  compiled  ?  POLITICIAN. 

THEODOSIUS.— In  Baedeker's  <  Guide  to  Sicily  ' 
occurs  the  following  passage  in  reference  to  Syracuse 
and  its  siege  by  the  Saracens  in  A.D.  878 :  "  The 
monk  Theodosius  gives  an  appaling  account  of  the 
distress  of  the  besieged  and  the  ferocity  of  the 
victors."  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  who 
Theodosius  is,  and  what  work  he  wrote  ?  I  can 
procure  no  information.  I  thought  at  first  it 
might  be  Theodosius  Alexandras,  but  he  lived 
in  A.D.  417.  MOHAMMED. 


THE  REBELLION  OF  '98. 
(8th  S.  iii.  422  ;  iv.  70.) 

The  publication  within  the  last  few  years  of  a 
mass  of  hitherto  inaccessible  historical  material,  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert,  LL.D.,  late  Secretary,  Record 
Office,  Dublin,  has  been  a  great  boon  to  lovers  of 
Irish  history  ;  and  now  this  veteran  compiler  and 
editor  has  just  issued  a  most  important  work,  of 
priceless  value,  containing  '  Documents  relating  to 
Ireland,  1795-1804.'  These  original  state  papers 
carry  conviction  with  them,  unlike  some  histories 
written  to  support  the  party  views  and  prejudices 
of  their  writers.  They  can  be  said  to  represent 
the  events  happening  at  the  respective  periods,  the 
details  of  which  are  given  by  the  participators  in 
the  great  historical  dramas  enacted.  The  schedule* 
of  accounts  in  the  first  part  of  the  volume  supplies 
the  names  of  those  who  "  furnished  private  in- 
formation "  and  received  "  secret  service  money," 
clearly  showing  the  modus  operandi  of  the  execu- 
tive of  the  English  Gevernment  in  dealing  with 
the  rising.  The  infamous  Francis  Higgins  obtained 
1,OOOZ.  for  the  betrayal  of  the  gallant  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald.t  Mr.  Gilbert  informs  us  in  his  pre- 
face, p.  xii, — 

"that  the  letters  and  documents  in  the  second  part 
extend  from  1795  to  1799.  Many  of  them  are  from  the 
hitherto  unpublished  papers  of  Thomas  Pelham,  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  1795 
to  1798,  and  subsequently  Earl  of  Chicheater." 
One  of  the  grievances  of  Dissenters  and  Catholics 
was  that  they  had  to  pay  tithes  to  support  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England.  Frederick  Hervey, 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Earl  of  Bristol,  in 
a  letter  to  Thomas  Pelham  (see  p.  122),  states  : — 

'  You  do  not  know  the  nature  of  tithes  in  Ulster,  but 
here  it  is.  Besides  the  general  disadvantage  it  brings  Co 
agriculture,  by  the  short  uncertain  tenure  which  a  parson 
can  give  of  the  tenth  of  the  land's  produce  and  the  tiller's 
toil,  a  disadvantage  so  glaring  and  BO  oppressive,  it  ia 
amazing  that  any  enlightened  legislature  allows  it  to 
outlive  the  present  year." 

The  following  high  tribute  to  the  bravery  of  the 
United  Irishmen  is  paid  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  a 
despatch  to  William  Elliot,  pp.  135,  136:— 

"The  rebels  fought  at  Ballynahinch  (co.  Down),  as 
n  Wexford,  with  determined  bravery.  They  made  the 
attack,  and  used  some  wretched  ship  guns  mounted  on 
cars  with  considerable  address." 


*  Printed  from  the  original  manuscript  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  its  contents  are 
now  for  the  first  time  printed  in  full  by  Mr.  Gilbert. 
The  payments  commence  on  Aug.  21, 1797  and  termi- 
nate on  March  31, 1804.  It  was  gratifying  to  me  not  to 
find  any  members  of  the  sept  McGauran  or  McGovern 
referred  to  therein. 

t  Facing  the  title-page  is  a  portrait  of  this  gentleman  ; 
the  original,  by  Horace  Stone,  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinater. 
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Evidence  is  also  borne  as  to  the  rales  enforced  for 
sobriety  amongst  their  ranks,  and  the  charge 
against  them  of  universal  cruelty  is  successfully 
rebutted.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  occasioned  the  memory 
of  these  brave  men  to  be  cleared.  A  perusal  of 
his  excellent  work  will  show  how  absurd  are  the 
caricatures  by  Cruikshank  illustrating  Maxwell's 
« History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798.'  Vis- 
connt  Castlereagh,  in  a  despatch,  dated  June  6, 
1798,  Dublin,  p.  128,  to  Thomas  Pelham,  says  :— 
"  The  rebellion  seems  to  have  taken  serious  root  in 
Wexford.  Their  force  is  very  great,  the  body  in  question 
exceeding  ten  thousand  men,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  fire-arms,  and  conducted  with  an  attention  to  military 
principles." 

A  class  of  patriots  called  Defenders  merged  into 
the  United  Irishmen,  open  alike  to  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  Hiberno-Celt  and  Anglo-Gelt,  and 
in  Musgrave's  '  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellions  in  Ire- 
land/ in  the  appendix,  some  documents  are  given, 
one  signed  by  the  secretary,  Daniel  M'Goveran 
(McGovern  or  McGauran),  confirms  Mr.  Gilbert's 
book  in  respect  of  it  being  a  necessary  condition 
that  sobriety  should  be  strictly  observed.  The 
ever-to-be-regretted  massacre  of  Scullabogue  would 
have  been  better  left  unnoticed  by  MB.  WOODALL. 
Acts  were  committed  on  both  sides  and  repented 
of  afterwards.  However,  the  Southron  furnished  a 
precedent  after  the  battle  of  Culloden  (see  '  The 
White  Cockade/  by  James  Grant,  1867,  p.  411). 
rphd  Carew  Manuscripts,  carefully  preserved  in 
Lambeth  Palace  (see  Carew's  '  Cal.  State  Papers, 
Ireland ')  give  proof  of  most  objectionable  practices 
adopted  by  Care  wand  Mountjoy  in  their  subjuga- 
tion and  ruling  of  the  sister  isle  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, which  would  cause  honourable  soldiers  and 
statesmen  of  the  present  time  to  blush.  The  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  this  tome  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  is 
quite  clear  :  if  there  had  been  a  general  rising  in 
Ireland,  instead  of  it  being  confined  to  some  few 
counties,  the  insurrection  would  have  ended  in  favour 
of  the  Irish.  Cooke,  the  Under-Secretary,  in  a  letter 
to  Pelham,  dated  June  16,  1798,  p.  141,  stated  that 
the  situation  was  "critical,"  and  expressed  his 
doubts  as  to  what  might  be  the  result  if  parts  of 
the  south  should  "  burst  forth."  The  stout  resist- 
ance these  brave  and  hardy  men  made,  together 
with  their  soldierly  appearance,  form  a  singular 
contrast  to  the  scarecrow  figures  pictured  in  Max- 
well's book,  which  are  more  fitted  for  Fun  or  Judy 
than  an  historical  work.  The  Eirl  of  Camden, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  a  letter,  dated 
June  11,  1798,  to  Pelham,  p.  132,  states  :— 

"  You  may  be  assured  that  the  complexion  this  rebel- 
lion wears  is  the  most  serious  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Unless  Great  Britain  pours  an  immense  force  into  Ire- 
land the  country  is  lost.  Unless  she  sends  her  most  able 
generals  those  troops  may  be  sacrificed." 

I  take  this  excerpt  from  a  communication  of  Castle- 
reagh to  Pelham  dated  June  8,  1798,  pp.  130, 131 : 


"  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Major  Veeey,  of 
the  County  Dublin  regiment,  an  excellent  officer,  whose 
account  is  more  detailed  than  the  official  despatch  from 
General  Johnson.  An  enemy  that  only  yielded  after  a 
struggle  of  twelve  hours  is  not  contemptible.  Our 
Militia  soldiers  have  on  every  occasion  manifested  the 
greatest  spirit  and  fidelity  ;  in  many  instances  defective 
in  subordination,  but  in  none  have  they  shown  the  smallest 
disposition  to  fraternize,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pursue  the 
insurgents  with  the  rancour  unfortunately  connected 
with  the  nature  of  the  struggle." 

The  materials  afforded  by  the  publication  of  the 
'  Cal.  State  Papers,  Ireland/  with  Mr.  Gilbert's 
valuable  collection,  and  the  *  Carew  Cal.  S.P.I./ 
present  to  the  future  historian  of  Old  Erin  addi- 
tional data  that  previous  writers  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of.  JOSEPH  HENRY  McGovERN. 

60,  Victoria  Street,  Liverpool. 


"  STOAT,"  ITS  DERIVATION  (8th  S.  ii.  349,  514  ; 
iii.  417,  455  ;  iv.  115).— I  cannot  say  certainly 
how  far  this  word  goes  back,  but  it  occurs  in  Top- 
sell's  '  History  of  Four-footed  Beasts/  of  which  the 
original  edition  appeared  in  1607.  I  have  not  this 
at  hand,  but  ed.  1673,  p.  171,  has  "neither  Cat, 
Ferret,  Weasel,  Stoat,  or  other  noysome  Beast." 
John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet  (c.  1630),  in  '  The 
Praise  of  Hempseed,'  '  Works/  pt.  iii.  p.  64,  has: 

And  Weazeh,  Polecats,  Wildcats,  Stoats,  and  such 
Like  spoyling  Vermin  should  annoy  men  much. 

Whence  the  name  appears  to  have  been  well  known 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  dictionaries 
do  not  appear  to  have  got  the  word  so  early  ; 
Kersey's  edition  of  Phillips,  1706,  has  "State,  a 
kind  of  stinking  Ferret,"  but  the  word  is  not  in  the 
preceding  edition  of  1696.  We  may  possibly  have 
an  earlier  example  than  these,  but  our  more 
recent  materials  for  S  are  not  yet  incorporated  with 
the  main  series,  and  so  not  readily  accessible.  It 
has  been  assumed  that  the  word  is  the  same  as 
stot,  stott,  in  fourteenth  to  fifteenth  century,  applied 
opprobriously  to  a  woman  (mistress,  prostitute), 
chiefly  I  suppose  because  of  the  phrase  "stynkynge 
stott "  in  the  '  Woman  taken  in  Adultery '  in  the 

*  Coventry  Mysteries.'    But  this  is  inadmissible  ; 
this  word  occurs  three  times  in  the  place  in  ques- 
tion, as"thou  stotte,"  "  thou  stynkyng  stotte," 
rhyming  with  lot,  "  such  stottys  ";  also  in  Chaucer 

*  Friar's  Tale/  332,  "olde  stot,"  ur.,  "stott";  in 
Caxton  *  Tulle  '  as  "rebawde  stotte";  and  in  the 
'Book  of  St.    Albans/  &c.,   "a  Disworship  of 
Stottis,"  all  showing  a  short  vowel.    This  stot,  stott , 
stotte  is  identical,  at  least  in  spelling,  with  a  word 
meaning  an  ox,  steer,  bullock,  or  nag ;  but  whether 
these  are  the  same  word  or  not,  they  have  clearly 
nothing  to  do  with  stote,  stoat.     The  notion  that 
they  have  appears  to  be  derived  from  Bailey,  who 
having  in  his  folio  '  Dictionary  '  appropriated  Ker- 
sey-Phillips's  entry,    "  Stote,   a  kind  of  stinking 
ferret/'  has  inserted  as  a  separate  word,  "  Stote,  a 
young  horse  or  bullock."    The  octavo  hap,  as  one 
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entry,  "  Stoat,  a  stallion  horse  ;  also  a  sort  of  rat,' 
apparently  a  ' '  conflation  "  of  the  two  entries.  But 
Bailey's  stote,  stoat, <-  young  horse  or  bullock,"  is, 
we  know,  a  mere  error,  or  chain  of  errors,  for  stot, 
stott,  the  short  vowel  of  which  is  evidenced  by  a 
long  series  of  instances  from  Pierce  Plowman  to 
the  present  day.  In  other  words,  stole,  stoat,  the 
weasel,  has  a  long  o  wherever  we  know  it,  atot, 
stott,  stotte,  an  ox  or  nag,  and  the  same  spellings 
meaning  a  courtezan  or  a  strumpet,  have  short  o 
wherever  we  find  them,  except  in  Bailey's  "  con 
Hated"  entry.  Thus  all  attempts  at  derivation 
which  identify  the  weasel  with  the  bullock  are 
baseless  and  nugatory.  Of  the  actual  etymology  of 
stoat  nothing  has  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  dis- 
covered. I  think  the  word  is  of  southern  nativity, 
and  possibly,  from  its  late  appearance  in  books, 
originally  local ;  it  is  quite  unknown  to  me  as  a 
northerner,  except  as  a  book-word,  the  meaning  of 
which  I  have  to  recall  by  reflection  every  time  I 
come  across  it.  I  think  it  is  quite  unknown  in 
Scotland ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  how  far  north  it 
goes,  as  a  native  living  word  of  the  country  people, 
in  England.  (Stott,  a  bullock,  is,  I  need  hardly 
mention,  on  the  contrary,  mainly  northern ;  and 
stott,  a  strumpet  or  mistress,  seems  to. have  been 
generally  known.)  These  few  facts  may  help 
MR.  BIRKBECK  TERRY  to  investigate  the  word  both 
geographically  and  historically ;  I  hope  he  may  do 
so  to  some  purpose  before  we  reach  S. 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

FAIR  ROSAMUND  (8th  S.  iv.  109).— E.  S.  A.  will 
find  information,  at  once  trustworthy  and  ex- 
haustive, in  the  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography,' 
s.v.  "Clifford,  Rosamund."  K.  N. 

SIR  THOMAS  ROBINSON  (8th  S.  iii.  427).— Sir 
Thomas  Robinson,  of  Kentwell  Hall,  in  Long 
Melford,  co.  Suffolk,  one  of  the  prothonotaries 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  was  created  a  baronet 
January  26,  1681/2,  and  leaping  from  his  cham- 
ber window  in  the  Middle  Temple,  August  12, 
1683,  to  escape  a  fire  then  raging,  was  killed 
npon  the  spot  (admon.  P.C.C.,  August,  1683). 
By  Jane,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Lumley  Drew, 
of  Upton  Bishop,  co.  Hereford,  Esq.,  he  had 
issue  an  only  child,  Sir  Lumley  Robinson,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  who  succeeded  as  second  baronet. 
He  was  born  in  or  about  1648,  and  married 
(licence,  V.G.,  July  26),  1680,  Ann,  only  surviving 
child  and  sole  heiress  of  John  Lawrence,  of  the 
city  of  Westminster,  gent.,  sometime  secretary  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (third  son  of 
Edmund  Lawrence,  an  alderman  of  Chichester),  by 
Amy,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Richard  Williams  and 
Emily  Till,  both  likewise  of  Chichester.  Sir 
Lumley  Robinson  died  June  6,  and  waa  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  June  10,  1684,  aged 
thirty-six  (admon.  P.C.C.,  June,  1684).  His 
relict  married,  secondly,  August  2,  1688,  at, 


St.  Mary  Aldermary,  William  Foulis,  who  after 
her  death  succeeded  as  fourth  baronet  of  Ingleby 
Barwick.  They  had  issue  an  only  son,  Sir  William 
Foulis,  fifth  baronet.  She  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  December  13,  1690,  having  had 
issue  by  her  first  husband  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
The  son,  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  was  baptized  at 
the  Abbey  July  14,  1681,  and  died  s.p.  at  Beccles 
April  21,  1743,  when  the  title  became  extinct. 
The  daughter,  Ann  Robinson,  was  baptized  at  the 
Abbey  October  5,  1682,  and  married  Sir  Comport 
Fytch,  of  Southill,  in  Eltham,  and  Mount 
Maskell  and  Jacket's  Court,  in  North  Cray,  all 
co.  Kent,  Bart.  He  died  September  29,  1720 
(will  P.C.C.,  25  Buckingham).  His  widow  was 
buried  at  Eltham  April  29,  1737  (admon.  P.C.C., 
May  10, 1737,  to  daughter  Ann  Fytch,  erroneously 
styled  "  only  daughter"  in  the  grant).*  Sir  Com- 
port and  Lady  Fytch  had — besides  other  children 
who  died  in  infancy— a  son  Sir  William  Fytch, 
who  succeeded  as  third  baronet,  and  died  in 
minority  June  13,  1736  (buried  at  EUham),  when 
the  title  became  extinct ;  and  two  daughters  Ann 
and  Alice.  The  former  died  in  minority,  the 
latter  married,  in  the  chapel  of  Morden  College, 
in  Charlton  -  by  -  Greenwich,  October  28,  1740, 
Sir  John  Barker,  of  Sproughton,  co.  Suffolk, 
Bart.;  and  secondly,  Philip  Brooke,  of  Nacton 
Court,  in  the  same  county,  Esquire,  who  died 
September  22,  1762.  By  her  first  husband,  who 
died  June  7,  1757,  she  had  issue  an  only  child, 
Sir  John  Fytch  Barker,  Bart.,  born  July  25, 
1741,  married  in  1759  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Lloyd,  Knt.,  but  died  s.p.  January  3, 
1766,  devising  his  lands  in  Eltham  and  North  Cray, 
which  he  had  inherited  from  the  Comport  and 
Fytch  families,  to  an  entire  stranger,  the  descend- 
ants of  Sir  Comport  Fytch  having  become  extinct. 

Authorities  — Wills  at  P.C.C.,  Westminster 
Abbey  Registers,  Collins's  'Baronetage/  Burke's 
*  Extinct  Baronetage,'  Hasted's  'Kent,'  Streat- 
feild  and  Larkin's  'Kent,'  and  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine. 

Jane  Owtram,  widow  of  Prebendary  Owtram,  of 
Westminster,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Charles  II., 
by  her  will  dated  July  17,  1721  (P.C.O.,  185 
Buckingham),  bequeaths  to  "  Lady  flitch  my  Bohea 
Teapott  and  lamp,"  and  "to  Miss  Alice  flitch 
daughter  of  the  Said  Lady  flitch  my  little  diamond 
buckle  to  whom  in  some  sort  it  belongs."  There 
is  nothing  in  the  above  to  explain  the  connexion 
with  Dr.  Busby.  Can  any  one  say  anything  of  his 


Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Challenor  Smith 
has  kindly  referred  to  the  bond,  and  there  he  discovered 
that  the  administratrix  was  "  Alice  Fytch  of  the  parish 
of  St.  George  the  Martyr  spinster  only  daughter  of  the 
said  deceased."  So  that  •'  only  daughter  "  was,  after  all, 
correct ;  the  error  lay  in  the  Christian  name,  which  hae 
now  been  amended  in  the  Act  Book.  I  wonder  if  this 
a  the  first  occasion  on  which  'N.  &  Q.'  has  caused  a 
revision  of  P.C.C.  "  copy." 
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genealogy,  and  at  what  date  and  in  what  court  his 
will  was  proved  ? 

C.   E.   GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
Eden  Bridge. 

"INKHORNIZE"  (8th  S.  iii.  486).—  Cotgrave's 
'Dictionary'  has:  " Pedantizer.  To  pedantize  it, 
or  play  the  Pedant ;  to  domineere  over  lads ;  also 
to  inkhornize  it."  "  Inkhornism  "  is  used  in  Hall's 
4  Satires,' i.  viii.:— 

Like  as  she  were  some  light  skirt  of  the  rest, 
In  mightiest  inkhomitms  he  can  thither  wreat. 

Singer,  in  his  edition,  says  in  a  note  that  this  word 
was  probably  coined  by  Hall.  But  in  Nares's 
'  Glossary,'  edited  by  Halliwell  and  Wright,  it  is 
stated  that  "an  example  of  the  word  has  been 
quoted  from  Wilson's  '  Khetorike,'  fol.  82,  printed 
in  1553."  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

Though  this  word  is  rare — indeed,  as  rare  as 
MR.  SPINGARN  says — it  had  a  companion  in  old 
days  in  the  substantive  "  inkhornism,"  which  meant 
exactly  what  your  correspondent  tells  us  "  inkhorn 
terms  "  meant,  though  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
that  expression  beyond  the  instance  he  gives,  but 
only  with  "  inkhornism "  in  its  place.  Of  this 
word  there  is  an  instance  in  Bishop  Hall : — 
In  mightiest  inkhornisms  he  can  thither  wrest. 

Sat.  viii.  bk.  i. 

JNO.  BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
Barnes  Common. 

Halliwel),  in  his  '  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words,'  gives  the  following  example  of 
the  use  of  this  word : — 

"Inkhorn.  To  use  inkhorn  terms,  i.e.,  to  write 
affectedly,  and  use  fine  language.  '  Escorcher  le  Latin, 
to  inkhornize  it,  or  use  inkhorn  tearmes '  (Cotgrave)." 

"Inkhornism"  will  be  found  in  Hall's  'Satires,' 
i.  viii.  (London,  1599): — 

In  mightiest  inkhornisms  he  can  thither  wrest. 
See  also  *  N.  &  Q.,'  5th  S.  vi.  109,  254. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

SIR  CORNELIUS  VERMUYDEN  (8th  S.  iii.  429, 
478). — I  have  the  following  notes  on  this  name  and 
that  of  Fairmedow  : — 

(a.)  Mary  Upton,  of  a  Devonshire  family, 

married,  first,  Vermuyden,  M.D. ;  secondly, 

as  fourth  wife  of  Sir  John  Maynard,  serjeant-at- 
law,  knighted  1660,  born  1602,  died  October  9, 
1690;  thirdly  (Lie.,  November  17, 1691),  as  second 
wife  of  Henry,  sixth  Earl  of  Suffolk.  She  died 
1720.  See  Le  Neve, '  Knights,'  p.  117. 

(6.)  The  London  Visitation  of  1633  has  the 
following : — 

Giles  Vermuyden,  of  St.  Martin's  Dyke  in  Ze 
land,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Cornelius  War 
kendike,  of  the  same,  and  had  a  son. 

Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  of  Hatfield,  co.  York 


int.,  and  of  London,  had  arms  1629,  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Allsaints  Lapps,  of  Lon- 
don, and  had  issue, — 

1.  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  born  1626  (probably 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Compton  Keade, 
created  a  baronet  in  1660.     Her  sister  Elizabeth 
or  Anne  Reade   married  Sir  Fairmedow  Peney- 
stone,  Bart.,  of  Leigh,  co.  Sussex). 

2.  John. 

3.  Sarah  (probably  the  Sarah  Venn  referred  to 
KANTIUS  as  married  to  Thomas  Blake,  clerk). 

4.  Katherine  (probably  married  Thomas  Babing- 
;on,  of  Somersham,  who  was  born  August   11, 
1615,  and  died  1680,  leaving  two  sons,  who  died 
without  issue).    See  Burke's  *  History  of  the  Com- 
moners,' iv.  517. 

5.  Adriana. 

To  whom  may  be  added, — 

6.  Deborah,  daughter  of   Sir  Cornelius  Ver- 
muyden, Knt.,  married  as  first  wife  of  Sir  Francis 
Bickley,  third  baronet  of  Attleburgh,  co.  Norfolk, 
and  died  March  6, 1669,  leaving  a  son  whose  issue 
seems  to  be  extinct. 

(c.)  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Cornelius 
Fairmedow,  Knt.,  of  London,  married  Sir  Thomas 
Peney  stone,  second  baronet,  and  was  mother  of 
Sir  Thomas,  third  baronet,  and  of  Sir  Fairmedow, 
fourth  baronet,  mentioned  above.  Her  issue  is 
extinct. 

(d.)  I  think  it  is  Betham  (?  i.  317  or  ii.,  appendix, 
22)  who  mentions  that  Sir  Cornelius  Fairmedow 
married  Dionysia  Stonhouse  ;  but  my  note  is  im- 
perfect. Probably  the  same  person  as  is  mentioned 
by  Col.  Chester  as  dead  before  April  20, 1683, 
when  administration  was  taken  by  his  relict  Dame 
Dionysia.  SIGMA. 

"DANDY"  (6th  S.  viii.  515  ;  ix.  35,  135,  213, 
319  ;  7th  S.  viii.  487  ;  ix.  149  ;  8th  S.  iv.  81).— 
MR.  C.  B.  MOUNT  can  hardly  be  correct  when  he 
says,  "  the  dandy,  though  often  laughed  at,  has 
always  received  a  certain  amount  of  popular 
or  vulgar  admiration."  The  thing  "dandy,"  my 
experience  goes  to  show,  in  general  estimation,  is 
never  anything  else  than  "something  mean  and 
contemptible,"  like  Bishop  Fleetwood's  dandiprats. 
And,  at  any  rate,  the  newspapers  of  the  time  when 
dandies  were  numerous  failed  to  find  anything  in 
them  to  admire.  I  copy  the  following  from  the 
Northampton  Mercury  of  April  17,  1819,  because 
it  shows  the  estimation  in  which,  in  the  provinces, 
the  dandy  was  held,  and  because  it  mentions  the 
error  MR.  MOUNT  has  already  pointed  out  :— 

"  Origin  of  the  word  Dandy.— This  term,  which  has 
recently  been  applied  to  a  species  of  reptile  very  common 
in  the  metropolis,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  small 
silver  coin,  struck  by  King  Henry  VI F.,  of  little  value, 
called  a  dandy  pratt ;  and  hence  Bishop  Fleetwood  ob- 
serves, the  term  is  applied  to  worthless  and  contemptible 
persons." 

In   the  following  month  (May   15)   the  same 
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paper  commences  a  paragraph:  "At  a  dinne 
table,  a  short  time  ago,  one  of  those  nondesrcipt 
called  a  dandy  was  seated  at  the  top."  In  th 
remaining  eighteen  lines  the  nondescript  is  indif 
ferently  referred  to  as  beau,  fop  ("  with  an  affectec 
mincing  tone"  of  voice),  and  dandy.  Amon 
operative  shoemakers  of  to-day,  whilst  the  eland 
is  contemptible,  the  "dandy  workman"  is 
superior  craftsman  ;  and  a  dandy  pair  of  boots  ar 
the  work  of  a  "  don  "  hand.  A.  D. 

Northampton. 

I  was  writing  to  suggest  that  the  child,  th 
urchin,  was  the  original  sense  of  the  word  dandi 
prat,  and  that  the  coin,  having  a  diminutive  effig; 
on  it,  was  perhaps  thence  itself  called  a  dandiprat 
even  as  the  Scottish  coin  was  called  a  bawbee  from 
the  baby  face  of  James  IV.  on  it.  But  I  bethough 
me  of  writing  to  Mr.  Head,  of  the  Coin  Departmen 
of  the  British  Museum,  who  could  tell  me,  if  any  on< 
could,  whether  there  was  any  s^uch  coin  (value 
Ijd.)  and  what  was  the  effigy  upon  it.  H< 
answered,  in  effect,  that  there  was  no  such  coin  o_ 
Henry  VII.,  and  that  perhaps  it  was  the  sum,  not 
the  coin,  of  three  halfpence  which  was  called  a 
dandiprat.  I  wrote  again,  mentioning  the  objecl 
of  my  inquiry,  and  asking  if  there  was  any,  and 
what,  coin  of  those  times  with  a  diminative  effigy, 
suggesting  also  the  comparison  with  the  Scottish 
bawbee,  and  further,  that  if  there  was  a  silver  two- 
pence it  might  have  been  worn  and  cried  down  to 
three  halfpence. 

This  produced  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr. 
Wroth,  which  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the 
discussion  :  — 

"Mr.  Head  asks  me  to  answer  your  letter  of  yesterday. 
Leake  (who  quotes  Camden)  does  not  specify  the  coin 
of  Henry  VII.  to  which  the  name  dandiprat  is  said  to 
hare  been  given.  We  can  only  suppose  that  it  was  some 
small  coin  of  the  Tudor  period.  The  2rf.  piece  (half 
groat)  of  Henry  VII.  has  a  small  head  of  the  king  on  it 
(•o  also,  however,  has  the  shilling  of  the  same  reign), 
and  the  silver  penny  of  Henry  VII.  has  a  small  seated 
figure  of  the  king  on  it.  Your  ingenious  explanation 
that  the  name  dandiprat  was  given  because  of  the  small 
head,  or  the  small  figure  on  the  coin,  is  therefore  possible. 
However,  the  derivation  of  the  coin-name  bawbee  from 
ie  baby  James  IV.—  which  you  quote  as  analogous—  in- 
rolves  a  numismatic  difficulty,  and  is  not  now  generally 
accepted,  I  think.  I  am  rather  inclined  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  dandiprat  was  merely  suggested  by  the  small 
wze  of  the  coin  :  thus  the  2d.  and  Id.  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
the  l£d.  piece  (firat  issued  by  Elizabeth)  would  be  in 
popular  estimation  the  small  children,  the  dandipratg  of 
the  coinage.  (What,  however,  is  the  date  of  the  first 
known  appearance  of  the  word  dandiprat  in  the  sense 
a  child?)  The  passage  from  the  old  arithmetic, 
previously  referred  to  in  Mr.  Head's  letter,  shows  that 


vria  also  applied  to  the  sum  of  lArf.,  not  neces- 
sarily to  a  coin  of  that  value. 

The  seated  figure,  had  the  sum  been  Hrf.,  would 

nave  very  well  suited  my  argument  ;  and  indeed 

name  may  have  really  been  given  to  the  coins, 

itner  for  the  reason  given  by  me  or  for  that  sug- 


gested by  Mr.  Wroth,  and  may  have  been  inherited 
by  the  l$d.  piece  of  Elizabeth.  In  either  case  the 
dwarf  or  "child  name  may  well  have  preceded  the 
coin-name,  even  though  we  have  no  literary  evi- 
dence of  it.  Your  correspondents  probably  know 
Stanyhurt's, — 

if  yeet  soom  progenie  from  me 

Had  crawl'd  by  the  fatherd,  if  a  cockney  dandiprat  hop- 
thumb, 
Pretty  lad  ./Eneas  in  my  court  wantoned. 

'  ^n.,'  iv.  349. 

HENRY  H.  GIBBS. 

Aldenham. 

MR.  MOUNT'S  article  on  this  word  reminds  me 
that  there  is  yet  another  sense  in  which  it  is  used. 
Chambers's  'Book  of  Days'  (article  "Spectre- 
Dogs  ")  gives  one  local  name  of  the  "  Gabriel 
hounds"  as  "the  devil  and  his  dandy -dogs." 
Why  "dandy-dogs"?  Surely  there  can  be  no 
connexion  between  the  attendants  of  der  wilde 
Jciger,  a  Pall  Mall  exquisite,  or  poor  "  tu  Pas 
voulu  "  Dandin.  A.  0.  Pushkin,  the  eminent  Rus- 
sian author,  in  introducing  his  Pendennis-like 
hero  Eugene  Ooegin,  describes  him  as  being 
dressed  ''like  a  London  dandy." 

FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 
51,  Medora  Road,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

For  a  rather  startling  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of 
dandy,  see  the  first  published  '  Hie  et  Ubique '  of 
Sir  William  Fraser,  pp.  102,  103. 

G.  MILKER  GIBSON  CULLTJM. 

HYPATIA  (8th  S.  iv.  106).— I  submit  readily  to 
the  correction  of  so  competent  a  scientific  authority 
as  MR.  W.  T.  LYNN.     But  I  may  be  allowed  to 
state  that  in  a  treatise  on  hydrostatics,  I  think  by 
Or.  Lardner,  the  author,  after  denying  that  Archi- 
medes invented  the  hydrometer,  goes  on  to  state 
hat  the  real  inventor  was  a  learned  lady  of  Con- 
tantinople,  named   Hypatia.     I  consulted  such 
accounts  as  were  at  hand  respecting  her  of  Alex- 
andria, and  finding  no  reference  to  the  hydro- 
meter in  connexion  with  her  name,  I  adopted  the 
tatement  in  question,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  seem 
;o  me  impossible  that  there  might  have  been  two 
earned  ladies  of  the  same  name. 

0.  TOMLINSON. 
Highgate.  N. 

ON  B£  RANGER'S  SONG,  *  LA  D£ESSE  '  (8th  S.  iv. 
05).— See  *  The  Book  of  French  Songs '  ("Chandos 
Classics"),  translated  by  the  late  John  Oxenford. 
n  a  brief  preface  to  this  song  he  gives  the  in- 
orination  sought  by  your  correspondent. 

C.  H.  S. 

BirkJale,  Southport. 

STARTLING    ASSERTIONS  (8th    S.   iv.   48). — It 
eems  probable  that  a  sixteenth  century  candle 
would  not  perish  in  the  way  W.  S.  B.  H.  men- 
ions.     The    Archaeological   Journal  (Institute), 
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April  5,  1883,  contains  an  engraving  of  a  candle 
•which  is  believed  to  be  of  pre -Reformation  date. 
I  have  heard  of  candles  of  the  Roman  time  being 
found  in  mines,  but  I  am  not  able  to  give  refer- 
ence to  my  authority.  I  think  the  discovery  was 
made  somewhere  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  I  can 
remember  well  the  time  when  tinder  was  in  com- 
mon use.  It  certainly  did  not  flame.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  but  one  way  of  making  tinder, 
therefore  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  did  not  do  so  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  A  YORKSHIREMAN. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  tinder  will  flare 
up.  I  was  familiar  with  getting  a  light  by  this 
means  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  I  could  by 
blowing  produce  a  greater  heat,  but  never  flame. 
I  have  the  old  apparatus,  and  have  just  tried  it, 
but  there  was  no  flame.  As  to  the  candle,  pro- 
bably mice  had  eaten  it  up.  G.  H.  THOMPSON. 

Alnwick. 

Wax  would  certainly  not  moulder  away.  I  have 
a  piece  of  candle  from  Wykeham's  chantry  in  1404 ; 
at  any  rate,  pre-Reformation.  E.  L.  G. 

SMALLBRIDGE,  SUFFOLK  (8th  S.  iv.  68).— Your 
correspondent  BEAULIED  will,  I  think,  find  that  the 
place  he  is  inquiring  for  is  a  noted  mansion  house, 
called  Smallbridge,  in  the  parish  of  Bures  St. 
Mary,  in  Suffolk.  The  Walgrave  or  De  Walde- 
grave  families  were  long  residents  there,  and  many 
were  knighted.  Of  the  \Vulgraves  seated  here  in 
1483  and  1526  I  have  many  notes  and  memo- 
randa. C.  GOLDING. 

Colchester. 

There  is  a  farm  of  that  name  in  the  parish  of 
Bures  St.  Mary,  Suffolk,  which  may  possibly  be  the 
small  estate  inquired  for  by  BEAULIEU. 

J.  H.  J. 

There  is  a  Smallbridge  in  the  village  of  Bures, 
on  the  Essex  border  of  Suffolk,  some  six  miles 
from  Sudbury.  This  was  long  the  seat  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Waldegrave,  but  is,  I  believe, 
now  a  farmhouse.  Probably  this  is  the  estate 
referred  to  by  BEAULIEU.  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

EPIGRAPH  (8th  S.  iv.  26). — For  some  rhymes  of  a 
similar  kind  see  '  Metrical  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert ' 
(Surtees  Soc.),  245-7.  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Doncaster. 

THE  PERSIAN  POET  KHAYYAM  (8th  S.  iv.  26). 
— MR.  BOUCHIER  queries  the  name  of  this  poet. 
The  real  surname  of  'Omar  was  Khayyam,  an 
Arabic  word  signifying  a  tentmaker,  derived  from 
Khaima,  a  tent,  and  adopted  into  the  Persian 
language.  Keyam  is  entirely  inadmissible. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

SIR  JOHN  FALSTAFF  (8th  S.  iii.  425  ;  iv.  36).— 
Shakespeare  may  have  borrowed  the  name  of 
Falstaff  from  that  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe  of.  Caistor, 


but  I  believe  that  his  conception  of  this,  his  finest 
creation,  was  entirely  original,  and  that  it  was 
based  on  his  own  keen  appreciation  of  the 
amalgam  which  is  known  as  human  nature  rather 
ban  on  any  dryasdust  reading  of  history.  That 
Shakespeare  must  have  known  the  "  fat  knight," 
not,  perhaps,  in  one  personality,  but  amongst  his 
own  intimates  of  the  tavern  and  the  stage,  I  feel 
perfectly  certain. 

MRS.  BOGER  mentions  a  messuage  belonging  to 
Sir  John  Fastolfe  in  Horsleydown  called  "The 
Bores-head,"  and  adds,  "May  not  this  have  sug- 
gested to  Shakespeare  the  meetings  at  the  '  Boar's 
Head '  in  Eastcheap  ?  "  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
Shakespeare  was  hardly  likely  to  be  cognizant  of 
the  details  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe's  property,  he 
nowhere  mentions  that  the  meetings  of  Prince 
Hal  and  his  boon  companions  took  place  at  the 
"Boar's  Head"  in  Eastcheap.  They  certainly 
took  place  at  a  tavern  in  Eastcheap,  but  that 
that  tavern  was  the  "  Boar's  Head  "  is  mere  con- 
jecture, founded  on  a  tradition  that  dates  back  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  not  corroborated 
except  by  the  fact  that  the  "  Boar's  Head  "  seems  • 
to  have  been  the  principal  inn  in  that  thoroughfare 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  fact  cited  by  MRS. 
BOGER  has  therefore  no  bearing  on  the  question. 
W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

Shakspere's  character  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  was 
not  imaginary  ;  indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  he 
drew  from  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  It  has  been 
clearly  proved  that  our  great  dramatist  followed 
the  scheme  of  an  old  play  entitled  '  The  Famous 
Victories  of  Henry  V.,'  acted  before  1588,  in 
which  the  Lollard  martyr  is  degraded  as 
"Jockey,"  a  sort  of  pantaloon,  a  useful  stock 
character  in  Catholic  times.  The  identification  of 
Jockey  with  Lord  Cobham  was  fully  carried  out 
in  a  later  play,  'Sir  John  Oldcastle,'  part  i., 
and  is  confirmed  by  Shakspere  himself  in 
'  2  Henry  IV.,'  III.  ii.,  "  Then  was  Jack  Fal- 
staff, now  Sir  John,  a  boy  ;  and  page  to  Thomas 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk " ;  it  being  proved 
that  Oldcastle  was  so  brought  up. 

In  the  play  of '  Sir  John  Oldcastle,'  part  i.,  the 
martyr  is,  so  to  put  it,  canonized,  and  the 
degraded  Jockey  becomes  Sir  John  of  Wrotham, 
a  debauched  Catholic  priest,  thus  turning  the 
tables ;  just  as  in  chap-books  of  that  day  we  find 
"the  Mirror  of  Martyrs"  and  the  "Rufl&an 
Knight "  put  for  the  same  person.  Thus  were  the 
renowned  Fastolf  and  Cobham  dragged  through 
the  mud  of  hostile  bigotry  ;  the  debauched  Sir 
John  Falstaff,  vice  Oldcastle,  promoted,  is 
denounced  as  "  a  pampered  glutton  "  in  one  play, 
while  another  explains  "  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr, 
and  this  is  not  the  man."  A.  HALL. 

"SALZBERY"  AND  "SOMBRESET"  (8th  S.  ii 
101,   197,  272,  370  ;  iv.   31).— I  have  not  " 
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able  to  discover  who  the  anonymous  author  of  the  I  member  of  the  Lorraine  family  of  that  name,  and 
French  MS.  was,  but  there  is  internal  evidence  to  that  he  was  a  distinguished  medical  man  ;  and 
show  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  special  embassy  I  gave  it  as  a  suggestion  that  this  might  be  the 
sent  to  represent  the  Court  of  France  at  the  Dr.  Mercy  concerning  whom  inquiry  was  made, 
nuptials  at  Buda  in  1502.  The  festivities  are  although  he  did  not  live  in  Louis  XIV.'u  reign, 
described  in  the  shape  of  a  report  or  letter  written  |  having  been  born  in  1775. 
by  the  author  of  his  own  accord  to  Anne  of  Brit- 
tany, Queen  of  France,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Madame  Anne  de  Foix  as  "votre  cousine  ger- 
maine,"  and  it  is  he,  not  I,  who  stated  that  when 
Anne  de  Foix's  arms  were  displayed  they  proved 
her  relationship  to  two  royal  families.  One  of 


CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 


these  was,  of  course,  Navarre ;  the  other  could 


SHAKSPEARE'S  BIOGRAPHY  (8th  S.  iv.  104). — In 
my  reply  (8th  S.  iii.  169)  to  MR.  W.  A.  HENDER- 
SON'S article  (p.  9  of  the  same  volume)  I 
endeavoured  to  be  as  full  and  complete  in  my 


only  have  been  France,  through  either  the  Albret  answera  as  the  circumstances  would  admit.  If  I 
family  or  Anne  of  Brittany,  who  was  the  daughter  were  to  attempt  to  reply  to  his  recent  rejoinder 
of  Margaret  de  Foil  and  Francis  II.,  the  last  Duke  (ant*,  P-  104),  I  should  have  to  repeat  what  has 


of  Margaret 

of  Brittany.  The  writer,  perhaps,  assumed  that 
everybody  knew  that  his  royal  mistress  was 
De  Foix's  daughter,  but  the  lilies  of  France  would, 
of  course,  be  more  obvious  to  the  uninitiated. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Katharine,  the 
daughter  of  the  third  Michael  de  la  Pole,  was 
released  from  her  vows,  and  that  it  was  she  who 
married  the  son  of  the  "  Capidawe."  Who  found 
her  dowry  1  Her  grandfather  was  carried  off  by 
the  "flux "under  the  walls  of  Haifleur  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1415  ;  her  father  died  a  soldier's  death 
about  five  weeks  after  that  date  at  Agincourt,  and 
her  mother  followed  him  in  1419.  Little  Katharine 
and  her  two  younger  sisters  were  now  coheiresses 
to  all  their  grandfather's  land?,  manors,  and 
estates  not  held  in  tail  male.  At  the  inquisition 
post  mortem,  held  at  Sculcoates,  near  Hull 
(7  Hen.  V.,  No.  62),  her  second  son,  William, 
then  Earl,  later  Marquis  and  Duke  of  Suffolk,  was 
declared  heir  male.  There  is  no  record  to  show 
how  and  when  these  children  were  disinherited  (cf. 


been  already  said.  In  my  original  note  (8th  S.  ii. 
42)  I  brought  forward  fifteen  points  of  comparison 
in  the  respective  careers  of  Shakspere  and  Moliere. 
Some  of  these  points  were  sufficiently  obvious  ; 
others  (such  as  the  reluctance  to  print  their 
dramas)  seemed  to  me  to  admit  of  proof ;  while  a 
third  set  (such  as  whether  Shakspere 'a  marriage 
were  happy  or  unhappy)  were  a  matter  of 
inference  from  the  scanty  material  at  command. 
Now  I  would  ask  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
pursue  the  subject  further.  MR.  HENDERSON 
and  I  may,  it  is  hoped,  entertain  friendly  relations 
with  each  other,  and  yet  agree  to  differ. 

MR.  HENDERSON  is  of  opinion  that  Shakspere 
dedicated  many  of  his  sonnets  to  his  wife.  This 
opens  the  door  to  a  very  wide  subject  of  discus- 
sion. C.  TOMLINSON. 

Highgate,  N. 

BOOKS   WITH  THEIR   BACKS   TO   THE   WALL  (4tt 

S.  i.  577  ;  ii.  44,  214;  iv.  11,  40;  x.  451,  523).— 
That  the  volumes  on  the  shelves  of  a  library  should 


*  The  History  of  the  Manor  of  Myton,'  by  John    gtand  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  is  an  odd  in- 


Travis-Cook,  Hull,  1890).  The  two  younger 
children  died  about  New  Year,  1421/2,  and 
Katharine  entered  a  nunnery  in  1423.  If  she  was 
released  from  her  vows,  and  married  the  son  of 
the  Captal  of  Buch,  Duke  William  felt  morally 
bound  to  find  her  a  dowry,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason,  probably,  that  he  induced  the  king  to  make 
her  husband  Earl  of  Kendal,  and  otherwise  "  sin- 
gularly enrich  "  the  young  couple.  History,  there- 
fore, favours  MR.  WILLIAMS'S  theory ;  but  do  not 
let  us  forget  that  it  is  only  a  theory. 

According  to  Frost,  Richard,  the  uncle  of  Duke 
William,  died  without  leaving  issue.     L.  L.  K. 


version  of  the  present  fashion.  Like  other  obso- 
lete practices,  it  now  seems  as  absurd  as  it  once 
appeared  natural. 

Well-nigh  a  dozen  writers  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  have 
written  on  this  inverted  style  of  arrangement,  but 
have  adduced  no  instance  of  its  recent  existence, 
save  in  the  Spanish  Escorial,  where  the  present 
writer  wondered  at  it  in  1867.  They  argue  that 
it  must  have  once  been  a  reality  from  engravings, 
no  one  of  which  is  later  than  1747.  One  and  all, 
however,  were  ignorant  of  a  survival  of  the  ancient 
mode  not  only  within  the  four  seas,  but  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  London. 

The  library  in  Wimborne  Minster  is  to-day  as 


CHARLES  MERCY  (8th  S.  iv.  49,  77, 113).— I  beg  perfect  a  specimen  as  could  anywhere  be  seen  in 

to  state  that  I  did  not  furnish  any  information,  mediaeval  times  of  the  inverted  order  of  ranging 

exact  or  otherwise,  respecting  Charles  Mercy,  nor  books.     Near  the  middle  of  the  south  aisle  a  door 

did  I  say  that  there  was  "a  medical  man  of  the  opens  into  a  vestry,  from  which  we  ascend  by  a 

name  of  Charles  Merci  in  Louis  XlV.'s  reign,"  or  corkscrew  stair  into  the  minster  library,  formerly 

that  there  was  a  Charles  Mercy  in  the  Comte  de  called  the  treasure  chamber.     The  volumes,  said 

Merci's  family.     What  I  did  say  was  that  there  to  number  240,  stand  on  the  shelves  with  the  cut 
was  a  Francois  Chriatophe  Florimond  de  Mercy,  a  |  edges  of  their  leaves  toward  the  spectator,  except 
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some  half  a  dozen  tamed  about  in  modern  fashion 
by  accident.  On  an  upper  shelf  there  are  52 
volumes,  10  of  which,  forming  a  set,  are  numbered 
on  their  leaf  edges.  The  names  of  others  are  in- 
scribed in  the  same  way  on  several  books  of  the  47 
on  a  lower  shelf.  Each  tome,  whether  above 
or  below,  is  secured  by  a  chain  riveted  into  the 
left  side  of  the  cover,  which  also  has  a  ring 
fastened  to  an  iron  bar  running  along  the  edge  of 
the  shelf.  A  sloping  consultation-stand,  very  much 
like  a  prie-dieu,  slides  from  side  to  side  just  below 
the  shelf.  These  minutiae  are  among  those  shown 
by  a  photograph  brought  home  in  1891  from  an 
English  cycling  tour  by  the  secretary  of  the  Wis- 
consin Historical  Society.  The  volumes  are  noted 
in  Baedeker  as  chained,  but  nothing  is  said  of 
their  placement.  Hutchins  also  is  cilent  on  this 
point,  though  he  has  much  to  say  of  the  library  in 
his  four  magnificent  quartos  concei-ning  Dorset- 
shire. He  complained  that  the  treasure  room 
collection  had  no  tolerable  catalogue,  and  claimed 
that,  as  the  local  clergy  had  no  cure  of  souls,  they 
might  easily  have  leisure  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Such  a  catalogue,  by  W.  Lowe,  was  published  at 
Wimborne  in  1863.  It  is  worth  study  as  a  typical 
specimen  of  the  bibliothecal  store  of  richer  English 
incumbents  two  centuries  ago,  for  the  library, 
dating  from  1686,  was  a  bequest  from  the  local 
rector,  and  no  doubt  composed  of  the  books  in  his 
study.  JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wia.,  U.S. 

"RUMBELOW":  ST.  YAGO  DE  LEON  (8th  S.  iv. 
89). — Halliwell  gives  rumbelow  as  "  a  very  favour- 
ite burden  of  a  sea-song."  The  burden  of  the 
Cornwall  Furryday  song  is  "  with  halantow  rum- 
below." Bardsley  quotes  from  'The  Squire  of 
Low  Degree ': — 

Your  mariners  shall  synge  arow 
Hey  ho  and  rumbelow. 

It  can  also  be  found  as  a  burden  to  a  "  new 
ballade  made  of  Thomas  Cromwell"  (1540)  in 
Percy's  *  Reliques '  (book  ii.  No.  11),  beginning, — 

Both  man  and  chylde  is  glad  to  here  tell 
Of  that  false  traytoure  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Now  that  he  is  set  to  learn  to  spell. 
Synge  trolle  on  away,  trolle  on  away, 
Synge  heave  and  howe  rombelowe  trolle  on  away. 

The  word  does  not  seem  to  have  any  definite 
meaning,  save  as  a  roystering  chorus,  or  refrain, 
sung  by  the  sailors  when  heaving  the  anchor.  Such 
choruses  are  still  in  use  among  our  local  seamen, 
when  hauling  "  with  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong 
pull,  and  a  pull  all  together."  Curiously  the  wore 
has  become  a  surname  of  a  family  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  county,  probably  derived  from  the  same 
source.  W.  B.  GERISH. 

Great  Yarmouth. 

This  word  is  registered,  but  not  explained,  in 
my  *  Supplementary  Glossary,'  s.v.  "Rombelow.' 


t  occurs  in  Marlowe's  4  Edward  II.,'  Il.'ii.,  as  the 

mrden  of  a  song  or  "jig": — 
With  a  heave  and  a  ho, 
What  weeneth  the  King  of  England 
So  soon  to  have  won  Scotland? 
With  a  rombelow. 

[)yce  notes  on  this,  "  Common  burdens  to  songs  ; 
see  Skelton's  '  Works,'  ii.  110,  ed.  Dyce." 

I  cannot  now  verify  this  reference,  but  if  row- 
wlow  occurs  there,  it  is  an  older  instance  of  its  use, 
or  Skelton  died  in  1529.  Surely  such  burdens  of 
songs  have  often  no  meaning  at  all.  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  definite  significance  in  "  Tol- 
de-rol-lol "  or  "  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay." 

Rumbelow,  however,  is  found  in  another  con- 
nexion. Hycke-Scorner  (Hawkins's  '  Eng.  Drama,7 
.  88)  mentions  "  the  londe  of  Rumbelowe  thre  myl 
out  of  hell";  and  Stanyhurst  ('^n.,'  i.  206) 
peaks  of  the  Trojans  as  sailing  "  through  Sicil  his 
raging  wyld  frets  and  rumbolo  rustling." 

T.  LEWIS  0.  DAVIES. 

Pear  Tree  Vicarage,  Southampton. 

Halliwell  has  "  Rumbelow,  a  very  favourite 
burden  to  an  ancient  sea  song  " ;  with  a  reference 
to  a  Cornish  song. 

Raleigh,  in  the  *  Discovery  of  Guiana,'  refers  to 
St.  Yago  de  Leon  as  "  Sant  lago  de  Leon  on  the 
coast  of  the  Caracas."  Caracas  is  now  the  capital 
city  of  the  Venezuelan  states,  and  Santiago  is 
written  as  one  word.  C.  C.  B. 

"  AMOROUS  "  (8th  S.  iv.  69).— It  is  evident  that 
"to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass"  is  a  phrase 
of  eloquence  in  which  an  idea  is  conveyed  sono- 
rously to  the  hearer's  mind,  without  being  in  itself 
strictly  reducible  to  what  is  called  logical  sequence, 
or  severe  grammar.  Schmidt's  interpretation  is  to 
me  more  inexplicable  than  the  original.  It  is  what 
you  may  expect  of  a  commentator,  especially  when 
he  is  a  German — Bohemia  is  not  Germany.  Richard 
says  in  the  preceding  line  that  he  is  not  shaped 
by  Nature  for  amorous  disport  and  the  fantastic 
posturings  that  lovers  practice.  Then,  of  course, 
Shakspere's  next  step  is  to  conjure  life  into  the 
looking-glass,  and  make  it  amorous,  giving  back 
reflexively  love's  tricks  displayed  before  it,  the 
rehearsal  of  a  lover's  paces  to  that  "  picture  of  no- 
body," the  mistress  of  his  impassioned  soul.  Dyce 
says  nothing  on  this  line,  Johnson  and  Steevens 
nothing,  and  Cowden  Clarke  nothing.  It  is  only 
since  we  have  begun  challenging  every  word  that 
anybody  has  wanted  an  explanation.  Our  mistake 
to-day  is  to  suppose  that  great  poets  care  anything 
for  logic  or  grammar.  If  they  feel  they  will  be 
understood,  they  will  risk  any  form  provided  it 
sound  well.  They  are  content  with  achieving  the 
object  of  speech— and  I  think  the  reader  might 
be  also.  C.  A.  WARD. 

For  the  interpretation  of  a  poet  we  require 
imagination  as  well  as  a  dictionary,  and  especially 
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so  when  the  poet  is  Shakspeare.  Here  we  have  a 
man  ogling  his  image  in  the  glass,  and  the  image 
in  the  glass  ogling  him  back.  In  the  poet's  mind  the 
glass  stands  for  the  reflection  in  it,  and  as  the 
reflection  is  an  amorous  one,  so  is  the  glass.  A  more 
perfect  and  living  picture  of  a  vain  self-love  wa: 
never  drawn.  C.  0.  B. 

As  Richard  was  ugly  and  misshapen,  his  face 
could  call  up  no  thought  of  love  in  any  one  who 
saw  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  repulsive  feeling ;  so 
the  reflection  to  himself  would  show,  and  take 
away  the  desire  to  look  again.  A.  B. 

The  phrase  seems  explained  by  the  sequel — 
I  that  am  rudely  stamp'd  and  want  love's  majesty 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph, 

looking-glass  being  thus  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
nymph  before  whom  Richard  says  he  cannot  strut 
as  if  it  were  before  a  mirror.  By-the-by,  I  wonder 
nobody  has  suggested  "an  amonms-looking  lass 
but  perhaps  Theobald  or  some  such  man  has. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

A  CURIOUS  SIGNET  RING  (8th  S.  iv.  9).— The 
signet  ring  is  silver.  The  engraved  profile  on  the 
white  cornelian,  I  am  informed  by  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Robert  Ready,  chief  of  the  Department  of 
Seals  at  the  British  Museum,  is  that  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  the  emblem  engraved  on  the  side  of  the 
portrait  being  a  comet.  Is  anything  known  of  L. 
Wattier,  the  engraver,  whose  name  is  beautifully 
cut  in  minute  characters  on  the  side  of  the  seal. 

HUBERT  SMITH. 

"HOODLUMISM"  (8th  S.  iii.  449;  iv.  17).— This 
word  does  not  appear  to  be  given  in  any  dictionary 
or  glossary,  and  is,  I  imagine,  a  product  of  very 
modern  journalism,  although  I  had  never  seen  it 
until  it  came  under  my  observation  in  MR.  BIER- 
LET'S  query.  Hoodlum  is,  however,  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  language,  and  is  denned  by  both 
the  '  Century '  and  by  Webster's  *  International ' 
dictionaries,  the  latter  stating  that  it  is  "U.S. 
colloq.,  of  unknown  origin";  but  in  Bartlett's 
'Diet,  of  Americanisms'  we  have  an  embarrass- 
ment de  richesse,  inasmuch  as  four  different  sources 
are  given  whence  the  word  is  derived. 

One  explanation  is  from  the  Congregationalist  of 
Sept.  26,  1877  :— 

"  A  newspaper  man  in  San  Francisco,  in  attempting  to 
coin  a  word  to  designate  a  gang  of  young  street  arabs 
under  the  beck  of  one  '  Muldoon,'  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
dubbing  them  noodlums;  that  i*,  simply  reversing  the 
leader  •  name.  In  writing  the  word  the  strokes  of  the 
n  did  not  correspond  in  height,  and  the  compositor, 
taking  the  n  for  an  h,  printed  it  hoodlum.  Hoodlum  it 
w,  and  probably  ever  will  be." 

In  the  LOB  Angeles  Express  of  Aug.  25,  1877, 

b  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  several 

bad  boys  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of 


stealing  had,  as  their  cry  of  warning,  "  Huddle 
'em,  huddle  'em."  An  article  headed  'Huddle 
'em/  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Times, 
describing  the  gang.  The  name  thus  applied  to 
them  was  soon  contracted  into  hoodlum. 

A  correspondent  in  the  San  Francisco  Morning 
Call  of  Oct.  27,  1877,  says  that  before  the  war  a 
boys'  military  company  was  formed,  which  adopted 
as  part  of  their  uniform  a  curious  headdress  which 
resembled  a  fez : — 

"  The  gamins  called  it  a  hood,  and  the  company 
became  known  as  the  hoods.  The  rowdy  element  of  the 
city  adopted  much  of  the  dress  of  the  company  referred 
to,  who  were  soon  after  designated  as  hoodlums." 

Another  writer  in  the  same  paper  says  that  the 
term  was  first  applied  to  certain  girls  who  wore 
hoods. 

I  decidedly  favour  the  first  derivation  of  the 
word  given.  Hoodlumism  is  clearly  derived  from 
hoodlum.  A.  MONTGOMERY  HANDY. 

New  Brighton,  N.Y.,  U.S. 

VANISHING  LONDON  (8th  S.  iii.  446;  iv.  11). — 
Since  writing  my  former  note  I  have  become 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Philip  Norman's  excellent 
little  book  on  'London  Signs  and  Inscriptions/ 
which  was  reviewed  at  p.  60  of  the  present  volume 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  The  old  house,  No.  22,  Cloth  Fair, 
to  which  I  drew  attention,  ha?  not  passed  unnoticed 
by  Mr.  Norman,  who  points  out  (p.  137)  that  the 
armorial  shield  on  the  front  is  the  coat  of  Richard 
Rich,  who  was  made  a  baron  in  1547,  and  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Holland. 
The  tinctures  which  I  gave  are  not  correct,  the 
field  of  the  shield  being  gules  and  the  crosses  or ; 
but  the  relic  has  suffered  so  much  from  wind  and 
weather  that  it  is  impossible  to  rightly  make  it 
out.  I  may  add  that  there  is  more  than  one  view 
of  the  old  house  in  the  Crace  Collection,  in  the 
Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  it  seems 
lard  to  think  that  this  interesting  historical 
memento  of  the  distinguished  family  that  founded 
Holland  House  at  Kensington  must  soon,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  pass  away. 

The  tablets  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
jondon  streets  and  the  dates  of  their  building  or 
ompletion  possess  some  historical  value;  and 
although  so  many  remain  that  Mr.  Norman  does 
not  attempt  a  list,  he  mentions  several  good  ex- 
mples.  One  of  those  omitted  by  him  is  the  tablet 
at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Rathbone  Place,  now 
iffixed  to  a  modern  house,  which  bears  the  inscrip- 
ion,  "Rathbones  |  Place  in  |  Oxford  |  Street  | 
.718."  This  possesses  some  interest  from  the  fact 
hat  Rathbone  Place  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
treet  built  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Tyburn 
load  to  the  westward  of  St.  Giles's  Pound,  which 
tood  on  the  site  of  the  brewery  at  the  corner  of 
^ottenham  Court  Road.  Who  Rathbone  was  I 
;now  not.  Smith,  in  his  '  History  of  Marylebone/ 
alls  him  Capt.  Rathbone ;  but  he  was  more  pro- 
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bably  a  speculative  builder.  Another  inscription  is 
of  interest  in  connexion  with  Charles  Lamb,  who 
resided  for  several  years  in  Colebrooke  Row, 
Islington.  On  No.  32  (Colebrooke  House)  is  the 
inscription,  "Colebrooke  |  Row  1768."  The  oppo- 
site side,  now  called  Duncan  Terrace,  was  not  built 
till  several  years  afterwards,  as  the  inscription  on 
the  centre  house  testifies :  "  New  Terrace  |  1791." 
The  neighbourhood  must  have  been  fairly  new 
when  Lamb  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  cottage  of 
which  a  portion  only  now  remains. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

"JENAL":  "  JANNOCK"  (8»  S.  iv.  89).— Jenal 
is  no  doubt  the  same  word  as  ginnel,  which  Halli- 
well  glosses  "a  narrow  entrance/'and  labels  "North." 
We  find  it  in  'A  Glossary  of  the  Dialect  of  Almond- 
bury  and  Huddersfield '  (E.D.3.),  with  an  etymo- 
logical note  of  some  value  attached  to  it : — 

Gennd  or  Oinnel  (pronounced  ginnil),  a  long,  narrow 
passage :  according  to  some  unroofed  ;  others  Bay  either 
roofed  or  unroofed.  (A.-S.  gin,  an  opening;  Icel.  gin,  a 
mouth.— W.  W.  S.)." 

Jannock  or  jannik,  meaning  fair,  honest,  and 
the  like,  is  used  all  over  the  North  of  England, 
and  at  least  as  far  south  as  Manley  and  Corring- 
ham.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

"  It's  noan  jannock  [or  jannocks]  "  is  a  common 
expression  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
means  "  It 's  not  fair."  Jenal,  under  the  form 
ginnell  or  ginnill,  is  also  very  commonly  applied 
to  narrow  alleys  or  short,  narrow  lanes. 

E.  S.  A. 

Jannock  is  common  enough  in  East  Anglia,  and 
means  fair  or  candid.  It  is  included  in  a  list  ol 
Norfolk  localisms  in  a  sixpenny  book  called  'Broad 
Norfolk,'  recently  published  in  Norwich  by  the 
Norfolk  News  Company,  and  noticed  in  *  N.  &  Q., 
8tt  S.  iii.  260.  In  '  Broad  Norfolk'  the  word  is 
spelt  jannick.  I  have  no  idea  of  what  its  derivation 
is.  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

Ogilvie  says :  — 

"  Jannock,  n.  Pair  -  play,  open  dealing  (Provincia 
English  and  Scotch);  and  a.,  fair,  straightforward 
downright  (Provincial).  Comp.  Gael,  ionannach,  equal.' 

CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

MACAULAT  ON  BOSWELL  (8th  S.  iv.  126).— 
Walter  Scott  (quoted  by  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill)  says 

"  Boswell had  shewn  all  the  bustling  importance  o 

his  character  in  the  Douglas  cause,  and  it  was  said, 
know  not  on  what  authority,  that  he  headed  the  mol 
which  broke  the  windows  of  some  of  the  judges,  and  o 
Lord  Auchinleck.  his  father,  in  particular." 

Perhaps,  then,  the  Duchess  of  Argyle  had  som 
slight  justification  for  her  conduct,  especially  if 
as  I  am  afraid  is  more  than  probable,  Boswell  hac 
exceeded  the  limits  of  temperance  when  he  had  th 
temerity  to  propose  her  health.  Boswell  seems  t 


ave  been  quite  in  his  moat  objectionable  and  silly 
ein  about  this  period :  witness  his  remarks  about 
tie  chambermaids  (October  25).  It  is  worth 
oticing  that  he  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  accom 
anied  on  this  occasion  by  the  Rev.  J.  M'Aulay, 
jord  Macaulay's  grandfather,  to  whom  the  doctor 
ubsequently  behaved  with  characteristic  rough- 
ess.  See  Birkbeck  Hill's  edition  of  the  '  Journal,' 
nd  the  references  quoted  by  him,  especially  Tre- 
'elyan's  '  Life  of  Macaulay,'  vol.  i.  p.  7. 

W.  H.  C. 

HANDIE  FAMILY  (8th  S.  iii.  349 ;  iv.  15).— I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  MR.  PIOOTT  for  calling  my 
ittention    to    an    apparently    inexcusable    error. 
"h rough  the  mistake  of  the  type- writer  the  word 
'or"   was  omitted  between   "King's    co."    and 
'near  the  vale  of  Avoca."    My  notes  are  very 
mperfect,  and  I  could  not  tell  positively  which 
was  right.      Perhaps    MR.   PIQOTT  will  further 
blige  me  by  tracing  the  relationship  between  the 
>ranch  of  the  family  which  he  mentions  and  that 
which  settled  in  co.  Cavan,  and  also  give  me  some 
acts  concerning  the  early  history  of  the  former. 
A.  MONTGOMERY  HANDY. 
New  Brighton,  N.Y.,  U.S. 

"  EVERY  MICKLE  MAKES  A  MUCKLE  "  (8th  S.  iii. 
348;  iv.  19). — The  above  is  a  misrendering  of  a 
amiliar  Scotch  saying,  and  is,  besides,  on  the  face 
of  it,  absurd.  The  proverb  runs,  "Mony  a  little 
macks  a  meikle";  Anglice,  "Many  a  small  makes 
a  big."  "  Mickle  "  and ' '  muckle  "  are  synonymous 
terms.  ALEXANDER  PATERSON. 

Barnsley. 

OUR  PUBLIC  RECORDS  (8th  S.  iii.  341,  383,  421, 
461  ;  iv.  2,  43).— MR.  HARDY,  in  the  concluding 
portion  of  his  article  under  this  head,  gives  the 
date  of  the  death  of  the  Palace  Court.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  famous  action  over  "  Jacob  Horn- 
nium's  Hoss,"  killed  it.  W.  F.  WALLER. 

WILLIAM  PONT  DE  L'ARCHE  (8th  S.  iv.  28, 54, 
114).— If  it  is  a  blunder  to  call  Henry  I.'s  treasurer 
Pont  de  1'Arche  without  the  prefix  "  de,"  it  is  a 
blunder  shared  with,  and  probably  copied  from, 
dear  old  Stow  in  his  survey  of  London,  and  not  a 
nineteenth  century  invention.  These  are  Stow's 
words:  "And  then  in  the  year  1106  was  this 
Church  [St.  Mary  Overie]  again  founded  for 
canons  regulars  by  William  Pont  de  la  Arche 
and  William  Danney,  knights,  Normans." 

I  notice  that  Bishop  Stubbs  in  his  constitu- 
tional history  calls  him,  in  his  list  of  King's 
"  Treasurers,"  William  of  Pont  de  1'Arche. 

CHARLOTTE  G.  BOQER. 

St.  Sav;cur's,  Southwark. 

HABLOT  (8th  S.  iii.  348 ;  iv.  32).— The  suj 
of  DR.  CHANCE  that  Hablot  comes  from 
is  ingenious ;  it  would,  however,  carry  more  weight 
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if  it  could  be  shown  that  Habert  in  any  instance 
had  assumed  a  diminutive  form.  In  1883,  when 
I  first  invited  your  readers  to  assist  me  in  finding 
the  derivation—  to  which  there  was  no  response— 
I  had  looked  through  many  directories  and  name- 
lists  of  French  and  Belgian  cities  without  meeting 
one  Hablot,  and  since  I  have  more  than  once 
employed  help  abroad  to  elucidate  the  difficulty, 
but  still  without  success  ;  consequently  it  is,  at  all 
events,  certain  that  this  surname  must  be  very 
rare.  Generally  every  name  is  more  or  less 
abundant  in  some  special  district;  but  I  have 
sought  in  vain  for  the  locality  where  Hablots  are. 

For  my  own  part,  if  the  name  be  a  French  or 
Flemish  one  at  all,  I  rather  incline  to  the  belief 
that  it  is  a  trade-name,  a  place-name,  or  that  the 
a  has  been  carelessly  substituted  for  u.  The 
wooden  coupling  of  a  log-raft  is  called  hubillot  in 
France,  hence  a  maker  of  it  may  have  been  desig- 
nated by  his  occupation,  just  as  we  have  the  names 
Carpenter  and  Thatcher.  Or  Hablot  is,  perhaps, 
only  an  abbreviation  of  Habloville,  which  two 
villages  in  the  departments  of  Eure  and  Orne  are 
called.  But  most  likely  of  all,  it  seems  to  me,  it 
is  a  mere  misspelling  of  the  tolerably  common 
Hublot.  The  letters  h  and  i  are  of  little  im- 
portance and  misleading.  Hilaire  I  have  seen 
spelt  Her  in  a  register,  and  last  week  I  noticed, 
over  several  shops  in  a  Cornish  village,  Oliver  and 
Olver. 

MR.  FfcRET,  your  second  correspondent,  is 
entirely  wrong  in  believing  Hablot  requires  a  cir- 
cumflex accent.  It  never  had  one,  and  it  would 
be  an  ungrammatical,  meaningless  superfluity. 
Napoleon's  marshal  was  Junot,  not  Junot.  Mr. 
Croall  Thomson  unjustifiably  invented  Hablot, 
and  I  called  attention  both  to  it  and  a  heap  oi 
other  blunders  in  his  book  at  the  time  (6th  8 
xi.  5).  A.  S.  BICKNELL. 

Reform  Club. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
The  Life  of  Thomas   Wolsey,  Cardinal  Archbishop  o) 

York,  Written  by  George  Cavendish. 
IN  an  exquisite  edition,  with  a  special  and  lovely  font  o 
type  and  with  a  spotless  binding  of  vellum,  Cavendish'; 
'Life  of  Wolsey  '  IB  now  for  the  first  time  given  in  its 
integrity  to  the  world.  The  fate  of  this  marvellous  book 
has  been  curious.  Written  in  1557,  it  remained  for  pru 
deutial  reasons  unprinted  until  1641,  when,  for  party 
reasons,  one  of  many  garbled  manuscripts  was  pub 
lished  with  the  title  of  '  The  Negotiations  of  Thomas 
Woolsey,  the  Great  Cardinal  of  England.'  Other 
editions  no  more  trustworthy  followed,  until  in  1825 
Mr.  Singer  gave  an  edition  in  two  volumes  from  the 
original  autograph  MS.,  which  he  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain.  Now  even  this  work  was  not  pub 
lished  as  its  author  left  it,  the  orthography  having  been 
modernized.  For  the  first  time  then,  as  has  been  said 
the  first  separate  biography  in  the  English  language  i 
in  the  shape  intended  by  its  author  brought  within  reach 
of  a  limited  public,  and  is,  at  least,  saved  from  the  risk 


f  destruction.  Doubt  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  work 
_revailed  for  a  tim3,  and  is  now  finally  set  at  rest.  It 
s  by  George  Cavendish,  the  faithful  and  attached 
ervant  of  the  Cardinal,  of  whom  Wolsey  himself  said 
,hat  he  "  abandoned  his  own  country,  wife,  and  children, 
iis  own  house  and  family,  his  rest  and  quietness,  only 
o  serve  me."  During  Wolsey's  triumph  Cavendish  was 
iis  gentleman  usher.  Through  the  Cardinal's  evil 
ortunes  he  served  him  with  exemplary  fidelity,  was  with 
rim  when  he  died  at  Leicester,  and  carried  to  London 
nformation  as  to  his  last  words,  winning  from  the  Duke 
)f  Norfolk  the  tribute  conveyed  in  the  words,  "  This 
gentleman  hath  justly  and  painfully  served  the  Cardinal, 
iis  master,  like  a  just  and  diligent  servant."  Cavendish 
hen  retreated  into  privacy,  and  occupied  himself  with 
,he  task  of  writing  his  master's  biography.  To  his 
abours  we  owe  most  that  we  know  concerning  the  great 
Cardinal.  The  book  in  which  this  story  is  told  is  a 
masterpiece  worthy  to  rank  with  the  memoirs  of  her 
ausband  by  another  Cavendish,  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  or  in  a  totally  different  line  with  the 
Arcadia '  or  '  The  Compleat  Angler.'  It  is  the  work  of 
a  loyal,  noble,  and  contemplative  mind,  which  looks- 
back  with  resignation  and  melancholy  upon  an  active 
and  a  broken  past.  It  shows  Wolsey  just  as  he  is  de- 
picted by  Shakspeare,  and  the  surmise  has  been  hazarded 
that  Shakspeare  had  access  to  the  manuscript,  which 
might  well  have  been  the  case.  Intensely  dramatic  is 
the  story,  the  portraiture  is  marvellous,  and  the  obvious 
justice,  sincerity,  and  distinction  of  the  whole  make  it 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  pleasing  of  biographies. 
Well  worthy  is  it  then  of  the  typographical  luxury 
lavished  upon  it.  No  name  of  editor  or  publisher  appears 
upon  it.  We  feel  justified,  however,  in  assigning  it  to 
Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis,  to  whom  we  owe  the  noble  Concordance 
to  Shelley  ai  well  as  the  publication  of  the  poems  of 
Rossetti  and  many  other  obligations.  As  regards  the 
absence  of  publisher,  the  bibliophile  may  console 
himself,  since  the  book,  though  made  to  be  hugged  to 
the  bosom  and  carried  off  to  be  devoured  at  leisure,  is 
already  out  of  print.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  possessor 
of  a  copy. 

Oxford  Men  and  their  College*.     By  Joseph   Foster. 

Hon.  M.A.Oxon.    (Parker  &  Co.) 

THE  handsome  and  portly  volume  on  Oxford  now  issued 
by  Mr.  Foster  is  an  indispensable  supplement  to  the 
'  Alumni  Oxonienses  '  of  the  same  industrious  compiler 
and  author.  It  is,  indeed,  something  more  than  this, 
being  a  record  and  picture  of  the  Oxford  of  to-day, 
which  every  member  of  the  university  and  all  interested 
in  its  past  and  present  glories  must  long  to  possess.  For 
the  notices  of  the  various  colleges  Mr.  Foster  is  not  per- 
sonally responsible.  Each  of  these  is  written  by  the 
president  or  principal  or  by  some  eminent  fellow  of  the 
college.  The  matriculation  register  has  once  more  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Foster,  who  has  also  full 
access  to  college  records.  In  arranging  and  annotating 
the  former  document  from  1880  to  1892,  and  so  com- 
pleting up  to  date  the  information  he  supplies  as  to  the 
members  of  the  university,  he  has  been  able  to  give  in 
the  majority  of  instances  the  birthday  and  school  of 
each.  A  splendid  feature  in  the  volume  consists  of  the 
illustrations.  By  aid  of  photographic  processes  a  collec- 
tion absolutely  unrivalled  of  views  relative  to  Oxford 
and  its  collegiate  life  has  been  given  to  the  world. 
Nearly  all  the  views  of  colleges  in  David  Logman's 
'  Oxonia  Illustrata,'  folio,  1675,  have  been  reproduced 
as  have  those  from  Nelus'a  '  Collegiorum  Scholarumque 

Delineatio,'  1566.    The  first  of  these  books  sold  for 

close  on  201.  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Skelton's  '  Oxonia 
Antiqua  Restaurata,'  the  Oxford  Almanacs,  and  other 
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important  works  have  been  laid  under  contribution,  the 
result  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  works 
in  its  class  that  any  university  can  boast.  Another 
special  feature  in  the  work  is  found  in  the  portraits  of 
representative  "eights,"  "elevens,"  and  football  teams. 
In  its  combination  of  ancient  and  modern  life,  in  its 
association  of  the  life  of  Mediaeval  or  Renaissance  times 
with  that  of  to-day,  the  work  of  Mr.  Foster  is  original  as 
well  as  attractive.  Its  value  will  be  denied  by  no  lover 
of  the  noble  university.  It  is  regrettable  to  hear  that 
the  huge  labour  involved  in  the  compilation  of  the 
'  Alumni '  has  been  unremunerutive.  An  honorary 
degree,  for  which  we  were  the  first  to  appeal,  has  been 
granted,  and  this  is  the  only  reward  for  enduring  and 
heroic  service.  Mr.  Foster  holds  on,  however,  hopeful 
and  undismayed.  Should  his  latest  book  meet  with  the 
recognition  he  has  a  right  to  expect,  he  is  prepared  to 
undertake  a  similar  labour  on  behalf  of  the  sister  uni- 
versity. 

How  to  Decipher  and  Study  Old  Documents.    By  E.  E. 

Thoyts.    (Stock.) 

FROM  the  work  on  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Falconer  Madan,  to 
which  we  recently  drew  attention,  Miss  Thoyts's  volume 
differs,  inasmuch  as  its  purpose  is  less  ambitious.  She 
deals  with  English  documents  only,  and  styles  her  book 
'  The  Key  to  the  Family  Deed  Chest.'  To  those  anxious 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  concerning  title-deeds,  parish  or 
corporation  records,  and  the  like  it  is  an  absolute  boon, 
as  much  on  account  of  the  zeal  the  author  displays  for 
her  subject  as  of  the  information  she  supplies  concern- 
ing it.  A  veritable  enthusiast,  she  sees  no  more  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  an  eminently  desirable  form  of 
knowledge  than  should  serve  as  a  stimulus.  Her  chapters 
on  old  deeds,  law  technicalities,  manor  and  court  rolls, 
monastic  charters,  and  parish  registers  are  all  excellent, 
and  her  book  may  be  warmly  commended  to  students. 
With  some  things  that  are  said  on  character  by  hand- 
writing we  are  not  wholly  in  accord,  and  the  relation  of 
this  chapter  to  the  rest  of  the  book  is  not  very  obvious. 
On  this  subject  even  Miss  Thoyts  writes  so  cheerily  and 
with  an  air  of  so  profound  conviction  that  she  carries 
away  the  reader.  Mr.  C.  Trice  Martin,  Assistant-Keeper 
of  H.M.  Records,  supplies  an  introduction,  in  which  the 
study  of  palaeography  is  warmly  commended  to  historians 
and  biographers,  and  some  amusing  proofs  of  the  errors 
that  ignorance  involves  are  given.  Miss  Thoyts  is  her- 
self an  able  palaeographer,  and  her  book  will  be  of  great 
utility. 

Hungary    and   its   People.      By    Louis    Felbermann. 

(Griffith  &  Farran.) 

FEW  books  of  the  present  day  have  given  us  more  plea- 
sure than  the  volume  before  us,  and  yet  we  confess  that 
we  find  some  difficulty  in  conveying  our  impressions  to 
our  readers.  It  is  not  a  history,  it  is  not  a  guide-book, 
neither  ia  it  a  treatise  on  the  arts,  manners,  and  customs 
of  the  Hungarians,  but  it  is  a  compound  of  all  these  put 
together  in  a  very  pleasing  manner. 

The  early  pages  are  historical,  but  are  in  no  sort  a 
chronicle.  The  complex  history  of  Hungary,  extending 
over  a  thousand  years,  could  not  by  any  amount  of  com- 
pression be  forced  within  the  limits  of  the  pages  Mr. 
Felbermanu  has  had  at  his  disposal,  so  he  has  chosen  by 
far  the  better  plan  of  sketching  the  careers  of  some  of 
Hungary's  more  prominent  heroes.  Time  moves  so 
rapidly,  and  historical  events  crowd  one  another  out  so 
quickly,  that  we  fear  many  of  our  readers  have  no  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  Hungarian  civil  war  of  1848.  The 
author  tells  the  tale  in  a  few  words.  Had  he  chosen,  he 
might,  without  one  word  of  exaggeration,  have  made  his 
tale  far  more  shocking.  Hungary  is,  however,  a  free 


and  independent  state  now,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  well  that 
a  native  of  that  fair  land  should  treat  this  recent  past  as 
a  nightmare-dream.  English  people  will  long  remember 
it.  Nothing  ever  touched  the  hearts  of  our  people  more 
deeply. 

The  sketches  of  the  different  states,  their  manners  and 
costumes,  are  excellently  done.  We  are  sure  that  many 
of  Mr.  Felbermann's  readers  will  long  to  take  a  tourist's 
ticket  and  visit  the  author's  native  land.  The  plates  with 
which  the  book  is  illustrated  are  very  good.  The  young 
lady  who  appears  at  p.  168  is  especially  charming. 

The  Annual  Register,  1892.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
IN  its  new  form  the  '  Annual  Register '  has  so  firmly 
established  itself  in  public  estimation  that  eulogy  is 
uncalled  for.  There  are  entire  classes  of  students  to 
whom  its  admirably  shapen  synopsis  of  public  affairs  is 
indispensable.  Compressed,  moreover,  as  necessarily  are 
the  chapters  on  foreign  history,  there  are  few  to  whom 
they  are  not  adequate.  See,  for  instance,  how  admirable 
is  the  summary  of  African  affairs,  especially  the  accounts 
of  Egypt  and  of  Mashonaland.  The  chronicle  of  events, 
the  accounts  of  literature,  art,  drama,  music,  and  science 
have  their  old  merits.  The  obituary  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  justify  the  purchase  of  the  volume,  and  the  com- 
prehensive index  facilitates  the  labour  of  research.  The 
supremacy  of  this  most  useful  of  records  is  not  likely  to 
be  soon  challenged. 

FROM  Dr.  Brushfield  we  have  received  his  presidential 
address,  delivered  at  Torquay  on  July  25  before  the 
Devonian  Association,  in  the  Transactions  of  which 
society  it  will  appear.  It  deals  with  Devonian  worthies 
— the  list  of  which,  as  all  know,  is  long — is  brilliantly 
written,  and  supplies  much  curious  antiquarian  infor- 
mation. It  constitutes,  indeed,  an  important  contri- 
bution to  biography. 

THE  Rev.  J.  Cater,  of  Bisley  Rectory,  Woking,  pro- 
mises, by  subscription,  '  Gens  Caterorum,'  being  a  col- 
lection of  material,  genealogical,  historical,  and  literary, 
relating  to  the  Cater  family. 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "Duplicate." 

T.  L.  ("Stolen  kisses  are  the  sweetest,"  &c.).— This  is 
not  in  Shakspeare.  It  is,  we  believe,  Leigh  Hunt's 
translation  of  a  Latin  song  in  Thomas  Randolph. 

ERRATUM.— P.  125,  col.  2, 1.  36,  for  "  Le  Mailie  "  read 
Le  Mailre. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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frit*. 

HENRY  V. 

Under  the  heading  'Sir  John  Falstaff'  (ante, 
p.  36)  MRS.  BOGER  writes  :— 

"It  appears  to  me  that  Shakspeare  in  his  travesty  of  the 
character  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  had  far  more  ground  to  go 
upon  than  in  that  of  Prince  Henry, afterwards  Henry  V., 
•whose  real  character  was  singularly  pure  and  stainless  ; 
the  only  escapade  that  he  ever  indulged  in  was,  I  believe, 
robbing  the  royal  mails  when  his  father  detained  his  in- 
come  as  Prince  of  Wales." 

Courtesy  makes  one  diffident  of  one's  manners, 
if  not  of  one's  accuracy,  when  joining  issue  with  a 
lady;  so,  hat  in  hand,  I  ask,  Was  the  "real  cha- 
racter "  of  Henry  V.  (I  am  not  concerned  here  with 
that  of  Falstaff)  so  very  "  singularly  pure  and  stain- 
less"? I  have  a  notion  (pretty  well  founded  on 
facts)  that  it  was  not.  Shakespeare's  estimate  of 
the  warrior  king  was,  I  submit,  plainly  one-sided 
and  historically  inaccurate.  " Harry  Madcap" 
was  the  poet's  ideal  hero,  and  he  necessarily  and 
successfully  sought  to  present  him  as  such  to  others. 
The  profligacy  of  his  youth,  and  the  cruelty,  ambi- 
tion, and  governing  incapacity  of  his  manhood  are 
submerged  by  clever  contrast  in  his  triple  role  of 
Christian,  warrior,  and  lover.  "No  doubt," 
writes  Dr.  Furnivall  (Leopold  ed.,  p.  liii), 
"  Henry  the  Fifth  is,  as  we  all  acknowledge,  the  hero  of 
Shakspere's  manhood.  See  with  what  love  he  dwells 
on  him,  by  mouth  of  Chorus,  as  well  as  subjects,  from 


lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army  !  Shakspere  doesn't  refrain  from  reminding  us 
of  Henry's  wayward  youth  ;  but  he  does  it  only— as  he 
has  done  it  all  along— that  the  present  glory  may  seem 
more  glorious  by  contrast  with  its  former  darkness.  He 
puts  nearly  the  old  specious  defence  into  the  Bishop  of 
Ely's  mouth.  But  we  care  not  to  dwell  on  its  sophistry. 
Enough  for  us  that  the  change  at  touch — his  father's 
death,  has  come,  and  that  (as  Miss  Heygate  says)  Henry 
'  has  cast  his  slough  of  bad  habits  and  loose  company,  and 
has  come  forth  a  hero,  a  Bayard,  chevalier  saus  pew  et 
sans  reprochc.'" 

Sans  peur  and  a  hero  he  certainly  was,  but  was 
he  sans  reproche  ?  Opinions,  at  least,  are  divided. 
Sismondi  says  not,  and  Hazlitt  remarks  : — 

"  Shakespeare  labours  hard  tor  apologize  for  the  action 
of  the  king,  by  showing  us  the  character  of  the  man,  aa 
'  the  king  of  good  fellows  ' "; 

and  Miss  Strickland's  evidence  is  more  damaging 
still  (« Queens  of  England/  vol.  ii.  p.  129)  :— 

••  Thus  was  the  honeymoon  of  Katherine  the  Fair 
passed  at  sieges  and  leaguers  :  her  bridal  music  was  the 
groans  of  France.  Horror,  unutterable  horror,  was  the 
attendant  on  their  nuptials ;  for  the  cruel  massacre  of 
Monteran  took  place  within  a  fortnight  of  the  Queen's 
espousals.  This  sad  page  is  detailed  by  Monstrelet. 
Henry  V.,  exasperated  by  tlie  desperate  defence  of  the 
town  for  its  native  sovereign,  butchered  the  garrison 
under  pretence  of  revenging  the  death  of  John,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  with  whose  death  the  garrison  had  not  the 
slightest  concern,  nor  was  Henry  in  the  least  called  upon 
to  avenge  it." 

The  following  item  from  the  same  author  (ibid., 
p.  136)  will  further  instance  Henry's  cruel  vindic- 
tiveness : — 

"  As  the  Scottish  army  had  defeated  Clarence  (at  the 
battle  of  Baugy),  he  hung  every  Scotchman  he  took  in 
arms  in  France,  under  pretence  that  they  were  fighting 
against  their  king,  James  I.,  who  followed  the  English 
banner  as  a  private  knight." 

Nor  do  the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Rouen 
(1418-19)  exonerate  Henry  from  a  charge  of  gross 
inhumanity  unworthy  of  a  knight.  It  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  he  refused  to  help  twelve  thousand 
unfortunate  beings  who  had  been  expelled  the  city 
from  lack  of  provisions,  but  the  darkest  stain  on 
his  escutcheon  is  the  murder  of  its  brave  defender 
Alan  Blanchard  in  cold  blood. 

It  is  idle  to  defend  such  atrocities  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  the  outcome  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  At  no  period  would  Christian  chivalry 
have  sanctioned  them,  and  chivalry  was  not  dead 
then.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  with 
the  addition  of  two  adverbs,  struck  off  by  Miss 
Strickland  in  one  memorable  line  ;  ruthlessly  and 
wantonly,  Henry  "  deluged  the  Continent  with 
blood,  and  rendered  the  Crown  bankrupt  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  unite  England  and  France."  His 
cruelty  and  ambition  find  their  only  historical 
parallel  in  the  life  and  wars  of  Napoleon. 

The  best  and  latest  defence  of  Henry's  early 
misdemeanours  is  unquestionably  Prof.  Church's 
monograph  (1889),  but  his  "possible  explana- 
tions "  are  simply  special  pleadings,  They  have 
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an  air  of  partisanship  which  robs  them  of  their 
historical  value ;  and  his  chapter  on  the  siege  of 
Rouen  is  of  a  piece  with  those  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing it.  He  admits  Henry's  cruelty,  but  falls 
into  a  biassed  distinction  without  a  difference. 
Here  are  his  words  : — 

"  For  wanton  cruelty  he  had  no  taste :  it  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  his  business ;  but  from  cruelty  that 
was  not  wanton— that  is,  was  dictated  by  some  considera- 
tion of  necessity  or  expediency— he  never  shrank.  There 
is  something,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  is  repulsive  about 
this,  and  it  is  made  more  repulsive  by  the  contrast  which 
it  makes  with  Henry's  almost  ostentatious  piety." 

The  professor's  narration  of  the  king's  in- 
humanity to  the  twelve  thousand  outcasts  is 
characteristic : — 

"  Rouen  soon  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  famine.  Its 
governor  made  an  attempt  to  relieve  it  by  expelling  from 
the  town  twelve  thousand  non-combatants.  Henry  re- 
fused to  let  these  miserable  creatures  pass  through  his 
lines,  and  they  perished  by  degrees  under  tbe  walls.  The 
story  of  their  fate  is  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  Some  of 
them  lingered  on  till  the  very  end  of  the  siege.  Many 
of  the  soldiers  on  either  side  bad  hearts  more  tender,  or 
perhaps  it  should  be  said  intelligences  less  alive  to  the 
necessities  of  the  military  situation,  than  the  generals 
who  directed  the  attack  and  the  defence  of  Rouen.  These 
secretly  supplied  the  outcasts  with  such  provisions  as 
they  could  spare.  Henry  himself  departed  from  tbe 
severity  of  his  policy  by  furnishing  the  few  who  were  left 
alive  on  Christmas  Day  with  a  meal.  But  neither  the 
governor  nor  the  king  relented." 

The  suggested  parallel  between  Henry  and 
Blanchard  is  ingenious  but  sophistical,  for  whereas 
(to  use  the  professor's  words)  <(  Henry's  own  camp 
was  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions,"  the 
governor's  stock  was  of  the  scantiest. 

Henry's  treatment  of  the  latter  is  thus  briefly 
referred  to  :  "A  noted  partisan  leader,  Alan 
Blanchard,  who  had  treated  his  prisoners  with 
great  cruelty,  was  beheaded."  Upon  what 
authority  does  the  professor  found  this  grave 
italicized  accusation  ? 

As  to  the  monarch's  alleged  piety  Prof.  Church 
writes : — 

"The  devotional  aspect  of  his  character  has  been 
spoken  of  more  than  once  in  these  pages.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  piety  because  many 
of  his  acts  seem  inconsistent  with  our  own  conceptions  of 
the  character  which  piety  should  produce.  It  was  not 
the  less  genuine  in  him  because  it  did  not  make  him 
tender-hearted  or  philanthropic,  because  he  pursued  his 
great  scheme  of  conquest  without  scruple,  without 
remorse,  without  a  thought  for  the  blood  he  was 
shedding,  or  for  the  desolation  he  was  causing. 
His  religion  made  him  what  few  kings  have  been,  tem- 
perate and  chaste.  It  did  not  make  him  merciful ;  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  in  Henry's  age  it  made 
no  man  merciful." 

Then  (as  the  writer  admits  lower  down)  his 
religion  was  fanatical  rather  than  Pauline,  and 
fanaticism  is  as  perfectly  compatible  with  cruelty 
as  it  is  with  temperance  and  chastity : — 

"  Of  his  qualities  as  a  ruler  it  is  difficult  to  speak 

We  do  not  find  in  him — we  have  indeed  no  opportunity 


of  finding  in  him— the  great  legislative  power  of  Edward 
the  First." 

Thus  finally  the  professor — and  pretty  accurately. 
Henry  V.  was  indeed  but  a  blundering  and  un- 
merciful legislator.  Witness  his  treatment  of  his 
Irish  (so-called)  subjects.  By  4  Henry  V.,  c.  6, 
the  native  Irish  were  forbidden  to  hold  any 
bishopric  in  their  own  country,  lest  they  should 
bring  with  them  attendants  to  Parliament  who 
might  betray  "the  secrets  of  the  English"- 
penalties  were  imposed  on  Irish  prelates  for  col- 
lating Irishmen  to  benefices  in  England  ;  and 
Irish  students  of  the  Inns  of  Court  were  precluded 
(by  their  expulsion)  from  studying  the  very  laws 
by  which  they  were  to  be  governed  !  Truly  a 
peculiar  olive  branch  from  Henry  to  the  "mere 
Irish."  Solomon's  wisdom  pales  before  such 
sagacity.  Thomas  le  Botiler  (the  "  fighting  Prior 
of  Kilmainham")  must  have  been  the  veriest 
sycophant  to  take  over  1,600  kernes  to  help  Henry 
at  the  siege  of  Harfleur  in  the  face  of  such  an  Act ; 
but  perhaps  he  believed,  like  a  consistent  Church- 
man, in  returning  good  for  evil. 

But  enough.  The  above  is  the  estimate  I  have 
formed  very  reluctantly  of  the  so-called  "  singularly 
pure  and  stainless  "  character  of  Henry  V.,  viewed 
in  the  "fierce  white  light"  of  history.  MRS. 
BOGER,  I  am  aware,  referred  only  to  its  youthful 
period,  but  "  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man." 

J.  B.  S. 

Manchester.     

ENGLISH  WORDS  ENDING  IN  "-THER." — I  wish 
to  draw  attention  to  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  on 
which  much  more  light  is  desirable. 

The  English  words  ending  in  -ther  fall  into  two 
distinct  sets. 

1.  The  following  words  are  spelt  with  th  in 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English,  and  give  no 
trouble  to  the  etymologist.    Brother,  either,  feather, 
lather,  leather,  neither,  nether,  other,  rather,  whether, 
wether.     With  them  we  may  class  heather,  as  being 
formed  from  heath;  smother,  of  which  the  M.E. 
form  is  smorther ;  and  even  fathom,  as  compared 
with  A.-S.  fce$m,  though  ending  in  -thorn  instead 
of  -ther.    Related  words  in  German  end  in  -der. 
Compare  Bruder,  Feder,  Leder,  nieder,  ander,  ent- 
weder,  Widder ;  also  Faden. 

2.  But  the  following  words  are  spelt  with  d,  not 
only  in  Anglo-Saxon  but  even  in  Middle-English. 
Father,  gather,  hither,  mother,  tether,  thither,  to- 
gether, weather,  whither,  wither.     Belated  German 
words  end  in  -ter ;  compare  Vater,  Gatte,  Mutter, 
Wetter.     Of  course  hither,  thither,  and  whither 
all  changed  together ;  and  the  words  together  and 
gather  (being  closely  related)  did  the  same.     More- 
over, wither  is  a  mere  derivative  of  weather.  Hence 
the  list  of  independent  words  is  reduced  to  father, 
gather,  hither,  mother ,  tether,  weather  ;  but  we  may 
add  to  the  list  the  provincial  word  ether,  A.-S. 
edor,  O.H.G.  Utar,  a  pliant  rod. 
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The  remarkable  point  is  this  ;  that  the  change, 
In  these  words,  from  d  to  th,  is  quite  late.  Strat- 
mann's  '  Dictionary  of  Middle  English'  gives  only 
forms  with  d ;  there  is  (with  one  exception)*  not  a 
single  form  with  th,  so  far  as  I  can  discover.  That 
is  to  say,  the  change  was  later  than  1400,  and 
hardly,  perhaps,  before  1500.  What  was  the 
cause  of  it  ? 

I  believe  it  was  due  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
when  the  dialects  seem  to  have  been  mixed  up.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  forms  in  -ther  were 
Northern,  and  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Scan- 
dinavian influence.  For  we  really  find,  in  Ice- 
landic, forms  with  th.  Icelandic  has  fathir,  for 
A.-S.  feeder ;  hethra,  for  A.-S.  hider ;  mothir,  for 
A.-S.  modor ;  tjothr,  for  0.  Friesic  tiader ;  vethr,  for 
A.-S.  weder ;  jatharr,  for  A.-S.  edor.  In  every 
case  the  Icel.  th  is  voiced,  and  is  written  $. 

The  most  remarkable  case  is  that  of  the  verb  to 
wither.  The  A.-S.  verb  is  wedrian,  to  weather ; 
but  the  Icel.  verb  is  vithra,  with  an»,  as  in  modern 
English.  I  think  this  goes  far  to  prove  my  point. 

I  would  appeal  to  correspondents  to  produce,  if 
they  can,  any  dated  example  in  which  any  of  the 
words  in  my  second  list  is  spelt  with  th,  at  an 
earlier  date  than  1500.  It  is  no  easy  task.  I  have 
for  years  been  hunting  for  the  form  father,  and 
can  find  nothing  earlier  than  a  quotation  from 
Skelton  ;  see  Dyce's  edition,  L  139. 

A  collection  of  quotations,  for  spellings  with  th, 
older  than  1500,  may  help  us  greatly.  I  repeat 
the  list  of  words  for  which  they  are  desired.  They 
are:  ether  (a  rod),  father,  gather,  hither,  mother, 
tether,  thither,  together,  weather,  whither,  wither. 
WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

COLERIDGE'S  '  HYMN  BEFORE  SUNRISE  IN  THE 
VALE  OF  CHAMOUNI.'  —  Under  the  unpleasant 
heading  of  '  Shelley  the  Atheist '  there  was  some 
discussion  last  year  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  with  regard  to 
the  original  of  this  grand  hymn.  MR.  BATNE  and 
ESTE  are  quite  correct.  The  hymn  is  an  expansion 
of  a  poem  in  five  four-line  stanzas  by  the  German 
poetess  Frederica  Brun,  or  Brunn.  As  the  subject 
has  been  on  the  carpet  of  *  N.  &  Q.,1  perhaps 
Henry  Nelson  Coleridge's  account  of  the  matter, 
together  with  the  poem  in  the  original  German, 
may  be  allowed  to  be  transferred  to  the  pages  of 
N.  &  Q.,'  as  it  will  interest  those  of  your  readers 
3  are,  like  myself,  admirers  of  Coleridge's 

I  have  become  acquainted  with  Frederica 

Brun's  poem  quite  recently.     I  quote  from  Prof. 

Henry  Motley's    edition    of   Coleridge's   ( Table 

Talk  '&c.,  in  Morley's  "  Universal  Library,"  1884. 

do  not  wish  to  obtain  literary  credit  and 

10  which  I  am  not  justly  entitled,  I  ought 

ex<rePtion  w  tf*en   i.v.  tetheren.     The  word 
written)  in  '  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,'  I.  437,  is 


to  say  that,  although  I  quote  the  German  poem  in 
the  original,  I  do  not  know  German.  But  as 
H.  N.  Coleridge  appends  a  literal  translation,  I 
am  able,  with  the  help  of  my  dictionary,  to  fib  the 
English  words  to  the  German  :— 

"  What  Mr.  Dequincey  [sic]  gays  about  the '  Hymn  in 
the  Vale  of  Ohamouni '  is  just.  This  glorious  composi- 
tion of  upwards  of  ninety  lines  [eighty-five  actually] 
is  truly  indebted  for  many  images  and  some  striking 
expressions  to  Frederica  Brun's  little  poem.  The  obliga- 
tion is  so  clear  that  a  reference  to  the  original  ought 
certainly  to  have  been  given,  as  Coleridge  gave  in  other 
instances.  Yet,  as  to  any  ungenerous  wish  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Coleridge  to  conceal  the  obligation,  I  for  on* 
totally  disbelieve  it ;  the  words  and  images  that  are 
taken  are  taken  bodily  and  without  alteration,  and  not  the 
slightest  art  is  used — and  a  little  would  have  sufficed — 
to  disguise  the  fact  of  any  community  between  the  two 
poems.  The  German  is  in  twenty  lines,  and  I  print  them 
here  with  a  very  bald  English  translation,  that  all  my 
readers  may  compare  them  as  a  curiosity  with  their 
glorification  in  Coleridge." 

I  need  not  add  the  translation  : — 

Aus  tiefem  Schatten  des  schweigenden  Tannenhainj 
Erblick'  ich  bebend  dich,  Scheitel  der  Ewigkeit, 
Blendender  Gipfel,  von  dessen  Hone 
Ahndend  mein  Geist  ins  Unendliche  schwebet ! 
Wer  senkte  den  Pfeiler  tief  in  der  Erde  Schooas 
Der,  seit  Jahrtausenden,  feat  deine  masse  stiitzt  ? 
Wer  thiirmte  hoch  in  des  Aethers  Wolbung 
Machtig  und  kiihn  dein  umstrahltes  Antlitz  1 
Wer  goss  euch  hoch  aua  des  ewigen  Winters  Reich, 
O  Zatkenstrome,  mit  Donnergetos',  herab  ] 
Und  wer  gebietet  laut  mit  der  Allmacht  Stirame  : 
"  Hier  eollen  ruhen  die  starrenden  Wogen  V 
Wer  zeichnet  dort  dem  Morgensterne  die  Bahn  ? 
Wer  kranzt  mit  Bliithen  dea  ewigen  Frostea  Saum  ? 
Wem  tont  in  echrecklicben  Harmonieen, 
Wilden  Arveiron,  dein  Wogentummel? 
Jehovah  !  Jehovah !  Eracht's  im  berstenden  Eia  ; 
Lavinendonner  rollen's  die  Eluft  hinab  : 
Jehovah  !  rauscht's  in  den  hellen  Wipfeln, 
Fliistert's  an  rieselnden  Silberbachen. 

This  poem  is  given  also,  in  the  original,  in  the 
notes  to  Coleridge's  '  Poems,'  ed.  1856. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 
Ropley,  Alresford. 

LETTER  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. — I  have  just  now 
seen  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  December,  1892, 
containing  '  Unpublished  Letters  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb.'  One  of  these  refers  to  a  visit  to 
Hastings,  and  is  dated,  "  Hastings,  at  Mrs.  Gibbs, 
York  Cottage,  Priory,  No.  4  [1825-6],"  a  date 
which  is  perplexing  ;  but  a  locality  which  can  be 
identified  as  4,  York  Cottages,  near  the  Priory 
Bridge,  where,  as  shown  by  a  guide-book  of  1825, 
Mrs.  Gibbs  had  one  sitting-room  and  three  bed- 
rooms to  let.  And  it  is  worth  notice,  at  Pelham 
Place,  not  far  off,  Mr.  Hogsflesh  had  a  large  lodging- 
house.  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  passage 
in  the  letter— written  by  Mary  Lamb :  "  We  eat 
turbot,  and  we  drink  smuggled  Hollands,  and  we 
walk  up  hill  and  down  hill  all  day  long."  But 
Lord  Byron  wrote  in  1814,  from  Hastings  House, 
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"  I  have  been  swimming  and  eating  turbot,  and 

smuggling  neat  brandies  and  silk  handerchiefs 

and  walking  on  cliffs  and  tumbling  down  hills,  &c.' 
The  coincidence  is  so  remarkable  that  further  in- 
formation as  to  the  source  whence  the  letters  in  the 
Cornhitt  were  derived  seems  very  desirable.    I  pre- 
sume there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Mary 
Lamb  knew  anything  of  Byron's  letter  to  Moore. 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
The  Brassey  Institute,  Hastings. 

LAWRENCE  BEDEMAN  OR  STEVINE,  WYCLIFF- 
ITE.— It  may  be  added  to  the  statement  in  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography '  (vol.  iv.  p.  108) 
that  Bedeman 

*  was  made  rector  of  Liffcon.  in  Devonshire,  and  held 
this  benefice  as  late  as  11  June,  1410,  when  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  Latin  and  English," 

that,  according  to  Prebendary  Hingeston-Ran- 
dolph's  *  Episcopal  Registers  of  the  Diocese  of 
Exeter  (Stafford),'  p.  242,  Bedeman,  as  rector  of 
Lifton,  was  named  on  April  21,  1418,  upon  a  com- 
mission for  the  reconciliation  of  the  cemetery, 
which  had  been  polluted  with  bloodshed. 

The  point  is  of  interest  as  further  confirming  the 
biographer's  statement  that 

"  Foxe  is  mistaken  in  reckoning  him,  on  the  authority 
of  'a.  ncient  writers,'  among  those  who  '  suffered  most 
cruel  death,'  or  else  '  did  forsake  the  realm,'  on  account 
of  their  attachment  to  Wycliffe's  teaching." 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

DATE  OF  FIRST  ENGRAVING  ON  STEEL. — It  has 
been  stated  that  one  of  the  illustrations  of  Coxe's 
The  Social  Day'  (?  1825),  Wilkie's  'The  Broken 
Jar/  was  the  first  engraved  steel  plate.  My 
memory  carries  me  back  to  1818,  when  'The  Uni- 
versal Spelling  Book '  had  an  elaborate  frontispiece 
engraved  in  line,  "  Minerva  encourages  the  In- 
dustrious and  rejects  the  Idle  and  Vile."  This 
plate  had  as  an  imprint,  "Perkins,  Fairman  & 
Heath,  patent  hardend  steel  plate." 

U.  O.  N,,  F.S.A. 

INSCRIPTION  TO  FIELDING.— In  the  'Memoirs 
of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  '  (1832,  vol.  ii.  p.  233)  the  follow- 
ing inscription  to  Fielding  is  quoted  : — 

Huraanitati  Sacrum. 
Cineribus  Henrici  Fielding,  Angli. 
quae  heic  abrque  honore  jacebant 

Johannes  de  Braganza 

monument  urn  hoc  ponendi  curavit, 

no  Musis  inbocpita 

haec  tellns  videretur. 

This  was  written  by  the  Abbe*  Correa  de  Serra,  an 
eminent  botanist,  who  had  a  chequered  career  and 
died  at  Lisbon  in  1823.  Referring  to  the  above 
ascription,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  says  : — 

11  This  intended  tribute  to  our  admirable  historian  of 
human  nature  proved  abortive.  The  virtues,  the  taste, 
the  liberality,  and  even  the  illustrious  rank  of  the  Duke 
of  Lafoene  (John  de  Braganza),  uncle  to  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  had  no  weight  against  monkish  fanaticism, 


which  would  by  no  means  connive  at  such  a  compliment 
to  a  heretic;  and  the  monument  was  never  executed." 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  in  his  *  Life  of  Fielding/ 
1883,  says  Fielding's  first  tomb,  which  Wrarall 
found  in  1772,— 

"  nearly  concealed  by  weeds  and  nettles,  was  erected  by 
the  English  factory,  in  consequence  mainly— as  it  seems 
— of  a  proposal  made  by  an  enthusiastic  Chevalier  de 
Meyrionnet,  to  provide  one  (with  an  epitaph)  at  his  own 
expense.  That  now  exisiting  was  substituted  in  1830, 
by  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Neville,  British 
Chaplain  at  Lisbon.  It  is  a  heavy  sarcophagus,  resting 
upon  a  large  base,  and  surmounted  by  just  such  another 
urn  and  flame  as  that  on  Hogarth's  tomb  at  Chiswick. 
On  the  front  is  a  long  Latin  inscription ;  on  the  back 
the  better-known  words  : — 

Luget  Britannia  Gremio  non  dari 
Fovere  Natum. 

It  may,  I  suppose,  be  concluded  that  the  tomb 
erected  by  the  English  factory  bore  no  epitaph. 
I  cannot  but  wish  that  Mr.  Dobson  had  given  as 
the  text  of  the  "  long  Latin  inscription  ";  most  of 
us  who  delight  to  do  honour  to  genius  are  curious 
to  know  in  what  terms  that  genius  is  celebrated  in 
the  last  resting  places  of  eminent  men.  It  would 
seem  that  in  the  case  of  Fielding  two  foreigners, 
at  least,  purposed  to  commemorate  his  genius  on 
his  tombstone  before  his  fellow-countrymen  moved 
in  the  matter— (1)  the  Chevalier  de  Meyrionnet, 
whoever  he  was ;  (2)  the  Abbe"  Joseph  Correa  de 
Serra. 

It  would  have  been  much  to  the  credit  of 
Portugal  had  John  of  Braganza's  generous  inten- 
tion been  carried  out,  though  one  may  not  agree 
with  Borrow  that  Fielding  was  "the  most  singular 
genius  England  has  ever  produced." 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

CAPTAIN  COOK. — The  following  correspondence 
deserves  preservation  :  — 

Soho  Square  12  Augt  1784. 

Madam, — By  the  direction  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  I  request  you  to  accept  from  them  a  medal  in 
gold,  struck  in  honour  of  your  late  husband  Captain 
Cook,  and  in  consideration  of  the  many  services  he  did 
to  the  cause  of  science. 

As  his  friend,  I  join  to  yours,  my  sincere  regret  for  the 
loss  this  nation  has  suffered  in  the  death  of  so  valuable  - 
a  man ;  and  that  which  the  Royal  Society  feels  in  go 
useful  a  member ;  but  while  we  lament  his  loss  with  a 
tear  of  real  affliction,  we  must  not  forget  that  his  well- 
spent  life  secures  to  us  who  survive  him,  that  best  con- 
solation, the  recollection  that  his  name  will  live  for  ever 
in  the  remembrance  of  a  people,  grateful  for  the  services 
bis  labours  have  afforded  to  mankind  in  general. 

Cease  then  Madam  to  lament  a  man  whose  virtues 
have  exacted  a  tribute  of  regret  from  a  large  portion  of 
the  natives  of  the  earth,  and  let  your  best  affections  con- 
tinue the  task  they  have  hitherto  BO  well  fulfilled,  of 
rraining  up  his  son  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  honour, 
that  under  the  influence  of  his  Father's  example  he  will 
emulate  at  least,  and  perhaps  attain  as  great  a  share  of 
well-earned  reputation  as  his  Father  left  behind,  to  dry 
the  tears  of  us  who  survive  him.  I  am,  &c. 

JOSEPH  BANKS. 
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Mile  End,  Aug.  16, 1784. 

Sir, — I  received  your  exceeding  kind  letter  of  the 
12'i>  inst.,  and  want  words  to  express  in  any  adequate 
degree  my  feelings  on  the  very  singular  honour  which 
you  Sir  and  the  honourable  and  learned  Society  over 
which  you  so  worthily  preside  have  been  pleased  to  con- 
fer on  my  late  husband,  and,  through  him,  on  me  and 
his  children,  who  are  left  to  lament  the  loss  of  him,  and 
to  be  the  receivers  of  those  most  noble  marks  of  appro- 
bation, which,  if  Providence  bad  been  pleased  to  permit 
him  to  receive,  would  have  rendered  me  happy  indeed. 

Be  assured  Sir,  that  however  unequal  I  may  be  to  the 
task  of  expressing  it,  I  feel  as  I  ought  the  high  honour 
which  the  Royal  Society  has  been  pleased  to  do  me.  My 
greatest  pleasure  now  remaining  is  in  my  sons,  who  I 
hope  will  ever  strive  to  copy  after  so  good  an  example  ; 
and,  animated  by  the  honours  bestowed  on  their  Father's 
memory,  be  ambitious  of  attaining  by  their  own  merits 
your  notice  and  approbation.  Let  me  entreat  you  to 
add  to  the  many  acts  of  friendship  which  I  have  already 
received  at  your  hands,  that  of  expressing  my  gratitude 
and  thanks  to  that  learned  body  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  be  acceptable  to  them.  I  am,  &c. 

ELIZ  COOK. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart. 

W.  WRIGHT. 

10,  College  Street,  Westminster  Abbey. 

A  GIFT  or  HUMOUR  RECLAIMED.— I  think 
the  following  avowal  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Lucy,  in 
the  article  '  From  Behind  the  Speaker's  Chair,' 
found  in  the  Strand  Magazine  for  July,  pp.  68, 
69,  may  fitly  find  place  in  the  columns  of 
'N.&Q.':- 

"  In  Mr.  Patchett  Martin's '  Life  of  Lord  Sherbrooke,' 
just  issued,  I  find  the  following  passage  :  '  Much  as  he 
bewailed  the  signs  of  democracy  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Lowe  grew  tolerant  as  the  years  passed  by,  and 
regarded  legislative  folly  and  dulness  with  an  amused 
smile.    It  was  in  this  mood  that  he  pointed  to  the  deaf 
M.P.  who  used  to  skirmish  all  over  the  House  with  an 
ear-trumpet,  listening  to  the  dreary  speeches  on  both 
sides.    "  Good  Heavens  ! "  said  he,  "  to  think  of  a  man  so 
throwing  away  his  natural  advantages.'  "    The  story  will 
be  familiar  to  the  public,  since  there  was  scarcely  an 
obituary  notice  in  the  newspapers  published  immediately 
after  the   death  of  Lord  Sherbrooke  which  did    not 
include  it.    I  did  not  take  notice  of  that  method  of 
enshrining  a  myth,  but  when  it  comes  to  making  part 
of  a  serious  book,  written  avowedly  upon  special  authority, 
I  am  impelled  to  unbosom  myself.    The  fact  ia  Mr.  Lowe 
is  as  innocent  of  this  little  j-.pe  as  is  Lord  Selborne.  One 
night  in  the  session  after  he  had  gone  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  keen  debater  whom  we  long  knew  in  the 
fommons  as  Mr.  Lowe  revisited  the  glimpses  of  the  gas- 
f  m  the  Commons.  As  he  sat  in  the  gallery,  blink- 
the  old  familiar  scene,  Mr.  Thompson,  then 
mber  for  Bolton,  happened  to  be  sitting  ear-trumpet 
me I,  listening  to  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Rylands  making 
>f  his  not  infrequent  speeches.    Mr.  Rylands  was  an 
estimable,  well-meaning  man,  but  not  specially  accept- 
able as  a  speaker.    He  had  a  loudly  verbose  way  of  say- 
I  nothing  particular  which  irritated    the    sensitive 
md  and  used  to  render  Mr.  Lowe  more  than  usually 
Mr.  Thomawon  had  a  way  of  flitting  over  the 
lome  (much  as  an  hon.  baronet  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment has),  and  was  wont  to  sit  down  drinking  in,  through 
his  ear-trumpet,  words  that  the  ordinary  person  would 

?    £V°  V  die'    Jt  Btruck  me  at  the  mom«»t  that 
Sherbrooke  might  be  thinking,  as  in  truth  I  was 


myself,  of  the  pandering  with  Providence  displayed  by  a 
deaf  man  putting  himself  to  some  inconvenience  in  order 
not  to  lose  a  word  of  one  of  Peter  Rylands'a  harangues. 
In  a  London  letter  to  the  provinces  I  was  then  con- 
tributing,  I  put  in  Lord  Sherbrooke's  mouth  the  phrase 
quoted — a  fashion  habitually  and  sometimes  less  reason- 
ably adopted  at  the  present  time  in  the  writing  of 
'  Toby's  Diary  '  in  Punch.  It  took  on  immensely,  largely 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  Lord  Sherbrooke's.  It  has 
since  been  quoted  so  widely  and  frequently  that  it  is  not 
impossible  Lord  Sherbrooke  may  have  come  to  believe  ho 
had  really  said  it,  just  as  King  George,  by  dint  of  fre- 
quent repetitions,  convinced  himself  that  he  had  led  a 
regiment  in  the  last  charge  at  Waterloo.  But  his 
memory  is  really  free  from  the  reproach." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

"  W.ASHERINE." — The  fungus  growth  of  new 
words  is  increasing  apace.  It  is  well  that  such 
monstrosities,  as  they  spring  up,  should  be  put  in 
the  pillory,  and  thus  exposed  to  contempt.  The 
last  new  thing  in  ugliness  that  I  have  come  upon 
is  washerine.  I  saw  some  packets  of  this  stuff  in 
the  window  of  a  grocer's  shop  in  &  little  rural 
market  town  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  not,  as  some 
of  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  might  suppose,  a  kind 
of  soap.  It  is  a  compound,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  make  hard  water  soft  for  washing  purposes. 
Who  invented  the  word,  or  where  it  was  first  used, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  The  packets  of  it  which 
I  saw  came  from  Sheffield.  COM.  EBOR. 

SPENSER. — In  book  i.  c.  i.  stanzas  8  and  9  of 
the  *  Faerie  Queene,'  we  have  a  long  list  of  trees 
found  in  the  woods— as  if  that  strange  mixture 
could  be  found  in  one  forest ! — and  I  do  not  think 
that  any  of  the  critics  seem  to  know  that  this  is 
evidently  an  imitation  of  a  similar  list  in  the  last 
two  stanzas  of  book  iii.  of  Tasso's  '  Gerusalemme 
Liberate.' 

I  am  rather  astonished  that  Warton  did  not 
perceive  the  great  similarity  between  stanza  31 
of  book  iii.  c.  3  of  the  *  Faerie  Queene,'  and 
lines  498  et  *eq.  of  the  first  book  of  the  'uEneid'; 
the  more  so,  as  he  notices  that  the  speech  "O 
Goddess e,"  &c.,  in  stanza  33  of  the  same  canto,  is 
taken  from  ^Eaeas's  address  to  his  mother. 

J.  E.  SPINGARN. 

"  To  LAUNDER." — The  word  laundry  is  familiar 
enough  to  our  housewives,  and  comes  from  laun- 
derium,  short  for  lavendarium.  But  neither  John- 
son nor  Bailey  gives  the  verb  launder,  though  I 
am  told  it  is  still  in  use  north  of  the  Tweed.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  *  Bride  of 
Lammermoor '  (chap,  vii.):  "the  old  Baron's  Hall 
that  the  maids  launder  the  clothes  in."  This 
reference  may  be  useful  to  Dr.  Murray. 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

["  Laund'ring  "  is,  apparently  in  error,  assigned  to 
Shakepeare  in  Annandale'e  'Ogilvie.'] 

FOLK-LORE:  THREE  BUTTERFLIES.— A  corre- 
spondent informs  me  that  it  is  considered  an  omen 
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of  misfortune  in  Northamptonshire  if  three  butter- 
flies are  seen  together.  PAUL  BIERLEY. 

COL.  LANDMANN.—  The  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography'  is  sometimes  capricious.  A  memoir 
of  Col.  Landmann  recounts  his  whole  career  as  a 
Royal  Engineer,  and  suppresses  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  when  he  became  a  civil  engineer,  and  one 
not  undistinguished.  His  London  and  Greenwich 
Railway  on  arches  was  a  work  of  great  merit  in 
those  early  days,  and  he  was  engineer  of  the 
Preston  and  Wyre,  projected  the  North  Kent 
Railway,  and  was  consulting  engineer  of  my  Great 
Caledonian  Railway,  which  now  crosses  More- 
cambe  Bay.  HYDE  CLARKE. 

"FLOURISHED."  —  The  use  of  this  expression  in 
biographical  dictionaries  or  lists,  as  applied  to 
cases  in  which  the  exact  dates  of  birth  or  death  are 
not  known,  is  familiar  to  us  all.  But  it  sometimes 
seems  to  lead  to  strange  consequences.  In  vol.  xxiii. 
of  the  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography'  the 
name  of  a  woman  is  included  who  is  said  to  have 
flourished  in  the  year  1650,  that  being  the  year  in 
which  she  was  hanged  (though  not  killed)  for  a 
crime  of  which  she  was  apparently  not  guilty. 
One  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  of  the  criminals 
might  have  been  left  out  of  the  '  Dictionary  '  alto- 
gether ;  and  let  us  hope  that  there  will  be  no 
more  hangmen  besides  the  two  already  included. 
The  space  devoted  to  Anne  Greene  (referred  to 
above),  who  "  flourished  "  on  the  gallows  in  1650, 
would  have  been  more  profitably  given  to  Charles 
Green,  the  astronomer,  who  did  much  valuable 
work  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich  (of 
which  he  was  in  charge  between  the  death  of  Bliss 
and  the  appointment  of  Maskelyne  as  Astronomer 
Royal),  and  also  on  the  voyage  of  Capt.  Cook  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venus  ;  of  this  the  complete 
account  may  now  be  read  in  Cook's  own  record, 
recently  published.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

•JEAN  BAPTISTE  CIPRIANI,  the  Florentine  en- 
graver, resided  for  some  years  at  Fulham,  first  at 
a  house  next  the  workhouse,  in  the  High  Street, 
and  afterwards  at  North  End.  Is  there  any  bio- 
graphy in  which  I  shall  find  an  allusion  to  his 
residence  at  Fulham  ?  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

CHEVRONS  ON  UNIFORMS.  —  In  the  British  army 
chevrons  are  worn  on  the  sleeve  by  non-com- 
missioned officers  as  badges  of  rank  ;  but  why  are 
they  worn  inverted,  or  V  shaped  ?  Probably  the 


badge  was  first  adopted  from  the  heraldic  chevron, 
in  which  case  it  should  be  shown  with  the  point 
uppermost,  as  it  has  been  on  all  the  uniforms  of 
continental  soldiers  I  have  seen.  Good  conduct 
badges  in  our  services  are  also  chevrons,  which  are 
borne  correctly,  point  upwards  ;  so  that  there  may 
be  some  interesting  reason  why  the  chevrons  de- 
noting rank  should  differ. 

WALTER  HAMILTON. 
Ellarbee,  Clapham  Common. 

WORK  BY  WILLIAM  COBBETT  WANTED.— Up- 
wards of  half  a  century  ago  I  possessed  one  of  the 
late  William  Cobbett's  books,  whether  it  was  his 
*  English  Grammar '  or  his '  English  Spelling  Book ' 
I  cannot  call  to  mind.  The  only  thing  about  it 
that  clings  to  me,  as  a  half  effaced  memory,  is  that 
in  the  latter  part  there  was  an  account  of  Sisters 
of  Mercy  or  of  Charity,  I  do  not  call  to  mind 
which,  and  that  this  record  of  good  works  was 
illustrated  by  an  engraving  showing  the  ladies  in 
their  proper  costume.  From  this  source  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
religious  orders  of  women  devoted  to  the  service  of 
their  fellow  creatures.  I  am  anxious,  for  a  literary 
purpose,  to  refresh  my  memory  by  a  sight  of  this 
volume.  Will  any  one  lend  me  a  copy  for  a  day 
or  two  ?  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

"  OOF  "= MONET. — Whence  comes  this  recent 
addition  to  the  language  of  the  gutter,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  following  quotation  from  *  Vocal  Bits,' 
i.  205  (June  18,  1892)?— 

While  he  has  any  oof  to  spare, 
He  's  ready,  boys,  to  pay. 

F.  ADAMS. 
[See  7'"  s.  ix.  187.] 

KING'S  SCHOLARS'  POND.— Can  any  reader  of 
'N.  &  Q.' refer  me  to  an  accessible  map  or  survey 
whereon  the  pond  is  marked  by  name  ;  or,  failing 
that,  say  what  was  its  exact  position  ?  The  name, 
I  imagine,  is  derived  from  the  foundation  boys  of 
Westminster  School.  Was  the  pond  their  bathing- 
place  ;  and  was  it  a  pool  in  an  effluent  of  the 
Tyburn?  W.  E.  D.-M. 

SIR  ANTHONY  DENNY.— According  to  the  'Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.'  this  well-known  knight  was  second  son 
of  Sir  Edward  Denny,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
Burke's  *  Extinct  Peerage '  (sub  "  Denny,  Earl  of 
Norwich"),  states  that  he  was  the  baron's  grandson. 
Which  is  correct  ?  Who  was  Sir  Edward  Denny, 
who  was  knighted  in  Holland  in  1586  by  Robert, 
Earl  of  Leicester?  W.  D.  PINK. 

A  "SHEELA-NA-GIG."— This  type  of  grotesque 
stone  carving,  which  is  said  to  represent  a  nude 
female  figure,  was,  I  believed,  confined  exclusively 
to  Ireland.  "  Sheela-na-gigs,"  as  Irish  antiquaries 
call  these  somewhat  unpleasing-looking  Bgures,  are 
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usually,  perhaps  always,  found  built  into  the  wall 
beside  or  over  the  door  of  small  and  very  ancient 
Irish  churches.  The  object  or  use  of  these  figures 
has  been  discussed  by  writers  on  Irish  antiquities, 
and  some  curious  theories  have  been  advanced 
regarding  them.  The  object  of  this  note  is  to  say 
that  I  saw  in  May  last  what  I  think  is  a  veritable 
"  Sheela-na-gig,"  built  into  the  wall  of  the  parish 
church  at  Church  Stretton,  Shropshire  ;  it  is  over, 
and  somewhat  to  one  side  of,  a  built-up  or  disused 
Norman  doorway  in  the  north  wall  of  the  church 
near  the  western  end.  I  regret  there  was  not 
time  to  make  any  inquiries  on  the  spot  about  this 
figure ;  but  possibly  some  of  the  readers  of  'N.  &  Q.' 
may  be  able  to  give  some  information. 

W.  H.  PATTERSON. 
Belfast. 

KRAKATOA.— It  is  now  just  ten  years  since  the 
terribly  destructive  volcanic  eruptions  in  the 
Straits  of  Snnda,  which  occurred  on  Aug.  26,  1883, 
and  almost  destroyed  this  island.  My  query  is 
respecting  the  correct  form  and  origin  of  its  name, 
which  is  usually  spelt  Krakatoa  in  English,  and 
Krdkatau  in  German  books.  From  what  language 
is  it  derived  ?  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

FOLK-LORE  OP  SQUIRREL.— The  'Dictionarium 
Rusticum,  Urbanicum  et  Botanicum,'  1726,  con- 
tains this  marvellous  passage,  sub  "Squirrel": — 

"  To  which,  as  a  rarity  in  this  little  Animal,  we  may 
add,  their  admirable  subtility  in  passing  over  a  River  ; 
for  being  constrained  with  Hunger  ao  to  do,  they  seek 
out  some  Rind  or  small  Bark  of  a  Tree,  which  they  set 
upon  the  Water ;  then  they  go  into  it,  and  holding  up 
their  Tails,  like  a  Bail,  let  the  Wind  drive  them  to  the 
other  aide ;  they  also  carry  Meat  in  their  Mouths  to  pre- 
vent Famine,  whatever  should  befal  them." 

Whence  has  the  compiler  of  this  dictionary 
obtained  this  statement  ? 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

HERALDIC. — Will  one  of  your  readers  instruct 
me  how  to  marshal  the  arms  resulting  from  the 
following  alliances  ?  A,  E,  I,  0,  and  U,  stand  for 
five  families,  who  through  their  heiresses  or  co- 
heiresses are  now  represented  by  a  family  X.  In 
the  first  place,  the  male  line  of  E  married  the 
heiress  of  A  ;  their  coheiress  E- A  married  X  1 . 
2.  A  century  later  X  2,  who  quartered  the  arms 
of  A  and  E,  married  the  heiress  of  I.  3.  0  married 
the  coheiress  of  U,  and  left  an  only  daughter  0-U. 
3  married  0-U.  Problem,  how  to  marshal 
the  arms  of  the  children  of  this  last  marriage.  Is 
this  correct  ?  (1)  arms  of  X  ;  (2)  arms  of  A  and  E 
quarterly  ;  (3)  arms  of  I ;  (4)  arms  of  0  and  U 
quarterly.  p.  L.  G. 

MURRAY  OF  ARDBANY,  co.  PERTH.— I  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  references  to  this  family,  of  Ard- 
bany  and  Trinity  Gask  in  1564.  Where  can  an 
account  of  the  seventeen  sons  of  William  Murray, 


Laird  of  Tnllibardine  1446,  be  seen  ?  The  Ard- 
bany  family  is  believed  to  be  descendant  from  one 
of  these  seventeen ;  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
trace  their  names  and  issues. 

R.    A.    COLBECH", 

38,  Albert  Street,  Kennington  Park. 

CROKE  FAMILY. — Will  any  one  who  possesses 
a  copy  of  Sir  Alexander  Croke's  '  Genealogical 
History  of  the  Croke  Family'  kindly  lend  it  to  me 
for  a  few  days  ?  CONSTANCE  (Lady)  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

LADY  HARIETT  HEBER.— "  The  Right  Honour- 
able Lady  Hariett  Heber,  sister  to  Earl  Powia." 
Can  any  one  tell  me  who  this  lady  was  ?  Her  por- 
trait, now  to  be  had  in  autotype,  was  painted  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  MRS.  GELLWEGBR. 

Lisbon. 

BODIMANT    FAMILY. —At  p.   47   of  the  162& 
'Visitation  of  Somersetshire,'  published  by  the 
Harleian  Society  and  edited  by  F.  T.  Colby,  he 
gives,  as  the  arms  of  Bodimant,  "  Argent,  a  fese 
sable,  between  three  bulls'  heads  cabossed  gales," 
being  the  third  quarter  in  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Harvy,  of  Brockley.     These  arms  (Bodimant)  are 
in  old  stained  glass,   in  a  window  in  Cbelvey 
(Somersetshire)  Church,  with  the  addition  of  a 
crescent  or  on  the  fess,  and  are  impaled  with  Gales 
three  bars  argent  within  a  bordure  of  the  last. 
Neither  of  these  coats  is  mentioned  in  Pupworth's 
'  Ordinary/  nor  is  Bodimant  mentioned  in  Burke's 
'Armory.'    Possibly  the  latter  arms  are  those  of 
Cholke,  which  bear  the  same,  except  that  the 
three  bars  are  wavy,  and  the  lead  work  of  the 
window  may  conceal  the  wavy  edge  to  the  bars, 
as  each  bar  is  let  in  separately,  with  leadwork. 
I  should  like  to  know  whose  arms  they  are,  and 
also  should  be  glad  of  information  about  the  Bodi- 
mant family,   to  whom  I  can  find  no  reference 
in  the  indexes  to  Collinson's  '  History  of  Somerset- 
shire/   nor  in  Marshall's  'Genealogist's  Guide,' 
nor  in  other  books  connected  with  Somersetshire. 
Is  there  any  pedigree  published  ?     C.  H.  SP.  P. 

NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH  IN  LINCOLN'S  INR 
FIELDS. —  In  Coleridge's  *  Table  -  Talk,'  under 
April  14,  1830,  the  editor,  in  a  note,  speaks  of 

'  a  Jew,  a  Swedenborgian,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  New 
JeruBaiemite,  or  by  whatsoever  other  name  the  members 
of  that  small,  bat  very  respectable  church  planted  in 

he  neighbourhood  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  delight  to  be 
known  "; 

knd  in  another  note,  under  May  5,  1830,  he  writes  > 
'  Meaning,  I  believe,  that  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
or  people  of  the  New  Church  ";  referring  here  to  a 
passage  above,  "  This  Walkerite  Church  is  a  mis- 
jellany  of  Calvinism  and  Quakerism ;  but  it  is 
lard  to  understand  it."  Now  a  Swedenborgian 
and  a  New  Jernsalemite  are  wont  to  be  spoken  of 
as  one  and  the  same.  Is  the  Walkerite  or  New 
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Jerusalemite  named  above  merely  an  offshoot  of 
the  Swedenborgian,  or  another  sect  quite  distinct  ; 
also,  is  the  chapel  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  still 
standing  and  used  ?  Will  some  one  kindly  answer 
these  questions?,  AD  LIB  RAM. 

DANTE  AND  NOAH'S  ARK.  —  Where  is  the 
passage  in  Dante  in  which  he  mentions  having 
seen  rtlics  brought  by  travellers  from  Noah's  Ark  ? 
And  is  there  now  any  Archdeacon  John  Joseph 
Noari  at  Jerusalem  or  Bagdad  who  asserts  that  he 
saw  the  remains  of  the  Ark  last  spring  ? 

E.  L.  G. 

.BOOK  WANTED. — Can  any  of  your  readers  name 
a  work  published  some  years  back,  before  the  time 
of  African  railways,  describing  the  Boers'  method 
of  stretching  the  covering  of  their  waggons  from 
one  waggon  to  another,  so  as  to  form  a  covered 
space  for  the  display  of  their  goods;  or  how  it  was 
managed?  C.  GORDON. 

CARING  FAIR. — The  book  known  as  Allen's 
*  History  of  the  County  of  Lincoln,'  vol.  ii.  p.  308, 
states  that  the  fair  held  at  Grantham  on  the  Monday 
before  Palm  Sunday,  for  horses,  horned  cattle,  and 
sheep,  is  called  "caring  fair."  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  name?  N.  M.  &  A. 

MR.  JOHN  ADAMS  (1779-1814). —Will  some  one 
having  access  to  old  London  directories,  &c., 
kindly  inform  me  how  long  a  certain  John  Adams 
resided  in  Essex  Street,  Strand,  and  what  he  is 
described  as  ?  I  think  he  must  have  been  a  timber 
merchant.  He  was  shipwrecked  and  drowned, 
with  the  master  and  crew,  in  his  vessel,  the  Suiter- 
ton,  on  the  Gore  Sand,  off  Berrow,  Somerset, 
Dec.  15,  1814,  when  bound  with  a  cargo  of  timber 
from  Bridgwater  to  Chepstow.  His  body  was 
recovered  and  interred  at  Berrow,  in  the  register 
of  which  parish  he  is  styled  "John  Adams,  Esq., 
of  London,  aged  35  years."  BEAULIEU. 

"BURIED  ALIVE."— -In Foxe's  '  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments/ vol.  iv.  p.  387  (Seeley's  edition,  1856),  in 
an  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Protestants  at 
Donnek  (Tournai)  in  1545,  mention  is  made  of  a 
poor  creature  called  Marion  who  was  buried  alive, 
and  it  is  added  that  this  was  "after  the  usual 
punishment  of  that  country  for  women."  Can 

this  be  proved  to  be  true  ?  ASTARTE. 

• 

BALLAD  RELATING  TO  LORD  DUNBOYNE. — Mr. 
W.  J.  FitzPatrick,  in  his  life  of  the  great  Domi- 
nican preacher  Thomas  N.  Burke  (vol.  i.  p.  17), 
speaks  of  a  ballad  relating  to  Dr.  Butler,  Lord 
Dunboyne,  who  was  a  benefactor  to  Maynooth. 
May  I  ask  if  this  ballad  has  been  printed  ;  and,  if 
so,  where  it  may  be  seen?  E.  P.  D.  E. 

ESTCOURT.— 1.  Who  was  "  Judge  Estcourt  "  ? 
Rudder  notes  an  uninscribed  tomb  at  Shipton,  near 


Tetbury ;  see  *  History  of  Gloucestershire,5  p.  655. 
There  is  no  record  of  him  in  Fosse's  '  History  of 
the  Judges.'  2.  Who  was  Sir  Thomas  Estcourt, 
who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  died  1624  ?  Le  Neve  records  a  Sir 
Thomas  Estcourt,  of  Cheston  Pinkney,  Wiltshire, 
knighted  in  1660-1,  and  credits  him  with  two 
wives,  other  than  Elizabeth  Wriothesley. 

A.  HALL. 

FTNES.— When  I  was  at  Tattershall  Castle,  in 
1850,  in  Tattershall,  Lincoln  county,  England, 
I  examined  the  old  registers  of  the  parish,  and 
copied  out  the  following  items  : — 

"  The  Right  Honourable  Henry  Fynes,  knt.,  Lord 
Clinton  and  Say,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was  buryed  the  last 
day  of  September,  1615." 

"  The  Eight  Honourable  Thomas  Fynes,  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln, was  buried  the  15  daye  of  January,  1618." 

"  Katherine  Fynes,  dau.  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
buried  Jan.  7." 

Now  the  heralds  and  genealogists  of  England 
give  this  Earl  of  Lincoln  family  the  surname  of 
Clinton,  not  Fynes.  Which  is  the  correct  sur- 
name ?  DEAN  DUDLEY. 

Montrose,  Mass.,  U.S. 

SIR  WILLIAM  STANLEY.— Who  was  the  knight 
of  this  name  who  held  an  important  military  com- 
mand in  the  Low  Countries  in  1585,  and  who 
afterwards  surrendered  Deventer  to  the  Spaniards  ? 
(Vide  'Correspondence  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Ley- 
cester,'  Camden  Soc.  vol.,  1844.) 

W.  D.  PINK. 

BOOKPLATES  OR  SEALS. — Persons  having  any 
inscribed  with  the  name  Powell,  and  bearing  the 
arms  given  in  parenthesis,  will  greatly  oblige  the 
subscriber  by  sending  him  a  copy  of  the  name  and 
inscription  in  full.  (Per  fesse  argent  and  or,  a 
lion  rampant  gules.)  PHILIP  S.  P.  CONNER. 

Octorara,  Rowlandsville,  Maryland. 

INSCRIPTION  ON  SUNDIAL.— On  an  old  sundial, 
dated  1776,  is  an  inscription,  which  from  age  has 
become  illegible,  the  first  few  words  being  all  that 
can  be  read  with  the  exception  of  the  word  "  sun," 
which  is  repeated  several  times.  The  first  four 
words  are  "I  stand  on  Earth,"  and  perhaps  some 
one  may  be  able  to  recognize  some  quotation,  com- 
mencing thus,  of  several  lines.  GLENDOICK. 

'  SARTOR  RESARTUS.  ' — Where  shall  I  find  con- 
temporaneous criticisms,  or  criticisms  within  the 
next  few  years  after  its  irst  publication  in  Fraser, 
or  as  book,  of  '  Sartor  Resartus '  ? 

MINNOW  IN  A  CREEK. 

OFFICES    OF    NOMINAL    VALUE    UNDER 
CROWN. — Of  these  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltei 
Hundreds  is  best  known.  Then  there  is  the  stei 
ship  of  the  Manor  of  Northstead.    What  are 
others?  W.  B.  GERISH. 
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LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS. 

(8th  S.  iv.  101,  135.) 
In  the  very  interesting  article  on  this  subject 
which  appears  at  the  first  reference  I  observe 
certain  statements  as  to  which  I  would  know 
more.  MR.  WARD  says,  "  This  gives  the  elevation 
of  Lindsey  House,  which  is  still  the  finest  fa§ade 
of  any  mansion  in  London."  What  does  "this' 
refer  to  ?  It  cannot  be  to  a  view  of  Co?ent 
Garden.  MR.  WARD  continues— speaking,  I  sup- 
pose, of  Lindsey  House — "Assuredly  the  stone 
house  now  standing  is  not  Inigo's."  This  is  very 
puzzling.  There  is  a  stone-fronted  house  in  Arch 
Row,  the  second  from  the  north  end,  and  there  is 
a  brick-faced  house,  the  first  in  the  same  row.  Of 
it,  the  brick-faced  house,  we  know  the  architect's 
name.  He  was  a  Dutchman,  called  Winde  or 
Windt.  The  stone-faced  house  next  door  is  un- 
doubtedly by  Inigo  Jones,  and  still  contains  some 
features  from  hia  hand,  though  it  has  been  a  good 
deal  pulled  about.  MR.  WARD  also  puzzles  me 
when  he  describes  the  two  brick  pillars  as  being 
before  the  house  next  door.  They  really  are 
before  "the  stone-faced  house."  Also  it  is  quite 
true— too  true— that  symmetrical  proportion  is 
little  thought  of  at  the  present  day.  But  it  did 
not  die  with  Wren.  Barry  knew  all  about  it : 
witness  his  two  club-houses  in  Pall  Mail  There 
are  traces  of  it  even  in  his  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Bat  has  MR.  WARD  forgotten  Burlington,  Kent, 
Campbell,  Chambers,  Adam,  Wood  of  Bath, 
Gandon  of  Dublin,  and  many  others  who  carried 
on  the  Wren  tradition  till  the  so-called  Gothic 
revival  ?  I  think  the  rivulet  running  to  Wych 
Street  is  the  same  which  crossed  the  Strand, 
where  there  was  at  first  a  ford,  commemorated  by 
Milford  Lane,  and  afterwards  a  bridge.  I  think 
Piquet's  or  Fickett's  Field  was  nearer  the  site  of 
the  present  Law  Courts.  It  belonged  to  the 
Temple,  not  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  it  is  always 
said  was  a  tilting  ground  for  the  knights.  Inci- 
dentally a  great  many  interesting  questions  might 
be  asked  as  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Let  me 
suggest  one  or  two.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
Whetstone  Park?  Where  was  Little  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields?  Where  was  Lord  Cobham  hung  in 
his  armour  over  a  slow  fire  ?  Where  did  William, 
Lord  Russell,  suffer,  and  which  was  the  house  he 
spoke  of  as  he  passed  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold  ? 

W.  J.  LOFTIE. 

MR.  C.  ,A.  WARD  will  allow  me  to  correct  an 
«rror  in  his  interesting  note  on  Lincoln's  Inn 
b  lelds.  Cunningham  was  in  no  respect  scientific- 
ally inaccurate  in  saying  that  "  the  seal  had 
already  got  into  circulation  through  the  melting- 
There  was,  at  least,  no  impediment  to  its 
so.  MR.  WARD,  not  unnaturally,  looks  at 


the  matter  with  nineteenth  century  eyes,  and  has 
forgotten,  or  perhaps  is  not  aware,  that  in  1784  the 
Mint  was  open— as  it  had  been  for  118  years— to 
the  free  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold,  and  that 
when  the  melting-pot  had  done  its  duty  the  thief 
had  only  to  present  his  lump  of  silver  at  the  Mint 
and  receive  full-weight  coins,  which,  indeed,  com- 
manded a  premium  at  the  time. 

HENRY  H.  GIBBS. 
Aldenhara. 

Let  me  hasten  to  apologize  if  I  have  hurt  MR. 
WALFORD'S  feelings  or  literary  reputation  in  any 
way.  The  latter  I  do  not  think  I  have.  All  he 
says  about  Col.  Howard  Vyse  is  taken  straight 
out  of  Timbs.  Now  let  me  explain.  I  call  every- 
thing that  is  repeated  from  another,  without  any 
application  of  one's  own  thought  to  it,  "  a  parrot's 
tale,"  and  if  that  be  applied  to  my  own  paper  on 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  that  has  just  appeared,  much 
of  that  will  belong  largely  to  the  order  of  the 
"  parrot's  tale"  in  literature.  Now  if  to  a  scrap 
such  as  mine  it  applies,  how  in  a  prodigious  work 
such  as  MR.  WALFORD'S  could  it  otherwise  than 
apply  ?  I  do  not  really  think  he  need  feel  hurt 
at  my  use  of  the  phrase ;  but  if  he  does  I  again 
apologize,  for  I  do  not  seek  to  offend  him.  He 
thought  once  before  that  I  went  out  of  my  way  to 
pick  holes  in  his  book.  He  is  wrong  about  the 
"Devil's  Gap."  The  curious  and  impressive  old 
archway  leading  into  Sardinia  Street  was  never  so 
called ;  but  he  took  my  meaning  quite  wrongly  if 
he  thought  I  mentioned  it  out  of  any  ill  will  to 
him.  I  did  not. 

Again,  it  is  neither  facetiousness  nor  ignorance  that 
makes  me  designate  the  book  "  Cassell's  London." 
MR.  WALFORD  wrote  the  last  four  volumes,  Thorn- 
bury  the  first  two.  Would  Thornbury,  if  living, 
think  it  fair  to  call  the  work  "  Walford's  London  n  ? 
I  really  cannot  call  it  "  Thornbury  and  Walford's 
Old  London"  whenever  citing  it,  and  therefore 
I  call  it  short  "  Cassell's  London,"  just  as  I  should 
say  an  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Rheims  Bible,  from 
the  place  where  it  is  printed.  If  MR.  WALFORD 
will  point  out  a  brief  and  better  title  I  will  use  it 
always  in  future. 

Let  me  tell  MR.  WALFORD  that,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  I  think  his  four  volumes  quarto  of 
double  column  are  a  colossal  literary  labour  that 
ew  are  equal  to,  infinitely  preferable  to  Knight's 
six  volumes  and  to  most  other  compilations  on 
he  subject.  But  that  once  heartily  acknowledged, 
ie  must  let  all  subsequent  investigators  find  all  the 
aults  they  can  in  his  pages,  else  how  are  we  to 
advance  to  better  ?  His  book  is  to  me  an  always 
rritating  book,  for  want  of  authorities,  though  it 
s  a  good  compendium  of  facts.  But  when  you  want 
,o  verify  a  fact  it  is  so  defective  as  to  reference  that 
:  hardly  ever  use  it  at  all  This  is  no  fault  of  MR. 
WALFORD'S.  Hia  business  was  to  state  the  local 
'acts  to  ordinary  readers.  The  popular  form  he 
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was  committed  to  prevented  his  from  being  a  book 
of  reference  in  the  future.  The  fact  exonerates 
him,  bat  I  hope  he  will  not  think  it  ill-natured  in 
me  to  point  it  out  as  a  fact  exonerating  him 
because  it  happens  to  be  accompanied  by  a  serious 
drawback.  As  to  myself,  I  pretend  to  no  accuracy. 
I  know  I  have  taken  more  trouble  to  be  accurate 
than  many  cold  writers  who  pass  for  accurate ;  but 
I  also  know  that  I  do  not  succeed.  Even  as  to 
these  Fields  alone,  the  facts  flood  one  and  defy 
arrangement.  Sensible  of  this,  am  I  likely  to 
wish  to  throw  dirt  at  or  run  down  the  Hercules- 
labour  of  a  man  like  MR.  WALFORD  ? 

C.  A.  WARD. 
Chingford  Hatch,  E. 


ARIOSTO  AND  THE  BRITISH  NOBILITY  (8th  S. 
iii.  445;  iv.  12).— I  read  MR.  BOUCHIER'S  communi- 
cation on  this  subject  with  interest.  It  is  with 
considerable  hesitation  that  I  venture  to  make  any 
remarks  on  it,  as  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  Italian 
scholar.  I  have  beside  me,  however,  no  fewer  than 
three  translations  of  the 'Orlando,' and  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  the  different  translators  tackle  the 
Italianized  form  of  the  British  titles.  The  first 
translation  is  by  William  Huggins  (London, 
Bivington,  1757),  the  second  by  John  Hoole 
(second  edition,  London,  Nicol,  1785),  and  the 
third  is  by  William  Stewart  Bose  (London, 
Murray,  1833).  The  last  was,  I  believe,  subse- 
quently published  as  one  of  Bonn's  series.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience  it  may  be  as  well  to  tabu- 
late the  different  renderings',  designating  Hug- 
gins  A,  Hoole  B,  and  Bose  C. 

Lincastro.— A,  B,  C,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

Varveccia.— A,  B,  0,  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Glocestra.— A,  B,  0,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

Chiarenza.— A,  B,  C,  Duke  of  Clarence. 

Eborace.— A,  B,  C,  Duke  of  York. 

Nortfozia.— A,  B,  C,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Cancia.— A,  B,  C,  Earl  of  Kent. 

Pembrozia.— A,  B.  C,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Suffolcia.— A,  B,  C,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Esonia.— A  and  C,  Earl  of  Kent ;  B,  Earl  of 
Essex. 

Norbelana.— A,  B,  C,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

Arindelia.— A,  B,  C,  Earl  of  Arundel. 

Berchlei.— A,  B,  C,  Marquis  of  Berkeley. 

Marchia.— A,  B,  C,  Earl  of  March. 

Bicmonda.— A  and  C,  Earl  of  Richmond  ;  B 
does  not  give  the  name. 

Dorsezia.— A,  B,  C,  Earl  of  Dorset. 

Antona.— A  and  C,  Earl  of  Southampton  ;  B, 
Earl  of  Ancaster. 

Devonia.— A,  B,  C,  Earl  of  Devon. 

Vigorina.— A  and  C,  Earl  of  Worcester ;   B, 
Earl  of  Winchester. 

Derbia.— A,  B,  0,  Earl  of  Derby. 

Ossonia.— A,  B,  C,  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Prelate  di  Battonia.— A,  Bath's  rich  prelate ;  B, 


The  prelate  of  the  Bath  ;  C,  Bath's  wealthy  pre- 
late. 

Somersedia.— A,  B,  0,  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Bocchingamia.— A,  B,  0,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Sarisberia.— A,  B,  C,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 

Burgenia. — A,  B,  0,  Lord  Abergavenny. 

Croisberia.— A,  B,  0,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Boscia.— A  and  B,  Duke  of  Koss  ;  C,  Duke  of 
Bothesay. 

Ottonlei.— A  and  B,  Earl  of  Athol ;  C,  Earl  of 
Huntley. 

Marra.— A,  B,  0,  Duke  of  Mar. 

Alcabrun.— A  Highland  chief  who  has  not  been 
identified. 

Straffordia,  Trasfordia.— A  and  B,  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford  ;  C,  Duke  of  Strathfortb. 

Angoscia.— A,  B,  C,  Earl  of  Angus. 

Albania.— A,  B,  C,  Duke  of  Albany. 

Boccania.— A,  B,  C,  Earl  of  Buchan. 

Forbesse.— A  and  0,  Lord  Forbes  ;  B  evades  it. 

Erelia.— A,  Count  of  Erely  (Ogilvie  of  Airlie  ?); 
B,  Earl  of  Arrol  ;  C,  Earl  of  Errol. 

Childera.— A,  B,  C,  Earl  of  Kildare. 

Desmonda.— A,  B,  C,  Earl  of  Desmond. 

With  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Strathfortb,  Mr. 
Bose  confesses  that  he  has  had  to  create  a  duke- 
dom for  him  ;  the  Carnegies  and  the  Bamsays 
were  the  two  principal  Scottish  families  who  bore 
an  eagle  on  their  shield,  the  cognizance  assigned 
by  Ariosto  to  "Trasfordia."  But  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  translator  last  mentioned  that 
the  armorial  bearings  given  are  (at  least  in  thfr 
great  majority  of  cases)  purely  fanciful. 

J.  B.  P. 

With  respect  to  the  "  riccoprelato  di  Battonia,* 
Sir  John  Hariogton  in  his  translation  has  the 
following  marginal  note  :  "  The  last  Bishop  M. 
Godwin  a  reuerent  man,  told  me  that  that  epitheton 
was  vnfit  for  that  sea  at  this  time. "  And  we  may 
infer  as  much  from  the  statement  of  the  bishop's 
son  in  his  *  Praesules '  that  Wolsey  resigned  this 
see  in  1518  for  the  wealthier  one  of  Durham. 

I  think  DR.  TAYLOR  makes  a  slip  in  saying 
that  Polydore  Vergil  "  held  the  see  of  Bath."  He 
was  enthroned  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in 
October,  1504,  as  proxy  for  his  kinsman  Adrian 
de  Castello,  who  held  the  see  and  farmed  it. 
Polydore,  however,  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of 
Wells  in  1508.  F.  ADAMS. 

MR.  BOUCHIER  will  find  additional  information- 
in  W.  S.  Rose's  translation  of  Ariosto.  This 
translator  differs  from  Hoole  in  several  of  the  titles 
in  question,  e.g.,  Roscia,  which  is  given  as  "  Roth- 
say  "  (this,  by  the  way,  should  be  spelt  Rothesay) 
by  the  former,  is  Ross  in  the  latter  translation. 
Hoole  translates  "Antona,"  Ancaster;  "Ottonlei," 
Athole,  instead  of  Huntly,  as  given  by  Rose ; 
"Vigorina,"  Winchester;  and  "Trasfordia, 
Stafford.  In  the  case  of  "Trasfordia"  Rose 
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states  in  a  note:  "I  have  been  here  under  th 
necessity  of  creating  a  dukedom."  Bat  he  ha 
not  been  happy  in  translating  "  Trasfordia " 
Strathford.  "  Strath  "  has  a  very  definite  mean 
ing  in  these  quarter?,  bat  I  suppose  "  Transforthia 
was  too  clumsy,  whilst  "  Albany  "  occurs  in  th 
same  stanza.  Hose  differs  from  CANON  TAYLO 
with  regard  to  "Esenia,"  which  he  translate 
Essex.  J.  YOUNG. 

Glasgow. 

MR.  BOUCHIER  may  rest  assured  that  Italians  o 
Ariosto's  date  did  know  a  little  about  England 
Surely  Polydore  Vergil  was  a  native  of  Urbino;  ye 
he  lived  in  England  for  years,  and  his  '  History  o 
England,'  first  published  in  1534,  and  dedicated 
to  Henry  VIII.,  is  still  more  or  less  of  a  classic 
The  great  Baldassare  Castiglione,  author  of  tha 
stainless  "  glass  of  fashion  "  the  '  Cortegiano,'  was 
over  in  England  before  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII 
to  receive  the  Garter  for  his  master,  Quid'  Ubaldo 
the  blameless  Duke  of  Urbino.  He  appears  to 
have  fared  well  at  the  hands  of  Henry  VII.  Again 
did  not  Erasmus  visit  England  as  well  as  Italy  ' 
Does  not  Mr.  Gladstone  imagine  that  two  hundred 
years  earlier  Dante  may  have  seen  ' 'Grey "Ox- 
ford ? 

MR.  BOUCHIER  is  perfectly  correct  in  most  of 
his  translations  of  Ariosto's  "  English  a  la 
Ferrarese."  I  mention  only  those  that  he 
doubtful  abouf.  "  Antona  "  is  Southampton,  for 
in  the  first  book  of  his  '  History '  Polydore  Vergil 
mentions  that  it  is  called  "South"  from  its 
facing  the  south.  Warwick,  Kent,  Richmond, 
Rothsay,  Worcester,  Bath,  are  the  actual  equiva- 
lents for  Ariosto's  uncouth  names.  Perhaps 
'  Esenia"  may  stand  for  "  Exonia,"  Vergil's 
name  for  the  see  of  Exeter.  "  Marchia"  I  should 
take  to  be  March,  probably  the  Scotch  title.  I 
have  no  plausible  guesses  for  the  others. 

A  later  Italian  historian    calls   Anne  Boleyn 
"Anna  di  Bologna"!     Further,  Natalia   Comes 
styles  the  abbey  "  Templum  Divi  Petri  Vasmes- 
tn,    and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  becomes  "  Thomas 
Huuiettus."    It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that   our  countryman  the  condottiere,  Sir   John 
Hawkwood,  bore  the  Italianized  name  of  "  Gio- 
vanni Acuto,"  and  Lope  de  Vega's  epic,  '  La  Dra- 
>ntea,    deals  with  the  exploits  of  the  immortal 
EDWARD  PERCY  JACOBSEN. 

ROYAL  HOUSE  OF  FRANCE  (8th  S.  iv.  88).— 
odoric    of  Alsatia,    Count    of    Flanders    and 
Jrtois,  a  grandson  of  Baldwin  VI.  of  Flanders, 


Matthew's  sister  Margaret,  Countess  of  Hainault, 
had  several  children,  including  two  sons,  Baldwin 
and  Henry,  who  became  Emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople, a  daughter  Isabel,  heiress  of  Artoie,  who 
married  Philip  II.,  King  of  France,  and  a 
daughter  Jolantha,  who  married  Peter  de  Cour- 
tenay,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  a  daughter? 
lolantha,  who  married  Andrew  II.,  King  of  Hun- 
gary,  and  a  daughter  Mary,  who  married  Theo- 
dore Lascares,  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 

If,  therefore,  Matthew  of  Boulogne  was  not  very 
closely  connected  with  France,  he  could  still  boast 
of  fairly  distinguished  relationships,  for  he  had 
two  nephews  and  two  great-nephews  who  were 
eastern  emperors,  a  niece  and  a  great-niece  who 
were  consorts  of  the  same  throne,  as  well  as  a 
niece  and  a  great-niece  who  were  queens  of  other 
countries.  If  your  correspondent  is  of  this  race, 
one  may  well  describe  him  as  distinguished-"  par 
la  splendeur  "  of  his  ancestry.  C.  MOOR. 

Barton  on  Humber. 

THE  REV.  THOMAS  GARRATT,  M.A.  (8th  S.  ir~ 
48,  91).— It  may  be  added  that  he  was  instituted 
bo  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Alt  car,  co.  Lancaster^. 
March  13,  1822,  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Talk, 
co.  Stafford,  February  22, 1831,  and  to  the  vicarage 
of  Audley,  in  the  same  county,  on  February  !&> 
1833.  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  DR.  FORSHAW*S  interest- 
ng  account  of  the  above  reverend  gentleman  (ante, 
p.  91).     As  he  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
his  district,  and  as  I  have  frequently  heard  by- 
rone  generations  speak   highly  of  him  and   his- 
writings,  I  should  be  grateful  if  the  Doctor  will 
dndly  quote  in  '  N.  &  Q/  the  address  presented 
o  Mr.  Garratt  by  his  Wilmslow  parishioners  in 


Hanley. 


A.  COOPER. 


was 


several  children,  of  whom  Matthew  „«, 
.punt  of  Boulogne,  and  Margaret  married  Bald- 
win IV.,  Count  of  Hainault  Matthew  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Stephen,  King  of  England,  and 
had  a  daughter  Matilda,  who  married  Henry  IV, 
Uake  of  Brabant  (who  after  her  death  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  FranceX 


MACARONI  LATIN  (8th  S.  iiL  449;  iv.  116).— 
possess  a  book  entitled  '  Maccheronee  di  cinque 
oeti  italiani  del  secolo  xv.,'  published  at  Milan 
1864.     The  first  of  these   five  poets  is  Tifi 
)dassi,  a  Paduan,  of  whom  his  fellow-citizen  Ber- 
ardino  Scardeone  says, in  his  work  'De  antiquitate 
rbis  Patavii '  (Basileae,  1560,  p.  238)  :  — 

Adinvenit  primus  ridiculum  carminis  genus,  nun- 
uam  prius  a  quopiam  excogitatum  :  quod  Macaronseum 
uncupavit  multis  farcitum  aalibua,  et  aatyrica  mordaci- 

ite  respersum Merito  (si  conferre  exemplum  liceat). 

antum  liuic  noetro  civi  Macaronaeum  carmen  debet, 
quantum  heroicum  Virgilio,  et  Danti  aut  Petrarcbae  ver- 
naculum." 

He  adds  that  more  than  ten  editions  of  Tin's 
poem  had  been  published.  The  poem,  as  printed 
from  a  unique  fifteenth-century  copy  in  the  public 
library  at  Parma,  consists  of  698  hexameter  verses, 
and  after  a  four-line  proem  begins : — 

Portunara  miseram  et  caeum  riaibile  certe 
Et  macharoneos  scura  persone  ficat^s. 
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Reference  is  made  to   it   in   another  macaronic, 
printed  in  Venice,  May  7,  1502  ("perhaps,"  as 
Libri  observes,  "  the  oldest  macaronic  book  extant 
with  a  certain  date  "),  as  follows  :— 
IHos  jurares  scutum  parere  guioti 
Sicut  descripeit  longo  cum  carmine  Typhis. 
And  there  is   extant  an  autograph  letter  from 
Tifi  Odassi   to  Alessandro   Strozzi,   dated   "da 
Padova,   15   ottobre    1487."      Thus,   then,  your 
correspondent  MR.  FERET  is   right  in  asserting 
that  macaronic  verse  existed  before  the  time  of 
Eolengo,  but  wrong  in  supposing   that  Folengo 
devised  the  name.  F.  ADAMS. 

105,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

"EAVESDROPPER"  (8tl>  S.  iii.  485;  iv.  72).— 
Eavesdropper  is  much  earlier  in  its  use  than  is 
stated.  It  occurs  in  1  Stat.  Westminster,  c.  33, 
temp.  Ed.  I.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

INVITE = INVITATION  (8th  S.  iv.  27).— The  Kev. 
T.  L.  0.  Davies,  in  his  '  Supplementary  English 
Glossary,'  quotes  "  The  lamprey  swims  to  his 
Lord's  invites  "  (Sandys,  ' Travels/  p.  305).  He 
quotes  also  from  Madame  D'Arblay,  Th.  Hook, 
and  Dickens.  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  ARIOSTO  (8th  S.  iv. 
66).— If  a  passage  in  the  Italian's  delightful  poem 
was  sleeping  in  Sir  Walter's  ear,  so  that  he  uncon- 
sciously re-echoed  it,  another  passage  was  probably 
wide  awake  in  Lord  Byron's  ear  when  he  appro- 
priated a  master-thought.     When  Nature 
broke  the  die  in  moulding  Sheridan, 
he  made  use  of  Ariosto's  famous  line, — 

Natura  lo  fece  e  poi  ruppe  la  stampa. 

x.  84. 

0.    TOMLINSON. 
Highgate,  N. 

J' CRUELTY"  (8th  S.  iii.  388).— The  word  does, 
it  is  true,  come  to  us  from  the  Latin ;  not  straight, 
however,  but  through  the  medium  of  French,  the 
mediaeval  crudte  having  sprung  from  the  Latin 
crudelitatem  by  the  action  of  three  quite  normal 
changes,  viz.,  the  dropping  of  the  intermediate  d, 
the  dropping  of  the  non-stressed  short  vowel  t, 
and  the  passing  of  the  terminal  -aim.  into  the 
French  ending  -te. 

1.  As  to  the  dropping  of  d  from  the  body  of  a 
word ;  we  find  very  many  instances  of  this  in 

.French,  e.g.,  confiance,  formed  from  the  Latin 
confi(d^entia,  benir  from  bene(d)icere,  croyance  from 
cre(d)entia,juiffrom  ju(d)aeus,  louerfiom  lau(d)are, 
&c. 

2.  The  disappearance  of  the  i  is  in  accordance 
with  a  general  law,   given  in  the  f  Dictionnaire 
Etymologique  '  of  Auguste  Brachet,  as  follows  : — 

"Every  atonic  [or  non-stressed]  vowel  immediately 
preceding  the  accentuated  [or  stressed]  vowel, — (as,  for 
example,  the  i  in  sanitdtem,  and  the  e  in  coemeterium), — 


disappears  in  French,  if  it  is  short,— (thus  sanitatem  be- 
comes sante); — but  remains  if  it  is  long, — (coem« Cerium 
;hus  making  cimetiere" 

3.  The  change  of  -atem  into  the  French  termi- 
nation -U  may  be  seen  in  the  corruption  of  asperi- 
latem  into  dprete,  bonitatem  into  bonte,  civitatem 
into  cite",  paupertatem  into  pauvrete,  &c. 

I  presume  that  your  correspondent's  search  in 
Freund,  and  in  White  and  Riddle,  was  not  for 
"the  mediaeval  etymology  of  the  word  cruelty" 
'he  could  hardly  expect  to  find  that  there) ; 
but  for  the  earlier  genealogy  or  affinities  of  the 
Latin  crudelis.  The  writers  in  question,  however, 
belong  to  an  etymological  period  which  a  more 
recent  authority  (Edward  R.  Wharton,  Fellow 
and  Lecturer  of  Jesus  Coll.,  Oxford)  pronounces 
"  pre-scientific."  Speaking  of  Latin  etymology,  he 
says : — 

'  Pre-scientific  work  like  that  of  Hintner  and  Zehet- 
mayr,  both  of  whom  published  in  1873,  is  hardly  worth 
mentioning ;  it  was  not  till  the  publication  in  1876  of 
Brugmann's  discoveries  that  anything  was  known  about 
vocalic  laws." — Wharton's  '  Etyma  Latina,'  1890,  p.  v. 

MR.  COLLINSON,  therefore,  may  like  to  compare, 
in  reference  to  crudelis,  the  more  exact  etymology 
of  to-day  with  the  at  that  time  new  etymology  of 
the  first  half  of  our  century.  White  and  Riddle, 
relying  upon  Pott,  refer  crudelis  to  the  Sanskrit 
krudh,  "to  be  angry";  Prof.  Skeat,  in  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  knowledge  ('Concise 
Etymol.  Diet.,'  1882),  connects  it  with  crudus, 
"raw";  and  so,  through  the  latter,  with  the 
Sanskrit  krura,  "sore,  cruel,"  from  the  Aryan 
root  Jcru  or  hru,  "to  be  hard,  stiff,  or  sore  ";  and 
now  comes  Mr.  Wharton  (1890),  who  apparently 
agrees,  upon  this  point,  with  none  of  his  pre- 
decessors. He  omits  crudelis  altogether,  after 
notifying  in  his  preface  (p.  x),  that 

"  where  no  etymology  at  all  is  given  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood than  none  yet  proposed  is  satisfactory ;  in  many  of 
such  cases  the  ordinary  (unscientific)  etymology  may  be 
found  in  Lewis  and  Short." 

MR.  COLLINSON  might  study  with  advantage 
Prof.  Skeat's  '  Primerof  English  Etymology,'  1892 ; 
but  it  needs  hard  study,  and  is  supremely  dry. 

JOHN  W.  BONE. 

Birkdale. 

"  TELEPATHIC  OBSESSION  "  (8th  S.  iii.  384, 494  ; 
iv.  35).— I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  DR. 
CHANCE  in  his  estimation  of  telepathic  obsessions, 
and  also  to  inquire  if  the  term  hypnotic  obsessions 
would  not  be  equally  correct. 

Telepathy  and  hypnotism  now  occupy  clearly 
defined  positions  among  psychic  phenomena,  and  a 
belief  in  these  mental  forces  now  receives  genei 
acceptance. 

It  is  without  doubt  possible  that  one  may  be  by 
notized  by  another  person  while  in  the  wakii 
stage  without  being  conscious  of  it,  and  the 
question  is  how  far  the  subject  is  under  the  doi 
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nance  of  psychical  influence.  I  believe  there  is  grea 
difficulty  in  producing  complete  moral  obliquity 
and  conceding  this  to  be  true,  it  would  seem  tha 
the  same  difficulty  would  arise  in  attempting  t 
influence  one  to  commit  suicide. 

An  interesting  series  of  experiments  has  been 
conducted  at  Paris  upon  a  number  of  women,  al 
apparently  under  hypnotic  influence ;  and  it  wa 
invariably  found  that,  while  the  depraved  women 
of  the  town  unhesitatingly  disrobed  in  the  presence 
of  the  spectators,  it  was  impossible  to  make  the 
decent  women  obey  the  suggestion  of  the  operator 
Similar   experiments    have    usually   resulted    in 
the  same  way  ;  and  where  one  has  committed  a 
crime  under  hypnotic  influence,  it  has  generally 
been  discovered  that  the  criminal  tendency  was 
strong  in  that  person,  or,  if  not  manifested  in 
him,  then  in  some  of  his  ancestors,  in  which  case 
it  may  be  easily  accounted  for  on  the  theory  o 
heredity. 

Mr.  Thomson  Jay  Hudson,  in  his  recent  work 
on  the  subject  ('  The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena, 
Chicago,  1893),  also  adopts  much  the  same  view, 
although  he  appears  to  have  entirely  overlooked 
the  importance  ef  the  influence  of  heredity.  But 
another  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion is,  that  if  the  subject  is  predisposed  to  melan- 
cholia the  mind  is  in  a  condition  highly  receptive 
to  the  suicidical  suggestion,  and  it  would  seem 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  efforts  of  the 
operator  might  meet  with  success. 

I  absolutely  disclaim  any  belief  in  psychometry, 
but  yet  am  willing  to  admit  that  certain  houses 
and  localities  are  "pervaded  by  a  mysterious 
atmosphere. "  Those  remarkable  stories  of  haunted 
houses  and  haunted  ruins  are  not  all  fictions  evolved 
from  the  brain  of  the  relator  at  a  few  minutes' 
notice ;  he  may  honestly  believe  himself  to  have 
passed  through  the  experiences  which  he  describes 
so  vividly, — too  vividly  to  be  mere  romancing. 
Mr.  Hudson  relates  several  such  cases,  and  queries, 
Is  it  not  true  that  a  strong  emotion  may  leave  its 
impress  upon  the  place  where  it  was  experienced, 
and  be  felt  by  others  who  occupy  the  same  place  ? 
He  attempts  to  offer  no  other  explanation  for  this 
mysterious  phenomenon,  which  I  must  confess  is 
not  satisfactory  to  me. 

Personally  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  this  strange 
influence  to  unconscious   telepathy.      Reasoning 
i  the  premises  that  there  is  some  person  living 
?on  whom  the  terrible  events  made  an  indelible 
impression,    it  is  natural  to   believe  that  these 
events  are  connected  in  his  brain  with  the  place 
srhere  they  transpired,  and  incidentally  with  the 
present  occupants  of  that  place.      So  a  person 
j  occupying  a  so-called  haunted  room  or  haunted 
house,  while  he  may  have  no  knowledge  of  its  his- 
tory and  be  entirely  separated  from  any  one  who 
has,  yet  he  is  unconsciously  made  the  focus  of  the 
thought  of  the  party  who  knows  its  history,  and 


the  telepathic  communication  is  then  complete, 
although  they  be  thousands  of  miles  apart. 

Of  course,  assuming  this  theory  to  be  the  true 
one,  the  explanation  is  simplified  when  an  innocent 
guest  is  sent  by  a  fun-loving  host  to  sleep  in  a 
so-called  haunted  chamber  ;  presumably  the  other 
guests  are  in  the  plot,  and  each  one,  centring 
his  mind  upon  the  story  of  the  apparition,  the 
combined  telepathic  influence  of  all  the  minds 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  act  on  a  single 
mind  least  receptive  to  these  influences. 

I  am,  perhaps,  transgressing  the  bounds  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  in  more  than  mentioning  telepathy,  and 
will  therefore  not  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
the  influences  exercised  by  the  subjective  and  the 
objective  minds ;  but  before  closing  I  should  like 
to  bring  up  one  remarkable  case,  which  Mr.  Clark 
Russell  mentions  in  '  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.' 
One  of  the  officers  on  a  vessel  dreams  that  several 
seamen  are  wrecked  on  a  desert  island,  and  are  in 
need  of  assistance.  So  strong  an  impression  does 
this  make  on  him  that  he  has  the  ship  visit  the 
island,  and  finds  that  the  dream  is  true.  Is  this 
story  founded  upon  fact  ?  If  so  it  but  affords 
another  instance  of  unconscious  telepathy. 

I  should  be  obliged  for  any  information  on  this 
point,  and  also  for  similar  instances. 

A.  MONTGOMERY  HANDY. 

New  Brighton,  N.Y.,  U.S. 

REAL  NAME  SOUGHT  (8th  S.  iv.  107).— The 
Quaker  banker  and  Hebrew  scholar  mentioned  in 
chapter  xv.  of  '  Lavengro '  was  J.  J.  Gurney,  who, 
according  to  Caroline  Fox  ('  Journals,'  vol.  ii.  p.  19), 
recommended  Borrow  to  the  Bible  Society,  his 
nfluence  with  which  was  almost  supreme.  The 
'old  hall,  still  called  the  Earl's  Home,"  is  Earl- 
lam,  near  Norwich. 

Borrow  refers  to  his  benefactor  again  in 
shapter  cvi.  of  'Wild  Wales.'  "The  Quakers," 
he  says, 

have  for  some  time  past  been  a  decaying  sect,  but 
hey  have  done  good  work  in  their  day,  and  when  they 
are  extinct  they  are  not  destined  to  be  soon  forgotten, 
loon  forgotten  !  How  should  a  sect  ever  be  forgotten 
o  which  have  belonged  three  such  men  as  George  Fox, 
William  Penn,  and  Joseph  Gurney?" 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

BLACK  FOR  EVENING  WEAR  (8th  S.  iii.  489 ; 
v.  75).  —  Young  Mr.  Disraeli  began  to  show 
t  evening  parties  after  "Pelham"  had  pre- 
cribed  the  black-and-all-black  rule  ;  and  naturally 
e  varied  the  rule.  He  wore 

a  black  velvet  coat,  lined  with  satin,  purple  trousers 
ith  a  gold  band  running  down  the  outside  seam,  a 
carlet  waistcoat,  long  lace  ruffles  falling  down  to  the 
ps  of  his  fingers,  white  gloves,  with  several  brilliant 
ngs  outside  them." 

Jady  Dufferin  beheld  him  in  this  costume,  and 
old  Motley,  who  has  recorded  it  in  his  corre- 
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spondence.  To  this  he  subsequently  added  the 
"patent  leather  pumps,  and  the  white  stick  with 
the  black  cord  and  tassel,"  which  N.  P.  Willis 
noted  in  1832.  W.  F.  WALLER. 


BOTTLE  IMP'  (8th  S.  iv.  46).—  Your 
correspondent  C.  0.  B.  incidentally  mentions  the 
mandrake  and  its  folk-lore  equivalent,  the  white 
briony.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be  inopportune  to 
put  on  record  the  following  reference?,  which  we 
have  collected  :  — 

Grimm,  Teutonic  Mythology,  tr.  Stally  brass,  iii. 
1202. 

Southey,  Common-Place  Book,  iv.  243. 

Neckham,  De  Natnris  Rerum  (Rolls  Series), 
479. 

Agnes  M.  Olerke,  Familiar  Studies  in  Homer, 
217. 

Otway,  Dramas,  ii.  247.  —  We  do  not  know  the 
edition. 

Gerard,  Herbal,  1636,  351. 

Geo.  Smith,  Assyrian  Discoveries,  1873-4,  161. 

Hen.  Phillips,  Flora  Historica,  1829,  i.  324. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  1857,  ii.  597. 

Le  BruD,  Sup.  Anc.  and  Mod.,  i.  116  b. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  IV.  iii.          N.  M.  &  A. 

KING  OP  NORTHUMBRIA  (8th  S.  iv.  88).—  Bur- 
head,  Burhred,  or  Burdred,  mentioned  by  T.  H., 
was  King  of  Mercia,  succeeded  Bertulph  852. 
Married  Ethelswitha,  daughter  of  Ethelwulpb, 
King  of  Wessex.  After  an  unsettled  reign  of 
twenty-two  years  the  Danes  drove  him  over  the 
sea  (874).  He  retired  to  Rome,  and  dying  there 
was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  Church  at  the  English 
School.  No  descendants  are  mentioned.  See 
*  Saxon  Chronicle.'  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

The  nearest  approach  is,  as  Mr.  Freeman  states, 
in  his  «  Norman  Conquest'  (i.  47),  "The  last 
native  king  of  the  Mercians,  Burhred,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Alfred,  had  already  (874)  been  deposed 
by  the  Northmen,  and  had  gone  to  Rome,  where 
he  ended  his  days."  The  "  modern  family  "  will 
be  rather  hard  to  get  at. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

There  was  a  well-known  king  of  Mercia  named 
Burhed,  who  in  854  espoused  ^Ethelswytb,  the 
daughter  of  ^Ethelwulf,  and  sister  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  In  874,  for  fear  of  the  Dane?,  he  left  his 
kingdom  and  fled  to  Rome,  where  he  speedily 
ended  his  days,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
the  English  School.  The  name  Burhed  does  not 
appear  in  any  list  of  the  Northumbrian  kings  I 
have  consulted.  To  try  to  hunt  out  any  modern 
family  descended  from  King  Burhed  would  be  to 
engage  on  a  hopeless  quest. 

EDMUND  VENABLES. 

"HOUYHNHNM"  (8th  S.  iv.  48,  112).—  I  should 
fay  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Swift  having 


coined  this  word  from  the  whinnying  or  whinny 
of  a  horse,  to  which  it  has,  phonetically  speaking, 
a  strong  resemblance.  Some  years  ago  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  an  excellent  scholar,  pointed  out 
this  mode  of  pronouncing  the  name,  which  had 
hitherto  proved  unpronounceable.  Thackeray  says, 
if  you  have  never  read  the  *  Voyage  to  the  Country 
of  the  Houybnhnms,'  don't.  Speaking  of  pro- 
nunciation, there  was  in  our  own  day  a  dis- 
tinguished Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
whose  name  it  was  said  was  easier  to  whistle  than 
to  pronounce.  At  Oxford  there  was  a  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College  in  1849,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Henry  Whorwood,  D.D.,  who  was  always  called 
Dr.  Horrud.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

The  line  quoted  by  MR.  FERET  from  Mary 
Gulliver's  expostulatory  epistle  gives  the  key  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  word.  It  is  a  dissyllable 
with  the  n  repeated,  much  in  the  same  way  as  an 
r  is  trilled.  There  are  two  ways  of  prolonging  the 
n  sound  without  adding  a  syllable,  the  legato  and 
the  staccato,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  latter 
cannot  be  more  clearly  or  phonetically  indicated 
than  by  the  insertion  of  the  aspirate. 

HORACE  NEWLAND. 

Hatherleigh,  Torquay. 

PETER  DE  LA  ROCHE  (8th  S.  iv.  108).— At  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Peter 
de  la  Roche  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of  Win- 
chester, hereditary  surnames  had  hardly  become 
established.  Theclergyin  particular  (a  custom  which 
continued  among  the  regulars  down  to  the  Refor- 
mation) were  called  after  the  place  of  their  birth, 
rather  than  after  the  surname  of  their  fathers, 
even  if  any  such  existed.  Peter  de  la 
Roche  or  des  Roches,  de  Rupe  or  de  Rupibns — 
we  find  all  the  forms — was  doubtless  so  called 
from  the  rocks  on  or  under  which  he  was  born. 
That  his  original  name  was  the  English  "  Rock," 
as  your  correspondent  suggests,  which  he  dignified 
by  a  French  and  Latin  translation,  is  rendered 
impossible  by  his  being  a  native  of  Poitiers,  brought 
to  England  by  John,  and  probably  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  English  language. 

EDMUND  VENABLES. 

This  bishop  seems  to  have  been  of  French  descent, 
and  PETROS  will  probably,  therefore,  conclude  that 
the  above  name  is  correct  for  him.  Hardy's  Le 
Neve  calls  him  Pierre  des  Roches  ;  Bishop  Stubbs 
calls  him  Peter  des  Roches.  The  cases  of  trans- 
lating surnames  are  legion,  from  Bishop  des  Roches 
down  to  Schwartzerdt  or  "  Melanchthon "  and 
Hausschein  or  "  CEcolampadius  "  ;  and  I  believe 
even  later  instances  may  be  found. 

0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

He  is  better  known  as  Peter  des  Roches  to 
students  of  English  history,  who  are  well  acquainted 
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with  his  character  as  a  wily,  scheming,  and  greedy    retain  such  limitation,  they  grow  conventional,  and 


Poitevin.  Being  each,  it  is  not  likely  that  his 
patronymic  was  Rock.  He  was  Henry  III.'s  tutor 
(and  a  nice  sort  of  tutor,  too),  so  it  is  hardly  correct 
to  call  him  an  early  Bishop  of  Winchester — a  see 
founded  five  hundred  years  before  he  was  born. 
As  for  Latinized  names,  there  are  examples  in 
plenty;  e.g.,  Saumaise,  "  Salmasius  ";  Bude*,  "Bu- 
d;«>us";  De  Thou,  "Thuanus";  Cujas, "  Cujacius"; 
Morgan,  "Pelagius."  See  an  amusing  article  in 
Knighf a  '  Book  of  Table-Talk,'  i.  64. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

The  question  is  asked  whether  there  are  any 
other  examples  like  this  of  Latinizing  names. 
There  was  another  Bishop  of  Winchester,  John 
Sawbridge.  He  is  known  as  "  Joannes  de  Pon- 
tissera."  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  funnier  case 
than  the  conversion  of  Andrew  Borde  into 
"  Andreas  Perforatus."  In  Kingston  churchyard, 
near  Portsmouth,  lies  buried  one  William  Burgess. 
He  had  a  son,  who  was  just  learaing  Latin,  and 
the  young  gentleman  put  up  a  headstone  at  the 
grave,  on  which  his  father  figures  as  "  Gulielmus 
Municipalis."  W.  BENHAM. 


in  their  widest  aberration  convey  a  sufficiently 
distinct  idea  for  practical  purposes.     A  "bolt" 
(from  the  blue)  no  doubt  means  strictly  a  thunder- 
bolt, but  conventionally  it  may  mean  thunder  or 
lightning  (fulmen  or  foudrc\  and  why  should  we 
want  to  fetter  this  conventionality  ;  what  would  it 
lead   to  ;   where  could  we  stop  ?      Staffordshire 
china  labours  under  the  same  inconsistency ;  so  do 
mile-stones,  for  the  most  part  made  of  iron.  Brass 
shoe-horns  and  thousands  of  other  words  are  in 
the     same     predicament.       Suffrage,     suffragan, 
ostracize  —  one-third  of   an    ordinary  dictionary 
would  come  under  the  fatal  ban.     "To  charm" 
and  "  to  enchant  "  have  a  very  remote  reference  to 
magic  ;  "  thunder-struck  "  is  a  useful  word,  but 
has  very  little  reference  to  a  thunder-storm.     All 
the  beauty,  poetry,  and  imagination  of  a  language 
would  be  dried  up  if  we  should  always  speak  by 
the  card.     What  say  you  to  "  sunrise  "  and  "  sun- 
set?— they  will  nob  bear  the  slightest  scientific 
test.     It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  purge  any 
language  of  such  perilous  stuff,  and  it  would  be 
ten  thousand  pities  to  dp  so,  even  if  possible.  We 
do  not  want  mathematical  precision  in  ordinary 
speech.    In  controversy,  when  a  doubtful  word 
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Megara 

Pace  PROF.  SKEAT  and  Dr.  Kbppel,  I  am  inclined 

to  think    not.     The    passage  in   the    'Epistola 

Valerii,'  as  given  in  the  Camden  Society's  edition 

of  the  *  De  Nugis,'  stands  :— 

"Hae  nuptiae  gloriabuntur  Apolline  Paranympho; 
harum  feacenninas  decebit  cedros  Libani.  Stilbon 
uroratua,  epem  hujua  tarn  deaideratae  aolennitatia  devote 
concepi,  sed  in  timore." 

The  exact  meani 


have  the  meaning  that  such  a  marriage  as  this  will 
be  attended  by  the  countenance  and  approbation 
of  Apollo  and  the  wedded  Mercury. 

'  Stilbon  uxoratus "  refers  to  the  *  De  Nuptiis 
Philologioe  et  Mercurii '  of  Martianus  Capella,  a  ,  , 
work  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  which  (as    ?f^  wo°?  due  f 
C.  0.  J.  V  has  pointed  out)  the  quotation  from     Igh?mDg-  perf°rT  '* 
the  'Eatheticus  •  of  John  of  Salisbury  refers,  and    lea™g.8'gn8.  of  fbn™ 
to  which  Chaucer  alludes  (<  House  of  Fame,'  bk.ii.j *\*°  reJ°loes  m  trickl 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  allusion  to  Stilpo 
of  Megara  among  the  writers  of  this  period  as 

tubo  or  Stilbon ;  but  the  name  is  not  infrequently 
ised  for  Mercury.  Besides  the  instances  already 
enumerated,  Map  himself  uses  it  in  this  sense 

De  Nugis  Curialium,'  p.  118).  E.  S.  A. 

ULlKE   A   BOLT   FROM  THE   BLUE1'   (8th    S.    Hi. 

45  457).— I,  for  one,  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  ,„«„„»«,  vm  »ww.  i™~4U6,  «- 6 ~- 

ttle  or  no  sympathy  with  the  purism    ing  of  Strahl  was  a  shaft  or  arrow  (which  is  much 

limit  words  to  their  strict  scientific    the  same  as  bolt),  and  not  a  ray  or  flash.    See 

etymological  meanings.    Words  can  never  long    Klnge,  and  also  Grimm,  t.v.  "Donnerstral ";  and 


I  ask,  touching  the  error  of  confusing  an 
with  a  thunderbolt,  whether  aerolites  ever 
in  thunder  storms  ?  I  remember  that  when 
quite  a  child  we  had  a  house  on  the  Great  North 
Road,  close  to  Finchley,  and  with  Turpin's  Oak, 
then  a  noble  ruin,  opposite  to  our  windows.  In  a 
terrific  storm  I  heard  the  crash  of  a  fence  in  a 
private  field  at  a  short  distance,  and  learned  that 
two  thick  bars  of  wood  were  broken  through  (not 
irnt)  by  a  thunderbolt  This  is  another  of  the 
stubborn  facts  "  that  refuses  to  allow  itself  to  be 
verified.  If  an  aerolite  is  not  permitted  now  by 
Society  to  accompany  thunder,  any  more 

purely  to  lightning ;  and  does 
strokes  such  as  this  without 
burning  ?  It  is  a  pity  that  Nature 
tricking  the  human   senses  with 
regard  to  thunderbolts,  if   they  are  no    longer 
allowed  to  exist  in  modern  science. 

C.  A.  WARD. 
Cbingford  Hatch,  E. 

PROF.  TOMLINSON'S  criticisms  upon  my  note 
are  partly  finical  and  partly  incorrect.  Finical  is 
the  objection  that  Blitzstrahl  "  is  not  a  bolt  or 
thunderbolt,  but  a  flash  of  lightning."  It  certainly 
now  has  the  latter  meaning,  but  the  original  mean- 
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comp.  the  Ital.  straZe.  The  Germans  have,  indeed, 
a  word  Donnerkeil  which  more  exactly  represents 
our  thunderbolt,  but  it  is  not  much  used,  so  that 
Blitz  and  Blitzstrahl  are  virtually  equivalent  to  our 
thunderbolt,  which  after  all  now  means  nothing 
more  than  a  flash  of  lightning,  as  is  more  or  less 
admitted  by  PROF.  TOMLINSON  himself.  How 
little  difference  the  Germans  themselves  make 
between  Donnerkeil  and  Blitzstrahl  is  well  shown 
in  Lexer's  '  Mid.  H.  Germ.  Diet. ,'  where  Doner- 
strdlc  is  defined  "donnerkeil,  blitzstrahl."  Accord- 
ing to  my  mind  the  true  definition  of  thunderbolt 
is  a  flash  of  lightning  which  strikes  either  the 
earth  or  something  close  to  it,  such  as  a  tree  or 
building.  The  damage  often  done  led  to  the 
notion  that  some  solid  body  fell,  and  this  was 
called  a  bolt. 

With  regard  to  the  Ital.  fulmine  and  the  Fr. 
foudre,  PROF.  TOMLINSON  is  most  distinctly  wrong 
when  he  supposes  them  to  mean  thunder  only. 
They  include  also  the  lightning  flash,  and  not  only 
that,  but  the  supposed  bolt  as  well,  and  both  of 
these  much  more  markedly  than  the  thunder.  They 
correspond,  therefore,  exactly  to  our  thunderbolt  as 
defined  by  me  above,  unless,  indeed,  this  does  not 
include  the  noise.  PROF.  TOMLINSON  will  do  well 
to  refer  to  Petrocchi,  s.v.  "Fulmine,"  and  still 
better  s.v. "  Tono  "  ( =  tuono,  thunder),  which  is  de- 
fined  as  "  Kumore  che  accompagna  la  scintilla  elet- 
trica  che  costituisce  il  fulmine  ";  and  also  to  Lilt  re'. 
The  Lat.  fulmen  does  not  seem  to  include  thun- 
der, though  it  may  imply  it.  In  White's  *  Dic- 
tionary '  it  is  defined  "  a  lightning-flash,  thunder 
bolt." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  expression  "  bolt  from 
the  blue "  may  well  have  had  its  origin,  in  part 
at  least,  in  that  form  of  summer  lightning  which 
is  usually  seen  on  the  horizon  of  a  clear  and  star- 
lit sky,  but  which  really  indicates  a  storm  at  such 
a  distance  that  the  clouds  are  not  visible  and  the 
thunder  is  not  heard.  Last  summer,  from  a  bal- 
cony on  the  elevated  plateau  on  which  the  old  part 
of  the  town  of  Angouleme  stands,  I  witnessed  such 
a  storm.  For  the  greater  part  of  an  hour  more  than 
a  third  of  my  horizon  was  lighted  up  by  an  almost 
continuous  blaze  of  lightning  flashes,  many  of  them 
forked  or  zigzagged,  and  of  such  prodigious  length 
that  they  evidently  often  reached  the  earth.  Yel 
the  sky,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  was  perfectly  clear 
and  not  the  very  faintest  sound  of  thunder  coulc 
be  heard.  Here  were  "  bolts  from  the  blue "  in 
abundance,  and  that  they  really  were  bolts  (in  the 
sense  that  I  have  given  to  the  word)  was  abun 
dantly  evident  from  the  description  of  the  storm 
which  appeared  in  the  Paris  papers  two  days  later 
and  which  bore  witness  to  the  exceptional  damagi 
done  by  this  lightning.  In  this  case  the  storm 
which  had  begun  twenty  miles  away  from  Angou 
leme,  ultimately  extended  to  that  town.  But  in 
other  cases  which  I  have  seen  the  storm  remainec 


onfined  to  the  distance,  and  then  the  illusion  of 
ivid  but  harmless  lightning  in  a  blue  sky  was  not 
ispelled. 

Shooting  stars,  too,  which  are  commonly  seen 
in  a  blue  sky,  may  also  have  contributed  some 
Ittle  to  the  establishment  of  the  expression.  An 
Egyptian  fellow-student  of  mine  at  Cambridge 
nee  told  me  that  many  of  his  countrymen  looked 
pon  them  as  fiery  shafts  hurled  by  one  evil  spirit 
t  another.  F.  CHANCE. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

It  may  be  well  to  quote,  in  reference  to  the 

,bove,  the  lines  of  Virgil  ('  Georgic,'  i.  487,  488), 

which  show  that  the  fall  of  a  bolt  from  the  blue 

was  thought  to  be  something  singular  and  of  evil 

>men : — 

Non  alias  ccelo  ceciderunt  plura  sereno 
Fulgura;  nee  diri  totiea  arsere  cometae. 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 
Ventnor. 

In  the  scientific  summary  for  1892  (contained 
n  4  Whitaker's  Almanack,'  1893),  under  the  head- 
ng  '  Lightning '  is  the  following : — 

"  Mr.  Adie,  an  American  meteorologist,  has  drawn 
rery  powerful  electric  sparks  from  a  clear  blue  sky  by 
means  of  a  Franklin  kite  at  an  altitude  of  several 
thousand  feet ;  and  at  Oberhausen,  in  Germany,  several 
lashes  of  lightning,  accompanied  by  thunder,  were  seen 
;o  issue  from  the  blue  sky  on  a  perfectly  cloudless  day, 
and  damage  some  buildings." 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  electrical  dis- 
charges from  a  clear  sky  are  not  altogether  im- 
possible. W.  D.  OLIVER. 

Cumberford,  Teignmouth. 

NORTON  FAMILY  (7th  S.  xi.  6,  455).— Since  the 
insertion  of  my  query  and  note  as  to  the  Norton 
Institution  I  have  become  possessed  of  a  portion  of 
a  letter  written  by  a  grand-aunt  of  mine,  whose 
mother  was  Phoebe  (baptized  November  13,  1748), 
daughter  of  Mr.  George  Norton,  of  Buckler's 
Hard,  Beaulieu,  New  Forest,  and  Anstice,  his 
wife  (who  were  married  at  Beaulieu  by  licence 
July  5, 1743,  and  buried  there  June  23,  1757,  and 
March  26,  1761,  respectively).  Writing  of  either 
her  grandfather  or  uncle  Norton,  she  says  he  was 
head  musician  to  the  king  for  forty  years,  and 
played  to  the  royal  family  once  a  year  on  the 
king's  birthday ;  that  he  amassed  a  large  fortune, 
and  married  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court ;  that 
he  was  Scotch,  had  twelve  children,  and  gave 
Phoebe  Norton  2,000?.  on  her  marriage,  and  left 
her  more  when  he  died.  As  she  was  married  in 
1772,  he  must  have  died  after  that  date. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Norton 
was  a  musician  of  some  note.  One  of  the  Norton  s 
was  named  Ferdinando,  and  one  was  a  bachelor 
and  lived  at  St.  Vines  (?),  Scotland.  I  hope  these 
notes  will  be  the  means  of  eliciting  some  informa- 
tion. Was  there  not  formerly  a  well-known  family 
of  this  name,  spoken  of  in  an  edition  of  Burke 's 
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'  Landed  Gentry '  as  "  the  Nortons  of  the  North 
famous  in  many  a  Scottish  ballad,"  or  something 
to  that  effect  ?  BEAULIEU.. 

WEDDING  KNIFE  (8th  S.  iii.  449;  iv.  17,  78, 
130). — Mr.  Bishop's  lines  are  correctly  quoted  at 
the  last  reference  by  C.  C.  B.,  J.,  and  the  KEV. 
C.  F.  S.  WARREN.  Your  last  -  named  corre- 
spondent appears  to  have  obtained  his  copy  of  the 
poem  (if  so  it  can  be  called)  from  Locker's  *  Lyra 
Elegantiarum.'  I  have  before  me  the  original 
work,  "Poems  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bishop,  M.A., 
in  2  vols.,  third  edition,  1802,"  and  I  am  thus 
enabled  to  answer  MR.  WARREN'S  question  as  to 
whether  there  was  "  a  regular  series  of  these  wed- 
ding-day 006018,"  and  to  correct  some  inaccuracies 
into  which  he  has  been  led. 

It  is  not  certain,  though  at  first  sight  it  appears 
so,  that  the  knife  was  given  to  Mrs.  Bishop  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  wedding-day.  The  verses,  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  similar  effusions,  are  headed 
only  "  To  Mrs.  Bishop  with  a  present  of  a  knife," 
whereas  every  other  poem  of  the  series  is  stated  to 
be  "  on  the  Anniversary  of  her  Wedding  Day." 
The  "  knife  "  verses,  no  doubt,  contain  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

All  that  makes  fourteen  years  with  you 

A  summer,  and  a  short  one,  too ; 
but  then  the  poem  immediately  following,  which  is 
headed  "on  the  anniversary  of  her  wedding-day, 
which  was  also  her  birthday,  with  a  ring,"  begins— 

Thee,  Mary,  with  this  ring  I  wed, 

So,  fourteen  years  ago,  I  said. 

Either,  then,  Mr.  Bishop  gave  his  wife  two  presents 
with  two  sets  of  verses  on  the  fourteenth  anni- 
versary, or  the  knife  was  given  as  an  "  un-wedding 
day  "present.  In  either  case,  the  verses  accom- 
panying the  ring  were  not,  as  MR.  WARREN  states, 
in  honour  of  the  sixteenth  wedding-day. 

These  wedding-day  poems  (counting  in  that 
with  the  knife)  are  nineteen  in  all.  Not  one  of 
them  is  dated,  nor  is  there  in  any  of  them,  after 
that  with  the  ring,  an  allusion  to  the  number  of 
the  anniversary.  In  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Bishop 
prefixed  to  the  poems,  however,  he  is  stated  to 
have  married  "about  1762,"  and  he  died  in  1795. 
Assuming  that  the  marriage  was  in  the  former  year, 
the  verses  with  the  ring  would  have  been  written 
in  1776,  and  the  last  set  of  the  series  in  1794,  the 
year  before  the  author's  death. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  REV.  J. 
PICKFORD  should  have  been  puzzled  by  the  lines 
so  often  quoted;  while  MR.  WARREN'S  explana- 
tion hardly  consists  with  the  text.  He  say*,  "  The 
point  is  that  the  knife  was  given  not  to  a  betrothed 
girl,  but  to  a  married  wife  on  her  fourteenth  wed- 
ding-day." Bishop,  however,  says:— 

A  knife  cute  love,  dear  girl,  they  say  ; 

Mere  modish  love  perhaps  it  may: 

For  any  tool  of  any  kind 

Can  separate  what  was  never  joined. 


The  point  is  in  the  word  "  modish."  In  "  modish ' 
love,  says  Bishop,  in  effect,  there  is  nothing  real 
on  either  side,  and  so  there  is  no  love  to  be  joined. 
Our  love  is  real  and  mutual,  not  modish,  and  is 
joined  so  closely  that  it  cannot  be  severed. 

GEORGE  BRACKENBURY. 
19,  Tite  Street,  Chelsea. 

LUCIFER  MATCHES  (8th  S.  iii.  466;  iv.  70,  134). 
— As  a  humble  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
lucifere,  I  may  quote  a  passage  from  the  'Annual 
Register'  for  1837,  p.  80,  where  an  attempt  to 
burn  the  parish  church  of  Leeds  is  recorded : — 

'•  There  were  a  number  of  papers,  twisted  like  curl- 
papers, among  which  was  found  a  lucifer  match,  and 
several  other  matches  were  observed  lying  about,  one  of 
them  having  the  appearance  of  having  been  drawn 
through  the  sandpaper  without  effect." 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  tinder-box, 
which,  with  its  flint  and  steel  and  brimstone 
matches,  formed  the  only  means  of  striking  a 
light  in  an  English  household.  The  first  real  im- 
provement upon  this  was  the  slip  of  wood  tipped 
with  sulphur  and  chlorate  of  potass,  which  was 
jobbed  sharply  into  a  mass  of  asbestos  charged 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  as  quickly  withdrawn. 
Friction  matches  succeeded  these,  as  noticed  in  the 
foregoing  extract.  MR.  PEACOCK,  I  presume,  was 
very  young  at  that  time,  and  hence  the  snap  of 
ignition  might  impress  him  as  being  "like  the 
report  of  a  pistol."  J.  Dixow. 

"  LET  us  WALK  DOWN  FLEET  STREET  "  (8th  S. 
iii.  488 ;  iv.  51,  76).— Has  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  con- 
fessed unto  MR.  W.  G.  BLACK  ?  I  have  searched 
two  editions  of  Bos  well's  'Life  of  Johnson/  but 
cannot  trace  this  well-worn  "quotation."  The 
late  Mr.  Walter  Thornbury,  in  'Old  and  New 
London'  (vol.  i.  p.  34),  writes:  "When  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  '  Come  and  let  us  take  a  walk  down 
Fleet  Street,'  he  proposed  a  no  very  easy  task." 
The  words,  though  between  quotation  marks,  lack 
the  reference.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

In  '  Old  and  New  London '  (vol.  i.  p.  34)  occurs 
this  sentence :  "When  Dr.  Johnson  said,  'Come 
and  let  us  take  a  walk  down  Fleet  Street,' "  &o. 
[  have  tried  many  times  to  trace  this  to  its  source  ; 
perhaps  MR.  WALFORD  will  oblige  ?    From  Bos- 
well's  '  Johnson '  (one  vol.,  1876,  p.  720),  I  extract 
he  following  :  "  In  pleasant  reference  to  himself 
,nd  Mr.  Hoole,  as  brother  authors,  he  often  said, 
Let  you  and  I,  Sir,  go  together  and  eat  a  beef- 
steak in  Grub  Street.'"    Is  it  possible  that  the 
Fleet  Street  reference  had  its  birth    from  this 
saying?     Is  the  "quotation"  made  in  the  latest 
work  dealing  with  Fleet  Street,  the  *  Highway  of 
Literature'?  S.  J.  A.  F. 

Mr.  Sala  "  owned  up  "  to  the  pseudo- Johnsonese 
on  the  cover  of  Temple  Bar  some  time  ago. 

W.  F.  WALLER. 
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"THE   BABIES   IN   THE   EYES "    (8th    S.    ill    181, 

413,  474).-Of.,  from  the  ' Broads':  — 

"  I  met  a  strange  sybil  to-day,  and  the  conversation 
turned  upon  evil  reports  of  the  doinga  of  a  comely 
mawther.  Her  virtue  was  a  subject  for  dispute.  '  She 
virtuous;  she?'  said  the  old  sybil,  turning  way  with 
disgust ;  '  Why,  look  into  her  eyes  ! '  « Her  eyes;  why  1 ' 
4  Yes,  her  eyes  !  Don't  yon  know  that  1  You  can  allus 
tell  whether  a  man  has  lost  his  wertu;  but  you  can  only 
tell  a  woman  if  she  han't  had  no  child,  for  as  the  child 
•come  the  mark  go.'  '  How  so? '  '  Well,  look  here ;  you  can 
see  it 's  true  for  yourself.  Do  you  look  into  any  gel's  eye 
you  knaw  haven't  been  wirtuous,  and  see  if  you  don't  find 

* .'    '  And  a  man  ] '    '  Look  for  a .'    '  I  will,' 

I  said ;  and  I  have  done  so  ever  since,  but  I  am  not  quite 
prepared  to  accept  the  old  beldame's  theory." — P.  H. 
Emerson  '  On  English  Lagoons '  [a  wherry  cruise  on 
the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Rivers  and  Broads],  1893,  p.  231. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  BLACK. 
Glasgow. 

GOLF  (8th  S.  iv.  87).— A  Scotch  newspaper  says 
that  Strutt,  in  his  '  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the 
English  People,'  refers  to  "Goff,  a  play  not  unlike 
to  paile-maile."  I  have  all  my  life  called  it  go/, 
but  occasionally  hear  the  I  sounded.  The  un- 
educated sometimes  pronounce  it  gowff,  sounding 
the  ow  as  in  "how."  GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

THATCHED  CHURCHES  (8th  S.  iv.  89).— Thatched 
churches  are  still  by  no  means  infrequent  in  the 
^parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  where  the  banks  of 
the  "  Broads  "and  the  sluggish  streams  which  feed 
them  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  of  rushes  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  Fifty  years  back  they  were  more 
common,  but  the  foolish  notion  of  such  a  covering 
being  mean  and  unsuitable  for  an  ecclesiastical 
building  has  too  often  substituted  cold  blue  slates  for 
this  thoroughly  appropriate  local  roofing,  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer.  The  churches  of  Filby, 
to  the  north  of  Yarmouth,  and  Belton,  to  the  south 
Are,  or  were,  excellent  examples. 

EDMUND  VBNABLES. 

The  church  at  Ooveney,  diocese  of  Ely,  has,  or 
had  in  1873,  a  thatched  roof.  D.  C.  T. 

These  churches  are  still  numerous  in  Suffolk 
There  are  five  in  this  deanery  (Dunwich)  alone 
viz.,  Bramfield,  Theberton,  Westleton,  Middleton, 
and  South  Cove.    Bloomfield,  the  Suffolk  peasant 
poet,  writes,  alluding  to  a  Suffolk  village  church  : 
The  rude  inelegance  of  poverty 
Reigns  here  alone ;  else  why  that  roof  of  straw  ? 

'Farmer's  Boy:  Autumn,'  11.  82,  83. 
Two  of  the  parish  churches  in  Norwich  remainec 
roofed  with  thatch  well  into  the  present  century 
Full  lists  of  such  churches  were  given  in  '  N.  &  Q. 
in  1881.  W.  R.  TATE. 

Walpole  Vicarage,  Halesworth. 

MR.  SMITH  may  find  a  score  or  so  of  thes 
^within  his  own  disocese,  where,  I  believe,  they  ar 
more  often  to  be  seen  than  in  many  other  parts  o 


England,  although  certainly  not  confined  to  that 
.istrict.  The  question  has  been  asked  more  than 
nee  before  (and  answered)  in  bygone  days  in 
N.  &  Q.'  See,  more  especially,  2nd  S.  xii.  35 ;  and 
th  S.  ii.  447;  iii.  56;  also  vols.  iv.  v.  vi.  in  same 
eries.  FR.  NORGATE. 

[Many  other  replies  are  acknowledged.] 

SAPEK  (8th  S.  IT.  89).— The  late  J.  L.  Hatton, 
>be  well-known  musical  composer,  at  one  period  of 
lis  career,  adopted  the  punning  pseudonym  Czapek, 
a  term  which  (I  think)  signifies  in  the  Magyar 
ongue  "  hat  on."  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  per 
on  referred  to  by  MR.  W.  F.  WALLER  ;  but  the 
imilarity  of  the  names  is,  perhaps,  worth  record- 
ng.  KOBIN  H.  LEGGE. 

DAUBIGNY'S  (8th  S.  iv.  108).—  D'Aubigny's  was 
one  of  the  many  gambling  clubs  of  the  latter  end 
of  the  lastcentury.  Miles's,  Payne's,  White's  were 
other  bouses  of  the  same  class,  the  last  named 
ostensibly  a  chocolate  house,  but  a  rendezvous  for 
;he  professed  gamblers  of  the  day  and  their  prey. 

GEO.  CLULOW. 

ENGINES  WITH  PADDLES  (8th  S.  iii.  388,  438 ; 
v.  90). — Before  ME.  C.  A.  WARD  makes  another 
attack  on  science  and  the  progress  of  scientific 
discovery,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  recommend- 
ng  to  his  especial  study  some  history  of  the 
inductive  sciences  by  a  competent  writer,  such 
as  that  by  Baden  Powell  or  Whewell.  Were  he 
to  do  so,  I  cannot  suppose  that,  in  fairness  and 
justice  to  the  subject,  he  would  again  make  use  of 
mch  an  expression  as  "all  the  brag  of  induction," 
or  indulge  in  such  random  statements  as  that  the 
compass  was  known  long  before  Pythagoras ;  or  that 
Numa  may  have  been  an  electrician.  Certainly 
no  "  brag  of  induction  "  could  have  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  "  what  is  new  is  only  the  old  with 
a  new  face  upon  it,  and  discovery  is  the  re-entry 
of  knowledge  that  was  forgotten."  And  again, 
"  Knowledge  in  the  present  is  but  ignorance  of 
what  was  known  in  the  far  past." 

Such  statements  display  a  profound  ignorance  of 
the  progress  of  discovery,  and  of  the  chain  of 
sequences  which  connect  the  old  with  the  new  ;  for, 
as  Baden  Powell  well  remarks  : — 

"  In  matters  of  philosophical  research,  so  close  is  the 
dependence  of  one  truth  upon  another,  that  the  history 
of  discovery  very  generally  presents  to  us  the  history 
and  order  of  the  deduction  of  truth.  The  later  in- 
ventions [and  discoveries],  generally  speaking,  cannot 
be  rendered  intelligible  till  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  earlier  ;  thus,  in  recording  the  history  we  are  often 
actually  delivering  the  principles  of  science." 

C.  ToMLlNSON,  F.R.S. 

Higbgate,  N. 

NATIONAL  ANTHEMS  (8th  S.  iv.  88, 135).— A 
most  exhaustive  series  of  articles  concerning  the 
history  and  origin  of '  God  Save  the  King '  will  be 
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found  in  the  Musical  Times,  March  to  August, 
1878,  inclusive.  VAP  will  find  all  that  has  been 
said  about  this  anthem  in  these  articles,  which  are 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Oummiogs.  S.  J.  A.  F. 

J.  ROBERTSON  (8th  S.  iv.  68).— I  think  very 
little  is  known  of  James  Robertson,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  York  company  for  forty  years 
(1739-1779),  and  died  in  1795,  beyond  what  is 
recorded  in  Tate  Wilkinson's  '  Wandering  Paten- 
tee.' I  may,  however,  invite  MR.  TAYLOR'S  atten- 
tion to  a  valuable  article  by  Mr.  William  Archer, 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  for 
Jan.  19,  and  disproved  Mr.  Pember ton's  assign- 
ment of  James  Robertson  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
dramatist  Thomas  William  Robertson.  The  article  in 
question,  as  an  important  contribution  to  theatrical 
biography,  deserves  a  record  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

THOMAS  HOOD  (1799-1845),  POET  (8th  S.  iv. 
45). — It  must  be  the  .London  Magazine,  not  the 
*  Diet.  Nat  Biog.,'  that  misdates  Hood's  marriage. 
In  the  *  Memorials '  of  the  poet  by  his  son,  form- 
ing part  of  vol.  x.  of  Moxon's  edition  of  his  col- 
lected *  Works '  (1873),  the  date  of  the  marriage  is 
given  as  "  the  25th  of  May,  1824,"  and  Mrs.  Hood's 
first  letter  after  her  marriage  is  dated  "  Hastings, 
10th  May,  1824."  From  references  in  this  letter 
the  marriage  appears  to  have  taken  place  on  a 
Thursday.  0.  0.  B. 

JOHN  HUTTON  (8th  S.  iv.  87).— His  widow 
being  styled  "  Mary  ah  Carewe"  in  an  adminis 
tration  of  1628/9,  would  suggest  tome  that  Carewe 
was  her  maiden  (or  last  preceding)  name.  It  was 
formerly  a  common  practice  to  describe  married 
women  with  such  an  alias.  GEORGE  BOWLES. 

10,  Lady  Margaret  Road,  N.W. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
Early  Printed  Books.    Ey  E.  Gordon  Duff.     (Kegan 

Paul  &  Co.) 

MR.  GORDOH  DUFF'S  volume  ia,  in  some  respects,  the 
moat  readable  and  valuable  of  the  aeries  of  "  Books  about 
Books  "  to  which  it  belongs.  A  disciple  of  the  late  Henry 
Bradshaw,  Mr.  Duff  ia  distinguished  by  the  thorough 
ness  of  workmanship  which  characterized  his  master 
His  knowledge  of  early  printed  books  is  exemplary,  am 
he  employs,  in  dealing  with  them,  what  Henry  Bradshaw 
called  the  "  natural  history  "  method — the  only  methoc 
of  dealing  advantageously  with  books.  How  much 
insight,  knowledge,  and  judgment  Mr.  Duff  possesses  i 
shown  in  his  chapter  on  bookbindings.  This  to  th 
majority  of  collectors  will  come  as  a  revelation.  Th< 
early  printer  sold  his  books  ready  bound  to  the  pur 
chaser;  the  bindings  had  features  in  common,  and 
study  of  binding  ornamentation  may  possibly  afforc 
"  evidence  towards  placing  books  which  contain  n 
information  of  their  origin."  Against  the  destruction 
of  old  bindings  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  them  wit' 
new  a  strong  protest  is  made.  The  homes  of  earl, 
printed  books  may.  of  couree,  be  learnt  from  biblio 


•aphical  works  already  in  existence.  Among  these  Mr. 
off  places  in  foremost  rank  the  '  Annales  Typographic!' 
F  Panzer,  or  the  '  Repertorium  Bibliographicum.'  When, 
tain  has  seen  a  book  and  given  a  full  description  of  it 
ie  need  for  further  detail  is  not  great,  and  the  mention 
f  the  number  in  Hain  will  suffice.  Among  modern 
ooks  which  are  mentioned  with  high  praise  are  Blades'* 
Life  of  Caxton '  and  Edmonds's  '  Aberdeen  Printers.' 
'hese  Mr.  Duff  calls  "the  two  best  monographs  we 
oesess."  Another  good  guide,  to  which  we  notice  no 
eference  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  Dr.  Cotton's  '  Typo- 
rapbical  Gazetteer,'  in  which  much  curious  and  useful 
nformation  is  supplied.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise 
hat  this  work  is  not  more  generally  known.  It  is- 
pecially  valuable  as  supplying  the  Latin  names  of  all 
ities  in  which  printing  began  at  an  early  date.  In 
ommon  with  bibliographers  of  reputation,  Mr.  Duff 
ssumes  the  date  of  1468  in  the  colophon  of  the  Oxford 
dition  of  the  '  Exposicio  Sancti  Jeronimi '  to  be  a  mis- 
rint  for  1478.  Oxford  would  otherwise  stand  first, 
nstead  of  second,  in  the  list  of  English  cities  in  which, 
printing  was  carried  on.  In  this  decision  be  is  naturally 
upported  and  anticipated  by  Cotton.  Many  illustra- 
ions  are  supplied,  to  the  great  gain  of  the  student. 
They  are  mostly  reductions  of  pages  from  books  of  the 
utmost  antiquity  and  rarity.  A  companion  more  accept- 
able to  the  book-lover  than  this  volume  of  Mr.  Duff 
does  not  often  see  the  light 

Words  on  Existing  Religions.    By  the  Hon.  A.  S.  G» 

Canning.    (Allen  &  Co.) 

MR.  CANNING  has  evidently  been  a  diligent  gleaner  in 
the  field  of  comparative  religion.  But  when  we  have 
aid  that  he  is  industrious  and  painstaking  we  have  said 
nearly  all.  He  has  no  additional  facts  to  advance,  no> 
new  conclusions  to  draw,  nor  original  theories  to  pro- 
pound. He  is  simply  content  to  set  out  in  a  brief  sketch, 
the  results  already  obtained  by  more  independent  writers, 
like  M.  Miiller,  Monier  Williams,  Kenan,  and  Laing ; 
and  we  confess  that  the  extracts  from  those  and  similar 
writers  with  which  he  has  adorned  his  pages  afforded 
us  more  interesting  reading  than  the  superincumbent 
letterpress  which  Mr.  Canning  can  claim  as  his  own. 
We  strongly  object  to  the  loose, inexact  way  in  which  he- 
generally  refers  to  his  authorities,  and  altogether  decline 
the  invitation  to  "  compare  Farrar's  and  Renan'a  Lives 
of  St.  Paul,"  in  order  to  verify  a  certain  statement, 
The  cailida  junctura,  moreover,  seems  lacking  which 
would  weld  Mr.  Canning's  varied  materials  into  a  homo- 
geneous whole.  Among  his  obiter  dicta  we  would  question 
his  seven  wise  men  from  the  East  (p.  37),  as  having 
even  less  warrant  than  the  time-honoured,  traditional 
three. 

The  Story  of  Church  Street,  StoJce  Newington.  By  Gilt- 
spur.  Reprinted  from  the  North  London  Guardian. 
(Thompson. | 

WE  have  no  idea  who  it  ia  who  baa  concealed  his  nam« 
under  the  word  "  Giltspur."  It  is  evident  that,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  he  has  a  genuine  love  for  such- 
memorials  of  the  past  as  time  has  spared.  We  trust 
that  this  little  pamphlet  of  less  than  a  hundred  pages 
may  be  the  forerunner  of  a  really  good  history  of  Stoke 
Newington.  How  very  much  we  have  improved  since 
even  the  middle  of  the  century  is  demonstrated  by  the 
pages  before  us.  We  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  in 
the  fifties  such  thoughtful  and  really  learned  essays 
would  have  been  accepted  by  any  local  newspaper.  In 
those  days  it  was  the  habit  of  the  newspaper  men  to  jeer 
at  every  one  whose  thoughts  ran  in  the  direction  of  local 
history.  We  are  old  enough  to  call  to  mind  the  savage 
laughter  with  which  the  Northern  press  greeted  the 
early  will-books  iasued  by  the  Surtees  Society— books 
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which  throw  more  light  on  the  customs  and  ways  of  life 
of  our  Northern  forefathers  than  any  number  of  specula- 
tive essays  written  by  us  moderns  who  have  got  a  cause 
to  advocate  or  a  theory  to  enforce. 

Stoke  Newington  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Noncon- 
formists in  days  when  not  to  belong  to  the  State  Church 
entailed  social  as  well  as  political  disabilities.  Dr.  leaac 
Watts  and  Daniel  De  Foe  lived  here,  and  many  another 
Dissenter  whose  memory  is  yet  cherished  by  the  body  to 
which  he  belonged.  Of  moat  of  these  GUtspur  has  some 
information  to  give.  The  habit  of  changing  the  names 
of  streets  and  highways  is  a  pernicious  one,  against 
which  we  have  from  time  to  time  lifted  up  our  voice  in 
protest.  We  cannot,  however,  find  it  in  our  heart  to 
be  very  severe  on  the  people  of  Stoke  Newington  when 
they  changed  the  designation  of  "  Cutthroat  Lane  "  into 
something  less  suggestive  of  the  foulest  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins. 

Roman  Catholics,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  be 
aware,  have,  incongruous  as  it  may  seem,  filled  the  office 
of  churchwarden.  About  a  century  ago  the  parishioners 
of  Stoke  Newington  went  a  step  beyond  this  when  they 
elected  a  Jew  named  Solomon  de  Medina  to  fill  this 
ancient  office.  It  was,  however,  decided  that  as  the 
duties  of  the  post  were  in  a  great  degree  ecclesiastical 
he  could  not  be  admitted.  We  hare  no  doubt  that  the 
ruling  was  strictly  according  to  law. 

Early  Bibles  of  America.     By  Rev.  J.  Wright,  D.D. 

(Gay  &  Bird.) 

DR.  WRIGBT  has  compiled  a  brief  history  of  the  different 
editions  of  the  Bible  which  were  printed  in  the  United 
States  from  the  time  they  were  colonized  by  Great 
Britain.  The  earliest  of  these  is  the  scarce  Eliot  Bible, 
a  translation  into  the  language  of  the  Algonkin  Indiana 
made  by  their  "apostle,"  John  Eliot,  and  published  in 
1663.  It  is  this  version  that  in  2  Kings  ii.,  by  a  curious 
slip,  turns  Elisha's  bald  head  into  a  «  ball-head  "— 
an  unconscious  reversion  to  the  old  English  form 
"balled-head,"  which  many  hold  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
word.  The  rendering  of  St.  James  v.  17,  given  in  a 
Utica  Bible  published  in  1829,  which  seems  to  puzzle 
Dr.  Wright—"  Elias  was  a  man  possible  like  unto  us  "— 
is  evidently  due  to  a  misprint  for  passible  (liable  to 
passion  or  suffering),  the  Vulgate  here  having  passibilis. 
Some  specimens  are  given  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  auda- 
cious attempt  to  rewrite  the  Bible  in  the  language  of  the 
Court  Journal.  Happily  for  his  reputation  it  never  got 
published.  Dr.  Wright's  book  is  illustrated  by  facsimiles 
of  the  title-pages  referred  to,  and  mty  rank  as  a  supple- 
mentary volume  to  Mr.  Dore's  '  Old  Bibles.' 

Hebrew  Idolatry  and  Superstition  :  its  Place  in  Folk-lore. 

By  Elford  Higgens.    (Stock.) 

THIS  small  book  of  some  eighty  pages  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  science  of  folk-lore.  Mr.  Higgens 
may  be  said  to  take  the  conservative  side  as  to  Hebrew 
folk-lore.  He  is  at  the  opposite  pole  of  thought  to  Herr 
Goldziher,  whose  'Mythology  among  the  Hebrews' 
cauaed  no  little  sensation  among  students  of  Semitic 
history  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago.  The  latter 
student,  so  far  as  we  remember,  maintained  that  Hebrew 
religious  thought  had  been  evolved  out  of  polytheistic 
idolatry.  Mr.  Higgens  is  of  opinion  that  Israel  was 
monotheistic  from  early  times,  but  that  the  aborigines 
of  the  land  clung  to  their  old  superstitions  and  degrad- 
ing rites,  and  often  spread  corruption  among  those  who 
had  higher  conceptions  of  the  object  of  religious  worship. 
Mr.  Higgen?  is  evidently  familiar  not  only  with  the  Old 
Testament  but  also  with  very  much  of  the  modern 
speculation  on  this  important  subject.  Unwise  persons 
have  contrived  to  mix  up  these  purely  scientific  ques- 
tions with  the  watchwords  of  theological  strife.  This  is 


most  unfortunate.  Mr.  Higgens  sets  such  people  a  good 
example.  His  little  book  treats  the  questions  in  debate 
from  a  purely  historical  standpoint. 

WE  have  received  the  second  part  of  the  late  Rev 
F.  R.  Raines's  Fellows  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Man- 
chester, and  the  third  section  of  The  Minutes  of  the  Man- 
chester Presbyterian  Classis,  1646-60,  edited  by  William 
A.  Shaw.  These  are  two  of  the  latest  issues  of  the 
Chatham  Society.  We  can  add  nothing  to  the  high 
opinion  we  have  expressed  of  these  works  on  previous 
occasions.  The  former  is  especially  useful  as  giving 
extended  biographies  of  some  worthy,  and  in  a  sense 
eminent,  men,  whose  names  we  may  look  for  in  vain  in 
ordinary  books  of  reference.  The  sketch  of  the  Rev. 
Cecil  Daniel  Wray,  who  must  have  been  known  to  some 
of  our  Lancashire  readers— he  died  in  1866— is  excellent. 
Wray  was  a  Tory  of  the  old  school,  but  nevertheless  a 
prominent  Manchester  man,  and  one  who  in  many  ways 
exercised  an  influence  for  good.  « The  Minutes  of  the 
Manchester  Classis  '  have  an  historical  as  well  as  merely 
local  interest.  Lancashire  was,  we  believe,  the  only 
county  of  England  in  which  the  Presbyterian  "plat- 
form "  of  Church  government  was  ever  fully  established. 
In  other  places  it  existed  as  a  religious  theory  and  on 
paper,  but  there  it  was  for  a  time  in  complete  working 
order. 

MESSRS.  BLADES,  EAST  &  BLADES  are  about  to  publish 
*  The  Annals  of  the  Parish  and  Church  of  St.  Olave's, 
Hart  Street,  in  the  City  of  London,  with  some  Account 
of  All  Hallows  Staining,  Ecclesiastically  United  with 
St.  Olave's,  A.D.  1870,'  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Povah,  D.D., 
Rector  of  the  United  Parishes  and  Rural  Dean  of  the 
East  City.'  The  volume  will  be  embellished  with  views 
of  the  principal  monuments  to  past  worthies  of  the 
parishes,  and  the  prospectus  is  most  attractive. 
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We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondent! 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  ana  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

ARTHUR  FRANCIS  ("  Wilted=Faded  ").— This  is  good 
English.  "She  wanted  a  pink  that  Miss  Amy  had  pinned 

on  her  breast and  died  holding  the  wilted  stem  in  her 

hand  "  <S.  Judd, '  Margaret/  ii.  1).  See  the  '  Century  Dic- 
tionary.' 

J.  LAWRENCE-HAMILTON  ("  Pouring  oil  on  troubled 
waters  ").— The  authorship  has  never  been  traced.  See 
the  Indexes  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  for  much  upon  the  subject. 

W.  P.  ("Chauvinism").— See  the  ' Dictionnaire  de 
1' Argot  Parisien '  of  Loredan  Larchey,  or  <  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S. 
i.  433. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  «  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com* 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS. 

(Continued  from  p.  103.) 
Cunningham  quotes  Blount's  *  Law  Dictionary' 
(ed.  1670)  to  the  effect  that  he  had  seen  idlers 
here  playing  at  "  the  Wheel  of  Fortune,"  "where- 
in they  turn  about  a  thing  like  the  hand  of  a  clock." 
Some  take  this  to  be  the  old  game  of  "  closh,"  for- 
bidden by  statute  of  Edward  IV.  My  edition  of 
Blount,  by  W.  Nelson,  1717,  called  the  third, 
does  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  contain  the  passage. 
It  pretends  to  add  three  thousand  words,  and  has 
possibly  left  out  four  thousand.  *  Les  Termes  de 
la  Ley '  (ed.  1721)  says  it  is  more  properly  called 
"clash,"  and  describes  it  as  the  throwing  of  a 
bowl  at  nine  pins,  or  nine  shank  bones  of  an  ox  or 
horse,  so  that  it  goes  by  the  name  of  "  kailes  "  or 
ninepins.  If  this  book  be  correct  Blount  is  wrong. 
Still,  it  equally  serves  to  show  the  style  of  cha- 
racters frequenting  the  Fields  in  these  days. 
Cunningham's  quotations  from  Etheridge,  Ned 
Ward,  and  Gay  are  to  the  same  effect. 

The  rail  that  Gay  alludes  to  was  a  mere  wooden 
post  and  rail.  The  space  is  said  to  have  been 
enclosed  with  iron  rails  for  the  first  time  in  1735, 
and  to  regulate  the  enclosure  the  inhabitants,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  were  empowered  to  levy  a  rate 
on  themselves  to  keep  it  clean  and  in  order.  Before 
this  they  used  to  break  horses  on  the  spot.  There 
is  some  little  inconsistency  here  as  to  dates,  for 


[reland,  in  his  *  Inns  of  Court,'  says  that  Sir  Joseph 
Jekeil  was  knocked  down  here  and  trampled  on 
when  breaking  in  horses.  His  Bill  to  raise  the 
3rice  of  gin  making  him  very  unpopular  in  1740, 
Hogarth  exhibits  a  low  fellow  gibbeting  him  in 
chalk  on  a  wall,  with  the  letters  "  Sir  J.  J."  under- 
neath. Cunningham  gives  an  extract  from  the 
Daily  Journal,  July  9,  1735,  to  show  that  the 
plan  for  beautifying  was  then  before  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  railing 
was  set  up  then. 

The  following  is  from  Mist's  Journal,  May  31, 
1718,  and  may  possibly  be  from  the  pen  of  Defoe 
himself,  who  wrote  for  it : — 

1  Keeping  the  King's  Birthday.— On  Wednesday  night 
a  great  mob  gathered  about  a  Bonfire  made  before  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  House  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and 
flung  the  faggota  about  the  Fields,  and  at  the  Windows ; 
whereupon  several  gentlemen  and  the  Duke's  servants 
came  out  with  drawn  swords,  and  wounded  several  of  the 
mob ;  a  poor  woman  had  her  eye  struck  out  with  a  fire- 
stick." 

In  the  life  of  Thos.  Simpson,  or  "  Old  Mob,' 
there  occurs  the  tale  of  his  meeting  with  the 
famous  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  mountebank,  Cornelius 
a  Tilburgh,  going  to  a  stage  at  Wells.  "Mob  " 
roughly  demanded  his  money.  The  quack-salver 
made  believe  that  he  was  as  poor  as  himself. 
"  Why,"  said  "  Mob,"  "  money  comes  to  you  just 
as  easy  as  it  does  to  me.  It 's  light  come,  light 
go  with  both  of  us.  Next  market-day,  Doctor, 
will  refund  you  the  whole.  If  you  say  I  robbed 
you  they  '11  fill  your  pocket  fuller  than  ever."  The 
doctor  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  "Mob's" 
smart  way  of  putting  it,  but  still  wished  to  retain 
his  cash,  so  he  moralized,  saying  that  the  money 
"  Mob  "  took  this  way  might  ruin  others  and  lead 
them  to  bad  ways  to  recoup  themselves,  and  might 
even  injure  "  Mob's"  profits  by  the  competition. 
"  This  is  the  devil  with  a  witness,"  says  "  Mob." 
"  Why,  how  about  those  that  you  ruin,  old  Souffle- 
the-Prayer-Book  ?  While  I  take  their  money  you 
take  that  and  their  lives  too.  Unless  your  powders 
turn  to  powder  and  shot  on  a  sudden,  you  may  as 
well  hand  me  your  valise  and  shut  up  the  parson- 
patter."  So  saying,  he  transferred  the  portmanteau 
from  the  horse  of  the  renowned  Cornelius  a  Til- 
burgh  to  his  own,  and  was  quickly  out  of  sight 
with  it.  It  is  said  to  have  contained  522.  in  money, 
a  large  gold  medal,  and  endless  nostrums ;  the  last 
named,  unbacked  by  the  eloquent  mendacity  of 
Cornelius,  proved  in  the  hands  of  "  Mob "  quite 
unnegotiable.  His  next  operation  was  to  stop  the 
coach  of  the  notorious  Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 
His  language  was  equally  smart  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  success  even  better  than  before. 

We  get  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the 
frequenters  of  the  spot  and  their  quality  even  so 
late  as  the  year  1815,  when  Mr.  Rose's  Mendicity 
Commission  collected  information.  Mr.  S.  Roberts, 
the  watchhouse  keeper  of  Bloomsbury,  said  he 
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knew  a  man  that  pretended  to  fits,  and  to  that 
effect  chewed  soap,  and  so  imposed  on  people.  He 
said  that  only  a  fortnight  ago  he  was  taken  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  that  thus  cheating  he  WAS 
committed  for  one  month.  His  name  was  John 
Collins  ;  he  was  commonly  known  to  the  beadle  as 
the  soap-eater.  Also  a  woman  of  the  name  of 
Anne  Philips  frequented  the  Fields  a  good  deal. 
She  had,  he  said,  been  passed  into  St.  Sepulchre 
a  number  of  times,  but  she  always  returned  to  this 
neighbourhood. 

Pennant  says,  "  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  would 
have  been  one  of  our  most  beautiful  squares  had 
it  been  built  on  a  regular  plan."  Let  me  break 
the  sentence  to  remark  that,  although  no  man  can 
say  quite  what  it  would  have  been  if  built  on  a 
regular  plan,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  now  the  finest 
square  in  London  by  a  long  way.  No  one  with 
any  eye  for  nature,  architecture,  antiquity,  or 
amplitude  of  space,  can  have  a  moment's  doubt 
but  that  this  is  the  square  of  London  squares, 
the  perfect  cube,  so  to  speak,  of  metropolitan 
attainment.  Pennant  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  The  disposition  of  those  grounds  was  in  1618,  by  a 
commission  from  the  King,  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  the  Earla  of  Worcester,  Pem- 
broke, Arundel,  and  numbers  of  other  noblemen  and 
principal  gentry.  In  the  commission  it  is  alleged,  '  That 
more  public  works  in  and  about  the  City  of  London  had 
been  undertaken  in  the  sixteen  years  of  that  reign  than 
in  ages  heretofore ;  and  that  the  grounds  called  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  were  much  planted  round  with  dwellings  and 
lodgings  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  quality  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  was  deformed  by  cottages  and  mean 
buildings,  incroachmente  on  the  fields,  and  nuisances  to 
the  neighbourhood.  The  commissioners  were  therefore 
directed  to  reform  these  grievances;  and  according  to 
their  discretion,  to  frame  and  reduce  these  fields,  both 
for  sweetness,  uniformity,  and  comeliness,  into  such 
walkes,  partitions,  or  other  plots,  and  in  such  sort, 
manner,  and  form,  both  for  public  health  and  pleasure, 
as  by  the  said  Inigo  Jones  is  or  shall  be  accordingly 
drawn  by  way  of  map.' " 

This  Pennant  takes  from  Rymer.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  find  that  Lord  Bacon*  had  to  do 


*  I  always  prefer  to  designate  this  great  man  as  Lord 
Bacon,  because  by  those  who  scarcely  think  at  all,  I  mean 
very  critical  and  highly  accurate  people,  we  are  constantly 
told  that  there  is  no  such  title,  and  that  it  is  very  in- 
accurate. That  may  in  all  strictness  be  true ;  but  the 
best  speakers  and  writers,  as  in  Tatter,  No.  267,  where 
the  prayer  is  given  as  "  made  by  my  Lord  Bacon,"  and  the 
general  world  have  all  mentioned  him  under  that  desig- 
nation. It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  greatest  honour 
a  man  can  have.  Kings,  emperors,  and  such-like  folk  are 
by  judicious  heralds  styled  "the  fountains  of  honour." 
Yes ;  but  the  titles  they  create  have  a  curious  knack  of 
dying  out  with  time,  and  of  disappearing  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  altogether.  Bacon's  title  of  Lord  Verulam 
is  good  for  Bennet's  Hill  and  the  most  respectable  College 
of  Heralds.  But  the  title  of  Lord  Bacon,  though  not 
recognized  on  that  hill  of  blazoned  parchments,  is  con- 
ferred upon  our  greatest  thinker  by  his  countrymen  at 
large,  and  by  the  round  world  at  the  back  of  that.  It  is 
a  deviation  quite  exceptional,  confined  to  his  case,  and 


with  this  square  of  squares.  But  though  he  helped 
to  begin  it  so  grandly  it  has  had  to  go  through 
wondrous  vicissitudes.  'Old  and  New  London' 
points  out  that  it  has  even  twice  been  threatened 
with  annihilation ;  that  on  one  occasion,  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  matter  was  mooted 
to  establish  an  academy  of  painting,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  cover  the  whole  area  with  the  edifice 
required;  and  again  that  Barry  in  1843  "  designed 
a  magnificent  structure  for  the  New  Law  Courts," 
which  was  to  have  covered  in  the  centre  com- 
pletely. We  are  told  that  "happily  Providence 
preserved  the  square  on  each  occasion."  I  myself 
can  scarcely  imagine  that  Providence  presides  in 
any  special  manner  over  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

I  can  account  for  the  existence  of  the  Barry 
design,  because  I  find  it  all  more  fully  put  in 
Timbg,  as  an  extract  from  the  "  evidence  before 
Parliament,"  wherein  it  appears  that  in  1841 
Barry  designed  a  large  building  of  Grecian  cha- 
racter, with  a  hall  nearly  as  big  as  Westminster 
Hall,  and  the  twelve  courts  thereto  surrounding 
it.  This  took  up  a  third  of  the  square  space 
within  the  railings,  the  rest  was  to  be  belted 
round  with  plantations.  I  am  thankful  that  we 
were  favoured  with  no  second  "  magnificent  struc- 
ture "  from  the  factory  of  Barry.  But  really  the 
other  statement  ought  to  be  verified  about  the 
academy  of  painting  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  two 
hundred  years  ago,  which  might  be  any  time  since 
the  Conquest,  as  *  Old  and  New  London '  bears  no 
date  upon  its  title-page.  I  know  that  Granger 
tells  us  that  Sir  James  Thornhill  was  anxious  to 
establish  a  Royal  Academy  ;  but  then  that  was  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Royal  Mews  at  Charing 
Cross ;  prophetical  of  the  spot  where  it  was 
actually  realized  on  the  removal  from  Somerset 
House.  Shipley's  school  in  the  Strand  was 
another  attempt,  and  there  was  an  academy  in 
St.  Martin's  Lame.  There  was  also  Vanderbank's 
academy  and  R.  Burgess's  in  Maiden  Lane,  and 
so  on  and  so  on.  Charles  I.  entertained  the  first 
thought  of  one,  but  the  square  in  the  Fields  was  not 
completed  then,  and  also  that  was  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  great  terrace  wall  that  separates  Lincoln's 
Inn  Gardens  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  only 
erected,  Hatton  tells  us,  in  the  year  1663,  and, 
with  the  terrace,  cost  near  a  thousand  pounds. 
Serle'a  Court,  which  we  now  call  New  Square, 
was  not  then  built,  and  before  that,  or  coinci- 
dently  with  it,  has  been  called  Little  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  Under  "  Fickett "  Cunningham  tells 

almost  without  any  counterpart  or  parallel  elsewhere,  by 
which  Francis  Bacon  stands  distinguished  from  all  other 
men.  He  has  been  endowed  by  mankind  with  a  technical 
title  in  defiance  of  technicalities.  He  is  created  "  Lord 
Bacon  "  by  public  patent,  and  the  man  must  be  a 
creature  indeed  who  would  disannul  that  honour  f< 
the  petty  accuracy  of  your  buckram  Herald's  Office. 
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us  that  it  was  also  called  Fickett's  Field  and 
Fickett's  Croft.  There  must,  however,  be  some- 
thing wrong  here.  Any  of  the  old  maps  will  show 
Fickett's  Field  to  cover  a  much  wider  acreage  than 
could  ever  have  been  represented  by  New  Square. 
Fickett's  Croft  it  might  have  been.  But  as 
Cunningham  has  given  us  no  indication  of  his 
authorities  touching  this  particular  point,  it  must 
for  the  present  stand  unsettled. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  deal  systematically 
with  a  place  like  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  around 
which  memories  swarm.  Fresh  hints  of  some 
sort  arise  with  every  chance  name  that  is  men 
tioned,  and  if  not  touched  upon  then  and  there  it 
may  be  as  good  as  lost,  for  it  may  never  be  re- 
turned to  again.  For  instance,  Fickett's  Field  is 
constantly  alluded  to  by  old  writers  on  London  ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  ever  took  the  trouble 
to  institute  the  least  inquiry  into  its  origin  or 
meaning.  Moderns,  of  course,  take  no  trouble  ; 
the  name  has  perished,  so  to  know  that  it  ever 
existed  counts,  when  mentioned,  as  a  point  in 
itself  of  antiquarian  knowledge.  I  do  not  expect 
to  arrive  at  much  before  I  begin;  but  while 
we  are  trifling  upon  antiquities,  any  little  thing 
attained  to  seems  to  be  better  than  nothing. 
In  the  first  place,  Fickett,  Fitchet,  Fitchew, 
Fytchock,  Fitch,  Fitchee,  Fitcher,  Fitchole, 
may  all  stand,  as  stand  Fullmart  and  Fulimart, 
or  polecat.  So  we  may  imagine  that  these 
meadows  were  abounding  once  in  polecats,  just 
as  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  are  now  infested  with 
lawyers,  There  was  another  locality  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  called  the  Coneygarth,  and  that 
was  infested  with  rabbits.  There  is  a  Mount 
Fitchet  in  Essex,  if  we  may  credit  Newcourt's 

Repertory,'  it  is  commonly  called  Stanstead 
Mpuntfitchet.  Is  there  any  connexion  with 
this  and  the  Mountfiquit  Tower  in  Upper 
Thames  Street?  Stow  says  that  Baron  Mount- 
fiquit came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  I 
find  from  the  '  Pietas  Londinensis '  (p.  24)  that 
St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  is  built  on  the  site  of  it, 
and  the  original  edifice  was  constructed  out  of  the 
stones  of  the  Mountfiquet  Tower.  There  seems 
to  be  a  possible  connexion  between  the  name  of 
the  one  and  of  the  other,  inasmuch  as  I  gather 
from  Lane's  'Student's  Guide  through  Lincoln's 
Inn,'  that  both  the  tower  and  these  fields  were  held 
by  the  Black  Friars,  who  once  occupied  the  site 

:  Lincoln's  Inn.     I  hope  that  this  vitalizes  the 
e  of  Fickett's  Fields  by  a  new  attachment  of 
laeaa  to  them  never  connected  with  them  before. 
Where  all  is  nothing  this  may  reckon  for  some- 
thing. 

Being  outside  the  City  limits,  men  were  exe- 
(Uted  here  at  very  early  periods.  There  were  men 
hanged  in  1413  ID  Fickett's  Fields,  and  for  two 
centuries  later.  The  pillory  continued  to  be  set 
up  here,  being,  as  Timbs  puts  it,  "handy  for  the 


rabble  of  Clare  Market,"  whether  as  spectators 
or  the  pilloried  he  does  not  say.  Babiogton 
and  his  accomplices  were  "  hanged,  bowelled,  and 
quartered  "  here  September  20  and  21,  1586  ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  square,  July  21,  1683,  Wil- 
liam, Lord  Russell — but  so  much  has  been  written 
about  his  case  that  it  is  useless  to  descant  further. 
Burnet  and  Tillotson  were  with  him  on  the  scene, 
and  the  former  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the 
incident,  the  best,  probably,  that  can  be  obtained, 
because,  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  truthful  man 
and  an  eye-witness,  you  get  the  facts  with  the 
temporal  and  local  colours  bright  upon  them,  as 
with  the  iridescence  of  fresh-caught  mackerel. 
Burnet  has  a  share  of  the  spirit  of  Boswell  in  him, 
and  he  has  been  called,  in  consequence,  sneak, 
drivel,  gossip.  But  you  must  read  him  and  Pepys 
if  you  want  to  know  their  day,  as  you  must  read 
Boswell  if  you  want  to  know  Johnson  and  his  day. 
In  these  men  you  breathe  the  air  they  breathed,  for 
are  not  their  words  that  very  thing  in  substance ;  or 
an  old  world  phonograph  stored  up  in  printer's  ink  ? 
Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  '  Town,'  has  brought  together 
very  agreeably  a  number  of  the  outlying  facts  that 
you  do  not  quite  get  anywhere  else.  For  instance, 
as  to  why  the  Fields  were  selected  as  the  place  of 
execution  of  Lord  Russell.  Party  writers  have, 
according  to  Pennant,  said  it  was  in  order  to  mortify 
the  citizens  with  the  sight ;  others  that  in  fact  it  was 
the  nearest  open  space  to  Newgate,  where  he  lay 
in  confinement.  Most  certainly  if  there  were  any 
mortification  to  be  caused,  Tower  Hill  would  have 
been  far  more  to  the  purpose.  Leigh  Hunt  sug- 
gests, very  naturally,  that  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was 
selected  because  of  its  adjacency  to  the  vast  pro- 
perties of  the  Bedford  family,  with  Bloomsbnry  and 
Southampton  House  on  the  one  side  and  Oovent 
Garden  on  the  other.  But  in  addition  to  this  the 
solid  view  of  our  fathers  regarded  capital  punish- 
ment from  a  point  quite  opposed  to  that  since 
entertained.  Formerly  men  considered  that,  as 
example  was  deterrent,  the  right  thing  at  execu- 
tions was  that  the  forfeit  should  be  paid  as  near 
as  may  be  to  the  spot  where  the  crime  was  per- 
petrated. First,  because  that  was  just,  if  there 
be  any  justice  in  the  world  at  all;  next,  because 
where  the  crime  was  most  known  it  was  most 
mportant  and  salutary  that  the  law  should  be 
plainly  vindicated. 

It  is  curious,  perhaps,  that  this  point  has  not 
been  made  before,  though  as  a  passing  fact  Leigh 
Bunt  mentions  it.  Burnet,  in  his  '  Journal,'  states 
that  as  they  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  his  lord- 
ship said,  "  This  has  been  to  me  a  place  of 
sinning,  and  God  now  makes  it  the  place  of  my 
punishment."  I  do  not  know  precisely  what 
he  meant  by  this.  It  might  refer  to  the  vices  of 
his  youth,  enacted  in  a  locality  not  too  respectable, 
or  he  might  have  meant  that  some  of  the  rooms 
he  plotted  in  were  situated  there.  But  it  cer- 
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tainly  means  that  he  entertained  as  rational  and 
right  what  I  have  designated  above  as  ';  the  solid 
view  of  our  fathers,"  that  where  the  sin  was  com 
mitted,  there  it  should  be  purged  out ! 

I  will  now  conclude  for  the  present  by  a  letter 
of  Sir  Thomas  CUrg  •«.  relating  to  the  execution  oi 
William,  Lord  Russell,  given  in  Willis's  *  Current 
Notes/  and  said  to  have  been  previously  unpub- 
lished:- 

My  Lord, — Yesterday  Walcott  Rowe,  and  Hone,  were 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburne ;  and  this  day 
my  Lord  Russell's  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  at 
three  strokes  [everybody  else  says  two  strokes],  on  a 
scaffold  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  three  first  made  long 
speeches,  and  gave  them  afterwards  in  writing  to  the 
sheriffs.  My  Lord  Russell  said  little,  but  gave  a  writing 
also  to  the  sheriff,  and  I  suppose  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  all  these  papers  will  be  published.  The 
Dean  of  Canterbury  and  Dr.  Burnet  were  on  the  scaf- 
fold with  him.  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  to  thishasty 
account,  but  that  I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most 
humble,  and  obedient  servant,  THO'  CLARGES. 

July  21, 1683. 

July  21  is  the  very  day  on  which  Lord  Russell 
was  executed.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

(To  It  continued.) 


ETYMOLOGY  OF  "COACH." 
(Continued  from  p.  142.) 

The  modern  kocsi,  as  a  rule,  has  no  cover,  but 
I  see  from  quotations  given  in  the  c  Lexicon  Lin- 
guae Hungaricae  -<Evi  Antiquioris,'  just  published 
at  Budapest,  that  covered  kocsis  were  also  in  use, 
and  had  many  names,  all  of  which  show  unmis- 
takably that  the  vehicles  were  covered.  Besides, 
we  have  a  Spanish  writer's  testimony  that  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  "  se  puso  a  dormir  en  nn 
carro  cubierto,  al  quel  en  Hungria  Hainan  cochc,  el 
nombre  y  la  invencion  es  de  aquella  tierra."* 

As  regards  the  number  of  wheels,  it  may,  I  think, 
be  assumed  as  certain  that  a  kocsi  always  had  four. 
Cornides  has  been  at  great  pains  to  prove  that 
there  were  kocsis  with  two  wheels,  but  out  of  the 
four  authorities  cited  by  him  in  evidence,  three 
are  foreign  lexicographers  who  have  probably  never 
seen  a  genuine  Hungarian  kocsi,  and  all  that  his 
fourth  quotation  proves  is  that  two- wheeled  vehicles 
were  also  in  use  in  Hungary  at  a  very  early  date, 
which  nobody  disputes.  But  two-wheelers  are,  and 
have  always  been,  called  taligas  in  Magyar,  that  is 
wheelbarrows,  brouettes. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  early  Hungarian 
kocsis  had  DO  springs  or  straps.  A  vehicle  sus- 
pended by  straps  the  Magyars  called  a  "hint 6- 


*  Avila  y  Zufiiga,  '  Commentaries  de  la  Guerra  de 
Alemana  hecha  por  Carlos  V.  en  1546  y  1547  '  (Venetia, 
1548).  For  Spanish  covered  conveyances,  see  Velazquez's 
picture  'Philip  IV.  of  Spain  hunting  the  Wild  B^ar,' 
in  the  National  Gallery.  The  painter  lived  in  1599-1660. 
The  details  of  the  vehicles  are  not  very  clear. 


szeker"  or  "  hinto-kocsi  "  (swinging  car),  or  simply 
a  "  hinto,"  its  name  being  derived  from  the  same 
root  as  hinta  =  &  swing,  hintdzni  magdt  =  to  swing 
oneself.  Mikes,  a  Hungarian  writer  of  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  says  of  a  vehicle 
that  "it  hardly  deserves  the  name  Junto,  as  it  is 
only  a  kocsi." 

As  regards  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  straps, 
the  opinion  is  evidently  prevalent  among  writers 
on  the  history  of  carriages  that  straps  were  first  in- 
vented about  the  sixteenth  century;  some  even  state 
that  they  were  unknown  till  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.* 
They  forget  that  the  pikntum  of  the  Romans  was 
a  suspended  carriage,  whatever  Dr.  Ginzrot  may 
assert  to  the  contrary.  Servius,  when  commenting 
on  the  words  "pilentis  matres  in  mollibus"  (in 
Virgil's  *  ^Eneid,'  lib.  viii.  666),  is  quite  clear  on 
the  point  that  the  word  u  mollibus  "  meant  "  pen- 
silibus";  hence  "pilentis  mollibus  "is  "in  hang- 
ing carriages."  In  my  copy  of  *  Calepini  Dictio- 
narium  DecemLinguarum'  of  1594  it  is  stated  under 
"pilentum"that 

"  Varro  [in]  '  De  Lingua  Latina '  [pilentumj  in  con- 
suetudinem  sua  aetate  primura  venisse  scribit.  Estque 
ejus  formae  qua  nostri  temporis  [i.  e.,  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century]  principum  Italise  mulieres  vectantur, 
ita  libratum  ut  considentes  in  pul  vinis,  in  ae're  suspense 
agitari  videantur." 

I  have  searched  Varro  for  the  passage  in  question, 
but  unsuccessfully.  The  same  Calepinus  defines 

"rheda"  as  "genus  leviculi  currus quos  Itali 

cochos  [sic]  vocant'';  in  French  chariot  leger,  un 
cache;  Italian  coccio  (sic),  carretta ;  Polish  kotczi; 
Hungarian  Jcotsi ;  English  coche  or  chariot. 

Carriages  with  their  bodies  suspended  by  straps 
were  known  in  Hungary  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  probably  at  an  earlier  date,  though  they  may 
have  been  unknown  in  Western  Europe.  Thus 
:he  Hungarian  historian  Thurdezi,  quoting  a  con- 
temporary chronicler,  gives  the  folio  wing  descriptic 
of  the  state  carriage  of  Charles  Robert,  King 
Bungary,  who  died  in  1342 : — 

"  Antedicti  trim  dextrarii  eolemnes,   cum    armis 
operimentis  omnibus  ipsorum  gloriosissimis,  seu    att 
nentiis,  cum  sartaneo  curru  eeu  mobili  aut  ostilario  rej 
signo  regio  deeuper,  forma  avis  struthionis,f  deaurato 
gemmis  adornato." 

Queen  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,   in  her  will 
1380,  leaves  "unum  currum  mobilem  cum  sex 
equis,  cum  frenis,"  to  a  lady  acquaintance.     Vil- 

aret,  the  French  historian  of  last  century,  men- 
tions that  when  Ladislaus  V.  of  Hungary  sent 
ambassadors  to  France  in  1457,  to  ask  for  himself 

he  hand  of  Princess  Madeleine,  he  sent  many 
rarities  as  presents  to  the  king  and  others,  among 
which  especially  a  present  for  the  queen,  "un 


*  The  coaches  on  a  print  of  "  La  Perspective  du  Pont 
Seuf  de  Paris,'  by  Ste.  delta  Bella,  1646,  seem  to  be  BUS- 
ended. 

f  The  crest  of  the  Anjou  kings,  the  head  of  an  ostrich, 
olding  a  horseshoe  in  its  beak. 
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chariot  branlant  et  monlte  riche/'  was  very  much 
admired.  The  French  historian  adds  that  "  c'etait 
vraisernblablement  one  voiture  a  sous-pente  ;  on  ne 
connaissait  encore  en  France  qae  les  chars  portes 
sur  des  essieux"  (i.e.,  without  straps).  Roubo 
also  mentions  this  present,  and  says  that 
according  to  the  "  historien  da  temps  "  it  created 
a  sensation  because  it  was  "branlant  et  moulte 
riche."  Unfortunately  neither  writer  names  the 
original  source  of  the  quotation. 

Beckmann,  quoting  Lersner,  mentions  that  the 
Emperor  Frederick  III.  entered  Frankfurt  in 
1474-75  in  a  carriage  the  body  of  which  hung  in 
straps ;  but  as  Frederick  was  the  guardian  and  a 
near  relative  of  Ladislans  V.,  and,  in  his  own  imagi- 
nation, even  King  of  Hungary,  he  probably  had 
his  suspended  carriage  supplied  from  the  same 
source  as  his  colleague  the  King  of  France. 

Kiccardus  Bartbolinus,  an  eye, witness  of  the 
festivities  held  in  Vienna  in  honour  of  the  meet- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  triple  alliance, 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Kings  of  Hungary 
and  Poland  in  1515,  records  that  "  a  tergo  Caesar 
[Maximilian  I.]  pensili  rheda  vehebatur."  Cf.  his 
'Odeporicon '  (Vienna,  1515). 

Cornides  further  states  that  currus  pensiles  are 
shown  on  a  contemporary  print  of  the  coronation 
of  Ferdinand  I.  in  1527,  and  that  the  words  "  unum 
currum  pensilem  omnibus  necessariis,praetertectum, 
instructum,"  occur  in  a  deed  of  gift  dated  1 540. 

To  revert  to  the  subject  of  the  kocsis  (which 
kind  of  vehicle,  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat,  had 
neither  straps  nor  springs),  their  use  gradually 
extended  from  Hungary  to  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Cuspinianus,  who,  as  the  Emperor's 
"body  physician,"  was  present  at  the  Vienna 
festivities  in  1515,  records  in  his  4  Diary '  that  many 

of  the  Hungarians  "vehebantur in  cnrribus 

illis  velocibus,  quibus  nomen  est  patria  lingua 
kottschL" 

Bartholinus,  who,  as  already  stated,  was  also 
present  there,  in  the  suite  of  Matthew  Lang,  the 
well-known  prelate,  states  that  <f  Hamburgiuin 
partim  vehiculis,  quorum  usus  frequensin  Pannonia 
est,  partim  equis  pervenimus." 

Count  Nicholas  von  Salm  used  cotschiemmegen 
in  1641  ;  the  gouty  Charles  V.  travelled  in  1546 
1547  in  a  Guhchwagen  according  to  the  Ger- 
man Hortleder,  or  in  a  Hungarian  coche  according 

the  Spanish  author  Avila  ;  and  in  1560  Chris- 
topher, Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  received  as  a  present 
ungaricum  currum,  kotczi  vulgo,"  and  four 
horses  from  Prince  Nicholas  Radzivil  from  Vilna, 
in  Lithuania. 

"  The  Princes  out  of  Bavaria  "  used  goisckiioaegen 

62,  and  Lazius,  in  one  of  his  books  published 

98,  speaks  of  vehicles  and  horses  which  are 

ailed     barbara  voce  Gotschiwagen,  Gotschipferd." 

ihe  oarbara  voce,  in  this  instance,  cannot  refer  to 

s  own  guttural  mother  tongue,  but  is  evidently 


meant  for  mellifluent  Hungarian,  because  in  some 
other  instances  he  gives  the  German  names  of 
things  after  the  word  vulgo.  The  expression 
gutschiwaegen  occurs  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century  according  to  Grimm,  although  the  word 
Gutsche  can  be  found  as  early  as  1510  (in  Dr. 
Kaisersberg's  '  Postill,'  fol.  106b),  according  to 
Diez,  who  derives  German  Kutsche  from  French 
coche,  from  Italian  cocchio  for  coclo,  diminutive  of 
cocca,  a  kind  of  boat  (English  cockboat),  from  Latin 
concha,  &c. 

The  learned  German  professor  may  have  some- 
thing among  his  unpublished  notes  by  means  of 
which  he  may  be  able  to  prove  his  point,  but  what 
little  evidence  he  lays  before  the  reader*  does 
not  prove  more  than  that  his  roundabout  way  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  phonetic  laws. 
Though  etymology  may  be  on  his  side, «  long  array 
of  historical  facts,  as  we  see,  are  against  him.  The 
new  *  Stanford  Dictionary'  finds  fault  with ,  his 
derivation  of  French  coche  (a  masculine)  from 
Latin  concha  (a  feminine),  because  it  implies  a 
change  of  gender;  but  we  have  the  professor's 
own  word  fdr  it  that  this  change  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  case  of  diminutives.  He  does  not 
give  any  examples,  though  these  would  be  more 
welcome  than  mere  assertion.  And  what  would  be 
more  welcome  still  would  be  sufficient  historical 
evidence  to  prove  that  although  the  Germans 
imported  both  kinds  of  vehicles,  the  kocsi  and  the 
hintd,  from  Hungary,  they  received  the  name  itself 
from  Italy  vid  France,  and  not  direct  from  Hun- 
gary with  the  imported  articles  themselves.  Jlove- 
lack,  no  doubt,  had  such  derivations  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote:- 

"  L'&ymologie,  par  elle-meme,  n'eat  qu'une  jonglerie, 

une  sorte  de  jeu  d'etprit Par  elle-meme  et  pour  elle- 

meme  [elle]  n'eat  quo  de  la  divination." 

Other  etymologies  have  been  suggested  in  Ger- 
many which  at  least  have  the  merit  of  not  being  so 
far-fetched  as  the  one  propounded  by  Diez.  Thus 
H  i  Id  e  brand  in  Grimm  gives  several  quotations  to 
show  that  Gutsche  has  also  the  meanings  of  a  coach 
or  bed  and  a  swing  ;  and  a  correspondent  in  the 
Ungrisches  Magazin  has  pointed  out  that  it  may 
also  mean  a  cover  in  his  dialect,  f  Hence  any 
carriage  that  was  adapted  for  sleep  or  rest  at  full 
length,  like  the  vehicle  used  by  the  gouty  Charles  V., 
or  the  body  of  which  was  swinging  in  straps,  may 
in  one  part  of  Germany  or  another  have  been  called  a 
Gutschewagen  because  it  resembled  a  couch  or  swing 
on  wheels.  I  merely  mention  these  facts  as  they 

*  As  given  in  the  fifth  edition  of  hia  '  Dictionary,* 
1887. 

f  For  sundry  meanings  of  the  word  covth  in  English 
see  the  '  N.  E.  D.'  According  to  Maryland,  in  Barman's 
translation  of  Beza'g  '  Sermons '  (Oxford,  1587),  the 
following  passage  occurs :  "  King  Solomon  made  himself 
a  coche  [bed,  palace,  chariot,  'chaier'  in  other  versions, 
in  the  Vulgate]  of  the  wood  of  Lebanon." 
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may  prove  useful  clues  for  further  research.  Pro- 
bably a  Gutschewagen  and  a  Gotschiwagen  were  two 
different  things  originally,  but  owing  to  the  simi- 
larity of  the  names  the  two  kinds  of  vehicles  were 
very  soon  confused.  L.  L.  K. 

(To  le  continued.) 

MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS  AT  MONTBE"LIARD,  LA 
FRANCHB  COMT&— From  one  of  M.  Victor  du 
Bled's  interesting  articles  on  La  Franche  Gomte, 
which  are  appearing  in  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
I  have  extracted  the  following  account  of  some 
customs  observed  at  a  country  wedding  at  Mont- 
be*liard,  as  well  as  a  quaint  old  poem  recited  or  sung 
on  the  occasion  by  the  grandmother  of  the  bride. 

I  think  the  foot-note  which  I  have  copied,  giving 
the  origin  of  the  proverb  "  Encore  une  vache  pour 
M.  le  Cure*,"  will,  with  the  other  extracts,  prove 
of  interest  to  readers  of  «N.  &  Q.' 

"  Dans  la  principaute  do  Montbeliard,  lorsque  le 
ministre  avait  declare  unia  les  e"poux,  I'aasistance,  d'un 
mouvetnent  unanime,  frappait  du  pied  le  sol,  comme 
pour  mieux  sceller  et  rendre  indissoluble  1'alliance; 
cela  a'appelait  clouer  le  mariage  ;  en  certaines  paroisses, 
lea  trepignemens  de  1'aasemblee  etaient  remplaces  par 
un  homme  qui,  au  moment  eolennel,  enfongait  a  coups 
le  marteau  un  clou  dans  la  balustrade  de  la  galerie 
dominant  la  nef  du  temple.  Et  aujourd'hui,  au  retour 
de  la  meeae,  lea  epoux  vont  ae  faire  reconnaitre  par  lea 
.  parana  du  jeune  homme  qui  lea  embrassent,  leur  re- 
mettent  une  piece  d'argent,  puia  la  belle-mere  donne  a  la 
bru  une  cuiller  a  soupe  ou  pochon,  symbole  de  la  me'na- 
gere.  De  la  chez  la  mariee;  porte  cloae;  on  tape; 
apres  quelquea  giries,  on  ouvre,  et  un  des  invites  offre 
aux  epoux  le  bouquet;  la  marioe  boit,  mange  de  la 
brioche,  passe  au  mari  verre  et  gateau  qui  font  le  tour 
du  cortege,  et  voila  le  chantelot.  Dans  la  soiree,  inter- 
mede  comique  pour  permettre  de  digerer  le  diner  et  ae 
preparer  au  aouper  :  a  cello  qui  ae  mariera  la  premiere, 
on  appprte  en  grande  cc'remonie  le  chanteau  :  du  pain, 
une  brioche,  une  bougie,  un  oignon ;  afin  qu'elle  ait 
toujoura  de  quoi  manger,  ae  rejouir,  a'eclairer  et  pleurer. 
Pleurer !  car  il  faut  prevoir  lea  chagrins ;  ou  bien 
aerait-ce  une  ironic  profonde  et  cet  oignon  pr&agerait-il 
a  1'epomee  un  veuvage  premature,  un  moyen  de  Terser 
des  larmea  que  la  douleur  aeule  n'arracherait  point  1" 

A  ta  quenouille  au  ruban  blanc, 

File,  tile  pour  ton  gal  ant 

La  chemise  a  plis  qu'il  mettra 

Tantot,  quand  il  t'epousera. 

A  ta  quenouille  au  ruban  bleu, 
File,  en  priant  bien  le  bon  Dieu, 
L'aube  du  vieux  pretre  beni 
Qui  voua  dira  :  "  Je  voua  unis." 
A  ta  quenouille  au  ruban  vert, 
File  la  nappe  a  cent  couverts, 
Sur  laquelle,  de  si  bon  coeur, 
Noua  y  boirona  a  ton  bonheur  ! 

A  ta  quenouille  au  ruban  d'or, 
File  toujoura  et  file  encor, 
Caulea.  langeottea  et  maillots 
Pour  ton  premier  poupenot ! 
A  ta  quenouille  au  ruban  roux, 
File  un  moucboir  de  chanvre  douz, 
Ann  que,  si  pleurer  tu  veux, 
Tu  puissea  eaauyer  tea  deux  yeux  ! 


A  ta  quenouille  au  ruban  noir, 

File,  aana  trop  le  laisser  voir, 

Le  linceul  dont,  quand  tu  mourraa, 

L'un  de  noua  t'enveloppera. 

"  Jadia,  dans  le  paya  du  val  d'Ajol  et  de  Fougerollea, 
a  la  mort  du  chef  de  famille,  le  cur£-moine  avait  droit  a 
un  boeuf ;  si  la  femme  mourait,  il  fallait  lui  conduire 
une  vache.  Une  fille  ayant  forfait  a  1'honneur  payait 
une  vache  blanche,  et  de  la  le  proverbe,  quand  un  enfant 
natwrel  voyait  le  jour  :  *  Encore  une  vache  pour  M.  le 
euro ! '  Droit  d'autant  plus  redoutable  que  le  pretre 
tenait  le  regiatre  de  l'e"tat  des  amea,  status  animarum, 
que  c'etait  lui-meme  et  non  un  autre  qui  devait 
entendre  la  confession  de  aes  ouaillea.  Alors  auesi  on 
invoquait  la  religion  a  tout  propoa,  pour  excommunier 
les  chenilles,  les  hannetona,  lea  sauterelles." 

SUBURBAN. 

OBSTRUCTION  OP  LIGHT.— At  a  Court  Leet 
holden  in  and  for  the  manor  of  Westerham,  co. 
Kent,  April  21),  1641,  the  jurors  present  that 
"  Wasell  Spencer  baa  placed  sticka  (fasces)  against  the 
window  of  the  Widow  Pole  and  obstructed  the  light  of  the 
said  window,  wherefore  he  ia  in  mercy  iijd  and  must  remove 
the  said  sticks  before  the  feast  of  S*  John  Baptist  next 
enauing,  or  ahall  be  amersed  xijd  a  week  for  every  week 
after." 

C.  E.   GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 

8,  Morriaon  Street,  S.W. 

AUSTRIAN  FLAG  FLYING  AT  GIBRALTAR.— It  is 
not  generally  known  that  immediately  after  the 
capture  of  Gibraltar  by  the  British  in  1704,  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  land  forces,  ordered  the  Austrian  standard 
to  be  hoisted.  Admiral  Booke,  observing  this,  de- 
sired that  national  flag  to  be  taken  down  and  the 
British  ensign  to  be  displayed  in  its  stead.  The 
Spaniards  have  a  tradition  that  the  English  soldiers, 
not  having  a  "Yak  Rojo"  or  Red  (Union)  Jack, 
made  a  red  shirt  or  jacket  serve  the  purpose.  Of 
course  the  mistake  made  by  the  prince  was  owing 
to  his  having  imagined  that  the  fortress  was  cap- 
tured on  behalf  of  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria, 
whose  cause  was  espoused  by  the  British  and 
Dutch.  R.  STEWART  PATTERSON. 

7,  Mornington  Terrace,  Portsmouth. 

WITCHCRAFT. — It  is  said  that  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  is  rapidly  dying  out,  with  other  ancient 
superstitions,  even  in  the  most  unenlightened  dis- 
tricts of  England.  The  following  story  shows, 
however,  that  the  black  art  is  still  flourishing  : — 

"  There  ia  a  witch  at  Miaterton  who  can  lay  a  spell  on 
anybody,  or  anything,  if  she  is  not  suited.  None  of  her 
neighbours  darea  say  'No'  to  her,  no  matter  what  she 
asks  for,  because  trouble  always  follows.  One  woman 
did  refuse  her  a  bucket  of  water,  and  what  happened  ? 
Why,  before  long  the  calf  in  the  calf-houae  was  fixed  fast 
to  the  thing  it  took  ita  milk  out  of,  stuck  by  the  nose  ju  ' 
as  if  it  was  drinking,  and  there  it  was,  try  all  the  ahif 
they  could,  till  at  last  they  got  her  to  come  and  say  tl 
word  that  unloosened  it." 

B.  L.  R.  C. 

Miss  =  MISTRESS. — For  tbe  date  of  the  use 
the  word  miss  (sensu  maid)  Prof.  Skeat,  in 
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'Dictionary,'  quotes  Evelyn's  'Diary,'  as  fixing  i 
at  about  1662.  But  the  word  had  been  so  use 
more  than  a  century  before  :  "  Likewise  when 
say  Miss  women  tire  themselves  with  gold  an 
silk  to  please  their  lovers  "  (Tyndale,  '  The  Parabl 
of  the  Wicked  Mammon,'  1527). 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

VENETIAN  FOLK-SONG.— In  'Canti  Popolar 
Veneziani,'  by  D.  G.  Bernoni  (B.M.  11,436  e.  5) 
is  a  little  song  '  Caterinella,'  which  bears  a  remark 
able  resemblance  to  the  English  folk-song,  "  Oh 
soldier,  soldier,  won't  you  marry  me  ?"  Th 
Venetian  song  begins  : — 

Catarinela,  andemo  al  balo, 

Mi,  Bior  pare,  no  posso  vey nir, 
E  parcossa  no  postu  vegnir  ? 
No  go  Bcarpe  da  comparir. 

The  shoes  are  obtained,  and  then  the  little  lady 
complains  that  she  has  no  stocking?,  and  so  on,  a* 
does  the  soldier  in  the  English  version.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  versions  to  be  noted  i: 
that,  whereas  the  English  version  ends  with  wha 
looks  like  betrayal  and  false  pretence,  the  Vene- 
tian version  ends  happily  : — 

Ben  acarpata,  ben  calzata,  ben  camisata, 
Ben  cotolata.  la  figlia  mia  I 

JOHN  HEBB. 
14,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
aniwers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

FBNWICKE  FAMILY. — John  Fen wicke  and  Eliza- 
beth Howard,  both  of  Camberwell,  Surrey,  were 
married  at  the  church  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields,  Westminster,  April  30,  1732.  He  was  in 
the  Navy,  and  had  command  of  the  Etna  fire-ship 
at  the  attack  on  Carthagena,  March  9,  1741.  He 
died  at  Dulwicb,  aud  was  buried  in  the  graveyard 
belonging  to  the  College  there  on  Feb.  1,  1744. 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  will  or  letter  of 
administration  of  his  estate  in  Somerset  House. 
I  am  desirous  to  know  who  was  the  father  and 
other  of  this  John  Fenwicke,  and  would  thank 
any  of  your  readers  for  information  which  would 
help  me  in  the  discovery.  R.  0.  BOSTOCK. 

e  LeasowB,  St.  Peter's,  Broadstaira. 

OLD  WATERMARK.— I  desire  to  find  the  name 
the  maker  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  to  learn  the 
year  m  which  it  was  made.  On  one  half  of  the 
sheet  (laid  foolscap)  is  watermarked  a  circle 
rather  larger  than  a  florin,  with  a  crown  and 
initials  G.  R.  under.  On  the  other  half  is  a  full- 
length  figure  of  Britannia  looking  to  the  left,  and 
holding  a  sceptre  ;  to  the  left  again  is  a  lion  grasp- 


ing a  sword.  The  double  device  is  encircled  with 
a  wooden  palisade  with  gate  in  fro  :t,  and  depen- 
dent from  the  lowest  bar  is  a  bell  and  clapper. 
Over  the  lion  are  the  words  "  Pro  Patria,"  and  on 
the  bell,  "  Jubb"  or  "Jube."  The  bell  may, 
perhaps,  be  connected  with  a  play  of  words. 
Kindly  reply  direct.  ANDRUW  W.  TUBE. 

The  Leadenhall  Press,  E.C. 

THE  REV.  T.  HUGO'S  HORN-BOOK.— At  an 
exhibition  in  Ironmongers'  Hall,  held  in  May, 
1861,  the  Rev.  T.  Hugo  lent  a  horn-book,  which 
was  stated  to  have  been  found  behind  the  wainscot 
of  an  old  house  in  Fenchurch  Street  in  1858.  I 
shall  be  grateful  if  some  one  will  tell  me  direct 
what  has  become  of  it.  ANDREW  W.  TUER. 

The  Leadenhall  Press,  E.G. 

AUTHORS  OP  HYMNS  WANTED. — Perhaps  some 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  can  name  the  authors  of 
hymns  beginning  thus  (I  cannot  find  them  referred 
to  in  Julian's  '  Dictionary  of  Hymnology ') : — 

1.  'A  Sabbath  Day's  Hymn.' 

Jesus,  our  holy  Lord, 

Thy  name  we  join  to  sing, 

Who  didst  on  this  glad  day 

Complete  salvation  bring.  * 
We  bless  the  Lord,  who  from  the  grave 
Arose  again  lost  man  to  save. 

2.  '  An  Evening  Hymn.' 

Once  more,  dear  Lord,  a  feeble  child 
Presumes  to  bless  thy  sacred  name ; 

My  lisping  notes  thou  wilt  receive, 
Nor  put  my  poor  attempts  to  shame. 

3.  '  Doomsday ;  or,  a  Call  to  Judgment.' 

"  Come  to  Judgment,  come  away  !  " 
(Hark,  1  hear  the  Angel  say, 
Summoning  the  Dust  to  rise)  ; 
Haste,  resume,  and  lift  your  eyes  ; 
Hear,  ye  sons  of  Adam,  hear, 
"Man,  before  thy  God  appear  !"f 

W.  A.  CLOUSTON. 

W.  H.  LISTON. — Was  there  an  actor  of   this 
name  ?    If  so,  was  he  related  to  John  Liston,  the 
ow  comedian  ?     I  should  be  glad  of  any  infor- 
mation touching  the  first  named.     Please  reply 
irect.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

DERTVENTWATER. — The  Earl  of  Derwentwater's 
states  were  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  Green- 
wich Hospital.  How  are  they  now  administered  ? 
lave  they  been  long  ago  realized,  and  so  lost  sight 
f  in  the  general  fund  ?  What  are  the  funds  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  now  devoted  to,  seeing  that  it 
s  no  longer  kept  up  for  seamen  ?  The  wages,  too, 
lat  were  stopped  regularly  out  of  the  pay,  as  a 


*  Will  certain  parties  never  be  persuaded  to  diacon- 
nue  applying  the  term  "  Sabbath  "  to  the  first  day  of 
he  week—"  the  Lord's  Day  "? 

f  Four  more  verses  follow  in  the  same  strain.  It  is 
poor  piece  of  verse. 
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sort  of  insurance  for  future  benefit,  are  they  now 
lost  to  seamen  and  the  navy  ?      0.  A.  WARD. 
Chingford  Hatch. 

THE  GRAY-FLY.— What  insect  is  thus  referred 
to  in  '  Lycidaa '  ?— 

What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  his  drowsy  horn. 
HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

BRITISH  POETS,  &c.— I  am  anxious  to  learn  if 
there  exists  a  uniform  modern  series  of  plain  large 
bold  typed  editions  of  the  best  British  poets,  up  to 
say  1850  (with  or  without  our  best  dramatists  and 
novelists). 

J.  LAWRENCE  HAMILTON,  M.E.C.S. 

30,  Sussex  Square,  Brighton. 

[Are  you  familiar  with  the  edition  known  as  Gil- 
Ulan's?] 

"THE  WEST  COUNTRY."  — When  did  this 
phrase  as  indicating  Devon  and  Cornwall  first  come 
into  use  ?  I  find  it  in  the  '  Acts  of  the  Privy 
Council '  for  June  23,  1550,  "upon  a  lettre  sent 
out  of  the  West  Countrye  ";  and  again  on  June  14, 
1551,  a  reference  to  "  therle  of  Bedford  in  the 
West  Countrey  ";  on  April  20,  1550,  it  had  been 
phrased  "the  West  Parties."  DUNHEVED. 

CHELVBY  COURT.— Impaled  with  the  arms  of 
Tynte,  over  the  entrance  to  the  porch  of  Chelvey 
Court  (Somersetshire),  are  three  pallets.  There 
are  no  markings  on  the  stonework  to  designate  the 
tinctures.  Whose  arms  are  these  ? 

0.  H.  SP.  P. 

OUTLAWRIES  AND  FORFEITURES  BY  WIL- 
LIAM III.— Can  any  of  the  readers  of  'N.  &  Q.' 
refer  me  to  sources  of  information  as  to  the 
attainders,  outlawries,  and  forfeitures  of  estates  of 
the  adherents  of  James  II.  by  King  William  III. 
or  Parliament  after  the  Revolution?  I  do  not  refer 
to  Irish  forfeitures,  but  to  those  of  estates  of 
English  or  Scotch  adherents  of  James  II.  I  can 
find  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  dates  or  pro- 
cedure in  these  cases,  beyond  the  fact  that  certain 
persons  had  their  estates  confiscated,  and  were 
referred  to  as  outlaws.  Although  Attainder  Bills 
were  brought  into  both  Houses,  I  cannot  find  that 
they  were  passed.  Were  the  confiscations  made 
by  the  king  in  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  and  not  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ?  W.  G.  S. 

DE  LA  MARINIERE,  one  of  the  French  forms  of 
the  family  name  Mariner,  Marriner.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  French  form  is  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  signifies  "[a  man  of]  the  Isle  of  the  Western 
Sea,"  which  would  be  (in  Celtic)  "  Mar-in-iar." 
Without  further  certain  data  this  may  be  only  con- 
jecture. I  should  be  obliged  by  any  replies. 

WM.  STONARDE. 

MARSHALL.— The  Rev.  Richard  Marshall,  vicar 
•f  Tar  win,  Ckeshire,  died  before  1728,  leaving 


issue  Richard,  Edward,  Elizabeth,  and  Margaret. 
Any  information  as  to  his  descent  and  marriage 
will  be  welcomed.  He  was  probably  a  Cambridge- 
shire or  Norfolk  man.  SIGMA  TAU. 

BARBERRIES.— Hazlitt  says,  in  his  essay,  '  Why 
Distant  Objects  Please':— 

"  The  taste  of  barberries  which  have  hung  out  in  the 
snow  during  the  severity  of  a  North  American  winter  I 
have  in  my  mouth  still,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years; 
for  1  have  met  with  no  taste,  in  all  that  time,  at  all  like 
it.  It  remains  by  itself,  almost  like  the  impression  of  a 
sixth  sense." 

Possibly  Lowell  had  this  passage  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote,  in  *  Under  the  Willows ': — 
But  I  have  known  when  winter  barberries 
Pricked  the  effeminate  palate  with  surprise 
Of  savour  whose  mere  harshness  seemed  divine. 

At  any  rate,  the  resemblance  of  the  two  passages 
is  interesting  ;  but  I  want  to  know  what  variety 
of  barberry  this  American  one  is.  Not  our  com- 
mon English  barberry,  surely  !  C.  C.  B. 

CLARKE. — Is  anything  known  of  a  firm  of 
bankers  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  of  the  name  of 
Clarke  ?  Robert  Clarke,  of  Field  House,  Newport, 
was  a  partner  in  the  firm  ;  he  was  born  in  1764, 
and  died  Aug.  30,  1825.  M.  C.  OWEN. 

1,  Mount  Street,  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 

EPIGRAM.— What  is  the  correct  text  of  the 
following  epigram ;  and  does  it  refer  to  the  two 
well-known  books  of  Dr.  T.  Sutton,  *  Disce  Vivere' 
and  '  Disce  Mori  '?— 

Utilis  ille  liber  per  quern  tot  vivere  discunt ; 
Utilior  per  quern  tot  didicere  mori. 

Possibly  the  lines  are  inscribed  on  Dr.  Button's 
monument ;  at  all  events,  they  would  form  an 
riate  epitaph.  E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 


JEWELL. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give 
me  information  about  a  clergyman  of  the  name 
of  Jewell,  who  died  in  or  about  1830 ;  in  particular 
about  William  Jewell,  who  died,  it  is  believed,  in 
1829,  and  was  rector  of  Hackford,  Norfolk  ?  Had  , 
he  any  connexion  with  Lincoln  :  and  where  did 
he  die?  J.  V. 

ROYAL  WEDDINGS.— Is  there  any  record  of  a 
marriage  of  royalty  being  celebrated  by  banns  ;  or 
does  any  reason  exist,  save  etiquette,  why  such 
custom  should  not  be  observed  ? 

C.   E.   GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

A  FETISH  STAFF. — I  examined  in  an  old  curio- 
sity shop  lately  an  object  which  the  dealer  called 
a  fetish  staff ;  it  was  thirty  inches  long,  made  of 
hollow  iron,  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  walk- 
ing stick,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  rudely  fashioned 
human  head,  which  had  a  pair  of  well-formed 
curved  horns,  like  a  cow's  horns,  projecting  from  i 
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the  forehead.  The  head  was  about  the  size  of  a 
small  orange.  The  face  and  other  parts  of  the 
head  were  ornamented  in  tattoo  fashion,  in  pretty 
patterns,  by  having  a  white  metal,  probably  silver, 
damascened  into  the  iron.  May  I  ask  if  objects 
such  as  this  are  well  known,  where  they  come 
from,  and  what  use  is  made  of  them  ? 

W.  H.  PATTERSON. 
Belfast. 

HORSE  LATITUDES.  —  Cassell's  '  Encyclopedic 
Dictionary '  has  : — 

"  Naut.  :  A  space  between  the  westerly  winds  of 
higher  latitudes  and  the  trade-winds,  notorious  for 
tedious  calms,  and  so  called  because  the  old  navigators 
frequently  there  threw  overboard  the  horses  they  were 
transporting  to  America  and  the  West  Indies.1' 

Clark  Russell,  'Lady  Maud,'  vol.  i.  chap.  vii. 
p.  186  :— 

"  Nothing  could  have  been  more  delightful  than  our 
ran  into  the  II one  Latitudes.  Gal«s  and  dead  calms, 
terrible  thunderstorms,  and  breezes,  fair  one  hour  and 
foul  the  next,  are  the  characteristics  of  these  parallels 
— numbers  of  horses  were  exported  from  the  mother 
country,  and  it  was  reckoned  that  more  of  the  animals 

died  in  these  baffling latitudes  than  in  all  the  rest  of 

the  passage." 

Punch,  1870,  voL  i.  p.  148  a  :— 

'•  We  have  found  out  at  last  where  the  Horse  Marines 
serve  when  afloat.  It  must  be  in  the  Horse  Latitudes" 

I  have  to  thank  Dr.  C.  Stoffel  of  Nijmegen  for 
these  references.  What  is  the  derivation  of  the 
term?  The  explanations  given  above  require 
historical  evidence.  A.  L.  MATHEW. 

Oxford. 

KYTBL.— In  a  recent  editorial  note  (?)  it  is  sug- 
gested that  Ketel,  who  held  Carleton  in  1010, 
might  have  been  the  great  Danish  Earl  Thurcytel. 
I  should  like  to  ask  two  questions,  answers  to 
which  might  extend  a  very  short  pedigree  of  a 
great  Saxon  thane.  Did  Kytel  hold  Carleton  in 
1010  ?  His  mother  Walfgyth  only  left  it  to  one 
Kytel  in  1046.  Kyte),  who  made  his  will  in  1055, 
was  a  son  of  this  Wulfgyth,  but  her  husband  (her 
"hlaford"  she  calls  him)  was,  it  seems  ^Elfwyne. 
Might  the  Kytel  of  1010  have  been  Ulfcytel,  the 
first  husband  of  King  ^Ethelred's  daughter  Ulf- 
hild,  and  so  father  by  her  of  Earl  ^Elfwyne? 
Ulfhild  could  not  have  married  Thurcytel  or 
Thorkill  the  Tall  before  1010,  for  he  only  stormed 
Canterbury  in  1009,  and  that  was  when  he  first 
came  into  the  country.  Thorkill  only  left  two 
children,  so  far  as  I  know,  Eilif  and  Harald.  Kytel 
names  in  his  will  two  uncles,  Eadwyn  and  Wlfrik 
—I  suppose  brothers  of  his  mother.  Could  the 
\V  Ifnk  be  the  millionaire  Wulfric  Spot,  who  left 
such  large  estates  to  Burton  1 

THOMAS  WILLIAMS. 
Aston  Clinton. 

FOLK-LORE  :  PASSING  A  CORPSE  THROUGH  THE 
WALL  or  A  HOUSE.— In  'A  Short  History  of 


Frome-Selwood  and  a  Few  of  the  Places  of  Interest 
in  the  Neighbourhood,'  a  guide-book  which,  so  far 
as  I  can  find,  does  not  profess  to  be  written, 
printed,  or  published,  by  anybody,  anywhere  or  at 
any  time,  occurs  the  following  paragraph  (p.  70) : 

"  Helicar's  Grave,  situated  8.E.  of  the  Frome  Union 
at  the  intersection  of  the  roads  leading  from  Marston  back 
lane  to  Somerset  road,  with  that  from  the  front  of  the 
Union  to  the  Hospital,  is  the  grave  of  a  man  named 
Helicar,  who  committed  suicide.  In  the  olden  time 
those  who  in  sound  mind  were  guilty  of  self-murder 
were  buried  at  midnight  at  the  cross  roads,  with  a  stake 
driven  through  the  body  into  the  ground  below.  In 
later  times  this  place  was  also  selected  for  the  interment 
of  a  young  woman,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer, 
she  died  in  a  sudden  and  mysterious  manner ;  the  verdict 
on  her  death  being  felo  de  se,  she  was  buried  at  Helicar's 
Grave.  It  was,  however,  darkly  hinted  that  she  did  not 
cause  her  own  death,  but  that  it  was  owing  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  drug,  an  abominable  descendant  of  the 
old  love  philtre,  the  use  of  which  is  now  a  penal  offence. 
Beneath  the  window  of  the  cottage  where  she  lived  may 
still  be  seen  traces  of  the  opening  made  through  which 
her  body  was  passed,  it  being  illegal  or  not  customary 
to  remove  it  by  the  doorway  under  such  circumstances." 

Is  it  a  fact  that  in  any  circumstances  it  was  ever 
"  illegal  or  not  customary  "  to  bear  a  corpse  over 
the  threshold  of  the  house  in  which  it  lay  ? 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  HOLT  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
— The  Athenceum  for  July  16,  in  a  report  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  at 
Westminster,  states  that  Dr.  Wickham  Legg,  in  a 
paper  on  '  The  Sacring  of  the  English  Kings,'  de- 
clared that "  the  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
had  to  be  in  holy  orders,  at  least  as  a  deacon,  and 
was  required  to  sing  the  gospel  at  the  Mass,  or  at 
least  to  mix  the  chalice  for  the  Eucharist."  I 
should  like  to  ask  what  authority  there  is  for  this 
statement  as  regards  the  emperor  being  actually 
ordained  a  deacon,  or  mixing  the  chalice  for  the 
Eucharist.  That  he  was  accustomed  to  read  the 
Gospel  at  the  Coronation  Mass  is  well  known,  but 
the  rest  is  new  to  me.  W.  D.  GAINSFOKD. 

COUNTY  OF  HERTFORD  v.  COUNTY  OF  HERT- 
FORDSHIRE.— Let  me  ask  your  philological  readers 
and  those  who  are  great  authorities  on  such  matters 
whether  it  is  correct  to  say  "  county  "  of  Hertford- 
shire, Cambridgeshire,  or  Yorkshire.  My  own 

mpression  is  that  it  is  not  correct.  Yet  this  mode 
is  perpetually  adopted  in  advertisements  and 
titles  of  books;  but  not,  I  should  say,  in  legal 
documents.  An  old  friend  of  mine,  a  great  pre- 

isian,  wrote  on  the  title-page  of  one  of  his 
registers,  "  Baptisms  solemnized  in  the  Parish  of 

in  the  County  of  Hertford ";  to  which  the 

curate  added  "  shire,"  and  the  rector  thus  com- 
mented on  the  emendation,  "County of  Hertford- 
shire is  not  English,  Mr.  M — ' — ";  and  there  it  is 

o  this  day.  Our  M.P.  always  speaks  of  the 
"  county  of  Yorkshire." 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
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"WHIPS"  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 

(8th  S.  iv.  149.) 

Mr.  Sala,  in  his  'Echoes  of  the  Week'  for 
Aug.  12,  writes  : — 

"Somewhat  frequent  of  late  have  been  newspaper 
paragraphs  to  the  effect  that  '  red-line  whips '  have  been 
issued  to  Members  of  Parliament,  both  on  the  Minis- 
terialist and  the  Opposition  sides,  begging  them  to 
attend  in  their  places  on  given  days.  Who  originated 
the  term  Parliamentary  whip,  and  when  was  it  first  used  ? 
I  find  in  the  volume  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for 
1822,  in  a  letter  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  foreigner 

in  England  to  bis  friend  abroad,— '  B ks's,  you  know, 

is  the  quartier-general  of  the  Opposition.  To  sit  and 
vote  assiduously  on  the  Opposition  benches,  to  attend  sum- 
monses to  divisions  in  the  House  sent  round  by  my  Lord 

D ,  "the  whipper-in  of  the  pack  "  (as  a  meckant  wit 

entitles  him)— to  turveiller  the  interest  of  the  "  party  " 
in  a  county  or  great  borough — these  are  the  only  quali- 
fications required  to  sit  "  with  B ks's  elders  on  the 

bench  of  wit."  '  Is  there  any  earlier  mention  of  a  political 
whip  or  whipper-in  ? " 

So  much  as  to  an  early  use  of  the  name ;  now  as 
to  the  occupants  of  the  office.  No  list  of  these,  I 
belieye,  has  been  attempted  to  be  compiled;  but  I 
think  the  following  gives  the  principal  "  whips  " 
of  the  two  leading  parties  since  the  formation  of 
the  second  Derby  Administration  in  1858  :— 

Derby  (1858-59).— Sir  William  Jolliffe,  Colonel  Taylor 
(C.);  Sir  William  Hayter,  E.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  (L.). 

Palmerston  (1859-65).— Colonel  Taylor,  H.  Whitmore 
(C.);  H.  B.  Brand.  E.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  (L.). 

Russell  (1865-66)  .-Colonel  Taylor,  H.  Whitmore  (C.) : 
H.  B.  Brand,  W.  P.  Adam  (L.). 

Derby  (1866-68)  and  Disraeli  (1868).— Colonel  Taylor, 
H.  Whitmore  (C.) ;  G.  G.  Glyn,  W.  P.  Adam  (L.). 

Gladstone  (1868-74).— E.  Noel,  W.  Hart-Dyke  (C.); 
G.  G.  Glyn,  W.  P.  Adam  (L.). 

Disraeli  (1874-80).— W.  Hart-Dyke,  Rowland  Winn 
(C.) ;  W.  P.  Adam,  Lord  Kensington  (L.). 

Gladstone  (1880-85).— Rowland  Winn,  Lord  Crichton 
(C.) ;  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor,  Lord  Kensington  (L.). 

Salisbury  (1885-86).— A.  Akers-Douglas,  Col.  Walrond 
(C.) ;  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor,  Lord  Kensington  (L.). 

Gladstone  (1886).— A.  Akera-Douglas,  Col.  Walrond 
(C.);  Arnold  Morley,  E.  Marjoribanks  (L.). 

Salisbury  (1886-92).— A.  Akers-Douglas,  Sir  Wm.  Wal- 
rond (C.);  Arnold  Morley,  E.  Marjoribank*  (L.). 

Gladstone  (1892— ).— A.  Akers-Douglas,  Sir  Wm.  Wal- 
rond (C.) ;  E.  Marjoribanks,  T.  E.  Ellis  (L.). 

There  are,  of  course,  other  whips  than  the  two 
leading  officials,  and  sometimes  even  one  of  the 
chiefs  is  changed  during  a  Parliament.  Thus,  while 
Brand  and  Hugessen  "  told  "  for  the  Liberals  in  a 
critical  division  of  May,  1859,  Hayter  and  Huges- 
sen "  told  "  in  one  of  the  following  July,  while  the 
two  former  were  again  the  tellers  in  the  great 
division  of  July,  1864.  Similarly,  while  Jolliffe 
and  Taylor  were  the  Tory  tellers  in  both  these 
divisions  of  1859,  Taylor  and  Whitmore  acted  in 
that  of  1864,  Jolliffe  and  Hayter  then  voting  in  the 
lobby  with  their  respective  parties;  and  in  two 
critical  divisions  on  the  same  night  in  April,  1868, 


on  the  Irish  Church  question,  Taylor  and  Whit- 
more "  told  "  in  one,  and  Taylor  aad  Noel  in  the 
other.  The  present  Speaker  (  Mr.  A.  W.  Peel)  also 
was  the  second  Liberal  whip  for  the  session  of  1874,. 
and  it  fell  to  his  lot  in  that  capacity  to  sign  the 
circular  to  his  fellow  Liberal  members  in  January 
of  that  year,  announcing  the  sudden  dissolution  ; 
while  (Sir)  Thomas  Thornhill  was  the  second  Con- 
servative whip  during  the  latter  portion  of  the 
second  Gladstone  administration. 

In  addition  to  the  whips  of  the  two  original 
parties  there  are  now  those  for  the  Liberal  Unionists 
and  the  McCarthyites.  Mr.  H.  R.  Brand  and  Mr. 
W.  S.  Caine  were,  in  1886,  the  first  for  the  former 
section ;  Lord  Wolmer  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Anstruther 
acted  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Parliament  of  1886-92 ;  and  now  Mr.  Anstruther 
and  Mr.  J.  Austen  Chamberlain  are  the  whips. 
At  this  moment  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  and  Mr. 
Florence  O'Driscoll  are  the  McCarthyite  whips, 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  chiefs  are  helped  by  others.  The 
full  whipping  staff  in  the  last  Parliament  was, — 
Conservative:  Mr.  Akers-Douglas,  Col.  (after- 
wards Sir  William)  Walrond,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Lord  Folkestone  (who  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Burghley),  and  Lord  Arthur 
Hill ;  Liberal :  Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  Mr.  Edward 
Marjoribanks,  Mr.  Robert  Spencer,  and  Mr.  William 
Summers.  Now  they  are,— Liberal :  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks, Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis,  Mr.  R.  K  Causton,  Mr. 
Robert  Spencer,  Mr.  Leveson-Gower,  and  Mr. 
W.  A.  McArthur ;  Conservative :  Mr.  Akers- 
Douglas,  Sir  William  Walrond,  Mr.  Sidney  Her- 
bert,  Lord  Arthur  Hill,  Lord  Burghley,  and  Lord 
Walter  Lennox. 

There  would  seem  to  be  some  mistake,  by  the 
way,  in  the  newspaper  statement  regarding  Wil- 
liam Holmes.  He  could  not  have  been  a  whip  for 
thirty-seven  years,  nor  even,  as  is  said  in  the 
'Dictionary  of  National  Biography'  (vol.  xxvii. 
p.  199),  can  it  be  that  "  for  thirty  years  '  Billy  r 
Holmes  was  the  adroit  and  dexterous  whip  of  the 
Tory  party/'  for  at  the  utmost  he  did  not  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons  more  than  twenty-eight 
years.  He  was  in  Parliament  for  six  separate 
constituencies  between  1808  and  1841,  but  from- 
1832  to  1837  he  was  without  a  seat ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  he  was  given  so  delicate  and 
responsible  a  position  as  whip  immediately  he 
entered  St.  Stephen's. 

I  may  add  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  earliest  official 
appointment  was  that  of  a  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  or,  in  other  phrase,  a  whip,  in  December,, 
1834,  but  he  was  changed  to  the  Under-Secretary- 
ship  of  the  Colonies  in  the  following  month,  before 
he  could  serve.  ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 


WILLIAM  PONT  DE  L'ARCHE  (8th  S.  iv.  28,  54, 
114,  158).— MRS.  BOGER  only  imperfectly  appre- 
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bends  the  objections  to  this  name.  It  is  not  onl 
that  the  omission  of  the  particle  converts  a  terri 
torial  designation  into  a  nickname,  but  that  modern 
forms  of  the  names  are  so  used  as  to  constitute 
anachronisms.  Biahop  Stubbs's  mention  of  William 
of  Pont  de  1'Arche  is  unobjectionable,  as  both 
names  are  frankly  and  obviously  modernized 
When,  a  few  pages  further  on,  he  speaks  of  William 
of  Pont  1'Arche,  he  reminds  us  that  Pont  de 
1'Arche  is  merely  a  modern  form.  Stow  wobbles 
helplessly  between  forms  all  more  or  less  incorrect 
In  the  compass  of  a  few  pages  he  has  William  Ponl 
de  le  Arche,  William  Pont  de  la  Arche,  and  finally, 
when  quoting  the  signature  to  a  deed,  William  de 
Pontlearche,  a  form  which  would  pass  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  William  was  a  name  in  contem- 
porary use.  In  documents  we  usually  meet  with 
the  Latin  form  Willelmus,  but  in  the  Durham 
'  Liber  Vitae '  we  occasionally  find  vernacular  forms 
of  the  name.  Uilhelm  occurs  three  times  in  the 
older  entries,  and  Willelm  three  times  in  a  hand 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  once  in  a  hand  of  the 
thirteenth.  The  Norman-French  form  was  Guil- 
helm  or  GuHlelm  ;  but  as  for  the  characteristic 
English  form  William,  it  may  occur  earlier,  but  I 
have  not  met  with  it  before  the  fourteenth  century. 

FENTON. 

'SiR  JOHN  RUSSELL'S  POSTBAG'  (8th  S.  iv. 
148).— The  title  asked  for  is,  "The  University 
Commission,  or  Lord  John  Russell's  Postbag  of 
April  27,  1850.  The  first  instalment,  Oxford, 
1850,  8vo."  There  were  six  instalments  published 
between  1850  and  1853.  The  fourth  instalment, 
of  47  pp.,  contains  'Mister  Anthony  Pepys,  His 
Diary,'  a  clever  and  amusing  parody  of  the  style  of 
the  original  masterpiece.  The  last  two  instalments 
are  entitled,  'Eureka:  a  Sequel  to  Lord  John 
Russell's  Postbag,'  Oxford,  1851  and  1853,  8vo. 
I  have  the  complete  set.  NE  QUID  NIMIS. 

East  Hyde  Vicarage. 

MR.  OWEN  may  find  what  he  wants  in  the 
first  series  of  Cushing's  '  Initials  and  Pseudonyms.' 
[  have  the  second  series,  which  gives  "Rev. 
William  Sewell,  B.D.,  1805-74."  See  'Initials 
and  Pseudonyms  '  in  first  series  (p.  547). 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield,  Reading. 

SIR  STEPHEN  EVANCE  (8th  S.   iii.  469).— Re- 
ference should  be  made  to  the  following  Harleian 
SS.:-1396,  fo.  108;  S.,  fo.  89 b. ;  and  5801. 

LEO   CULLETON. 


(8th  S.  iii.  425  ;  iv.  129).— I  r«™ 

I  should  have  laid  myself  open  to  the  charge 

i  ignoring  the  4N.  E.  D.,'  but  as  that  dictionary 

BS  no  fresh  information  on  the  point  of  which 

1  was  principally  in  quest,  namely,  the  origin  of 

ie  word  choute,  I  cannot  feel  that  my  guilt  lies 

heavily  upon  me.    When  I  spoke  of  the  "  theory 


of  the  dictionary-makers,"  I  merely  referred  to  the 
dictionaries  mentioned  by  MR.  MOUNT  in  his 
original  note  upon  the  subject,  beyond  which  the 
'N.  E.  D.'  did  not  travel.  I  looked  up  "Stan- 
ford," because  it  is  a  dictionary  which  specially 
professes  to  deal  with  words  presumably  of  foreign, 
derivation. 

At  this  moment  I  am  on  the  move,  and  am 
unable  to  consult  the  '  N.  E.  D'.,'  but  I  have  a  note 
extracted  from  the  1818  edition  of  Todd's  '  John- 
son,1 which  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
question.  This  is  a  quotation  from  'Pleasant 
Notes  on  Don  Quixote/  iv.  18,  in  which  Gayton 
makes  use  of  the  word  chiauzd  in  its  modern 
sense.  Gayton  first  published  his  book  in  1654,. 
and  as  he  was  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  adopted  sons, 
he  may  have  heard  the  story  of  the  Turkish  chiaus 
from  his  "father."  It  is,  as  MR.  R.  HUDSON- 
remarks,  significant  that  no  quotation  for  the  word 
seems  to  be  forthcoming  before  1610,  and  this  fact, 
combined  with  Gayton's  spelling  of  the  word,, 
tends  to  lend  colour  to  Gifford's  derivation,  which 
after  all,  is  not  Gifford's,  but  Henshaw's.  Gif- 
ford  seems  to  be  only  guilty  of  hanging  the  deriva- 
tion on  a  suitable  peg.  I  am  sorry,  for  the 
reason  given  above,  that  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  as 
to  whether  Dr.  Murray  sees  in  the  quotation  from 
Gayton  any  bearing  on  the  point  at  issue. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

ACCURATE  LANGUAGE  (8th  S.  iii.  104,  196,  30S-, 
455). — That  the  clergy,  who  are  thinking  in  a 
groove  other  than  that  of  laymen  generally,  should 
wish  to  narrow  somewhat  phrases  such  as  "  enter 
the  Church"  is  easily  comprehensible.  It  does 
not,  however,  make  such  phrases  inaccurate.  "  Tha 

hnrch"  is  a  profession  men  take  to,  and  they 
can  be  said  to  "go  into  "  or  "  enter  "  it  just  as 
much  as  into  law,  physic,  or  fighting.    In  the  latter 
>rofessions  we  say,  and  say  it  correctly,  that  a  man 
entered  the  law,  the  faculty,  the  army,  the 
navy.     I  should  like  to  know  why  we  should  be 
leemed  wrong  in  saying  that  he  has  entered  the 
Church.     If  I  walk  into  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  I 
'enter  the  church,"   but  because  of  that  alight 
)ossibility  of  conveying  an  inaccurate  idea  are  we 
o  forego  the  use  of  so  very  convenient  a  phrase 
as  this  is  ?    You  might  as  well  dispute  the  accu- 
acy  of  "  he  has  taken  orders,"  because  a  bntcher'9 
art  does  so  when  it  drives  round  in  the  morning. 
Oh,  accuracy !  what  errors  precisionists  create  in  thy 
name.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

It  is  painful  to  mention  Cardinal  Newman 
under  this  heading.  But  the  exception  proves  th» 
rule.  At  any  rate,  on  p.  202  of  the  fourth  edition 
of  'Difficulties  felt  by  Anglicans  in  Catholic 
Teaching,'  one  finds  him  writing :  "  I  shall  con- 
sider  you,  my  brethren,  not  as  unbelievers,  who 
are  careless  whether  this  objection  strikes  at  Chris- 
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tianity  or  no."  Here  is  another  case  of  the  in- 
accurate use  of  no  when  not  was  needed.  Even 
Walter  Scott  and  Matthew  Arnold  were  sometimes 
guilty  of  the  "  and  which  "  error.  PALAMEDES. 

BRUMMAGEM  (8th  S.  Hi.  106).— It  may  be  not 
amiss,  perhaps,  to  point  out  that  the  passage  cited 
by  your  correspondent  for  the  early  use  of  this 
word  is  given  in  the  *  N.  E.  Dictionary.' 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

WITCHCRAFT  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
(8tt  S.  iii.  446  ;  iv.  65).— The  belief  in  the  "  evil 
eye  "  is  far  from  being  dead.  Let  me  quote  from 
a  theatrical  work  of  my  own,  called  '  Sketches  from 
Bohemia,'  1890:— 

"That  extraordinary  and  wayward  genius,  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  who  professes  to  believe  in  nothing,  post- 
poned the  reading  of '  La  Tosca '  because  it  was  arranged 
for  a  Friday ;  and  the  production  of  the  same  play  was 
delayed  several  weeks  because  she  would  not  act  with 
M.  Volny,  for  whom  Sardou  specially  wrote  a  part,  for 
she  said, '  He  possesses  the  evil  eye.' " 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  superstition  of  various 
kinds  connected  with  the  stage,  and  I  have  heard 
many  curious  "  facts  "  related  in  full  belief  of  the 
power  of  certain  omens  and  incidents. 

S.  J.  A   F. 

A  case  of  supposed  witchcraft  was  brought  under 
my  notice  some  ten  years  ago.  I  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  tell  the  story  in  detail,  but  I  may  say  that 
the  victim  came  to  me  fully  persuaded  that  he  had 
been  bewitched,  and  that  I  could  relieve  him  if  I 
would.  Of  this  belief  I  tried  in  vain  to  disabuse 
him.  The  man  was  not  altogether  illiterate.  He 
was  an  advanced  Radical  in  politics,  and  a  "  con- 
stant reader  "  of  EeynoWs  Newspaper. 

0.  C.  B. 

LOOPS  INSTEAD  OF  BUTTONS  (8th  S.  iii.  227, 
334).— Perhaps  the  following  stanza  from  the 
diverting  ballad  of  *  John  Gilpin'  may  prove  an 
illustration : — 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay, 
Till  loop  and  button  failing  both, 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

CARRINGTON  (8th  S.  iv.  27).— For  state  of  Smith- 
Carrington  controversy  consult  Cussans's  *  Hertford- 
shire,' vol.  ii.  p.  176.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
further  light  since  that  publication.  MR.  HALL 
will  there  see  that  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  of  Broxtow, 
knight,  was  probably  first  cousin  once  removed  to 
Thomas  Smith,  of  the  same  place,  Esq.,  Sheriff, 
1717-18.  The  whole  question  hinges  on  the 
identity  of  John  Smith,  of  Crop  well- Boteler  (grand- 
father of  the  squire),  ob.  1641-2,  with  John, 
younger  son  of  George  Smith,  of  Ashby  Folville. 

C.    E.   GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 

8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 


"WIGGIN"  (8th  S.  iii.  28,  153,  317).— The 
sour  junket "  connects  this  word  with  the  Scottish 
wigg,  whig,  defined  as  "  an  acetous  liquor  subsiding 
from  soured  cream,"  also  used  politically.  It  is 
the  same  as  the  A.-S.  hwaeg,  Eng.  whey;  and 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  Vikings  of 
nautical  fame.  A.  HALL. 

SERJEANT  MORE  AND  SIR  THOMAS  MORE  (8th 
S.  iv.  48).— Sir  Thomas  More  was  never  a  serjeant- 
at-law.  His  father,  John  More,  was  appointed  to 
the  coif  in  1504,  becoming  a  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  1518.  Another  John  More,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  also  Francis  More,  of  the  Middle  Temple 
(afterwards  knighted),  both  became  Serjeants  on 
the  same  day,  July  1, 1614.  Roger  More,  of  Gray's 
Inn,  was  appointed,  in  1692,  but  seems  to  have 
died  shortly  afterwards.  W.  D.  PINK. 

MISQUOTATION  (8th  S.  iv.  87).— May  I  add  an 
example  to  those  given  by  ME.  BIRKBECK  TERRY? 
In  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  June  29  a  two-column 
notice  of  what  may  be  called  the  "  Mac  "  volume 
of  the  *  Dictionary  of  National  Biography '  opens 
with  the  following  burst  of  admiration  at  the 
"mass  of  Macs'" :— 

"  In  notices  of  previous  volumes  of  this  colossal  work 
we  have  had  occasion  to  note  the  marvellous  array  of 
Scottish  names  that  have  demanded  and  obtained  com- 
memoration. But  expectat  agricola  dum  defluat  amnis. 
t  The  cry  is,— Still  they  come.'  " 

I  know  not  which  to  admire  the  more — the  ^ 
misquotation  or  the  ignorant  misuse  of  the  bit 
Horace's  verse.  F.  ADAMS. 

IRISH  CATHEDRALS  (8tb  S.  iv.  49). — J.  B. 
asserts  that  in  Ireland  the  monastic  buildings  were 
more  magnificent  than  the  cathedrals.  If  this  wei 
so,  the  reason  is  probably  not  far  to  seek.  For 
the  most  prosperous  ages  of  the  Irish  Church 
was  organized  rather  on  the  monastic  than  on 
diocesan  system.  Of  course  there  always  we 
bishops,  but  in  early  times  they  seem  to  have  act 
as  monasterial  chaplains  rather  than  as  rulers 
ecclesiastical  districts.  Indeed,  it  would  a 
that  so  late  as  the  synod  of  Eathbreasil, 
Ireland  was  first  divided  into  territorial  die 
and  that  the  synod  of  Kells,  1152,  completed  its 
diocesan  organization.  It  is  clear  that  if  the 
bishops  had  previously  resided  in  monasteries  as 
their  chaplains,  then  the  monasterial  churches  were 
their  cathedrals,  and  there  was  no  need  of  further 
and  separate  buildings  ;  and  even  after  the  dio- 
cesan organization  of  the  Church  had  been  brought 
into  line  with  that  prevailing  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
it  is  probable  that  popular  devotion  would  continue 
to  centre  upon  the  ancient  monasteries  and  their 
coarbs  or  abbots,  rather  than  upon  the  newer 
cathedrals  and  their  bishops. 

Is  it,  however,  really  the  case  that  the  monasteries 
were  architecturally  so  much  the  richer  1    J.  B.  S. 
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mentions  Mellifont  and  Monasterboice  ;  bat  whu 
did  he  see  when  he  visited  those  ancient  ruins 
At   Monasterboice   a  noble  round  tower,  thre 
splendid  crosses,  and  two  little  ruined  chapels,  th 
largest  of  them  45  ft.  in  length  ;  not  much,  one 
would  say,  to  "rival  the  architectural  magnificence 
of  the  proudest  of  Britain's  crumbling  monasteries. 
Mellifont,  of  course,  is  in  this  respect  finer,  bu 
even  so  there  seems  nothing  to  complain  of  in  th< 
guide-book  description,  which  counts  its  church 
for  a  building  "  of  considerable  size." 

After  all,  no  doubt,  Fergusson  is  right  in  saying 
that 

"at  no  period  of  their  history  were  the  people  of  Ireland 
either  BO  settled  or  so  prosperous  as  to  undertake  the 
erection  of  any  great  ecclesiastical  buildings,  such  as  are 
found  everywhere  in  Great  Britain  from  Kirkwall  to 
Cornwall.  The  Cathedral  of  Dublin  must  always  have 
been  a  second-class  edifice  for  a  metropolitan  church 
and  those  of  Cashel  and  Kildare  are  neither  BO  large  nor 
eo  richly  ornamented  as  many  English  parish  churches. 
The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  monasteries ;  they  are 
generally  small,  though  rich  in  detail.  Some  of  them 
still  retain  their  cloisters,  which  in  all  instances  have  so 
foreign  an  aspect  as  to  be  quite  startling." 

Surely  this  quotation  is  sufficient  to  dispose  ol 
J.  B.  S.'s  assertion  that  "  abbots  succeeded  where 
bishops  failed."  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had 
any  conspicuous  success,  though  it  may  have  been 
the  case  that  popular  devotion  gave  greater  assist- 
ance to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 

C.  MOOR. 
Barton-on-H  umber. 

"SLOPSELLER"  (8th  S.  iii.  289,  410,  491 ;  iv. 
19). — A  yet  earlier  example  of  slop  than  that 
adduced  by  HERMENTRUDE  at  the  third  reference 
is  by  Chaucer,  in  the  section  "De  Superbia"  of 
*  The  Persones  Tale,'  where  he  animadverts  upon 
"  the  horrible  disordinat  scantnes  of  clothing,  as 
ben  these  cuttid  sloppis  or  anslets,  that  thurgh  her 
schortnes  ne  covereth  not  the  schamful  membres 
of  man"— a  succinctness  of  clothing  termed  by 
Monstrelet  "  se  vetir  comme  1'on  soulait  vetir  lejs 
singes."  I  quote  from  the  Aldine  edition  (iii. 
297);  but  for  "anslets"  Tyrwhitt  has  "hanse- 
lines,"  which  we  may  identify  with  O.  Fr.  haincel- 
lin  as  used  by  Christine  de  Pisan,  a  contemporary 
of  Chaucer,  in  her  'Diet  de  la  Pastoure  ':— 

En  pa  compagnie  avoit 

Deux  chevaliers  qu'il  savoit 

N'orent  paa  gpnnele  a  pointes, 

Mais  haincellinsa  grans  manchea, 

Egtrois,  eerrez  BUS  lea  hanches. 
CEuvres  Poetiques,'  ii.  257  (Soc.  Anc.  Textes  Fr.). 
Godefroy  explains  haintclin  as  a  kind  of  long  gown. 
In   the  collection   entitled   *  Queene    Elizabethes 
Achademy,'  &c,   (E.E.T.S.  Extra  Ser.,  No.  viii.), 
we  read  at  p.  28  :  "A  slope  is  a  morning  Cassock 
for  Ladyes  and  gentile  wemen,  not  open  before  "; 
and  regulations  for  the  gown,  slop,  and  mantle  of 
certain  grades  of  noblemen  are  found  at  pp.  24 
and  36.     In  the  •  York  Plays'  (rxxi.  77),  King 


Herod,  on  rising  from  bed,  charges  his  attendant  to 
"  se  J?at  my  sloppe  be  wele  sittande,"  where  a  robe 
seems  to  be  meant.  For  Palsgrave  ( 1 530),  a  "  sloppe  " 
is  "  a  night  gowne,  robe  de  nuit,"  while  "  sloppes," 
called  also  by  him  a  "  payre  of  sloppe  hoses,"  are 
sailors'  breeches,  "brayes  a  marinier."  In  con- 
nexion with  these  bag  breeches  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  witch's  leather  bag,  which  she  could  des- 
patch to  suck  folks'  cows,  is  repeatedly  called  a 
sloppe  in  Robert  of  Branne's  '  Handlyng  Synne ' 
(written  c.  1303),  1L  501-537,  e.g.  :— 

Hyt  was  shewyde  byfore  pe  bysshope 
pat  she  dyde  to  goo  swych  a  melk  slope 
purghe  wycchecraft  and  mysauenture. 

F.  ADAMS. 

Brewers'  draymen  invariably  call  the  smocks 
that  they  wear  "slops";  and  there  are  several 
"  slop  shops  "  in  the  New  Cut,  off  Westminster 
Bridge  Road,  to  my  certain  knowledge.  These 
shops  sell  all  kinds  of  similar  garments. 

S.  J.  A.  F. 

SUGAR-PLUMS  (8th  S.  iii.  407,  489  ;  iv.  58,  118). 
— I  may  supplement  HERMENTRUDB'S  valuable 
note  by  a  reference  to  a  work  of  the  early  thir- 
teenth century,  the  '  Historia  Orientalis  et  Ocoi- 
dentalis'  of  Jacques  de  Vitry,  ed.  1597,  pt.  i. 
cap.  liii.  A  statement  is  there  made  concerning  the 
solitudes  of  the  Jordan  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

"  We  have  seen  in  these  parts  a  very  great  abundance 
of  honey  made  from  calamells.  These  calametts  are 
canes  full  of  honey,  that  is,  of  the  very  sweetest  sap,  from 
which,  after  pressure  in  a  press  and  being  condensed  by 
fire  like  honey,  it  is  made  into  sugar.  They  are  also 
called  by  another  name,  viz.,  canamells,  which  name  is 
made  of  up  canna  and  met,  from  their  resemblance  to 
canes  or  reeds."* 

Further  on  in  the  same  chapter  it  is  said  that 
the  Jordan 

has  banks  suited  for  the  production  of  reeds  or  canes 
with  which  the  natives  roof  their  houses  and  make  walla. 
The  neighbouring  fields  dripping  sweetness  from  cala- 
mells in  dense  numbers  produce  an  abundance  of 
sugar,  "f 

From  the  citations  in  Dncange  voce  "cana- 
meliae/'t  it  is  on  record  that  people  long  ago 


*  Mellis  autem  ex  calamellis  maximam  in  partibua 
His  vidimus  abundantiam.  Sunt  autem  calamelli  calami 
>leni  melle,  id  eat  succo  dulcisaimo  ex  quo  quasi  in  tor- 
:ulari  compresso,  et  ad  ignem  condensato  prius  quasi  mel 
post  haec  quasi  zuccura  efficitur.  Vocantur  autem 
alio  nomine  canamelles  quod  nomen  ex  Canna  et  melle 
•omponitur  ep  quod  cannis  sive  arundinibus  hujusmodi 
calami  sunt  similes. 

f  [lordanis]  Reddit  etiam  hortos  irriguos  et  terram 
ructiferam,  habens  aquas  Juices  ad  bibendum  et  pisces 
anoa  ad  edendum  et  ripas  idoneas    ad  arundines  seu 
annas  procreandas  ex  quibus  tecta  domorum  tegunt  et 
parietes  contexunt.    Can.pi  autem  adjacentes  ex  cala- 
mellis    condensa     multitudine     etillantes    dulcedinem 
ucarae  procreant  abundantiam. 

t  This  must  surely  be  the  same  word  as  caramel.  I 
beerve,  however,  that  Dr.  Murray  is  cautious  not  to 
ommit  himself  in  the  '  N.  E.  D.' 
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sucked  honeyed  cala,mells  "which  they  call  Zacra/ 
William  of  Tyre  says  that  from  them  "  Zacbara  " 
is  made.  They  are  mentioned  in  old  authors  as 
growing  in  '•'  the  lands  of  the  Sultan,"  in  Cyprus, 
in  Rhode?,  in  the  Morea,  and  in  Sicily. 

Apropos  of  Sicily,  a  curious  story  is  told  of 
Richard  I.,  when  at  Messina  in  the  spring  of 
1191.  He  and  some  of  his  suite,  when  outside  the 
city,  met  a  rustic  with  an  ass  laden  with  reeds, 
guas  cannas  vacant.  They  improvised  a  tilting 
match,  with  the  result  that  Richard  got  his  head- 
piece broken  and  generally  got  the  worse  of  his 
encounter  with  William  des  Barres,  against  whom 
for  a  long  time,  in  consequence,  he  cherished  an 
almost  unappeasable  resentment  (Howden,  R.  S., 
iii.  93  ;  Archer's  *  Crusade  of  Richard  I.,'  p.  43). 

One  of  the  mysteries  in  my  boyhood  was  the 
name  "  Sugarallacreash  "  given  to  liquorice.  Per- 
haps the  present  discussion  may  incidentally  lead 
to  an  explanation.  GEO.  NEILSON. 

In  my  edition  of  Calepini  *  Dictionarium  Decem 
Linguarnm  '  (S.  1.  1594),  saccharum,  is  explained 
to  be  "  mel  arundinibus  collectum,  gummi  modo 
candidum,  ac  dentibus  fragile.  Nasciturin  Arabia, 
India,  Greta,  Italia,  et  Sicilia."  The  reference 
given  is  "  Plinius,  lib.  12,  cap.  8."  The  editor 
continues  by  stating  that  in  his  days  the  best  sugar 
was  obtained  from  the  Canary  Islands  "in  metre 
formam  redactum"  (i.e.,  in  the  shape  of  the 
modern  sugarloaf).  In  the  days  of  the  ancients  it 
was  obtained  in  small  lumps,  of  the  size  of  a  big 
hazel  nut,  and  was  only  used  medicinally. 

L.  L.  K. 

THE  LION  HEAD  OF  THE  CENTURION  (8th  S. 
iii.  144). — The  following  is  from  the  Echo: — 

"  Those  among  the  visitors  to  Goodwood  Races,  this 
week,  who  have  a  fancy  for  curiosities  will  be  pleased 
with  a  look  at  the  figure-head  of  the  ship  Centurion. 
This  vessel  was  the  one  in  which  Commodore  Anson 
made  his  circumnavigation  of  the  world.  The  souvenir 
in  question  is  in  the  form  of  a  lion,  and  is  carved  from 
very  hard  wood.  It  is  set  up  on  a  pedestal  close  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  Inn,  and  has  beneath  it  the  following 
inscription  : — 
Stay  traveller  awhile  and  view  one  who  has  travelled 

more  than  you, 
Quite  round  the  globe ;  in  each  degree,  Angon  and  I  have 

ploughed  the  sea; 
Torrid  and  frigid  zones  have  passed,  and  safe  ashore 

arriv'd  at  last, 
In  ease  and  dignity  appear  :  He  in  the  House  of  Lords — 

I  here." 

KNOWLER. 

CHESS  (8m  S.  iv.  45,  114).— The  disapproval  of 
games  of  chance  can  be  traced  back  to  pre-Christian 
times,  and  in  England  such  games  were  denounced 
long  before  the  spirit  of  reform  embodied  itself  in 
Puritanism.  The  reformers,  in  their  eagerness  to 
uproot  vice,  seem  to  have  assumed  that  gambling, 
quarrelling,  and  waste  of  time  necessarily  accom- 
panied a  game  of  any  sort,  and  they  did  not  dis- 


criminate either  between  games  of  chance  and 
skill  or  between  the  games  themselves  and  the 
taste  that  abused  them.  The  letter  of  Huss  may 
be  compared  with  a  passage  in  Chaucer's  '  Persones 
Tale '  (Aldine  ed.  336):— 

"  Now  cometh  hazardrie  with  his  appertenaunce,  as 
tables  and  rafles,  of  which  cometh  deceipt,  fals  othie, 
chydynges,  wast  of  goodes,  myspendinge  of  tyme,  and 
som  tyme  manslaughter  "; 

and  with  this  from  *  The  Pardoneres  Tale'  (11. 129- 
166),— 

Hasard  is  very  moder  of  lesynges 

And  of  deceipt  of  cursed  foraweringes ; 

Blaspheme  of  Christ,  manslaught,  and  wast  also 

Of  catel,  and  of  tyme,  &c. 

The  Pardoner  tells  how  the  "  King  of  Parthes  " 
sent  a  pair  of  dice  to  " King  Demetrius "  "as  the 
booksaith  us":— 

Sent  him  a  paire  dees  of  gold  in  scorn 
For  he  had  used  hazard  ther  to-forn ; — 

hich  gift  is  paralleled  by  that  of  the  tennis-balls 
sent  by  the  Dauphin  to  Henry  V. 

But  it  is  evident  from  the  above  passages  that  it 
was  the  vice  of  gambling  and  the  evil  spirit  that  it 
raised  that  was  aimed  at ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
those  reformers  who  classed  chess  with  dice  knew 
nothing  about  the  game.  Chess  seems  to  have 
always  been  the  game  above  all  others  that  could 
win  devotees  through  its  own  merits  without  the 
additional  attraction  of  a  wager,  and  it  is  notice- 
able that  Huss  objected  to  the  game  he  "  delighted 
to  play  at "  only  on  the  score  of  waste  of  time  and 
loss  of  temper,  and  not  on  account  of  any  gambling 
that  was  connected  with  it.  His  first  objection, 
that  it  was  a  waste  of  time,  was  the  only  reasonable 
one  that  he  could  bring  against  the  game  ;  that  he 
lost  his  temper  when  he  played  might  be  a  reason 
for  his  own  abstention,  but  not  for  that  of  others 
differently  constituted.  G.  J. 

SONG  OF  '  MALBROUGH  '  (8tb  S.  ii.  85, 176,  211, 
253,  275,  311,  392,  513).— Will  you  let  me  refer 
to  Sir  W.  Eraser's  •  Hie  et  Ubique,'  pp.  72-3,  in 
which  so  careful  an  authority  completely  mistakes 
the  quotation  "Malb'rough  &'en  va-t-en  guerre"? 
Sir  William  speaks  of  these  verses  as  being  revived 
at  the  time  of  the  first  duke's  "  surpassing  victories 
in  the  last  century."  But  this  has  clearly  been 
proved  to  be  an  anachronism,  relating  as  they  do 
to  ill  success  in  war  when  Corporal  John  was  in 
his  grave.  Sir  William  further  affirms  that  the 
words  are  not  modern  French,  which  seems  doubt- 
ful, but  that  they  date  from  the  early  Crusades. 
The  original  words  at  that  time,  he  declares,  were 
"  Mambron,"  &c.,  a  celebrated  troubadour  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  melody  was  brought  from  the 
East  by  the  Crusaders.  It  was  the  only  tune 
which  excited  the  natives  when  lately  played  by 
our  regimental  bands  in  Egypt. 

R.  LEWINS,  M.D. 

Army  and  Navy  Club. 
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WEDDING  WREATHS  (8th  S.  iii.  229,  332,  418;  I  upon  anew  Shakspeare  concordance,  and  that  he 

iv.  35). With  no  wish  to  prolong  a  controversy  has  begun  to   print.     The   work  rests   upon  the 

unsuited  to  'N.  &  Q.,'  but  not  of  my  inception,  I  Globe  edition,  and  the  utmost  accuracy  and  tho- 
would  remark  that  (however  unfitted  the  doctrine  roughness  may  be  expected.  Mr.  Barfclett  issued 
may  be  to  our  fin  de  tihle  methods)  minorities  some  years  ago  a  Shakspeare  phrase-book,  that 
have  rights,  and  that  those  who  hold  the  three  almost  answers  for  a  concordance.  The  new  con- 
creeds  as  they  were  originally  worded,  but  who  do  cordance  will  be  well  printed,  and  when  published 
not  consider  themselves  "  the  Pope's  spiritual  will  hold  the  field  for  many  years  to  come.  Mr. 
children,"  may  reasonably  claim  to  be  Catholics,  Bar  tlett  has  been  long  at  work  upon  the  concordance, 
without  adding  Roman  as  a  qualification.  The  and  has  given  it  nearly  his  whole  time  since  he 
1  Catholic  Dictionary '  is  a  dangerous  authority  to  retired,  some  years  ago,  from  the  publishing  house 
quote ;  one  of  the  editors  had  different  opinions  of  Little,  Brown  &  Go.  Would  it  be  feasible  to 
before  he  wrote,  and  the  other  had  very  different  print  a  second  Globe  edition,  the  text  to  be  taken 
opinions  after  writing.  As  to  "Securus  judicat  from  the  new  Cambridge  Shakspeare  ? 


opinions 

orbis  terrarum,"  the  motto  is  useful,  no  doubt,  but 
needs  a  good  deal  of  explanation,  seeing  that  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  are  neither 
Catholic,  nor  Roman,  nor  Christian  at  all. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

SAMPLERS  (8th  S.  iii  327,  473;  iv.  73).— The 
Bodleian  Library  possesses,  in  the  Rawlinson  Col- 
lection, a  folio  volume  of  samplers.  See  '  Annals 
of  the  Bodleian  Library,'  1890,  p.  67. 

W.  D.  M. 

MRS.    COWDEN   CLARKE'S   'CONCORDANCE   TO 
SHAKESPEARE'  (8th  S.  iv.66, 135).— I  am  troubled 
to  hear,  on  the  authority  of  PROF.  SKEAT,  that  this 
work,  though  "  once  useful,"  is  now  "  obsolete.'7 
I  cannot  understand  how  such  a  work  can  ever 
become  obsolete.     It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  con 
renience  if  references  were  given  to  the  lines  as 
well  to  the  acts  and  scenes,  but  this,  after  all,  is 
but  a  slight    drawback    to   such    an    otherwise 
u  thorough "  work.    I  have  just  proved  its  tho- 
roughness in  two  instances.    I  thought  of  a  passage 
in  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  but  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten in  which.     By   means    of  Mrs.    Cowden 
Clarke's  *  Concordance '  I  found  it  in  '  Hamlet '  in 
about  seventy  seconds.     I  proved  it  again.     I  said 
to  myself — does  Shakespeare  anywhere   mention 
gooseberries?     With  the  help   of  the  'Concord- 
ance' I  had  FalstafFs  allusion— the  only  one,  it 
seems,  in  Shakespeare's  plays — turned  up  in  about 
ninety  seconds.     What  more  can  anybody  reason- 
ably want  ?    My  own  copy  of  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's 
'  Concordance '  has,  at  least  for  myself,  an  inter- 
esting reminiscence  attached  to  it,  as  it  was  given 
me  by  my  old  friend  Walter  Thornbury  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  some  slight  help  I  gave  him  in  a 
literary  matter.  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

P.S.— By  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's 
1  Concordance '  I  looked  out  Shakespeare's  twenty- 
seven  allusions  to  "Ink,"  in  the  Globe  Shake- 
speare, in  twenty-three  minutes. 

All  students  of  Shakspeare  will  be  glad  to  learn 
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C.  W.  ERNST. 


ZINZAN  FAMILY  (5th  S.  ii.  9,  26,  53,  115,  216, 
358,513;  iii.  117). — Some  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  origin  of  this  family  in  England  by  the  Patent 
Rolls.  Letters  of  denization  appear  to  have  been 
granted  to  Haniball  Zenzano,  farrier  to  the  King 
of  Italy,  Feb.  22,  1535.  LEO  CULLETON. 

MAY-DAY  (8th  S.  iii.  427,  476 ;  iv.  38).— If  MR. 
MARSHALL  will  refer  to  8th  S.  iii.  427  he  will 
find  that  I  did  not  write  to  the  contrary  of  his 
statement.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
botanical  name  Calthapalustris.  Cup  of  the  marsh 
is,  I  think,  charmingly  characteristic  of  the  flower 
and  rather  curiously  in  favour  of  my  contention. 
It  is  a  cup,  and  belongs  by  right  to  the  buttercup 
tribe,  having  no  likeness  or  relationship  to  the 
Composites,  to  which  the  marigold  belongs.  There- 
fore I  think  the  great  marsh  marigold  should  be 
the  great  marsh  buttercup.  C.  A.  WHITE. 

"TRIOLOGUE"  (8th  S.  iv.  68).— This  is  ap- 
parently a  new  coinage,  and  a  certainly  unneces- 
sary invention.  It  seems  on  a  par  with  trigamist, 
trigony,  and  others  of  the  class,  which  we  tolerate 
though  rarely  employ.  CHAS.  J.  F&RBT. 

There  is  no  such  word.  Had  trialogue  been  looked 
for  in  Webster  it  would  have  been  duly  found  in 
place.  It  is  merely  a  misprint  in  Sketch. 

C.  A.  WARD. 
Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

"BUHL"  OR  "  BOULE"  (7th  S.  xii.  108,  158, 
255,  291,  373,  411).— In  '  N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.  xii.  291, 
O.  B.  gave  us  assurance  that  "  Buhl  only  is  cor- 
rect"; that  Boule  was  not  a  Frenchman,  but  a 
naturalized  foreigner ;  and  that  his  letters  of  natu- 
ralization were  still  extant.  An  inquiry  I  made  as 
to  where  these  letters  were  extant  was  repeated, 
but  met  with  no  reply.  I  have  been  since  in- 
cidentally referred  to  De  Champeaux's  '  Le 
Meuble,'  where  Buhl,  or  Boule,  is  spelt  Boulle. 
Further,  the  name  is  said  to  be  spelt  that  way  in 


that  no  less  a  man  than  John  Bartlett,  the  com-    the  register  of  the  Protestant  Church  at  Charenton, 
piler  of  the  '  Familiar  Quotations,'  is  at  work  |  the  Buhl,  Boule,  or  Boulle  family  having  been  of 
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the  Reformed  religion.  A  Protestant  Church  was 
established  at  Charenton  in  1606,  auspice  Henri  IV. 
It  was  demolished  in  1685,  upon  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  entry  in  the  register  in 
question  would  be  that  of  Andre-Charles's  birth  in 

1642.  W.  F.  WALLER. 

, 

ENGRAVING  (8tt  S.  iv.  88). — I  have  an  engraving 
of '  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Smoking  his  First  Pipe/ 
showing  the  consternation  of  the  servant  on  enter- 
ing the  room ;  but  if  it  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
Bass's  painting  I  do  not  know. 

THOS.  H.  BAKER. 

Mere  Down,  Mere,  Wilts. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh's  portrait  appears  in  Evans's 
'  Catalogue  of  Portraits,'  vol.  i.  p.  283,  No.  8650,  a 
"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  sitting,  smoaking,  his  man 
throwing  water  over  him,  8vo.  6d.  ;  Proof,  4to.  Is. 
Wright-Shenton."  ED.  MARSHALL. 

ZERAH  COLBURN  (8th  S.  iv.  29,  77).— Colburn 
wrote  a  memoir  of  himself,  which  was  published  at 
Springfield,  U.S.,  in  1833.  A  copy  may  be  seen 
in  the  Patent  Office  Library,  London.  He  died 
March  2,  1839,  at  Norwich,  Vermont,  and  a  short 
notice  of  him  appeared  in  the ( American  Almanack/ 
1840,  p.  307.  His  son,  also  named  Zerah,  lived 
in  London  for  some  years,  and  was  the  founder  of 
the  journal  Engineering.  R.  B.  P. 

"  DALM AHOY  "  (8">  S.  iv.  107).— A  farm  in  Mid- 
lothian is  named  Dalmahoy,  and  the  name  was 
given  to  a  species  of  potato  that  was  a  favourite  for 
some  years.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  a  certain 
comicality  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  word. 
"  Auld  Dalmahoy  "  is  sometimes  used  as  an  appro- 
priate descriptive  title  for  an  eccentric  local  cha- 
racter. THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

"ALE-DAGGER"  (8th  S.  iii.  387,436,  494;  iv. 
32,  131).— R.  R.  fails  to  see  the  bearing  of  my 
quotation  from  Harrison's  '  England '  on  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  Harrison  says  not  merely  that 
"cutters "  wrought  much  mischief  with  their  daggers 
in  drunken  frays,  but  that  these  daggers  were  "  oi 
a  great  length."  This  being  so,  the  frequenter  of 
an  alehouse,  mindful  of  the  chances  of  embroil- 
ment with  cutters  haunting  it,  would  arm  himseli 
efficiently.  If  he  possessed  two  daggers,  one  short 
and  the  other  long,  he  would,  of  course,  take  the 
longer  and  more  formidable  weapon  with  him  to 
the  alehouse  ;  and  might  he  not  appropriately  term 
it,  for  distinction  sake,  his  "ale-dagger  "  ? 

Hash's  "  swapping  Ale-dagger,"    worn  at   the 
back  and  "  contayning  by  estimation  some  two  or 
three  pounds  of  yron  in  the  hylts  and  chape,"  seems 
to  correspond  to  the  sort  of  weapon  specified  bj 
Harrison,  although  the  latter  writer  is  silent  abou 
the  hilt.     But  R.  R.  has  no  idea  of  a  dagger  bu 
as  a  "light  and  handy  "  weapon,  as  he  shows  a 


he  third  reference  satirizing  the  *  N.  E.  D.';  a 
'  swapping  "  or  huge  "  ale-dagger  with  two  or  three 
pounds  of  iron  in  the  hilt "  is,  he  says,  "  doubtless 
uch  an  instrument  as  "  the  "  puissant  sword  "  of 
ludibras  with  a  "basket-hilt"  in  which  the 
might,  he  adds,  "  could  have  warmed  ale  if  he 
had  a  mind  to"!  (See  his  note  at  the  second 
reference. ) 

I  can  hardly  think  that  your  correspondent  will 
nsist  on  this  interpretation  of  N  ash's  words  in  face 
>f  the  following  quotations  from  Samuel  Rowlands's 
Letting  of  Humours  Blood,'  published  in  1600. 
[n  satire  3,  Rowlands  says  of  his  subject : — 

See  you  the  huge  bum  Dagger  at  his  backe, 
To  which  no  Hilt  nor  Iron  he  doth  lacke? 

What  is  this  implement  but  the  "swapping  Ale- 
dagger  at  his  backe  contayning some  two  or 

three  pounds  of  yron  in  the  hylts"  ?    It  cannot  be 
xplained  into  a  sword  ;  for  in  satire  5  we  read  : 

A  little  low  cround  Hatte  he  alwayes  weares* 

The  weapons  that  his  humors  do  afford, 
la  Bum-dagger,  and  basket  hilted  Sword. 

Nor  are  we  at  liberty  to  assume  with  R.  R.  that 
the  iron  in  the  hilt  must  necessarily  take  the 
shape  of  a  "basket."  It  was  so  much  metal, 
added  probably  to  give  the  weapon,  among  other 
uses,  the  property  of  a  mace.  Thus  in  another  of 
Rowlands's  poems  ('  Humors  Looking  Glasse ')  one 
of  two  disputants  says  to  the  other  : — 

My  hilts  shall  braine  thee  like  a  maull. 
R.  R.  displays  acrimony  towards  the  editor 
of  the  '  N.  R  D.;  I  leave  your  readers  to  judge 
if  it  is  deserved  in  the  present  instance,  adding 
only  that  if  Dr.  Murray's  detractors  knew  how 
hard  he  works  they  would  not  exacerbate  his 
troubles  by  sneering  and  sarcastic  criticisms  of  his 
method.  F.  ADAMS. 

Perhaps  th.e  following  extract  from  an  article  on 
'Sandbach  and  its  District,'  in  the  Manchester 
Weekly  Times  of  July  21,  may  be  of  interest  :— 

"  In  the  days  gone  by  Sandbach  was  famed  for  the 
excellence  of  its  malt  liquors.  In  King's  '  Vale  Koyal 
of  England,'  written  some  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
the  following  testimony  is  borne  to  the  quality  of  the 
beverage  brewed  in  this  good  old  Cheshire  town  :  '  The 
ale  here  at  Sandbach  is  no  less  famous  than  that  of  Darby 
for  a  true  nappe ;  and  I  have  heard  men  of  deep  experi- 
ence in  that  element  contend  for  the  worth  of  it,  that 
for  true  dagger  stuffe  it  should  give  place  to  none.'  The 
reputation  has  been  well  maintained,  for,  though  we  say 
nothing  about  its  merits  as  '  true  dagger  stuffe,'  we  can 
honestly  bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  liquor 
brewed  by  our  host  of  the  Old  Hall,  and  to  the  fact  that 
it  carries  a  'true  nappe,'  though,  truth  to  say,  we  did  not 
find  it  quite  so  potent  of  headstrong'  as  that  which  th 
pious  Puritan  preacher,  Burgball,  tells  of  in  his  'Diary,' 
where,  under  date  Dec.  29, 1635,  he  writes  :  'One  Hatton, 
a  servant  to  the  Baron  of  Kinderton. .".... having  been  at 
Sanbich  and  drunk  with  that  headstrong  ale,  as  he  re- 
. • 

*  Cf.,  at  the  first  reference,  the  "little  Hatte  lik< 
Sawcer  vpon  his  crowne." 
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turned  homeward  was  drown'd  in  a  little  ditch,  where 
was  scarce  water  enough  to  run  over  his  head.'  " 

It  appears  to  me  as  a  sort  of  term  used  for 
making  a  man  "  pot  valiant/'  or  inspiring  him  with 
"  Dutch  courage,"  as  one  might  say. 

T.  K.  SLEET. 

67,  Trinity  Eoad,  Wood  Green,  N. 

"  BELL  INN,"  GLOUCESTER  (8th  S.  iv.  108).^The 
Whitefield  who  was  the  landlord  of  the  "  Bell  Inn," 
Gloucester,  in  1748,  when  the  great  cocking  match 
took  place,  was  probably  the  elder  brother  of  the 
Kev.  George  Whitefield,  the  great  itinerant  evan- 
gelist. Whitefield's father  was  landlord  of  the  "Bell," 
and  there  he  himself  was  born  in  1714.  On  his 
father's  death,  which  took  place  before  he  was  ten 
years  old,  his  mother  tried  to  keep  on  the  house, 
but  having  made  an  unhappy  second  marriage,  its 
fortunes  so  much  declined  that  her  son  George, 
before  he  was  fifteen,  was  forced  -to  leave  school 
and  undertake  menial  service  in  the  inn.  Eventu- 
ally, in  his  own  words,  "  he  put  on  his  blue  apron, 
washed  mops,  cleaned  rooms,  and  became  a  pro- 
fessed and  common  drawer,"  in  which  situation  he 
continued  when  the  house  was  made  over  to  a 
married  brother.  But  not  being  able  to  agree  with 
his  sister-in-law,  he  threw  up  his  place,  and  lived 
with  his  mother  until  the  casual  hearing  of  a 
servitor's  place  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
altered  the  whole  current  of  his  life. 

EDMUND  VENABLES. 

The  then  landlord  was  Richard  Whitefield, 
brother  to  George,  who  left  501.  to  him,  when  he 
died,  in  1770.  See  Mr.  Tyerman's  *  Life  of  White- 
field.'  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hasting?. 

N.  POCOCK,  ARTIST  (8th  S.  iv.  108).— I  possess 
two  specimens  of  the  work  of  this  artist.  One  is  a 
large  drawing  of  *  A  Ship  of  War  off  the  Needles,' 
signed  "  N.  Pocock,  1811."  It  was  purchased  in 
1874,  at  a  sale  of  the  effects  of  a  lady  of  county 
family  in  these  parts,  and  is  a  spirited  repre- 
sentative of  this  artist's  work.  The  other  is  '  The 
Ship  Lady  Banks/  and  is  in  Indian  ink.  I  should 
be  glad  to  show  them  to  any  one  interested  on 
presentation  of  card. 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A. 

The  Groves,  Chester. 

For  a  memoir  of  Nicholas  Pocock,  see  my  *  Two 
Centuries  of  Ceramic  Art  in  Bristol,'  Lond.,  1873, 
pp.  49  et  scq.  HUGH  OWEN,  F.S.A. 

THEODOSIUS  (8"»  S.  iv.  149).— According  to 
Amari,  the  grammarian  Theodosius  was  a  Greek 
monk  of  Syracuse,  who  was  imprisoned  for  thirty 
days  by  the  Saracens  at  the  time  of  the  siege  in 
877,  and  afterwards  wrote  a  letter  describing 
the  siege,  the  Greek  original  of  which  is  now  in  the 
Vatican  Library.  A  Latin  translation,  entitled 


*  Epistola  de  Expugnatione  Siracusarum,'  has  been 
published  by  Gaetani,  in  the  Appendix  to  voL  ii. 
of  the  '  Vitae  Sanctorum  Siculorum,'  and  Hase  has 
published  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  version  in 
the  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  the  *  Historia  of 
Leo  the  Deacon  '  (Paris,  1819). 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

Referring  to  the  capture  of  Syracuse  by  the 
Saracens,  A.D.  878,  Gibbon  says  : — 

"  The  deacon  Theodosius,  with  the  bishop  and  clergy, 
was  dragged  in  chains  from  the  altar  to  Palermo,  cast 
into  a  subterraneous  dungeon,  and  expoged  to  the  hourly 
peril  of  death  or  apostasy.  His  pathetic,  and  not  inele- 
gant, complaint,  may  be  read  as  the  epitaph  of  his 
country." 

He  adds  in  a  note  : — 

"  The  narrative  or  lamentation  of  Theodosius  is  tran- 
scribed and  illustrated  by  Pagi  [Antoirte]  ('Critica 
[historico-chronologica  in  Annalea  ecclesiasticos  Card. 
BaroniiJ,'  iii.  719,  &c.)." 

JOHN  W.  BONE. 

Theodosius,  born  at  Syracuse  about  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  was  made  a  Deacon  of  the 
Cathedral  in  that  town  by  Sophronius,  Bishop  of 
Syracuse.  After  the  taking  of  Syracuse  by  the 
Saracens,  in  880,  Theodosius  was  imprisoned  at 
Palermo.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  L^on,  Archdeacon 
of  Syracuse,  which  has  been  published  several 
times.  Hase  published  it,  with  a  new  translation 
and  notes,  at  the  end  of  the  '  Histoire  de  Leon, 
Diacre/  Paris,  1819,  in  fol.,  p.  177  (see  *  Biographic 
Universelle.')  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield,  Reading. 

LYSTON  PARISH  CHURCH,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OP 
ESSEX  (8th  S.  iv.  107).— 

"  The  Church  (dedication  unknown)  is  a  small  ancient 
building,  picturesquely  ivy-covered,  and  chiefly  in  the 

Perp.  style The  S.  door  is  Tudor,  inserted  within  a 

Norman  arch.  The  N.  door  (blocked)  is  a  curious,  plain 

Norman  one One  old  poppy- beaded  bench  remains  in 

the  nave." 

The  above  is  taken  from  Durrani's  '  Handbook 
for  Essex,'  1887.  H.  G.  GRIFFINHOOFE. 

34,  St.  Petersburg  Place,  W. 

Mr.  R.  Lambert,  who  is,  I  believe,  the  patron, 
could  probably  give  Miss  BURTON  the  information 
she  wants.  CHAS.  J.  FERET. 

MODERN  ENGLISH  BIOGRAPHY  (8th  S.  L  487 ; 
iv.  62).— James  Holland,  the  water-colour  painter, 
was  born  at  Burslem,  September,  1800,  and  died 
on  Feb.  12,  1870.  For  a  biographical  sketch,  see 
the  Aihenanm,  No.  2208,  Feb.  19,  1870,  p.  267. 

F.  S.  Cary,  son  of  the  translator  of  Dante,  and 
for  thirty  years  principal  of  the  school  of  art  in 
Bloomsbury,  died  on  Jan.  8,  1880.  See  the 
Athenaum,  No.  2725,  Jan.  17,  1880,  p.  95. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 

THISTLE  (8th  S.  iv.  89).  — F.  Edward  Hulme,  in 
his  '  History,  &c.,  of  Heraldry '  (1892),  p.  246,  and 
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William  Jones  on  '  Crowns  and  Coronations ' 
(1883),  p.  468,  give  the  legend  of  the  Dane  tread- 
ing on  a  thistle,  &c.,  but  give  no  authorities.  *  The 
Display  of  Heraldry '  by  William  Newton  (1846), 
p.  145,  says  :— 

"  I  have  met  with  no  example  of  a  thistle  as  the 
principal  devise  of  a  shield  but  only  as  augmentation  as 
mentioned  by  Niebet,  nor  do  I  find  any  explanation  of 
the  reason  for  its  first  adoption  as  a  symbol  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation." 

SCOT  will  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  respect- 
ing the  thistle  in  the  '  History  of  the  Orders  of 
Knighthood  of  British  Empire '  (4  vols.,  London, 
1842),  vol.  iii.  pp.  1-18.  He  proves  that  the  story 
is  simply  a  legend,  no  account  of  the  event  being 
supplied  by  any  of  the  old  writers. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

The  story  of  the  Danish  raid  discovered  through 
a  soldier's  foot  having  been  pricked  by  a  thistle  is 
purely  legendary.  Cooke,  in  his  'Freaks  and 
Marvels  of  Plant  Life'  (pp.  452  seq.,  quoted  by 
Friend),  says  that  the  "  first  authentic  mention  " 
of  the  thistle  as  the  badge  of  Scotland  is  in  Dun- 
bar's  poem,  *  The  Thrissell  and  the  Rois '  (1503), 
though  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  found  thistles  men- 
tioned in  an  inventory  of  the  jewels  of  James  III. 
as  part  of  his  ornaments.  C.  C.  B. 

PIGOTT  (8tb  S.  iii.  127,  279).— Chief  Baron 
(David  Richard)  Pigot  (one  t),  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Pigot,  of  Killery,  co.  Cork,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Would  R.  E.  B.  kindly  say 
if  they  were  a  junior  branch  of  the  Pigotts  of 
Dysart  and  Capard,  Queen's  County,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Wexford  and  Galway  Pigotts, 
and  when  they  dropped  the  t;  or  if  there  is  a  pedi- 
gree of  the  Cork  family  extant  ?  PIGOTT. 

"FIMBLE"  (8th  S.  iii.  427;  iv.  14,  92).— MB.  F. 
ADAMS'S  assertion,  "  Some  persons  cannot  sound  th 
w«re  it  to  save  their  life,"  provokes  me  to  air  my 
theory  that  there  are  very  few  English  folk  who 
could  not  acquire  the  habit  of  sounding  it  if  they 
would  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  submitting 
their  vocal  organs  to  the  necessary  drill.  Parents 
amuse  themselves  with  the  phonetic  disabilities  of 
their  offspring,  and  often  take  no  pains  to  seek  for 
a  remedy  in  cases  where  children  come  to  years  far 
beyond  babyhood  without  mastering  the  mechan- 
ism of  speech.  This  is  probably  especially  usual 
when  the  parents,  one  or  both,  have  been  them- 
selves neglected  ;  because  imperfect  enunciation  is 
then  regarded  as  consecrated  to  the  new  god 
Heredity,  and  is  treated  with  respect  not  un- 
mingled  with  admiration.  It  even  happens  that 
men  and  women  who  cannot  speak  their  native 
tongue  with  ease  believe  themselves  to  be  rather 
superior  to  those  who  can.  It  is  almost  a  mark  o; 
caste  to  shirk  the  difficulties  of  letter  r ;  and  there 
is  a  charm  in  avoidance  of  the  struggle  with  th 
which  is  absent  when  it  is  only  h,  solus,  that  a 


peaker  fails  to  grapple  with.  The  matron  who 
ddresses  her  grown-up  son  and  daughter  as 
Arfur "  and  "  Effel "  and  is  responded  to  as 
;  Mower,"  breathes  in  an  atmosphere  altogether 
part  from  the  lady  who  owns  "'Erbert"  and 
"Ilda";  and  the  infantile  pronunciation  of  the 

words  seems  to  connote  her  own  juvenility,  sim- 
)licity,  and  sweetness. 
A  good  exercise  was  that  to  which  Mr.  Allix 

Wilkinson  induced  the  ex- Queen  of  Hanover  to 
ubmit  herself : — 

"She  came  out  quite  victorious  over  the  following 
entence,  'I  thrust  three  and  thirty  thousand  thorny 
hiatles  through  the  thick  of  my  thumb.'  " — '  Reminis- 
:ences  of  the  Court  and  Times  of  King  Erneat  of  Hanover,' 

vol.  ii.  p.  78. 

In  *  Chopin  and  other  Musical  Essays,'  p.  210, 
Vtr.  Fiock  quotes  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Deacon,  "  When 
English  people  begin  to  study  singing,  they  are 

astonished  to  find  that  they  have  never  learned  to 

speak."  ST.  SWITHIN. 

SIR  FLEETWOOD  SHEPPARD  (8th  S.  iv.  129).— 
Ee  was  son  of  William  Sheppard,  of  Rollwright, 
Oxon,  Esq.,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Fleetwood 
Dormer,  of  Lee  Grange,  Bucks,  knight.  He  was 
born  Jan.  6,  and  baptized  Jan.  28,  1634 ;  matri- 
culated from  Magdalen  Hall,  Nov.  19, 1650;  B.A. 
from  Christ  Church,  March  10,  1654/5;  M.A. 
June  11, 1657;  and  admitted  to  Gray's  Inn,  Oct.  14, 
1657  (see  Foster's  'Alumni  Oxonienses,'  1500- 
1714).  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  gentleman 
ushers  to  William  III.,  steward  to  Nell  Gwynne 
and  her  son,  the  Earl  of  Barford,  and  in  1694, 
Gentleman  Usher  of  theJBlack  Rod.  He  received 
knighthood  at  Whitehall,  April  22,  1694,  and, 
according  to  Le  Neve,  died  at  Copt  Hall  in  August, 
1698,  although  the  actual  date  seems  to  have  been 
Sept.  6,  1698.  The  statement  in  the  *  Annual 
Register '  that  he  was  alive  seventy  years  later  is 
clearly  an  error.  W.  D.  PINK. 

A  useful  personage  to  know  in  "great  Nas- 
sau's "  time  and  in  days  anterior.  It  was  he  who, 
Mr.  Prior  has  recorded,  "  took  me  up  when  little, 
gave  me  my  learning  and  my  vittle  ";  who  "  spoil'd 
the  youth  to  make  a  poet,"  and  through  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Earl  of  Dorset  started  on  his 
diplomatic  career  the  future  minister-plenipo- 
tentiary of  Queen  Anne  at  Paris, 

W.  F.  WALLER. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  gentleman, 
who  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  literary  circles  of 
his  day,  died  on  Sept.  6,  1698,  and  the  statement 
that  he  was  living  seventy  years  later  must  be 
accepted  with  reserve.  The  exact  place  of  his  death 
is  involved  in  some  uncertainty.  MR.  REGINALD 
STEWART  BODDINGTON  stated  in  '  N.  &  Q./  7th 
v.  113,  that  he  died  at  Copt  HalJ,  Essex;  but 
according  to  a  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1779 
(vol.  xlir.  p.  287),  his  death  occurred  at  his  seat 
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ear 
1673 


of  Rowlright,  in  Oxfordshire.  Particulars  regard- 
ing  his  family  will  be  found  at  these  references. 
There  are  Latin  epitaphs  upon  him  in  Gent.  Mag. 
for  1778  (vol.  xlviii.  p.  600). 

W.  F.  PRIDBAUX. 

"  STOAT,"  ITS  DERIVATION  (8th  S.  ii.  349,  514  ; 
iii.  417,  455;  iv.  115,  150).— DR.  MURRAY'S 

Heat  quotation  for  stoat  (p.  150)  is  from  Topsell, 

73  ;  or  1607,  if  it  occurs  in  the  first  edition.  I 
find  the  word  in  the  second  volume  of  Holinshed, 
'  The  Historicall  Description  of  the  Hand  of 
Britaine,'  1586.  Third  book,  chap.  iv.  p.  225  :— 

"  I  might  here  intreat  largelie  of  other  vermine,  as 
the  polcat,  the  miniver,  the  weasell,  etote,  fulmart, 
squirrill,  fitchew,  and  such  like." 

J.   DlXON. 

p.g. — Shameful  to  thrust  the  gentle  and  inodor- 
ous squirrel  into  this  bloodthirsty  and  foul-smelling 
company. 

JAMES  WEBB  (8th  S.  iv.  89).—  Jfcraes  Webb,  an 
artist  of  considerable  talent,  excelling  in  the  treat- 
ment of  sea  and  sky.  At  the  best  his  work  is  very 
transparent  and  good  in  colour.  His  name  is  well 
known  among  picture  buyers,  and  his  works  com- 
mand very  fair  prices.  He  latterly  has  been  much 
of  an  invalid,  I  understand  ;  but  either  was  until 
recently  or  still  is  living.  A.  C.  BLAIR. 

OFFICES  OF  NOMINAL  VALUE  UNDER  THE 
CROWN  (8th  S.  iv.  168).— "  The  others"  are  the 
Stewardship  of  the  Manors  of  East  Hendred  or 
Hempholme,  and  the  office  of  Escheator  oi 
Munster.  The  last-mentioned  office  is  conferred 
upon  Irish  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  may  desire  to  resign  their  seats.  Upon  the 
subject  generally  see  Sir  T.  Erskine  Maj's 
'  Parliamentary  Practice,'  eighth  edition,  p.  657. 
F.  SYDNEY  WADDINQTON. 

Capstone  House,  Hammersmith,  W. 

The  Stewardship  of  the  Manors  of  Stoke,  Des- 
borougb,  and  others,  are  similar.  D. 

"A    DOUILLETTE    POCKET-BOOK  "    (8th    S.     IV, 

107).— 

"  Douillet.  douillette,  en  parlant  dea  choses,  doux  e 
mollet,  tendre  et  delicat :    oreiller  bien  douillet ;    il  a 
la   peau    douillette."— Landais,  'Grand    Dictionnaire, 
fourteenth  edition. 

ROBERT  PIBRPOINT. 

Douilktte  (adj.)  signifies  "doux  et  mollet."  I 
is  used  in  this  sense  rather  than  in  that  of  the 
substantive  douillette  =  "  une  robe  ouateV' 

CHAS.  J.  FERET. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (8to  S.  iv 
89).- 

1  look'd  far  back  to  other  years,  and  lo  !  in  bright  arraj 
I  saw,  as  in  a  dream,  the  forma  of  ages  paaa'd  away, 
are  the  opening  lines  in  II.  G,  Bell's  poem  on  '  Mary 
i  <^ueen  of  Scots.'  JAS.  R.  MANNERS. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 
'jancashire  and  Cheshire  Willt  and  Inventories,  1572- 
1696,  now  preserved  at  Chester.  With  an  Appendix  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Wills  proved  at  York  or  Rich- 
mond, 1542-1649.  Edited  by  J.  P.  Earwaker.  (Man- 
chester, Chetham  Society.) 

E  welcome  this  volume  the  more  gladly  because  the 
wills  contained  therein  are  for  the  most  part  those  of 
persons  of  the  middle  class.    It  was  natural  that  when 
ur  will  offices  began  to  be  examined  for  historical  pur- 
)oses  the  wills  of  the  nobles  and  great  landowners  should 
irst  claim  attention.    In  those  days,  some  half  a  cen- 
,ury  ago,  no  one  realized,  as  we  do  now,  that  if  ever  the 
ristory  of  our  country  is  to  be  truly  understood  we  must 
do  all  we  can  to  interpret  the  lives  of  the  poor  and  the 
classes  immediately  above  them.     A  very  few  of  these 
estamentary  documents  are  given  at  full  length  as  speci- 
mens, but  most  of  them  are  abridged.    We  ourselves 
hould  have  preferred  the  whole  document  in  every  case ; 
but  we  can  well  conceive  that  there  may  have  been 
reasons  rendering  this  an  impossibility. 

We  do  not  think  the  documents  before  us  contain  quite 
so  many  curious  details  as  others  of  a  kindred  nature 
which  we  have  examined.  We  trust  that  when  they  have 
occurred  the  abridger  has  not  disregarded  them.  Here  and 
there  we  come  across  a  survival  of  an  old  form.  For 
example,  in  the  will  of  Ralph  Rylands,  of  Culcheth,  in 
the  parish  of  Winwick,  a  person  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  substantial  yeoman,  who  made  his  will  in  1633,  we  find 
mention  made  of  "  Katheryne  Georgeson  alias  George- 
doughter."  The  practice  of  giving  a  feminine  termina- 
tion to  surnames  which  now  always  end  in  "  son  "  was  by 
no  means  rare  in  the  Plantagenet  time,  but  we  are  sur- 
prised to  encounter  a  survival  of  it  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. 

in  the  year  1627  we  come  across  a  touch  of  unconscious 
poetry.  Miles  Sandys  desires  to  be  buried  in  his  parish 
churchyard  of  Haukeshead  "upon  the  south  syde  of  the 
church  neare  the  Yew-roote."  We  imagine  that  the  yew 
here  mentioned  bad  been  known  to  the  villagers  for  many 
generations.  Is  it  there  now  ? 

The  will  of  Sir  John  Byron,  of  Rochdale,  co.  Lancaster, 
and  of  Newstead,  co.  York,  is  a  highly  curious  document. 
It  was  executed  two  months  before  the  death  of  Mary  I., 
but  not  proved  until  1567  (9  Elizabeth).  The  testator 
was  an  adherent  of  the  old  ways  in  religion,  and  makes  a 
most  explicit  declaration  of  his  belief.  Sir  John  does  not 
seem  to  have  bad  much  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  in  force  when  he  executed 
hie  will,  for,  having  provided  a  fund  for  masses  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul,  he  orders  that  if  the  aaid  provision 
should  become  of  no  effect  "  by  any  lawe  or  lawes  hear- 
tofore  maid  or  hereafter  to  be  revived,"  that  the  money 
was  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  and  to  "amendinge  and  re- 
paringe  of  highe  wayes  and  briggs  or  other  charitable 
deidea."  As  late  as  1642,  when  the  Reformed  religion  bad 
been  settled  for  upwards  of  eighty  years,  we  find  John 
Preston,  of  Furness,  following  the  old  fashion,  and 
requesting  "  the  blessed  Virgin,  St.  John  Babtist,  and 
St.  John  Evangelist,"  &c.,  to  be  intercessors  for  him.  We 
should  have  imagined  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  a  will  containing  phrases  of  this  kind  would 
not  have  received  probate. 

The  volume  contains  many  curious  local  words,  which 
some  one  should  extract  for  the  '  N.  E.  D.'  Among  them 
is  "  one  gavelucke  and  v  myllne  picks."  Thia  seems  to- 
have  puzzled  the  editor,  as  he  tells  us  that "  gavelock  "  is 
defined  in  the  dictionaries  as  a  kind  of  spear,  but  that 
this  interpretation  does  not  seem  to  be  applicable  in  the 
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case  before  him.  It  may  be  well  to  note  that  "  gavelock," 
eras  it  is  more  commonly  pronounced"  gablock  "  in  some 


The  Legendary  Lore  of  the  Holy  Welts  of  England.    By 

Robert  Charlea  Hope,  F.S.A.  (Stock.) 
INNUMERABLE  are  the  traditions  and  legends  which  cling 
to  wells,  and  the  allusions  to  them  in  the  poets  are 
frequent  and  delightful.  Shakspeare  refers  to  St.  Gre- 
gory's Well,  and  Fletcher,  in  hia  '  Faithful  Shepherdess,' 
I.  ii.,  has  an  account  of  a  virtuous  well,  which  Mr.  Hope 
might  with  advantage  have  taken  as  a  species  of  motto  to 
his  book.  Fletcher's  lines,  which  are  eminently  poetical, 
seem  almost  to  support  the  delightful  superstition  that  the 
pagan  gods  after  their  defeat  took  refuge  in  the  rivers  or 
waters,  where  they  still  dwell,  an  idea  of  which  a  still  more 
exquisite  use  has  been  made  by  Milton.  So  much  of 
well-lore  has  appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  that  it  is  needless 
for  us  to  go  through  again  the  various  matters  of  which 
Mr.  Hope  treats.  His  book  is  fairly  comprehensive.  It 
does  not  aim  at  being  exhaustive,  especially  as  it  deals  only 
with  England,  leaving  the  holy  wells  of  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland  for  a  succeeding  volume.  The  present 
arrangement  is  under  counties,  no  attempt  at  scientific 
arrangement  or  classification  having  been  made.  A 
series  of  excellent  illustrations  add  to  the  charm  of  a 
book  which,  in  spite  of  some  inelegancies  and  perversities 
of  style,  is  pleasant  to  read,  accurate,  and  acceptable. 

Index  to  the  English  Catalogue  of  Books.    Vol.  IV. 

(Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 

THE  fourth  volume  of  this  invaluable  index  to  current 
literature  occupies  two  hundred  and  fifty  double-column 
pages.  It  is  an  index  of  subjects,  and  as  such  makes 
special  appeal  to  students,  who  can  find  under  such 
heads  as  "  Decoration "  or  "  Music "  all  the  books  on 
the  subject  issued  within  the  period  covered— January, 
1881  to  December,  1889.  To  all  connected  with  libraries 
or  books  it  is  an  indispensable  companion.  The  system 
adopted  is  that  of  the  late  Sampson  Low.  We  have  said 
in  praise  of  the  various  forms  of  the  '  English  Catalogue 
of  Books'  so  much  that  nothing  remains  to  be  added. 
An  announcement  of  the  appearance  of  the  present 
section  is  all  that  can  be  required. 

Hie  et  Uligue.    By  Sir  William  Fraser,  Baronet,  M.A. 

(Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 

SIR  WILLIAM  FRASEK'S  latest  volume  is  a  veritable  olla 
podrida.  It  contains  many  recollections  of  men  in 
whom  the  world  is  interested— poets,  painters,  statesmen, 
actors,  soldiers,  what  not— much  literary  criticism,  some 
philology — not  always  of  the  most  orthodox  type— a 
little  verse,  and  an  endless  variety  of  entertaining  anec- 
dote. It  is  a  worthy  companion  to  the  two  volumes  Sir 
William  has  already  given  us—'  Wellington '  and  '  Dis- 
raeli.' To  some  of  the  contents  attention  has  already 
been  drawn,  and  much  matter  of  high  interest  remains  to 
be  extracted.  Sir  William  is,  indeed,  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  our  columns,  and  some  of  the  subjects  with 
which  he  deals— such,  for  instance,  as  the  collar  of  8S— 
have  been  more  than  once  discussed  therein.  Should 
this  volume  prove  as  attractive  as  seems  likely,  Sir 
William  has  further  materials  ready  to  his  hand.  Among 
other  works  in  prospect  is  a  volume  of  theatrical  recol- 
lections, which  on  its  appearance  is  likely  to  be  warmly 
welcomed. 

The  Columbus  of  Literature ;  or,  Bacon's  New  World  of 
Sciences.  By  W.  F.  C.  Wigston.  (Chicago,  Schulte  & 
Co.) 

MR.  WIGSTON  is  well  known  in  America  by  his  writings 
having  relation  to  Bacon  and  Shakspeare.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  very  varied  reading.  If  he  had  the 


faculty  of  orderly  arrangement  in  due  proportion  to  that 
of  acquirement  his  writings  would  be  of  more  permanent 
value  than  they  are.  He  knows  a  great  deal  concerning 
the  Brethren  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  and  sees  their  influence 
in  directions  where  less  imaginative  students  of  history 
have  hitherto  failed  to  find  it.  Mr.  Wigston  admires 
Bacon  on  his  intellectual  side  almost  without  limit.  In 
this  many  Englishmen  will  be  found  in  complete  har- 
mony with  him;  we  doubt,  however,  whether  he  will 
find  any  considerable  following  in  his  special  theories. 
The  book  is  full  of  facts,  but  has  no  index. 

WE  have  received  a  few  more  guide-books,  including 
Percy  Lindley's  Tourist  Guide  to  the  Continent  (Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company)— with  a  map  and  numerous 
illustrations — and  a  batch  of  Barrett's  "Illustrated 
Guides  to  the  Eastern  Counties  "  (Lawrence  &c  Bullen), 
conveying  pleasantly  a  large  amount  of  antiquarian 
information.  Specially  excellent  is  Round  Ipswich. 

WE  have  received  vol.  xxvii  of  the  Antiquary  (Stock), 
which  supplies  in  many  respects  the  place  occupied  by 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  when  the  century  was  in  its 
youth.  The  articles  are  of  varying  degrees  of  excellence, 
but  the  average  attained  is  high.  We  think  the  chief — 
indeed,  almost  the  only — fault  which  can  reasonably  be 
found  is  that,  from  a  desire  to  give  as  much  variety  as 
possible,  some  of  the  more  important  papers  are  too 
highly  compressed.  The  *  Notes  for  the  Month '  are 
divided  into  two  sections,  British  and  foreign.  They 
form  a  most  useful  chronicle  of  archaeological  discovery. 

THE  new  volume  of  "  The  Book  Lover's  Library  "  will 
be  a  collection  of  modern  verse  about  books  and  bookish 
subjects,  entitled  '  Book-Song,'  collected  and  edited  by 
Gleeson  White.  An  anthology  of  older  verse  on  the 
same  subject  is  to  follow  later  on. 


tor 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondent! 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

CECIL  CLABKE  ("Cromwell's  Remains  ").— See  1"  S. 
v.  396,  477,  598  ;  2nd  S.  viii.  375;  xii.  145, 192,  279,  371; 
3rd  S.  iii.  311,  351 ;  v.  466. 

T.  A.  HOLT  — 

"  Does  the  road  wind  up  hill  all  the  way  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  the  very  end,"  &c., 
is  by  Miss  Christina  Rossetti. 

PANURGE  ("  Cromwell  and  Charles  I.").— The  story  is 
unknown,  and  not  easily  credible. 

CORRIGENDUM.— P.  170,  col.  2,  1.  42,  for  "  1518  "  read 
1523. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to"  The 
Editor  of  *  Notes  and  Queries '"—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ASTRAGALS. 

Ever  since  my  schooldays  —  in  the  forties  — 
I  had  not  seen  a  game  of  knuckle-bones  until, 
not  long  since,  in  a  Hampshire  village,  I  saw 
scores  of  couples  of  children  playing  at  five-stones ; 
legs  of  mutton  or  pork  not  being,  I  suppose,  com- 
mon enough  in  their  homes  to  furnish  the  correct 
dib,  once,  and  perhaps  still,  another  name  for  the 
knuckle-bone.  In  like  manner  the  young  Greek 
girls  and  women,  and  even  men,  had  recourse  to 
small  stones  when  not  provided  with  a  set  of  real 
astragals,  those  of  the  antelope  being  the  most 
recherche's.  To  play  the  game  of  five-stones  was 
by  them  also  called  irtvTa\i6i(civ.  Knuckle- 
bones was  a  favourite  game  with  the  Romans  ;  and 
the  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  art  prove  that 
the  game  was,  two  thousand  years  ago,  essentially 
the  same  as  that  still  in  vogue.  In  the  British 
Museum  (where  are  to  be  seen  astragals  of  ivory, 
glass,  agate,  &c.)  there  is  a  well-known  group  of 
two  boys  playing  at  knuckle-bones  ;  but  the  vulgar 
word  has  been  avoided  in  the  description  on  the 
pedestal,  astragals  or  osselets  being  the  terms  em- 
ployed, although  osselets  is  quite  as  commonplace  a 
designation  as  our  English  word. 

The  landlady  of  the  house  in  which  I  was  staying 
in  the  Hampshire  village  referred  to  told  me  that, 
when  she  was  a  girl,  the  game  was  a  very  popular 


one,  and  she  produced  a  shining  set  of  knuckle- 
bones.    I  suspected  that  her  hand  had  not  lost  its 
cunning,  and  she  obliged  me  by  going  through  the 
long  and  difficult  series  of  feats  of  legerdemain  that 
constitute  the  game,  telling  me  that  the  daughter  of 
a  former  lodger  (a  well-known  Royal  Academician) 
had  learned  to  play  at  knuckle- bones  while  staying 
with  her.     Since  that  time  I  have  made  many 
inquiries  about  a  game  which  I  think  well  worth 
reviving  in  our  schools,  as  it  requires  dexterity  and 
quickness  of  sight,  and  is  purely  a  game  of  skill. 
An  old  Christ's  Hospital  boy — an  octogenarian — 
told  me  that  every  one  at  the  school  played  at  dibs 
in  his  day ;  but  a  modern  representative  of  the 
school  whom  I  questioned  knew  nothing  of  the 
game.     A  middle-aged  clergyman  whom  I  asked 
whether  he  had  ever  played  at  knuckle-bones,  an- 
swered my  question  by   begging  me  to  produce 
my  set  of  dibs.     This  I  did,  and  he  proved  himself 
an  adept.     Some  public  school  men  whom  I  have 
questioned  seemed   to  think   the  game  common 
enough,  others  had  never  heard  of  it,  while  the 
rising  generation  have,  for  the  most  part,  no  notion 
that  the  children  whom  they  have  seen  catching 
small  stones  on  the  backs    of  their  hands  are 
amusing  themselves  with  the  rudiments  of  a  game 
which,  in  its  perfection,  requires  an  adroitness  that 
is  only  attained  after  long  practice. 

But  the  point  to  which  I  would  invite  attention 
is  this.  There  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
s'ame  of  knuckle-bones  is  a  Roman  survival,  having 
seen  spread  throughout  the  empire  by  Roman 
colonists  and  soldiers.  The  Roman  tali  were  ori- 
inally  without  marks  ;  but  in  time  the  tali  or 
esserce  had  numbers  inscribed  on  their  sides,  and 
)ecame  the  dice  of  the  aleator.  The  Russians,  the 
Scandinavians,  the  Germans  of  the  north-east  of 
Empire,  the  Highlanders,  and  the  Irish,  do 
not — so  far  as  I  can  ascertain — play  at  knuckle- 
bones. The  game  is  well  known  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  South  Germany.  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
n  what  other  countries  that  were  under  Roman 
way  it  is  played.  My  surmise  that  we  owe 
cnuckle-bones  to  the  Romans  may  be  a  vain  con- 
eit.  but  I  think  it  is  worth  testing. 

HENRY  ATTWELL. 
Barnes. 

A  POLITICAL  BROADSIDE. 
I  have  lately  met  with  a  curious  old  specimen 
f  broadside  literature,  apparently  printed  in  1683. 
t  is  authorized  to  be  sold  "  at  the  Entrance  into 
he  Old  Spring-Garden  near  Charing-Cross,"  and 
s  entitled 

A  New  List  of  all  the  Conspirators  that  have  been 
eizM  (and  where  Committed),  since  the  Discovery  of 
he  Horrid  and  Bloody  Plot,  Contriv'd  by  the  Phanaticks 
gainst  the  Lives  of  His  Majesty  and  His  Royal  Highness. 
'o  which  is  Annexed,  the  Names  of  the  late  most  Famous 
gnoramus  Juries,  &c.  The  Third  Edition,  with  many 
1  dditiona  and  Amendments." 
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Here  follows  the  list  of  names  as  under  :— 

Arthur  Earl  of  Essex,  Cut  his  Throat  in  the  Tower. 
William  Lord  Kussel,  Beheaded  in  Line.  Inne-fields. 
Algernon  Sidney,  Esq.,  Beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  Capt. 
Tho.  Walcot,  John  Rowse,  William  Hone,  joyner,  Exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn.  Capt.  William  Blagg,  Tryed,  and 
Acquitted.  L.  Howard  of  Escrick,  Acquitted,  and  at 
liberty.  Col.  John  Rumsey,  in  Custody  at  White-hall. 
Robert  W,est,  in  Custody  of  a  Messenger.  James  Holloway, 
Taken  at  Mevis,  and  Sentenc'd  to  Die. 

The  Names  of  those  who  were  first  Bail'd  out  of  the 
Tower,  and  after  acquitted  :  Brandon  Lord  Gerrard,  Mr. 
Hambden,  Major  Wildman,  Francis  Charlton,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Booth,  Mr.  Trenchard,  Henry  Dearam,  who  let  the  Lord 
Gray  escape.  Major  Bremen,  Discharg'd  out  of  the 
Tower. 

In  Custody  here,  and  after  sent  to  Scotland  :  Sir  Hugh 
Cambel;  Sir  George  Cambel;  Mr.  Monroe ;  Major  Hume; 
Pincol,  a  Scotch  Minister ;  Abraham  Holmes ;  Will. 
Casteers,  a  Preacher ;  Robert  Bay  ley. 

Bail'd  out  of  the  Marshalsea :  Mr.  Butler,  alias  Spence; 
Francia  Frank;  Edward  Cole,  brewer;  James  Wood  ; 
Noice,  a  draper;  John  Armiger;  Mr.  Bateman,  Ship 
Surgeon;  John  Nisbet;  Robert  Lock,  Master  of  the 
Ship  which  cary'd  the  L.  Gray. 

Discharg'd  from  the  Gatehouse  :  John  Gibbons,  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth's  Foot-man. 

Discharg'd  out  of  the  Custody  of  Messengers  :  Josiah 
Keeling,  the  first  Discoverer,  acquitted ;  Mr.  Lee,  a  dyer, 
acquitted;  Mr.  Leigh;  Andrew  Barber ;  Francis  Lascoe; 
Mr.  Pascal;  Mr.  Hugh  Westlack;  Mr.  Grange,  brewer; 
Mr.  Charlton'g  man. 

Acquitted  upon  Examination  :  Sir  John  Borlace  ;  Sir 
Robert  Peyton;  Mr.  Jenks,  a  Draper;  Thomas  Park- 
huret;  Blaney,  the  little  Lawyer;  Murden,  Olivers  Gun- 
smith. 

In  the  King's  Bench  upon  Fines  to  the  King :  Sam 
Johnson,  Author  of  '  Julian,'  500/.;  Gulliver,  Author  of 
'Growth  of  Population,'  50Q/.;  Aaron  Smith,  500/.;  Sir 
Sam.  Barnardiston,  10,00<M.;  John  Hamden,  Esq., 
40,000*.;  Hugh  Speke,  Esq.,  1,0002.;  Thomas  Braddon, 
2.000J.;  Langley  Curtis,  500*. 

The  Names  of  those  mentioned  in  His  Majesty's  Proclama- 
tions, together  with  those  which  are  Fled  from  Justice. 
The  Names  of  those  that  are  fled  from  Justice  :  Duke 
of  Monmouth ;  The  Lord  Melvin  [sicl ;  Ford  Lord  Gray ; 
Sir  Thomas  Armstrong;  Sir  John  Cochrane;  Edward 
Norton,  Esq.;  Richard  Nelthorp,  Esq.;  James  Stiles, 
Esq.;  Richard  Rumbold,  Malster;  William  Rumbold; 
Richard  Goodenough ;  Francis  Goodenough ;  Robert 
Ferguson;  Nathaniel  Wade ;  William  Thompson  ;  James 
Burton,  cheeseman ;  Joseph  Elby ;  Samuel  Gibbs ; 
Joseph  Tyley ;  John  Ayloff ;  John  Atherton,  glasier ; 
Stephen  Lobb,  preacher ;  John  Row,  late  sword-bearer 
of  Bristol. 

The  Rewards  in  His  Majesties  Proclamation  for  Ap- 
prehending the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Ford  Lord  Gray, 
Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  Robert  Ferguson,  5001. 

For  Apprehending  Richard  Nelthorp,  Esq.,  Richard 
Goodenough,  Rich.  Rumbold,  William  Thompson, 
Nathaniel  Wade,  James  Burton,  100/. 

The  Names  of  those  that  are  under  Bail :  Lord  Love- 
lace; Sir  Henry  Ingoldsby;  Matth.  Mead,  alias  Richard- 
son; Mr.  Lands,  barber;  W.  West,  shoemaker ;Zachariah 
Bourn ;  Mr.  Hoskins ;  Mr.  Hugh  Speke ;  Broom  Whor- 
wood ;  Aid.  William  Wright ;  Mr.  Shepherd,  merchant ; 
Mr.  Freake;  Tho.  Green,  inn-keeper;  Mr.  Hunt,  apothe- 
cary ;  Mr.  Shepherd,  E.  of  Shafts,  servant ;  isaack  But- 
ler;    Umphrevil,  Esq.;  Francis  Charlton's  man; 

6  Scotch  Pedlers. 
The  Names  of  those  who  are  the  Discoverers:  Mr. 


Josiah  Keeling;  Colonel  John  Rumsey;  Mr.  Thomas 
Shepherd ;  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick ;  Mr.  Robert  West; 
Mr.  Lee,  a  dyer. 

The  Names  of  the  Conspirators  who  were  Indicted 
July  12,  with  the  number  of  Witnesses  against  each  par- 
ticular  person,  viz.:  Duke  of  Monmouth,  2;  Ford  Lord 
Gray,  2 ;  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  2 ;  Richard  Nelthrop, 
3 ;  Richard  Rumbold,  4 ;  Richard  Goodenough,  4 ; 
Francis  Goodenougb,  4  ;  Edward  Norton,  Esq.,  3  ;  James 
Stiles,  Esq.,  3;  Robert  Ferguson,  3;  James  Holloway, 
3;  James  Burton,  cheeseman,  2;  William  Thompson,  2 : 
Nathaniel  Wade,  3. 

Here  follow  "  the  names  of  the  Grand  Jury  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  who  without  going  from 
the  Bar,  found  the  Bill  of  Indictment  against  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  upon  the  single  testimony  of  Edward 
FitzHarris  in  open  Court,  then  a  prisoner  at  the 
Bar,  and  Arraigned,  afterwards  executed  for  high 
Treason";  of  the  grand-jury  for  Edward  FitzHarris; 
of  the  pety-jury  for  Edward  FitzHarris ;  of  the 
grand-jury  for  Stephen  Colledge  the  joyner  ;  of  the 
grand-jury  for  John  Bouse  ;  of  the  grand -jury  for 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

The  Presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Assizes  held  at 

Northampton,  July  17, 1683. 

We  the  Grand  Jury  sworn  to  enquire  for  the  Body  of 
the  County  of  Northampton  at  the  Assizes  held  at 
Northampton  for  the  said  County,  &c.,  Have  with  great 
Horrour  and  Detestation  receiv'd  an  account  of  the  most 
Impious  and  Bloody  Conspiracy  against  the  person  of 
His  most  Sacred  Majesty,  and  his  Royal  Brother,  which 
(thanks  be  to  God),  He,  by  his  providential  Care  has 
prevented,  and  brought  to  light  their  Hellish  purposes ; 
And  not  knowing  how  far  their  wicked  Designs  may  pro- 
ceed, We  held  it  our  Duty  in  this  juncture  of  Affairs,  to 
present,  that  we  have  strong  apprehensions  of  great 
Danger  from  a  disaffected  party  in  this  Country,  who  did 
openly  shew  their  principles,  by  presenting  a  seditious 
Address  to  Miles  Fleetwood  and  John  Parkhurst,  Esqs., 
at  the  last  Election  of  Knights  of  the  Shire,  tending  to 
the  alteration  of  the  Succession  to  the  Crown,  and  an 
Intended  Association  in  it  to  that  purpose ;  with  an 
assurance  that  they  would  stand  by  them  with  their  Lives 
and  Fortunes,  without  any  regard  or  notice  taken  of  the 
Kings  Authority,  or  their  Allegiance  or  Duty  towards 
their  Sovereign.  And  having  observ'd,  that  since  that 
time,  they  have  had  and  held  several  Meetings,  Clubs, 
and  Cabals,  which  We  cannot  but  think  was  to  carry  on 
the  said  purpose,  and  other  dangerous  Designs  against 
the  Government ;  and  their  Discourses  being  notoriously 
bold,  and  their  Party  generally  furnisht  with  a  propor- 
tion of  Arms  rather  for  some  Dangerous  Designs,  than 
for  the  use  of  Private  Persons,  which,  upon  Search  could 
not  be  found,  but  were  hid  and  conceal'd.  We  therefore 
Present  it  very  Expedient  and  Necessary  for  securing 
the  Peace  of  this  county,  that  all  Ill-affected  Persons 
may  give  Security  for  the  Peace,  and  particularly  Ralph 
Montague,  Esq.,  Sir  William  Langham, 

and  some  fifty  others  whose  names  are  appended, 
the  whole  concluding  with  the  names  of  the  said 
grand  jury.' 

"  A  most  eminent  and  worthy  instance  of  the  loyalty 
and  integrity  of  these  gentlemen,  who  have  observ'd  the 
confederacy  and  associating  of  dissaffected  persons  to  so 
Dangerous  a  Degree,  and  have  therefore  thus  exposed 
and  distinguished  them  from  others  in  a  legal  manner.' 
E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 
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JOHN    ABEL. 
(Seel«S.  v.470.) 

The  quaint  inscription  on  the  monument  to  John 
Abel  in  the  churchyard  at  Sarnes field,  Hereford- 
shire, is  given  at  the  above  reference  as  well  as  in 
various  other  books  mentioned  below.  The  tomb 
stands  on  the  left  of  the  porch,  which  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church  and  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  church  wall.  It  is  an  altar  tomb,  built  of  small 
pieces  of  local  stone  with  a  slab  of  the  same  upon 
the  top  on  which  the  inscription  is  cut.  It  has 
been  twice  "restored";  once,  by  subscription,  in 
1858,  when  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  what  was  done, 
as  the  lettering  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recut 
or  tampered  with ;  and  secondly,  in  1886,  by  the 
Society  for  Preserving  the  Memorials  of  the 
Dead,  whose  labours  apparently  consisted  in 
mending  a  fracture  in  the  edge  of  the  slab  and  in 
defacing  the  south  side  of  the  tomb  in  order  to 
insert  a  small  stone  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  "  Restored  again  in  the  year  1886  by  the 
National  Society  for  Preserving  the  Memorials  of 
the  Dead."  The  material  with  which  the  fracture 
was  then  mended  has  already  entirely  crumbled 
away,  and  the  state  of  the  slab  is  consequently 
worse  than  it  would  have  been  had  this  busy-body- 
ing society  never  intermeddled  with  it. 

Copies  of  the  verse  on  the  monument,  most,  if 

)t     all    f»f    f.hom      inr»nr>>n/tf      nrill     kn   tr\n*A     i~.    ((  TU.~ 


not  all  of  them,  incorrect,  will  be  found  in  "  The 


Price,  p.  72 ;  Robinson's  *  Mansions  and  Manors 
of  Herefordshire,'  p.  248  ;  Timmins's  '  Nooks  and 
Corners  of  Herefordshire,'  p.  92  ;  and  in  the  *  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,'  under  Abel,  where 
the  account  shows  that  the  writer  took  no  trouble 
to  verify  the  statements  of  the  authorities  he 
quotes.  A  notice  of  John  Abel  will  also  be  found 
in  Townsend's  '  Town  and  Borough  of  Leominster,' 
p.  328.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if  any  of  the 
writers  above  referred  to  ever  saw  the  monument 
themselves.  One  has  apparently  copied  from 
»ther  without  acknowledgment,  only  to  de- 
lonstrate  the  worthlessness  of  topographical  litera- 
ture when  the  trouble  of  copying  a  tombstone  has 
to  be  faced. 

The  following  is  an  accurate  copy  of  the  inscrip- 
on,  now  for  the  first  time  printed,  and  as  such, 
1  think,  merits  a  corner  in  '.N.  &  Q.':— 
This  craggy  Stone  a  covering 
(«  for  an  Architects  bed) 
That  lofty  buildingt  raia'd  high 
(yet  now  lays  low  hia  head) 
HH  Ime  and  rule  00  death  con- 
(cludes  are  locked  up  in  store) 
Build  they  who  list  or  they  who 
(wist  for  he  can  build  no  more) 
HH  House  of  clay  could  hold  no  longer 
May  Heaven's  joy  build  him  a  stronger. 


In  Memory  of 

John  Abel  (Architect) 

who  died  in  the  year  1694 

in  the  97tb  year  of  his  age. 

Vive  ut  vivas  in  vitam  seternam. 

* 

Below  the  last  line,  where  I  have  placed  an 
asterisk,  is  rudely  cut  an  hourglass  surmounted 
by  a  circle,  with  square,  compasses  (the  dexter 
point  of  the  compasses  hid),  and  rule.  The 
circle  is  supported  with  the  figure  of  Abel,  who 
made  the  stone,  on  the  dexter  side  standing,  and 
figures  of  his  two  wives  kneeling  on  the  sinister. 
Underneath  is  cut,  "  Restored  by  Subscription  in 
the  year  1858." 

I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  any 
particulars  of  Abel's  family,  or  anything  to  connect 
him  with  Sarnesfield.  His  will  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  proved  at  Hereford.  The  wills  of 
several  of  the  name  are  there,  some  of  them  resid- 
ing in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Pembridge,  and  they 
were  evidently  of  the  small  yeoman  class.  It  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  been  the  son  John  men- 
tioned in  the  will  of 

"  John  Abell  of  Broxwood*  within  the  parish  of  Pembridge 
in  the  co.  of  Hereford,  yeoman.  Dated  25  March,  1665. 
Testator  recites  lease  of  his  farm  from  Sir  Henry  Lingen, 
deceased,  for  term  of  99  years  to  be  complete  if  I  the 
said  John  Abell,  Alice  my  wife,  and  Anne  our  daughter 
so  long  live  at  the  yearly  rent  of  181.  Gives  said  farm 
to  wife  for  life,  then  to  son  John  Abell  for  residue  of  the 
term.  To  son  Thomas  Abell  51.  to  be  paid  him  when  he 
shall  have  served  out  hia  apprenticeship.  To  daughter 
Anne  Abell  5  cwt.  of  well  dried  hops,  &c.  Wife  Alice 
sole  executrix,  she  to  provide  portions  for  my  two  younger 
daughters  Elizabeth  and  Alice. — Proved  in  Consistory 
Court  at  Hereford  by  Alice  Abell,  the  relict,  July  13, 
1665." 

G.  W.  M. 

"  MONT-DE-PIET&''— The  original  meaning  of 
inont  in  this  expression  had  long  been  a  puzzle  to 
me,  when  quite  lately  some  little  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  matter  for  me  by  an  Italian  lady.  It  is 
well  known  that  these  public  pawn  establishments 
first  arose  in  Italy.  Petrocchi,  t.v.  "  Monte,"  says 
at  Perugia,  whilst  in  Blackie's  '  Encyclopaedia '  the 
date  is  given  as  about  1450.  Mont-de-Piett  is, 
therefore,  merely  a  French  rendering  of  Monte  di 
Pitta,  and  it  is  to  Italian  that  we  must  look  for 
the  meaning  of  the  first  word.  Now  the  Italian 
lady  above  referred  to  says  that  in  Italy  they  take 
this  monte  originally  to  have  meant  a  heap,  or  great 
quantity,  in  allusion  to  the  great  accumulation  of 
all  sorts  of  things  in  one  of  these  establishments, 
and  then  to  have  been  applied  also  to  the  building 
in  which  these  things  are  stored  up.  Similarly, 
the  word  store,  which  seems  originally  to  have  been 
applied  to  provisions,  and  especially  to  an  accumu- 
lation of  them  (see  Godefroy,  *.r.  "Estor,"  Skeat, 


*  Broxwood  is  an  outlying  hamlet  of  Pembridge,  and 
about  two  and  half  miles  from  Sarnesfield. 
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and  Webster),  is  now  used  also  of  the  building  in 
which  such  stores  are  kept.  Monte  is  still  com- 
monly used  in  Italian  of  a  heap  or  great  quantity 
of  things  (see  Petrocchi),  and  in  Old  French  mont 
was  similarly  us*d.  Thus  in  Froissart,  liv.  ii. 
cb.  cxcvii.,  I  find,  "la  fut  un  mont  -et  un  tas  de 
Flamands  occis  moult  long  et  moult  hault,"  whilst 
in  ch.  ccvi.  there  is  "un  mont  de  vilains,"  and  in 
liv.  iii.  ch.  xxiv.  a  castle  or  fortress  is  said  to 
have  been  so  effectually  demolished,  "  que  encore 
sont  la  les  pier  res  en  un  mont.'1  But  Froissart 
also  used  the  dim.  monceau  (liv.  iii.  ch.  Iv.)  and 
this  is  the  form  which  is  still  used  in  French. 

Petrocchi  tells  us  that  a  monte  should  never 
be  used  of  a  height  less  than  300  metres,  but 
the  Lat.  mons  was  sometimes  used  of  a  much 
less  height,  for  the  little  bills  of  Rome  were  occa- 
sionally so  designated  (see  Forcellini,  s.v.  "Aven 
tinus  "),  and  it  is  probable  that  at  the  time  monte 
was  first  given  the  meaning  of  heap  it  was  often 
used  of  a  less  height.  At  any  rate,  montagne  was 
so  used  in  Old  French,  for  Froissart  speaks  of  the 
"Montagne  de  Blaquehede"  (i.e.,  Blackheatb, 
liv.  ii.  ch.  cix.). 

With  regard  to  the  pieta,  this  means  not  only 
piety,  but  more  commonly  pity,  compassion,  and  so 
charity.  In  Monte  di  Pieta,  these  two  meanings 
are  probably  mixed  up  together.  In  another  case, 
however — for  there  were  other  "Istituti  di  Credito," 
to  which  the  name  of  monte  was  given,  and  some  of 
them  are  enumerated  by  Petrocchi — the  piety  to 
God  alone  was  recorded,  and  not  the  charity  to  man, 
for  the  institution  to  which  I  allude  was  called 
simply  "  il  Monte  Santo."  F.  CHANCE. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

MOLL  FLAGGON. — I  extract  the  following  from 
Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala's  article  '  Things  I  Have 
Seen,'  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  August  9  :— 

"  In  this  opera  ['  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,'  adapted  by 
Charles  Dibdin  from  a  drama  by  General  Burgoyne]  the  plot 
of  which  bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  Harper's  '  Re- 
cruiting Officer,'  there  is  a  boisterous,  riotous,  drunken 


a  well-known  bookseller  shows  me  a  bill,  according 
to  which,  on  February  15,  1805,  "at  the  Theatre 
at  Wivell's  Billiard  Rooms,"  in  Camden  Town, 
Mr.  Kean  was  playing  Octavian  in  '  The  Moun- 
taineers,' and  John  in  the  after-piece  of  'The 
Spoiled  Child,'  with  a  local  company,  it  would 
seem.  Except  that  it  is  in  unusually  good  pre- 
servation, and  that  it  is  printed  on  rather  better 
paper  than  one  would  expect,  the  document  seems 
"  right "  enough  ;  and  Octavian  was  a  famous 
and  a  favourite  part  of  Kean's — the  part,  it  will 
be  remembered,  he  played  before  Arnold  at  Dor- 
chester, and  thereby  got  his  engagement  at  Drury 
Lane.  It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  add  that 
this  remarkable  bill  has  already  found  its  pur- 
chaser. W.  F.  WALLER. 

DE   QUINCEY  AND   CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. — Prof. 

Masson    is  amply  justified   in   claiming  for  De 
Quincey's  '  Levana  and  our  Ladies  of  Sorrow  '  the 
high  distinction  of  forming  "  a  permanent  addition 
to  the  mythology  of  the  human  race"  ('  De  Quincey  * 
in  "  English  Men  of  Letters,"  p.  200).    The  writer, 
in  evolving  his  masterly  creation,  spoke  from  the 
depths  of  his  troubled  experience,  elaborating  and 
embellishing  his  ideals  in  accordance  with  the 
strenuous  and  picturesque  fervour  of  his  imagina- 
tion.    "  I  knew  by  childish  memories,"  he  says  of 
'  Our  Lady  of  Tears,'  "  that  she  could  go  abroad 
upon  the  winds,  when  she  heard  the  sobbing  of 
or  the  thundering  of  organs,  and  when  she 
beheld  the  mustering  of  summer  clouds."    'Our 
"ly  of  Sighs '  and  *  Our  Lady  of  Darkness  '  were 
ilarly    familiar,  and    linked    their  delineator 
closely  with  large  sections  of  his  fellow-men.     The 
three  conceptions  together  form  a  very  substantial 
contribution  towards  a  "  criticism  of  life."    This 
portion  of  De  Quincey's  work  was  first  included  in 
the  American  edition  of  his  writings,  published  in 
1853-5  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields.  It  was  also  in 
1853  that  Charlotte  Bronte's  '  Villette '  appeared, 
with  its  lofty  and  beautiful  delineation  of  Hope  in 
chap.  xxi.  Here,  again,  it  is  impossible  to  miss  the 


a  Bucking  pig.  Moll  Flaggon  used  to  wear  semi-military 
costume,  a  scarlet  coatee  with  worsted  embroidery,  a 
quilted  skirt  that  reached  no  lower  than  the  knee, 
tucked-up  apron,  from  one  pocket  of  which  protrud 

a  brandy  bottle,  blue  worsted  hose  and  clouted  shoes. 

the  intervals  of  her  ribaldry,  her  roaring  ditties,  and  her 
cellar-flap  dances,  she  smoked  a  short  pipe.  Moll  Flaggon 
wag  always  played  by  a  man." 

S.  J.  A.  F. 

KEAN  IN  1805. — When  I  was  collecting  Kean 
material  I  was  never  once  able  to  light  upon  any 
record  of  him  between  1803,  when  he  was  playing 
Xorval  and  Harlequin  at  Sheerness,  and  the  early 
part  of  1806,  when  he  was  doing  "low  com."  at 
Dumfries,  under  Moss.  Other  collectors,  I  know, 
have  been  baulked  in  the  same  way  at  (he  same 
place.  Now,  when  I  have  renounced  these  vanities, 


sincerity  of  self-revelation.  In  this  description, 
too,  there  is  such  elevation  of  outlook,  such  rapture 
over  the  realized  image — a  veritable  "unbodied 
n — as  to  produce  the  fascination  of  mythological 
Action  and  aloofness.  After  bewailing  the 
exacting  disposition  and  the  unyielding  attitude  of 
that  stony-hearted  stepmother,  Human  Reason, 
the  narrator  bursts  into  poetic  vision  thus  : — 

"Then,  looking  up,  have  I  seen  in  the  sky  a  head 
amidst  encircling  stars,  of  which  the  midmost  and  the 
brightest  lent  a  ray  sympathetic  and  attent.  A  spirit, 
softer  and  better  than  Human  Reason,  has  descended 
with  quiet  flight  to  the  waste— bringing  all  round  her  a 
sphere  of  air  borrowed  of  eternal  summer ;  bringing  per- 
fume of  flowers  which  cannot  fade— fragrance  of  trees 
whose  fruit  is  life;  bringing  breezes  pure  from  a  world 
whose  day  needs  no  sun  to  lighten  it.  My  hunger  has 
this  good  angel  appeased  with  food,  sweet  and  strange, 
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gathered  amongst  Cleaning  angels,  garnering  their  dew- 
white  harvest  in  the  first  fresh  hour  of  a  heavenly  day ; 
tenderly  has  she  assuaged  the  insufferable  tears  which 
weep  away  life  itself — kindly  given  rest  to  deadly  weari- 
ness—generously  lent  hope  and  impulse  to  paralyzed 
despair.  Divine,  compassionate,  succourable  influence  ! 
When  I  bend  the  knee  to  other  than  God,  it  shall  be  at 
thy  white  and  winged  feet,  beautiful  on  mountain  or  on 
plain." 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  contemporary 
appearance  of  De  Quincey's  "  Ladies"  and  Charlotte 
Bronte's  "  good  angel,"  and  to  mark  their  kinship 
in  conception,  the  impassioned  ardour  and  lofty 
style  characterizing  both  sets  of  descriptions,  and 
the  manifest  earnestness  with  which  each  writer  is 
sustained  throughout  the  buoyancy  of  the  dominant 
mood.  THOMAS  BATNE. 

flelensburgh,  N.B. 

CALLIGRAPHY.— The  Times  has  been  showing 
its  fondness  for  a  summer  holiday  by  straying  into 
the  pleasant  pastures  more  familiir  to  '  N.  &  Q.' 
and  has  lately  been  busied  in  culling  choice  flowers 
of  speech.  A  contributor  to  its  columns,  after 
justly  condemning  the  expression  "bad  caligraphy," 
has  been  made  to  assert  that  "  all  caligraphy  must 
be  beautiful,"  regardless  of  the  fact  that  calligra- 
phy cannot  be  beautiful  without  the  second  I 
which  is  its  just  due.  The  Times  should  invoke 
the  trusty  guidance  of  'N.  &  Q.'  before  making 
further  ventures  on  these  unaccustomed  paths. 

KILLIGREW. 

["  Caligraphy  "  is  given  in  most  dictionaries  as  well  as 
calligraphy,"  which,  of  course,  is  the  correct  form.] 

"  SNAP-DRAGON  "  AT  NORWICH.— The  following 
extract  is  from  White's  *  Norfolk,'  p.    480.     It 
gives  a  good  account  of  the  election  of  the  mayor, 
with  the  attendant  ceremonies.     I  may  add  that 
'Snap-dragon  Day"  is  still  observed,  though  I 
question  whether  many  of  those  who  take  part  in 
the  custom  have  any  idea  of  its  origin.      The 
"  dragon  "  that  does  duty  now  is  a  copy  of  the 
original,  which  may  be  seen  in  the   Committee 
Room  at  the  Guildhall,  where  also  the  very  inter- 
eating  corporation    regalia    and    plate  are  kept. 
SVhen  I  saw  "Snap-dragon"  last,  about  fifteen 
years  ago,    there   was  none  of  the   "  pageantry" 
ith  which  it  was  once  attended  ;  it  served  only 
o  keep  Pockthorpe  and  a  few  surrounding  streets 
m  a  state  of  rowdy  excitement  for  the  day  :— 
"  The  Guild  Day,  when  the  Mayor  was  sworn  into  office, 
the   Tuesday  before  the  eve  of  St.  John  the 
•'•t,  and  was  distinguished  by  a  special  pa-cant, 
which  originated  in  the  annual  procession  of  St.  George's 
3»F**!*  kePt  «P  after  that  fraternity  had  been 
in  1731.     The   mayor-elect    entertained   the 
«  of  the  corporation  to  breakfast,  after  which  a 
SMion    was    made  to  the  cathedral.     The  'Snap- 
Ron,    formerly  belonging  to  St.   George's  Company 
(and  now  kept  on  a  shelf  in  the  Guildhall),  was  carried 
wt,  attended  by  four  whifflers,  or  swordsmen,  and  the  ' 
city  beadles,  with  a  band  of  music,  and  the  standard  of  I 
city,  of  blue  and  silver;  next  came  the  common 


council  in  gowns,  with  their  beadle,  then  the  speaker  and 
the  city  coroners,  then  the  city  marsball  and  the  city 
waits,  with  the  standard  of  justice,  of  crimson  and  gold, 
the  mace-bearer  and  under-cbamberlain  on  horseback, 
the  sword-bearer  before  the  mayor,  the  mayor-elect,  the 
recorder,  the  high  steward,  the  aldermen  above  the  chair, 
the  sheriffs,  the  aldermen  below  the  chair,  and  lastly, 
the  sheriffs'  officers.  On  returning  from  the  Cathedral 
after  service  the  procession  halted  at  the  Free  School 
porch  (where  a  Latin  oration  was  delivered  by  the  head 
scholar),  and  then  returned  to  the  Guildhall,  when  the 
oaths  were  taken  by  the  new  mayor,  and  he  wag  invested 
with  the  insignia  of  office,  after  which  a  splendid 
feast  was  held  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  and  a  ball  at 
the  Assembly  Rooms  concluded  the  festivities  of  the  day. 
The  last  guild  was  held  in  1835,  just  before  the  passing 
of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  Till  1772,  the  whole 
procession  went  on  horseback,  and  was  considered  to  be 
the  grandest  public  cavalcade  in  England." 

Mention  of  the  city  waits  reminds  me  that  their 
assembly  room  was  the  Music  House,  situated  in 
King  Street,  nearly  opposite  St.  Ethelred's  Church- 
yard. It  is  now  a  public  house.  Their  gold  chains 
of  office  may  be  seen  in  the  Guildhall. 

PAUL  BIEKLKT. 

ARDEN  OF  FEVERSHAM. — Students  of  the  early 
English  drama  may  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
add  to  their  notes  upon  the  above  play.  Holins- 
hed's  graphic  account  of  the  domestic  tragedy 
upon  which  this  drama  was  founded  places  the 
scene  of  it  in  "  The  House  by  the  Abbey  Gate,"  at 
Feversham.  During  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  site  of  Feversham  Monastery, 
or  Abbey,  passed,  by  purchase,  into  the  possession 
of  the  Sondes  family,  and  amongst  the  valuable 
family  documents  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son, of  Rockingham  Castle,  is  one  reciting  the 
"  Title  "  of  that  part  of  the  abbey.  A  copy  of  this 
document  is,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Watson,  sub- 
mitted for  preservation  in  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.': 

"  The  Title  of  that  parte  of  y«  Abby  which  was  late 
purchased  by  Sr  George  Sondg  of  Edward  Appleford  of 
winch.  Esq*.  Hen.  8  by  patent  16  march  in  ye  31st  yeare 
of  his  raigne  granted  unto  Sr  Tho.  Cbeyny  &  big  heirs 
the  Sciteof  ye  monastry  of  ffauersham  with  all  ye  houses 
barnes  buildings  stables  orchards  gardens  outyards  &c.,  & 
all  other  ye  premisses  within  ye  walls  which  ye  said  Edw. 
Appleford  hath  now  sold,  ffrom  Sr  Tho.  Cheyny  ye  pre- 
mis-es  came  to  Tho.  Ardern  gent,  who  sould  ye  same  to 
John  Edmund  &  Thomas  oldfeild  who  ye  first  yeare  of 
Queen  Eliz  ioine  in  a  feoffment  of  ye  premisses  to  John 
Bradborne  of  ffauersh'  gent  &  Margaret  his  wife  y* 
daughter  &  heir  of  Tho.  Ardern  toy™  &  the  heirs  of  their 
bodys  who  by  their  deeds  dated  in  y«  8  &  9th  years  of 
ye  Queene  bargain  &  sell  all  ye  said  premisses  to  John 
ffincli  of  ffauersh' gent  &  to  his  heirs  for  euer.  Bradborne 
k  his  wife  suffer  a  recouery  in  ffauersham  court".  John 
ffinch  by  his  deed  bearing  date  14"»  Aug.  in  the  19th  yeare 
of  ye  Queen  bargaind  &  sould  all  the  said  premisses  to  Tho. 
Strangham  Rich.  Dryland  &  Robert  Strangham  of 
London  gent.  Tho.  Strangham  &  Rich.  Dryland  by  deed 
dated  21  Novembr  23  yeare  of  y«  Queene  release  all  their 
right  to  y«  said  Robert  Strangham.  with  y«  daughter  of 
Robert  Strangham  ye  premisses  came  to  Appleford." 

Amongst    the     Rockingham    documents    is    a 
valuable  relic  of  the  historic  Abbey  of  Feversham, 
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namely,  the  "  Lieg  "  or  "  Lieger  "  book  referred  t< 
by  Thos.  Southouse,  in  his  *  Monaaticon  Favors 
hamiense  '  (London,  1671).  In  this  MS.  treasure 
are  marginal  notes  by  Thomas  Southouse  and  his 
son  Filmer  Southouse.  CHAS.  WISE. 

Weekley,  Kettering. 

REMBRANDT:  BACON  :  BURKE. — The  following 
parallel  between  the  earlier  and  later  style  of  two 
great  writers  and  a  great  painter  is,  I  think,  inter 
esting  and  worth  noting.  Theophile  Gautier,  in 
his  *  Caprices  et  Zigzags'  (chap,  viii.),  says: — 

"  Remarque  singuliere.les  premiers  tableaux  du  peintre 
hollandais  [Rembrandt]  aont  d'une  execution  tranquille 
polie,  soignee,  d'une  couleur  claire  et  blanche,  d'un  effel 
calme  ;  a  mesure  qu'il  avance  en  age,  au  lieu  de  se 
refroidir,  il  s'echauft'e ;  au  lieu  de  ee  serrer,  il  ee  debraille 
au  lieu  de  s'attenuer,  il  s'exagere.  Devenu  compl&ement 
maf  tre  du  inoyen,  il  s'abandonne  a  la  fantaisie  :  son 
originalitesedeveloppe  et  s'accentue  chaque  jour  davan- 
tage." 

In  his  essay  on  Bacon  (near  the  end)  Macaulay 
says  :— 

"  He  [Bacon]  observed  as  vigilantly,  meditated  as 
deeply,  and  judged  as  temperately  when  he  gave  his  first 
work  to  the  world  as  at  the  close  of  his  long  career.  But 
in  eloquence,  in  sweetness  and  variety  of  expression,  and 
in  richness  of  illustration,  his  later  writings  are  far 
superior  to  those  of  his  youth.  In  this  respect  the  his 
tory  of  his  mind  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  history 

of  the  mind  of  Burke In  his  youth  he  [Burke]  wrote 

on  the  emotions  produced  by  mountains  and  cascades,  by 
the  master-pieces  of  painting  and  sculpture,  by  the  faces 
and  necks  of  beautiful  women,  in  the  style  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary report.  In  his  old  age  he  discussed  treaties  and 
tariffs  in  the  most  fervid  and  brilliant  language  of 
romance." 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

LINES  ON  'NEW  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.' — The 
following  is  from  the  Christian  World  of  Aug.  31: 

"  A  well-known  Cambridge  scholar  has  sent  the  fol- 
lowing lines  to  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray  on  hearing  the  news 
that  the  'New  English    Dictionary'  has  at  last  got 
through  the  letter  C,  and  that  D  is  now  in  hand  :— 
Wherever  the  English  speech  has  spread, 

And  the  Union  Jack  flies  free, 
The  news  will  be  gratefully,  proudly  read, 
That  you  've  conquered  your  ABC! 
But  I  fear  it  will  come 
As  a  shock  to  some 
That  the  sad  result  must  be 
That  you  've  taken  to  dabble  to  dawdle  and  doze 
To  dulness  and  dumps,  and,  worse  than  those, 
To  danger  and  drink 
And — shocking  to  think — 
To  words  that  begin  with  a  D  !  " 

H.  T. 

V  THE  NEW  MOON.— Southey,  writing  to  an  Eng- 
lish friend  from  Lisbon,  on  Feb.  1,  1796,  says  : — 
"  The  climate  here  is  delightful,  and  the  air  so  clear, 
that  when  the  moon  is  young,  I  can  often  distinguish 
the  whole  circle  thus,  0.  You  and  Robert  may  look  for 
this  some  fine  night,  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  observed  it  in  England."— Joseph  Cottle'a  '  Remi- 
niscences of  S.  T.  Coleridge  and  R.  Southey,'  1847,  p.  199. 


This  is  very  strange.  "We  know  that  the  English 
climate  has  not  appreciably  changed  during  the 
last  ninety-seven  years,  and  Southey 'a  poetry 
shows  that  he  was  a  careful  observer  of  the  chang- 
ing aspects  of  nature.  How  can  it  have  happened 
that  he  never  observed  the  earthshine  faintly 
illuminating  the  dark  surface  of  the  moon  ?  Ob- 
vious as  this  phenomenon  frequently  is,  it  has,  so 
far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  been  very  rarely 
mentioned  by  poets.  There  is  an  allusion  to  it  in 
'  Festus/  which  at  the  present  moment  I  cannot 
find,  and  dare  not  quote  from  memory.  I  cannot 
call  to  my  recollection  any  other. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 
[Is  not  this  phenomenon  alluded  to  in  the  well-known 

I  saw  the  new  moon  yester  e'en 
With  the  old  moon  in  her  arms.] 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

'  LIBER  FESTIVALS'  OP  1499.— I  should  be 
extremely  obliged  if  any  one  could  tell  me  where 
I  can  see  a  copy  of  the  '  Liber  Festivalis,'  printed 
by  Julian  Notary  in  1499.  Herbert  (vol.  i. 

E.  303)  speaks  of  a'  copy  in  the  Inner  Temple 
ibrary ;  but  the  librarian  informs  me  that  no  such 
book  is  there  now,  nor  in  the  Middle  Temple 
Library.  A  copy  was  sold,  I  believe,  at  the  sale  of 
the  Osterley  Park  library ;  but  I  do  not  know  where 
it  is  at  present.  E.  GORDON  DUFF. 

Brasenose  Club,  Manchester. 

THE  VOYAGES  OF  SINDBAD  THE  SAILOR. — Some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  there  appeared  in  one 
of  the  monthly  magazines  several  papers  calling 
attention  to  the  wonderful  accuracy  shown  in  the 
delineation  of  the  places,  articles  of  commerce, 
manners  and  customs,  &c,,  of  the  various  countries 
visited  during  these  voyages,  and  suggesting  their 
foundation  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  experience  of 
the  relator.  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  name  of  the 
magazine  in  question,  which  I  have  forgotten. 

ALFRED  JEWELL. 

[An  article  entitled  '  Sindbad  come  True '  appeared  in 
AU  the  Tear  Round,  vol.  ii.  p.  268.] 

THOMAS  PARKER,  LORD  CHANCELLOR  MAC- 
CLESFIELD. — 1.  When  was  he  appointed  Kecorder 
of  Derby  ?  2.  Were  the  remainders  in  his  two 
)eerage  patents  alike  1  3.  What  was  the  date  of 
lis  marriage  ?  4.  Was  he  dismissed  from  his  post 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Warwickshire  after  his  con- 
viction? G.  F.  K.  B. 

AMERICAN  EPICS.— Orestes  A.  Brownson,  in 
his  remarkable  autobiography,  'The  Convert' 
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(New  York,  Dunigan,  1857),  speaks,  in  chap,  iii., 
of  "  the  Fredoniad  and  the  Napolead,  two  of  oar 
many  American  epics,  known,  I  fear,  to  very  few 
American  readers."  I  desiderate  information  as 
to  the  authors  and  subjects  of  these  two  poems  ; 
as  well  as  of  any  other  "  American  epics ";  for, 
indeed,  in  my  brutal  British  ignorance,  I  was  not 
aware  there  were  any.  Chicago  papers,  please 
note.  JOHN  W.  BONE. 

MISSING  REGISTER. — Any  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent place  of  deposit  of  Winkfield  (Berks)  Registers, 
1577-1718,  as  per  the  Government  list,  will  oblige. 

C.  H. 

VERSES  SOUGHT. — Can  you  or  your  readers  in- 
form me  where  I  could  find  a  piece  of  poetry  called 
1  The  Geese '?  Verses  end  thus  :— 


Wall,  as  I  allus  says  to  my  brother, 
If  'tisn't  one  thing  'tie  the  other. 


S.  A. 


"  I  VB  BEEN  ROAMING."— Can  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  inform  me  who  is  the  author  of 
the  words  of  C.  E.  Home's  once  famous  song,"I've 
been  roaming,  I  've  been  roaming"? 

T.  B.  S. 

TARRING-IRON.  —  In     Dodsley's    *  Collection,' 
1758,  vol.  v.  p.  57,  there  are  some  lines  headed 
'  Upon  Riddles.'    This  is  the  first  verse  :— 
Have  you  not  known  a  small  machine, 

Which  brazen  rings  environ, 
In  many  a  country  chimney  seen, 
Y-clep'd  a  tarring-iron  ? 

What  is,  or  was,  a  tarring-iron  ?        JAYDEE. 

CHURCHILL.— Charles  Churchill,  the  poet,  whilst 
incumbent  of  St.  John's,  Westminster,  was  acting 
as  tutor  in  a  girls'  seminary  at  Queen's  Square, 
Bloomsbury.  Is  there  anything  to  show  whether 
that  was  Calverley's  ladies'  boarding-school  there, 
celebrated  for  the  annual  ball  there  given  ;  and,  if 
so,  did  he  teach  Miss  Burney  ?  C.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

"HoNi   SOIT   QUI   MAL   T   TENSE." — Can  any 

one  tell  me  when  this  motto  was  added  to  the 

royal  arms  ?   Is  there  any  credence  to  be  placed  in 

the  ridiculous  garter  story  of  Edward  III.'s  reign  ? 

MRS.  GELLWEGER. 

Lisbon. 

[See  2-d  S.  vi.  528 ;  7«h  S.  v.  329,  435.] 

BAPTISM.— An  old  woman  in  North  Lincoln- 
shire said,  not  long  ago,  speaking  of  a  child  who 
had  recovered  from  a  serious  illness,  "  I  always 
knew  it  would  get  better,  it  was  baptized  at  night." 
The  clergyman  whom  she  addressed  then  remem- 
bered that  he  had  baptized  it  himself  late  one 
evening.  What  is  the  connexion  between  noc- 
turnal baptism  and  restoration  to  health  in  an  ill- 
ness subsequent  to  the  one  necessitating  the  hurried 


administration  of  the  rite  ?  Can  the  idea  be  con- 
nected with  the  notion  that  birth  at  midnight, 
especially  on  the  midnight  between  Christmas 
Eve  and  Christmas  Day,  is  fortunate  ? 

L.  E.  E.  K. 

SCOTCH  PROVERB. — Can  any  one  oblige  me  with 
further  occurrences  of  the  proverb  quoted  in 
Leslie's  'Scotch  History  of  Scotland'  (p.  221, 
Bannatyne  Club  edition)  ? — 

Ane  mirk  nycht, 

Ane  wearie  knycht, 

Ane  wilsum  way, 

And  knowis  not  quhair  to  go, 

God  be  my  gyd. 

The  proverb  was  first  said  "be  the  ould  Erie 
of  Mortoun,  quhen  he  we*  ljin*  to'die." 

W.  M. 
Aberdeen. 

PORTRAIT  OP  HUGH  O'NEILL,  EARL  OF 
TYRONE. — Among  other  almost  contemporary  bio- 
graphies of  Hugh  there  is  one  published  in  the 
seventeenth  century  in  a  work  called  '  La  Spada 
d'Orione,  Stellata  nel  Campo  di  Marte,'  written  by 
Primo  Damaschino.  Can  any  one  kindly  tell  me 
where  a  copy  of  this  rare  work  might  be  obtained, 
regardless  of  price  ?  TT  RONE. 

THE  SHORROLDS.  —  Can  any  correspondent 
suggest  an  explanation  of  this  name  ?  It  was  an 
ancient  messuage  at  Fulbam,  about  seven  acres  in 
extent.  In  a  lease,  dated  1648,  the  name  is  spelt 
Shorolds  ;  elsewhere  I  find  Chorrolds,  Charolds, 
&c.  A  former  owner  of  the  estate  told  me  he 
thought  the  word  was  possibly  of  French  origin, 
akin  to  Charrolles,  a  village  near  Mac.on  (Saone  et 
Loire).  Will  this  supposition  hold  water  ? 

CHAS.  JAS.  F&RET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

CRONYS. — The  word  occurs  in  Kirkpatrick's 
1  Streets  and  Lanes  of  the  City  of  Norwich,'  edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Hudson,  1889  :— 

"The  Jury  of  the  Lete  of  Mancroft,  16  Ed»r.  I. 
presented  that  Tho.  le  Agullier  (or  the  Needier)  de 
Stratton  and  Willm  de  Cotton  have  Cronys  in  the  Node- 
lererowe,  and  buy  and  sell  there  Merchandises  by  retail 
and  are  not  freemen  of  the  City  nor  ever  were  admitted." 
—P.  34. 

In  a  note  the  Rev.  W.  Hudson  writes  : — 

"  Cronys.  This  word  is  correctly  copied  from  the 
Leet  Roll.  Its  meaning  is  not  apparent.  Can  it  be  an 
error  for  irony s,  or  weighing-machines?" 

By  the  custom  of  the  city  the  vendors  of  certain 
goods  were  prohibited  from  weighing  them  any- 
where but  at  the  "  Trona  Domini  Regis.;'  Will 
'  N.  &  Q.'  come  to  the  rescue  ?  JAMES  HOOPER. 

"AT  THAT." — In  Schele  de  Vere's  *  American- 
isms,' p.  436  (published  in  1872),  we  find  the  use 
of  "  at  that,"  as  in  the  following  examples,  treated 
as  an  Americanism :  "  He  is  a  Yankee  and  a  smart 
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one  at  that";  "  He  has  a  scolding  wife  and  an  ugly 
one  at  tfcaf."  The  expression  is  a  frequent  one  in 
Punch  in  the  eighties — for  example,  vol.  Ixxx. 
p.  252  b :  "  The  entertainment  was  third-rate 
music-hall  and  dull  at  that"  I  should  be  glad  to 
near  of  early  English  quotations  for  this  use  of 
"  at  that/'  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  not  a 
genuine  Americanism.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
About  the  explanation  of  the  idiom :  "  at  that " 
can  only  mean  "  at  that  estimate,"  "  taken  at  that 
valuation/'  Thus,  in  the  example,  "He  is  a 
Yankee  and  a  smart  one  at  that,"  the  meaning  is 
"  He  is  a  Yankee,  and  a  smart  one,  taking  him  at 
that  estimate."  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
connect  this  use  of  "at  that"  with  the  German 
dazu,  and  to  make  "at  that"  equivalent  to 
"besides."  A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

EUSTACE  DE  VALLIBUS.— I  should  be  glad  if 
any  reader  or  contributor  to  *N.  &  Q.'  can  give 
information  as  to  the  following.  Hugh  de  Yallibus 
of  Gilkland,  the  father  of  Robert  de  Yallibus, 
founder  of  Lanercost  Priory,  1169,  gave  certain 
lands  to  Eustace  de  Yallibus,  and  this  Eustace  is 
recorded  as  giving  lands  to  Lanercost.  What 
relation  was  he  to  Hugh ;  and  is  anything  known 
as  to  his  descendants,  if  any  ?  W.  G.  S. 

ADMIRAL  VINCENZO  CAPPELLO. — In  Raskin's 
'  Stones  of  Venice,'  vol.  i.  p.  122  of  1853  edition, 
he  says  of  this  admiral,  "He  died  in  1542  ;  and 
we  have,  therefore,  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  fixed  as  the  period  when,  in  Venice, 
churches  were  first  built  to  the  glory  of  man, 
instead  of  to  the  glory  of  God."  But  on  the 
opposite  page,  123,  the  epitaphs,  that  spell  his 
name  with  one  p,  say  his  death  was  MDCXLII. 
Was  it  in  the  sixteenth  century  or  the  seventeenth  ? 

E.  L.  G. 

"GOLDEN  PROSPECTS."— Would  some  of  your 
readers  inform  me  what  "  Golden  Prospects  "  are  ? 
These  words  occur  in  an  inscription  on  a  simple 
microscope,  made  by  Cnlpeper  (circa  1745).  The 
inscription  is  "  John  Yarwell  at  ye  Archimedes  & 
3  Golden  Prospects  Ludgate  Street." 

F.  R.  M.  S. 

LATHUM  ARMS.  — "  Nicholas  Morris  of  North 
Erosall  married  Lucie,  sole  daughter  and  heire  of 
John  Lathum  of  Oarleton  Hall,  near  Pomfret," 
temp.  Elizabeth  (vide '  Ducatus  Leodiensis,'  Thores- 
by).  Can  any  one  tell  me  what  arms,  if  any,  were 
borne  by  this  John  Lathum  ? 

J.  F.  MORRIS  FAWCETT. 

4,  Oakley  Crescent,  Chelsea. 

KIRBY  FAMILY.— Can  any  one  give  me  the 
address  of  a  descendant  now  living  of  John  Kirby 
a690-1753),  who  is  mentioned  in  the  '  National 
Biography'?  .  E.  C.  L.  B. 

Canada. 


PORTSMOUTH  NEWSPAPERS. — I  want  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  newspapers  published  in  Portsmouth, 
England,  during  1820-21.  E.  C.  L.  B. 

Canada. 

PARISH  REGISTERS. — I  am  preparing  for  the 
press  a  new  edition  of  my  list  of  parish  registers, 
and  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  correspondent 
who  will  tell  me  where  I  can  see  copies  of  the 
following : — 

Staveley,  co.  York,  1582-1653.  (?  Printed  in  the 
parish  magazine,  circa  1885.) 

Wreford,  Berks,  1562-1812,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Batson. 

Guildford,  Surrey ;  said  to  have  been  printed  in 
the  parish  magazine. 

Extracts  from  Stoke  Newington  were  printed  in 
the  North  London  Guardian.  Have  these  been 
issued  separately  ? 

Index  to  the  registers  of  Freston,  Suffolk. 

I  shall  be  thankful  for  the  names  of  any  parish 
magazines  in  which  old  registers  are  being  printed, 
and  suggest  that  the  information  should  be  sent  to 
me  direct.  GEORGE  W.  MARSHALL. 

Sarnestield  Court,  Weobley,  R.S.O. 

FOLK-LORE  :  OLD  RIDDLE. — The  two  versions 
of  an  old  riddle  given  below  are  commonly  current 
in  Nottinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire,  in  which 
counties  they  are  believed  by  tradition  to  refer  to  a 
titmouse  and  her  brood,  found  bet  ween  the  jaw-bones 
of  the  murderer  Tom  Otter,  who  was  gi abetted  in 
the  parish  of  Saxilby  in  the  year  1806.  It  does 
not  seem  unlikely  that,  in  reality,  they  belong  to  a 
much  earlier  period.  Is  any  form  of  the  enigma 
known  to  exist  in  English  chap-books  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  or  in  the 
corresponding  German  literature  1 — 

There  were  nine  tongues  within  one  head ; 

The  tenth  went  out  to  seek  f  »r  bread, 

To  feed  the  living  within  the  dead. 

As  I  went  out,  BO  I  came  in, 

And  out  of  the  dead  I  saw  the  living  spring ; 

Seven  there  were,  and  six  there  be, 

Tell  me  the  riddle  and  then  hang  me. 

The  concluding  line  of  the  second  version  seems 
to  imply  that  the  person  asking  the  riddle  is  in 
danger  of  death  if  a  correct  solution  be  given  to  his 
question.  Was  it  the  custom  among  our  heathen, 
or  superficially  Christian  forefathers,  who,  like  all 
barbarian  and  uncultivated  people,  had  a  great 
liking  for  riddles  of  this  type,  to  show  clemency  to 
a  prisoner  when  he  had  wit  enough  to  pose  them 
with  a  verbal  puzzle  ?  T.  R.  E."  N.  T. 

BUST  OF  KEATS.— Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman,  in 
his  admirable  edition  of  Keats's  'Works' (1883, 
4  vols.),  writes,  vol.  i.  p.  xl : — 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  became  of  a 
bust  of  Keats  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1822, 
of  which  there  is  a  notice  in  the  London  Magazine  for 
May  of  that  year.  Referring  to  Frederick  Smith,  'a 
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pupil  'of  Chantrv,'  it  is  said,  '  There  is  a  bust,  by  the 
same  hand,  of  John  Keats  the  poet,  which  strongly 
recalls  the  gifted  author  of  "  Endymion  "  to  our  remem- 
brance.' Of  course  the  probability  is  that  the  bust  was 
executed  after  Keata's  death  by  the  aid  of  the  mask; 
but  I  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject." 

Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q. '  tell  me  what  ulti- 
mately became  of  this  bust  ?  J.  B.  S. 
Manchester. 

KEVELATIONS. — A  few  days  ago,  reading  W.  B. 
Scott's  interesting  'Autobiographical  Notes,'  I 
was  somewhat  struck  (vol.  i.  p.  53)  at  his  making 
mention  of  the  last  segment  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  "  the  Revelations."  "  The  two  books  in 
that  treasure-house  most  read  and  re-read  were  the 
Song  of  Songs  and  the  Revelations."  Is  the  mistake 
at  all  common  ?  J. 

Glasgow. 

[It  is  very  common.  People  seem  to  associate  Revela- 
tions with  Acts.] 

'THE   MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.'— Somewhere  in 
this  book  the  following  lines  appear  : — 
Wise  in  his  daily  work  was  he,  to  fruits  of  diligence, 
And  not  to  faiths  or  politics,  he  plied  his  utmoat  sense, 
These  perfect  in  their  little  parts,  whose  work  is  all  their 

prize, 
Without  them,  how  cjuld  laws,  or  arts,  or  towered  cities 

rise  ? 

Was  George  Eliot  their  authoress  ;  or,  if  not, 
whence  are  they  ? 

C.    E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

FOREIGN  MAILS.— How  lately  did  the  system 
cease  of  sending  naval  officers  in  charge  of  the 
foreign  mails,  as  described  by  Thackeray  in  his 
'  Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Cairo '  ? 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

FRENCH  ORTHOGRAPHY. — The  Academy  is  re- 
ported to  have  at  last  issued  its  long-expected 
decree  reforming  the  spelling  of  French.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  particulars,  and  to  know  how  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  document  in  question. 

Q.  V. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
If  rest  be  sweet  at  abut  of  day 
For  tired  hands  and  tired  feet, 
How  sweet  at  last  to  rest  for  aye  ! 

If  rest  be  sweet. 

I  have  Been  this  attributed  to  the  late  J.  Addington 
Syraonds  and  to  Mr.  Arthur  Symons.  but  I  cannot  find 
it  in  the  works  of  either.  DB  V.  PAYEN-PATNE. 

Down  the  broad  vale  of  tears  afar 
^  The  spectral  camp  is  fled  ; 
Faith  shineth  as  a  morning  star, 
Our  ghastly  fears  are  dead. 

J.  A.  HOLT. 

Fanned  by  the  crimson  wing  of  conquest. 
Used  by  Mr.  Bright  in  his  second  speech  on  India. 

F.  C.  B. 


AKIOSTO:  NAMES  OF  FISHES. 
(8*  S.  iy.  29.) 

The  names  of  fish  that  MR.  BOUCHIER  quotes 
from  Ariosto  are  Greek  and  Latin  designations 
thinly  disguised. 

Salpe  =  stock  fish.  See  Ovid,  '  Halieutica,'  121, 
"  merito  vilissima  salpa,"  and  Pliny,  9,  18.  See 
also  Athenseus,  lib.  7  :  ecrri  $€  TroiKiXos  o 
ry^-vs  ;  o&cv  KOL  rov  Ao/cpov  ^  KoA.o<£timov 
Mvao~€av  crvvTa^dfjievov  TO,  cTriypa^o/icva  TTCU- 
yvia  Sta  TO  TroiKtAoi/  rfjs  o-vvaywy/Js  <ra.\m)V  ol 
crvvTq^tiS  Trpoo-r/yopevov. 

Pistrici  =  Pistrice*  (pistrix  being  a  late  form  of 
pristis,  "a  kind  of  whale,"  see  Floras,  3,  5), 
referred  to  by  Pliny  in  the  passage  next  following. 

Fi8iteri=Phy8eteres  (^vcr^TrJpes).  See  Pliny, 
9,  4  :  "  Maximum  animal  in  Indico  rnari  Pristis 
et  Balaena  est ;  in  Gallico  Oceano  Physeter,  in- 
gentis  columns  mo  do  se  attollens,  altiorque 
navium  velis  diluviem  quandam  eructans."  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  cross  between  a  whale  and  a 
sea-serpent. 

Coracini=KopaKivoi  or  Kopa/avot,  a  fish  of  a 
black  colour,  something  like  a  perch,  and  especially 
abundant  in  the  Nile.  See  Strabo,  823,  Athe- 
naeus,  309,  and  Oppian  H.,  1,  133. 

R.  J.  WALKER. 

Salpe  is  the  stock-fish,  Pliny,  9, 18.  Coracinus, 
is  a  black  fish  peculiar  to  the  Nile,  Pliny,  34. 
Physiterus  is  the  whale,  so  called  from  his  blow- 
ings, Greek  <£vo-iw.  Of  Putrid  I  can  make 
nothing.  J.  CARRICK  MOORE. 

See  the  notes  to  '  Orlando  Furioso '  (Florence, 
1821)  :— 

"Le  talpe,  dette  dagli  Inglesi  salponts,  e  i  coracini 
detti  da  loro  raven-fish,  sono  specie  dei  quali  i  nomi  non 
mancano  alia  lingua  Italiana,  ma  non  sono  registrati  nel 
Vocabolario  pittrid  e  fidieri  sono  pesci  mostruosi,  come 
balene." 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

Tommaseo  and  Bellini's  (  Dictionary '  gives  the 
following  : — 

"  Salpa.  Pesce  ignobile  di  mare,  di  colore  tendente  al 
pavonazzo,  con  alcune  righette  gialle  piu  vivaci  di  quelle 
dell'  orata,  a  cui,  nel  resto  e  molto  inferiore." 

"  Coracino.  Specie  di  Pesce  che  essendo  coperto  di 
un  bel  nero  fu  dagli  antichi  paragonato  al  corvo,  da  cui 
ebbe  il  nome.'' 

"  Pitlrice.  Sorta  di  mostro  cetaceo  di  smisurata  gran- 
dezza." 

"Fitctere,  FitiUre,  Fitetro.  Da'  Latini,  dopo  i  Greci, 
venne  denominate  un  animate  cetaceo,  notabile  dopo  la 
balena  per  la  grandezza  di  corporatura,  e  fornito  in  cima 
al  muso  d'uno  snatatojo.  i:  lo  stesso  che  Capidoglio." 

This  would  be  the  physeter,  or  sperm  whale. 

William  Stewart  Rose's  translation  (Bohn,  1858) 
is  :  — 
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Thither  swift  dolphins  gambol,  inly  stirred, 
And  open  mouthed  the  cumbrous  tunnies  leap  ; 
Thither  the  seal  or  porpus'  wallowing  herd 
Troop  at  her  bidding,  roused  from  lazy  sleep  ; 
Raven-fish,  salmon,  salpouth,  at  her  word, 
And  mullet  hurry  through  the  briny  deep. 
With  monstrous  backs  above  the  water,  sail 
Ork,  physeter,  sea  serpent,  shark,  and  whale. 

William  Huggin's  translation  (London,  1757)  is 
The  dolphins  there  with  utmost  swiftness  flee, 
The  heaay  thunny  comes  with  open  mouth, 
The  grampus,  and  the  monsters  of  the  sea, 
Move  on,  diaturb'd  from  their  accustoin'd  sloth, 
In  troops  swim  forth,  in  all  the  haste  they  may, 
The  salmon,  mullet,  raven-fish,  salpouth, 
The  porpuses,  the  sharks,  the  orks,  and  whales, 
Come  out  of  the  waves  with  monstrous  backs  and  tails. 

John  Hoole  (London,  1819)  renders  the  verse  as 
follows  :— 

At  her  command  the  dolphins  left  the  stream  ; 
With  open  mouths  the  mighty  tunnies  came  ; 
The  sea-calves,  rising  troubled  from  their  sleep, 
Forsook  their  beds,  and  hasten'd  from  the  deep  ; 
The  monsters  of  the  seas,  tremendous  whales, 
Above  the  water  show'd  their  ample  scales . 

LEO   CULLETON. 

[It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  with  the  preceding 
the  translation  of  Sir  John  Harington  (1591)  :— 
The  Dolphin  strong,  the  Tunny  good  of  tast, 
The  Mullet,  Sturgeon,  Saraon  (princely  fish), 
With  Porpose,  Scales,  and  Thorapooles  came  as  fast, 
As  she  was  pleased  to  commaund  or  wish. 
And  still  she  tooke  of  each  kind  as  they  past, 
Some  strange  for  shew,  some  dainty  for  the  dish, 
The  horsefish  and  the  huge  and  monstrous  whales, 
Whose  mighty  members  harnest  are  with  scales.  ] 


ADDISON'S  KNOWLEDGE  OF  SHAKSPEARE  (8th 
S.  iv.  147).— The  quotation  from  De  Quincey 
given  by  MR.  HENDERSON  is  a  good  instance  of 
that  essayist's  habitual  inaccuracy.  It  is  taken 
from  an  essay  as  to  which,  in  a  letter  quoted  in 
the  editor's  preface  (ed.  1863),  the  author  declares 
that  he  fears  no  rigour  of  examination— an  essay 
which  he  asserts  to  have  been  written  with  singular 
care,  and  in  which  he  accuses  other  critics  of  wilful 
misrepresentation  and  of  shameless  mendacity  for 
the  much  more  venial  error,  if  error  it  be,  of  holding 
that  Shakspeare's  reputation  was  obscured  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  "  discovery  "  which  is 
here  in  so  formal  a  manner  proclaimed,  and  which 
is  said  to  be  the  result  of  "  express  examination,"  is 
not  only  not  the  truth,  but  the  direct  opposite  of  the 
truth.  In  point  of  fact,  nearly  all  the  references  to 
Shakspeare,  which  abound  in  the  earlier  numbers  of 
the  Spectator,  are  to  be  found  in  those  papers  which 
we  know,  on  the  authority  of  Steele  (vide  vol.  vii. 
No.  555),  to  have  been  written  by  Addison.  Such, 
in  the  first  volume  alone,  are  those  contained  in 
Nos.  29, 39, 40,  42, 44,  45,  47,  57,  and  61,  in  which 
may  be  found  either  allusions  to  or  quotations  from 
the  plays  of  *  Twelfth  Night,'  'Lear/  '  Julius 
Caesar,'  « Hamlet,'  'Macbeth/  'Henry  IV.,' and 


'  Othello.'  It  is  clear  that,  next  to  Milton,  Shak- 
speare was  Addison's  favourite  English  author, 
while  the  high  and  discriminating  praise  which  the 
great  critic  constantly  bestows  upon  him  renders 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  De  Quincey  had  even 
read  the  essays ;  and  we  may  at  least  be  certain 
that  the  "  express  examination  "  resulting  in  big  so 
notable  discovery  was  altogether  mythical. 

FRANICS  C.  HOLLAND. 

Apart  from  the  disputed  Spectator  592,  there 
are  allusions  to  4 Hamlet'  in  Tatkr  111  ;  to  the 
faults  of  Shakespeare's  style,  in  Spectator  39  ;  to 
( Lear,'  in  Spectator  40  ;  to  Shakespeare's  puns,  in 
Spectator  61 ;  to  his  genius,  in  Spectator  160  ;  to 
his  fairy  way  of  writing,  in  Spectator  419  j  to  his 
ghosts,  idem ;  and  there  are  observations  also  in 
Spectator  597.  These  are  all  ascribed  to  Addison's 
authorship,  and  are  ample  references  for  an  author 
of  an  age  which  did  not  worship  the  Swan  of  Avon. 
And,  it  must  be  remembered,  two  of  a  trade  never 
agree,  and  an  eminent  French  critic — whose  word 
and  name  are  the  gospel  of  a  large  portion  of  his 
countrymen  even  now — was  of  opinion  that '  Cato ' 
was  worth  all  Shakespeare's  plays  put  together. 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

In  the  Spectator ,  No.  419,  which  is  attributed 
to  Addison,  there  is  praise  of  Shakespeare's  "  noble 
extravagance  of  fancy,  which  he  had  in  so  great 
perfection."  CONSTANCE  KUSSELL. 

Swallowfield,  Reading. 

A  BELT  GIVEN  TO  INDIANS  (8th  S.  iii.  309).— 
The  exchanging  of  valuable  presents  when  making 
a  treaty  has  always  been  a  custom  among  primi- 
tive nations.  The  Indians  in  a  formal  speech 
presented  a  belt  or  belts  when  offering  friendship 
and  alliance.  If  the  present  was  accepted,  and 
other  belts  given  in  return,  the  treaty  was  com- 
plete. To  send  back  a  belt  was  their  way  of 
renouncing  an  alliance.  These  belts  were  of  warn- 
pum  worked  upon  leather.  The  belt  given  to 
William  Penn,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society,  consists  of  eighteen  strings 
fastened  on  leather ;  in  the  centre  is  a  representation 
of  Penn  and  a  sachem  shaking  hands.  John  J  osselyn, 
in  his  '  Account  of  Two  Voyages  to  New  England 
made  during  the  Years  1638,  1663,'  has  this  de- 
scription of  the  material  of  which  these  belts  were 
made  : — 

'  Their  Merchandize  are  their  beads,  which  are  their 
money,  of  these  there  are  two  sorts,  blew  Beads  and 
white  Beads,  the  first  is  their  Gold,  the  last  their  Silver, 
these  they  work  out  of  certain  shells  so  cunningly  that 
neither  Jew  nor  Devil  can  counterfeit,  they  dril  them 
and  string  them,  and  make  many  curious  works  with 
;hem  to  adorn  the  persons  of  their  Sagamours  and 
principal  men  and  young  women,  as  Belts,  Girdles, 
Tablets,  Borders  for  their  wonaens  hair,  Bracelets,  Neck- 
aces,  andl  inks  to  hang  in  their  ears.  Prince  Phillip  a 
little  before  I  came  for  England  coming  to  Boston 
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bad  a  Coat  on  and  Buskins  set  thick  with  these  Beads  i 
pleasant  wild  works  and  a  broad  Belt  of  the  same,  h 
Accoutrements  were  valued  at  Twenty  pounds.*' 

Josselyn  was  misinformed  in  regard  to  the  diffi 
culty  of  counterfeiting.  There  was  much  spuriou 
wampum  in  circulation,  which  became  the  subjec 
of  legislation.  0.  H.  DARLINGTON. 

"A  SNICK- A-SNEE "  (8th  S.  iv.  49,  133).— MR 
FERET  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  on  a  wrong  tack  i 
deriving  this  phrase  from  the  Danish.  Is  snik  in 
that  language  "  a  hatchet "  ?  Such  a  tool,  however 
was  never  used  in  the  combats  under  discussion 
They  were  fought  out  with  knives.  All  sue) 
affairs  seem  to  have  occurred  not  among  Danes 
but  among  Low  German  peoples,  Dutch  and  Flem 
ings.  Wiseman,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  in  hi 
'Chirurgical  Treatises,'  1676,  p.  362,  writing  abou 
wounds  of  the  face,  says  :— 

"  Whilst  I  served  among  the  DunkirWs,  where  Snick 
and  Snee  was,  as  it  were,  a  fashion,  a  Hollander,  heated 
with  drink,  became  quarrelsome,  upbraiding  one  of  our 
men  for  wearing  a  cross,  and  swore, '  Sacrament,  he  woul< 
not  wear  a  cros?,  no,  the  Devil  take  him.'  One  of  our 
men  beat  him  down,  then,  kneeling  upon  his  breast 
drew  out  a  knife,  sticking  in  his  sash,  cut  him  from  th< 
ear  towards  the  mouth,  then  from  the  os  zygoma  to  the 
neather  jaw.  «  Now,'  said  he, '  you  shall  wear  a  cross 
that  the  Devil  do  not  carry  you  away.'  " 

Snee  in  Dutch  is  "  a  cut,"  but  what  does  snick 
— or,  as  written  in  modern  style,  snik — mean  \ 
'N.  &  Q.'  has  many  readers  in  Holland.  Will 
one  of  them,  who  understands  the  phrase,  tell  us 
the  real  meaning  and  derivation  of  snick  en  snee  ? 

J.    DlXON. 

In  reply  to  MR.  J.  DIXON,  my  reference  to  the 
'Annual  Register '  of  1760,  p.  127,  is  quite  correct. 
He  has  perhaps  not  noticed  that  the  volumes  of 
this  work  have  two  paginations. 

WTATT  PAPWORTH. 

To  the  references  given  may  be  added  Arbuth- 
not'a  '  Hist,  of  John  Bull,'  1712,  pt.  iv.  chap.  vii.  ; 
Southey's  'Letters  of  Espriella,'  1807,  vol.  iii. 
p.  280  (ed.  1814)  ;  and  George  Sorrow's  *  Bible  in 
Spain,'  1843,  chap.  vii.  At  the  last  reference  a 
man  is  said  to  unsheathe  a  "  snick  and  snee  knife." 

G.  L.  APPERSON. 
Wimbledon. 

In  connexion  with  this  word  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  remark  that  in  some  parts  of  Hamp- 
shire it  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  call  a  person 
who  has  committed  some  foolish  blunder  "  a  snig- 
gadee."  I  do  not  imagine  that  there  can  be  any 
connexion  between  the  two  words,  yet  the  simi- 
larity is  curious.  S.  J.  A.  F. 

MIDSUMMER    BONFIRES    (8th    S.    iv.   84).— It 

would  appear  that  the  use  of  bones  as  fuel  may  be 

.  survival  of  the  actual  cremation  of  war  prisoners, 

inmmals,  captives;  we  have  effigies  of  huge  wicker 

giants,  whose  frames  were  filled  with  such  hapless 


victims.  The  presentment  of  couples  leaping 
across  the  fl  trues,  harmless  in  itself,  does  serve  to 
recall  the  Biblical  "passing  the  children  through  the 
fire,"  it  being  a  mode  of  purification,  and  not  neces- 
sarily prejudicial.  The  various  Scripture  references 
are  not  all  in  strict  accordance  as  to  facts  ;  for  in- 
stance, at  one  time  it  was  a  tribute  to  Molech, 
then  we  read  of  Hinnom  and  Tophet,  and  finally 
(Jeremiah  xix.  2)  Baal  appears.  One  passage,  how- 
ever, is  discordant,  for  in  2  Chronicles  xxviii.  3  it 
is  stated  that  Ahaz,  with  excess  of  zeal,  "  burnt 
his  children  in  the  fire  ";  this,  however,  may  be  an 
exaggeration,  not  involving  actual  infanticide. 

A.  HALL. 

WORK  BY  WILLIAM  COBBETT  WANTED  (8th  S. 
iv.  166).— It  is  at  the  end  of  Cobbett's  « Spelling 
Book  '  that  he  gives  the  account  of  '  The  Sisters  of 
Charity.'  I  shall  be  happy  to  lend  the  book  to 
MR.  PEACOCK  if  he  will  let  me  know  where  I  shall 
send  it.  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield,  Heading. 

FUNERAL  BY  WOMEN  (8th  S.  iii.  185,  257,  454). 
— I  find  the  following  curious  notice  in  Brand's 
4  Popular  Antiquities,'  ed.  Hazlitt,  ii.  219  :— 

"  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  old  register- 
book  of  Christ  Church,  Hants :  '  April  14, 1604,  Chris- 
tian Steevens,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Steevens,  was  buried  in 
child-birth,  and  buried  by  women,  for  she  was  a 
Papishe.'" 

F.  ADAMS. 

A  VISIT  TO  STANTON  HARCOURT   (8tt  S.  ir. 
142).— MR.  PICKFORD  has  touched  upon  a  curious 
episode  in  his  mention  of  Pope's  epitaph  about 
John  Hewet  and  Sarah  Dunn.     Gay's  letter  de- 
scribed the  catastrophe  in  very  affecting  and  simple 
anguage.     Pope  was  so  much  struck  by  the  letter 
bat  he  copied  the  account  almost  verbatim  in  a 
etter  on  September  1,  addressed  to  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu.    She,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, made  a  coarse  jest  in  answer.     Thomson  is 
upposed  to  allude  to  the  fate  of  the  lovers  in 
Summer.'  By  the  way,  why  does  MR.  PICKFORD 
write  "Simon,  the  first  Baron  Harcourt?"     Was 
le  not  an  earl  ? 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

OLDEST  TREES  IN  THE  WORLD  (8th  S.  iii.  207,311, 
J66  ;  iv.  97).— The  following  is  a  list  of  ages 

nown  to  have  been  reached  by  partriarchs  of  the 
espective  kinds  : — 

"  Elm,  300  years ;  ivy,  335  years ;  maple,  516  yean; 
arch,  576  years  ;  orange,  630  years ;  cypress,  800  years ; 
live,  800  years;  walnut,  900  years;  Oriental  plane, 
,000  years ;  lime,  1.100  years  ;  spruce,  1,200 years;  oak, 
,500 years;  cedar,  2,000  years;  yew,  3,200  years.  The 

ay  in  which  the  ages  of  these  trees  have  been  ascer- 
lined  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  correctness.  In  some  few 
ases  the  data  has  been  furnished  by  historical  records 
nd  by  traditions,  but  the  botanical  archaeologists  have  a 
esource  independent  of  either,  and,  when  carefully 
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used,  infallible.  Of  all  the  forms  of  nature,  trees  alone 
disclose  their  ages  candidly  and  freely.  In  the  stems  of 
trees  which  have  branches  and  leaves  with  netted  veins 
—in  all  exogens,  as  the  botanist  would  say— the  increase 
takes  place  by  means  of  an  annual  deposit  of  wood, 
spread  in  an  even  layer  upon  the  surface  of  the  preceding 
one.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  trees  increase  much 
faster  than  when  adult — the  oak,  for  instance,  grows 
more  rapidly  between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  years— 
and  when  old,  the  annual  deposits  considerably  diminish, 
eo  that  the  strata  are  thinner  and  the  rings  proportion- 
ably  closer.  Some  trees  slacken  in  rate  of  growth  at  a 
very  early  period  of  life ;  and  layers  of  oak  become 
thinner  after  40 ;  those  of  the  elm  after  50 ;  those  of  the 
yew  after  60." 

JOSBPH   COLLINSON. 
Wolsingsham,  co.  Durham. 

Some  persons  have  thought  that  the  ancient  olives 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  maybe  2,000  years  old. 
But  Rhys  Davids,  in  his  'Buddhism' ("Non-Chris- 
tian Religious  Systems,"  S.  P.  O.K.),  says  that  "  the 
oldest  historical  tree  in  the  world"  is  that  still 
growing  at  Anuradhapura,  in  Ceylon,  which  is  a 
branch  from  the  original  Bo-tree  under  which 
in  the  sixteenth  century  B.C.  Gautama  Buddha 
attained  to  happiness.  C.  MOOR. 

Barton-on-H  umber. 

LOST  OR  SUSPENDED  MEMORY  (8th  S.  iii.  389, 
475). — The  state  of  lost  or  suspended  memory  is  not 
altogether  rare.  Dean  Swift,  if  I  mistake  not,  lost 
his  memory  for  about  a  year  "  after  the  death  of 
'  Stella."  Another  striking  instance  of  lapsed 
memory  is  to  be  found  in  persons  who  are  very 
sick  or  temporarily  diseased  mentally.  While  in 
this  condition  they  may  be  conversant  with  a  lan- 
guage learned  in  childhood,  but  long  since  forgotten. 
Prof.  Lombroso,  I  believe,  relates  the  case  of  a 
woman  who,  while  insane,  was  a  fine  Greek 
scholar;  but  upon  her  recovery  she  could  not 
remember  a  single  word  of  that  language.  Dickens 
introduces  a  somewhat  similar  case  in  *  Nicholas 
Nickleby '  (ch.  li.).  Similar  instances  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Prof.  Th.  Ribot  and  Prof. 
Lombroso.  A.  MONTGOMERY  HANDY. 

New  Brighton,  N.Y.,  U.S. 

TRANCES  (8th  S.  iv.  107).— I  should  say  to 
M.  W.  that  the  out-and-out  best  example  of  trance 
is  that  cultivated  (chiefly  in  their  private  circles) 
by  the  folk  called  Spiritualists.  Some  twenty  years 
ago  I  used  to  care  for  those  things.  Here  is  a  rough 
specimen.  Half  a  dozen  of  us  sat  chatting,  as 
people  will,  on  a  bright  afternoon  in  a  country 
house,  when  my  friend,  aged  about  thirty,  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  became  listless  and  dropped 
his  pipe.  In  the  same  listless  way  he  stooped  to 
pick  it  up,  and  went  on  to  finish  his  sentence,  all 
wide  awake  again.  He  did  not  know,  until  we 
told  him,  that  his  pipe  had  lain  on  the  floor  twenty 
minutes  or  more,  during  which  interval  another 
voice,  totally  different  from  his  own,  had  been 
briskly  uttering  from  his  lips  ideas  quite  foreign 


to  my  friend  as  I  had  all  my  life  known  him.  The 
words,  for  the  matter  of  that,  always  claimed  dog- 
matically to  be  the  speech  of  a  separate  intelli- 
gence, though  that  is  a  detail  of  the  trance  state 
which  M.  W.  need  not  trouble  to  follow  up  unless 

ie  likes.  Refer  him  to  the  weekly  paper  called 
Light  (2,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi).  It  prints  a  page 

ist  of  books.  DAULBY. 

Liverpool. 

The  question  proposed  by  M.  W.  is  wide. 
He  can  hardly  do  better  than  consult  Figuier'i 
Hiatoire  du  Merveilleux  dans  les  Temps  Modernes' 
or  Dendy's  '  Philosophy  of  Mystery.'  Your  corre- 
spondent asks  as  to  premonitory  symptoms.  In 
genuine  cases  of  cataiepsis  the  paroxysm  usually 
occurs  without  previous  warning.  The  disease  is, 
fortunately,  a  rare  one.  There  is  a  very  instructive 
chapter  on  this  class  of  psychical  disorders  in  a 
work  by  Dr.  Edw.  Liveing,  entitled  '  On  Megrim ' 
(J.  &  A.  Churchill,  1873). 

CHAS.  JAS.  F&RBT. 

"SPRING-HEELED  JACK"  (8th  S.  iv.  69). —In 
the  course  of  my  experience  I  have  been  living  at 
various  localities  where  this  mysterious  individual 
has  caused  consternation  amongst  the  residents. 
About  twenty  years  ago  a  figure  in  dark  clothes 
used  to  affright  the  rustic  wayfarers  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Portsdown  Hill,  Hants,  by  taking  gigantic 
leaps  over  hedges  and  ditches.  A  few  years  later, 
in  Jersey,  the  residents  of  some  parts  of  St.  Helen's 
were  favoured  by  the  visits  of  a  "  Spring-heeled 
Jack  "  who,  I  believe,  appeared  in  white  garments. 
I  have  no  idea  what  mechanical  contrivances 
enabled  these  practical  jokers  to  take  the  long 
leaps  or  strides  they  were  reported  to  do.  On  one 
occasion,  when  residing  in  London,  Ont. ,  Canada, 
I  recollect  that  the  city  was  considerably  excited 
by  the  freaks  of  one  of  a  similar  species,  known  as 
"  Slippery  Jack"  to  the  Canadian  cockneys.  He 
had  the  faculty  of  obtaining  an  entrance  into 
dwelling-houses,  and  amused  himself  by  tickling 
the  soles  of  the  feet  of  persons  sleeping  in  bed,  and 
also  by  disarranging  the  furniture.  Valuables,  such 
as  watches  and  articles  of  jewellery,  were  moved 
from  the  dressing-tables  to  other  places  in  the 
different  rooms,  but  none  was  ever  taken  away. 
The  local  papers  for  some  weeks  contained  almost 
every  morning  paragraphs  announcing  what  houses 
he  had  recently  visited.  It  was  afterwards  stated 
that  a  hundred  houses  had  been  entered,  and  that 
"  Slippery  Jack,"  having  won  his  wager,  would 
trouble  the  good  citizens  of  London  no  longer. 
R.  STEWART  PATTERSON. 

7,  Mornington  Terrace,  Portsmouth. 

SKOPTS  (8th  S.  iv.  48,  117).— The  Skoptsis  were 
the  victims  of  repressive  measures  in  Russia  at 
least  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  The 
death  penalty  of  late  years,  however,  has  been 
commuted  to  banishment  to  Sibera.  I  was  given 
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to  understand  that  the  perilous  operation  to  which 
the  members  of  this  sect   subject  themselves  i 
usually  performed  at  an  adult  age.     The  trades 
adopted  by  Skoptsis  are    tailoring    and  droski 
driving.    The  coachman  of  Alexander  of  Bulgaria 
who  after  his  master's  disappearance  from  So6a 
set  up  on  his  own  account,  was  an  interesting 
specimen,  and  a  refugee  from    Russia  in    con 
sequence.     I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  driven  by 
him  for  a  hundred  miles  a  few  years  ago.     Hi 
face  was  absolutely  hairless,  and  mild  in  expression 
as  that  of  an  ox.     His  voice  was  not  shrill  enough 
to  be  ridiculous,  but  immediately  arrested  one's 
attention  by  its  peculiar  want  of  depth  (see  Plu- 
quet,  '  Diction,  des  He're'sies '). 

ST.  CLAIR-BADDELEY. 

Those  interested  in  the  history  of  these  unhappy 
fanatics  will  find  an  elaborate  account  of  them  in  a 
curious  anonymous  book,  entitled  V  Moeurs  Russo- 
Bulgaires.  Le  Scopit:  histoire  d'un  eunuque 
europden.  Bruxelles,  chez  Henry  Kistemaeckers. 
8vo."  The  book  is  undated,  but  it  was  published 
either  in  1888  or  1889.  The  following  remarks  of 
the  author,  prefixed  to  the  work,  sufficiently 
explain  its  purport : — 

"  J'ai  vecu  pendant  quatre  ans  au  milieu  dee  Scopita, 
en  contact  force  et  preaque  journal  ier  avec  eux,  et  en 
^crivant  ces  pages  il  ne  m'a  pas  fallu  faire  de  granda 
efforts  pour  claseer  aur  le  papier  lea  notes  de  cette 
histoire,  tant  il  eat  vrai  qu'il  me  eemble  entendre  tou- 
joura  glapir  a  mea  oreilles  lea  fanatiques  preches  bibliquea 
de  cette  mgpriaable  race  de  caatres * 

H.    T.    FOLKARD. 
Public  Library,  Wigan. 

"DADD":  "DADDA"  (8tt  S.  iv.  47,  98).— My 
observation  of  the  pronunciation  of  dadda  does  not 
accord  with  MR.  HOOPER'S.  Londoners  sound  the 
word  dad'da,  the  a  of  the  accented  syllable  as  in 
"  bad,"  and  the  final  a  as  in  "  father."  The  pro- 
nunciation dadda'  is  strange  to  my  cockney  ear. 
A  search  amidst  music-hall  literature — sit  venia 
verbo— might  be  of  use.  F.  ADAMS. 

In  Darlington  it  is  a  common  custom  (and 
doubtless  in  other  parts  of  Durham)  to  say  da' 
for  father  and  dadda'  with  the  stress  on  the  second 
a.  I  have  also  heard  in  one  family  Ali  Baba  pro- 
nounced Baba',  and  I  then  noticed  it  was  a  common 
habit  in  Darlington  and  the  neighbourhood.  • 

S.  J.  A.  F. 

TENERIFFK  OR  TENERIFE  (8th  S.  iii.  469 ;   iy. 

37,  133).— I  am  glad  to  find  that  MR.  BONE,  in 

mentioning  Teneriffe  as  the  usual  English  form 

does  not  preclude  a  spelling  more  in  accordance 

ith  the  native  name,  although  the  duplication  of 

the/  does  not  lead  to  such  confusion  as  that  of  the 

in  Manila,  lately  commented  on  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

But  on  what  system  does  MR.   BONE  explain  the 

Spanish  pronunciation  of  Tenerife  as  Tanareefa  ? 

On  the  'N.  E.  D.'  system  it  would  seem  to  be 


Tenerife  and  the  English  pronunciation  Tenmf0.  I 
have  lately  received  visits  from  two  natives  of 
Tenerife,  the  one  a  Spanish,  the  other  an  English 
gentleman,  and  have  again  attentively  observed  the 
light  pronunciation  of  the  fourth  syllable.  Had  it 
been  more  decided,  the  French  might  perhaps 
have  said  Tenerife  and  the  English  Tenereefy,  and 
the  poet  of  the  sea-serpent  would  have  had  to  find 
another  rhyme  for  "fresh  water  and  beef." 

KILLIGREW. 

HERALDRY  (8th  S.  iv.  29).— The  original  blazon 
of  the  Hastings  coat  appears  to  have  been,  Or, 
a  maunch  gules,  and  this  is,  or  was,  to  be  seen 
in  the  window  of  Elsing  Church,  Norfolk,  for  Sir 
Hugh  Hastings,  the  founder,  ob.  1347.  The  dif- 
ference of  tinctures  used  by  the  younger  branch — 
of  which  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  is  representative 
— was  probably  only  adopted  as  a  mark  of  cadency. 
Edward,  second  Baron  Hastings,  who  married 
the  heiress  of  Hungerford,  Botreaux,  Moulins, 
and  Moels,  died  November  8,  1507.  His  paternal 
arms  were,  Arg.,  a  maunch  sa. ;  his  wife's,  Sa., 
two  bars  arg.,  in  chief  three  plates  (Hungerford) ; 
both  baron  and  femme  were  entitled  to  several 
quarterings. 

John  de  la  Pole,  second  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who 
died  1461,  bore  Az.,  a  fess  between  three  leopards' 
heads  or ;  and  this  coat,  impaling  that  of  his  wife, 
the  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  is,  or  was,  in  a  window 
of  Wingfield  Church,  co.  Suffolk.  The  sinister 
should  be,  Quarterly,  France  (old)  and  England, 
over  all  a  label  of  three  arg. ,  each  file  charged  with 
as  many  torteaux. 

The   barony  of  Ros  was  originally  conferred 
upon  Robert  de   Ros,   who  was    summoned    to 
Parliament    December  24,  1264  ;   his  lineal  de- 
scendant, Edmund  de  Ros,  eleventh  Baron,  o.s.p. 
1508,  when  the  title  fell  into  abeyance  between 
ais  lordship's  three  sisters,  Eleanor,  Isabel,  and 
Margaret,  the  eldest  of  whom  being  wife  to  Sir 
Robert  Manners,  of  Etal,  Knt.,  deceased  Octo- 
3e r  13,  in  the  same  year  as  her  brother,  leaving 
George  Manners  her  son  and  heir.     Sir  George 
Manners,  dying  in  1513,  was  interred  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  and  it  would  appear  that  his  two 
unts  Isabel  and  Margaret  de  Ros  had  predeceased 
him  without  issue,  for  although  he  was  never  sum- 
moned, he  is  styled  in  his  epitaph  "Lord  Roos" 
and  in  the  letters  patent  granting  livery  of  the 
ands  of  his  mother  to  his  son  Thomas  Manners, 
Sir  George  is  described    as   "  Georgii  Manners 
militis  nuper  domini  Roos."     Thomas  Manners, 
K.G.,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Rutland,  had 
summons  as  Baron  de  Ros,  November  12,  1515, 
and  this  is  the  first  official  occasion  of  a  Manners 
being  so  styled. 

C.    E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 

HABLOT  (8*  S.  iii.  348  ;  iv.  32,  158).— MR. 
A.  S.  BICKNELL  states  that  I  am  "  entirely  wrong 
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in  believing  Hablot  requires  a  circumflex  accent." 
Your  correspondent  may  perhaps  be  interested  to 
know  that  I  based  my  **  belief "  in  the  erring  cir- 
cumflex upon  a  statement  made  by  himself  and 
copied  by  me  into  my  "name"  collections.  If 
MR.  BICKNBLL  will  turn  to  *  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  viii. 
394,  he  will  see  he  himself  wrote  "  Hablot  Knight 
Browne,  my  uncle,  was  born  June  11,  1815,"  «&c. 
I  quite  admit  that  the  accent  would  be  a  "  meaning- 
less superfluity,"  but  my  collections  afford  many 
instances  of  the  arbitrary  use  of  accents  in  French 
surnames.  My  own  is  a  case  in  point.  Custom, 
I  presume,  justifies  the  employment  of  such  an 
accent  in  the  same  way  that  it  warrants  the  reten- 
tion of  an  "intruding"  letter  in  a  word.  How- 
ever, Hablot  is  not,  it  now  seems,  an  instance  of 
this  kind. 

When,  in  1883,  MR.  BICKNELL  wrote  Hablot,  it 
appears  somewhat  ungracious  on  his  part  now  to 
say  that  Mr.  Croall  Thomson  "unjustifiably  in- 
vented "  this  very  form.  I  am  myself  "  entirely 
wrong  "  through  my  corrector's  own  mistake  ! 

I  am  concerned  about  "Phiz,"  as  he  resided  at 
one  time  at  Fulham.  Possibly  MR.  BICKNELL 
could  help  me  to  a  few  facts  touching  his  uncle's 
residence  here.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

"THREE-DECKER"  (8th  S.  iv.  147).— Cowper 
describes  the  structure  : — 

Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the  curate  in  his  desk, 
The  tedious  vicar  drawling  o'er  his  head; 
And  sweet  the  clerk's  below. 

There  was  (Sunday  Times,  May  7)  a  three- 
decker  in  existence  at  St.  Matthew's,  Kingsdown, 
Bristol,  within  living  memory.  For  what  the 
thing  was  like  see  Hogarth's  '  Industry  and  Idle- 
ness,' plate  ii.  W.  F.  WALLER. 

This  phrase,  I  can  testify,  was  current  so  far 
back  as  my  Oxford  days  (1841-4),  at  all  events 
among  members  of  the  Oxford  Church  Architec- 
tural Society.  E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Ventnor. 

Does  not  the  expanded  form  of  the  phrase,  "  in 
full  sail  westward,"  seem  to  show  that  it  was  an 
idea  of  the  writer's  own  ? 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

ST.  PETER  AND  THE  TRIPLE  CROWN  (8th  S.  iv. 
108). — St.  Peter  is  not  commonly  represented  with 
a  triple-crowned  mitre.  In  Husenbeth's  '  Em- 
blem of  Saints'  (third  edition,  edited  by  Dr. 
Jessopp,  1882,  p.  166),  the  following  emblems,  with 
the  names  of  existing  old  examples,  are  given  : — 

"  With  a  key ;  key  and  church ;  key  and  double  barred 
cross ;  keys  and  church  ;  holding  a  church  ;  one  gold  and 
one  silver  key;  two  keys,  open  book,  with  the  words 
'  Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  omnipotentem  ';  key  and  closed 
book;  in  pontificals,  with  pallium,  but  crowned  as  a 
king,  a  church  in  his  right  hand  and  two  key  sin  his  left; 


ceys  and  closed  book ;  keys  and  cross;  keys  held  back  to 
sack,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  cross  held  down- 
wards ;  in  chains,  in  prison ;  weeping,  cock  crowing  near 
iiim  ;  meeting  our  Blessed  Saviour  on  the  Appian  Way ; 
crucified  with  his  head  downwards;  banner  with  six 
roses;  in  his  hand  three  keys." 

The  author  mentions  thirty  places  where 
St.  Peter  so  variously  represented  may  be  seen. 
Of  course,  Peter  is  sometimes  represented  as  a 
Pope  with  a  triple-crowned  mitre.  Parker,  in 
'  The  Calendar  of  the  Prayer  Book '  (1870),  says, 
under  the  heading  of  St.  Peter  (p.  65),  "Some- 
times he  is  represented  as  Pope,  with  the  tiara 
and  triple  cross."  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

HERRING  PIE  (8th  S.  iii.  486 ;  iv.  95).— Will 
you  allow  me,  by  way  of  postscript  to  my  remarks 
in  *  N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  iii.  486,  and  in  confirmation 
of  my  statement  that  "the  herrings  were  given 
by  the  borough  of  Yarmouth,"  to  say  that  I  have 
just  come  across  the  following  in  vol.  xiv.  of  the 
Mirror  (p.  393)?— 

'  Herrings — Yarmouth  is  bound  by  its  Charter  to  send 
to  the  Sheriffs  of  Norwich  a  tribute  of  100  Herrings 
baked  in  24  pasties,  which  they  ought  to  deliver  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  East  Carlton,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
present  them  to  the  King  wherever  he  is,"  &c. 

The  date  of  this  Mirror  is  December  5, 1829t 
the  year  of  the  publication  of  Stacy's  '  History  of 
Norfolk '  to  which  I  referred.  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  any  one  who  possesses  the  information 
about  this  tenure  of  Grand  Serjeantry,  dating  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  would  say  whether 
these  pies  are  still  delivered,  and  how  and  by 
whom,  &c.  EDWIN  D.  T.  MATTHEWS. 

Brighton. 

Since  sending  my  note  on  this  subject  I  have 
discovered  that  the  payment  of  the  pies  has  been 
discontinued  since  1834.  The  Norwich  Charity 
Trustees  are  now  the  lords  of  the  manor. 

PAUL  BIERLET. 

THE  PASSING  BELL  (8th  S.  iii.  408 ;  iv.  58, 
114).— 

"  In  1662  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  asks  in  his  visitation 
charge  Doth  the  parish  clerk  or  sexton  take  care  to  ad- 
monish the  living  by  tolling  of  a  passing  bell,  of  any  that 
are  dying,  thereby  to  meditate  of  their  own  deaths  and 
to  cornmend  the  other's  weak  condition  to  the  mercy  of 
God."--'  Annals  of  Worcester,'  1849. 

This  was  long  after  the  Eeformation,  and  one 
wonders  how  so  pious  and  touching  a  custom  was 
suffered  to  die  out  of  use.  At  present  the  passing 
bell  (so  called)  is  tolled  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  on 
the  death  of  an  inhabitant  of  Shrewsbury.  At 
Uttoxeter,  in  Derbyshire,  the  same  custom  prevails 
(unless  very  recently  discontinued),  but  certain 
prelusive  strokes  of  the  clapper  informs  the  people 
of  the  years  and  sex  of  the  person  for  whom  the 
passing  bell  is  tolled.  Thus,  for  a  girl  it  sounds 
twice  two  (one,  two,  with  an  interval,  and  then 
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again  one,  two)  before  the  bell  begins  tolling  ;  fo 
a  boy  or  youth  the  preliminary  strokes  are  twic 
three  (one,  two,  three ;  one,  two,  three) ;  for 
woman  it  strikes  three  times  two  (one,  two ;  one 
two ;  one,  two) ;  and  for  a  man  three  times  thre 
(one,  two,  three;  one,  two,  three;  one,  two,  three) 
after  which  the  bell  is  tolled.  An  old  inhabitan 
of  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  tells  me  that 
her  young  days  it  was  there  customary  to  hav 
the  passing  bell  tolled  immediately  after  the  deatl 
of  an  inhabitant,  and  as  this  frequently  happene( 
towards  night  or  early  morning  it  was  very  dis 
tresaing  to  nervous  persons  and  invalids. 

It  appears  to  have  been  especially  disagreeabl 
to  the  great  man  of  the  locality,  a  Sir  John  Price 
who,  by  way  of  deriding  the  custom,  had  th 
irreverence  and  bad  taste  to  have  the  passing  bel 
tolled  for  the  death  of  a  favourite  dog,  sine 
when  it  has  not  been  heard  at  Newtown. 

C{  A.  WHITE. 

Fifty  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  in  many  New 
England  country  towns  to  ring,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  any  person,  what  was  even  then 
known  as  the  passing  bell.  No  doubt  both  th 
name  and  the  custom  were  brought  from  old 
England ;  but  there  was  a  practical  benefit  in  the 
custom  here,  in  that  it  told  far  and  wide  among 
the  scattered  farmsteads  the  news  that  one  of  their 
townsfolk  had  "  passed."  After  a  few  strokes  o 
the  bell  and  a  pause  there  was  struck  one  note 
for  a  man,  two  for  a  woman,  three  for  a  child,  and 
then,  after  a  second  pause,  as  many  strokes  as  the 
years  of  the  deceased  person,  and  thus  the  outlying 
farms  were  told,  in  fact,  which  person,  if  several 
were  ill,  had  "  passed"  away.  F.  J.  P. 

Boston,  Maaa. 

SPENSER  (8th  S.  iv.  165).— The  fact  that  Spen- 
ser's "tree-list"  is  imitated  from  Tasso,  '  Gier. 
Lib.,'  iii.  75,  is  perfectly  well  known.  It  is  printed, 
for  example,  in  my  edition  of  Chaucer's  *  Minor 
Poems,'  1888,  p.  292.  Warton  says:  "Ovid, 
Seneca,  Lucan,  Statins,  andClaudian,  have  all  left 
us  descriptions  of  trees,"  and  gives  the  references. 

The  fact  is,  that  this  "tree-list"  has  been  trotted 
out  by  the  poets  over  and  over  again.  I  give  a 
rather  long  list  in  my  note,  but  it  is  easy  to  make  it 
longer.  Some  of  the  poets  who  have  made  use  of 
a  similar  list  are  these,  in  chronological  order  : 
Ovid,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Statins,  Claudian,  Guil.  de 
Lorris,  Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  Tasso,  Spenser.  I 
dare  say  there  are  more  of  them.  The  hint  for  it 
perhaps  came  from  Vergil,  '^Eo./vl  179.  See 
Ovid,  'Met.,'  x.  90;  Seneca,  'CEdip.,'  532; 
Lucan,  'Phars.,'  iii.  440  ;  Statius,'  Theb.,'  vi.  98  ; 
Claudian,  *  De  Raptu  Pros.,'  ii.  107  ;  Guil.  de 
Lorris,  'Rom.  Rose,'  1338-1368;  Boccaccio, 
'Teseide,'  xi.  22-24;  Chaucer,  '  Parl.  Foule*,' 
17C,  and  <Kn.  Tale,'  2063;  Tasso,  '  Gier.  Lib.,' 
iii.  75;  Spenser,  'F.  Q.,'  i.  1,  8.  Not  being  a 


critic,   this  is  all  I  know  of  the  matter.     As  to 
Spenser,  it  is  quite  certain  that  one  of  his  authori- 
ties here  was  Chaucer's  '  Parlement  of  Foules.' 
WALTER  W.  SKKAT. 

LONGUEVILLE   BARONETCY  (8th   S.    iv.  9,  58).— 

Edward  Longueville,  of  Wolverton,  co.  Bucks,  and 
Longueville  Billing,  co.  Northants,  Esq.,  was  in 
1638  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  by  Charles  I., 
on  account  of  the  moneys  he  had  carried  to  that 
king  whilst  the  latter  was  at  Edinburgh.  He  had 
two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  (2)  Sir  Thomas 
Longueville,  Bart.,  broke  his  neck  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  within  half  a  mile  of  his  house  at  Wolver- 
ton ;  buried  in  that  church  June  25,  1635,  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  son. 

3.  Sir    Edward    Longueville,  Bart.,  being    a 
Roman  Catholic,  was  chosen  Sheriff  for  Bucks  in 
4  Jac.  II.,  sold  Longville  Billing  to  support  the 
king  the  very  day  the  armies  deserted  him  at 
Blackheath  (1688),  sold  Wolverton  and  one-third 
of  an  estate  at  Wroughton,  co.  Bucks,  in  1712  (to 
Dr.  Ratcliffe,  who  devised  it  to  the  use  of  his  noble 
institutions  at  Oxford).  Broke  his  neck  at  Bicester 
races,  co.  Oxon,  1718 ;  buried  at  Fritwell  in  that 
shire,  s.p.     Succeeded  by  his  cousin. 

4.  Sir  Thomas  Longville,  fourth  and  last  baronet 
(being  only  son  of  Edward,  who  was  younger  son 
of  the  first  baronet),  served  in  the  navy  till  1718  ; 
married,   first,   Margaretta,  daughter  and  coheir 
of  Sir  John  Conway,  of  Bodrythan,  co.  Flint, 
Bart.,  and  in  her  right  was  of  Esclusiam,  co.  Den- 
bigh, and  Prestatin,  co.   Flint,  Sheriff  of  latter 
1746  ;  died  at  Wrexham,  and  was  there  interred, 
1759,  when  the  baronetcy  became  extinct ;  for  by 
iis  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Owen,  of  Porkington,  co.  Salop,  Knt.,  he  had  no 
ssue,  and  by  his  first  wife  but  three  daughters, 
iis  coheirs,  viz.,  Margaretta  Maria,  Conway,  and 
3arry  (!),  who  all  married  and  had  issue. 

Noteworthy  facts. — Loyalty,  equestrian  fates, 
and  masculine  nomenclature  of  last  two  ladies.  I 
lave  heard  of  Queen  Anne  bestowing  her  name 
upon  a  godson,  but  this  is  the  first  "  Miss  Harry  " 
~  have  come  across. 

For  full  pedigree  of  Longueville  see  Herald  and 
Genealogist,  vi.  49 ;  vii:  467 ;  Lipscombe's  '  Bucks/ 
v.   415;    Baker's   'Northants,1  i.   27;    ii.    131; 
Wotton's  'Baronetage,' iii.  363 ;  Collins's  'Baronet- 
age,' IV.  349.        C.   E.  GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  8.W. 

If  W.  B.  T.  will  refer  to  p.  630  of  second  edition 
Burke's  '  Extinct  Baronetage,'  or  to  Wotton's 
English  Baronetage '  (vol.  v.  p.  349),  he  will  find 
account  of  the  Longueville  family.     The  two 


mentions  were  cousins. 


C.  H.  Sr.  P. 


W.  B.  T.  will  find  an  account  of  this  family  in 
nrke's  '  Extinct  Baronetage '  (1845),  p.  630,  and 
fw.  Gen.  et  Heraldica,  i.  64.  The  title  (a  Nova 
cotia  one)  was  conferred  by  Charles  I.  on 
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Sir  Edward  Longueville  December  17,  1638,  and 
became  extinct  in  1759,  on  the  death  of  the  fourth 
baronet.  From  entries  in  Burke's  'Peerage*  1837 
and  1839  it  would  seem  that  the  fact  of  extinction 
was  not  at  that  time  known  for  certain. 

SIGMA. 

THB  HOLT  THORN  (8th  S.  iii.  125,  177,  255, 
378).— The  holy  thorn  of  Glastonbury  is  a  variety 
of  the  hawthorn  or  whitethorn.  It  is  interesting 
to  hear  that  the  holy  thorn  at  Wood  ham  Ferris  is 
a  kind  of  blackthorn,  and  that  a  variety  of  the  wild 
plum  or  sloe  has  the  same  power  of  flowering  on 
Christmas  Eve  in  the  east  of  England  as  the  haw- 
thorn has  in  the  west.  JOHN  P.  STILWBLL. 

Hilfielcl,  Yateley,  Hants. 

DATE  OF  THURTELL'S  EXECUTION  (8th  S.  iv. 
146). — There  is  one  small  error  in  MR.  POLLARD'S 
statement.  Kadlett  marches  with  Elstree,  but  was 
never  part  of  that  parish.  It  was  a  hamlet  of  this 
parish  in  which  I  write,  and  was  constituted  a  sepa- 
rate parish  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  1863. 

I  well  remember  hearing  a  nursemaid  reading  in 
a  winter  evening  of  1824,  from  a  broadsheet  which 
she  had  bought  from  the  twopenny  postman,  a  versi- 
fied account  of  the  murder  and  (I  think)  of  the 
execution,  the  last  lines  of  which  frightened  me 
horribly  and  still  remain  in  my  memory  : — 

His  throat  was  cut  from  ear  to  ear, 

His  brains  were  beaten  in  : 
Hie  name  was  Mr.  William  Weare, 

He  lived  at  Lyon's  Inn. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  supply  the  rest 
of  the  lines  ?  I  have  nearly  all  the  ghastly  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  add 
to  it. 

Probert's  cottage  in  Gill's  Hill  Lane  was  de- 
molished five  or  six  years  ago. 

HENRY  H.  GIBBS. 

Aldenham,  near  Elstree. 

CAPTAIN  COOK  (8th  S.  iv.  164).— It  may  be 
added  that  the  original  of  Mrs.  Cook's  letter  is  in 
the  library  of  the  Royal  Society,  bound  up  with 
other  memoranda  relating  to  Capt.  Cook's  medal, 
such  as  lists  of  subscribers,  pencil  and  other 
sketches  of  designs  (the  selected  one  was  by  Pingo) 
notes  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  a  rough  draft  of  his 
letter  to  Mrs.  Cook  covering  the  dispatch  of  the 
medal.  Both  the  letters  which  you  print  appearec 
in  Weld's  '  History  of  the  Royal  Society'  (1848) 
although  Mrs.  Cook's  letter  was  not  quite  accu 
rately  transcribed,  and  this  also  is  the  case  with 
t  he  copy  furnished  by  MR.  WRIGHT.  The  meda 
i  tself  in  is  the  British  Museum.  T.  E.  JAMES. 

"FLOURISHED"  (8th  S.  iv.  166).— I  do  not  pro 
pose  to  discuss  the  question  whether  it  was  wortl 
while  to  include  the  name  of  Anne  Greene  in  th 
*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.'  On  question 
of  this  kind  there  is  room  for  variety  of  opinion 


[er  story  seems  to  have  excited  a  good  deal  of 
iterest  at  the  time  of  her  execution.  We  have  in 
t.  Paul's  Cathedral  Library  the  second  edition  of 
somewhat  uncommon  tract : — 

"  Newes  from  the  Dead,  or  a  True  and  exact  Narration 
f  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Anne  Greene,  who 
eing  executed  at  Oxford,  Decemb.  14,  1650,  afterwards 
evived;  and  by  the  care  of  certain  Physitians  there  is 
ow  perfectly  recovered.  Together  with  the  manner  of 
er  Suffering,  and  the  particular  meanes  used  for  her 
ecovery.  Written  by  a  Scholler  in  Oxford  for  the  satis- 
action  of  a  friend,  who  desired  to  be  informed  concern  - 
ng  the  truth  of  the  businesse.  Whereunto  are  added 
ertain  Poems,  casually  written  upon  that  Subject.  The 
econd  Impression  with  Additions.  4to.  Oxford,  1651." 

I  should  not  have  added  the  book  to  the  Catbe- 
ral  Library  had  it  not  been  that  amongst  the 
Poems,  casually  written  upon  that  Subject,"  there 
re  some  verses  by  "  Christ.  Wren,  Gent.  Com. 
Wad.    Coll."    They  are  certainly  grandiloquent 
nongh  for  the  occasion  : — 
Wonder  of  highest  Art  !  He  that  will  reach 
A  Streinefor  thee,  had  need  his  Muse  should  stretch, 
Till  flying  to  the  Shades,  she  learne  what  Veine 
Of  Orpheus  call'd  Eurydice  again. 

5robably  this  will  suffice. 

I  observe  that  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography '  the  pamphlet  is  referred  to.  As  Anne 

reene  was  executed  at  Oxford  on  Dec.  14,  1650. 
t  appears  that  two  editions  of  it  were  issued  in 
.651,  the  Cathedral  copy  being  the  "Second  Im- 
)ression."  Miss  Lucy  Phillimore  says : — 

"  In  1646  Christopher  Wren  left  Westminster,  and  at 
he  age  of  fourteen  went  up  to  Oxford,  and  waa  entered 

as  a  Gentleman   Commoner  at  Wadham     College 

slight  delicate  boy,  with  an  understand  ing  at  once  singu- 

arly  quick  and  patient He  brought  with   him  a  re- 

>utation  for,  in  the  phrase    of   his  day,  'uncommon 
parts.'  "* 

If  Sir  Christoper  was  born  on  Oct.  20,  1632,  he 
would  be  about  eighteen  when  the  verses  were 
written,  so  we  may  pardon  the  grandiloquence. 
W.  SPARROW  SIMPSON. 

"To  LAUNDER"  (8th  S.  iv.  165).— Schmidt's 
'  Shakespeare  Lexicon  '  duly  records  laundering ; 
with  a  reference  to  '  A  Lover's  Complaint/  1.  17. 
It  is  never  safe  to  omit  consulting  good  Dr. 
Schmidt.  The  pp.  lander  ed  occurs  in  *  Hudibras/ 
II.  i.  171,  as  the  'Century  Dictionary'  correctly 
observes.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

THE  ORTHODOX  DIRECTION  FOR  BUILDING 
CHURCHES  (7tb  S.  vii.  166,  250,  333,  469;  8ttt  S 
iv.  133). — For  a  sufficiency  of  information  about 
Silas  Taylor  (alias  Domville)  see  the  unfashion- 
able but  useful  Chalmers.  He  was  a  "  trier,"  and 
a  regicide,  and  a  captain  in  the  Parliament's  army. 
Later  on,  he  grew  milder  in  manners,  and  looked 
after  the  ammunition  at  Dunkirk,  in  1665  being 
promoted  to  the  care  of  the  stores  at  Harwich. 


Miss  Phillimore, '  Life  of  Wren,'  73,  74. 
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He  died  in  debt,  and  his  "valuable  collection 
and  MSS."  were  sold  by  his  creditors  in  1673. 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

For  a  full  account  of  Capt.  Silas  Taylor,  alia 
Domville,  see  the  introduction  to  Dale's  '  Histor 
and  Antiquities  of  Harwich  and  Dovercourt,'  173C 

I.  C.  GOULD. 
Lough  ton. 

SIR  WILLIAM  STANLEY  (8th  S.  iv.  168).— Si 

William  Stanley  was  the  elder  son  of  Sir  Rowlanu 

Stanley,  of  Hooton,  the  head  of  the  senior  branch 

of  the  house  of  Stanley,  which  has  become  recentlj 

itinct  by  the  death  of  Sir  John  Stanley  Erring 

By  far  the  fullest  account  of  Sir  William  is  to 
be  found  in  the  introduction  to  Allen's  '  Defence 
of  Stanley/  which  forms  vol.  xxv.  of  the  Chetham 
Society's  publications.  The  writer  of  this  intro- 
duction has,  however,  fallen  into  several  serious 
errors  respecting  Stanley.  F.  SANDERS. 

RICHARD  OLIVER,  ALDERMAN  AND  M.P.  FOR 
LONDON  (8th  S.  iv.  67).— This  gentleman  was  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Antigua,  in  the  West 
Indies.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  date 
of  his  birth,  but  his  baptism  was  recorded  in  the 
register  of  St.  John's  parish  on  January  7, 1734/5. 

His  father,  Rowland  Oliver,  was  a  puisne  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  a  colon  el  of  militia 
and  a  member  of  H.M.  Council  1753-62,  and 
dying  at  Nevis  in  1768,  bequeathed  all  his  sugar 
plantations  to  Richard,  his  only  surviving  son  and 
heir.  His  grandfather  Richard  Oliver  was  a  J  P 
colonel  of  militia,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  1704,  and  a  member  of  H.M.  Council  1708  till 
his  death  in  1716. 

Early  in  life  Richard  removed  to  London,  and 
was  brought  up  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Richard 
Oliver,  sen.,  a  West  India  merchant,  who  was  also 
a  member  of  H.M.  Council  in  1739,  but  later 
settled  at  Low  Leyton,  co.  Essex,  and  here,  on 
February  2,  1758,  young  Richard  was  married  to 
his  cousin  Mary  Oliver. 

In  1768  he  appears  to  have  been  an  active  sup- 
porter of  John  Wilkes,  and  in  1770  acted  as 
treasurer  of  the  Society  for  the  Support  of  the 

11  of  Rights.     On  June  29  of  the  same  year  he 
took  up  his  freedom  in  the  Drapers' Company,  and 
on  July  14  he  was  unanimously  elected  Alderman 
Billingsgate  and  M.P.  for  the  City,  in  the  place 
f  his  brother-in-law  Thomas  Oliver,  of  Leyton 
who  was  prevented  from  continuing  his  candida- 
ture, owing  to  a  nearly  fatal  illness. 

In   Parliament  the  alderman   was   a  constant 

opponent  of  the  Ministry  and  a  strong  upholder  of 

le  cause  of  the  American  colonies,  with  which  he 

intimately    connected    by    family   ties,    for 

Thomas  Oliver,  the  last  royal  Lieut.. Governor  of 

Massachusetts,  was  his  first  cousin 


His  action  in  1771  in  regard  to  the  printers 
caused  him  to  be  confined  in  the  Tower  from 
March  27  till  May  8.  On  June  24  the  Livery 
voted  him  a  silver  gilt  cup,  value  100Z.,  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Corporation  plate  at  the  Mansion 
House,  the  inscription  on  which  runs  as  follows : — 
This  Cup  Presented  by  the  City 

to  Aldn  Oliver 
for  joining  with  Other  Magistrates 

in  the  Release  of  a  Freeman 
who  was  arrested  by  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 

and  in  a  Warrant  for  imprisoning 
the  Messenger  who  had  arrested  the  Citizen, 

and  refused  to  give  Bail. 
Is  by  him  deposited  in  the  Mansion  House 

to  remain  there  a  public  Memorial 

of  the  Honour  which  his  fellow  Citizens  have  done  him 

and  the  Claim  they  have  upon  him 

to  persevere  in  his  Duty 

March  1772. 
William  flash  Lord  Mayor. 

This  finely  chased  cup  (22  in.  high)  weighs 
162  oz.;  the  two  handles  are  formed  by  the  City 
supporters,  and  the  cover  is  fluted  and  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  Liberty.  On  the  front  are  two 
shields,  with  the  arms  of  the  City  and  those  of 
Oliver,  Ermine,  on  a  chief  sable  three  lions  ram- 
pant  argent. 

The  alderman,  having  severed  his  political  con- 
nexion with  Wilkes,  refused  to  serve  with  him  in 
1771  as  sheriff,  but  filled  that  office  in  1772.  In 
August,  1774,  he  was  elected  General  of  the 
Honourable  Artillery  Company.  On  November  25, 
1778,  he  resigned  his  gown,  his  motive  for  doing 
:his  being  the  precarious  condition  of  his  West 
[ndian  estates,  which  demanded  his  personal 
supervision.  In  1779  he  was  residing  at  Antigua, 
3ut,  returning  to  England  in  1784  for  his  health, 
died  on  April  16  on  board  the  Sandwich  packet. 
T  have  an  engraving  of  his  portrait  "  painted  in 
he  Tower  by  R.  Pine  1772";  but  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  picture  I  know  nothing,  as  it  is  not 
n  the  possession  of  our  family. 

By    his    will,  dated    April    6,    1779,    proved 

October    29,    1784    (P.C.C.    565    Rockingham), 

having  had  no  issue,  he  bequeathed  his  landed 

state  to  his  first  cousin,  William  Smith,  of  Man- 

hester  Square  and  of  Grenada  and  Antigua. 

V.  L.  OLIVER. 

Sunninghill. 

MONTAIGNE  (8th  S.  iv.  69,  98).— It  is  interesfc- 
ng  to  read  Montaigne's  opinion  of  Ronsard  as  a 
>oet  in  the  passage  quoted  by  MB.  SHERBORN. 
"he  poet's  contemporaries  had  a  similar  exalted 
dea  of  his  muse.  In  the  floral  games  of  Toulouse 
e  was  allotted  the  first  prize,  a  silver  eglantine  ; 
ut  this  was  deemed  so  far  below  his  merit  that 
he  town  subscribed  for  a  massive  silver  figure  of 
linerva,  which  was  forwarded  to  him  with  a 
ecree  "par  lequel  Ronsard  fat  de'clar^  par  ex- 
ellence  le  prince  des  pcetes."  He  was  also  the 
avourite  author  of  Mary  Stuart,  who  made  him 
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many  costly  presents,  among  which  was  a  Par- 
nassus in  silver,  with  this  inscription,  "A  Ron- 
sard,  1'Apollon  de  la  source  des  Muses." 

The  poet  was  in  favour  with  Charles  IX.,  who 
addressed  to  him  some  lines,  which  in  their 
modernized  form  run  thus  : — 

L'art  de  faire  des  vers,  dufc  on  s'en  indigner, 
Doit  etre  a  plus  haut  prix  quo  celui  de  regner. 
Tous  deux  Sgalement  nous  portons  des  couronnes, 
Mais  roi  je  les  regois,  poe'te  tu  les  donnes. 

But  Bonsard's  fame,  in  floating  down  the  stream 
of  time,  suffered  wreck.  As  modern  literature  ad- 
vanced, criticism  became  more  keen,  and  such 
competent  judges  as  Boileau,  Malherbe,  and  La 
Bruyere  passed  a  severe  judgment  on  his  verses. 
Bonsard  was  regarded  as  the  successor  of  Marot, 
and  Boileau,  in  his  '  Art  Poetique,'  thus  refers  to 
the  two  :— 

Marot fit  fleurir  les  ballades, 

Tourna  des  triolets,  rima  des  mascarades, 
A  des  refrains  regies  asservit  les  rondeaux, 
Et  montra  pour  rimer  des  chemins  tout  nouveaux. 
Ronsard,  qui  le  suiyit,  par  une  autre  me'thode, 
Reglant  tout,  brouilla  tout,  fit  un  art  a  sa  mode, 
Et  toutefois  long-temps  cut  un  heureux  destin. 
Mais  sa  muse,  en  frangais  parlant  grec  et  latin, 
Vit  dans  1'age  suivant,  par  un  retour  grotesque, 
Tomber  de  ses  grands  mots  le  faste  pedantesque. 

'  Chant  Premier.' 

C.    TOMLINSON. 

Highgate,  N. 

In  a  portion  of  these  lines  there  is  a  resemblance 
fco  Ovid's  *  Metamorphosis/  iv.  226  sqq.: — 
Ille  ego  sum,  dixit,  qui  longum  metior  annum ; 
Omnia  qui  video;  per  quern  videt  omnia  tellus  ; 

Mundioculus 

Ille  quidem  gelidos  radiorum  viribus  artus, 
Si  queat,  in  vivum  tentat  revocare  calorem. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

TENNYSONIANA  :  MS.  OF  'POEMS  BY  Two 
BROTHERS,'  1827  (8th  S.  iii.  426).-The  above- 
mentioned  MS.  was  purchased  by  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  of  New  York  (not  Dodd,  Meath  &  Co.,  of 
Boston),  from  the  Macmillans,  and  is  now  held  by 
them.  By  the  time  this  note  appears  in  print, 
however,  it  will  probably  have  passed  into  the 
possession  of  a  prominent  Chicagoian,  whose  name 
is  at  present  withheld,  unless  pending  negotiations 
come  to  nothing. 

The  catalogued  price  of  the  MS.  is  3,500  dollars 
but  I  am  informed  that  an  offer  of  3,000  dollars 
would  probably  be  accepted. 

From  the  description  given  by  MR.  GRAY  the 
following  appears  to  have  been  omitted  :  A  letter 
without  date,  accompanying  the  introduction  anc 
introductory  poem,  u  Arouse  thee,  0  Greece,"  in 
serted  with  the  title-page  of  the  volume  for  the 
reverse ;  one  leaf. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  also  call  attention  to  the 
fact  "that   the   manuscript   contains  ten  poem 
which  were  never  printed." 


When  the  name  of  the  purchaser  is  announced 
shall  again  communicate  with  '  N.  &  Q.' 

A.  MONTGOMERY  HANDY. 
New  Brighton,  N.Y.,  U.S. 

This  interesting  volume  appears  to  have  been 
omething  of  a  failure,  for  it  can  be  remembered 

about  1840  as  a  trade  remainder,  at  the  reduced 
mce  of  Is.  6(2.,  originally  5«.  and  7s.  It  may  be 
ossible  to  obtain  the  publishers'  paper  and  print 

account  of  his  venture  and  results.  A.  H. 

"THE  GENERAL  WOLFE"  (8th  S.  iv.  88).— 
["here  is  a  "  General  Wolfe  "  in  Warrington,  over 
whose  door  there  hung,  a  few  years  ago,  a  picture  of 
the  general.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 

There  is  an  inn  with  this  sign  at  Laxfield,  in  this 
county  (Suffolk).  W.  R.  TATE. 

Walpole  Vicarage,  Halesworth. 

N.  POCOCK,  ARTIST  (8th  S.  iv.  108,  197).— 
WINGEHAM  would  greatly  oblige  by  saying  by  a 
ine  direct  if  these  drawings  are  now  to  be  seen,  and 
where.  GEO.  CLULOW. 

51,  Belsize  Avenue,  N.W. 

SIR    WALTER  SCOTT   [BYRON]   AND    ARIOSTO 

(8th  S.  iv.  66,  172).— Others  had  borrowed  this 

'  masterthought  "  before   Byron.     See  examples 

by  two  writers  in  Tottel's  '  Misc.,'  1557  :— 

That,  with  his  idoll,  whom  he  made,  Pygmalion  fell  in 

loue. 
To  whom  he  honour  gaue,  and  deckt  with  garlandes 

swete, 

And  did  adourn  with  iewels  riche,  as  ia  for  louers  mete. 
Sometimes  on  it  he  fawned  :  some  time  in  rage  would 

crye  : 
It  was  a  wonder  to  beholde,  how  fansy  bleard  his  eye. 

Since  that  this  ymage  dam  enflamde  so  wyse  a  man  : 
My  dere,  alas  since  I  you  loue,  what  wonder  is  it  than  ] 

In  whom  hath  nature  set  the  glory  of  her  name  : 
And  brake  her  mould,  in  great  dispayre,  your  like  she 
could  not  frame.  Aber's  Reprint,  p.  131. 

In  eche  of  her  two  cristall  eyes, 
Smileth  a  naked  boye  : 
It  would  you  all  in  harte  suffise 
To  see  that  lampe  of  ioye. 

I  thinke  nature  hath  lost  the  moulde, 
Where  she  her  shape  did  take  : 
Or  els  I  doubt  if  nature  could, 
So  fair  a  creature  make, 

R.  R. 
Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

DERWENTWATER  (8th  S.  iv.  187). — Before  writing 
to  you  MR.  WARD  might  have  looked  at  the  last 
Greenwich  Hospital  return  at  the  British  Museum, 
or  asked  for  it  through  his  bookseller.  It  answers 
the  whole  of  his  questions,  and  its  price  is  two- 
pence. It  is  an  annual  paper,  presented  under 
statute. 

LION  HEAD  OF  THE  CENTURION  (8th  S.  iii. 
144;  iv.  194).— It  is  a  pity  <  N.  &  Q.'  should  be 
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The 


onted  length.    He  discusses  whether  the  death  of  Amy 
Robsart  took  place  at  the  orders  of  Leicester  and  with 


the  affent   for   disseminating    error 

v     J    ~f  *v^   P^nfnrinn  did    once  stand    at  I  K-oDaart  toofc  place  at  the  orders  of  Leicester  and  with 
figure-head  of  the  Centurion  did  ""••••*••    the  connivance  of  Queen  Eiizabeth.    8cottt  it  ia  kno 

Goodwood,  as  described  in  the  JScho,  but  it  was  acquitB  the  queen  of  all  participation  in  or  knowledge  of 
removed  about  sixty  years  ago.  The  history  of  it,  the  oflence,  and  shows  Leicester  seriously  concerned  in 
before  and  after,  is  given  in  Barrow's  '  Life  of  the  endeavour  to  undo  the  evil  entailed  by  his  own  tem 
'  D  419  '  to  which  I  may  add  that  in  1870 
' 


orary  yielding  to  the  malignant  influence  of  Varney, 


Mr.  Lang,  who  points  out  that  the 
p 


<wicb  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Civil  Engineer. 
J.  K.  LAUGHTON. 

THE  GRAY-FLY  (8th  S.  iv.  188).— The  insect 
thus  referred  to  is  none  other  than  the  old  trumpet- 
fly,  the  (EstruB  or  (Estrus  oris  of  the  Latins.  As 
schoolboys  we  translated  it  into  the  "  stinging-bee,'' 
however,  which  was  neither  as  accurate  nor  as 
Miltonian  as  the  Gray -fly. 

JNO.  BLOUNDELLE  BURTON. 

Barnes  Common. 


somewhat  disposed  to  believe  that  Scott  may  have 
excogitated  the  truth,  and  that  Leicester,  after  consent- 
ing to  the  death  of  his  consort,  made  abortive  efforts  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  his  own  orders.  Concerning 
the  end  of  '  Kenilworth,'  he  quotes  the  opinion  of  the 
Quarterly  that  "  the  immediate  circumstances  of  Amy's 
death,  as  she  rushes  to  meet  what  she  supposes  to  be  her 
husband's  signal,  almost  pass  the  limit  that  divides  pity 
from  horror.  It  is  what  Porster  [or  Foster]]  calls  it, 
the  seething  of  the  kid  in  the  mother's  milk.' "  In  the 
notes,  too,  Mr.  Lang  expands.  Among  them  is  one  on 
the  phrase,  "Quid  hoc  ad  Iphicli  bovea?"  which  has 
been  debated  in  •  N.  &  Q.'  Totally  unlike  the  other 


n        m  ,~  /oth  G    ^  RQ  i*9\      Will  C!mMA    illustrations  are  the  twelve   etchinga  by   M.  Lalause 

COL.  TORRENS  (8th  S.  iv.  68, 132).— Will ,  which  accompany  the  two  Volume8.  *Th/y  have  all  the 

kindly  furnish  me  with  any  further  information    lightness,  delicacy,  and  romance  which  characterize  the 


ing  Major-General  Sir  Hy.  Torrens?  As 
Torrens  he  took  a  lease,  in  1811,  of  Little 
Mulgrave  House,  Hurlingham,  for  sixty-one  years 
Perhaps  SIGMA  would  reply  direct,  as  the  matter 
is  hardly  one  of  general  interest. 

OHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 
49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 


illustrations  of  this  marvellous  etcher.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  volumes  are  worthy  of  the  companionship 
in  which  they  find  themselves. 


The   Warwick  Shakespeare.— Richard  III.    Edited  by 
C.  H.  Herford,  LittD.— Julius   Ccuar.     Edited  by 
Arthur  D.  Innes,  M.A.    (Blackie  &  Sons.) 
THE  "Warwick  Shakespeare"  supplies,  inconveniently 
.  shaped  volumes,  with  clear  typography,  a  collection  of 
I  should  be  very  grateful  for  a  brief  summary    Shakspearian  masterpieces,  printed,  with  some  slight 
of  the  professional  services  of  General  Sir  Henry    erasures,  from  the  Globe  edition.    Questions  of  date  and 

—     .  I  literary  history  are  dealt  with  in  the  introduction,  but 

"  the  larger  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  interpietative 
rather  than  the  matter-of-fact  order  of  scholarship." 
Each  volume  is  provided  with  a  glossary,  an  essay  upon 
metre,  and  an  index,  while  appendices  are  supplied  upon 
..matters  of  special  interest.  Judging  from  the  t»o 

148),— To  the  transcript  of  the  parish  register  of    T0iumes  as  yet  issued,  the  series  will  be  of  exemplary 
Burnsall,    1559-1700,  which  I  have  lately  pub- 
lished, I  have  added  some  notes  on  the  Craven 
pedigree  which  in  part  answer  the  letter  of  your 
correspondent  MR.  PINK. 


Torrens,  K.C.B.    Was  he  any  relation  to  Brigadier- 
General  Torrens,  of  Crimean  fame  1 

GOALTERULUS. 

CRAVEN  OF  SPERSHOLT  BARONETCY  (8th  S.  iv. 


value  for  purposes  of  tuition  or  study. 

By  Henry  Bucks  Gibbe. 


There  were  two  families  of  Craven  at  Appletree- 
wick  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  an  intermarriage  took  place  between  them 
in  1624.  Hence  there  has  arisen  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  between  persons  of  the  same  Christian 
name. 

If  MR.  PINK  will  send  me  his  address  I  shall 
be  glad  to  give  him  any  information  I  have  on  the  I  2"coSSt  of 


subject. 
Burnsall  Rectory. 


(Rev.)  W.  J.  STAVERT. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 


A    Colloquy  on  Currency. 

(Effingham  Wilson.) 

THE  name  on  the  title-page  will  commend  to  imny 
readers  of '  N.  &  Q.'  a  work  the  subject  of  which  cannot 
be  dealt  with  in  our  columns. 

THE  Journal  of  the  Ex-Libris  Society  gives  a  very 
interesting  and  striking  book-plate  of  Cipt.  Cook,  with 
an  admirable  paper,  illustrative  and  historical,  by  the 
editor.  Mr.  Bolton  continues  his  valuable  account  of 
'  The  Heraldry  and  Book  plates  of  some  British  Poets/ 
Another  instalment  of  Mr.  Baxter  Allan's  '  Annotated 

appears.  An  extra 
plate  gives  the  fine  book-plate  of  our  friend  Mr.  C.  Letson* 
Prince. 

'  IMMOHTALITV.  AND  RESURRECTION,'  by  Mr.  Grant 
Allen,  appears  in  the  Fortnightly,  and  strengthens  th*t 
vigorous  writer's  claims  to  omniscience.  What  is  said 
concerning  the  purpose  of  burial,  and  the  heaping  of 
stones  on  a  cairn — namely,  the  confinement  of  the  ub>  st 


Kenilworth.    By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.    With  an  Intro-    or  corpse,  and  the  protection  of  the  living  from  its  pon- 
duction  and  Notes  by  Andrew  Lang.  2  vole.  (Nimmo.)    Bible  reappearance— has  great  interest,  and  the  entire 
IN  the  prefatory  matter  to   the  delightful   reprint  of    article  is  worthy  of  attentive  perueal.     In  the' Ori^ir.H 
4  Kenilworth,1  now  added  to  the  "  Border  Edition  of  the    of  Crime,'  Mr.  W.  Bevan  Lewis  seems  to  show  that  >h 
Waverley  Novels,"  Mr.  Lang  delivers  himself  at  un-  I  influence  of  alcohol,  though  potent,  is  less  powerful  thaa 
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baa  often  been  asserted.  Mr.  W.  M.  Conway,  in '  The 
Climbing  of  High  Mountains,'  describes  some  sufficiently 
arduous  adventures,  and  has  eorae  valuable  suggestions 
as  to  the  means  by  which  altitudes  of  over  twenty 
thousand  feet  can  be  reached  without  loss  of  life.  '  Under 
British  Protection,'  by  Mr.  Theodore  Bent,  deals  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  its  littoral.  "  1793-1893  "  by  Mr. 
Albert  D.  Vandam,  draws  some  startling  comparisons 
between  the  French  Republicans  of  the  last  century  and 
those  of  to-day.  Mr.  Whitney  shows  that  athletics  are 
developing  in  the  United  States.  Prof.  Dowden  gives 
extracts  from  the  autobiography  of  an  Irish  "loyalist" 
of  the  last  century,  who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in 
repelling  the  French  invasion. — The  manner  in  which 
the  censure  of  Rome  was  passed  upon  '  The  Happiness  in 
Hell '  articles  of  Prof.  Mivart  is  explained  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  by  the  Rev.  Father  Clarke,  S.J.,  and  the 
very  decree  launched  against  the  professor  is  quoted. 
This  constitutes  edifying  reading  for  men  of  all  religions. 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  writes  on  '  The  Conduct  of  Friend- 
ship,' and  finds,  "  perhaps,  the  most  comprehensive  ana- 
lysis of  friendship  "  in  an  expansion  of  "that  part  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  which  St.  Paul  explains  the 
attributes  of  charity."  Lady  Jersey  writes  on  '  The  Trans- 
formation of  Japan,'  dealing  principally  with  the  changes 
in  its  feudal  system.  Mr.  William  Sharp  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  '  La  Jeune  Belgique,'  dealing  especially 
with  the  young  poets,  who  constitute  "  La  Parnasse 
Belgique."  'A  New  Stage  Doctrine,'  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
Aide,  is  in  part  provoked  by  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree's  recent 
lecture  on  'The  Imaginative  Faculty.'  Prof.  Michael 
Foster's  paper  on  '  Weariness '  is  the  Rede  lecture 
delivered  before  the  members  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  June  last.  It  is  physical  weariness  with  which 
the  professor  is  principally  concerned.  A  sufficiently 
animated  account  of  the  ways  of  poachers  and  game- 
keepers  is  given  by  Mr.  L'Aigle  Cole.  Mr.  A.  S.  North- 
cote  supplies '  American  Life  through  English  Spectacles.' 
— Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  contributes  to  the  New  Review 
an  estimate  of  f  The  Poetry  of  John  Donne.'  He  holds 
that  the  authoritative  edition  of  Donne  (which  he  him- 
self is  best  able  to  supply)  has  yet  to  be  given,  and  he 
quotes  poems  hitherto  unpublished,  The  bead  master 
of  Harrow  enters  upon  a  defence  of  the  methods  and 
morals  of  public  schools  in  England,  and  has  some  con- 
soling things  to  say  upon  points  which  have  caused 
widespread  uneasiness.  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  the 
author  of  '  Holy  Wells,'  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the 
results  of  the  recently  executed  excavations  at  Silchester. 
Two  articles  deal  with  theatres.  These  are  '  Opera  in 
England,'  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  and  the  third  part  of 
Mr.  Vandam's  '  The  Comedie  Frangaise  of  To-day.'  Mr. 
Rennel  Rodd's  '  Visit  to  the  Monasteries  of  Crete '  repays 
perusal. — The  most  popular  article  in  the  Century,  both 
as  regards  letterpress  and  illustrations,  is  that  upon 
*  Sights  at  the  Fair,'  dealing,  of  course,  with  the  exhi- 
bition at  Chicago.  To  a  select  public  '  The  Taoronina 
Note-book '  will  probably  make  mor  edirect  apneal.  'A 
Glance  at  Daniel  Webster  '  is  accompanied  b  soortrait 
o  iWeosters  poweriu  ou  no  iwno.,y  attractive  face. 
'  The  Author  of  Robinson  Crusoe1  iswellillustrated,  one 
picture  exhibiting  Defoe  in  the  pillory.  A  Woman  in 
the  African  Diggings '  repays  attention.  The  '  Leaves 
from  the  Autobiography  of  Salvini '  is  continued,  and  a 
sketch  by  Bret  Harte  is  begun. — Scribner's  opens  with 
a  paper  on  Izaak  Walton,  with  a  full-page  picture  of 
Ashbourne  Church  arid  other  illustrations  of  spots  sacred 
to  the  "gentle  angler."  Mr.  T.  R.  Sullivan  describes 
'A  Thackeray  Manuscript  in  Harvard  College  Library.' 
This  consists  of  the  MS.  of  the  '  Roundabout  Papers,' 
presented  to  the  institution  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  has  a  characteristic  article  on  '  Richard- 


son at  Home.'  'A  Letter  to  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.,'  is  from 
a  forthcoming  American  edition  of  Mr.  Lang's '  Letters  to 
Dead  Authors,'  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  additions  that 
will  appear  elsewhere  than  in  the  volume.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Lowell's  '  Clothes  Historically  Considered '  is  excellent. — 
Temple  Bar  depicts  '  A  Night  with  the  Trappists,'  sup- 
plies a  dramatic  account  of  '  The  Comte  de  Paris,'  and 
has  a  sorrowful  record  of  heroism  under  the  title  of 
« The  Pall  of  an  Army.'— Very  readable  is  Mr.  Tilley'a 
'The  Letters  of  Henry  the  Fourth'  in  Macmillaris. 
'Dwellers  in  Arcady,'  by  Mrs.  Ritchie, has  but  one  fault, 
it  is  too  short.  '  A  Chapter  on  Red  Coats,'  by  the  Hon. 
J.  W.  Fortescue,  has  much  interest,  antiquarian  and 
other.— In  the  Gentleman's  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel  writes 
upon  John  Addington  Symonds,  and  undertakes  the 
defence  of  what  is  called  the  "  Neo-Pagan  Movement." 
Dr.  Japp  writes  on  '  The  English  Sonnet  and  its  His- 
tory.' His  paper  is  good  enough  so  far  as  it  goes. — The 
English  Illustrated  has  '  Four  Favourite  Parts,'  by  Mr. 
Henry  Irving.  These  parts  appear  to  be  Hamlet, 
Richard  III.,  lago,  and  Lear.  Fine  pictures  of  Hamlet 
and  Lear  are  given.  '  Historic  Homes  of  England  '  ia 
continued,  the  second  part  of  Belvoir  Castle  appearing 
in  the  present  number.  In  the  copy  sent  us  the  mis- 
placement of  a  sheet  causes  some  confusion. — Most 
stirring  is,  in  Longman's,  Mr.  Froude's  third  lecture  on 
'  English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,'  the  account 
of  Sir  John  Hawkins  being  delightful  reading.  In  « At 
the  Sign  of  the  Ship '  Mr.  Lang  discourses  much  con- 
cerning the  supernatural. — The  Cornhill,  Belgravia,  All 
the  Year  Round,  and  the  Idler  have  the  usual  assort- 
ment of  sprightly  articles. 

PART  XXXII.  appears  of  Cassell's  Storehouse  of  Infor- 
mation. 


MR.  ELLIOT  STOCK  will  publish  shortly  a  facsimile  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  '  Imitation  of  Christ,'  printed  by 
Zainer  in  1470-1.  The  copy  from  which  the  reprint  has  • 
been  photographed  was  originally  in  tlie  library  of  St. 
Peter's  Monastery  at  Salisbury.  It  will  be  accompanied 
by  an  introduction  by  Canon  Knox  Little. 


Jjtoikea  i 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WK  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

W  S.  D.  ("  Though  lost  to  sight  to  memory  dear").— 
This  query  has  been  frequently  asked  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  with- 
out eliciting  any  satisfactory  reply.  See  6<»»  S.  xii.  260, 
344. 

C.  E.  ("  Last  Day  of  Century  ").— Dec.  31, 1900. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


.  IV.  SEPT.  16/93.] 
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LOXDOX,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1893. 


CO  N  T  E  N  T  8.— Ne  90. 

NOTES  — "  The  stone  that  loveth  iron,"  221— Etymology  of 
"Coach,"  222— Church  Minshull  Records,  224— Thomas 
Manby— Portrait  of  Mr.  H.  Huth— Rainborowe's  Attack 
on  Salee— Telegraph— Radical  Reformers— Cow-dung  for 
Fuel, 

QUERIES:— Duke  of  Kendal— Devonish :  Leoline  Jenkins 
_"Vim" — Author  of  Song— To  Condemn  to  Straw — H. 
Apolvard— Livery  and  Court  Cupboards,  227— Breamore 
Priory—'  The  Causidicado '— Cipher— "  II  Berni "  and  "  II 
Bernia"— Markwick— Encaustic  Tiles  at  Meesden— Game 
of  Rowley,  228— Martin  Bond— H.  B.  Carter— Thos.  Morton 
-British  Colours— Spinster,  229. 

REPLIES  -.—Sedan-chair,  229— Francis  Fairman,  D.D.,  230— 
'  The  English  Festival '— '  Greek  the  Language  of  Christ ' 
—  Redruth:  "  Feriae,"  "  Nundinse  "  —  Wedding  Knife  — 
John  Allan  Rolls,  231— Wm.  Brown.  Lord  Mayor— Ferreri : 
Acciajuoli— Malory's  '  Castle  Terabil,'  232— Sir  John  Fal- 
«t*ff— King's  Scholars'  Pond— Residence  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
233— "The  Dexterous  Charioteer  "—Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
334  — Sir  Fleetwood  Sheppard  — Manners  and  Vernon 
Mottoes— Southwell  Minster  Lectern— Archbishop  Tenison 
and  the  Tennysons,  235  —  Heraldry  —  Poets  Laureate- 
College  of  Collegiate  Church— Dante  and  Noah's  Art,  236 
— "  Amorous  "— "  Whips  "  in  the  Houie  of  Commons- 
Letter  of  Lamb  —  "  To  rush  "— Fynes,  237— Kilmarnock 
Willow— The  Pope's  Golden  Rose,  238— Lancashire  Pedi- 
grees—Henry V.— Sir  Thos.  Robinson,  239. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS:— Gausseron's  Lafenestre  and  Richten- 
berger's  '  Museum  of  the  Louvre  '  —  Leland's  '  Heine,' 
Vol.  IV.—'  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls  of  Henry  II.'— Atkin- 
son's Glynne's  '  Notes  on  the  Churches  of  Lancashire  '— 
Welch's  '  History  of  the  Monument  '—Durham's  '  Lone 
Star  of  Liberia.' 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 


"  THE  STONE  THAT  LOVETH  IRON." 
I  have  lately  been  listening  to  the  reading  of  one 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Tales  of  the  Crusaders,"  'The 
Betrothed.'  As  a  story,  it  is  written  in  the 
author's  pleasant,  but  somewhat  careless  style 
and  the  plot  is  skilfully  developed.  As  an 
attempt  to  get  behind  the  ages,  and  depict  the 
modes  of  thought,  language,  manners  and  customs 
of  the  past,  it  strikes  me  as  being,  in  common 
with  other  such  attempts,  a  failure.  Probably,  hac 
it  been  a  success  in  these  respects,  it  would  noi 
have  been  intelligible  to  most  modern  readers.  Th< 
time  of  the  story  is  that  of  Henry  II.,  1154-1189 
but  the  characters  speak  and  behave  almost  as  i 
they  were  contemporaries  of  the  author.  Thus 
with  reference  to  the  attractive  power  which  the 
heroine  exerts  on  the  hero,  who  is  in  the  doctor' 
hands,  one  of  the  characters  remarks  :  "  It  may  be 
that  more  powerful  was  the  magnet  that  drew  ou 
kinsman  hither,  than  aught  the  leech  could  do  tc 
withhold  him  "  (ch.  xvii.). 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  at  this  early 
period  the  only  generally  known  property  of  "  th 
atone  that  loveth  iron  "  could  be  separated  from 
the  mass  of  superstition  that  surrounded  it,  and  b 
made  the  subject  of  an  elegant  figure  of  speech 
According  to  the  superstition  of  the  age,  and  of 
much  later  time,  the  attractive  power  was  hindere 


y  garlic  ;  it  acted  only  by  night ;  it  was  even 
egarded  as  an  imposture  of  the  devil,  especially 
s  it  was  asserted  that  if  one  ounce  of  iron  filings 
were  added  to  ten  ounces  of  loadstone,  the  weight 
would  still  be  only  ten  ounces.     It  was  also  be- 
eved  that  magnetic  rocks  existed    capable    of 
rawing  out  the  iron  nails  of  any  ship  that  ap- 
>roacbed  near  them,  thus  affirming  the  statement 
f  Sindbad  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  The  legend  of 
tf  ahomet's  coffin  was  also  a  matter  of  faith.     A 
oadstone  held  in  the  hand  was  said  to  cure  the 
gout,  and  to  draw  out  dolour  and  pain  from  any 
)art  of  the  body  ;  worn  as  an  amulet  it  cured  the 
eadache  ;  it  also  acted  as  a  philter  or  love-charm ; 
f  taken  in  powder  it  would  draw  out  of  the  body 
bullets  or  arrow-heads ;  and  food  served  up  in 
dishes  of  loadstone  would  preserve  the  vigour  of 
routh.     These  and  sundry  other  wonderful  pro- 
Arties  may  be  found  elaborated  and  commented 
>n  with  his  usual  good  sense  and  learning  by  Sir 
Chomas  Browne  in  his  chapter  "  Concerning  the 
Loadstone." 

But  magnetism  as  a  science  did  not  take  root 
until  Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Colchester,  published  in  1600 
his  celebrated  work  *  De  Magneto/  a  folio  volume 
of  280  pages,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  the 
spirit  of  true  inductive  philosophy.  He  rebukes 
those  writers  who  copy  from  one  another  extra- 
vagant stories  concerning  the  attraction  of  magnets, 
such  as  a  magnet  losing  its  attractive  power  having 
it  restored  by  means  of  goats'  blood,  such  state- 
ments never  being  tested  by  experiments.  About 
this  time  were  invented  magnetic  toothpicks  and 
ear-pickers,  for  the  prevention  of  pains  in  the 
teeth,  eyes,  and  ears.  Some  years  ago  a  London 
hairdresser  patented  a  "  hygienic  hair-brush"; 
that  is,  in  the  back  of  the  brush  was  inserted  a 
horseshoe  magnet,  which  was  said  to  exert  a 
favourable  influence  on  the  head  of  the  user. 

The  so-called  attractive  power  of  the  loadstone 
for  iron  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  dis- 
covered in  a  country  in  Lydia  earned  Magnesia, 
from  which  are  derived  the  terms  magnet  and 
magnetism ;  but  little  or  no  importance  would  be 
attached  to  this  ore  of  iron  until  its  directive 
power  or  polarity  had  been  discovered  and  the 
compass  invented.  But  this  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  known  in  Europe  much,  if  at  all,  earlier 
than  1180,  but  may  have  been  known  to  the 
Chinese  before  that  date.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  Upper  Asia,  and  thence  communi- 
cated to  the  Chinese  by  their  Tartar  conquerors, 
and  so  became  gradually  spread  over  the  East.  In 
this  way  the  Crusaders  may  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  it.  At  first  the  compass  was  rudely 
formed,  consisting  merely  of  a  piece  of  magnetic 
iron  ore  tied  to  a  broad  cork,  and  set  floating  in  a 
dish  of  water.  An  artist  at  Amalfi,  on  the  shore 
of  Calabria  (in  the  direct  route  of  the  Crusaders), 
marked  the  end  that  pointed  north  with 
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Us,  the  armorial  bearing  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
From  its  directive  power  the  stone  now  received 
the  name  of  the  loadstone,  or  leading  stone. 

This  early  form  of  the  compass  is  referred  to 
under  the  name  of  marinicrc  in  a  French  poem  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  author 
is  Guyot  de  Provins,  and  his  MS.  is  in  the 
National  Library  at  Paris.*  After  referring  to  the 
methods  by  which  navigators  steer  their  course 
and  mentioning  the  pole-star,  he  proceeds, 

Un  art  font  qui  mentir  ne  peut, 

Par  la  vertue  de  la  mariniere, 

Un  pierre  laide  et  bruniere 

Ou  le  fers  Tolontiera  se  joint,— 

(an  art  they  possess  which  cannot  lie,  by  virtue  oi 
the  marinicre,  an  ugly  and  brown  stone,  to  which 
iron  adheres  of  its  own  accord). 

The  author  adds  that  a  needle  rubbed  on  the 
stone  points  to  the  pole-star  on  dark  nights,  when 
neither  star  nor  moon  is  seen  : — 

Quand  il  nuit  eat  tenebre  et  brune, 

Quand  ne  voit  estoile  ni  lune, 

Lor  font  a  1'aiguille  allumer, 

Puiz  ne  peut  ils  assorer. 

Oontre  1'estoile  va  le  pointe. 
"The  stone  that  loveth  iron,"  the  loadstone 
attracts  iron,  the  magnet  draws  iron  to  itself, 
these  are  expressions  which  popularly  represent,  or 
rather  misrepresent,  the  phenomena  that  actually 
occur.  There  is  a  well-known  law  that  electricities 
of  the  same  name  repel  each  other,  but  of  different 
names  attract.  Thus,  if  two  bar  magnets  or 
magnetic  needles  be  mounted  so  as  to  move  freely 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  north-seeking  pole 
of  one  be  presented  to  a  similar  pole  of  the  other, 
there  will  be  a  strong  repulsion.  The  same  effect 
will  occur  between  south  and  south.  But  if  the 
north  pole  of  one  be  presented  to  the  south  pole 
of  the  other,  or  vice  versa,  there  will  be  a  strong 
attraction. 

When  unmagnetized  iron  is  brought  not  into 
contact,  but  within  the  influence,  say,  of  the  north 
pole  of  a  magnet,  induction  takes  place— that  is, 
the  north  pole  induces  an  opposite  or  south  mag- 
netism in  the  iron,  and  thus  fulfils  the  condition 
whereby  the  two  bodies  attract  each  other ;  so  that, 
instead  of  the  popular  expression  that  the  magnet 
attracts  the  iron,  the  iron,  thus  temporarily  con- 
verted into  a  magnet,  contributes  its  share  in  the 
attraction  of  the  two  bodies. 

0.  TOMLINSON,  F.E.S. 


ETYMOLOGY  OP  «  COACH." 

(Continued  from  p.  186.) 

Having  thus  settled  the  preliminaries,  we  may 
next  inquire  into  the  history  of  coaches  in  England, 


*  Some  authorities  assign  the  poem  to  thejmiddle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  give  the  author's  name  as 
Hugo  Bertius.  The  language  is  the  French  of  the 
period. 


to  see  how  far  it  helps  us  towards  the  etymology 
of  the  English  word  "  coach."  In  this  portion  of 
my  notes  I  have  largely  drawn  upon  an  interesting 
and  learned  article  on  the  '  "R*i-li»  TTOQ  «*  n«>..: — „ 


Early  Use  of  Carriages 

m    England,'  &c.,   by  J.    H.    Markland,  which 
appeared  in  vol.  xx.  of  the  Archceologia,  in  1824. 

Dr.  Murray  does  not  commit  himself  to  any 
definite  statement  as  regards  the  exact  European 
language  through  which  English  "coach"  may 
have  been  borrowed  from  Hungarian ;  but  in 
Prof.  Skeat's  *  Dictionary '  it  is  given  as  derived 
from  French  coche.  The  historical  evidence,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  against  such  an  etymology. 

Before  any  coaches  were  imported  from  abroad 
people  rode  from  times  immemorial  in  chares,  close 
chares,  chariots,  and  whirlicotes  in  England. 
Fynes  Moryson  records  in  his  '  Itinerary,'  in  1617, 
that  coaches  were  rare  in  England  "sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago,"  but  in  his  days  "  pride  was 
so  far  increased,  as  there  be  few  gentlemen  of  any 
account"  who  had  not  their  coaches.  This  would 
give  the  earliest  date  of  the  use  of  coaches  in  Eng- 
land as  about  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  or  Mary 
Tudor,  which  agrees  well  with  evidence  received 
from  other  sources. 

We  often  find,  even  nowadays,  the  statement 
repeated  that  coaches  were  first  introduced  into 
England  by  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  1580, 
though  it  was  pointed  out  many  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Pegge  that  the  earl  died  the  year  before,  in  1579. 
Then  we  have  the  authority  of  Stow's  '  Summary 
of  the  English  Chronicles'  that  Walter  Rippon 
made  a  coach  for  the  Earl  of  Rutland  in  1564,* 
which  was  the  first  coach  ever  made  in  England. 
Kippon  was  the  coachmaker,  who,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  made  the    first    hollow  turning 
coach  for  the  queen,  i.  e.,  a  coach  with  a  flexible 
wheel-base.     The  year  1564,  it  will  be  noted,  is 
the  same  date  when,  according  to  Stow  again 
Boonen,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Dutch  coachman    is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  use  of  coaches  into 
England.     On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  note 
found  among  Bishop  Kennel's  papers  stating  that 
in    his    days  J.   Chamberlayne,  Esq.,   of   Petty 
France,   Westminster,   had    in   his  possession    a 
picture  of  his  grandfather,  Sir  Thomas  Chamber- 
layne, of  Prestbury,  in  Gloucestershire,  which  had 
an  inscription  .on  it  recording  the  fact  that  it  was 
Sir  Thomas  who  brought  to  England   the  first 
coaches  and  watches  ever  seen  here.    On  turning 
to  the  '  Calendars  of  State  Papers  '  we  find  that 
Sir  Thomas  was  the  ambassador  of  Edward  VJ.  to 
;he  Low  Countries,  that  he  was  recalled  by  the 
sing  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  but  did  not  leave 
Flanders  for  England  still  some  time  after  Oct.  14, 
1554,  on  which  date  the   Regent,  Queen   Mary 
of  Hungary,  informed  by  letter  her  namesake  of 
England  that  Sir  Thomas  was  then  shortly  return- 


*  But  according  to  Adams,  and  also  a  short  note  in 
vol.  xxx.  of  the  Arckceologia,  in  1555. 
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ing  temporarily  to  England.  Two  years  after  this 
date,  in  1556,  Sir  Thomas  Hoby  offers  the  use  of 
his  coach  to  Lady  Cecil  (according  to  the  'Burghley 
Papers'),  and  this  is  the  earliest  quotation  under 
the  word  "  coach  "  in  the  '  N.  E.  D.'  Sir  Thomas 
Hoby  was,  no  doubt,  a  kinsman  of  Sir  Philip 
Hoby,  Sir  Thomas  Chamberlayne's  successor  at 
the  Court  of  Brussels. 

What  we  know,  therefore,  of  the  introduction  of 
coaches  into  England  and  their  early  use  here 
seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
introduced  from  the  Low  Countries  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  recorded  in  history  that  would  prove 
that  although  the  article  itself  was  imported  from 
the  Netherlands  the  name  for  it  was  derived  from 
a  French  source,  and  consequently  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  obtained  from 
the  same  quarter.* 

As  regards  the  features  of  the  new  kind  of  car- 
riages, the  bodies  of  the  first  English  coaches  were 
not  suspended.  On  Hoefnagel's  printf  of  Non- 
such Palace,  in  1582,  Queen  Elizabeth  is  shown 
riding  in  a  state  coach  apparently  without  any 
vestige  of  straps  or  springs.  The  sketch  of  this 
conveyance  is  reproduced  in  the  Archceologia  and 
also  in  Gardiner's  '  Student's  History  of  England.' 
Either  because  the  roads  were  bad  or  because  the 
carriages  were  badly  hung  or  not  hung  at  all, 
ladies  in  delicate  health  preferred  to  be  carried  in 
litters,  like  Lady  Willoughby,  in  1589,  whose 
husband  applied  to  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury 
for  the  loan  of  her  litter  and  furniture,  as  his  wife's 
sickness  did  not  allow  her  to  travel  either  on  horse- 
back or  in  a  coach.  The  earliest  quotations  in  the 
*  N.  E.  D.'  for  a  "  Carroch,  or  hanging  coach,"  is 
1610,  and  for  "  Caroce,  coche,  chariot,"  1598.  J 

Taylor,  the  water  poet,  referring  to  the  year 
1564,  says  that 

"  indeed  a  coach  was  a  strange  monster  in  those  days, 
and  the  eight  of  them  put  both  horse  and  man  into 
amazement;  some  eaid  it  was  a  great  crabshell  brought 
out  of  China,  and  some  imagined  it  to  be  one  of  the  Pagan 
temples,  in  which  the  Cannibals  adored  the  Devil."§ 


The  various  spellings  of  the  English  word  during 
the  sixteenth  century  are,  coche,  cochte,  cosche  and  coyche, 
and  not  till  1606  do  we  find  coach. 

f  In  Braun's  '  Civitates  Orbia  Terrarum.'  Another 
•ketch  in  the  same  book  shows  the  queen  with  her  maids 
in  another  kind  of  vehicle.  One  oi  the  maids  is  seated 
in  the  "boot." 

|  According  to  Green's  'Tu  quoque,'  coaches  were 
kept  for  the  country  and  carroches  for  London.  On 
the  other  hand,  Lady  Compton,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  wants  "  carroaches"  for  herself  and 
her  womanfolk  when  travelling,  and  carriages  for  the 


rof.  Diez  will  be  glad  to  find  in  this  passage  some 
historical  proof  towards  his  etymology  of  "  coach  "  from 
"  crabshell."  Another  link  in  his  evidence  might  be  that, 
according  to  Father  Semedi.  the  Italians  did  obtain  their 
first  coaches  from  China  (Cf.  Sir  Geo.  Staunton'g  '  Em- 
bassy to  China,'  vol.  ii.  p.  75). 


The  water  poet  also  mentions  that  people  riding 
in  carriages  in  the  paved  streets  of  London  were, 
in  his  days,  a  good  deal  "  tost,  tumbled,  jumbled, 
and  rumbled,"  from  which  Markland  concluded 
that  the  carriages,  even  in  those  days,  had  no  springs 
yet.  Probably  he  is  right,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
carriages  on  springs  require  a  good  road  just  as 
much  as  those  without  them.  W.  Bridges  Adams 
mentions  it  in  his  '  History  of  Pleasure  Carriages ' 
(London,  1837)  that  the  macadamized  streets  of 
London  and  excellent  roads  of  England  allowed 
the  use  of  harder  springs,  and  that  when  the  same 
English  carriages  were  taken  to  Paris  and  used  in 
the  streets  there,  they  caused,  he  understood, 
French  servants  to  spit  blood  from  violent  and  con- 
tinued concussion.  He  does  not  say  anything 
about  their  masters. 

The  coaches  in  the  water  poet's  days  were  pro- 
bably hung  on  straps.  I  can  testify,  from  personal 
experience  gained  during  a  long  journey  in  an  old 
family  coach,  hung  on  straps,  along  some  execrable 
roads  in  Hungary,  that  straps,  upholstered  seats, 
and  an  elastic  roof  to  the  coach  greatly  add  to  the 
miseries  of  the  journey  when  the  roads  are  bad. 
Probably  the  old  English  coach  builders  had  not 
yet  learnt  the  secret  of  how  to  hang  a  coach 
properly,  as,  even  so  late  as  1673,  Sir  William 
d'Avenant  complained  that  the  English  coaches 
were  uneasily  hung. 

As  regards  the  history  of  coaches  in  France. 
Henry  IV.  was  assassinated  in  1610.  Soon  after 
his  death  some  engravings  were  published,  repre- 
senting him  being  murdered  in  his  carriage  by 
Ravaillac.  It  is  from  these  that  Roubo  has  had 
the  sketches  of  the  three  carriages  on  his  plate  172 
engraved.  They  are  simply  square  boxes,  measur- 
ing by  scale  six  feet  in  length  by  three  and  half 
feet  in  width,  on  four  wheels  of  the  same  dia- 
meter, without  any  springs  or  straps,  and  seating 
six  persons  in  all,  namely  two  with  their  backs  to 
the  horses,  two  facing  them,  and  two  more,  one 
in  each  of  the  two  "  boots,"  at  the  sides.  Each 
vehicle  had  a  roof  resting  on  light  columns,  and 
curtains  to  draw  or  to  let  down.  This  agrees  well 
with  the  received  accounts  of  the  incident,  accord- 
ing to  one  version  of  which  Henry  rode  in  an  open 
carriage,  and  according  to  another  that  as  soon  as 
the  fatal  blow  was  delivered  by  the  assassin,  the 
king's  attendants,  who  rode  with  him  in  the  car- 
riage, drew  the  curtains  and,  hiding  the  king  from 
public  view,  assured  the  enraged  people  that  he 
!  was  only  wounded. 

Roubo  cannot  tell  us  what  the  name  of  this  kind 
of  vehicles  was  .*  One  of  them  bears  the  king's 
initial  and  an  escutcheon  with  the  lilies  of  France, 
and  may  have  been  the  coche  referred  to  in  his 
letter  to  Sully.  But  it  will  be  seen  from  the  de- 


*  In  the  Calepin  of  1594,  arcera  and  carpentum  are 
rendered  in  French  as  "  chariot  branlant ''  and  pilentum 
as  "  char  ou  coche.'1 
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scription  of  them  given  above  that,  whatever  their 
name  was,  they  do  not  bear  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  either  an  English  coach  of  oar  days  or 
Hungarian  kocsi.* 

The  vehicle  "  branlant  et  moulte  riche  "  sent  by 
Ladislaus  V.  of  Hungary  to  Mary  of  Anjou,  the 
Queen  of  Charles  VII.,  in  1457,  was  evidently  not 
copied  and  forgotten  in  consequence,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Sauval,  the  historian  of  Paris  (1724),  who, 
on  the  authority  of  old  Madame  Pilou,  records  in 
his  book  that  hanging  coaches  (carrosses)  were  un- 
known in  Paris  before  the  final  years  of  the  Holy 
League,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  first  who  used  one,  we  are  told,  was  a 
Madame  Bordeaux,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  apothe- 
cary of  the  name  of  Favereau  in  Paris,  a  friend  and 
neighbour  of  Madame  Pilou.  The  old  lady  could  not 
tell  exactly  what  the  conveyance  was  like,  but  it 
was  not  anything  like  the  carrosses  in  her  old  age. 
She  remembered,  however,  that  the  body  was 
hung  by  straps  or  cords,  and  that  one  had  to  mount 
into  it  by  iron  steps.  Two  horses  used  to  draw  it 
in  town  and  four  on  journeys  into  the  country.  It 
was  a  novel  sight  to  the  Parisians,  and  crowds  of 
children  and  loafers  used  to  run  after  it  whenever 
it  appeared  in  the  streets. 

On  the  other  hand,  Marguerite  de  Valois  men- 
tions in  her  '  Me" moires  '  (ed.  Paris,  1842,  p.  64), 
that  when  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Alen$on, 
escaped  from  Paris  on  Sept.  15, 1575,  he  walked  as  far 
as  the  Porte  de  St.  Honore,  where  Jean  de  Seymer, 
his  confidant,  waited  for  him  "avec  le  carrosse 
d'une  dame."  It  would  have  been  surprising, 
indeed,  if  hanging  coaches  had  been  unknown  just 
in  those  days  at  the  French  Court,  considering  that 
the  late  King  of  France  (Charles  IX.)  had  only  a 
few  years  before  married  Isabel  (Elizabeth),  the 
daughter  of  Maximilian  II.  of  Austria,  King  of 
Hungary,  in  which  country  hanging  carriages  were 
already  known  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and 
in  extensive  use,  as  we  have  seen.  L.  L.  K. 
(To  le  continued.) 


CHURCH  MINSHULL,  OLD  CHURCH  RECORDS. 
(Concluded from  8«»  S.  iii.  124,) 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  letters,  &c., 
of  Sir  William  Brereton's  concerning  the  surrender 
of  the  city  of  Chester,  along  with  the  conditions 
agreed  to  by  both  the  parties.  They  are  addressed 
to  the  "  Speaker  of  the  Honorable  House  of  Com- 
mons ": — 

The  care  of  preeerving  this  City  from  mine  (being 
the  most  considerable  in  this  part  of  the  Kingdom)  in- 
vited to  entertain  a  Treaty,  wherein  at  least  ten  days 
were  spent  in  Several  Transactions,  the  Enemy  still 
using  protractions  and  delayes  in  hope  of  their  expected 
Relief;  for  which  end,  strong  preparations  were  made, 

*  They  are  very  much  like  the  carriage  in  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  maids  are  riding  on  Hoefnagel's 
print. 


whereof  we  received  frequent  Advertisements  from 
several  persons,  That  Ashley  and  Vaughan  had  united 
their  Forces,  and  lay  hovering  about  Bridgenorth.  Their 
intention  was  to  have  joyned  with  the  Welch  Forces 
under  Lord  St.  Paul,  with  those  Irish  that  came  over  in 
December  last,  and  those  other  now  lately  Landed 
at  Blew-Morris,  who  were  part  of  the  Lord  Digbies 
Regiment,  some  whereof  are  English,  and  some  Lor- 
rainers,  as  these  Intercepted  Letters  inclosed  mention. 
To  prevent  the  Conjunction  of  which  Forces,  I  sent  three 
Regiments  of  Horse,  the  Warwickshire,  the  Reformadoes 
Regiment,  and  part  of  the  Staffordshire  Horse,  and  some 
of  the  Cheshire  Dragoons,  together  with  some  of  Colonel 
Mittons  Horse  and  Foot,  which  party  was  Commanded 
by  Colonel  Mitton,  who  marched  to.Ruthin  upon  Satur- 
day night  Jan.  24,  intending  to  fall  upon  the  Enemy  in 
their  Quarters,  but  the  Enemy  escaped  and  marched  to 
Denbigh,  and  so  towards  Conway  ;  Neverthelesse  our 
Forces  came  most  seasonably  :  for  Ruthin  Castle  was  so 
unprovided,  as  that  we  have  now  great  hopes  of  Re- 
ducing that  strong  Castle,  however  the  Conjunction  of 
the  Enemies  Forces  is  hereby  prevented,  which  might 
probably  occasion  the  Enemies  Retreat,  after  they  had 
Quartered  three  or  four  dayes  about  Bridge-North  and 
Shiffnall,  and  had  drawn  out  some  email  pieces,  and  two 
cases  of  Jacks.  So  as  the  Besieged  being  now  hopelesse 
of  Relief  sent  out  their  Commissioners  Jan.  30,  to  Treat 
with  ours  whose  names  are  herein  inclosed.  The  number 
was  proposed  by  them,  and  was  rather  assented  to  by  us, 
to  the  end  better  satisfaction  might  be  given  to  the  Com- 
mon Souldiers,  when  some  of  their  own  officers  were 
instructed  and  imployed  in  Treating  and  making  Com- 
positions for  them,  that  they  might  thereby  be  also 
obliged  to  restrain  their  Souldiers  from  Plunder  and 
violation  of  what  is  concluded  and  agreed  upon.  The 
first  day  nothing  was  concluded  upon.  This  day  Jan.  31 
they  were  mighty  importunate  that  the  Treaty  might  be 
continued,  and  respited  until  Monday  morning  at  nine  of 
the  Clock ;  which  being  refused,  as  by  my  last  Letter 
appears,  they  delayed  not  to  enter  into  a  Treaty ;  where- 
upon it  was  concluded  to  be  delivered  upon  the  enclosed 
Conditions,  whereunto  it  was  the  rather  assented,  to  pre- 
vent the  Plunder  of  the  City,  which  could  not  have  been 
preserved,  if  it  had  not  been  taken  by  composition.  That 
which  further  remains  is  satisfying  the  Souldiers  and 
setling  of  the  City,  which  will  prove  a  work  of  great 
difficulty,  wherein  my  Endeavours  shall  not  be  wanting 
to  the  uttermost  of  my  Abilities,  or  to  serve  the  Publique 
in  any  other  imployment  commanded  and  shall  ever 
professe  myself  to  be,  Sir,  Your  most  faithful  Friend  and 
numble  Servant,  WILLIAM  BRERETON. 

Chester  Suburbs,  Febr.  2, 1645. 

Though  this  Letter  was  Dated  Febr.  2,  yet  I  thought 
it  to  stay  the  Messenger  untill  we  were  able  to  send  you 
;he  certainty  that  we  were  possessed  of  the  City,  What 
Ordnance,  Arms,  or  Ammunition,  or  what  Irish  are 
mind  therein,  you  may  expect  to  receive  an  Accorapt  in 
my  next.  I  do  not  hear  any  further  Reports  of  the 
[rish,  neither  do  I  believe,  they  will  be  now  lesse  forward 
to  adventure  into  these  parts.  WILLIAM  BRERETON. 

Chester,  Febr.  3, 11  of  the  Clock. 

Articles,  concluded  and  agreed  upon  February  1, 1645, 
Between  the  Commissioners  appointed  on  the  behalf  of 
John  Lord  Byron,  Field-Martial  General  of  North  Wales, 
and  Governour  of  Chester  on  the  one  part ;  and  the  Com- 
missioners on  the  behalf  of  Sir  William  Brereton  Baronet, 
Commander  in  chief  of  all  the  Forces  of  Cheshire,  and 
at  the  League  before  Chester,  on  the  other  part,  for  the 
Surrender  of  the  City  of  Chester,  with  the  Castle  and 
Fort  thereof. 

1.  That  the  Lord  Byron,  and  all  Noblemen,  Com- 
manders, Officers,  Gentlemen  and  Souldiers,  and  a"1 
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Other  Persona  whatsoever  now  residing  in  the  City  of 
Chester,  and  the  Castle  and  Fort  thereof,  shall  have 
liberty  to  march  out  of  the  said  City,  Castle  and  Fort,  in 
all  their  Apparel  whatsoever,  and  no  other  or  more 
Goods,  Horse,  or  Arms,  than  hereafter  mentioned,  viz. 
The  Lord  Byron,  with  his  Horse  and  Arms,  and  ten  men 
with  their  Horses  and  Arms  to  attend  him ;  Also  his 
Lady  and  Servants,  two  Coaches  and  four  Horses  in  either 
of  them  for  the  accommodating  of  them ;  and  such  other 
Ladies  &  Gentlewomen,  as  the  said  Lord  Byron  shall 
think  meet,  and  with  eighty  of  the  said  Lords  Books, 
and  all  his  Deeds,  evidences,  manuscripts,  and  writings 
in  his  possession ;  The  said  Lord,  his  Lady,  nor  any  their 
Attendants  carrying  amongst  them  all  above  fourty 
pounds  in  Money,  and  twenty  pounds  in  Plate ;  The  rest 
of  the  Noblemen,  with  their  Ladies  and  Servants,  to 
inarch  with  their  Horses,  each  of  the  said  Lords  attended 
with  four  men,  their  Horses  and  Arms,  every  such  Noble- 
man carrying  with  him  not  above  Thirty  pounds  in 
Money ;  Every  Knight  and  Colonel  to  march  with  two 
men,  their  Horses  and  Arms;  no  such  Knight  or 
Colonel  to  carry  with  him  above  ten  pound  in 
Money;  Every  Lieut.  Colonel,  Major,  and  Captain  of 
Horse,  with  one  Man.  their  Horses  and  Arms.  No  such 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Major,  or  Captain,  carrying  with 
them  above  five  pounds  in  Money ;  Every  Captain  of 
Foot,  Esquire,  Graduate,  Preaching  Minister,  Gentleman 
of  quality,  the  Advocate  and  Secretary  to  the  Army, 
every  of  them  with  his  own  Horse  and  Swords,  the 
Ministers  without  Swords,  none  of  them  carrying  with 
them  above  fifty  shillings  and  the  Ministers  to  have  all 
their  own  manuscripts  of  Notes  and  Evidences,  Lieu- 
tenants, Cornets,  Esquires,  and  other  inferior  officers  in 
Commission  on  Foot,  with  every  man  his  Sword  and  not 
above  twenty  shillings  in  Money;  All  Troopers,  Foot- 
•ouldiers,  Gunpowder-makers,  Canoneers,  and  all  others, 
not  before  mentioned,  to  march  without  Horse  and 
Arms :  and  that  none  of  the  Persons  before  mentioned, 
shall  in  their  March,  after  they  are  out  of  the  City  and 
liberty  thereof,  be  plundered,  searched,  or  molested. 

2.  That  all  women  of  what  degree  soever,  that  please 
to  march  out  of  the  City,  shall  have  all  their  Apparel 
with  them;  And  such  Officers  Wives  (whose  Husbands 
are  Prisoners,  or  absent)  may  carry  away  such  sums  of 
money  with  them,  as  are  allowed  by  these  Articles,  to 
Commanders,  Officers,  and  Gentlemen  of  their  Husbands 
qualities,  and  no  more. 

3.  That  none  of  the  Commanders,  Officers,  or  Souldiers, 
or  any  other,  at,  or  before  their  marching  out  of  the  City, 
Castle  or  Fort,  do  injure,  or  plunder  the  person  or  goods 
of  any,  nor  carry  any  thing  away  out  of  the  City,  Castle, 
or  Fort  but  what  is  their  own,  and  hereby  allowed. 

4.  That  all  Citizens,  and  others,  now  residing  within 
the  City,  shall  be  saved  and  secured,  in  their  persons,  and 
their  goods  and  estates  within  the  City  and  Liberties 
thereof;    preserved  and  kept  from    the    plunder  and 
violence  of  the  Souldiers,  and  have  the  like  freedom  of 
Trade,  as  other  Cities  and  Towns  under  the  Parliaments 
protection  have,  and  such  Immunities  as  they  of  right 
ought  to  have ;  And  every  such  Merchant,  and  Trades- 
man of  Chester,  as  shall  desire  to  go  into  North-Wales, 
to  look  after  his  Goods,  shall  have  a  pass  to  go  thither, 

id  return  back  again,  he   first   giving  security,  that 

during  his  absence  he  will  do  no  Act  to  the  prejudice  of 

Parliament ;  an  1  that  no  such  person  shall  at  any 

me,  without  Licence,  carry  more  moneys  with  him  then 
sufficiently  to  defray  the  charge  of  his  journey,  an>l  that 
all  Citizens  and  other  Inhabitants,  who  shall  now,  or 
icreafter  desire  to  march  out  of  the  City  of  Chester,  and 

at  act  any  thing  against  the  Parliament ;  His  or  their 

ives  or  Families,  to  have  the  benefit  of,  and  priviledge 
of  Inhabitants. 


5.  That  such  officers  and  Sonldiers  as  shall  be  left  sick 
or  wounded,  within  the  City  of  Chester,  or  Castle  or  Fort 
thereof,  shall  have  liberty  to  stay  until  their  recovery, 
and  then  have  pusses  to  Conway ;  or  any  of  the  Kings 
Garrioons  not  blocked  up  in  the  meantime,  to  be  pro- 
vided for. 

6.  That  the  said  Lord  Byron,  Noblemen,  Commanders, 
Gentlemen,  Officers  and  Souldiers,  and  all  others  that 
shall  march  out  of  Town  shall  have  liberty  to  march  to 
Conway,  and  five  days  are  allowed  them  to  march  thither, 
with  a  Convoy  of  200  Horse.    The  Welsh  Officers  and 
Souldiers  to  have  liberty  to  go  to  their  own  homes  ;  and 
all  of   them    to   have    free   Quarter  in  their   March, 
and  twelve  carriages  if  they  shall  have  occasion  to  use  so 
many  ;  which  carriages  are  to  be  returned  in  the  sixth 
day ;  and  passes  be  given  them  for  their  safe  return  to 
Chester;  and  that  they  be  secured  untill  they  return 
thither. 

7.  That  no  Souldier  in  his  March  shall  be  inveigled  or 
enticed  from  his  Colours  or  command,  with  any  promise 
or  inducement  whatsoever. 

8.  That  all  such  persons,  Citizens  or  others,  who  have 
Families  in  Chester,  and  are  now  in  places  remote  thence, 
shall  have  the  like  benefit  of  these  Articles,  as  those  who 
are  now  resident  in  the  City. 

9.  That  the  friends  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Liech- 
field,  or  any  of  those  whose  dead  Bodies  are  not  interred 
in  Chester,  shall  have  two  Monthes  time  to  fetch  them 
thence,  whither  they  please  provided  that  none  of  them 
come  attended  with  above  twenty  Horse. 

10.  That  no  Church  within  the  City,  Evidences  or 
writings  belonging  to  the  same  shall  be  defaced. 

11.  That  such  Irish  that  were  born  of  Irish  parents,  and 
have  taken  part  with  the  Rebels  in  Ireland,  and  now  in 
the  Citv,  shall  be  prisoners. 

12.  That  all  tho*e  Horses  and  Arms  belonging  to  those 
that  march  out,  and  not  by  those  Articles  allowed  to  be 
taken  and  carried  out  of  the  City;  Except  such  Horses 
as  are  proper  goods  of  the  Citizens,  and  the  Inhabitants 
that  shall  remain  in  the  City  before  the  delivery  of  the 
same,  be  brought,  the  Horses  into  the  Castle  Court,  the 
Arms  into  the  Shirehall,  where  Officers  shall  be  appointed 
to  receive  them. 

13.  That  in  consideration  hereof,  the  same  City  and 
Castle,  without  any  fighting  or  defacing  thereof,  with  all 
the  Ordnance,  Arms.  Ammunition,  and  all  other  furniture, 
and  provisions  of  war  therein  whatsoever,  except  what  is 
allowed  to  be  carried  away,  and  formerly  herein  men- 
tioned, with  the  County  Palatine,  Seal,  Sword,  and  all 
Records  in  the  Castle,  without  diminution,  Imbezeling 
or  defacing,  be  delivered  unto  the  said  Sir  William  Brere- 
ton.  or  such  as  he  shall  appoint,  for  the  use  of  King  and 
Parliament,  upon  Tuesday  next  being  the  third  of  this 
instant  February  1645,  by  ten  of  the  Clock  in  Afternoon. 

14.  That  the  Fort,  with  all  the  Arms,  Ordnance,  Am- 
munition, and  provision  therein,  of  what  sort  soever,  not 
formerly  granted  or  allowed  of,  upon  the  signing  of  these 
Articles.be  delivered  to  Sir  William  Brereton,  or  to  such 
as  he  shall  appoint. 

15.  That  upon  signing  of  these  Articles,  all  prisoners 
in  the  City,  Castle,  and  Fort,  that  have  been  in  Arms  for 
the  Parliament  or  imprisoned  for  adhering  thereunto, 
shall  immediately  be  set  at  liberty. 

16.  That  the  Convoy  shall  not  receive  any  injury,  in 
their  going  or  coming  back,  and  shall  have  three  days 
allowed  for  their  return. 

17.  That  if  any  person  concerned   in   any  of  these 
Articles,  shall  violate  any  part  of  them,  such  persons 
shall  loose  the  benefit  of  all  the  said  Articles. 

18.  That  upon  the  siuning  of  these  Articles,  sufficient 
hostages,  such  as  shall  ba  approved  off,  be  given  for  the 
performance  of  all  said  Articles. 
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Signed  by  us.  the  Commissioners  appointed  on  bebalf 

of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Byron. 
Edmund  Varney  John  Johnson 

John  Robinson  Christo.  Blease 

Thomas  Cholmundley         William  Ince 
Peter  Griffith  John  Werden 

Henry  Leigh  Edward  Moreton 

Thomas  Thropp  Thomas  Bridge 

What  is  done  by  the  Commissioners  is  confirmed  by 

John  Byron. 

Commissioners  for  Sir  William  Brereton 


Colonel  John  Booth 
Colonel  Jo.  Bower 
Col.  Robert  Duckenfield 
Col.  Mich.  Jones 
Col.  Chidley  Coot 
Col.  Jo.  Carter 


Roger  Wilbraham  Esquire 
Adjutant  General  Louthian 
Jona  Bruen  Esquire 
Lieut.  Col.  Hunt 
Lieut.  Col.  Venables 
Master  Bradshaw 


ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS,  F.R.H.S. 
Poundfald,  near  Penclawdd. 


THOMAS  MANBY  (1769-1834),  REAR-ADMIRAL. 
—This  was  the  Captain,  afterwards  Rear- Admiral 
Manby,  whose  name  was  associated  with  that  of 
Queen  Caroline  when  Princess  of  Wales.  (0.  J. 
Palmer's  '  Perlustration  of  Great  Yarmouth,'  1875, 
vol.  iii.  p.  212.)  He  was  born  Jan.  1,  1769,  the 
second  son  of  Matthew  Pepper  Manby,  Esq.,  of 
Wood  Hall,  Hilgay,  co.  Norfolk,  and  brother  to 
Capt.  George  Wm.  Manby,  F.R.S.  (ob.  1854) 


hands  of  an  etcher  of  repute,  with  the  request 
that  he  would  follow  it  as  closely  as  possible. 
The  result  was  lamentable  ;  but  after  repeated 
experiments  in  alteration  I  was  in  despair  as  to 
an  adequate  likeness,  and  let  the  wretched  thing 
pass.  Nevertheless,  I  preserved  the  faded  photo- 
graph, ever  on  the  look  out  for  some  one  who 
would  do  it  justice.  Seeing  some  admirable  like- 
nesses by  Mr.  T.  D.  Scott,  I  resolved  to  try  once 
more,  with  the  result  that  from  the  faded  photo- 
graph he  evolved  so  good  a  likeness  that  it  seems 
to  speak  to  me  as  I  look  at  it.  The  best  of  my 
best  friends  lives  again  so  far  as  portraiture  can 
make  him  do  BO.  This  drawing  I  lent  to  Mr. 
Quaritch  to  be  engraved,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
my  memoir  of  the  subject  of  it  in  the  '  Dictionary 
of  Book  Collectors.'  Any  possessor  of  the  Huth 
catalogue  may  now  for  a  trifle  replace  the  libel  I 
grieve  to  think  of  by  an  excellent  likeness  by 
applying  to  Mr.  Quaritch.  I  hope  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  I  have  not  the  smallest  pecuniary 
interest  in  it  myself.  F.  S.  ELLIS. 

RAINBOROWE'S  ATTACK  ON  SALEE. — Your  re- 
viewer of  Mr.  Barrett's  work  on  the  '  Trinity  House 
of  Deptford'  mentioDS  John  Dunton's  pamphlet  on 
William  Rainborowe's  Attack  on  Salee '  in  1637. 


formerly  barrack-master  at  Yarmouth,  who  received    This  little  book  is  very  rare.     I  never  saw  but  one 
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2,000?.  from  Parliament  for  the  invention  of  the 
rocket  and  other  kinds  of  apparatus  for  saving  life 
from  shipwreck.  Capt.  Manby,  who  married  by 
licence,  at  Northwold,  co.  Norfolk,  on  March  1, 
1810,  Judith  Hammond,  attained  the  rank  of 
Rear-Admiral  in  1825,  and  died  at  the  George 
Inn,  Southampton,  on  June  13,  1834.  He  was 
buried  at  South  Stoneham,  Hants.  His  wife, 
Judith  Manby,  who  survived  him  eight  months, 
died  Feb.  15,  1835,  in  her  forty-eighth  year,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  same  place. 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 
17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  HENRY  HUTH. — Those  pos- 
sessors of  the  catalogue  of  the  library  formed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Huth  who  were  acquainted 
with  him  personally  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been 
disappointed  with  the  supposed  likeness  which 
faces  the  title-page  of  the  first  volume.  As  I  was 
responsible  for  the  engraving  of  it,  perhaps  you 
will  kindly  allow  me  to  let  those  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  matter  know  that  I  have  since  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  get  another  likeness  of  that  most 
estimable  man  and  ardent  book-collector  engraved, 
which,  instead  of  being  a  gross  libel  on  a  singularly 
good-looking  man,  really  gives  a  most  excellent 
and  pleasing  remembrance  of  him.  The  history 
of  the  two  portraits  is  simply  this.  When  it  was 
a  question  of  getting  a  portrait  of  the  founder  of 
the  j£^rary  made  for  the  catalogue,  his  family 
entri<  ?d  me  with  a  faded  photograph,  the  best 


copy  of  the  original  edition.  The  list  of  the 
Christian  captives  which  occurs  in  it  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  reprinted.  It  is  many  years  since  I 
saw  the  tract.  If  I  remember  aright,  nearly  all 
these  unhappy  people  belonged  to  the  southern 
counties.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

TELEGRAPH. — I  have  read  the  various  notes  on 
the  word  telegraph,  and  the  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  writers  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  modern 
coined  word.  Now  I  have  a  copy  of  a  newspaper 
called  the  Telegraph,  dated  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago.  T.  L.  C. 

Chiswick. 

RADICAL  REFORMERS.— Is  it  generally  known 
that  this  term  occurs  in  its  usual  present 
sense  in  chap,  xliii.  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  'Ivan- 
hoe,'  which  was  first  published  in  1819  ?  I  did 
not  imagine  that  it  was  in  use  so  far  back  as  the 
Regency.  E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Ventnor. 

COW-DUNG  FOR  FUEL. — In  Mr.  Edward  Harri- 
son Barker's  delightful  book,  *  Wayfaring  in 
France,'  he  tells  his  readers  that  at  Plogoff,  in 
Lower  Brittany,  the  fire  by  which  he  sat  was  made 
of  dung  formed  into  small  blocks  like  bricks,  and 
adds  that  he  "  had  seen  many  fires  in  all  sorts  of 
places,  but  never  one  built  of  this  material  before." 

In  former  days  cow-dung  was  frequently  used 
for  fires.  It  was  gathered  on  the  commons  in  the 


that  had  been  preserved,  and  I  put  it  into  the  !  summer  and  piled  in  small  heaps,  made  hollow, 
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so  as  to  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  sun  and  the 
wind.  The  instrument  used  in  gathering  cow- 
dung  was  a  round  shovel,  in  shape  like  a  baker's 
peel,  but  shorter  in  the  shaft.  The  work  of  taking 
up  and  piling  the  cakes  of  cow-dung  was  in  Lin- 
colnshire called  cassoning.  Dung  fires  were  very 
common  in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  My 
father  had  often  seen  men  gathering  the  dung  on 
the  commons,  and  enjoyed  its  heat  by  cottage 
firesides.  George  Todd,  of  Bottesford,  an  old  man 
who  has  not  been  dead  more  than  five  or  six  years, 
was  frequently  employed  in  his  early  days  casson- 
ing in  Kelsey  cars.  The  Manor  Court  Roll  of 
Ktrton-in-Lindsey  for  the  forty-third  of  Elizabeth, 
mentions  a  placo  in  the  township  of  Brumby 
called  casson-lands.  It  was  probably  a  place 
where  the  poor  had  a  right  to  gather  cow- dung  for 
their  fires.  I  have  an  impression,  which  amounts 
almost,  but  not  quite  to  a  certainty,  that  I  was 
told  some  seven  years  ago  by  a  member  of  a  Border 
family  that  cow-dung  fires  were  sfill  frequently  to 
be  met  with  on  the  cottage  hearths  of  Northumber- 
land and  Cumberland. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the 
following  passage  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Davis's  '  Ana- 
tolica':— 

"  Cow-cassona  until  the  time  of  the  enclosures  supplied 
the  poor  with  a  great  part  of  their  fuel.  They  were 
dried  in  summer  and  stacked  for  winter  use.  This 
practice  is  common  all  over  Central  Asia,  and  even  in 
Egypt  and  Syria."— P.  304. 

See  also  A.  de  Quatrefages's  'Rambles  of  a 
Naturalist'  (trans.  Otte),  i.  85. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 
Dunstin  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


®u  exits. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

THE  DUKE  OF  KENDAL.— I  find  it  stated  in 
the  'Nouvelle  Biographie  Ge^rale,'  xxx.  803 
(1859) ;  in  the  Gentkman's  Magazine,  January, 
1866,  p.  122;  and  in  the  'Annual  Register'  for 
1865,  p.  184,  that  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  was  created  Duke  of  Kendal  in  March, 
1816,  a  statement  which  has  since  been  continually 
copied  and  repeated  in  books  of  reference.  Is  it  a 
fact  that  the  prince  was  ever  made  Duke  of  Kendal ; 
or  was  there  ever  any  intention  of  conferring  on 
him  such  a  title  ?  I  have  referred  to  the  best 
authority  on  dukedoms,  namely,  Cokayne's  '  Com- 
plete Peerage,'  but  cannot  find  any  record  of  such 
an  occurrence.  GEORGE  C.  BOASE. 

36,  James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W. 

DEVONISH  :  LEOLINE  JENKINS. — CAD  any  one 
give  me  information  respecting  Robert  Devonish 


(or  Devenish),  who  was  York  Herald  and  Registrar 
of  the  College  of  Arms  in  1683  ;  also  the  official 
position  held  by  (?Sir)  Leoline  Jenkins  at  that 
date  ?  Was  the  latter  Clerk  of  the  Council  ? 

W.  H.  Q. 

"  VIM."— What  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  word? 
It  is  in  constant  use  at  Chicago.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance of  it,  clipped  from  the  Chicago  Times  foi 
August  25  : — 

"  All  hail  to  the  great  Prairie  state  of  Illinois  !  Praise 
and  glory  to  the  enterprise,  the  enthusiasm,  the  vigour 
push,  and  vim  of  her  children  who  succeeded  yesterday 
in  making  a  celebration  for  the  world  to  wonder  at." 

Thus  and  thus  commence  seven  columns  of  very 
characteristic  self -eulogy.  The  word  does  not 
occur  in  Roget's  '  Thesaurus  of  English  Words ' 
(new  edition,  1882).  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

AUTHOR  OF  SONG  WANTED.— The  poem  or  song 
entitled  '  The  Sailor's  Consolation/  and  beginning, 

One  night  came  on  a  hurricane, 
The  sea  was  mountains  rolling,  &c,, 

is  given  in  full  in  Mackay's  '  Thousand  and  One 
Gems  of  Song,'  1883,  p.  184,  with  the  superscrip- 
tion, "  Thomas  Hood,  but  often  attributed  to 
Charles  Dibdin."  One  stanza  of  it  is  given  in 
Bartlett's  very  valuable  *  Familiar  Quotations' 
(edition  1891,  p.  510),  with  the  superscription 
"William  Pitt,  1840."  Who  was  this  William 
Pitt,  who  died  in  1840,  but  whose  birth-year  Bart- 
lett  has  apparently  not  been  able  to  ascertain  ? 
Did  he  write  anything  else ;  and  is  he  or  Hood 
the  author  of  the  song  in  question  ? 

GEORGE  NOBLE. 
Manchester. 

To  CONDEMN  TO  STRAW. — In  Johnson's  'Life 
of  Dryden,'  Johnson  says  : — 

'Statius  perhaps  heats  himself,  as  he  proceeds,  to 
exaggerations  somewhat  hyperbolical;  but  undoubtedly 
Virgil  would  have  been  too  hasty,  if  he  had  condemned 
Mm  to  straw  for  one  sounding  line." 

In  Fliigel's  larger  dictionary,  published  in  1891, 
English-German  part,  s.v.  "Straw,"  this  passage 
is  translated  "zu  einem  'Nichts'  verdarnmen." 
Does  the  expression  occur  elsewhere  in  English 
literature  ?  Has  any  other  explanation  of  it  been 
proffered  besides  that  given  in  Fliigel  ? 

A.  L.  MATHEW. 
Oxford. 

HENRY   APPLTARD,   1598. — In  that  year  he 
began  a  '  Chronology  of  the  World '  with  the  birth 
of  Seth,  anno  orbis  130.     The  last  entry  is  the 
great  frost  of  1607.     Is  anything  known  of  him  ? 
JOHN  YOUNG,  M.D. 

Uunterian  Museum,  Glasgow. 

LIVERY  AND  COURT  CUPBOARDS. — I  should  be 
greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  could 
give  me  any  information  about  livery  and  court 
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cupboards.  There  are  several  kinds  of  both,  as 
you  are,  DO  doubt,  aware.  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  a  good  deal  of  information  about  these  cup- 
boards, but  should  be  very  grateful  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  furnish  me  with  any  further  facts, 
whether  derived  from  ancient  books,  manuscript*, 
or  personal  knowledge. 

WILLIAM  BLISS  SANDERS. 

BREAMORE  PRIORY. — Is  anything  known  about 
this  ancient  religious  house,  which  was  situated  in 
Hampshire,  on  the  borders  of  Wiltshire  and 
Dorset,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon  ?  There 
is  said  to  be  no  trace  of  the  site  of  the  buildings, 
which  probably  were  destroyed  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  tithes  of  several  of  the  sur- 
rounding parishes  appear  to  have  been  given  to 
this  priory  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  (1135). 

XCI. 

1  THE  CAUSIDICADO.' — Is  anything  known  of 
the  above-named  poem,  published  in  or  about 
1743,  in  which  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  day  are 
introduced,  and  (I  presume)  satirized?  I  have 
come  across  a  reference  to  it  in  some  old  family 
correspondence  of  the  year  1743.  0.  L.  S. 

A  CIPHER.— I  recently  came  across  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  cipher,  said  to  be  absolutely  secure  and 
undiscoverable,  which  was  explained  to  me  many 
years  ago.  I  have  selected  a  short  sentence  from 
;  N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  iii.  492,  col.  2,  and  have  translated 
it  into  the  cipher,  and  offer  it  as  a  test  of  the  skill 
and  perseverance  of  any  readers  of  'N.  &  Q.'  who 
are  versed  in  the  art  of  deciphering:  MEONKFT 
M  NRDTVBIFBPVEYGQQHCQVFM  PE  MXP 
ATMOWUCBKQVXRMBPXARAOMNDFHR 
RMECFBBBQCKOYGBYG.  SIGMA. 

"!L  BERNI"  AND  "  IL  BERNIA."— Will  some 
one  crack  me  this  nut  ?  Francesco  Berni,  the 
satirist,  enemy  of  Pietro  Aretino,  and  compiler  of 
the  more  famous  rifaccimento  of  Boiardo's  '  Or- 
lando,' was,  after  the  fashion  of  his  time,  called  "  II 
Berni  " ;  but  in  the  edition  of  his  burlesque  poems 
printed  by  Curtio  Navo,  at  Venice,  in  1 538,  the 
title  rjuns  '  Tutte  le  Opere  del  Bernia  in  Terze 
Rime,'  &c.  Here  begins  the  confusion.  Another 
writer  of  burlesque,  contemporary  with  Berni,  also 
bore  the  name  of  "II  Bernia."  I  refer  to  Mario 
Teluccini,  author  of  the  poem  *  Artemidoro/  of  the 
'  Erasto/  and  of  the  excessively  scarce  *  Pazzie 
Amorose  di  Rodomonte  Secondo.'  Now,  in  general 
notices  of  the  more  comic  writings  of  the  above, 
how  can  one  tell  which  of  the  twain  is  meant? 
EDWARD  PERCY  JACOBSEN. 

FAMILY  OF  MARKWICK. — I  have  been  engaged 
on  the  genealogies  of  this  family  for  some  years. 
They  were  principally  yeomen,  and  in  the  old  days 
a  radius  of  some  twenty-five  miles  swept  from 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  as  a  centre  would  probably  have 


included  the  whole  of  them,  as  the  name  appears 
to  belong  essentially  to  Sussex.  I  have  worked 
out  several  separate  pedigrees  for  different  places, 
such  as  Hamsey,  Barcombe,  Jevington,  Uckfield, 
Catsfield,  Rotherfield,  Wodhurst,  West  Tarring, 
&c.  Could  any  of  your  genealogical  readers  help 
me  in  the  following  points  ?  1.  A  certain  Richard 
Markwick  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Uckfield 

Markwicks.     He  married  Rebecca ,  and  died 

1758.  In  the  Barcombe  Markwicks  I  find  a 
Richard,  son  of  Thomas  Markwick,  of  Barcombe, 
which  Thomas  was  born  1671,  died  1728.  Will 
proved  May  5, 1728.  I  want  to  know  if  these  two 
Richards  are  identical.  I  believe  they  are  one  and 
the  same  person,  but  have  not  been  able  to  trace  a 
will  or  parish  register  which  decides  the  point 
definitely.  2.  In  a  paper  on  '  Jack  Cade  and  his 
Adherents,'  '  Sussex  Arch.  Coll.,'  vol.  xviii.  p.  40, 
occurs  the  following  :  "  The  Yeomanly  Marquyks 
of  Hamsey  continued  in  the  same  grade  of  life  two 
centuries  later  at  that  place,  and  the  name  is  still 
found  in  the  locality."  Can  any  one  give  a  refer- 
ence to  any  Markwicks  being  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Jack  Cade's  rebellion  ?  3.  Lower,  in 
his  '  Patronymics  Britannica,'  speaking  of  the  sur- 
name of  Markwick,  says,  "  Possibly  local,  though, 
as  it  was  spelt  Marquicke  two  centuries  ago,  it 
may  have  been  a  sobriquet."  My  own  idea  is 
that  it  is  a  similar  word  in  its  derivation  to  Hard- 
wick,  Fieldwick,  Madgewick,  &c.,  but  I  would  like 
to  hear  the  opinion  of  a  competent  philologist.  4. 
At  the  head  of  the  Catsfield  Markwicks,  I  find  a 
James  Markwick,  citizen  and  clockmaker  of  Lon- 
don, who  died  in  1716,  his  will  being  proved  the 
same  year.  Can  any  one  give  me  any  information 
as  to  the  pedigree  of  this  James,  as  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  back  further  or  connect  this  branch 
with  others  ?  E.  E.  MARKWICK,  Lieut.-Col. 
Gibraltar. 

ENCAUSTIC  TILES  AT  MEESDEN,  HERTS.  — 
Whilst  staying  in  Essex  I  was  recently  taken  over 
to  Meesden,  in  Hertfordshire,  to  see  the  encaustic 
tiles  which  are  within  the  chancel  rails.  I  under- 
stood that  they  were  discovered  during  some 
recent  necessary  repairs.  Has  any  account  of 
them  appeared  in  print  ;  and/ if  so,  in  what  publica- 
tion ?  H.  G.  GRIFFINHOOFE. 

34,  St.  Petersburg  Place,  W. 

THE  GAME  OF  ROWLEY.— Is  there  any  accurate 
description  of  the  game  of  rowhy-powley,  the  fore- 
runner of  roulette,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  a 
rare  tract  entitled,  "  The  Ill-effects  of  the  Game 
of  Rowlet,  otherwise  Rowley-Powley  (by  Amos 
Docultree  Gent),  London,  1744,  8vo."?  This 
treatise  is  full  of  noble  exhortations  to  abstinence 
from  the  exciting  and  demoralizing  effects  of  the 
game  as  played  in  Covent  Garden,  at  Tunbridge, 
and  elsewhere ;  yet  we  find  therein  but  few- 
details  of  the  order  of  play.  The  gain  of  the 
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tables  (some  ten  shillings  an  hour)  is  clearly  set 
forth,  and  a  cursory  mention  is  made  of  "  black 
and  white  bar-holes,"  otherwise  the  details  seem 
taken  for  granted.  In  connexion  with  the  subject 
of  gambling  at  this  period,  I  may  mention  that 
some  curious  objects  for  this  purpose  still  exist  of  a 
kind  never,  I  think,  seen  in  our  days.  I  describe  one 
in  my  possession.  It  is  of  ivory,  about  an  inch 
and  five-eighths  in  diameter,  a  polygon  of  thirty- 
two  sides,  with  the  numbers  1  to  32  on  its  hexa- 
gonal faces.  A  crown  stands  for  the  numeral  1, 
and  the  6  has  the  word  six  engraved  under  it  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  9.  I  have  seen  one  other, 
of  Dutch  origin,  with  fewer  numerals.  These 
"balls"  were  no  doubt  used  as  giving  a  higher 
range  of  numbers  than  could  readily  be  engraved 
on  a  teetotum,  and  as  being  more  expeditious  than 
dice.  I  shall  be  glad  of  notice  of  other  examples. 

J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 
Richmond,  Surrey. 

MARTIN  BOND,  CITIZEN  AND  SOLDIER.— The 
interesting  old  church,  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate 
Street,  has  just  been  reopened  after  a  thorough, 
and,  I  think,  careful,  cleaning  and  restoration. 
The  monuments  it  contains  (some  of  the  most 
curious  in  London)  are  now  well  displayed  to  view, 
and  I  came  across  one  last  week  of  which  I  copied 
the  inscription.  The  sculpture  represents  Martin 
Bond  seated  in  his  tent,  presumably  at  Tilbury ; 
on  each  side  stands  a  sentinel  with  a  firelock,  and 
a  soldier  is  leading  up  the  captain's  horse  for  him 
to  mount.  All  four  men  are  clothed  in  costume  of 
the  Elizabethan  period  : — 

"  Neere  this  place  restcth  ye  body  of  ye  worthy  citizen, 
and  soldier,  Martin  Bond  Esq,  son  of  William  Bond, 
Sherife,  and  Alderman,  of  London.  He  was  captain,  in 
ye  year  1588  at  ye  camp  at  Tilbury,  and  after  remained 
chiefe  captaine  of  ye  trained  bands  of  this  Citty,  until 
hia  death.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  85  years,  and  dyed  in 
543,  big  pyety,  prudence,  courage,  and  charity, 
have  left  behinde  him,  a  never  dyeing  monument." 

Did  this  brave  old  captain  of  London's  citizen 
troops  leave  any  descendants  ;  if  so,  where  can  I 
find  any  mention  of  them  ?  Is  it  probable  that 
Bond  Court,  in  the  City,  was  named  after  him  or 
any  member  of  his  family  ?  In  which  particular 
division  of  the  trained  bands  did  Martin  Bond 
serve  before  he  was  promoted  to  be  "  Chiefe 
Captaine  "  ?  And,  finally,  Who  were  Bond's  suc- 
cessors in  that  office  between  the  time  of  his  death 
and  the  disbandment  of  the  trained  bands  in 

WALTER  HAMILTON. 
Clapham  Common. 

H.  B.  CARTER.— What  is  the  date  of  the  death 
H.  B.  Carter,  the  Yorkshire  artist,  who  painted 
in  water  colours  in  1827  ?     Where  can  I  find  an 
account  of  him  and  his  works?  A.  M.  T. 

THOMAS   MORTON,  DRAMATIST.— What  is  the 
uthority  of  the  '  Nouvelle  Biographic  G£ DC*  rale ' 


for  saying  that  he  was  born  1764  ;  and  where  can 
any  information  be  found  other  than  is  supplied  in 
the  *  Biographia  Dramatica  '  and  *  The  Georgian 
Era  '  ?  URBAN. 

BRITISH  COLOURS.—  Can  any  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.' 
explain  why  red  and  white  are  the  British  heraldic 
colours  ?  Were  these  not  the  colours  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  imported  from  Scotland  ?  If  this  were 
so,  we  might  believe  in  the  common  origin  of  the 
heraldic  colours  of  the  British  union,  as  the  Irish 
bore  argent  and  gueule.  CLANEBOY. 

SPINSTER.  —  Is  there  a  word  of  the  same  mean- 
ing as  our  English  term  spinster  —  that  of  a  woman 
who  has  not  been  married,  without  respect  to  age, 
rank,  or  character  —  in  any  other  living  language  ? 

P. 


SEDAN-CHAIR. 

(8th  S.  ii.  142,  511  ;  iii.  54,  214,  333.) 
Writing  in  1645,  Evelyn  says  :— 

"  The  streets  [of  Naples]  are  full  of  gallants  on  horse- 
back, in  coaches,  and  sedans,  from  bence  brought  first  into 
England  by  Sir  Sanders  Duncomb."—  '  Diary,'  i.  162. 

In  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commission,  p.  368,  mention  is  made  of  a 
letter,  dated  March  29,  1671,  written  from  Paris 
by  William  Aglionby  to  Sir  Robert  Paston  (form- 
ing part  of  a  collection  of  Paston  '  Letters  now 
belonging  to  Sir  Henry  Ingilby,  of  Ripley  Castle, 
Yorks),  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs  :  — 

'I  have  enquired  more  into  this  new  invention  of 
Sedans,  and  find  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  a  good 
account  of  it,  and  therefore  would  fain  have  you  desire 
Mr.  Henshaw  to  write  hither  about  it.  The  Duke  of 
Anguien  [?  Anjou  or  Enghien]  had  the  patent  here,  and 
it  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  him.  I  believe  you  might 
beg  it  in  England  aa  for  a  new  invention,  and  for  aught 
I  know,  it  migbt  prove  a  second  Custom  House." 

How  came  Sir  Kobert  Paston  to  write  to  Paris 
for  information  when  he  might  have  got  all  he 
wanted  in  England  ?  It  is  true  that  nearly  forty 
years  had  elapsed  since  Duncombe  obtained  his 
patent  ;  but  sedan-chairs  could  not  have  been  quite 
forgotten,  though  it  is  probable  that  they  ceased 
to  be  used  during  the  Commonwealth.  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert,  in  his  'Memoirs  of  Charles  I.,'  which 
were  not  actually  committed  to  paper  until  1678, 
says  :— 

'  The  next  day  [t.«.  Saturday,  January  19,  1648/9]  the 
King  was,  in  a  Sedan,  or  close  Chair,  removed  from 
Whitehall  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  house,  near  the  west 
end  of  Westminster  Hall." 

It  is  rather  curious  that  Pepys  never  mentions 
them  ;  at  all  events  there  is  no  entry  in  the 
ndex  to  Mynors  Bright's  edition,  and  Mr.  H.  B. 
Wheatley  tells  me  that  he  has  no  recollection 
of  any  allusion  to  sedan-chairs  in  the  pages  of 
the  '  Diary.1  It  would  be  interesting  to  obtain 
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some  particulars  of  the  French  patent  to  the 
"Duke  of  Anguien,"  and  I  suppose  this  would 
not  be  difficult  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
French  public  records. 

I  should  also  like  to  know  when  "sedan-chair" 
came  into  use,  the  earliest  form  being  "  sedan/'  as 
I  have  shown  in  a  former  communication,  and  I 
think  that  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  some  form  of  scdere.  I  am  aware  that 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  was  given  in 
consequence  of  a  particular  kind  of  cloth,  called  in 
France  sedan,  being  used  for  lining  sedan-chairs. 
The  word  in  this  sense  appears  in  Littrc.  This 
derivation  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  very 
fanciful,  although  a  "bureau"  derives  its  name 
from  bureau,  or  burel,  a  sort  of  cloth  with  which 
that  article  of  furniture  used  to  be  covered  or 
lined.  My  authority  is  the  '  N.  E.  D.'  I  have 
10  doubt  that  earlier  references  might  be  found, 
>ut  I  have  no  example  of  "sedan-chair"  before 
1740,  when  it  occurs  in  a  patent  granted  to  John 
Tull,  son  of  the  celebrated  Jethro  Tull.  In  the 
last  century  the  word  "  chair  "  seems  to  have  been 
generally  used. 

The  following  is  worth  preserving  here,  though 
it  does  not  throw  any  light  upon  the  derivation  of 
the  word : — 

"  ^here  has  just  been  placed  in  the  Vandyke  Room, 
at  Windsor  Castle,  an  interesting  relic  of  King  Charles  I., 
whose  portrait,  together  with  the  likenesses  of  his  family, 
adorns  the  walls  of  the  apartment.  It  consists  of  an  ele- 
gaatly  constructed  sedan  chair,  formerly  used  by  the  un- 
fortunate monarch's  consort,  Queen  Henrietta,  of  France, 
and  which,  after  lying  almost  unnoticed  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  stores, 
has  been  successfully  renovated  under  the  supervision  of 
her  Majesty's  inspector,  and  once  more  assigned  an 
honourable  position  in  the  royal  residence.  The  body 
of  the  chair,  which  is  of  a  light  and  graceful  design  ol 
the  Louis le  Grand  period, is  covered  with  crimson  leather 
the  panels  being  enriched  with  wreaths  and  emblematic 
devices,  beautifully  executed  in  gilt-brass  repousse  work 
The  lower  side  panels  are  centred  with  a  cupid  standing 
between  the  fore  half  figures  of  a  lion  and  unicorn,  anc 
on  the  back  is  another  cupid  in  a  sailing  boat.  The 
movable  top  is  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  heavy  crim 
son  silk  tassels  depend  from  its  four  corners.  The  inside 
of  the  chair  is  upholstered  with  flowered  silk,  and  th 
windows  have  fringed  curtains.  Another  sedan,  which 
was  used  by  King  Charles  I.,  is  also  being  restored.  I 
is  covered,  like  Queen  Henrietta's,  with  crimson  leather 
and  bears  the  royal  cipher  'C.R.'  and  the  heraldi 
crown,  lion,  and  unicorn.  King  Charles's  sedan,  when 
ready  for  exhibition,  will  also  be  placed  in  the  Vandyke 
Room,  and  this  and  Queen  Henrietta's  dainty  equipage 
will  form  valuable  pendants  to  the  collection  of  Stuar 
portraits  for  which  the  apartment  is  famous." — Standard 
Aug.  21. 

The  chairs  were  illustrated  in  the  Graphic  o 
Aug.  26.  R.  B.  P. 

Still  another  extract,  bearing  on  this  subject 
which  I  have  not  seen  quoted.     It  is  taken  from 
Livingston  (c  Brief  Historical  Relation,'  editio 
1754,  p.  59):  "  I  had  taken  the  like  [illness]  befor 


n  Summer,  1661,  in  Edinburgh,  that  kept  me 
onger,  so  as  I  was  forced  to  be  taken  home  in  a 

dan,  and  for  several  Sabbaths  was  carried  to  the 
tmrch  in  a  chair/'  The  language  would  seem  to 
mply  a  difference  in  the  two  modes  of  conveyance. 
K.  B.  LANGWILL. 

Currie,  N.B. 

A  sedan-chair,  in  excellent  preservation,  may  be 
een  at  Firle,  near  Lewes,  Sussex,  the  seat  of  Vis- 
ount  Gage.  It  was  used  as  late  as  1846,  but  only 
n  the  country.  L.  M.  K. 

I  well  recollect  sedan-chairs  standing  for  hire  in 
harlotte  Square,  Edinburgh,  about  1852,  and  a 
ousin  of  mine,  an  Edinburgh  W.S.,  tells  me  he 
emembers  them  even  later.  W.  L. 

My  grandmother  used  a  sedan-chair  to  the  end 
)f  her  life,  in  1827,  at  Wickham,  near  Newcastle. 
Che  chair  remained  many  years  after  in  pur  hay- 
oft.  The  last  one  I  saw  was  in  a  yard  in  York, 
about  twenty  years  ago.  Some  forty  years  ago  a 
chair  of  similar  make,  but  on  two  wheels  behind, 
drawn  by  a  man  in  front,  was  in  use  to  take  ladies 
out  in  the  evening  at  Norton,  near  Stockton,  Dur- 
How  much  longer  it  continued  in  use  I  do 


nam. 
not  know. 


E.  LEATON-BLENKINSOPP. 


FRANCIS  FAIRMAN  [FAYERMAN],  D.D.  (8th  S, 
v.  148).— A  note  of  the  age  and  parentage  of 
Francis  Fayerman,  of  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, B.A.  1701,  M.A.  1705,  would  probably 
appear  in  the  college  admission  register. 

He  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Toft- Monks, 
co.  Norfolk,  in  1713,  and  to  that  of  Geldeston,  OK 
Gelston,  in  the  same  county,  in  1732. 

Mr.  Fayerman  translated  and  edited  from  a 
Latin  MS.  of  Charles  Robotham,  M.A.,  'Zarah  ; 
that  is,  Christianity  before  Judaism  :  or,  a  Speci- 
men of  the  Theology  of  the  Antients,'  8vo.,  Nor- 
wich, 1756,  on  the  title-page  of  which  work  he  is 
designated  "  Rector  of  Thurlton,  and  Minister  of 
Hardley,  in  Norfolk." 

The  Rev.  John  Fayerman,  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1747,  rector  of  Chedgrave,  or 
Chatgrave,  co.  Norfolk,  1749,  and  of  Geldeston 
aforesaid,  1754,  married  Miss  Fox  on  July  14, 
1760,  and  died  circa  November,  1816,  aged  ninety- 
two,  being  then  described  as  of  Loddon,  co.  Nor- 
folk. DANIEL  HIPWBLL. 

17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

It  appears  that  there  were  several  clergymen  of 
this  name  living  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
part  of  Norfolk,  during  the  last  century.  Francis 
Fayerman  became  rector  of  Moulton  in  1713  ;  and 
the  same,  or  another,  rector  of  Geldeston,  not 
Godleston,  in  1732  (Blomefield's  'Norfolk/ 
viii.  8,  61),  "The  Rev.  Mr.  Fayerman,  Rector  of 
Thurlton,  Norfolk,"  died  November  7, 1756  (Gent. 
Mag.,  xxvi.  595).  But  his  name  does  not  occur 
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in  Dawson  Turner's  'Norfolk  Benefices/  unde 
"  Thurlton,"  and  he  may  not  have  been  Francis 
In  Hardley  Church  is  a  gravestone  within  the  alta 
rails    to    Francis    Fayerman,    A.M.,    "Ecclesiae 
hujusce  ministri  fidelis  et  indefessi."     He  died  in 
1760,  aged  seventy- seven,  and  Margaret,  his  wife 
died  February  24,  1765,  aged   eighty-two  (Ecu 
Anglian  Notes  and  Queries,  i.  234).     He   may 
have  been  only  curate  of  Hardle,  as  he  is  not  in 
the  '  Norfolk  Benefices  '  under  that  parish.  It  was 
not  Francis,  but  Richard    Fayerman,  who  was 
rector  of  Oby  with  Ashby,  April  25,  1747  (Blome 
field,  xi.  148).     Richard  was  also  curate  of  Repps 
with-Bastwick,  1753   ('Norf.  Benefices').     John 
Faermann  was  rector  of  Geldeston,  June  5,  1754 
(Blomefield,  viii.   8),  and    John  Fayerman   was 
licensed  curate  of  Langley,  May  29,  1772  ('  Norf. 
Ben.').  C.  R.  M. 

'  THE  ENGLISH  FESTIVAL  '  (8th  S.  iv.  89).— This 
has  been  described  as  "a  compilation  from  the 
'Legenda  Aurea,'  also  used  in  the  churches  by 
the  Romish  priests."  Strype,  in  his  '  Mem.'  (vol.  i. 
chap,  xviii.  f.  138,  gives  "a  taste  after  what 
manner  the  curates  used  to  entertain  their  audience 
with  the  contents  of  this  book."  The  use  of  the 
'  Festival '  was  not  altogether  discontinued  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  (Hooper's  'Works,'  L  182, 
Parker  Society).  See  also,  in  the  same  set,  Jewel, 
i.  265  ;  Rogers,  291,  172  ;  Cranmer,  ii.  281. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hasting?. 

See  a  list  of  the  editions  in  Lowndes  ('  Bibl. 
Man.')  from  the  time  of  Caxton,  1483,  of  which 
the  last  is  that  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

'  GREEK  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  CHRIST  '  (8th  S.  iv. 
40,76).— Many  besides  myself  must  have  been  look- 
ing with  interest  to  the  reviewer's  rejoinder  to  DR. 
ROBERTS'S  note.  Perhaps  it  has  escaped  his  notice. 
But  did  he  mean  to  imply,  as  DR.  ROBERTS  con  - 
eludes,  that  the  Latin  Vulgate  circulated  among 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  1  May  he  not  mean 
that  as  "  there  was  a  transition  period  when  the 
Latin  Vulgate  was  generally  quoted  and  under- 
stood by  the  people,  though  it  was  hardly  the 
vernacular  of  either  preacher  or  hearer,"  similarly 
there  was,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  a  period  when  the 
Greek  Septuagint  was  universally  appealed  to  and 
understood  by  the  people,  and  yet  was  not  the 
vernacular  of  preacher  or  hearer,  and  that  he 
therefore  disputes  the  conclusion  that  the  language 
habitually  spoken  by  Christ  was  Greek? 

ElLLIGREW. 

REDRDTH  :  "  FERI.E,"  «  NUNDIN^  "  (8«b  S.  iv. 
68). -The  "  &c.s"  of  which  T.  C.  P.  seeks  an  ex- 
planation  show  that  he  has  only  a  rough  and 
much  contracted  copy  of  the  charter.  It  would 
therefore  be  wise  for  him  to  compare  it  with  the 


original,  which  he  will  probably  find  in  the  town 
muniment  room  or  with  the  town  clerk.  Even  if 
the  result  should  be  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  his 
copy,  T.  C.  P.  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
mastered  an  alphabet  the  very  existence  of  which 
is  unknown  to  many  of  his  countrymen.  As  it  is 
possible  the  original  charter  may  not  be  forth- 
coming. I  copy  the  concluding  words  from  the 
charter  of  the  borough  of  Kendal,  granted 
36  Car.  II.,  as  printed  in  '  A  Boke  of  Recorde  of 
the  Burgh  of  Kirkby  Kendal '  (Kendal,  T.  Wilson, 
1892):— 

"  Et  quod  expresaa  mentio  de  vero  valore  annuo  yel 
certitudine  premissorum  sou  eorum  alicujus  aut  de  aliis 
donis  sive  conceesionibuB  per  nos  seu  per  aliquem  pro- 
genitorum  nostrorum  ante  bee  tempera  factis  in  preeenti- 
bus  minime  facta  existit  aut  aliquo  statute  actu  ordina- 
tione  aut  aliqua  alia  re  causa  TC!  materia  quacunque  in 
aliquo  non  obstante.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  has  literas 
nostras  fieri  fecimus  patentes  Teste  meipso  apud  West- 
monasterium  decimo  quinto  die  Decembris  anno  regni 
nostri  triceaimo  sexto. 

Per  Breve  de  private  Sigillo 
PIGOTT 

Pro  fine  in  Hanaperio  £iii  vjs.  viijd. 
GTTILDFOED          C£." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  differentiates  "feriae" 
from  "nundinse."  I  notice  that  an  early  seven- 
teenth centnry  translation  of  one  of  the  Kendal 
charters  (ubi  sup.}  gives  "  holidays  and  fairs  "  as 
=ferice  et  nundinal.  In  a  recent  case  of  Collins  v. 
Cooper,  68  Law  Times  Reports  (N.S.),  450,  will 
be  found  a  learned  disquisition  as  to  the  meaning 
of  "  fair,"  which  may  interest  your  correspondent. 

WEDDING  KNIFE  (8th  S.  iii.  449  ;  iv.  17,  78, 
130,  177). — I  remember  some  years  ago  sending  a 
pair  of  silver-mounted  game-carvers,  as  a  wedding 
present,  to  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  an  extremely 
[>usiness-like  and  level-headed  member  of  that 
eminently  respectable  body,  the  Representative 
Peers  of  Scotland.  To  my  surprise,  the  gift  evoked, 
nstead  of  the  customary  note  of  thanks,  a  some- 
what indignant  remonstrance,  accompanied  by  a 
penny  postage-stamp,  intended  (I  presume)  as. 
nominal  payment  for  the  unlucky  knife  and  fork. 

The  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  this  and  kindred 
uperstitions  among  so  practical  and  matter-of- 
act  people  as  the  Scotch  is  worth  inquiring  into. 

have  my  own  theory  on  the  subject,  with  which, 
lowever,  I  will  not  trouble  your  readers  at  present. 

OSWALD,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Augustu?,  N.B. 

fFor  the  notion  that  the  gift  of  cutting  instruments- 
will  cut  lore,  eee  2""  S.  v.  391 ;  7th  S.  viii.  469  ;  ix.  117.J 

JOHN  ALLAN  ROLLS  (8th  S.  iii.  370 ;  iv.  148). 

—The  grandfather  of  Lord  Llangattock  was  John 

lolls,  of  the  Grange,  in  Bermondsey,  co.  Surrey, 

tie    Hendre,    co.    Monmouth,   and    Bryanstone 

qnare,  co.  Middlesex,  Esq  ,  J.P.,  born  Oct.  20, 

776,  married  Jan.  27,  1803,  to  Martha  Barrett 
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(so  says  Burke,  but  the  Gent.  Mag.,  "Jan.  28, 
1803,  to  Miss  Barnet  of  Harley  Street"),  daughter 
of  Jacob  Barrett,  Esq.,  and  died  at  his  house  in 
Bryanstone  Square,  Jan.  31,  1837 ;  his  son  matri- 
culated at  O.C.C.,  Oxon,  May  21,  1825,  as  "  John 
Etherington  Welch  Rolls,  first  son  of  John  of 
Bermondsey,  Surrey,  arm.,  then  aged  18"  (Foster's 
*  Alumni '),  was  Sheriff  of  co.  Monmouth,  1842, 
and  died  May  27,  1870.  John  Allan  Rolls,  born 
Feb.  19,  1837,  just  missed  his  grandfather  by 
three  weeks.  C.  E.  GILDERSOME-DICKINSON. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

WILLIAM  BROWN,  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LONDON, 
1513-14  (7tt  S.  v.  151 ;  8th  S.  iv.  134).— From  a 
MS.  list  of  Lord  Mayors,  Sheriffs,  and  Aldermen 
of  the  City  of  London,  made  by  William  Smith, 
Rouge  Dragon,  in  1605,  I  make  the  following 
extracts,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  G.  E.  C.  I 
may  say  that  the  coat  of  arms  of  nearly  every 
individual  mentioned  in  the  MS.  is  either  blazoned 
or  tricked  on  the  margin. 

Sr  Stephen  Broune,  may'r  1439  &  an.  1449.  Arms : 
Argent,  two  chevrons  sable,  on  a  canton  ermine  an 
annulet  of  the  second. 

Sr  John  Brown,  Maior  1481.  Buried  at  8*  Maudlin's 
in  Milk  Street,  1497.  Arms :  Azure,  a  chevron  between 
three  escallops  within  a  bordure  engrailed,  all  or. 

gr  Will"  Broune,  Mayor  1508,  in  wch  year  he  dion 
13tb  Ap.  Buried  in  Aldemanbury  Church,  where  his 
Tomb  is  well  kept.  Sr  Lawr8  Ailmer  served  out  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Arms :  Parti  per  pale,  indented  or  and 
argent,  a  chevron  between  three  escallops,  all  gules. 

Sr  Willm  Browne,  Maior  an0  1514,  in  which  year  he 
died.  Buried  at  ye  Mercers  Chapel.  Sr  John  Tate 
served  out  the  rest  of  the  year.  Arms:  Azure,  a 
chevron  between  three  escallops  or,  within  a  bordure 
engrailed  gules. — In  addition  to  these  arms  is  a  heron 
plain  collared — a  crest  or  badge  ? 

The  above  gentlemen  belonged  to  the  Mercers' 
Company,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Stephen 
Broune,  who  belonged  to  the  Grocers. 

CARUS  VALE  COLLIER. 

Davington  Priory. 

FERRERI:  ACCIAJUOLI  FAMILIES  (8th  S.  iv. 
108).— I  humbly  venture  to  point  out  to  Miss 
CLIFFORD  that  her  quotation  from  Sansovino,  in 
his  '  Dell  Origine,'  &c.,  tends  of  itself  to  disclose 
clearly  enough  the  separate  origins  of  the  families 
Ferrers,  Ferreri,  and  Acciajuoli. 

With  your  kind  permission  I  will  deal  so  far  as  I 
am  able,  briefly,  with  them.  With  the  last-named, 
at  any  rate,  I  can  claim  considerable  familiarity, 
inasmuch  as  my  account  of  'Queen  Joanna  of 
Naples '  (lately  reviewed  in  your  columns)  in- 
cludes an  essay  on  this  Niocola  Acciajuoli,  her 
grand  Seneschal. 

First,  I  would  remind  Miss  CLIFFORD  that  the 
Ferrers  family,  like  the  Vernons,  &c.,  were  nobles 
in  France  before  the  Conqueror  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, bringing  them  among  his  mighty  ones.  This 
would  entirely  separate  the  name  of  Ferrers  be- 


longing to  this  Norman  family  from  the  name  of 
Ferreri,  applied  by  Piedmontese  (if  it  ever  was) 
to  casual  members  of  the  Acciajuoli  family  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Rather,  perhaps,  should  we 
seek  for  it  a  French  origin,  as  in  the  various 
places  known  respectively  as  Ferrieres,  near 
Montargis,  La  Ferr&re,  &c. ;  in  fact,  a  place-name. 
With  respect  to  the  Acciajuoli,  this  family,  by 
its  own  traditions  and  early  coat  of  arms,  took  its 
namefrom  its  occupation.  The  first  recorded  member 
of  whom  I  have  information  was  a  smith,  living  at 
Brescia,  and  doubtless  manufacturing  weapons,  in 
1160.  Being  attached  to  the  Gruelphic  faction, 
and  finding  his  fortunes  imperilled  by  the  invasion 
of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  he  fled  to  Florence.  Things 
there  prospered  with  him,  and  he  finally  built  in 
the  Val  di  Pesa  a  tower,  long  known  as  La  Gugliar- 
della,  the  little  needle.  The  raising  of  towers  was 
in  those  days  a  mode  of  advertising  one's  import- 
ance. This  same  Acciajuolo  took  out  a  coat  of 
arms  in  which  were  displayed  the  Brescian  lion 
and  the  implements  of  his  trade.  In  the  next 
century  his  descendants  became  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished to  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  positions 
of  Florentine  magistrates,  and  toward  the  close  of 
it  the  family  formed  a  wealthy  banking  com- 
pany, similiar  to  that  of  the  contemporary  Bardi 
and  Peruzzi,  which  established  intimate  financial 
relations  with  the  Papacy  and  with  the  reigning 
Angevine  sovereign  of  Naples,  Charles  II., 
Acciajuolo  Acciajuoli  (father  of  the  famous 
Niccola)  acting  as  director  of  the  firm  in 
Naples.  How  Niccola,  under  the  patronage 
of  King  Robert  and  Queen  Joanna  I.,  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  future  sovereignty  of  the  family 
over  Athens,  Thebes,  &c.,  will  be  found  detailed 
in  the  author's  volume,  already  referred  to.  The 
Acciajuoli  are  now  represented  by  the  Ricasoli 
family.  See  Oderici,  *  Storia  di  Brescia,'  vol.  vii. 
p.  188 ;  L.  Tanfani,  *  Vita  Niccolo  Acciajuoli,' 
1862  ;  Matteo  Palmieri,  '  Vita  N.  A.,'  1588. 

ST.  CLAIR-BADDELEY. 

SIR  THOMAS  MALORY'S  '  CASTLE  TERABIL  ' 
(7th  S.  xii.  41,  412).— The  following  extract  from 
the  Birmingham  Daily  Post  of  August  15  may  be 
quoted  in  regard  to  this  question  : — 

"Lovers  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  like  admirers  of 
Tennyson,  cannot  but  be  interested,  though  they  may 
feel  an  aesthetic  pang,  in  the  extension  of  the  London 
and  South-Western  Railway  into  Cornwall,  which  was 
yesterday  opened  from  Launceston  to  Camelford,  and 
which  bring  within  about  an  hour's  ride  of  each  other 
the  two  legendary  Arthurian  castles  of  '  Terrabil '  and 
'Tintagil.'  The  tradition-destroyers,  who  comfortably 
assure  us  that  there  never  was  a  King  Arthur  in  Corn- 
wall, are  not,  of  course,  impressed  by  Malory's  careful 
description  of  these  two  castles ;  but  they  had  better  not 
take  their  disbelief  to  Camelford,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  a  firm  faith  that  Arthur  of  the  Table  Round 
was  slain  close  by,  and  near  a  rock  which  is  called 
'  Attery '  after  him  to  this  day.  But,  even  apart  front 
Arthur,  this  opening  up  of  a  new  route  is  certain  to  draw 
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many  a  tourist  to  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  on 
the  coast,  Tennyson's  '  Dundagil  by  the  Cornish  Sea.'  " 

Another  use  of  the  name  "  Castle  Terrible," 
applied  to  Launceston,  beyond  those  already  given 
in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  is  to  be  found,  by  the  way,  in  the 
Rev.  William  Gilpin's  '  Observations  on  the 
Western  Parts  of  England '  (London,  1798)  :— 

"  The  road  soon  brought  us  to  Launceston,  the  capital 
of  Cornwall,  which  is  a  handsome  town.  The  castle  was 
formerly  esteemed  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the 
west,  as  we  may  suppose  from  the  name  it  bore,  which 
was  that  of  Castle-terrible."— P.  190. 

DUNHEVED. 

SIR  JOHN  FALSTAFF  (8th  S.  iii.  425 ;  iv.  36, 
154).— In  every  edition  of  Shakspear  that  I  can 
lay  my  hand  upon  the  "  Boar's  Head,  Eastcheap,"  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  Act  II.  scene  iv.  in  the  ( First 
Part  of  Henry  IV.,'  and  again  in  Act  II.  scene  iv. 
in  the  'Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.'  In  Steevens 
and  Malone's  'Shakspear,'  edited  by  Chalmers, 
a  note  is  added  to  the  second  part,  "The 
Boar's  Head  was  near  the  Prince's  residence,  a 
mansion  called  Coldharbour,  Upper  Thames  Street." 
ntention  is  that  Shakspear  almost  invari 


being  the   tavern  frequented   by  Falstaff  gained 
currency  (cf.  <N.  &  Q.,'  5*  S.  iii.  161  ;  x.  301). 
W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

KING'S  SCHOLARS'  POND  (8th  S.  iv.  166).— The 
Tybourne,  now  the  King's  Scholars'  Pond  Sewer, 
flows  into  the  Thames  a  little  above  Vauxhall 
Bridge.  There  is  a  "  South  View  of  Westminster 
from  Millbank,  where  the  King's  Scholars'  Pond 
Sewer  empties  itself  into  the  Thames/'  in  Smith's 
'Westminster.'  Mr.  Bard  well,  in  his  '  Brief 
Account  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Westminster ' 
(1839),  while  referring  to  the  obliteration  of  several 
of  the  channels  of  the  Tybourne,  and  the  entire  dis- 
appearance of  Rosamond's  and  the  King's  Scholars' 
Pond,  says  that  the  principal  stream  "  continued 
its  course  from  the  site  of  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
diverged  into  several  branches  in  Burlinga  fen ; 
one  communicating  with  King's  Scholars'  Pond ; 
hence  the  name  of  the  main  branch  now  flowing 
onwards  in  its  ancient  course  to  the  river  "  (pp.  17 
and  18).  The  course  of  the  sewer  is  clearly  deline- 
ated in  the  maps  appended  to  Mr.  George  Saunders's 
PaPer>  enfcitled  the  '  Results  of  an  Inquiry  concern- 


ably  borrowed  MsTubje^tsTit^^  ^e  Situation  and  Extent  of  Westminster  at 

surroundings.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  various  Periods  (Archaologia,  vol.  xxvi.  223-241). 
which  cannot  be  proved  that  the  Warwickshire  The  pond  itself,  from  which  the  sewer  takes  its 
Forest  of  Arden  suggested  the  French  Ardennes  in  name,  was  probably  situated  in  Burlinga  fen,  the 
'  As  You  Like  It,'  and  that  the  mingled  boasting  ancient  marsh  of  Tothill  Fields,  which  extended 
and  cowardice  of  the  real  Sir  John  Fastolfe  survived  I  f™m  the  neighbourhood^  the  Abbey  te  the  old 
as  a  tradition  in  Southwark,  and  so  gave  the  idea 
of  the  character  of  that  worthy,  though  the  par- 
ticulars and  drawing  out  of  the  character  itself 
were  almost  as  certainly  elaborated  from  Sir  John 
Popham  and  his  boon  companions  as  they  existed 
in  Southwark  in  Shakspear's  own  day.  Has  COL. 


western  boundary  of  Westminster,   and  part  of 
which  is  now  known  as  Vincent  Square. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 


RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  SIDDONS  IN  PADDINGTON 
(8th  S.  iii.  267, 396, 469 ;  iv.  52, 78).— If  MR.  LYNN 
.  will  refer  to  Robins,  he  will  find  that  he  has  nothing 

PRIDEAIX    compared   Lord  Campbells  'Life  of   to  say  of  hia  own  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Siddons's 
Chief  ^Justice  Popham'  with  Shakspear's  account  |  residence  in  Paddington.     He  does  not  appear  to 

have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  any  inquiry  with 
regard  to  it,  but  simply  quotes  Cuningham,  who  is 
known  to  have  been  wrong.  His  words  are  : — 

Mrs.  Siddons  lived  at  one  time  in  Paddington,  but 
Mr.  Cunningham  tells  us,  in  his  '  Handbook  for  London/ 
that  the  pretty  little  house  and  grounds  which  she 
occupied  were  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  Desborough  Lodge,  however,  in 
which  I  am  informed  she  lived,  still  stands  in  the  Har- 
row Road,  a  little  south  and  east  of  the  second  canal 
bridge." 

Evidently  he  had  not  sought  any  information 
on  the  subject  himself. 

, J Some  time    between    1838    and    1840    I   was 

killed  with  your  hard  opinions ;  for  Oldcastle  died  taken  to  see  the  preparations  then  in  progress 
a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man."  Nothing  can  for  the  building  of  the  Great  Western  station. 
>e  plainer  than  that  Shakespeare  deprecated  the  All  around  was  a  congeries  of  market  gardens, 
identification  of  the  two  knights,  although  the  nursery  grounds,  and  laundresses'  cottages,  many 
erroneous  notion  lasted  at  any  rate  up  to  the  time  of  the  former  uprooted  and  all  more  or  less  in 
of  Gayton,  who  was,  to  use  a  common  expression,  course  of  demolition — a  melancholy  scene.  A  few 
very  much  "in"  with  the  Jonsonian  school  of  years  later  I  was  visiting  friends  who  had  apart- 
dramatists.  It  was  apparently  owing  to  Gayton  ments  in  one  of  the  sparsely  tenanted  houses  at 
that  the  idea  of  the  "Boar's  Head"  in  Eastcheap  the  Bayswater  end  of  Westbourne  Grore  (then 


of  Prince  Hal  and  his  wild  associates  ? 

CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 
St.  Saviour's. 

I  must  demur  to  MR.  A.  HALL'S  statement  that 
Shakespeare  "  drew  "  Falstaff  from  Sir  John  Old- 
castle.  Shakespeare  doubtless  built  upon  the 
earlier  play  in  which  Oldcastle  was  a  prominent 
character,  and  that  Falstaff  was  in  a  manner  the 
stage-descendant  of  Oldcastle  was  a  common 
notion  of  the  day  ;  but  that  the  idea  was  incorrect 
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in  course  of  being  built).  On  my  way  back  to  the 
Edgware  Koad  I  was  attracted  by  a  pretty-looking 
retired  place,  with  a  carriage  drive  to  the  house, 
which  was  almost  hidden  from  view  by  a  thick 
shrubbery  and  full-grown  trees,  and  was  told  it  was 
Desborough  Lodge.  It  was  at  some  little  distance 
from  what  is  now  the  Bishop's  Road  end  of  West- 
bourne  Grove,  and  my  impression  is  that  it  lay 
towards  the  Harrow  Koad,  Eobins,  in  a  note  on 
Desborough  House,  then  standing,  says  that  the 
Desborough  estate  was  leased  by  Bishop  Porteus 
and  his  lessees  to  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Com- 
pany. C.  A.  WHITE. 

"THE  DEXTEROUS  CHARIOTEER"  (8th  S.  iv. 
128).  —  The  name  of  the  charioteer  is  Anniceris 
of  Gyrene.  The  story  is  in  -(Elian.,  '  Var.  Hist.,' 
ii.  27.  He  wished  to  show  off  before  Plato  :— 

KO.I  OVV  7TOT6  KOL  €/3oV\^Ot]  IIAaTWVl  €7TlSei£- 


Plato's  exact  remark  upon  the  exhibition  of  his 
skill  was:— 

dSvvarov  cart  rov  es 


jjitydXtDv  TLv&v  o-TTovSdo'ai'    iraa'av  yap  avrw  TVJ  v 
Sidvoiav  Is  €K€ii/a  aTroTe^eicrav  dvdyKr)  oAiyw- 
p€iv  TWV  OVTCDS  tfav/Aafco-flou  SiKauov. 
The    story    also    occurs    in    Lucian,    'Demosth. 
Encom.'  ED.  MARSHALL. 

LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS  (8th  S.  iv.  101,  135, 
169,  181).—  In  the  current  number  of  the  Pall  Matt 
Magazine  is  an  article  on  '  An  Imperial  City,'  by 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  which  contains  an  engraving  of 
*  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  as  they  might  be,'  but  this 
chiefly  deals  with  the  improvement  of  the  enclosed 
space  in  the  centre.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  might 
be  done  to  beautify  the  square,  beginning  with  a 
broad  avenue  from  the  Fields  into  Holborn,  which 
would  do  away  for  ever  with  the  unsavoury  neigh- 
bourhood of  Whetstone  Park  and  its  surroundings. 
MR.  G.  A.  WARD  says  there  was  no  Whetstone  Park 
when  Inigo  Jones  superintended  the  erection  of 
Arch  Row  ;  but  this  I  think  must  be  a  mistake.  I 
cannot  refer  to  my  books  at  present,  but  I  have  an 
impression  that  the  reputation  of  Whetstone  Park 
as  one  of  the  most  disorderly  centres  of  London 
dates  far  beyond  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  REV.  W.  J.  LOFTIE  says  too  truly  that 
symmetrical  proportion  is  little  thought  of  at 
the  present  day.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  lovers  of 
beauty  would  not  have  bad  to  lament  the  virtual 
destruction  of  the  finest  proportioned  building  in 
London,  the  Banqueting  House  in  Whitehall. 
Every  old  plan  testifies  that  Inigo  Jones  designed 
this  building  to  stand  by  itself  as  a  perfect  model 
of  what  art  and  simplicity  could  effect.  Placed 
"  cheek-  by  -jowl"  against  a  nineteenth  century 
erection  all  its  main  characteristics  will  be  lost,  and, 


as  Mr.  Sala  recently  pointed  out,  it  will  descend  to 
the  level  of  a  commonplace  house  in  a  common- 
place thoroughfare.  Which  Government  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  atrocity  I  know  not.  Eadical 
or  Tory,  Tros  Tyriusve,  each  appears  to  be  imbued 
with  the  same  iconoclastic  ardour,  the  same  desire 
to  obliterate  every  feature  of  the  past  which  gives 
life  and  reality  to  our  conceptions  of  English 
history.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

MR.  LOFTIE  asks  so  many  questions  that  I  do 
not  promise  to  answer  all.  I  think  what  I  said 
was  quite  clear,  and  that  nobody  need  gather  from 
it  that  the  elevation  of  Lindsey  House  was  in 
Covent  Garden.  MR.  LOFTIE  does  not  really  seem 
to  know  which  is  Lindsey  House.  The  stone- 
fronted  house  next  to  Newcastle  House  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Inigo  Jones.  It  must  be  quite 
modern,  unless  it  is  only  a  modern  stone  face  that 
has  been  added.  MR.  LOFTIE  says,  "It  is  un- 
doubtedly by  Inigo";  if  so,  I  should  cordially  thank 
him  for  the  authority. 

Now,  as  to  Lindsey  House.  If  MR.  LOFTIE  will 
walk  further  down  on  the  western  side,  he  will 
soon  see  the  two  beautiful  brick  pillars  I  speak  of. 
They  are  not  before  the  stone-fronted  house,  but 
the  stucco-fronted  house,  and  you  have  to  pass  that 
to  reach  the  stone-fronted  one,  which  I  call  pseudo- 
Inigo.  Barry  knew  nothing  about  the  symmetry 
I  am  talking  of.  I  believe  both  his  clubs  are 
copies.  The  Reform  certainly  is.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten the  men  MR.  LOFTIE  names,  nor  Gibbs, 
Pierce,  and  a  hundred  more  that  he  does  not 
name,  such  as  Flitcroft,  Dance,  Hawkesmoor,  &c. 
Neither  they  nor  the  men  of  the  late  revival  have 
the  tradition  ;  it  died,  as  I  say,  with  Wren.  Ash- 
mole  and  others,  when  they  joined  the  masonic 
body  ruined  it.  It  became  no  longer  practical,  but 
pseudo-political.  True  freemasonry  was  the  pro- 
duct of  the  "  dark  ages,"  so  called,  and  enlighten- 
ment, so  called,  has  killed  it,  and  the  symmetry  of 
architecture  with  it. 

In  Aggas  and  Newton,  I  think,  Fickett's  Fields 
will  be  found  to  cover  all  the  ground  between 
Holborn,  Drury  Lane,  and  the  Strand,  all  but  a  few 
houses  and  gardens  in  the  main  street,  and  about 
St.  Clement's.  Part  of  Lincoln's  Inn  itself  is  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Temple,  so  all  along  it  would  be 
Templar's  Fields. 

MR.  LOFTIE  will  find  New  Square,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  was  built  on  Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  '. 
think  it  was  also  called  Fickett's  Croft,  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  called  Serle's  Court.  Whetstone  is  the 
name  of  a  vestryman  who  built  on  the  ground. 
Old  Southampton  House,  that  William,  Lord 
Russell  passed,  formed  the  north  side  of  Bloomsbury 
Square. 

MR.  H.  H.  GIBBS  is  also  good  enough  to  point 
out  an  error  of  mine.  I  would  ask  him,  however, 
to  say  whether,  if  the  seal  could  be  proved  to  have 
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gone  ioto  a  piece  of  plate  for  the  Mansion  House, 
and  had  remained  there  over  a  hundred  years  —  up 
to  the  present  time  in  fact  —  could  it  then  accurately 
have  been  said  to  have  "got  into  circulation"? 
Of  course,  there  was  at  first  no  impediment  to  its 
being  recoined  ;  but  if  it  was  not  recoined,  then  it 
did  not  get  into  circulation,  and  scientific  accuracy 
ought  not  to  speak  of  the  contingent  as  though  it 
were  absolute.  I  think  that  PROF.  TOMLINSON'S 
accurate  mind  would  agree  with  my  inaccurate  one 
in  this  trivial  particular.  Should  MR.  GIBBS 


MANNERS  AND  VERNON  MOTTOES  (8th  S.  iv. 
148). — I  doubt  very  much  if  the  Vernons  of 
Haddon  ever  used  "  Drede  God  our  speed  "  as  a 
motto.  The  words  are  probably  taken  from  the 
inscription,  "  Drede  God  and  Honor  the  Kyng," 
which  is  carved  in  oak  above  the  fireplace  in  the 
dining-room  at  Haddon  Hall.  The  family  of 
Yernon  became  extinct  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  probably  had  no  motto.  In  those  days 
mottoes  had  rather  a  personal  than  a  gentile  signi- 
cation.  Near  the  principal  entrance  of  the  hall 


prove  me  in  error,  it  will  not  surprise  me  at  all,  but    is  a  doorway  leading  into  the  garden,  over  which 
at  present  I  do  not  see  it.  To  try  to  be  accurate  is    are  engraved  in  stone  the  Yernon  and  Manners 


one  thing,  to  set  up  for  accuracy  quite  another.  I 
do  not  consider  Emerson  accurate,  but  I  love  the 
man,  he  is  so  suggestive.  C.  A.  WARD. 


arms,  with  the  inscription  "  God  save  the  Vernons/ 
but  this  was  the  work  of  Sir  John  Manners,  who 
married  Dorothy  Vernon.     Talking  of  Haddon,  it 
I  is  a  pity  some  effort  is  not  made  to  remove  the 

LOFTIE  raises  a  puzzling  question  here.    pia8ter  and  whitewash  which  disfigure  the  ceilings 
e  narrow  stone  front,  next  the  large  brick  one,    and  walla  of  8ome  of  the  priDCipal  r0oms. 
id  numbered  65,  has  no  apparent  vestige  of  Inigo  yy   -p   PRIDEAUX 

Jones.    It  seems  a  last  century  v°rk,  and   the 

upright  fluted  frises  suggest  the  Adamses'  taste  of  LECTERN  AT  SOUTHWELL  MINSTER  (8th  S.  iv. 
the  Adelphi,  though  better  than  anything  of  theirs  129).— Extract,  '  Kelly's  Directory  :  Nottingham- 
that  I  know.  The  brick  piers,  unmistakably  of  shire':— 

Inigo,  mark  the  painted  stone  front,  numbered  60  "A  singular  history  attaches  to  the  brass  eagle  lectern, 
and  59,  which  I  have  always  understood  to  be  his.  a  8ift  to  the  church  from  Sir  R.  Kaye,  who  purchased  it 
rpu:_ j  ii___i  •  .  -i  i  .  i.  •  •.  i  •  I  nf  a  wnirVimnkp.r  in  ^Nottingham,  into  whose  hands  it 


,  I  »iau  loncu  uj  the  sale  of  the  fifth  Lord  Boron's  effects  in 

8  and  57,  form  the  two  most  classical    1798>    It  originally  belonged,  it  ia  said,  to  Newstead 
,puse  fronts  now,   I  suppose,  in  London.     It  is    Abbey,  and  was  fished  up  from  the  adjacent  lake  in  the 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  latter  really  improved    last  century.    Subsequently  it  was  sent  to  a  brazier  for 
on  Jones.     Omitting  the  pedestals,  reducing  the    repairs,  who,  on  unscrewing  the  hollow  pedestal,  found 
extreme  excess  of  the  middle  space  over  theothe,*,    *^^&$,^^St%ZZ3R 
ducing  the  top  balustrade,  are  improvements.    m0nks,  on  the  dissolution  of  their  house,  had  adopted 
;  then  the  pilaster?,  longer  both  at  bottom  and    this  singular  but  successful  method  of  preserving  their 
top,  bear  an  entablature  no  larger  than  Inigo's,    records.    The  lectern  bears  the  inscription  '  Orate  pro 

-     -  -    -  '  anima    Kadulphi    Savage,    et    pro    animabus    omnium 
fidelium  defunctorum." 


which  was  itself  too  small.  There  was  a  decfded 
approach  towards  the  starved  small  entablatures  of 
last  century.  E.  L.  G. 

The  eagle  lectem  which  is  in  the  choir  and  is 

SIR  FLEETWOOD  SHEPPARD  (7th  S.  v.  29,  113  ;  still  in  use  is  the  one  which  issaidtohave  belonged 
i  b.  iv.  129,  198).— The  extracts  from  the  parish  to  Newstead  Abbey.  An  account  of  the  lectern 
s  of  Great  Rollright,  Oxon,  as  sent  to  me,  |  and  how  it  was  recovered  will  be  found  in  Fivetts's 
give  nis  birth  on  January  1,  and  his  baptism  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month,  1634/5.  His  burial, 
not  death,  is  recorded  in  the  same  registers  on 
September  6,  1698,  and  letters  of  administration 
were  granted  on  the  following  October  6,  to  his 
youngest  brother,  Dormer  Sheppard.  In  the 
Miscellanea  Genealogia  et  Heraldica  for  Septem- 
ber, at  pp.  334,  335,  appear  extracts  from  the 
wills  of  William  Sheppard,  owner  of  the  estate 


K. 


'  Southwell  Minster,'  published  by  John  Whltting- 
ham,  Southwell,  1883.       M.  CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 


at  Great  Rollright,  elder  brother  of  Sir  Fleetwood 
Sheppard,  proved  May  6,  1686,  and  of  this  Wil- 


ARCHBISHOP TENISON  AND  THE  TENNYSONS 
(8th  S.  iii.  21 ;  iv.  136).— I  think  this  query  has 
been  answered  before.  Ralph  Tennyson  came 
here  from  Preston,  in  Hold ern ess,  and  a  monu- 
ment to  one  of  his  family  is  in  Hedon  Church. 
Six  of  his  children  were  baptized  and  two  buried 
in  Barton,  the  first  entry  in  our  registers  being 
"  1718.  Dorothy,  dau.  of  Mr.  Ralph  and  Mrs. 


Ham  Sheppard's  only  son   Sir  Robert  Sheppard,  Dor.  Tennison,  was  baptized  Sept.  24."    In  the 

proved  February  23,  1698/9.     Sir  Robert  Shep-  other  entries  the  name  is  spelt  Tennyson,  the 

pard'a  son  William  Sheppard  was  buried  at  Great  baptisms  being  of  Ralph,  June  14, 1720  ;  Michael, 

Rollright,  September  13,  1742.     Can  any  one  say  September  20,   1721  ;    William,  July  12,  1723  ; 

who  now  represents    this  family  of    Sheppard  ?  John,  July  14,  1725  ;  and  Walter,  September  19, 

Dormer  Sheppard  had  two  sons,  Amos  and  Eu-  1726.     The  last  two  died  soon  after  baptism,  and 

sebius.          REGINALD  STEWART  BODDINOTON.  of  the  others  Ralph  settled  in  Grimsby,  where  he 

15,  Markham  Square,  Chelsea.  was  churchwarden  and  a  "  chief  inhabitant  "  1761- 
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1762.  Michael  married  Elizabeth  Clayton,  and 
was  great-grandfather  of  the  poet,  and  William 
became  a  solicitor  in  Barton,  where  his  daughter 
Eleanor  had  a  seat  in  St.  Peter's  Church  so  recently 
as  1806.  There  were,  I  fancy,  many  Tennison 
families  in  the  Eist  Riding,  and  Guppy  ('  Homes 
of  Family  Names')  associates  the  name  chiefly 
with  Hull.  C.  MOOR. 

Barton-on-Humber. 

HERALDRY  (8th  S.  iii.  247,  455,  492  ;  iv.  75).— 
The  arms  of  the  ancient  family  of  Mauleverer,  of 
Arncliffe  Hall,  near  Stokesley,  co.  York,  as  given 
in  Burke's  '  History  of  the  Commoners/  vol.  iii. 
p.  542,  are  "  Sable,  three  greyhounds,  courant,  in 
pale,  argent ";  crest,  "  A  maple-branch  arising  out 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree";  motto,  "En  Dieu  ma 
foy."  There  are  pedigrees  given  of  the  family  in 
the  above  book,  and  in  Burke's  '  History  of  the 
Landed  Gentry'  (vol.  ii.  p.  904,  1871).  The 
ancient  family  seems  at  the  above  date  to  have  been 
extinct  in  the  male  line,  and  to  have  been  repre- 
sented by  two  coheiresses,  Jane,  wife  of  Thomas 
Meynell,  and  Georgiana  Helen,  wife  of  Douglas 
Brown.  Perhaps  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
interesting  ruins  of  Mount  Grace  Priory,  one  of 
the  nine  Carthusian  houses  in  England,  belonged 
to  them.  It  is  situated  near  Nor  t  nailer  ton,  and 
was  founded  in  1397  by  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of 
Kent,  who  was  buried  there  in  1412. 

Burke,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Commoners,'  has 
the  following  curious  note  on  the  origin  of  the 
name : — 

"  The  name  of  this  family  in  ancient  writings  is  called 
Malns-Leporarius  (Malevorer),  the  bad  hare-hunter,  and 
tradition  says  that  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  being  to 
let  slip  a  brace  of  greyhounds  to  run  for  a  considerable 
wager,  so  held  them  in  swing,  that  they  were  more 
likely  to  strangle  themselves  than  kill  the  hare,  when 
the  designation  was  fixed  upon  the  unskilful  sportsman, 
and  transmitted  to  his  posterity.  But  Peter-le-Neve 
Norroy,  supposes  it  to  be  Mains  Operarius,  or  the  bac 
worker;  because  that  in  Domesday  Book  is  found  (titl< 
Essex,  page  94)  'terra  Adami,  filii  Durandi  de  Mali 
operibus,  in  French  Malouverer,  which  is  easily  varied 
to  Mauleverer.'  "—Vol.  Hi.  p.  542. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

There  are  two  places  in  France  named  Mau 
leVrier,  (1)  Maine-et-Loire,  arrondissemont  Beau 
preau,  canton  de  Cholet ;  •  (2)  Seine-Infe'rieure 
arrondissement  Yvetot,  canton  de  Caudebec.  Th 
former  had  1,757  inhabitants,  the  latter  932,  ii 
1836.  ('  Dictionnaire  General  des  Villes,  &c.,  d 
la  France,'  &c.,  par  Duclos,  Paris,  1836.) 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 

THE  POETS  LAUREATE  (8th  S.  ii.  385,  535 ;  iii.  89 
131,  298,  357,  495  ;  iv.  74\— At  the  last  mentio 
of  this  matter  ('  N.  &  Q.,'  May  6)  I  was  referre 
by  G.  H.  for  a  full  account  of  the  discovery  an 


einterment  of  the  remains  of  Colley  Gibber,  at 
Wellclose  Square,  to   Button's   'Literary  Land- 
marks of  London.'    The  book  has  recently  come 
n  my  way.     The  reference  appears  to  be  at  p.  54. 
he  Rev.  Dan.  Greatorex,  vicar  of  St.  Paul,  Dock 
treet,  there  vouches  for  the  fact  that  he  "  care- 
ully  himself  personally "  removed  certain  coffins 
nto  the  crypt  of   the  Danish  Church,  then   in 
rocess  of  demolition  ;  and  one  of  these  coffins,  the 
icar  says,  was  Coller  Gibber's.     But  as  all  the 
offins  "  had  perished,  except  the  bottoms,"  it  is 
ot  easy  to  see  how  the  laureate's  could  have  been 
dentified  ;  and  a  mere  ipse  dixit  of  this  kind  does 
tot  dispose  of  my  contention  that  Mr.  Gibber  was, 
3  Lloyd's  Evening  Post  said  he  was,  interred  in 
Ghrosvenor  Chapel,  South  Audley  Street,  and  not 
with  his  progenitors.  W.  F.  WALLER. 

COLLEGE  OF  COLLEGIATE  CHURCH  (8th  S.  iv. 
28).— The  little  chapter  of  Endellion,  in  Corn- 
wall, still  existing,  will  supply  such  an  instance  as 
MR.  HUSSEY  asks  for.  There  are  three  prebends, 
but  the  prebendaries  are  non-resident,  except  that 
he  rector  of  the  parish  at  present  holds  a  prebend  ; 
his  is  not,  however,  ex  officio.  The  three  pre- 
>endal  houses  are,  of  course,  let  for  other  purposes. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

The  college  of  St.  Mary,  within  the  Castle  of 
Eastings,  was  founded  by  Robert,  Count  of  Ea. 
The  chapter  consisted  of  secular  clergy — prebend- 
aries (not  prebends,  if  MR.  HUSSEY  will  allow  me). 
They  were  ten  in  number.  The  record  is  preserved, 
showing  where  were  the  houses  occupied  separately 
by  the  first,  third,  fifth,  sixth,  and  ninth  canons, 
and  the  two  houses  each  assigned  to  the  second 
and  eighth  canons.  See  my  friend  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cole's  *  Antiquities  of  Hastings. ' 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

DANTE  AND  NOAH'S  ARK  (8th  S.  iv.  168).— 
Tournefort  says,  in  his  '  Voyage  into  the  Levant,' 
that,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  Armenian  monks 
at  Erivan,  only  one  man  has  ever  seen  the  ark,  and 
he  died  shortly  afterwards.  At  Three  Churches, 
however,  Tournefort  was  assured  that  one  James, 
who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Nisibis,  had 
brought  from  Ararat  a  piece  of  the  ark,  given  to 
him  by  an  angel,  who  told  him  that  no  one  need 
hope  to  obtain  further  relics  of  the  kind,  since  God 
would  not  suffer  the  vessel  to  be  pulled  in  pieces. 
Sir  John  Maundeville  also  says  that  only  one  man, 
a  monk,  ever  secured  a  piece  of  the  ark,  which  he 
placed  in  the  monastery  at  the  foot  of  Ararat ; 
though  the  veracious  knight  adds  that  man  may 
see  the  ark  "  afar,  in  clear  weather."  In  the  Eng- 
lish translator's  notes  to  Abulghazi's  '  History  o 
Tartary/  mention  is  made  of  a  monk  named  Struys, 
who  "  went  up  in  his  Time,  and  brought  away  a 
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Piece  of  the  Wood,  of  which  he  produces  a  Certi 
ficate."  These  stories  are  hardly  compatible  with 
Benjamin  of  Tadela's  assertion  that  Omar  Ben  al 
Khatab  removed  the  ark  from  Ararat  and  made  a 
mosque  of  it ;  and  I  fear  we  must  class  them  with 
a  statement  I  once  heard  from  a  Methodist  loca 
preacher,  to  the  effect  that  a  learned  friend  of  his. 
a  great  traveller,  had  not  only  seen  the  pillar  ol 
salt  which  once  was  Lot's  wife,  but  had  actually 
"  piggled  a  bit  off  it,"  and  brought  it  home  to  show 
to  unbelievers.  C.  0.  B. 

The  only  passage  in  Dante  that  I  know  of  refers 
not  to  the  ark,  but  to  the  compact  Gen.  ix.  13:— 
E  fanno  qui  la  gente  esser  presaga, 
Per  lo  patto  che  Dio  con  Noe  pose, 
Del  mondo  che  giammai  piu  non  si  allaga. 

'  Parad.,'  xii.  16. 

That  Dante  saw  relics  brought  by  travellers  from 
Noah's  ark,  and  that  the  archdeacon  saw  the 
remains  of  the  ark  last  spring,  I  take  to  be  a 
double-barrelled  hoax.  C.'TOMLINSON. 

"  AMOROUS"  (8*  S.  iv.  69,  156).—"  A  looking- 
glass  hanging  from  the  girdle  was  long  a  fashion- 
able female  ornament,"  says  Nares  ('  Glossary,'  art. 
"  Glass  ").  This  feminine  custom  was  the  subject 
of  ridicule  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  it  may  be  by 
a  metonymy  like  that  of  "  placket "  or  "  petticoat " 
for  "  woman  "  that  Richard  contemptuously  uses 
"  looking-glass "  for  the  wearer  of  the  article,  the 
"  wanton  ambling  nymph "  of  the  sequel,  as 
already  suggested  from  a  different  point  of  view 
by  MR.  WARREN.  Compare  Petruchio's  speech 
to  the  Tailor  :  "  Thou  thread,  thou  thimble,"  &c. 
('  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  IV.  iii.  106). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  deserves  discussion  whether 
Richard's  assertion  that  he  is  not  "made  to  court  an 
amorous  looking-glass  "  is  not  virtually  identical 
with  that  of  Henry  V.  that  he  "never  looks  in  his  glass 
for  love  of  anything  he  sees  there"  ('  Henry  V.,' 
V.  ii.  154).  F.  ADAMS. 

The  following  passage  from  Chaucer's  '  Troylus,' 
bk.  ii.  266,  may  be  compared  with  MR.  WARREN'S 
explanation  of  the  phrase  "amorous  looking-glass": 

And  with  that  word  he  gan  right  inwardly 

Byholden  hire,  and  token  on  hire  face, 

And  sayde,  "  On  swihche  a  myroure  goode  grace  !  " 
It  may  be  that  mirror  here  is  only  equivalent 
to  model,  though  the  "  loken  on  hire  face"  sug- 
gests that  there  may  be  a  sense  similar  to  Richard's 
"looking-glass."  G.  J. 

"  WHIPS  "  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (8th  S. 
iv.  149, 190).— I  can  give  MR,  ROBBINS  a  quotation 
for  whipper-in  fifty  years  earlier  than  Mr.  Sala'a  of 

22.  In  the  '  Annual  Register '  for  1771,  p.  196, 
are  some  sketches  of  character,  among  them  that 
of  a  premier:  "  He  was  first  a  whipper-in  to  the 
Premier,  and  then  became  premier  himself." 

J.  DIXON. 


LETTER  OF  CHARLES  LAMB  (8th  S.  iv.  163).— 
— I  think  I  can  give  MR.  MARSHALL  an  idea  of 
the  source  whence  the  Cornhill  letters  of  Mary 
Lamb  were  derived.  Mrs.  Arthur  Ineen,  formerly 
Miss  Norris,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Charles 
Lamb's  old  friend  Mr.  Norris,  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, lived  for  years  at  Widford.  Her  conversation 
was  most  interesting,  as  she  remembered  both 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  well.  At  her  death,  in 
1891,  her  furniture  and  effects  were  sold  by  auction. 
In  the  catalogue,  manuscript  letters  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb  were  advertised ;  bufc  when  I  went, 
hoping  to  obtain  some,  I  was  told  they  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  sale  and  sent  to  London.  As 
several  of  these  letters  are  addressed  to  her,  I  have 
no  doubt  they  are  the  same. 

MATILDA  POLLARD. 
Belle  Vue,  Bengeo. 

"To  RUSH  "  (8th  S.  iii.  368,  495;  iv.  71).— The 
use  of  this  verb  in  the  transitive  form  is,  I  believe, 
not  uncommon.  An  early  instance  of  it  is  found 
in  the  '  Century  Dictionary  ':— 

Of  all  hia  ryche  caatelles  nische  doun  the  wallez, 

I  salle  noghte  lefe  in  Paresche,  by  processe  of  tyme. 
1  Morte  Arthure  '  (E.B.T.S.),  1.  399. 
And  a  later  example  of  the  same  use  of  the  verb 
is    also    given    from    '  Sir    Lancelot    de   Lake' 
(Child's  '  Ballads ').    JATDEE  will  doubtless  find 
the  verb  used  in  the  transitive  in  the  description  of 
foot-ball  games,  and  as  that  game  has  been  played 
for  several  centuries  in  England,  this  should  afford 

sufficiently  early  instance.  The  verb  used  in 
this  connexion  will  probably  be  found  in  *  Tom 
Brown's  School  Days,'  although  I  cannot  say  ex- 
actly where.  A.  MONTGOMERY  HANDY. 

New  Brighton,  N.Y.,  U.S. 

FYNES  (8th  S.  iv.  168).— Pelham-Clinton  is  the 
'  correct  surname. "  See  Foster's '  Peerage '  (Duke 
of  Newcastle),  second  edition,  1881.  In  Lodge's 
Peerage,'  edition  1832,  Francis  Clinton,  sixth 
Earl  of  Lincoln  (succeeded  a  cousin),  1692, 
Henry  Fiennes  (or  Fynes),  his  son,  seventh  earl, 
married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Thomas,  first  Lord 
Pelham,  and  sister  of  Thomas,  second  baron, 
created  first  Duke  of  Newcastle  (of  the  name). 
Henry  Fiennes,  ninth  Earl  of  Lincoln  (son  of  the 
seventh  earl),  second  duke  by  "  remainder  "  from 
lis  uncle  Thomas  Pelham,  first  Duke  of  New- 
castle. In  Sharpe's  *  Genealogical  Peerage '  Henry 
?iennes  Clinton,  ninth  earl,  assumed  the  name 
and  arms  of  Pelham  as  heir  of  entail  in  the  duke- 
dom by  "sign  manual,"  1761  (second  duke).  In 
Sicolas's  'Hist.  Peerage,'  edition  1825,  Henry 
Fiennes  Clinton,  ninth  Earl  of  Lincoln,  assumed 
name  of  Pelham  (second  duke).  In  Burke's  '  Ex- 
inct  Peerage,'  edition  1831,  Holies — surname  and 
rms  assumed  by  Thomas  Pelham,  second  Baron 
'elham  and  first  Duke  of  Newcastle  of  name  by 
*  special  remainder  "  from  his  uncle  John  Holies, 
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fourth  Earl  of  Clare  and  Duke  of  Newcastle.  n 
Foster's  *  Peerage,'  1881,  Henry  Fynes  Clinton, 
ninth  Earl  of  Lincoln,  second  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

C. 

Edward,  ninth  Lord  Clinton  and  first  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  though  summoned  by  writ  by  the  title 
of  Edward  Clinton  Chivalier,  28  Hen.  VIII.,  when 
he  took  his  place  among  the  barons,  is  called  on  his 
monument  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
"  Nobilissimo  Domino  Edward  Finio,  Lincolnise 
Comiti,  Clintonise  et  Saioe  Baroni." 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

It  would  seem  that  certain  members  of  the 
Clinton  family  were  known  at  one  time  by  the 
name  of  Clinton  and  at  another  by  that  of  Fynes. 
Thus  Edward,  ninth  Lord  Clinton,  created  in  1572 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  was  summoned  by  writ  to  the 
Parliament  held  June  8,  28  Henry  VIII.,  by  the 
title  of  "  Edward  Clinton,  Chivalier  ";  but  on  his 
monument  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  there 
is  an  inscription  commencing  "Nobilissimo  Ed- 
wardo  Finio,  Lincolnine  Comiti,  Clintonise  et  Saite 
Baroni." 

His  son  was  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  buried  under 
the  name  of  Fynes  at  Tattershall  in  1615,  and  his 
grandson  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  buried  under  the 
same  name  at  the  same  place  in  1618.  That  son 
was  married  twice ;  and  while  his  sons  by  the  first 
wife,  and  his  second  son,  Eobert,  by  the  second 
wife,  appear  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Clinton, 
his  eldest  son  by  the  second  wife,  Sir  Henry,  who 
was  of  Kirksted,  in  Lincolnshire,  was  generally,  as 
Collins's  'Peerage'  informs  us,  called  ''Fynes." 
Norreys,  the  third  son  of  this  Sir  Henry,  took  the 
name  of  "  Fynes-Clinton  "  (see  Burke's  '  Peerage,' 
under  the  title  "  Newcastle  "). 

The  connexion  of  the  Clinton  family  with  that 
of  Fynes,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  partial  adop- 
tion of  the  name  of  Fynes  by  certain  members  ol 
the  Clinton  family,  was  as  follows :  Sir  John 
Clinton,  third  Lord  Clinton,  married  Idonea, 
eldest  daughter  of  Jeffery  Fynes,  Lord  Say,  and 
coheir  of  her  brother  William,  Lord  Say.  The 
other  coheir  of  the  barony  of  Say  was  Idonea's 
sister  Joan.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  William 
fourth  Lord  Clinton,  grandson  of  the  third  Lore 
Clinton  and  Idonea,  considered  that  as  represent- 
ing the  elder  coheir,  he  had  a  right  to  bear  th( 
title  of  Lord  Say,  for,  after  having  had  livery  o 
his  share  of  the  lands  of  William,  Lord  Say,  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Say,  and  was  bear 
ing  it  in  3  Henry  V.,  when  he  attended  the  king 
in  his  wars  with  France. 

Joan,  sister  of  Idonea,  and  the  other  coheir  o 
the  barony  of  Say,  married  Sir  William  Fynes,  an 
was  ancestress  of  Sir  James  Fynes,  Knt. ,  create 
by  Henry  VI.  Lord  Say  and  Sele  ; 

**  whereupon  John,  fifth  Lord  Clinton,  granted  and  con 
firmed  to  Sir  Jaroea  the  name  and  title  of  Lord  Sa 


hicn  by  reason  of  his  descent  from  Idonea,  the  eldest 
ister,  did  or  might  belong  to  him," 

which  title,  as  we  have  seen,  his  father  had  borne. 

Nevertheless,  we  find  the  title  of  Say  inscribed  on 
he  monument  of  his  descendant  Edward,  first 
Sari  of  Lincoln;  and  it  would  appear  that  this 
Edward,  before  he  became  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was 

commissioned,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Clinton  and 

Say,  to  invest  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  with 
he  order  of  the  Garter. 

This  barony  of  Say,  which  is  not  to  be  con- 
bunded  with  the  extant  barony  of  Saye  and  Sele, 
s  still  in  abeyance,  the  present  Lord  Clinton 
>eing  the  eldest  coheir.  C.  W.  CASS. 

KILMARNOCK:  WILLOW  (8th  S.  iv.  149).— This 
willow  is  a  weeping  variety  of  Salix  caprea.  It  is 
be  "goat  willow,"  and  is  a  native  of  this  country. 
Some  specimens  at  Kilmarnock  assumed  a  pen- 
dulous habit,  and  this  has  been  perpetuated  by 
mdding  and  grafting.  The  nurserymen  sell  it 
under  the  name  "Kilmarnock  weeping  willow." 
[  have  obtained  some  good  specimens  from  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking, 
Surrey.  S.  JAMES  A.  SALTER. 

Basingfield,  Basingstoke. 

Salix  caprea  pendula,  or  the  weeping  willow  of 
Kilmarnock,  is  a  "  variety  remarkable  for  the  very 
decided  pendulous  character  of  its  branches." 
Though  indigenous  to  Scotland,  it  will  flourish  in  1 
England,  and  the  larger  London  suburban  nurseries 
can  produce  specimens. 

C.    E.   GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

THE  POPE'S  GOLDEN  ROSE  (6th  S.  iii.  464 ;  7th 
S.  ii.  125;  iv.  289,  491  ;  vi.  114,  384  ;  xi.  166, 
431  ;  xii.  13,  152  ;  8th  S.  iii.  343,  476  ;  iv.  115). 
—The  quotation  from  a  '  Pastoral  of  the  Times ' 
anent  this  subject  shows  the  author  to  be  slightly 
incorrect  in  a  detail  of  some  particular  interest. 
He  says  : — 

"  In  1368  Pope  Urban  V.  sent  the  golden  rose  to  the 
Queen  of  Sicily,  and  from  that  time  began  the  custom  of 
presenting  such  roses  to  Queens  and  Princesses." 
If  I  am  not  in  error,  the  date  should  be  1369, 
and  the  Pope  presented  the  rose  personally  to 
Queen  Joanna  I.  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  on  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.  Some  of  the  cardinals 
afterwards  protested  that  this  coveted  honour  had 
never  before  been  granted  to  a  woman.  The 
adroit  Pontiff  replied,  "  Neither  has  any  of  you 
ever  seen  an  Abbot  of  St.  Victor  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter."  ( He  himself  had  been  Abbot  of  St.  Victor, 
at  Marseilles.)  The  innovating  spirit  of  Urban  V. 
was  likewise  shown  by  his  being  the  first  Pope  to 
wear  the  triple  tiara.  ST.  CLAIR-BADDELBY. 

Your  correspondent  MRS.  C.  A.  WHITE  is  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  the  last  recipient  of  thu 
honour  was  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  in  1868.  The 
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golden  rose  was  presented  to  Donna  Amelia, 
Queen  of  Portugal,  last  year,  1892,  and  either  in 
1891  or  1890  to  the  widow  of  the  ill-fated  Crown 
Prince  of  Austria,  the  Archduchess  Stephanie  ; 
whilst  in  June,  1893,  Queen  Marie  Henriette  of 
Belguim  received  it.  If  my  memory  does  not  play 
me  false,  the  present  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  was 
also  a  recipient  three  or  four  years  ago. 

MRS.  ZELLWEGER. 
Lisbon. 

LANCASHIRE  PEDIGREES  (8th  S.  iv.  127).— There 
are  two  volumes  of  MS.  pedigrees  of  Lancashire 
families  amongst  the  Piccope  MSS.  in  the  Chetham 
Library,  Manchester.  I  have  hunted  through 
them,  but  can  find  no  pedigree  of  the  Bentley  or 
Braithwaite  families.  M.  CUNLIFFB  OWEN. 

1,  Mount  Street,  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 

HENRY  V.  (8th  S.  iv.  161).— Will  you  allow  me 
space  just  to  own  that  "  singularly  pure  and  stain- 
less "  may  be  rather  an  exaggerated  epithet  to 
apply  to  Henry  V.  ?  The  fact  is,  I  was  thinking  of 
only  one  phase  of  his  character — what  in  common 
parlance  we  style  a  high  moral  character,  as  opposed 
to  immoral.  I  have  no  wish  to  defend  his  cruelty ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Henry  V.  was  an 
idealist ;  he  was  anxious  to  clear  France  from  the 
crimes  and  atrocities  which  were  rife  there,  and 
then  to  unite  Europe  in  a  crusade  to  drive  the 
Turks  out  of  Palestine.  We  cannot  judge  these 
enthusiasts.  Is  it  not  said  that  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon entered  Jerusalem  literally  floating  with  the 
torrents  of  blood  he  had  shed  ;  and  then,  clad  in 
white  linen  with  bare  head  and  feet,  knelt  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre?  Inconsistencies 
as  strange  are  to  be  met  with  still. 

CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 

SIR  THOMAS  ROBINSON  (8tb  S.  iii.  427  ;  iv.  151) 
—My  thanks  are  due  to  MR.  GILDBRSOME-DICKIN 
SON  for  his  lengthy  note,  though  he  fails  to  explain 
the  relationship   between    Sir  Thomas    and  Dr 
Busby.     All  that  is  known  of  Busby's  parentage 
is  that  he  was  the  second  son  of  Mr.  Richan 
Busby,  a  citizen  of  Westminster,     His  will  wa 
proved  on  Feb.  19,  1697  (Kennett's  '  Case  of  Im 
propriations,'   1704,  p.    340),  but  it  throws    n 
farther  light  on  his  pedigree.  G.  F.  R.  B. 
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The   National   Afiueum    of  the  Louvre.     By  George 
Lafenestre  and  Eugene  Richtenberger 
by  Prof.  B.  H.  Gausseron.     "" 
Keunies.) 

THK  catalogue  of  the  pictures  in  the  Louvre,  by  th 

Keeper,  M.  Lafenestre,  of  the  Institut,  and  by  M.  Ricl 

tenberger,  is  an  official  and  authoritative  work,  indi 

pensable  to  a  study  of  the  noble  collection  with  which 

|  deals.    Of  the  three  thousand  pictures  in  the  Louvr 

I  about  two  thousand  are  described,   works  of  inferio 


terest  or  of  doubtful  authority  being  passed.  Some- 
ores  of  paintings  of  highest  importance  are  repro- 
uced  by  typogravure.  No  classification  by  schools  or 
therwise  is  attempted,  the  pictures  being  simply  pre- 
ented  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  when  the  route 
trough  the  museum  indicated  by  the  writers  is  followed, 
isitors  to  the  Louvre  know  the  value  of  this  work, 
hich  is  ample  and  accurate,  and  can  easily  be  carried 
n  the  hand.  Prof.  Gausseron,  whose  familiarity  with 
English  language  and  literature  is  known,  has  carried 
ut  tho  arduous  task  of  converting  this  treatise  into 
nglish,  and  so  rendering  it  available  for  English  visitors 
>  Paris.  By  these  it  will  be  warmly  welcomed,  the 
leasure  and  profit  of  a  visit  to  the  Louvre  being  greatly 
nhanced  by  its  possession.  Prof.  Gausseron's  translation 
s,  in  the  main,  excellent,  a  few  involutions  of  speech 
eing  all  by  which  one  could  recognize  that  it  is  not 
tie  work  of  a  native.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  work 
s  the  first  of  a  series  which  is  to  include  the  principal 
icture  galleries  of  Europe. 

''he  Works  of  Heinrich  Heine.  Translated  by  Charles 
Godfrey  Leland  (Hans  Breitmann).  Vol.  IV.  (Heine- 
mann.) 

?HE  appearance  of  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Leland'a  complete 
ranslation  of  Heine  is  irregular,  some  of  the  later 
volumes  preceding  the  earlier.  This  is  of  little  conse- 
quence so  long  as  the  whole  series  is  obtained.  Vol.  IV., 
on  which  has  been  bestowed  the  title  of  •  The  Salon/ 
contains  all  his  letters  on  art  and  music  included  in  the 
volume  known  as  '  Lutetia  :  Berichte  iiber  Politik,  Kunst 
und  Volksleben.'  In  this  is  much  of  Heine's  best, 
sauciest,  and  most  characteristic  work.  Especially  plea- 
sant is  it  to  have  the  letters  on  the  French  stage  to 
August  Lewald,  in  which  Heine,  among  others  things, 
depicts  the  acting  of  Edmund  Kean  in  Shylock,  and 
gives  his  not  too  favourable  estimate  of  English  tragic 
elocution.  In  the  accounts  of  French  pictures  is  much 
sound  criticism,  accompanied  by  much  humorous  and 
fantastic  comment.  Not  very  indulgent  to  Heine's 
extravagances  is,  in  his  foot-notes,  Mr.  Leland.  The 
translation  remains,  as  hitherto,  bold,  * aucy,  and  spirited. 
Now  and  then,  as  in  the  use  of  the  italicized  word  "  nose  " 
(p.  122),  Mr.  Leland  gauzes  over  Heine's  meaning.  Once 
and  again  it  is  a  little  slovenly,  as  when  he  speaks  of 
thoughts  (pp.  137,  138),  first  as  "  which,"  and  then  as 
"who."  Has  M.  Guizot  written  'Causeries  de  Lundi,' 
as  is  stated  in  a  note,  p.  172?  "On,"  in  the  note, 
p.  292,  should  surely  be  oil.  Can  you  say,  as  is  said 
p.  296,  "Messrs.  Du  Maurier  and  Sir  A.  Sullivan,"  unless 
there  are  two  Du  Mauriers  ?  Two  pages  later  a  strange 
jumble  of  language  is  involved  in  the  use  of  a  phrase 
such  as  "  premier  cavaliere  servente."  These  things 
interfere  little  with  enjoyment,  and  some  of  them  are 
trivial;  but  very  little  care  would  prevent  the  r  occur- 
rence. The  successive  volumes  are  welcome. 

Calendar  of  the  Close  Rolls  of  Edward  II.  (1307-1313). 

(Issued  by  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  under  the 

Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.) 
VERT  few  persons  except  antiquaries  know  what  the 
Close  Rolls  are,  and  to  the  uninitiated  it  is  not  easy 
to  give  such  a  description  as  they  will  comprehend. 
We  cannot,  we  think,  do  better  than  quote  the  opening 
paragraph  to  this  volume,  which  has  been  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte.  Much 
more  would  have  to  be  said  to  make  our  readers  fully 
understand  the  immense  value  of  the  Close  Rolls  as 
materials  for  history;  but  what  Mr.  Lyte  gives  us  is 
correct  and  luminous  so  far  as  it  goes  : — 

"  The  series  of  Close  Rolls  begins  with  the  sixth  year 
of  King  John  and  extends  down  to  the  present  time. 
They  originally  consisted  of  contemporary  enrolments  of 
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Royal  Letters  Close,  which  were  so  called  because,  being 
of  a  comparatively  private  nature,  and  addressed  to 
particular  persons,  they  were  folded  small  and  closed, 
apparently  secured  by  a  narrow  strip  of  parchment, 
having  the  great  seal  dependent,  and  perhaps  bearing 
the  address.  While  the  original  document  so  issued  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper,  in  the  name  of 
the  sovereign,  was  either  sent  back  to  the  Chancery, 
with  a  return  of  the  proceedings  taken  in  pursuance 
thereof,  or,  in  some  cases,  retained  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  directed,  the  enrolled  copy  remained  in 
official  custody,  available  for  reference  when  necessary." 

The  calendar  before  us  is  a  happy  example  of  official 
work.  In  some  cases  it  is  true  that  condensation  has 
gone  a  step  or  two  further  than  we  can  approve ;  but  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  issued  not  to  form  an  autho- 
rity of  itself,  but  as  a  key  to  the  original  rolls,  which 
are  open  for  the  use  of  any  one  who  can  read  them. 
The  contents  of  the  Close  Kolls  are  so  very  various  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  what  may  not  be  discovered 
there.  To  the  student  of  our  parochial  antiquities  and 
to  the  monastic  historian  they  contain  an  unexplored 
mine  of  wealth. 

The  period  which  this  volume  covers— those  unhappy 
years  which  succeeded  the  great  legislative  and  social 
reforms  of  him  who  has  been  called  "  the  greatest  of  the 
Plantagenets  " — has  a  melancholy  interest.  To  one  who 
lived  at  the  time  England  must  have  seemed  hastening 
to  decay.  The  reaction  against  goodness  which  took 
place  on  the  death  of  Edward  I.  brings  to  our  mind  the 
rapid  falling  away  from  all  high  ideals  that  occurred 
when  Charles  II.  came  back  from  over  sea.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  the  evil  was  so  widespread  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter  case;  neither  was  it,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  so  permanent.  t 

Notes  on  the  Churches  of  Lancashire.  By  the  late  Sir 
Stephen  E.  Glynne,  Bart.  Edited  by  Kev.  J.  A.  Atkin- 
son. (Manchester,  Chetham  Society.) 
THE  late  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  was  an  enthusiast  with 
regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  he  had  personally 
inspected  more  of  our  old  churches  than  any  one  of  his 
contemporaries.  It  was  his  habit  to  make  notes  of  what 
he  saw,  and  as  many  of  these  records  were  made  before 
the  present  craze  for  what  in  cruel  irony  is  called  "  restora- 
tion "  had  set  in  with  the  tornado-like  violence  by  which 
we  are  now  overwhelmed,  the  greater  part  of  them 
contain  memoranda  of  interesting  things  which  have  now 
perished  or  been  removed.  We  had  hoped  that  the  whole 
of  Sir  Stephen's  notes  would  be  published  in  one  chrono- 
logical series;  but  as  it  seems  this  pleasure  is  to  be  with- 
held from  us,  we  are  glad  to  receive  them  bit  by  bit. 
Some  of  the  notes  before  us  are  of  fat  more  than  local 
interest.  The  editor  has  added  to  Sir  Stephen's  accounts 
of  the  Lancashire  churches  which  he  visited  notes  of  his 
own.  This  much  enhances  the  interest  of  the  volume. 

History  of  the  Monument.  By  Charles  Welch,  F.S.A. 
(Prepared  and  printed  under  the  direction  of  the 
City  Lands  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London.) 

MR.  WELCH  has  compiled  a  useful  handbook.  Half  a 
century  ago  the  Monument  was  one  of  the  very  first 
objects  which  country  visitors  desired  to  see  when  they 
visited  the  capital.  London  has  grown,  not  only  in  size,  but 
in  interest,  since  those  far  off  days;  and  we  feel  sure  that 
now  the  Monument  is  visited  by  very  few  of  those  who  take 
a  round  of  what  we  may  call— though,  of  course,  inaccu- 
rately— metropolitan  sightseeing.  Fewer  still  go  through 
the  labour  of  ascending  to  the  summit,  from  which  so 
noble  a  view  of  the  great  city  may  be  seen  on  those  few 
days  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  and  a  stiff  breeze 


disperses  the  smoke  which  usually  veils  all  distant 
objects.  Mr.  Welch  not  only  gives  an  account  of  the 
Monument,  with  copies  of  its  inscriptions  and  transla- 
tions, but  also  an  account  of  the  Great  Fire.  This 
latter  portion  of  his  book  might  with  advantage  have 
been  made  longer.  At  the  end  is  a  bibliography,  which 
will  be  found  very  useful  to  students  of  the  history  of 
London  during  the  seventeenth  century.  We  do  not 
think  that  it  is  quite  complete ;  but  it  is  a  great  advance 
on  anything  we  have  hitherto  met  with. 

The  Lone  Star  of  Liberia :  being  the  Outcome  of  Reflection! 
on  Our  Own  People.  By  F.  A.  Durham,  an  African  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  (Student  at  Law).  (Stock.) 
MR.  DURHAM  is  a  fluent  writer  and  his  book  well  worth 
reading.  lie  has  an  ardent  love  for  his  own  people,  and 
exposes  the  injustice  under  which  the  black  races  still 
suffer  in  a  manner  which  ought  to  do  much  good.  There 
are  certain  writers  among  us  still  who  seem  never  weary 
of  insisting  on  the  superiority  of  the  race  to  which  they 
belong  over  those  whom  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  call 
"  the  children  of  Ham."  We  are  surprised  these  people 
do  not  see  that  such  language  is  in  very  bad  taste.  If  a 
Scrope  or  a  Courtenay  were  to  point  out  to  a  man  of  the 
middle  class  his  own  immeasurable  superiority  in  point 
of  family,  he  would  be  set  down  as  a  vulgar  cad.  Surely 
this  nonsense  about  race,  when  applied  to  masses  of  men, 
is  just  the  same  thing.  It  may  be  true,  though  it  has 
not  as  yet  been  demonstrated,  that  men  and  women  with 
dark  skins  have  not  on  the  average  the  intellectual  power 
of  some  of  the  pale  races.  Should  this  prove  to  be  so,  it 
is  an  argument  for  tenderness  and  care,  not  for  ill-usage. 
When  Mr.  Durham  discourses  on  his  own  people  we 
are  in  almost  full  agreement  with  him,  but  we  object  to 
his  telling  for  the  hundredth  time  the  story  of  the  vile 
lives  of  certain  kings  and  others  who  have  stood  high  on 
the  social  ladder.  Such  narratives  cannot  in  any  way  help 
forward  the  cause  he  has  at  heart,  and  they  will  pre- 
judice many  readers  against  what  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good 
book. 

MB.  R.  C.  HOPE  writes  to  say  that  he,  and  not  his 
brother,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  ia  the  author  of 
'  Holy  Wells.' 

Ijfoikes  io 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

W.  A.  ("Napier's  'A  Plaine  Discovery,' &c.").— This 
volume  has  been  highly  esteemed,  and  the  various 
editions  have  been  sold  at  prices  from  half  a  guinea  to 
a  guinea. 

PAUL  BIERLEY  ("Boots  on  Table  Unlucky ").— See 
6th  g.  ix.  66,  137. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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AN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  GENERAL 
MONCK. 

Col.  George  Monck  was  taken  prisoner  at  Nant- 
wich  on  Jan.  25,  1644,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  order  of  Parliament  on  July  8,  1644. 
In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  presumed  he  had  been 
kept  prisoner  somewhere  in  the  north  of  England. 
On  Oct.  10,  1644,  a  suggestion  having  been  made 
for  the  exchange  of  Major  Warren,  captured  with 
Monck,  Parliament  voted  that  no  officer  who  had 
served  the  Parliament  in  Ireland,  had  afterwards 
deserted  their  cause  for  that  of  the  king,  and  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliamentary  forces 
should  be  released  by  exchange,  and  this  resolu- 
tion they  confirmed  by  a  second  vote  of  Nov.  18, 
1644  ('  Commons  Journals,'  iii.  554,  658,  698).  For 
this  reason  Monck,  as  he  complains  in  this  letter, 
was  condemned  to  remain  in  prison  until  the  Civil 
War  ended.  He  was  in  great  poverty  most  of  the 
time.  Thomas  Monck,  his  elder  brother,  sent  him 
fifty  pounds,  but  by  November,  1644,  that  was 
expended,  and  he  wrote  urgently  for  another  fifty 
pounds.  His  letter  is  printed  in  the  preface  to 
Skinner's  '  Life  of  Monck,'  ed.  1724,  p.  xix.  The 
letter  to  Arthur  Trevor  which  follows  was  probably 
written  after  the  vote  of  Nov.  18,  which  had  put 
an  end  finally  to  all  prospect  of  his  release  by 
exchange.  It  is  derived  from  the  CirteMSS.  in 
the  Bodleian,  vol.  xvi.  f.  365  :— 


Deare  Aurthur, — I  have  received  two  letters  from  you 
long  since  (before  I  received  this  by  Major  Stevens*)  the 
reason  I  write  you  noe  anaweare  of  them  is,  the  trumpeters 
that  brought  them  were  returned  for  Oxfoord  before  your 
letters  came  unto  my  hands ;  I  am  confident  you  will 
easely  be  induced  to  beleeve  that  it  was  noe  neglect  of 
mine  that  you  received  noe  answeare  of  them.  I  returne 
you  moat  harty  thankes  for  your  continual!  care  that 
you  have  of  procuring  mee  my  libertie,  and  likewise  for 
the  five  poundes  you  sent  mee  by  Major  Stevens,  which 
came  in  convenient  time  for  my  monniea  was  at  the  last 
perioud.  By  means  of  and  [sic]  ordinance  that  is  made 
in  parliment  that  noe  man  must  once  motion  for  the 
release  of  anie  Irish  officers  in  the  house  and  by  meanes 
of  this  order,  noe  prisoners  friends  of  the  parliment  side 
durst  motion  in  the  house  to  have  that  order  altered,  and 
for  this  case  Major  Stevens  can  doe  noe  good  in  his 
businesse,  and  unlesse  there  bee  some  setled  course  taken 
by  our  friends  for  the  release  of  the  Irish  officers  that 
are  prisoners  at  the  tower  of  London  wee  are  like  to 
indure  this  misery  till  the  end  of  the  warr.  Earnestly 
intreating  you  to  continue  your  care  for  my  libertie,  and 
that  it  may  bee  procured  with  as  much  speed  as  you  may 
with  convenientse,  other  ways  I  shall  suffer  very  much 
for  want  of  monies,  so  deare  friend  farewell, 

Thy  faithfull  friend  and  sarvant  ever  to  serve  they 

GEORGE  MONCK. 

I  beseech  you  present  my  humble    service  to    Sir 

Thomas f  (1)  and  my  true  love  unto  all  the  rest  of 

mine  friends  with  you. 

[Endorsed]  Coll.  Monck  to  Arthur  Trevor  desireing 
his  release,  &c. 

C.  H.  FIRTH. 


INFLUENCE  OF  WOMAN  ON  LANGUAGE. 

Fortunately  for  mankind,  human  character  and 
art  (with  and  without  the  aspirate)  have  been 
shorn  through  the  ages  of  their  parasitical  dross  in 
the  crucible  of  femininity.  Luckily,  too,  thought 
and  language  have  passed  through  the  same 
refining  process.  But  how  far  ?  Says  Prof.  Max 
Miiller  ('  Science  of  Language/  vol.  ii.  p.  43) : — 

"The  influence  of  women  on  the  language  of  each 
generation  is  much  greater  than  that  of  men.  We  very 
properly  call  our  language  in  Germany  our  mother- 
tongue,  Unsere  Mutter spr ache,  for  it  is  from  our  mothers 
that  we  learn  it,  with  all  its  peculiarities,  faults,  idioms, 
accents.  Cicero,  in  his  'Brutus'  (c.  Iviii.),  said: — 'It 
makes  a  great  difference  whom  we  hear  at  home  every 
day,  and  with  whom  we  speak  as  boys,  and  how  our 
fathers,  our  tutors,  and  our  mothers  speak.  We  read  the 
letters  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and  it  is 
clear  from  them  that  her  sons  were  brought  up  not  in 
the  lap,  but,  so  to  say,  in  the  very  breath  and  speech  of 
their  mother.'  And  again  ('  Rhet.,'  iii.  12),  when  speak- 
ing of  his  mother-in-law,  Crassus  said, '  When  I  hear 
Laelia  (for  women  keep  old  fashions  more  readily, 
because,  as  they  do  not  hear  the  conversation  of  many 
people,  they  will  always  retain  what  they  learned  at 
first) ;  but  when  I  hear  her,  it  is  as  if  I  were  listening  to 
Plautua  and  Naevius.'  But  this  is  not  all.  Dante 
ascribed  the  first  attempts  at  using  the  vulgar  tongue  in 
Italy  for  literary  compositions  to  the  silent  influence  of 
ladies  who  did  not  understand  the  Latin  language.  Now 
this  vulgar  Italian,  before  it  became  the  literary  language 
of  Italy,  held  very  much  the  same  position  there  as  the 


*  Afterwards  Sir  John  Stephens,  Knight. 

f  A  tear  in  the  paper.    Probably  Sir  Thomas  Lucas. 
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•o-called  Prakrit  dialects  in  India;  and  these* Prakrit 
dialects  first  assumed  a  literary  position  in  the  Sanskrit 
plays  where  female  characters,  both  high  and  low,  are 
introduced  as  speaking  Prakrit,  instead  of  the  Sanskrit 
employed  by  kings,  noblemen,  and  priests.  Here,  then, 
we  see  the  language  of  women,  or,  if  not  of  women  ex- 
clusively, at  all  events  of  women  and  domestic  servants, 
gradually  entering  into  the  literary  idiom,  and  in  later 
times  even  supplanting  it  altogether ;  for  it  is  from  the 
Prakrit,  and  not  from  the  literary  Sanskrit,  that  the 
modern  vernaculars  of  India  branched  off  in  course  of 

time We  have  Greek  in  its  two  dialects,  the  ^olic 

and  the  Ionic,  with  their  subdivisions,  the  Doric  and 
Attic.  In  German  we  find  the  High  and  the  Low  German ; 
in  Celtic,  the  Goidhelic  and  Cymric,  as  in  India  the 
Sanskrit  and  Prakrit ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  unlikely 
or  merely  fanciful  explanation,  that,  as  Grimm  suggested 
in  the  case  of  High  and  Low  German,  so  likewise  in  the 
other  Aryan  languages,  the  stern  and  strict  dialects,  the 
Sanskrit,  the  ^lolic,  the  Goidhelic,  represent  the  idiom  of 
the  fathers  and  brothers,  used  at  public  assemblies ; 
while  the  soft  and  simpler  dialects,  the  Prakrit, 
the  Ionic,  and  the  Cymric,  sprang  originally  from 
the  domestic  idiom  of  mothers,  sisters,  and  servants  at 
home.  But  whether  the  influence  of  the  language  of 
women  be  admitted  on  this  large  scale  or  not,  certain  it 
is,  that  through  a  thousand  smaller  channels  their  idioms 
everywhere  find  admission  into  the  domestic  conversation 
of  the  whole  family,  and  into  the  public  speeches  of  their 
assemblies.  The  greater  the  ascendency  of  the  female 
element  in  society,  the  greater  the  influence  of  their 
language  on  the  language  of  a  family  or  a  clan,  a  village, 
or  a  town." 

Whilst  agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  general 
drift  of  the  professor's  observations,  a  few  particu- 
lars court  animadversion. 

1.  Where  does  Dante  speak  of  the  "  silent  in- 
fluence of  ladies  "  on  the  language  of  old  Latiuna  ? 
In  the  *  Divina  Commedia,'  *  Vita  Nuova,'  or  Latin 
works?    Assertions  without  references  are  most 
irritating,  for  the  perpetrators  of  which  a  literary 
pillory  is  needed. 

2.  Of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  I  know  nothing, 
and  so  must  take  Prof.  Miiller's  ipsediocit  on  them 
unreservedly;  but  as  to  Greek  I  always  understood 
that  the  -<Eolic  dialect  was  derived  from  the  Doric, 
not  vice  versa.     I  can  quite  believe,  however,  that 
the  Ionic  of  Hippocrates  and  Anacreon  owes  its 
delicacy  to  feminine  influence,  just  as  the  harshness 
of  Pindar's  Doric  (or  ^Eolic)  is  traceable  to  a  male 
source. 

3.  The  difference  between  High  and  Low  Ger- 
man is  a  terra  incognita  to  me,  but  I  have  a  word 
to  say  about  Goidhelic  and  Cymric  (or  Irish  and 
Welsh),  with  both  of  which  I  am  tolerably  con- 
versant.    Though  generally  grouped  together  in 
the  Celtic  family  of  languages,  there  is  as  much 
linguistic  affinity  between  them  as  exists  between 
Chinese    and     Spanish.      The    only    perceptible 
rapprochement  consists  in  their  similar  guttural 
enunciation  and  softness,  which  latter  characteristic 
would  point  equally  to  the  female  origin  or  shaping 
of  both  tongues.    Of  course  it  is  pure  conjecture  in 
each  case  ;  but  however  it  may  be  with  Welsh,  I 
fancy  Prof.  Miiller  has  got  hold  of  the  stick  by  the 


wrong  end  with  regard  to  Irish.  His  own  admis- 
sions, as  contained  in  the  closing  sentence  of  the 
quotation,  together  with  historic  facts,  bear  me  out 
in  this.  The  "  ascendency  of  the  female  element 
in  society  "  was  very  marked  in  Ireland  during  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries— the  Augustan 
epochs  of  Irish  literature  —  as  Dr.  Healy  points 
out  in  his  interesting  chapter  "  The  Ministry  of 
Women "  in  his  '  Ancient  Irish  Church,'  and  to 
that  ascendency  was  very  likely  due  the  formation 
in  great  part  of  the  old  Erse.  Goidhelic,  there- 
fore, it  seems  to  me,  was  quite  as  much  the 
"  domestic  idiom  of  mothers,  sisters,  and  servants 
at  home  "  as  ever  Cymric  was.  J.  B.  S. 

Manchester. 


FAMILY  OP  STRACHAN. 
About  twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  in  these 
columns  numerous  queries  and  one  note  about  this 
family.  Burke  contains  two  articles  on  the 
Strachans  of  Thornton,  one  in  the  'Extinct 
Baronetage/  p.  637,  and  the  other  in  the  *  Peerage 
and  Baronetage'  from  1845  to  1855.  As  the  title  was 
conferred  in  1625,  with  remainder  to  heirs  male 
general,  it  is  probable  that  an  heir  exists,  and  that 
the  baronetcy  will  some  day  be  claimed.  In  the 
mean  time  I  have  put  together  some  notes  on  the 
name  which  may  elicit  further  information  about 
this  ancient  Scottish  family. 

1.  (?)  David  Strachan  of  Carmylie  is  said  to 
have  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  David,  (the  in- 
terpolated) third  Lord  Ogilvie  of  Airlie  (see  Wood's 
'  Douglas's  Peerage,'  i.  30). 

2.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Alexander  Strachan  of 
Thorntoun,  married   Andrew  Arbuthnott,  fourth 
son  of  Sir  Ko.  Arbuthnott  of  Arbuthnott,  who  had 
a  charter  of  Little  Futhes,  confirmed  May  8,  1556. 
The  charter  was  granted  by  George  Stratoun  at 
Pitcarles,  Oct.  31,  1555  (see  Keg.  Mag.  Sig.  Scot., 
No.  1071). 

3.  Strachan  of  Brigton  married  the  fourth 

daughter  (by  his  second  wife)  of  Ko.  Arbuthnott  of 
Arbuthnott,  who  died  Oct.  15,  1579. 

4.  Andrew  Strachan  of  Lauriston,  married,  c. 
1550,  Margaret,   eldest   daughter   of    Sir  David 
Lindsay,  of  Edzell  and  Bewfort. 

5.  John   Strachan    of  Thorntoun,    married  c. 
1610-20,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Lindsay, 
Lord  Menmuir,  by  his  first  wife,  Marion  Guthrie. 

6.  David  Strachan  of  Carmylie,    married,  c. 
1580-90,  as  first  husband  of  Isabella,  fifth  daughter 
of  Patrick,  sixth  Lord  Gray.  She  married,  secondly, 
Sir  Alexander  Falconer  of  Halkerton. 

7.  Catherine,   daughter   of  Strachan  of 

Thorntoun,  married,  c.  1560-70,  as  second  wife  of 
John   Middleton   of  Middleton,  and  was  grand- 
mother of  the  Earl  of  Middleton. 

8.  Catherine  Strachan,  married,  c.  1610-20,  Ro. 
Middleton  of  Caldhame,  second  son  of  above  and 
father  of  the  earl. 
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9.  James  Strachan  of    Carmylie,    married,  c. 
1600,  Barbara,  second  daughter  of  Patrick  Maule 
of  Panmure. 

10.  Euphame  Strachan  married  John  Carnegie 
of  Kennaird,  who  fell  at  Flodden  ;  ancestor  of  the 
Earl  of  Southesk. 

11.  Strachan  of  Carmylie,  married,  c.  1530, 

Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Ro.  Carnegie  of  Kinnaird. 

12.  Strachan  of  Tarrie,  married,  c.  1740, 

Elizabeth,  daughter  (by  his  third  wife)  of  Sir  David 
Carnegie  of  Pitarrow. 

13.  Alexander  Strachan  of  Glenkindie,  married, 
c.  1590,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Duncan  Forbes  of 
Monymuak,  and  widow  of Barclay  of  Towie. 

14.  Rev.  Thomas  Strachan,  married,  c.    1690, 
Margaret,  daughter  of    Sir  Alexander  Blair  of 
Balthyock. 

15.  Rev.  John  Strachan,  minister  of  the  Kirkton 
of  Lethindy,  married,  c.  1610,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Patrick  Blair  of  Pittendreich. 

16.  Peter  Strachan,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  married, 
c.  1690-1700,  Jean,  daughter  (by  his  first  wife)  of 
John  Farquharson  of  Inverey. 

17.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Alexander  Strachan 
of  Thorntoun,  married,  c.  1560,  William  Forbes  of 
Corse,  ancestor  of  Craigievar. 

18.  Sir  John  Strachan  of  Thorntoun,  married,  c. 
1630,  a  daughter  of  William  Forbes  of  Craigievar. 
His  son,  Sir  William  Forbes,  was  made  a  baronet 
in  1630. 

19.  Margaret,   daughter  of  Strachan  of 

Balgall  and  widow  of   John  Burnett  of  Elrick, 
married,  c.   1730,  as  second  wife  of  Sir  Arthur 
Forbes,  fourth  baronet  of  Craigievar. 

20.  A  lady  of  the  name  of  Strachan  married 
John  Grant,  ancestor  of  Lord  Glenelg. 

21.  Ann,  daughter  of  William  Strahan,  Esq., 
married,  as  first  wife  of  John  Harvey,  Mayor  of 
Norwich,  who  died  1742,  ancestor  of  Sir  Charles 
Harvey,  Bart.,  of  Crown  Point. 

22.  "Miss  Strachan  of   London,"  married,   c. 
1710-20,  Andrew  Drummond  of  Stanmore,  founder 
of  the  banking  house,  and  brother  of  fourth  Vis- 
count Strathallan. 

23.  Christian,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Patrick 
Strahan,  Knt.,  married,  c.  1740-50,  Rev.  William 
Oakeley,  ancestor  of  Sir  Charles  William  Atholl 
Oakeley,  Bart.     (Was  her  name  Catherine  ?) 

24.  Margaret  Strachan,  married,  c.  1440,  David 
Lyon  of  Lethen,  brother  of  first  Lord  Glammis. 

25.  J.  Strahan,  married,  1815,  Caroline,  daughter 
of  William  Dalrymple  of  Fordel  and  Cleland. 

26.  Alexander  Strachan  of  Carmylie,  married, 
imp.  David  II.,  Christian,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Maule  of  Panmure.     See  No.  9  supra. 

27.  James  McGill  Strachan,  of  Toronto  (formerly 
Captain  68th  Foot),  eldest  son  of  John  Strachan, 
Bishop  of  Toronto,  married,  Oct.  31,  1844,  Augusta 
Anne,   second  daughter   of    Sir  John    Beverley 
Robinson,  Bart 


28.  William   Strachan   married,  1881,  Sophia 
Jane,  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Scott  Robinson 
and  widow  of  Capt.  Napier  Douglas  Robinson, 
7th  Fusiliers,  brother  of  Sir  George  Abercrombie 
Robinson,  Bart. 

29.  Louisa  Ann,  daughter  of  Col.  Strachan,  of 
the  32nd  Regiment,  married,  c.  1790,  as  first  wife 
of  Roger  Conner  of  Connerville,  co.  Cork. 

30.  Grace,   daughter  of  Francis  Strachan,  of 
Edinburgh,     married     Francis     Farquharson     of 
Haughton,  who  died  s.p.m.  Feb.  28,  1767. 

31.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Peter  Strahan,  of 
Edinburgh,  married,  c.  1700,  as  first  wife  of  Peter 
Gordon  of  Abergeldie. 

32.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander  Strachan 
of  Glenkindy,  married,  c.  1650,  James  Leitb,  and 
was  ancestor  of  the  Leiths  of  Lei th hall,  &c. 

33.  Mary  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  and  heir  of 
James  Strahan,  of  Lower  Tooting,  Surrey  (of  the 
Thorntoun  family),  married,  1786,  James  Fuller- 
ton  Lindsay- Carnegie  of  Spynie,  &c.        SIGMA. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THOMAS  SHADWBLL  AND  DRYDEN. — 
Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 

This  well-known  line  of  Dry  den  occurs  in 
'  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  pt.  i.  v.  163  ;  and 
that  poem  was  first  published  in  1681.  But  I  was 
struck  some  time  ago,  in  reading  Thomas 
Shadwell's  comedy  *  The  Sullen  Lovers/  first  per- 
formed at  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  May  5, 
1668  (see  Genest,  i.  85),  to  find  the  words:  "Great 
wits,  you  know,  have  always  a  mixture  of  mad- 
ness." They  occur  nearly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  act  of  this  play  (Shadwell's  'Works,1  ed. 
1720,  i.  47).  They  are  spoken  by  Lady  Vaine  to 
Sir  Positive  At-all,  and  refer  to  Emilia,  one  of  the 
sullen  lovers,  who  at  the  moment  was  on  the  stage. 

I  wish  merely  to  point  out  the  coincidence. 
Perhaps  somebody  can  explain  it,  if  it  is  worth 
while,  and  if  it  has  not  been  explained  already. 
Very  likely  the  same  thought  may  have  occurred 
to  both  writers,  and  Shadwell  happened  to  use  it 
first.  Very  likely  also  Dryden's  quarrel  with 
Shadwell  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
What  strikes  one  now  is  the  use  of  the  word 
"  wits  "  in  each  case.  But  in  those  days  a  bril- 
liant man  was  spoken  of  as  a  "wit,"  or  as  a  "man  of 
good  parts."  Those  terms  were  intelligible,  they 
meant  what  they  said  ;  this  is  not  always  the  case 
with  the  more  modern  and  somewhat  lacquered 
term  "a  genius,"  used  so  often  by  over-enthu- 
siastic admirers.  HENRY  M.  TROLLOPS. 

BREAKING  GLASS. — The  superstition  that  finds 
in  shattered  glass  a  portent  or  sign  of  approaching 
death  or  fearful  trouble  has  been  frequently  the 
subject  of  comment.  A  few  modern  examples  may 
be  recorded.  In  Marie  Bashkirtseffs  'Journal' 
there  are  many  evidences  of  a  belief  in  the 
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ominous  consequences  of  accidental  glass  smashing 
"I  have  broken  my  looking  glass.  Death  or 
great  misfortune.  This  superstition  freezes  me 
(p.  233).  When  her  grandfather  is  dying  sh 
notes,  "A  glass  was  broken  in  grandfather's  room 
(p.  301). 

"  The  artificial  leaves  on  the  mantel  piece  caught  fir 
from  the  blue  candles  and  cracked  the  glass.  But  mis 
fortunes  do  not  come  because  glasses  break;  glasses  brea 
because  misfortunes  are  to  happen.  We  should  be  thank 
fal  for  the  warning."— P.  364. 

"  I  am  tormented  by  the  darkest  presentiments,  and 
am  so  frighted  at  all  these  omens  !  On  Paul's  birthday 
I  found  a  taper  at  my  place,  forgotten  there,  it  seems 
by  the  man  who  lighted  the  lustres.  And  all  those 
broken  looking  glasses  !  So  I  ask  myself,  Is  some  evi 
about  to  happen  ?"— P.  476. 

"  As  I  am  very  fond  of  the  atelier,  and  particularly 
anxious  to  have  Julian's  friendship  and  help,  I  was 
afraid  he  might  receive  me  coldly,  as  I  had  broken  a 
looking  glass."— P.  479. 

Marie's  mind  was  clear  and  courageous,  a  mine 
that  one  might  expect  would  "  defy  augury."  Sh 
has  described  herself  and  truly: — 

"  I  am  essentially  of  a  hair-splitting  character,  as  much 
through  an  excess  of  delicate  perception  as  through  self- 
esteem,  a  desire  to  seek  for  the  truth,  through  fear  oi 
following  a  wrong  track,  or  of  failure." 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  these  superstitions 
and  omens  haunted  her  to  an  early  grave. 
Students  of  folk-lore,  such  as  George  Borrow,  who 
have  studied  the  science  direct  from  Nature,  must 
often  have  been  struck  at  the  fortuitous  fulfilments 
— the  inexplicable  sequences — which  might  almost 
justify  faith  in  superstitions,  and  partly  explain 
their  hold  on  the  vulgar  mind.  This  instance  I 
can  vouch  for.  A  group  of  persons  stood  discuss- 
ing the  state  of  a  sick  friend,  when  one  of  the 
number  accidentally  knocked  down  a  glas?,  and 

shattered  it  into  fragments.     " is  dead,"  said 

one.  "It  is  a  death  notice/'  said  another.  Such 
it  turned  out;  the  person  died  in  the  same  hour. 
The  superstition  is  widely  diffused.  F.  Marion 
Crawford  refers  to  it  in  his  latest  work,  '  Pietro 
Ghisleri':  "He  believes  in  this  nonsense,  and  I  do 
not.  Pietrasanta  mentioned  your  name,  and  acci- 
dentally broke  a  glass  at  almost  the  same  moment." 
In  Brand's  'Popular  Antiquities'  there  is  this 
reference : — 

"  Mirrors  were  used  by  magicians  in  their  diabolical 
operations,  and  in  ancient  times  was  practised  a  kind  of 
divination  by  the  looking-glass ;  whence,  it  should  setm, 
nas  been  derived  the  present  popular  notion,  according 
to  which  the  breaking  of  a  looking-glass  is  accounted  a 
most  unlucky  accident,  being  ominous  of  the  loss  of  his 
best  friend  by  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs.  Grose 
gives  it  as  betokening  death  in  the  family  circle,  com- 
monly of  the  master."— P.  673, 1888  edition. 

An  instance  of  the  deliberate  breaking  of  a  bottle 
as  a  prognostication  of  death,  in  Jeremiah,  xix.  10, 
11,  suggests  that  the  Hebrews  placed  credence  in 
some  form  of  this  superstition.  The  broken  vessel 
was  used  as  a  symbol  of  death  ;  it  would  be  inter- 


esting to  trace  its  history  from  a  symbol  to  a  prog- 
nostic. W.  A.  HENDERSON. 
Dublin. 

'O'RotJRKE's  FEAST.' — In  the  Athenceum  of 
April  1  last  appeared  a  highly  interesting  letter 
of  Walter  Scott's,  dated  July  29, 1809.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  Joseph  Cooper  Walker,*  Esq.,  St. 
Valerie,  Bray,  Ireland,  and  published  owing  to 
the  courtesy  of  Miss  Walker.  Inter  alia,  the  ac- 
complished writer  refers  to  his  having  been 

"engaged  from  time  to  time  in  re-editing  the  Leveson 
collection  of  pamphets  in  the  first  vol.  I  inserted, 
for  the  first  time,  Dewick's  pictures  of  Ireland  with  the 
engravings,  which  are  very  curious,  and.  I  believe, 
nowhere  existing  but  in  our  copy  in  the  Advocates' 
Library.  Did  you  ever  look  at  them  in  the  course  of 

your  interesting  remarks  on  Hibernian  antiquities  ? 

If  you  have  not  seen  these  prints  let  me  have  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  you  with  a  set  of  them.  There  were 
twelve  originally,  but  several  are  destroyed.  Among 
those  which  have  perished  is  one  which  I  regret  more 
than  all  the  rest,  representing  an  Irish  festival  like  that 
doubtless  of  the  noble  O'Rourke;  and  having  come  round 
again  to  Swift,  allow  me  to  inquire  if  the  Irish  original 
of  '  O'Rourke's  noble  feast'  be  still  preserved,  and  if  a 
literal  prose  translation  could  by  any  means  be  procured." 
Evidently  Scott  attached  great  value  to  the  poem, 
so  that  I  think  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  a  copy  of  the  Irish  original 
is  extant,  and  can  readily  be  seen  in  Vallancey's 
1  Grammar  of  the  Irish  Language,'  1781,  pp.  128, 
131,  accompanied  with  an  English  version  by 
Dean  Swift.  C.  M.  Collins,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A.,  in 
his  '  Celtic  Irish  Songs  and  Song- Writers,'  1885, 
n  afoot-note,  p.  110,  to  'O'Kourke's  Feast,'  states 
that  the  song  was 

written  from  tradition  by  MacGauran  of  Leitrim,  a 
contemporary  of  Carolan,  to  celebrate  a  great  feast  given 
by  the  O'Rourke,  a  chieftain  of  Leitrim,  upon  his  taking 
eave  of  his  neighbours  to  visit  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
:astlef  where  the  feast  was  given  still  stands  a  ruin. 
O'Rourke  j  was  put  to  death  in  England.  The  translation 
f  MacGauran's  Irish  song  is  by  Dean  Swift,  com- 
mencing,— 

O'Rourke's  noble  fare 
Will  ne'er  be  forgot 

By  those  who  were  there 
Or  those  who  were  not." 

kicGauran  or  McGovern's  translation  begins  thus  : 


*  This  gentleman,  no  doubt,  was  the  author  of  the 
Hist.  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Bards,'  published  in  1786. 

f  O'Rourke's  Ca&lle.—T.  C.  Croker,  Esq.,  in  his  '  Fairy 
jegends  of  the  South  of  Ireland,'  1862,  in  a  treasure 
egend  called  « Linn-na-Payshtha,'  at  pp.  325-333,  gives 

charming  description  of  the  locus  in  quo  of  Breffni's 
rincely  hall ;  and  very  amusing  is  the  recital  of  the 
,'gend  referring  to  an  island  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
Id  hall  bearing  the  said  title,  and  the  adventure  of 
lanus  O'Rourke,  who  tried  to  take  the  secreted  gold 
ut  was  foiled  by  the  Payshlha-more,  or  great  worm. 

t  O'Rourlce*— Walker,  in  his  « Irish  Bards'  aforesaid, 
efers  to  the  amours  of  Queen  Elizabeth  with  this  chief 
ain  (Appendix,  pp.  81,  82),  which  resulted  in  his  death, 
ccording  to  a  wild  story  related  in  the  county  o: 
eitrim. 
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The  revel-rout  of  (the  O'Rourks  is  in  the  memory  of  all 

men. 

See  *  A  Chronological  Account  of  nearly  400  Irish 
Writers,'  1820,  by  E.  O'Reilly,  Esq.,  under  the 
year  1712.*  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  'Memoirs 
of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.,'  1834,  vol.  ii.  p.  435, 
informs  us  that 
"  the  Dean's  promptitude  in  composition  was  equal  to 
his  smoothness  and  felicity  of  expression.  At  Mr.  Gore's, 
in  the  county  of  Cavan,  he  heard  the  lively  air  called  the 
'  Feast  of  O'Rourke,'  and  obtaining  a  literal  translation 
of  the  original  Irish  song  from  the  author,  Mr.  Mac- 
Gowran,  executed  with  surprising  rapidity  the  spirited 
translation  which  is  found  in  his  works." 

This  song  was  set  to  music  by  Carolan  (the 
last  of  the  Irish  bards),  who  was  one  of  McGauran's 
earliest  friends,  and  is  preserved  in  Carolan's  '  Irish 
Airs  ;  or,  Old  Irish  Tones, 'f  published  in  Dublin 
about  the  year  1780,  p.  1,  under  the  title  of  '  Pie 
Raca  na  Rourkaugb.' 

JOSEPH  HENRJ  McGovERN. 
60,  Victoria  Street,  Liverpool. 

SIR  BTSSH  SHELLEY.— While  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Field  Place,  a  few  days  ago,  I  picked  up 
a  curious  bit  of  Shelleyan  lore  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  biographers.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  appeared  in  print ;  if  so,  I  hope  to  be  forgiven 
for  repeating  it.  A  gentleman  whose  family  have 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Horsham  for  two 
hundred  years,  and  whose  grandfather  knew  the 
Shelleys  at  Field  Place,  tells  me  that  when  Sir 
Byssh  was  offered  a  baronetcy  he  took  up  his  pen, 
and  wrote  quickly : — 

An  honor'd  name  was  giv'n  to  me  : 

Unsullied  I  have  kept  it. 

Though  I  've  no  wish 

To  be  Sir  Byssh— 

My  son  'a  a  whim 

To  be  "  Sir  Tim  "— 

And  therefore,  I  accept  it. 

RICHARD  EDGCUMBE. 
Swan  Inn,  Alton,  Hants. 

"CHACUN  A  SON  GOUT." — So  I  copy  from  suc- 
cessive editionsof  the  'Dictionnairede  l'Acade"mie'; 
but  during  perhaps  the  whole  of  this  century 
English  compilers  of  quotation  books  and  the  like 
—commencing  with  Macdonnel,  the  seventh  edition 
of  whose  book  is  dated  1819,  and  ending  with  the 
*  Stanford  Dictionary '—have  presented  the  phrase 

*  Walker— vide  '  Hint.  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Bards,' 

>18,  second  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  303— gives  the  death  of 

McGauran  (or  McGovern),  under  the  year  1710  ;  he  says 

also  that  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  Lord  Chancellor 

Cox,  and  excelled  in  the  ludicrous  speciea  of   poetry. 

See  my  foot-note  herein  in  an  article  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8««>  S. 

582,  on  «  The  Three  Septs  of  Gauran  or  Govern.'    .Mr. 

Walker  states  that  a  faithful  poetical  translation  of  «  Pie- 

raca  na  Ruarcach '  has  been  since  published  by  Charles 

ear°178*nd  refer"  tO  L'8  Iriah  pOemij  published  in  the 

t  It  can  also  he  teen  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.,  ibid.  No.  19. 


thus  :  "Chacun  &  son  gout,"  involving,  if  ever  used 
by  a  Frenchman,  a  very  awkward  ellipsis.  Mr. 
Kinp,  a  recent  compiler,  adds  the  needless  caution : 
"  Not  to  be  translated  '  Every  man  has  the  gout ' ' 
(the  italics  are  mine).  In  another  dictionary  of 
quotations  (published  by  Shaw)  I  find,  besides  the 
above,  "  Chacun  a  sa  marotte."  Charming  con- 
sistence ! 

The  current  form,  according  to  M.  Gasc,  who 
has  kindly  supplied  me  with  information,  is  "  a 
chacun  son  gout,"  or,  colloquially,  "Chacua  son 
gout/'  as  it  is  given  in  the  English-French  vomme 
of  Tarver's  dictionary,  sub  "  Taste." 

F.  ADAMS. 

"INFIBULATE." — I  do  not  find  this  useful  ard 
easily  derived  verb  in  the  best  dictionaries  within 
reach.  The  '  Encyclopaedic  Diet.'  gives  the  sub- 
stantive "infibulation,"  with  due  etymology  and 
definitions,  but  no  illustrative  references.  The  verb 
is  used  by  De  Quincey  in  the  second  of  his  articles 
on  Sir  William  Hamilton .('  Works,'  vol.  xvi.  p.  147, 
ed.  1871).  This  is  the  passage  :— 

"  A  dangerous  subject  is  a  philosopher.  For,  even  if 
he  has  not  formally  and  broadly  entangled  himself  con- 
troversially in  the  moving  disputes  of  his  age,  be  assured 
that  up  and  down  his  writings  will  be  detected  hooks 
and  eyes  lurking  more  or  less  obscurely,  that  are  fitted  to 
infibulate  him  (or,  perhaps,  meant  to  infibulate  him) 
into  the  great  draperies  and  arras  of  the  philosophical 
speculations  hanging  down  to  coming  generations. 
'  Hooks  and  eyes ! '  Is  not  that  image  strictly  a  pla- 
giarism from  some  respectable  tailor  and  habit-maker? 
Perhaps  it  is,  but  infibulate  cannot  be  a  plagiarism,  be- 
cause I  never  saw  the  word  before ;  and,  in  fact,  I  have 
this  moment  invented  it,  in  order  to  express  an  extra 
interest  in  the  subject." 

The  special  importance  of  this  characteristic 
paragraph  lies  in  the  statement  of  the  invention 
thus  announced.  Students  of  philology  may  have 
something  to  say  on  the  subject. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgb,  N.B. 

IRISH  FOLK-LORE.— At  p.  170  of '  The  Fowler 
in  Ireland/  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey  mentions 
that  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  against  killing 
a  swan  in  Ireland  ;  something  dreadful  will  sooner 
or  later  overtake  the  man  who  destroys  one  : — 

'  In  some  counties,  notably  in  the  west,  the  poor 
fowler  could  not  for  a  purse  of  gold  be  induced  to  fire  at 
a  swan.  They  hold  the  strangely  quaint  idea  that  a  de- 
parted spirit,  perhaps  of  one  of  their  own  kin,  is  im- 
prisoned in  the  outward  form  of  each  bird.  If  a  shooter 
injure  himself  as  a  patriarch,  it  is  freely  implied  that 
such  misfortune  is  the  inevitable  punishment  of  a  awan 
murder  (perhaps  forty  or  fifty  years  before)  when  he 
was  young  and  thoughtless;  such  never-forgotten  act 
being  alluded  to  as  the  cause  of  harm,  and  banded  down 
as  evidence,  more  especially  if  the  accident  was  from  a 
gunshot  wound." 

Is  this  superstition,  or  any  cognate  belief,  known 
x>  the  fowlers  and  punt-men  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  coast  ?  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Winter- 
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ton,  in  North  Lincolnshire,  there  is  a  sayin 
that  if  a  tame  swan  dies  its  master  dies  also,  bu 
I  have  met  with  no  theory  connecting  the  wil 
swan  with  death  or  physical  danger  and  suffering 

Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey  also  notes  (p.  255)  i 
a  deacription  of  the  Skellig  rocks  and  their  sea 
fowl,  that  when  workmen  from  tbe  mainland  em 
ployed  on  buildings  on  the  Large  Skellig  ar 
bidding  farewell  to  the  island  they  invariably  cas 
some  well-worn  article  of  clothing,  oftener  than 
not  a  pair  of  shoes,  at  a  solitary  rock,  known  as  th 
"Blue  Man,"  which  stands  abruptly  out  of  th 
ocean. 

At  p.  260  he  records  another  interesting 
though  gruesome,  custom.  One  of  the  beehive 
shaped  cells  on  the  Large  Skellig,  inhabited  many 
centuries  ago  by  monks,  is  now  used  as  a  chapel. 
On  a  rough  altar  is  a  skull,  said  to  be  that  of  a 
bishop  whose  mortuary  slab  is  shown  among  other 
gravestones,  and  out  of  this  skull  those  performing 
penance  drink  from  a  holy  well  of  brackish  water 
nigh  at  hand.  M.  G.  W.  P. 

"DUKERIES."— Few  little  annoyances  are  more 
annoying  than  what  I  may  call  "railway"  or 
"  School  Board  "  English.  Generally  one  shudders 
slightly  and  passes  on,  knowing  cure  to  be  hope- 
less But  an  instance  of  a  rather  bad  case,  at  which 
I  have  ground  my  teeth  for  years,  I  met  with  the 
other  day  in  a  work  by  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who  should,  I  think,  be  scotched  therefor. 

Travellers  by  rail  in  Nottinghamshire  and  there- 
abouts will  see  what  is  called  "  The  Dukeries 
abundantly  advertised.  Here  is  a  fine  old  crusted 
joke  strangled,  which  ought  to  be  preserved  if  only 
to  show  how  little  served  to  amuse  our  great- 
grandfathers. A  century  or  more  ago  there  were, 
near  Worksop,  Notts,  the  seats  of  four  dukes  in  a 
cluster,  the  parks  actually  contiguous,  and  that  of 
a  fifth  but  a  mile  or  two  distant.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  lived  at  Worksop  Manor,  the  Duke  of 
Portland  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle at  Clumber  House,  the  Duke  of  Kingston  at 
Thoresby  Park,  and  the  Duke  of  Leeds  at  Kiveton 
Park.  In  those  days  duke  was  pronounced  "dook," 
and  so  some  wag  called  this  assemblage  of  ducal 
nests  a  "  dookery."  But  the  School  Board  master 
takes  his  children  a  picnic  to  "  the  Dukeries." 
W.  D.  GAINSFORD. 

LATIN  APHORISM.  —  The  following  passage  is 
from  '  The  Pre-eminence  and  Pedigree  of  Parle- 
ment,'  1649,  p.  22 :— 

"  And  matters  of  State,  as  all  other  sublunary  things, 
are  subject  to  alterations,  contingencies  and  changes 
Which  makes  the  opinions  and  minds  of  men  vary  accord- 
ingly; not  one  amongst  twenty  is  the  same  man  to  day 
as  he  was  four  yeers  ago,  in  point  of  judgement,  which 
rung  and  al'ers  according  to  the  circumstance  and  suc- 
cesse  of  things  :  And  it  is  a  true  saying,  whereof  we  find 
common  experience, '  Posterior  dies  eat  prioris  Magister.' 
The  day  following  is  the  former  dayea  Schoolmaster. 


Ther's  another  Aphorism,  The  wisdome  of  one  day  is 
foolishnes  to  another,  and  'twill  be  so  as  long  as  there  is 
a  man  left  in  the  World." 

Whence  is  the  Latin  saying  derived  ?  The 
English  proverb  does  not  seem  to  be  in  Hazlitt's 
collection.  F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

BEDAWEEN  FOLK-LORE.  —  The  monastery  at 
Sinai  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  on  its 
present  site 

"  on  account  of  its  being  the  easiest  spot  for  the  purpose, 
and  because  there  was  water  there,  and  one  did  not  hear 
the  echoes  and  thunderings  as  one  does  at  the  summit  of 
the  mountain." — Quotation  from  '  The  Holy  Monastery 
of  Sinai,'  by  Perikles  Gregoriados,  Jerusalem,  1875,  in 
'  How  the  Codex  waa  Found,'  by  Mrs.  M.  D.  Gibson, 
1893,  p.  97. 

In  a  foot-note  Mrs.  Gibson  adds  :  "  The  Beda- 
ween  hearing  this  echo,  say  that  the  spirit  of 
Moses  descends  from  Sinai." 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  BLACK. 

Glasgow. 

ADDITION  TO  CARLYLE  BIBLIOGRAPHY. — Per- 
haps it  may  be  worth  recording  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  that 
while  collecting  materials  for  a  sketch  of  Carlyle's 
"ife,  I  discovered  that  the  following  articles  were 
ay  him.  They  are  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  recorded 
n  any  bibliography  or  mentioned  by  Carlyle's  bio- 
graphers : — 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  1819,  vol.  L 
>p.  63-75,  243-253.  Examination  of  some  compounds 
which  depend  upon  weak  affinities.  By  Jacob  Berzelius. 
'Translated  by  Thomas  Carlyle.]— This  is  the  first  of 
i/arlyle's  literary  work  that  reached  the  public. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  1820,  vol.  iii. 
>p.  124-138.  Remarks  on  Professor  Hansteen's  Inquiries 
concerning  the  Magnetism  of  the  Earth.  [By  Thomas 
larlyle.]  Pp.  151-176, 317-34'2.  Outlines  of  Professor 
Mobs'  New  System  of  Crystallography  and  Mineralogy. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Carlyle.] 

The  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  1820,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  670, 
171.  Jean  Etienne  Montucla,  by  T.  C.  [i.  e.,  Thomas 
Carlyle]. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  1821,  vol.  ir. 

»p.  114-124.  Remarks  on  Professor  Hansteen's  Inquiries 

oncerning  the  Magnetism  of  the  Earth.    [By  Thomas 

Carlyle.]     Pp.  56-67.     Outlines  of  Professor  Mobs'  New 

"lystem  of  Crystallography  and  Mineralogy.  [Translated 

y  Thomas  Carlyle.] 

JOHN  MUIR. 
Galston. 

"A  BONNET."-— In  the  Times  of  August  28, 
.  7,  col.  5,  a  correspondent  states  that  Sir  Ellis 

Ishmead-Bartlett  said  of  Mr.  Whitbread  the  other 
ay  that  he  acted  as  a  "  Parliamentary  bonnet," 

nd,  apparently  in  illustration  of  its  meaning, 
notes  Littr^'s  excellent  definition  of  "  chaperon," 
Personne  ag£e  ou  grave  qui  accompagne  une 

eune  femme  par  bienseance  et  couime  pour  re"- 
oudre  de  sa  conduite."  Possibly  the  writer  only 
tended  to  draw  attention  to  the  circumstance 

hat  in  the  cases  of  "  bonnet "  and  "  chaperon  "  an 

rticle  of  dress  is  used  figuratively  for  a  person 
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who  covers  and  protects  another.     But  a  reader 
of    the  letter  might    be    easily   misled    by   this 
reference  to  "chaperon."     The   word    "bonnet," 
thus  used  figuratively,  is  by  no  means  an  honour- 
able term,  like   "chaperon."    A   full  and   clear 
account  of  the  word  "bonnet,"  as   used   in   the 
House  of  Commons,  may  be  found  in  the  '  New 
English  Dictionary,'  where  it  is  defined  as  "  a  thing 
or  person  used  to  conceal  or  put  a  good  face  upon 
underhand   proceedings  ;   a  pretended   player  at 
a  gaming-table,  or  bidder    at  an    auction  ......  a 

thimble  rigger's  accomplice  ;  a  decoy."  A  quota- 
tion, dated  1884,  shows  that  Sir  8.  Northcote.  in 
the  House  of  Commons  (Times,  April  2),  speaking 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  said  :  "  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  seen  him  perform  the  part  of 
1  bonnet  '  to  the  Government.  " 

A.  L.  MATHEW. 
OxforJ. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

ST.  MARTIN'S  PRIORY,  DOVER.—  Is  any  instance 
known  of  the  members  of  a  religious  house  changing 
their  name  between  accepting  the  royal  supremacy 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  their  final  dissolu- 
tion ?  At  this  priory,  in  December,  1534,  the  royal 
supremacy  was  acknowledged  by  John  the  Prior, 
and  Giles  Springwell,  Thomas  Vertu,  Robert 
Benit,  Thomas  Lenan,  Antony  Stowell,  Christo- 
pher Lambert,  Antony  Norborn,  and  John  Thorn- 
tun.  Now,  two  years  later  (November  16,  1536), 
when  the  priory  was  dissolved,  the  monks  are 
known  by  another  name,  with  the  name  of  1534 
as  an  alias  :  John  Lambert  (or  Folkstone),  Prior, 
and  Antony  Roger  (or  Norborn),  Thomas  Wyle 
(or  Vertu),  Robert  Talage  (or  Benit),  Ralph  Butler 
(or  Fulwell),  John  Ward  (or  Thornton),  Anthony 
Pebworth  (or  Stowell).  Did  they  change  their 
names  for  fear  of  ecclesiastical  punishment,  after 
acknowledging  royal  in  the  place  of  Papal  supre- 
macy; or  would  the  1534  be  their  "religious  name," 
and  that  of  1536  their  secular  name  which  they 
had  before  joining  the  priory  ?  Reference  to  books 
on  Dover  Priory,  other  than  Hasted,  Dugdale,  and 
'Arch.  Cant./  would  be  acceptable.  Replies  may 
be  direct,  ARTHUR  HUSSET. 

Wmgeham,  near  Dover. 

CON  VENERT.—  Lord  Cockburn,  under  date  May  4, 
1831  ('Journal  of  Henry  Cockburn,  1831-1854,' 
i.  i.  14),  describes  the  election  of  Dundas  by  the 
Edinburgh  Town  Council.  He  says  :— 

"The  people  were  unanimous  in  favour  of  Jeffery. 
Almost  all  the  public  bodies,  including  the  Merchant 

npany,  the  burgesses,  the  convenery,  and  the  cor- 
porations, petitioned  the  council  in  his  favour." 


What  is  (or  was)  a  "convenery"?  The  "New 
English  Dictionary '  replies,  "  A  body  of  persons 
convened  together ;  a  convention,  assembly,  con- 
gress"; but  gives  a  quotation  from  Miss  A.  H. 
Dunlop's  'Anent  OI«1  Edinburgh'  ("The  Ports- 
burgh  Convenery  consisted  of  four  delegates  from 
each  trade  ")  which  seems  to  confirm  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  Lord  Cock  burn's  phrase  that  the  con- 
venery was  a  regularly  organized  public  body, 
having  a  definite  status  and  definite  duties  in  the 
body  politic.  Q.  V. 

"  CHIMERA  BOMBINANS  IN  VACUO." — Bishop 
Stubbs  has  ('  Lect.,'  xvii.  p.  435,  '  On  Mediaeval 
and  Modern  History,'  1887):  "Surely  the  idle 
professor,  the  '  chimaera  bombinans  in  vacuo  come- 
dens  secundas  intentiones,'  should  have  been 
taught  before  he  was  tortured."  What  is  the 
allusion  here  in  the  Latin  ?  ED.  MARSHALL. 

"  SACRAMENTARIOS  MINISTROS." — In  Bishop 
Leslie's  '  Latin  History  of  Scotland  '  the  clergy 
•of  the  Reformed  Church  are  called  "  Sacramenta- 
rios,"  in  the  following  passage  :  "  Hums  rei 
facilius  perficiendse  causa,  missis  in  Germaniam 
nunciis  ac  literis  enocarunt  Sacramentarios  Minis- 
tros,"  p.  532,  ed.  1578.  I  shall  be  obliged  for  an 
explanation,  with  references  to  authorities. 

W.  M. 
Aberdeen. 

"  To  HOLD  TACK."— In  Nares's  *  Glossary '  (ed. 
1876)  this  phrase  is  said  to  mean  "  to  keep  one  at 
bay."  Two  quotations  are  given,  both  from  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  century — one  from  Heywood's 
'Troia  Britannica,'  1609,  4t  Though  but  halfe- 
harnest,  yet  he  holds  them  tacke  ";  the  other  from 
Howell's  '  Familiar  Letters/  1650,  "  They  made 
young  Count  Maurice  their  governor,  who  for  five 
and  twenty  years  together  held  tack  with  the 
Spaniard."  I  have  lately  met  with  the  phrase  in 
an  eighteenth  century  author,  Charles  Jarvis,  the 
friend  of  Pope  and  Warbnrton.  It  occurs  in  his 
little-known  translation  of  '  Don  Quixote,'  first 
published  in  1742,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xvii.  p.  253: 

Sancho mangre  his  ignorance,  rudeness,  and 

insufficiency,  held  them  all  tack."  (By  the  by, 
can  any  one  tell  me  the  latest  date  of  publication 
of  a  genuine,  unspoilt  edition  of  Jarvis's  'Don 
Quixote,'  and  the  earliest  date  of  the  soi-disant 
Jarvis  which  has  taken  its  place  for  the  last  fifty 
years  ?)  I  should  be  extremely  grateful  if  any  one 
would  give  me  a  quotation  for  the  phrase,  either 
earlier  than  1609  or  later  than  1742.  What  is 
the  exact  meaning  of  tack  ?  A.  L.  MATHEW. 

Oxford. 

"  THE  PURE  QUILL."— One  of  your  correspon- 
dents, writing  on  the  words  dandy,  dandiprat,  &c., 
states  that  the  expressions,  "the  cheese,"  "pick 
of  the  basket,"  Ac.,  although  now  almost  obsolete 
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on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  still  to  be  heard  in 
America.  The  expression  "the  pure  quill,"  having 
a  similar  meaning,  I  have  often  heard  used  in 
Canada  and  in  the  States.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  may  be  able  to  say  if  this 
expression  is  a  Transatlantic  survival  of  one 
formerly  current  in  England,  or  if  it  originated  in 
America.  R.  STEWART  PATTERSON. 

7,  Mornington  Terrace,  Portsmouth. 

"  GREAT  HORSE  GODMOTHER."— What  is  the 
origin  of  this  most  singular  phrase  ?  It  was 
recently  used  in  the  Bishop  Auckland  police- 
court.  The  identical  phrase,  I  believe,  occurs  in 
one  of  Rhoda  Broughton's  novels. 

JOSEPH  COLLINSON. 
Wolsingbam,  co.  Durham. 

[See  7th  S.  vii.  33, 172.] 

HOGG'S  'QUEEN'S  WAKE.'— Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  tell  me  the  meaning  of  the  words 
which  I  have  underlined  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  Hogg's  'Queen's  Wake'?  The  words 
are  not  in  Jamieson's  '  Dictionary  ': — 

In  yond  grein  wudde  there  is  a  waike, 

And  in  that  wtiike  there  is  a  wene, 

And  in  that  wene  there  is  a  maike 

That  nouther  hes  flesh,  blude,  nor  bene ; 

And  dune  in  yond  grein  wudde  he  walks  hia  lene. 

T     m     T> 

[See  7th  S,  vii.  33.] 

ROMAN  DAUGHTER.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  the  ancient  authority  for  the  story  of  the 
Roman  daughter  who  afforded  sustenance  to  her 
captive  father  from  her  own  breast  ?  G. 

POLYDORE  VERGIL'S  '  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.' 
— Where  can  a  copy  he  seen  of  the  '  History  of 
England,'  by  Polydore  Vergil,  dedicated  to  Henry 
VII.  and  published  in  1534  ;  and  can  you  inform 
me  if  there  is  any  reprint  of  it  in  recent  years  ? 

W.  PAYNE. 

Southsea. 

THE  MOAT,  FULHAM  PALACE.— According  to 
ancient  tradition,  the  old  moat  around  the  palace 
of  the  Bishops  of  London  at  Fulham  was  the  work 
of  the  Danes,  who  encamped  about  here  during  one 
of  their  predatory  expeditions.  Can  any  reader 
say  if  it  be  possible  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  moat,  or  refer  me  to  any  early  mention 
of  it?  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

PILFOLD  :  PBNDRELL  :  PARSONS  :  COPE. — 
Lydia  Pendrell,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  family 
who  assisted  Charles  II.,  was  married  to  James 
Pilfold,  by  whom  she  had  one  son  and  three 
daughters.  Pilfold  disappeared  about  1808.  Lydia 
Pendrell  married  secondly  Mr.  Parsons,  an  anti- 
quary, who  died  (?)  1820  ;  she  married  thirdly  Mr. 
Cope,  who  died  about  1829,  at  North  End,  Ful- 
ham ;  after  which  she  married  a  fourth  time,  and 


is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1837  ;  name  of 
fourth  husband  unknown.  Can  any  information 
be  given  as  to  these  several  marriages  and  as  to 
date  and  place  of  her  burial  ? 

F.  BROOKSBANK  GARNETT. 
4,  Argyll  Road,  W. 

"  COMES  FRIDERICUS!STE." — This  "illustrissimus 
princeps"  was  a  contemporary  of  Louis  X.,  but 
I  cannot  find  a  reference  to  him.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  help  me  ?  JOHN  YOUNG,  M.D. 

Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow. 

ARCHBISHOP  HERRING.  —  Do  any  of  your 
numerous  literary  contributors  know  when  and 
where  Archbishop  Herring  was  born  in  the  year 
1693  ?  There  is  a  good  portrait  of  him  painted  by 
Hogarth.  W.  LOVELL. 

SAINT- FONTAINE. — This  name  is  used  instead  of 
Saint-Florimond  as  that  of  a  character  in  '  The 
Other  Fellow,'  an  English  rendering  of  the 
Nouveaute's  vaudeville,  '  Champignol  malgr6  lui.' 
Is  such  a  combination  accurate?  Instances  are 
advanced  of  Saint-Pierre,  Saint- Hyacinthe,  &c. 
These  appear  to  me  to  be  essentially  different. 
Pierre,  of  course,  is  feminine  as  stone,  but  the 
name  as  Peter  is  masculine.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Hyacinthe.  Is  Fontaine  known  as  mascu- 
line, even  as  a  name;  and  should  the  name,  if  used 
at  all,  be  Sainte-Fontaine,  like  Sainte-Croix,  Sainte- 
Palaye,  &c.  ?  I  hope  DR.  CHANCE,  or  some  of  the 
philological  correspondents  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  will  settle 
a  question  now  causing  some  discussion.  I  find 
both  Saint-  Aulaire  and  Sainte-Aulaire,  and  I  find 
also  Saint-Eve,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  held  to 
settle  the  question.  Still  I  shall  be  glad  of  an 
authoritative  utterance.  SAINTE-CLAIRE. 

YORK  BUILDINGS  COMPANY. — Could  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me,  by  letter  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  valuable  space  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  how  I 
could  find  the  old  archives  and  account- books  of 
the  above  company  ?  I  want  to  find  the  inventory 
of  Edzell  Castle.  E.  R.  LINDSAY. 

Balcarrea,  Colinsburgh,  N.B. 

"ANSTEY  HAT."— In  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  August  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp  mentions  at 
the  close  of  his  interesting  story  of  Luke  Tremain 
that  the  hero  of  the  story  desired  that  the  only 
epitaph  placed  over  his  grave  should  be  "  He 
gained  the  Anstey  Hat  at  eighteen."  Can  any 
reader  of  'N.  &  Q.' tell  me  what  the  "Anstey 
Hat  "  is  ?  IGNORAMUS. 

Leigh,  Lanes. 

SLANG  NAMES  FOR  COINS. — John  Camden 
Hotten,  in  his  short  '  History  of  Slang,'  gives  a 
full  list  of  all  the  vulgar,  as  opposed  to  the  literary, 
names  of  English  coins,  there  being,  for  instance, 
as  many  as  seventeen  slang  terms  for  a  sixpence. 
I  want  to  know  if  there  are  any  books  in  which  in- 
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formation  is  given  about  slang  names  of  coins  in 
other  European  languages ;  or,  failing  that,  can  any 
of  your  readers  oblige  with  details  from  their  per- 
sonal knowledge  as  to  the  vulgar  terms  for  coins  in 
such  languages  ?  H.  W.  WALLIS. 

THE  BLACKBIRD'S  SONG.  — Of  late  much  has 
been  beard  of  the  true  idyllic  rapture — the  delicate 
and  sure  presentation  of  rural  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness—displayed in  the  lyrics  of  Mr.  Norman  Gale. 
One  of  his  pieces,  entitled  '  Sunny  March,'  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Bookman,  reveals  strange 
things  about  the  yellow-hammer,  the  sparrow,  "a 
milkmaid  lass  " — are  there  milkmaid  lads  in  Eng- 
land ?— and,  notably,  the  blackbird.  This  songster, 
says  Mr.  Gale, 

Floods  the  orchard 
With  an  air  too  fine  for  June, 

Trill  and  run. 

In  Scotland  the  blackbird  sings  from  February  to 
July;  but  in  this  chilly  clime  he  abstains  from 
the  "trill  and  run"  with  which  his  brother  in 
England  would  seem  to  stir  the  welkin.  He 
leaves  musical  extravaganza  to  his  neighour  the 
thrush,  or  mavis,  and  rigidly  restricts  his  efforts 
within  the  limits  of  a  mellow  sentimental  lay. 
The  matter  seems  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
naturalist.  It  would  be  a  curious  and  instructive 
experiment  to  place  a  Scottish  merle  within  Mr. 
Gale's  orchard  and  note  the  result.  But  does  the 
English  blackbird  really  compass  "  trill  and  run"; 
or  has  the  assertion  simply  been  evolved  by  the 
ainger  when  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling  ? 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 
Helensburgh,  X.B. 

ROMAN  ROADS  IN  BERKS.— At  p.  10  of  the 
Times  of  September  5  a-  map  is  printed  of  the  dis- 
trict covered  by  the  recent  military  manoeuvres  in 
the  north  of  Berks,  and  a  Roman  way  is  shown  as 
winding  from  Liddington  eastward  through  Bishop- 
stone,  Idstone,  Ashbury,  and  Childrey,  towards 
Wantage,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel,  at  about  a 
mile's  distance  from  the  ancient  Icknield  Way, 
which  leads  from  Avebury  to  Dunstable.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  is  the  authority  for  calling  the 
above  a  Roman  way,  and  what  are  its  respective 
termini  At,  or  near,  Liddington  the  aforesaid 
Icknield  Way  crosses  the  Ermine  Street  from  Speen 
to  Cirencester  and  Gloucester  ;  but  I  should  be 
thankful  for  antiquarian  information  regarding  the 
Roman  way  shown  in  the  Times  of  September  5. 

E.  C.  U. 

THE  VACHE.— In  Dickens's  All  the  Year  Round 
for  May  6,  p.  415,  appears  the  following 
passage  :  "  The  big  house  within  the  park  palings 
is  the  Vache,  a  curious  name,  as  to  the  origin  of 
which  archaeological  pandits  give  conflicting 
accounts."  In  an  old  gazetteer  of  England  and 
Wales,  edited  by  Thomas  Potts,  Chiswick,  in  1810, 
is  the  following:  "  Vach,  The, Burnharn  Hundred, 


Buckinghamshire,  4  miles  S.E.  from  Ameraharn." 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  etymology  of  this 
word,  and  if  it  is  synonymous  with  "  batch,"  which 
is  an  affix  frequently  found  in  country  names,  and 
often  used  by  country  people  to  designate  a  slope 
or  slight  elevation.  H.  HUMPHRIES. 

'ANNIE  LAURIE/—  In  Chambers'*  Journal, 
July  4,  1857,  p.  12,  1  find  this  :  "That  very  melody 
they  [itinerant  Higlanders]  play  was  composed  by 
a  plaided  stranger  of  higher  grade  and  of  more 
noble  itinerancy  ;  it  is  the  '  Annie  Laurie  '  of  poor 
Findlater."  Where  can  I  find  particulars  of  "  poor 
Findlater  "?  The  composer  of  the  song  is  never 
given  ;  it  is  marked  "  Anonymous." 

S.  J.  A.  F. 

PITT  OR  MARLBOROUGH  ?—  I  have  seen  the  say- 
ing attributed  both  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  to  the  elder  Pitt,  that  his  knowledge  of 
English  history  was  wholly  derived  from  Shak- 
spere.  To  which  of  them  belongs  the  credit  of  the 
saying?  W.  H.  S.  AUBREY. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  SEAL.  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  assist  me  in  identifying  a  bronze  seal,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  description  ?  Pointed  oval, 
l£in.  by  1  in.,  the  Virgin,  crowned,  holding  the 
child  (with  nimbus)  in  the  left  hand  ;  in  the  right 
hand  a  sphere  (?);  in  base,  under  a  trefoil  arch, 
three-quarter  length  (in  profile)  of  an  ecclesiastic 
(tonsured)  to  right  in  attitude  of  prayer.  Inscrip- 

tion, S  .  WILLI  .  CAPELL  .  DE  .  PENSINTONE  .  +.     The 

object  was  found  on  the  surface  at  Boxley,  near 
here.  J. 

Maids  tone. 


FATHERS  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

(8toS.  ii.  327;  iii.  34.) 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  not  only  a 
list  of  these  venerable  senators,  but  some  idea 
as  to  when  the  title  originated.  John  Maynard 
is  sometimes  referred  to  by  the  name,  he  having 
been  returned  for  Totnes  and  Newport  (Corn- 
wall) to  both  the  Short  and  the  Long  Parliament 
in  1640,  electing,  however,  to  sit  for  the  former, 
and  continuing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
but  the  customary  vicissitudes  of  that  troubled 
period,  until  he  died  member  for  Plymouth  in 
1690.  Lord  George  Cavendish,  successively  mem- 
ber for  Weymouth  and  Derbyshire  in  the  last 
century,  has  been  named  in  4N.  &  Q.'  (8th  S.  iii. 
34)  as  a.  "  Father  ";  but  there  was  a  similar  break 
in  his  continuity  of  service  as  member  as  well  as 
change  in  his  constituencies  which  prevent  Mr. 
Gladstone  to-day  (although  he  entered  Parliament 
before  Mr.  Villiers  and  has  sat  longer  in  the  House 
of  Commons)  being  given  the  title.  In  point  of 
absolute  length  and  continuity  of  service,  indeed, 
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John  Blackburn,  who  sat  for  the  undivided  county 
of  Lancaster  from  1784  to  1830,  when  he  retired, 
should  probably  be  reckoned  as  first  in  the  list  of 
"fathers  "  within  living  memory  now  to  be  given. 

The  following,  so  far  as  I  can  trace,  but  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  any  corrections  or  additions,  is 
the  list  of  "Fathers  of  the  House  of  Commons" 
from  the  time  of  Thomas  William  Coke,  afterwards 
(1837)  first  Vicount  Coke  and  Earl  of  Leicester,  of 
Holkham,  co.  Norfolk,  who  held  the  position  at 
the  passing  of  the  Keform  Bill  of  1832  : — 

Thomas  William  Coke,  Norfolk,  1776  (except 
during  the  Parliament  of  1784-90)  to  1832,  when 
he  retired. 

Qeorge  Byng,  Middlesex,  1780  (except  during 
the  Parliament  of  1784-90)  to  1846,  when  he 
died. 

Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Old  Sarum, 
1797-99,  Montgomeryshire,  1799  to  1850,  when  he 
died. 

Sir  Charles  Merrik  Burrell,  Shoreham,  1806  to 
1862,  when  he  died. 

Henry  Cecil  Lowther,  Westmorland,  1812  to 
1867,  when  he  died. 

Henry  Thomas  Lowry  Corry,  Tyrone,  1825  to 
1873,  when  he  died. 

George  Cecil  Weld  Forester,  Much  Wenlock, 
1828  to  1874,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage. 

Christopher  Eice  Mansel  Talbot,  Glamorgan- 
shire, 1830  to  1885,  Mid-Glamorgan,  1885  to  1890, 
when  he  died. 

Charles  Pelham  Villiers,  Wolverhampton,  1835 
to  1885,  South  Wolverhampton  since  1885. 

The  next  in  succession  is  Samuel  Whitbread, 
Bedford  since  1852.  ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 


ITALIAN  IDIOM  (8th  S.  ii.  445,498  ;  iii.  37, 171, 
289,  414  ;  iv.  56,  111).— As  may  be  seen  from 
these  references,  this  subject  has  undergone  a  good 
deal  of  development  since  its  introduction  by  DR. 
CHANCE,  and  now  seems  to  have  resolved  itself 
into  four  subdivisions  :  (1)  Is  the  so-called  idiom 
tolerated  in  polite  society?  (2)  Is  it  employed 
whether  addressing  one  or  more  persons?  (3) 
Whether  is  the  verb-form  ending  in  vi  and  em- 
ployed with  voi  identical  with  the  singular,  or  is  it 
an  independent  derivation  through  syncope  ?  (4) 
Is  voi  used  in  addressing  royalty  ? 

Now,  although  a  scholar — not  an  Italian — may 
be  quite  competent  to  deal  with  (3),  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Italian  has  an  advantage  with  respect  to  (4), 
whilst  only  a  Florentine  is  in  a  position  to  give  an 
authoritative  answer  to  the  others.  This  being 
the  case,  I  brought  the  whole  subject  under  the 
notice  of  Prof.  Lodovico  Biagi,  of  Florence — to 
whom  I  had  an  introduction  from  a  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  long  resident  in  that  city — forwarding 
to  him  copies  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  containing  the  dis- 
cussion, and  some  weeks  ago  I  was  favoured  with 
an  interesting  reply,  a  translation  of  which  I  now 


send  you.     A  prolonged  absence  from  home,  where 
I  had  lefb  the  original,  has  occasioned  the  delay. 
Prof.  Biagi's  note  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Dicevi,  avevi,  parlavi,  eri,  &c.,  for  dicevate,  avevale* 
parlavate,  eravale,  &c.,  are  forms  commonly  employed 
in  speaking;  but  I  think  it  erroneous  to  assert  that  these 
are  the  second  person  -in  ;ular  used  for  the  plural ;  they 
are  merely  somewhat  irregular  syncopations  of  the 
corresponding  grammatical  forms.  With  regard  to  the 
statement  that  the  use  of  the  grammatical  forms  instead 
of  these  idiomatic  ones  is  now  considered  pedantic,  I 
must  say  that  it  is  partly  true,  only,  however,  in  speak- 
ing; no  one  would  now  employ  them  in  writing.  If 
examples  are  found  in  old  writers,  it  is  because  formerly 
it  was  idiomatic  Tuscan  (or  rather  Florentine),  and  was 
considered  in  every  way  grammatical ;  in  strict  conform- 
ity with  the  maxim,  L'uso  fa  legge;  '  Custom  becomes 
law.'  And,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  only  partly  true  even  with 
regard  to  speaking,  as  every  well-educated  person,  when 
not  engaged  in  purely  domestic  conversation,  avoids 
these  syncopated  idiomatic  forms  of  the  imperfect  indica- 
tive. The  question  is  thus  rendered  almost  futile,  seeing 
that  the  use  of  the  syncopations  does  not  extend  beyond 
vulgar  or  domestic  language  (linguaggio  volgare  e  casa- 
lingo),  and  every  one  is  master  in  his  own  house. 

"  The  substitution  of  the  imperfect  indicative  (but  not 
of  the  present  conjunctive)  for  the  imperfect  conjunctive, 
which  is  commonly  made  in  French,  is,  nevertheless,  a 
somewhat  analogous  case,  as  that  irregularity  (sgram- 
maticatura)  in  French,  like  the  above-mentioned  idio- 
matic forms  in  Italian,  is  the  outcome  of  popular  taste, 
which,  in  these  instances,  has  rejected  the  grammatical 
forms  on  account  of  their  being  cacophonous.  For  this 
same  reason  our  populace  also  dislike  the  first  person 
plural  of  the  imperfect  indicative,  for  which  they  sub- 
stitute the  third  person  singular  along  with  the  pro- 
nominal particle  si  (e.g.,  Noi  si  diceva  cost,  instead  of  Noi 
dicevamo  coA).  And  as  this  idiomatic  form  has  passed 
into  the  grammar,  and  is  not  only  adopted  in  familiar 
conversation  by  people  of  culture  accustomed  to  speak 
correctly,  but  is  also  used  in  writing  according  to  the 
degree  of  importance  ascribed  to  the  subject,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  idiomatic  form  of  the  second  person  should 
likewise  be  accepted  as  grammatical,  as  it  also  is  the 
spontaneous  creation  of  the  people,  and,  consequently, 
natural  and  living. 

"As  for  the  supposition  that  the  idiomatic  forms 
above  referred  to,  dicevi,  avevi,  &c.,  in  place  of  dicevate, 
avevate,  &c.,  are  only  used  when  voi  is  employed  for  tu, 
it  is  quite  erroneous.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  such  were 
the  case  these  forms  would  be  found  to  be  very  rarely 
employed  in  Florence,  precisely  where  voi  is  used  less 
than  in  any  other  Italian  city,  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
the  form  is  peculiarly  a  Florentine  one. 

"  I  therefore  observe  with  pleasure  that  what  MR. 
ADAMS  quotes  from  our  Nannucci  quite  agrees  with  the 
opinion  I  expressed  in  beginning  these  brief  observa- 
tions; this  opinion  I  had  formed  in  perusing  MR.  YOUNG'S 
article  on  the  question  and  before  reading  the  following 
one  containing  the  quotations  referred  to.  On  this  ques- 
tion I  am,  therefore,  quite  in  agreement  with  the 
quotations  from  Nannucci  and  with  MR.  ADAMS'S  de- 
ductions therefrom. 

"  These  remarks  appear  to  me  to  reply  also  to  what  iff 
said  on  the  subject  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  of  April  15  last.  But  I 
may  add  that  the  question  as  to  the  syncopated  form& 
avevi,  dicevi,  eri,  &c.,  being  used  more  or  less  in  speaking 
to  one  or  more  persons,  seems  to  me  to  be  not  only  easily 
answered,  but  frivolous.  It  can  only  appear  worth  con- 
sidering on  the  supposition  that  these  forms  are  the 
singular  used  for  the  plural ;  but  on  examination  it  is 
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seen  that  they  are  syncopated  plural  forma  contractec 
through  combination  (or,  so  to  speak,  casually)  and  re 
duced  to  the  same  form  as  the  singular,  a  fact  whic 
disposes  of  the  matter.  The  substitution  of  the  plura 
form  for  the  singular,  or  vice  vena,  would  be,  in  fact,  ar 
error  little  short  of  impossible  for  our  illiterate  speakers 
because  the  idea  is  so  inherent  in  the  words,  that  to  effec 
a  substitution  of  these  the  idea  itself  would  require  to  be 
misunderstood,  a  thing  which  could  not  occur,  particu 
larly  in  the  use  of  verbs  which  in  their  conjugation 
convey  ideas  known  to  every  one.  The  forms  of  the  verb 
in  the  mouth  of  the  people  may,  indeed,  be  incorrect 
as  andonno  for  andarono,  ebbesti  for  avesti,  vengkino  foi 
vengano,  but  not  substituted  for  one  another,  save,  per 
haps,  in  some  individual  case. 

"  With  respect  to  the  question  of  voi  in  speaking  tc 
the  king,  it  is  quite  the  case  that  this  form  is  used  either 
in  writing  or  speaking  in  official,  representative,  or 
dedicatory  style;  but  as  the  usual  vocative  form  is  Vostra 
J/aesta,  it  consequently  follows  that  the  third  person 
requires  to  be  employed,  as  it  is  the  attribute  Majesty 
which  is  understood  to  be  addressed,  and  one  would 
therefore  say,  for  example  :  La  Maestf  Vostra  si  com 
piaccia  accogliere,  &c.  The  participles  and  adjectives 
agree,  of  course,  in  this  case  with  the  title,  and  are  con- 
sequently feminine.  Conversing  with  the  kin*  or  queen 
>ei  is  used,  as  in  speaking  to  any  lady  or  gentleman,  bul 
with  a  frequent  interpolation  of  the  vocative  Maesta  or 
Votlra  Maestd.  This  at  least  I  believe  to  be  the  mode 
M  address,  although  I  have  not  personally  had  the 
honour  of  acquiring  practical  experience  of  the  usage. 

A  hasty  reperuaal  of  the  whole  discussion  briDgs 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  exact  grammatical  con 
struction  in  Italian  is  not  to  be  looked  for  from 
even   the  best  speakers,   nor    do    Italian   gram 
marians  appear  to  agree  upon   what  such  con- 
struction really  is.     Diez,  writing  on  this  subject 
in  his  '  Vergleichende  Grammatik,'  remarks  :  — 

"Nichtohne  Walirheit  ist  darum  Poscolo's  bekannter 
Ausspruch  :  L'italiana,  i  lingua  letteraria,  fu  scritta 
tempre  e  non  mai  parlata ;  denn  selbst  der  Gebildete 
bedient  sich.  wenn  die  Sitte  nicht  der  Gebrauch  der 
lingua  letteraria  verlangt,  iiberall  seiner  Mundart.:> 

In  the  last  note  on  this  subject,    through  an 

evident  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 

Dr."  instead  of  "  Mr."  appears  before  my  name. 

J.  YOUNG. 
Glasgow. 

WEDDING  WREATHS  (8th  S.  iii.  229,  332,  418; 
iv.  35,  195). — Neither  did  I  begin  the  controversy 
concerning  the  claim  to  use  the  title  "  Catholic,'" 
and  on  this  point  I  say  no  more.     But  why  is  the 
Catholic  Dictionary'  a  "dangerous  authority  to 
quote"   concerning    "wedding    wreaths"?      The 
fact  that   one   of  its  authors  was   not   always  a 
Catholic,  and  that  the  other  is  not  now  a  Catholic, 
does  not  interfere  with  the  learning  or  historical 
accuracy  of  the  book.     So  far  as  doctrinal  matters 
has  the  imprimatur  of  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical  authority  ;  but   with   doctrinal   matters 
_N.   &  Q.    is  not  concerned.     If  the  '  Catholic 
Jtionary '  is  wrong  on  points  of  fact  concerning 
wedding  wreaths,"  or  anything  else,  let  the  mis- 
i  be  pointed  out.     Of  course,  in   using  the 
phrase  "Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum"  I  was 


thinking  of  the  Christian  world,  as  I  suppose  were 
Cardinal  Newman  and  St.  Augustine  before  me. 
See  '  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,'  by  Newman,  original 
edition,  pp.  211,  212.  GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

HERALDIC  (8th  S.  iv.  149).— I  should  blazon 
these  two  French  coats  as  follows  :  (1)  Gules,  six 
billets  argent,  three,  two,  and  one,  a  chief  of  the 
second  ;  (2)  Or,  a  chief  azure,  charged  with  a 
dexter  arm  vested  in  a  fanon  (or  fannel,  or  priestly 
maniple)  ermine.  I  imagine  that  this  blazon,  to 
be  strictly  complete,  ought  to  conclude  with  the 
words  "brochant  sur  tout,"  meaning  that  the 
fanon  hangs  down  over  the  field  of  the  escutcheon. 
This  second  coat  appears  to  be  that  of  Villiers  de 
1'Isle  Adam,  and  admits  of  a  few  words  of 
remark.  The  French  term  dextrochkre  is  evi- 
dently from  the  hybrid  Latin  dextrocherium, 
which  means,  not  "  a  dexter  arm,"  but  a  bracelet 
worn  on  the  right  wrist,  alike  by  women  and  by 
men.  A  sketch  of  one  may  be  seen  in  Anthony 
Rich's  'Roman  and  Greek  Antiquities,'  from  a 
painting  at  Pompeii.  Julius  Capitolinus,  a  third 
century  writer  cited  in  White  and  Riddle,  tells  us 
of  the  Emperor  Maximinus  I.  that  the  circum- 
ference of  his  thumb  was  so  great  that  his  wife's 
bracelet  (dextrocherium)  served  him  for  a  ring. 
In  French  heraldry,  however,  dextrochere  has,  I 
believe,  only  the  meaning  of  "  a  dexter  arm." 

The  English  words  fanon  and  fannel  may  be 
found  in  ordinary  dictionaries,  with  the  meaning 
(inter  alia)  of  "an  embroidered  scarf  worn  about 
the  left  arm  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  cele- 
brating Mass."  If  I  had  Daniel  Rock's  '  Church 
of  Our  Fathers '  I  should  look  for  it  there.  I  da 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  either  of  these 
words,  nor  yet  with  the  thing  itself,  in  English 
heraldry.  The  Benedictin  editors  of  Ducange  say : 
{  Fanonnus,  as  /ano  =  the  priestly  maniple";  and 
quote  from  an  inventory  of  A.D.  1419,  "  tres  albse 
jaratse  cum  duabus  stolis,  uno/anonno,  et  duobus 
coleriis. "  The  heraldic  fanon  is  supposed  to  have 
:ome  originally  from  an  ornamental  hanging  sleeve 
the  origin,  likewise,  of  the  maunche  in  English 
jeraldry);  but  the  form  given  to  the  fanon  in 
French  arms  is  exactly  that  of  the  ecclesiastical 
maniple,  as  in  the  escutcheon  of  Villiers  de  lisle 
Adam  now  before  me. 

JOHN  W.  BONE,  F.S.A. 
Sherbnrne  Lodge,  Birkdale. 

The  blazon  in  English  of  the  two  French  coats 
would  appear  to  be  (1)  Gu.,  six  billets,  three,  two, 
nd  one,  and  a  chief,  arg.;  (2)  Or,  on  a  chief  az., 
ssuant  from  the  dexter  a  vested  arm,  pendant 
herefrom  a  manipule  ermine.  The  tincture  of  the 
rm  seems  wanting,  and  I  take  it  that  by  "  fauon  " 
s  meant  fanon.  A.  V.  U. 

The  two  French  coats  of  arms  should  be  thus  de- 
cribed  in  English,  viz. :  "  Gales,  six  billets  argent, 
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three,  two,  one,  a  chief  of  the  second ;  Or,  on  a  chief 
azure  a  dexter  arm  habited  with  a  maunch  ermines. 
The  word  in  the  last  coat  written  "  fauon,"  should 
be  y 'anon.  &  G.  L.  G. 

WROTH  (8th  S.  iii.  407 ;  iv.  133).— MR.  WIL- 
LIAMS is  wrong  in  supposing  that  Lady  Mary 
Wroth  had  by  her  first  husband  any  child  to 
survive  infancy.  All  the  printed  pedigrees  of 
this  family  which  I  have  consulted  are  erroneous, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Visitation  of  Essex,  1612 
(Harleian  Soc.,  xiii.  330),  and  Morant's  '  Essex ' 
(i.  163, 165;  ii.  519).  Perhaps  the  most  incorrect 
is  in  Robinson's  *  Enfield,'  p.  148.  It  is  just  as  well 
for  genealogists  that  Dr.  Marshall  has  omitted  the 
latter  reference  from  his  '  Guide.' 

Sir  Robert  Wroth,  Knt.,  representative  for 
Middlesex  in  the  last  Parliament  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson,  died  at  his  seat  of 
Loughton,  in  Essex,  on  Monday,  March  14,  and 
was  buried  in  Enfield  Church,  March  16,  1613 
(O.S.),  aged  about  thirty-seven,  leaving  by  the 
Lady  Mary,  his  wife,  an  only  child,  James,  then 
aged  five  weeks.  This  son  survived  till  he  was 
two  years  and  five  months  old,  and  died  at  Lough- 
ton  aforesaid  July  5,  1616,  his  mother  then  there 
residing  in  her  jointure  house.  At  his  death  John 
Wroth,  next  brother  of  Sir  Robert,  inherited 
Durants,  in  Enfield,  and  all  other  lands  of  said 
Robert  save  those  assigned  in  jointure  to  the  Lady 
Mary  under  her  marriage  settlement.  This  John 
is  sty  led  "a  Captain"  in  the  visitation  ;  he  had 
younger  brothers  Thomas,  o.s.p.,  and  Henry,  of 
Woodbury  Hill,  co.  Herts.  Henry  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Harris,  of  Maiden,  co. 
Essex,  Knt.  I  think  that  Henry  Wroth,  of 
Durants,  knighted  Sept.  15,  1645,  was  a  son  of 
John  Wroth,  but  I  have  no  positive  proof. 
(Authorities  for  the  foregoing,  Inq.  P.  M.  Wards, 
bundle  20,  No.  229,  upon  the  death  of  James 
Wroth,  infant ;  will  of  Sir  Robert  Wroth,  dated 
March  2,  1613,  proved  June  3,  1614  (P.C.C.  60 
Lawe)  and  pedigrees  in  the  Visitation  of  Essex, 

In  searching  for  Lady  Mary's  second  husband,  it 
should,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  he  were 
a  commoner  she  would  to  the  end  of  her  life  be 
styled  "the  Lady  Mary  Wroth,"  or  "  My  Lady 
Wroth." 

Dame  Margaret  Hawkins  (relict  of  the  celebrated 
admiral),  by  will,  dated  April  23,  1619  (P.C.C. , 
3  Dale),  bequeaths  "  to  the  Honble  Lady  Mary 
Wroth  a  gilt  bowl  price  twenty  pounds." 

C.  E.  GILDERSOME- DICKINSON. 

8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

The  attribution  of  two  sons  to  Sir  Robert  and 
the  Lady  Mary  Wroth  seems  to  have  been  an  error 
on  Gwillim's  part ;  for  in  the  Inq.  p.m.  (14 
Jac.  I.)  taken  on  the  death  of  their  infant  son 
James,  an  uncle  was  found  to  be  his  heir,  being 


brother  and  heir  of  Sir  Robert,  father  of  the  said 
James.  This  uncle,  John  Wroth,  died  childless ; 
Sir  Henry,  who  married  Anne  Maynard,  was  his 
nephew ;  another  nephew,  named  John,  had  issue 
John,  who  married  Elizabeth,  a  younger  sister  of 
his  uncle,  Sir  Henry's  wife.  Like  MR.  WILLIAMS, 
I  have  never  come  across  any  notice  or  indication  of 
a  second  marriage,  though  there  was  once  gossiping 
talk  of  a  match  which  did  not  come  off  ;  but  the 
citation  in  my  original  query  seems  to  point  to  one, 
since  there  was  no  son  of  the  first  marriage  to  enjoy 
the  "brave  living."  W.  C.  W. 

HYPATIA  (8th  S.  iv.  106,  153), —The  fifteenth 
epistle  of  Synesius  is  addressed  "To  the  Lady 
Philosopher."  This  was,  of  course,  his  intimate 
friend  Hypatia.  It  is  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  been  so  exceedingly  ill,  that  I  have  need  of  a 
Hydroscope.  Desire  it  to  be  fabricated  (xa\Kev9rjvai) 
and  purchased  for  me.  It  is  a  cylindrical  tube,  having 
the  form  and  size  of  a  playing  pipe.  This  receives  on  a 
certain  straight  line  the  incisions  by  which  we  examine 
the  gravity  [poirfjv,  MS.  pofjv]  of  waters.  For  a  cone 
placed  on  it  evenly  covers  it  at  one  end  so  that  both  the 
cone  and  the  tube  have  a  common  base.  Now  this  same 
is  the  little  weight.  When,  therefore,  you  let  down  the 
pipe  into  water,  it  will  stand  upright,  and  enable  you  to 
reckon  the  incisions.  But  these  are  indications  of  the 
gravity  [MS.  the  aforesaid]." 

It  is  plain  from  this  that  Hypatia  did  not  invent 
the  instrument.  For  Synesius  would  have  known 
that,  and  not  thought  it  needful  to  describe  it 
exactly. 

The  false  reading,  "flowing"  for  gravity,  led  early 
interpreters  to  mistake  this  for  a  clepsydra.  But 
in  that  case  the  water  should  have  been  put  into 
the  pipe,  to  run  out  at  the  point  of  the  cone,  and 
not  the  pipe  put  into  the  water  as  described  above, 
nor  would  a  weight  have  been  necessary.  Besides, 
the  tube  should  have  been  transparent,  whereas 
the  word  used  for  its  fabrication  shows  that  it 
was  to  be  of  light  metal.  The  illness,  referred  to 
again  in  the  next  epistle,  also  to  Hypatia,  shows 
that  a  hydrometer  was  intended. 

J.  QUARRY,  D.D. 

The  Hypatia  who  is  said  by  Synesius  to  have 
invented  the  hydrometer  was  undoubtedly  the 
learned  lady  who  came  to  such  a  cruel  end  at 
Alexandria  (her  birthplace)  in  A.D.  415.  But 
there  appears  reason  to  think  that  she  was  anti- 
cipated long  before  (see  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica,' 
ninth  edition,  vol.  xii.  p.  536  note),  though  little 
use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  such  an  instru- 
ment until  its  reinvention  nearly  in  its  present 
form  by  Boyle  in  1675.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

In  Beckmann's  'History  of  Inventions,'  re- 
printed in  Bonn's  series,  is  a  long  and  rambling 
article  on  the  '  Hydrometer '  (ii.  161),  in  which 
the  invention  is  assigned  to  Hypatia  of  Alexandria 
(thus  confirming  MR.  LYNN'S  correction),  by 
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Synesias,  in  his  letters  to  the  lady.  Attempts  are 
also  made  to  deprive  her  of  the  honour  of  the  in- 
vention, by  quoting  other  authorities,  one  of  whom 
says:— 

"  It  [the  hydrometer]  was  known  at  her  time,  and  was 
made  at  Alexandria ;  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  very 
common,  as  Synesius  wrote  to  Hypatia  to  procure  him 
one,  and  even  thought  it  necessary  to  give  her  a  de- 
scription of  it." 

Though  well  known  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
instrument  was  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  and  not  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  it  found  again,  or  reinvented. 

C.  TOMLINSON. 

Highgate,  N. 

THATCHED  CHURCHES  (8th  S.  iv.  89,  178).— In 
the  *  Life  of  Bishop  Doyle,'  by  FitzPatrick,  Dublin 
Duffy  (vol.  i.  p.  14),  an  account  is  given  of  a 
thatched  chapel,  in  which  he  made  his  vows  of 
poverty,  celibacy,  and  obedience  :— 

"  The  Convent  and  Chapel  of  Grantstown  [co.  Wex- 
ford]  formed  an  old,  unpretentious,  thatched  structure, 
furnishing  an  instance  of  the  modest  efforts  made  by 
Catholic  Ireland  in  penal  daya  to  assert  its  ancient  faith. 
Another  Augustinian  chapel,  at  Callan,  was  built  of  mud ; 
and  the  roof  falling  in  one  day  during  Mass,  the  congre- 
gation had  to  support  it  with  their  bands  and  shoulders 
until  Father  Grace,  a  venerable  old  Friar,  completed  the 
holy  sacrifice." 

Dr.  Doyle  finished  his  studies  in  Portugal, 
and  we  read  (vol.  i.  p.  86)  :— 

"  What  a  contrast  did  the  splendours  of  Alcobaco  and 
Santa  Cruz  present  to  the  mud  walls  of  Callan  Convent, 
or  the  thatched  rafters  of  Grantstown  Chapel." 

M.  B.  B. 

Let  me  supplement  the  notes  already  printed  by 
referring  to  examples  collected  in  the  Yorksh. 
Archceol.  Journ.,  x.  73,  and  to  Bramston  and 
Leroy's  '  Historic  Winchester,'  1882,  p.  303. 

W.  C.  B. 

ARCHER  FAMILY^  S.  Hi. 408, 491). —The  monu- 
ments in  Hale  Church,  Hants, give  an  account  of  two 
members  of  this  family  (Thomas  and  Henry)  and 
their  wives.  Five  of  them  are  buried  in  a  vault 
in  the  above-named  church.  Thomas  bought  the 
manor  of  Hale ;  he  was  youngest  son  of  Thomas 
Archer,  of  Umberslade,  born  1668.  This  branch 
of  the  family  became  extinct  in  1788.  XCI. 

TITLED  LADIES  THRICE  MARRIED  (8th  S.  iv.  45, 
114).— Bess  of  Aln  wick  bested  both  Bess  of  Judah 
and  "  Bess  of  Hardwicke."  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy 
(Baroness  Percy,  j.p.)  only  surviving  child  and 
sole  heiress  of  Joceline,  eleventh  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, married  in  1679,  being  then  but  four- 
teen, Henry  (Cavendish),  Earl  of  Ogle,  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  "Bess  of  Hardwicke";  who  dying 
Nov.  1,  1680,  his  "  relict "  was  married  dr.  Dec.  2, 
1681,  to  "  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand."  But  before 
she  was  of  an  age  for  consummation,  Mr.  Thynne 


"  was  Barbarously  murdered  on  Sunday  the  12th 
of  February,  1681/2— vide  M.I.  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  et  pone  sub  '  Cause  of  Death '  (8th  S.  ii. 
428,  533  ;  iii.  76,  154,  274,  355,  498)— at  the  in- 
stigation of  Count  Konigsmark,  as  it  is  thought, 
because  that  nobleman  had  become  enamoured  of 
his  victim's  youthful  bride.  The  next  year,  being 
by  that  time  seventeen,  she  took  to  herself  as  a 
third  husband  Charles  (Seymour),  uthe  Proud 
Duke  of  Somerset,"  K.G.,  by  whom  she  had 
thirteen  children.  One  of  these,  Catherine, 
married  Sir  William  Wyndham,  who  is  honoured 
by  Pope  with  the  couplet, — 

That  Wyndham,  just  to  freedom  and  to  throne, 
The  master  of  our  passions,  and  his  own. 

The  Lady  Catherine  Wyndham  is  said  to  be  the 
identical  heroine  of  whom  we  have  all  heard, 
buried  when  in  a  trance,  with  her  jewellery  upon 
her,  and  revivified  by  an  avaricious  carpenter. 
Her  picture  at  Winsford  Rectory  penes  Mr.  Tripp. 
The  Duchess  of  Somerset  died  in  1722,  aged  fifty- 
seven,  and  I  think  I  have  shown  that  her  matri- 
monial career  was  fully  as  wonderful  as  that 
achieved  by  the  Misses  Braham  and  Hardwicke. 
An  earl's  daughter,  the  sole  heiress  of  the  princely 
house  of  Northumberland,  a  baroness  in  her  own 
right,  a  Cavendish  spouse  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
Mrs.  Thynne  of  Longleat  the  next  year,  a  murder 
by  a  foreign  count  on  her  behalf,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  mated  to  the  proudest  nobleman  in  the 
kingdom. 

It  remains  for  another  cuttle-fish  to  go  one 
better  or — wait  for  Miss  Cissy  Loftus. 

Authorities,  a  Peerage  with  a  good  many  book 
marks,  and  the  on  dit  of  the  third  week  in  August- 
the-Canicular,  viz. ,  1893. 

C.   E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

Burke,  in  bis  'Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy,' 
states  that  Lady  Cathcart,  on  marrying  her  fourth 
husband,  Hugh  Macguire,  had  inscribed,  by  way 
of  "poey,'    i.e.,  motto  or  "poesie,"  within  the 
hoop  of  her  wedding  ring : — 
If  I  survive, 
I  will  have  five. 

Shakspeare  thus  alludes  to  the  custom  of  having 
an  inscription  on  a  ring  ('  Hamlet,'  III.  ii.)  :  — 

Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring  ? 
Helen,  we  read  in  classic  story,  had  only  three 
husbands,  Menelaus,  Paris,  and  Deiphobus,  and 
yet  is  called  by  .-Eschylus  in  the  '  Agamemnon,' 
TroXvdvopos  afj.<f>i  yvvaiKos,  v.  62.  But  several 
commentators  are  of  opinion  that  this  means  "  a 
much- wooed  wife,"  having  reference  to  the  number 
of  her  suitors,  and  not  of  husbands. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Xewbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

KEAN  IN  1805  (8th  S.  iv.  204).— MR.  WALLER'S 
note  of  Kean's  appearance]  as  Octavian  in  '  The 
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Mountaineers/  Feb.  15,  1805,  is  valuable  as  a 
further  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of  Kean  not 
having  been  at  Eton.  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  '  Life 
of  Edmund  Kean,'  writes  as  follows:  "During 
the  interval  which  represents  the  exact  length  of 
time  that  Edmund  is  said  to  have  remained  at 
Eton,  we  lose  all  trace  of  him,"  The  correspond- 
ence in  Fraser's  Magazine,  1833  should  have 
buried  the  question.  The  myth  was  never  worth 
much  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  Edmund  Kean  to 
have  gone  through  a  three  years'  curriculum  at  Eton 
without  his  personality  being  established  by  the 
*  School  Lists.'  EGBERT  WALTERS. 

THE  REV.  THOMAS  GARRATT,  M.A.  (8th  S.  iv.  48, 
91, 171). — In  reply  to  MR.  COOPER,  I  have  pleasure 
in  giving  the  text  of  the  address  as  signed  and  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Garratt,  by  five  hundred  of  the 
Wilmslow  parishioners  in  1829  : — 

"The  Parishioners  of  Wilmslow,  in  the  county  of 
Chester,  deeply  regretting  the  probability  that  the 
pastoral  superintendence  and  friendly  attentions  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Garratt,  M.A.,  their  present  Curate,  may 
speedily  be  withdrawn  from  them,  conceive  it  would  be 
highly  unjust  to  permit  that  gentleman  to  take  his  final 
adieu  without  expressing  their  sense  of  his  public  and 
private  w<  rth.  In  the  warmth  and  energy  of  his  pulpit 
instructions,  the  moral  and  devotional  tenonr  of  his  truly 
Christian  doctrines,  in  his  example  as  a  trainer  of  youth 
in  the  way  they  should  go,  a*  a  comforter  of  the  afflicted 
and  a  support  of  the  needy,  in  his  laudable  activity  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  this  parish,  and  to  serve  our  best 
interests,  individually  and  collectively,  in  bis  domestic 
capacity  and  social  qualities— we  acknowledge  ourselves 
to  have  found  edification  and  benefit,  and  heartfelt  satis- 
faction, which  have  not  been  surpassed  under  the  ministry 
of  any  predecessor  of  his,  nor  are  likely  to  be  under  any 
successor ;  and  we  request  him  to  accept  this  respectful 
testimony  of  a  gratitude  and  attachment  too  sincere  to 
fade  from  our  hearts  and  memories,  and  to  assure  him 
self  that  our  cordial  wishes  for  his  future  professional 
usefulness,  and  for  the  success  he  so  fully  merits,  will 
attend  him  unabated  through  life. 

"  Wilmslow,  April  16th,  1829." 

One  would  think  that  an  address  containing 
such  a  large  number  of  signatures  would  have 
been  preserved  by  some  members  of  his  family ; 
but  after  most  careful  inquiry  I  am  unable  to  find 
any  trace  of  it.  It  will  doubtless  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  some  collector  of  local  Cheshire  relics. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here  that 
some  few  months  ago  I  discovered  some  distant 
relatives  of  Mr.  Garratt's,  who  handed  to  me  his 
diploma  of  M.A.  together  with  his  ordination 
certificates  and  the  parchments  instituting  him  to 
the  different  curacies  and  livings  he  held  from  time 
to  time.  Relative  to  the  diploma,  I  showed  it  a 
short  time  ago  to  my  friend  Prof.  Stewart,  D.D., 
Secretary  of  the  Senatus,  University  of  Aberbeen, 
and  to  other  members  of  the  staff  of  that  seat  oi 
learning,  and  they  informed  me  that,  though  oi 
comparatively  recent  date,  it  was  the  only  docu- 
ment they  had  ever  seen  emanating  from  King's 
College,  bearing  the  ancient  seal  of  the  University 


With  the  exception  of  the  date  regarding  Mr. 
^arratt's  institution  to  the  Audley  vicariate,  the 
acts  stated  by  MR.  HIPWELL  are  correct.  It  was 
Jan.  18,  1833  that  he  was  inducted  as  Vicar  of 
Audley  (not  Feb.  18,  1833,  as  stated  by  MR.  HIP- 
WELL).  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  month 
3eing  January,  as  I  possess  the  document  appoint- 
ng  him  to  the  living,  also  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hubert  Courtney  Hodson,  Diocesan  Registrar, 
Lichfield,  which  likewise  gives  the  date  Jan.  18^ 
1833.  CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

Winder  House,  Bradford. 

I  have  often  heard  old  folk  who  lived  in  Audley 
during  Mr.  Garratt's  residence  speak  with  pleasure 
of  him  ;  and  among  their  tales  is  one  telling  that 
an  old  parishioner,  seeking  an  interview  at  the 
vicarage,  and  not  wishing  to  approach  the  main 
entrance,  inquired  "the  way  to  Mr.  Garratt's 
backside."  Mr.  Garratt  often  repeated  this  with 
amusement.  It  may  thus  serve  to  illustrate  one 
side  of  his  character,  and  to  record  an  odd,  but  not 
uncommon,  local  expression.  KB.  RE. 

Lawton. 

I  think  that  to  DR.  FORSHAW'S  excellent  bio- 
graphy of  the  above  reverend  gentleman  ought  to 
be  added  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  1891 
DR.  FORSHAW  issued  a  'Life'  of  Mr.  Garratt, 
pp.  368,  together  with  the  whole  of  his  poetical 
works.  WALTER  J.  KATE,  M.A. 

"ALE-DAGGER"  (8th  S.  iii.  387,  436,  494  ;  iv. 
32,  131, 196).— The  examples  given  by  MR.  ADAMS 
do  not  take  us  a  bit  nearer  to  the  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  special  and  peculiar  weapon  known 
as  "ale-dagger."  The  two  new  quotations  men- 
tion "  bum-dagger,"  but,  like  that  from  Holinshed, 
say  nothing  about  "  ale  -  dagger."  Of  course, 
"  bum-daggers"  and  "  long  daggers  "  and  swords 
with  basket-hilts  might  be  used  in  quarrels  over 
ale.  and  doubtless  often  were. 

When  Harrison  writes  of  "  two  daggers  or  two 
rapiers  in  a  sheath  [one  sheath,  mind  you]  always 
about  them,"  he  says  nothing  of  one  being  longer 
than  the  other,  specially  designed  for  ale-brawls, 
but  says  they  "  are  of  great  length." 

What  with  their  swords,  their  short  daggers, 
their  long  daggers,  their  bum-daggers,  and  other 
cut- throat  trifles,  they  could  not  need  an  "ale- 
dagger"  also.  They  would  seem  to  have  gone 
about  covered  with  daggers,  as  "Baron  Trenck 
was  said  to  have  been  with  padlocks."  If  a  weapon 
existed  with  such  a  ruffianly  name,  it  must  have 
been  mentioned  by  some  serious  writer  ;  and  the 
great  army  of  "  workers  "  for  the  '  N.  E.  D.'  must 
have  been  able  to  unearth  more  than  one  specimen, 
and  that  only  a  slang  one.  Let  MR.  ADAMS  pro- 
duce it,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

To  take  gravely  words  used  by  scurrilous  "slang- 
whanging  "  pamphleteerers,  and  to  give  them  as 
examples  of  English,  by  the  side  of  words  from 
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Tyndale,  Coverdale,  Hooker,  Bacon,  &c.,  appears 
to  be  a  mistake,  and  encumbering  the  great  die 
tionary  with  confusing  matter  it  had  better  be 
without. 

If  every  jocular  or  serio-comic  term  is  to  be 
enshrined  in  the  '  N.  £.  D. '  there  will  be  no  end 
to  it,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  in  future  parts  of 
that  learned  and  colossal  work  the  following  other 
names  for  a  dagger:  "toothpick,"  "toaster,"  "dish- 
scraper,"  "rib-tickler,"  " frog-spitter,"  &c.,  of 
all  of  which  I  could,  without  much  trouble,  find 
examples.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

This  question  has  assumed  an  undue  importance 
from  the  attacks  made  by  R.  R.  on  the*  N.  E.  D/ 
I  am  desirous  to  close  the  discussion  for  myself,  and 
crave  space,  therefore,  to  say  that,  if  he  is  still  dis- 
satisfied, the  following  quotation  from  another  of 
Nash's  tracts  cannot  fail  to  convince  him  of  his 
error. 

The  quotation  I  have  to  make  is  from  the  Shake- 
speare Society's  edition  of  '  Pierce  Penni lease,' 
p.  55,  where,  treating  of  "  the  discommodities  of 
drunkennes,"  Nash  appeals  to  his  readers  thus  : — 

"Gentlemen,  all  you  that  will  not  baue  your 
braynes  twice  sodden,  or  your  flesh  rotten  with  the 
dropsie,  that  loue  not  to  goe  in  greasie  dublets,  stockings 
out  at  the  heeles,  and  weare  ale-house  dagger!  at  your 
backet,  foraweare  this  slavering  brauerie." 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  the  italics  are 
mine.  F.  ADAMS. 

Although  it  does  not  throw  light  on  the  mean- 
ing of  "  ale-dagger,"  there  is  a  passage  in  '  Kenil- 
worth,'  ch.  iv.,  which  may  interest  MR.  ADAMS,  as 
it  shows  that  Scott  thought  the  dagger-hilt  was 
sometimes  used  as  a  mace  or  loaded  boxing-glove  : 
"Out  with  you,  before  my  dagger's  hilt  and  your 
costard  become  acquainted."  The  dagger,  in 
fighting,  was  held  in  the  left  hand,  to  parry  a  thrust 
or  stop  a  blow,  so  it  is  very  likely  the  hilt  would 
be  made  strong  and  basket-shaped  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  knuckles.  It  may  have  been  a  custom 
with  cutters  and  such  like  to  carry  heavily  weighted 
knuckle-dusters  of  this  sort  for  purposes  of  offence 
and  defence  in  their  ale-house  brawls.  With  such  a 
weapon  they  could  stun  a  man  without  endangering 
his  life,  as  they  would  have  done  had  the  dagger 
point  been  used.  G.  J. 


Parker's  register.    The  clause  relating  to  baptism  is 
as  follows  : — 

"  Also  that  in  the  Ministration  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism  in  the  time  of  necessity  I  will  use  apt  and  the 
accustomed  words  following  or  the  like  effect  I  christen 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  none  other  profane  words  and  that  in  such 
time  of  necessity  in  baptising  an  infant  born  and  pour- 
ing water  upon  the  head  of  the  same  infant  1  will  use 
pure  and  clean  water  and  not  any  rose  or  damask  water 
or  water  made  of  any  confection  or  mixture  and  that  I 
will  certify  the  curate  of  the  parish  church  of  every  such 
baptising." 

The  following  extracts  from  divers  parochial 
registers  seem  to  be  to  the  point : — 

"St.  Finn  Barr's  Cathedral,  Cork.— 9°  Nov.,  1685, 
Joana  Toogood  uxor  Jpoloffe  Twogood  de  Civit.  Corck, 
licentiata  fuit  obstetrix  infra  Civit.  et  Dioces.  Corcag." 

Staplehurst,  Kent.—"  1547.  Ther  was  baptised  by  the 
midwyffe,  and  so  buryed,  the  childe  of  Thomas  Gold- 
ham,  called  Creature." 

St.  Peter-in-the-Bast,  Oxford.—"  1563,  July  17,  Bap- 
tizata  fuit  in  aedibus  Mri.  Humfrey  filia  eius  quae 
nominata  fuit  Craetura  Christi."  Same  day,  "  Creatura 
Christ!  filia  Laureutii  Humfredi,  Sepulta,  fuit  eodem 
die." 

St.  Oswald's,  Durham.— March  22,  1700/1,  "Mary 
daughter  of  Mr  Joseph  Alport,  Survey1"  for  Births,  born 
10«>  March;  privately  bap'  22nd;  publickly  certified 
23rd." 

This  last  register  contains  numerous  entries  of 
private  baptism,  periculo  mortis,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  by  whom  performed  ;  the  following, 
however,  from  the  same  parish,  looks  like  a  lay 
baptism : — 

1703.— Anne  daughter  of  M*  John  Walker  attorney 
born  23rd  Feb.,  privately  bap*  at  midnight,  publickly 

9Sth  MOI./.VI  1701  " 


REGISTERS  OF  BAPTISMS  PERFORMED  BY  LAY- 
MEN (8*  S.  iii.  448;  iv.  13).— Midwives  were 
formerly  licensed  to  their  ofl&ce  by  the  Ordinary, 
and  upon  such  occasion  made  oath  that  they 
would  not  lay  supposititious  children  in  the  place 
of  natural  ones,  nor  use  sorceries  nor  enchant- 
ments in  the  time  of  woman's  labour,  neither 
would  hurt  the  child  or  destory  it,  baptizing 
the  infant  new  born.  Strype  (*  Annals,'  vol.  i. 
pt.  ii.  No.  537)  gives  the  text  of  the  oath  required  of 
one  Eleanor  Pead,  citing  the  same  from  Archbishop 


Creatures"  did  not  die  at 


28th  March  1704. 

Sometimes  these 
once  : — 

Mancetter,  co.  Warwick.—"  A  Creature  of  God,  a  sonne 
of  James  Campion  buried  ye  15  Oct.  1628."  [In  the 
margin,  "  the  Chiii  came  from  Rends  of  Hartsuill  and 
was  a  bastard  tf  years"]. 

Staplehurst,  Kent.— "  1579  July  19,  Marryed  John 
Haffynden  and  Creature  Cheseman  yong  folke." 

See  further  '  Parish  Registers  in  England/  by 
R.  E.  Chester  Waters,  1887,  p.  36. 

C.    E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

A.  T.  M.  rightly  remarks  that  there  is  found 
much  variety  in  the  methods  of  the  clergy  in  regard 
to  the  registration  of  baptisms.  This  ia  true  not 
only  of  baptisms  performed  by  laymen.  When  I 
was  ordained,  some  forty  years  ago,  I  was  instructed 
by  my  first  incumbent  not  to  register  any  baptisms 
performed  privately,  unless  the  children  so  bap- 
tized were  afterwards  publicly  received  into  the 
Church.  Naturally  thinking  that  he  must  know 
much  better  than  I  could  know,  I  did  for  the  first 
six  months  implicitly  follow  his  instructions  ;  with 
the  result  that  in  a  parish  of  11,000  souls  I  bap- 
tized many  infants  whose  baptism  has  never 
been  recorded  in  the  register.  My  experience  in  this 
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respect  may  prove  a  warning  alike  to  ignorant 
incumbents  and  to  young  curates  too  ready  to  be- 
lieve in  the  omniscience  of  their  superiors. 

H.  T.  GRIFFITH. 

The  following  entry  from  the  parish  register  of 
Lapworth,  Warwickshire,  may  be  worth  putting 
on  record  in  connexion  with  the  notes  given  at  the 
last  reference  : — 

"1708. — John  Morrice  having  been  baptised  in  his 
infancy  by  a  popish  woman,  and  that  Baptism  being  in 
ye  Judgment  of  ye  Bishop  null  and  void,  was  baptised 
June  16th  and  confirmed  ye  same  day." 

The  entry  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Edward 
Welchman,  then  rector,  author  of  a  book  on  '  The 
Thirty-nine  Articles.'  K.  HUDSON. 

DATE  OF  THURTELL'S  EXECUTION  (8th  S.  iv. 
146,  216). — Peter  Cunningham,  in  his  '  London/ 
endorsed  by  Mr.  Wheatley  in  his  enlarged  work, 
under  "  Lyon's  Inn,"  gives  the  lines  on  this  subject 
thus:— 

"  They  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear, 

His  brains  they  battered  in  ; 
His  name  was  Mr.  William  Wears, 

He  dwelt  in  Lyon's  Inn. 
Contemporary  ballad  attributed  to  Theodore  Hook." 

Probably  the  ballad  in  extenso  may  be  found  in 
the  collection  by  James  Catnach  and  others  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'  says : 
"  Oatnach  is  reported  to  have  made  over  5002.  by 
the  trial  of  Thurtell  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Weare." 
See  under  "  Catnach."  KOBERT  WALTERS. 

Ware  Priory. 

The  lines  that  so  impressed  him  are  misquoted 
by  MR.  GIBBS.  They  runs  thus  :— 

They  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear, 

His  brains  they  battered  in ; 
His  name  was  Mr.  William  Weare, 
He  dwelt  in  Lyon's  Inn. 

The  lines  were  attributed  to  Theodore  Hook— 
whether  they  belong  to  him  or  not  I  cannot  say  ; 
but  their  ghastly  horror,  coupled  with  the  ballad 
simplicity,  is  worthy  of  a  great  pen. 

C.  A.  WARD. 
Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

Allow  me  to  refer  my  friend  MR.  HENRY  H. 
GIBBS  to  '  Old  Stories  Retold,'  by  Walter  Thorn- 
bury,  Chatto  &  Windus,  Piccadilly,  n.d.,  to  a 
chapter  in  the  book  (p.  274-290)  containing  a 
graphic  account  of  this  murder,  and  of  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Thurtell  at  IJertford  in  December, 
1823.  He  belonged  to  a  Norfolk  family,  had  once 
served  in  the  Marines,  and  his  father  had  been 
Mayor  of  Norwich.  I  have  frequently  passed  the 
pond  into  which  the  body  of  Mr.  William  Weare 
was  thrown,  and  seen  Gill's  Hill  Farm,  where  the 
murder  was  committed.  I  have  heard  old  people, 
who  have  long  since  passed  away,  say  that  no 
murder  ever  caused  such  a  sensation  in  England 
as  this.  In  those  days  newspapers  were  very  few, 


and  broadsides  containing  an  account  were  hawked 
about  in  almost  every  town  in  the  kingdom,  and 
sixpenny  chap-books,  with  coloured  pictures  of 
Thurtell,  the  pond  at  Radlett,  and  Gill's  Hill 
Farm.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"  THE  HOUSE  "=LIVING  ROOM  (8th  S.  iii.  449  ; 
iv.  93).— A  literary  illustration  of  this  usage  may 
not  be  amiss.  In  the  last  chapter  of  '  Wuthering 
Heights,'  containing  Mrs.  Dean's  graphic  delinea- 
tion of  Heathcliff  s  agony,  this  paragraph  occurs  : 

'  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  other  members  of  the  family 
stirring  he  retired  to  hia  den,  and  I  breathed  freer.  But 
in  the  afternoon,  while  Joseph  and  Hareton  were  at 
their  work,  he  came  into  the  kitchen  again,  and,  with  a 
wild  look,  bid  me  come  and  sit  in  the  house  ;  he  wanted 
somebody  with  him.  I  declined ;  telling  him  plainly  that 
his  strange  talk  and  manner  frightened  me,  and  I  had 
neither  the  nerve  nor  the  will  to  be  hia  companion 
alone." 

This  speaks  for  the  practice  in  the  West  Riding 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Your  correspondent  Mr.  Edward  Peacock,  in 
his  '  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Wapentakes  of 
Manley  and  Corringham,  Lincolnshire,'  has  the 
following  notice  of  this  word  :— 

"  House. — The  living-room  of  a  cottage  or  small  farm- 
house. '  The  cottages  had  only  a  house  and  parlour.'  * 
— Mackinnon,  '  Ace.  of  Messingham,'  1825,  p.  25. 

COM.  LINC. 

VERSES  SOUGHT  (8tb  S.  iv.  207).— 'The  Geese.' 
The  lines  are  in  a  small  book  called  '  Prince,  and 
other  Narrative  Poems,'  by  Harriet  F.  Childe- 
Pemberton.  A.  BIDDELL. 

"  A  SNICK-A-SNEE  "  (8th  S.  iv.  49,  133,  211).— 
I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  double  paging  of 
Dodaley's  'Annual  Register,'  of  which  I  possess  a 
complete  set,  from  1758  to  the  present  year.  '. 
have  again  looked  through  the  '  Chronicle '  of  the 
volume  for  1760,  quoted  by  MR.  PAPWORTH,  but 
cannot  find  the  case  he  mentions. 

My  copy  is  of  the  eighth  edition,  1805  ;  but  I 
have  always  assumed  that  this  was  an  exact  tran- 
script of  the  volume  issued  in  1760.  In  this  it 
seems  I  was  mistaken.  Will  MR.  PAPWORTH 
kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  date  of  publication  en 
the  title-page  of  his  copy  ? 

MR.  APPERSON  mentions  that  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  snick  and  snee  in  Arbuthnot's  *  History  of 
John  Bull/  but  he  does  not  say  where  it  is  to  be 
found.  It  is  in  Nichols's  edition  of  Swift,  1803, 
vol.  xxiii.  pt.  ii.  chap.  xxi.  p.  276. 

Snick  and  snee  is  here  used  as  a  verb  :  " 
pulled  out  a  case-knife,  with  which  he  used  I 
snick  and  snee,  and  threatened  to  cut  his  own 
throat."  J.  DIXON. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  BIOGRAPHY  (8th  S.  iv.  104, 155). 
—On  reperusing  MR.  HENDERSON'S  rejoinder  there 
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appear  to  be  one  or  two  points  that  require  furthe 
comment.  When  MR.  HENDERSON  represent 
Shakspere  separated  from  his  "loved  partner, 
suffering  from  home-sickness  (I  beg  pardon,  nos 
talgia)in  the  "great  capital,"  he  must  surely  b 
drawing  upon  his  imagination  for  his  facts.  Shak 
spere,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  married  a  woman  con 
siderably  older  than  himself,  and  their  first  child  was 
baptized  six  months  after  the  marriage.  Variou 
excuses  and  explanations  have  been  made  on  thi 
point,  and  chiefly  that  the  betrothal  was  regarded  as 
conferring  the  rights  of  marriage.  But  as  Prof 
Gervinus  remarks  in  his  '  Shakespere  Comment 
aries,'  "  This  custom  itself  would  witness  rather  tc 
the  moral  license  of  the  age  than  to  the  mora 
restraint  of  the  couple."*  Soon  after  the  marriage 
Shakspere  settled  in  London,  and  seems  for  some 
time  to  have  led  a  very  free  life,  unrestrained  by 
the  thought  of  a  "  loved  partner  "  at  home.  After 
two  years  she  bore  him  twins,  and  they  had  no 
more  children.  What  took  plaSe  during  th 
annual  visits  of  the  poet  to  Stratford  we  hav 
scarcely  any  means  of  knowing. 

"  He  had  been  carried  away  in  his  life  with  wild  and 
unrestrained  companions ;  he  had  felt  uncomfortable  at 
home  from  an  unhappy  marriage;  he  followed  a  de- 
graded profession,  degrading  even  in  his  own  opinion 

he  looked  back  repentantly upon  the  faults  of  an  im 

pawioned  nature,  and  struggled  to  shake  them  off."— 
Gervinus,  p.  470. 

But  there  is  this  significant  circumstance  to  be 
noted  in  the  poet's  will.  He  bequeaths  tokens  to 
many  non-relatives,  but  he  mentions  none  of  the 
Hathaways,  and  leaves  not  a  word  of  love  for  his 
wife. 

Gervinus  finds  in  Shakspere's  dramas  a  number 
of  references  to  the  married  state,  including,  of 
course,  the  passage  in  '  Twelfth  Night  ':— 

Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart 

II.  iv. 

And  with  what  sorrowful  confession  does  he  add 
the  reason— a  reason  which  reflects  little  honour 
on  the  man  : — 

For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn, 
Than  women's  are. 

t  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  other 
ts  raised  by  MR.  HENDERSON  after  the  sifting 
hey  have  already  received  in  these  pages.     Ger- 
is  gives    abundant    evidence  that   Shakspere 
trove  as  early  as  possible  to  escape  from  his  posi- 
tion as  an  actor,  "desiring  to  live  as  a  dramatic 
poet  only';  also  that  Shakspere,   like  Moliere, 
e  his  dramas  for  the  stage,  and  was  indifferent, 
7  *6!fn  °^ected'  to  thei*  being  printed.     This  is 
I  and  restated  many  times.      "Shakspere's 


P.  31  of  the  translation  of  1883. 


works  should  properly  only  be  explained  by  re- 
presentation. For  that,  and  for  that  alone,  were 
they  written  "  (p.  21). 

"  If  he  polished  isolated  passages,  and  separate  lines 
but  little  (for  with  congenial  actors  but  little  depended 
upon  these,  in  works  only  written  for  representation), 
we  know  well  that  he  undertook  very  essential  im- 
provements on  a  large  scale,  sometimes  even  completely 
remodelling  his  plays."— P.  483. 

MR.  HENDERSON  supposes  that  many  of  Shak- 
spere's sonnets  were  addressed  to  his  wife.  He 
emphasises  the  "Will"  sonnets  as  being  "evidently 
addressed"  to  her.  May  they  not  also  as  "evi- 
dently "  have  been  addressed  to  the  gipsy-like 
woman  with  black  eyes  and  hair,  and  a  complexion 
"  coloured  ill/'  in  whose  affections  the  poet  was 
supplanted  by  his  friend  ?  And  while  resigning 
her  to  this  friend,  he  tells  her  "he  is  thine  and  I 
myself  mortgaged  to  thy  will"',  "  thou  hast  both 
him  and  me";  "thou  hast  thy  will  and  Will  to 
boot  and  Will  in  overplus."  C.  TOMLINSON. 

CHARLES  STEWARD,  OF  BRADFORD-ON-AVON 
(2nd  S.  vi.  327,  359;  8tn  S.  iii.  154,  195,  255,  358, 
396 ;  iv.  95).— I  think  VERNON  will  find  on  recon- 
sideration that  there  is  no  inherent  improbability  in 
James  Stewart  having  married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Dloudesley  Shovel.  James  Stewart  did  not  die  in 
1650,  as  VERNON  supposes.  It  was  his  father,  Capt. 
Andrew  Stewart,  who  is  said  to  have  died  "about" 
L650.  James  Stewart's  elder  brother  Hugh  must 
lave  married  about  1670,  as  his  fourth  son  was 
>orn  in  1681  ;  and  the  date  of  James  Stewart's 
marriage  to  Miss  Shovel  may,  therefore,  be  placed 
at  1670-80,  which  involves  no  anachronism.  But 

ERNON  says  that  Cloudesley  Stewart  died  1718, 
and  that  his  mother  was  an  Elliott.  This  hardly 
gives  time  for  Cloudesley  to  have  been  grandson  of 
Tames  ;  but  James  may  have  married  Miss  Elliott 

his  second  wife,  and  named  her  son  after  his 
irst  wife's  father.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if 

ERNON  will  tell  me  what  he  knows  about  Oloudes- 

y  Stewart.  SIGMA. 

NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH  IN  LINCOLN'S  INN 

IELDS  (8th  S.  iv.  167).— The  followers  of  John 

Walker,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who 

eceded  from  the   Established   Church   in   1803, 

rst  met  in  Stafford  Street,  Dublin.     Their  largest 

hurch  in  1819  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and 

hirty  members,  while  there  were  ten  or  twelve 

.Her  churches  in  country  districts  in  Ireland. 
t  was  not  till  1819  that  Mr.  Walker  founded  the 
hurch  in  Portsmouth  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
nd  there  he  remained  till  his  death,  Oct.  25, 
833.  In  1821  he  issued  '  A  Brief  Account  of 
People  called  Separatists,'  reprinted  in  his 
Essays  and  Correspondence,'  edited  by  his  fellow- 
orker,  William  Burton,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1846,  which 
ill  show  that  the  editor  of  Coleridge's  *  Table 
alk '  was  in  error  in  imagining  there  was  any 
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connexion  between  the  New  Church  and  Mr. 
Walker's  followers.  In  doctrine  and  practice  they 
were  nearer  the  so-called  Plymouth  Brethren. 

WILL.  T.  BROOKE. 

The  organization  accepting  and  promulgating  the 
doctrines  of  Emanuel   Swedenborg  is  self-styled 
"The  New  Jerusalem  Church,"  or,  for  brevity's 
sake,   "The  New  Church."     It  may  have  been, 
now   and   again,    nicknamed    "The   New    Jeru- 
salemites  " — who  knows  ?   But  I  have  several  times 
seen  this  supposed  nickname  used  when  "  Sweden- 
borgians"  could  not  have  been  meant.     Such  a 
case  is  furnished  by  the  first  of  the  two  foot-notes 
from  Coleridge's  '  Table  Talk '  cited  by  your  corre- 
spondent,  where  both   names  occur  together  in 
such  wise  as  at  least  to  prove  them  not  synonym- 
ous in  the  editor's  mind.     Hitherto,  however,  I 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  practicable  clue  to 
"  The  New  Jerusalemites."     The  New  Church  has 
never  had  a  place  of  worship  "  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields."     Headers  of  Coleridge's 
'  Marginalia '  are  well  aware  of    his    respectful 
attitude  towards  Swedenborg,  and  will  note  with 
approval  the  fact  that  the  foot-note  in   question 
appears  only  in  the  first  edition  of  the  'Table  Talk.' 
In  like  manner  the  second  of  the  two  editorial 
notes  quoted  by  your  correspondent  appears  in  the 
text  of  every  edition  subsequent  to  the  first  in  a 
greatly  modified  form.      This  whole    subject  is 
treated  at  some  length  in  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  weekly  journal  Morning  Light  (published 
at  36,    Bloomsbury   Street,   London,   W.C.)    for 
Sept.  10,  1887,  p.  361.     It  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  your  readers  if  I  add  the  news  that  the 
library   of  the  Swedenborg  Society  has  recently 
acquired  a  copy  of  Swedenborg's  'Regnum  Animale 
and  '  CEconomia  Regni  Animalis,'  both  of  which  con- 
tain more  or  less  copious  MS.  notes  by  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  CHARLES  HIGHAM. 

TENNYSON'S  *  CROSSING  THE  BAR  '  (8th  S.  ii.  446 
iii.   137,  178,  315,  357,  416;  iv.  94).— Notwith 
standing  that  so  much  has  been  said  on  this  pas 
sage,  the  true  meaning  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
made  clear.    It  is  thought  the  following  may  leave 
no  doubt  about  it. 

The  other  day  a  friend  called  my  attention  to 
lines  in  'The  Ancient  Mariner '  as  having  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  of  Tennyson  referred  to  above 
and  one  can  hardly  read  them  without  feeling 
sure  that  Tennyson  must  at  least  have  caught  thi 
thought,  to  say  nothing  more,  from  this  source 
This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  commonly  noticed 
and  it  may  interest  some  readers  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  tc 
have  it  pointed  out. 

In  regard  to  the  pilot-,  all  becomes  clear  an 
harmonious  if  we  suppose  that  the  bar  Tennyson 
had  in  his  mind  was  rather  an  imaginary  line  acros 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  or  a  bar  of  sand  safel. 
crossed    under  certain    conditions    of   the    tide 


ot  one  where  the  pilot's  aid  was  called  in.  The 
magery,  too,  is  more  perfect  and  beautiful  if  we 
ake  the  vessel  to  be  a  sailer.  She  comes  in  from 
tie  open  sea.  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and 
s  safely  within  it ;  but  her  destination  is  further- 
he  port  itself,  the  land,  the  wished-for  city  from 
hich  she  is  yet  separated  by  the  smooth  water.  No 

more  winds  to  drive,  nor  waves  to  toss,  nor  dangers  to 

meet.  The  voyage  is  over  ;  the  sails  are  dropped ; 
he  is  helpless,  and  can  go  no  further.  Where  only 
ust  before  all  was  bustle  and  life,  eager  watching, 
are,  and  fear,  there  is  now  a  dead  stillness,  and  the 
)ort  must  be  reached  by  a  strength  to  which  she 

adds  none ;  were  it  not  at  hand  she  would  yet  be  lost. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  pilot  is  within  reach  ; 

he  only  awaits  the  beacon,  or  may  be  hastening 
brward  even  before  it  is  given  : — 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
1  heard  the  Pilot's  cheer. 


The  Pilot  and  the  Pilot's  boy 
I  heard  them  coming  fast. 

All  now  depends  on  him.  The  voice  is  heard, "  All 
lail !  "  the  dead  stillness  becomes  also  the  stillness 
of  peace.  The  pilot  stands  face  to  face.  The 
worn,  tossed,  shattered,  well-nigh  sinking  ship 
lelpless  passes  from  her  own  into  his  hands,  and  is 
borne  away  serenely  to  her  longed-for  rest. 

Regarded  thus  the  analogy  can  hardly  be  more 
perfect  or  more  beautiful,  and  there  are  none  of 
those  difficulties  which  have  been  raised  in  this  paper 
and  the  press  generally.  AD  LIBRAM. 

SILVER  SWAN  (8th  S.  iii.  387,  417,  438 ;  iv. 
15). — Humphrey  de  Bohun,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Edward  II.,  in  his  will  leaves 
200  marks  and  2GOJ.  respectively  for  marriage 
apparel  to  his  daughters,  Alianore,  wife  of  James 
Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  Margaret,  married  to 
Hugh  Courteneye,  second  Earl  of  Devon.  "  An 
entire  bed  of  green  powdered  with  white  swans," 
the  Bohun  badge,  &c.  On  the  inlaid  brass  monu- 
ment of  Eleanor  Bohun,  wife  of  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, Duke  of  Gloucester,  are  several  shields,  one 
on  a  field  gules,  a  white  swan.  At  the  end  border 
of  brass  are  swans  and  fern  leaves  in  alternate 
decoration — the  fern  leaves  doubtless  denoting  the 
bed  of  green  above  and  badge  of  the  Barons  de 
Fougeres  (de  Bohuns)  of  Brittany. 

T.  WALTER  CARET. 

WALTER  CROMWELL  (8th  S.  iv.  88).— If  there 
was  a  Walter  Williams,  alias  Cromwell,  in  1540,  he 
would  probably  be  a  brother  of  Sir  Richard  Wil- 
liams, alias  Cromwell,  the  progenitor  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Morgan  Williams,  a  Welsh  officer  11 
the  service  of  Henry  VII.,  married  Katherine, 
daughter  of  Walter  Crumwell,  of  Putney,  and 
sister  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  beheaded 
in  1540.  One  of  Morgan  Williams's  sons,  if 
had  more  than  one,  called  himself  Cromwell  as 
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well  as  Williams.  Morgan  Williams  had  a  brewery 
at  Wandsworth  and  Mortlake,  and  later  at  Green- 
wich, apparently.  He  might  easily  have  had  a  son 
of  his  father-in-law's  name,  Walter.  Oliver  did 
not  forget  that  he  was  a  Williams  when  he  wrote 
to  his  u  cousin  "  Williams  of  Aberpergwm,  though 
the  Williams  families  were  of  entirely  different 
tribes.  Morgan  Williams  came  from  the  Taff 
Valley.  T.  W. 

Aston  Clinton. 

«  OOF  "  =  MONEY  (8th  S.  iv.  166).— We  all  know 
the  proverb  of  "killing  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs."  Now  egg  in  French  becomes  ceuf, 
and  ctnf  pronounced  or  spelt  in  English  becomes 
"oof."  Therefore  "oof"  =  the  golden  egg,  and 
"  oof-  bird "  =  the  bird  that  lays  that  most 
desirable  egg.  Surely  "  oof  "  is  but  a  cockney  way 
of  pronouncing  ceuf,  for  the  proverb,  remember,  is 
of  French  origin.  ,L.  J.  FISH. 

Bathampton. 

At  Oxford  the  French  of  Stratford-at-Bow  is 
still  spoken,  and  there  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg  has  long  been  known  as  the  "  oof-bird." 
An  undergraduate  in  financial  straits  says  that  the 
"  oof- bird  "  has  flown  away.  There  are  no  longer 
any  «u/s,  there  is  no  "  oof." 

H.  BRACKENBURT. 

"GRASS-WIDOW"  (8tb  S.  iii.  426  ;  iv.  37,  75).— 
"Veuve  de  Malabar"  should  be  Veuve  du  Malabar. 
Lemierre's  tragedy,  to  which  allusion  is  supposed 
to  be  made,  was  produced  at  the  Frangais  so  far 
back  as  1770.  W.  F.  WALLER. 

[The  exact  date  was  July  30.] 

"I'VE   BEEN   ROAMING  "  (8ih  S.  IV.   207).— This 

song  was  written  by  George  Barley,  and  first 
appeared  in  his  *  Lillian  of  the  Vale,'  published  in 
the  London  Magazine.  0.  C.  B. 

This  will  be  found  in  '  The  Songs  of  England, 
edited  by  J.  L.  Hatton,  and  published  by  Boosey 
&  Co.  The  words  are  stated  to  be  by  Georg« 
Soane,  and  the  music  by  C.  E.  Horn,  not  "  Home ' 
as  in  the  query.  C.  M.  P. 

AUTHORS  or  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (8th  S.  iv 
209).- 

Down  the  broad  vale  of  tears  afar 

The  spectral  camp  ia  fled ; 
Faith  shining  as  a  morning  star, 

Our  ghastly  fears  are  dead. 

This  is  the  concluding  verse  of  Longfellow's  '  Belea 
guered  City.' 

Fanned  by  the  crimson  wing  of  conquest 
is  evidently  a  misquotation  from  '  The  Bard/  by  Gray : — 
Ruin  seize  thee  ruthless  king. 

Confu«ion  on  thy  banners  wait 
Tho'  fann'd  by  Conquest's  crimson  wing, 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 

W.  W.  DATIES. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
Jhe  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    With  Lord 

Braybrooke's  Notes.     Edited  by  Henry  B.  Wheatlev 

F.S.A.    Vol.11.     (Bell  &  Sons.) 

'HE  second  volume  of  Mr.  Wheatley's  ideal  edition  of 
'epys  carries  the  diary  from  April  1, 1661,  to  the  close 
f  1662.  This  covers  an  edifying  portion  of  Pepys'a 
areer,  and  the  additional  extracts,  now  first  given, 
enable  us  the  better  to  follow  his  reformation.  At  the 
utset  Pepys  is  in  the  way  to  be  a  drunkard.  He  spends 
iis  time  drinking  with  the  two  Sir  Williams  (Penn  and 
fatten),  whom  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  mistrust,  goes 
o  most  of  the  new  plays,  and  confesses  with  unction 
how  often  he  kisses  pretty  Rebecca  Allen.  Not  seldom 
do  we  find  him  going  to  work  with  hia  "  head  aching  all 
day  from  last  night's  debauch."  When  he  takes  to  making 
and  observing  "  his  oaths  "  things  are  greatly  mended, 
his  estate  is  improved,  and  he  touches  over  6801.  of  the 
~l,OOOJ.  he  feels  he  ought  to  be  worth.  Very  exemplary 
a  his  loyalty,  though  he  is  perhaps  a  little  duller  to  read 
through  his  good  behaviour.  His  neglect  of  the  theatres 
s,  indeed,  a  matter  to  be  deplored,  since,  but  for  hia 
''oaths,"  our  knowledge  of  the  stage  at  that  important 
f  not  too  edifying  epoch  would  have  been  far  wider.  Mr. 
Wheatley,  whose  care  and  capacity  are  alike  admirable, 
marks  the  passages  in  which  a  word  or  more  is  missing. 
No  great  acuteneas  of  perception  is  necessary  in  most 
caees  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  and  greedy  indeed  of  detail 
must  be  those  who  crave  any  more  than  ia  supplied.  We 
bave  spoken  already  of  this  edition  as  superseding  all 
others,  and  need  only  add  that  the  second  volume  is  in 
all  respects  worthy  of  the  first.  To  read  the  delightful 
old  gossip  in  this  shape  and  with  this  amplitude  of 
notes  is  a  treat  of  high  order.  The  portraits  supplied 
include  those  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  E.G.,  and  Mrs 
Pepys. 

Select  Library  of  Nictne  and  Post-Nicene  Fathtrs  of  the 
Christian  Church.— Vol.  VI.  The  Principal  Works  of 
St.  Jerome.  Translated  by  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Fremantle. 
(Oxford.  Parker;  New  York,  Christian  Literature 
Company.) 

WE  have  from  time  to  time  noticed  these  valuable  quartoa 
as  they  have  appeared,  and  in  each  case  have  been  con- 
strained to  apeak  of  them  in  high  terms.  In  speaking  of 
the  several  parts  of  a  series  like  the  present  contrasts  are 
out  of  place.  We  may  say,  however,  that  the  volume 
before  us  will  be  found  by  the  historical  student  of  deeper 
interest  than  its  predecessors.  St.  Jerome  was  a  man  of 
action ;  though  of  ascetic  life,  his  eyes  were  ever  fixed 
on  the  world  he  had  left.  And  what  a  world  it  was  J  The 
old  heathenisms  were  dying,  but  sacrifices  still  burnt  on 
the  pagan  altars,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates, 
from  Britain  to  Lybia,  the  gods  of  Rome  were  still  ob- 
jects of  devotion.  Jerome  was  the  contemporary  of 
Julian,  the  last  of  the  heathen  emperors.  He  lived  to 
witness  the  definitive  establishment  of  Christianity,  and 
to  hear  of  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric.  We  shall  never 
understand  the  true  position  held  by  St.  Jerome  in  the 
estimation  of  after  ages  if  we  do  not  take  into  account 
that  it  was  he  who  made  the  Latin  version  of  Holy 
Scripture  known  as  the  Vulgate,  which  was  the  Bible  of 
the  West  for  a  thousand  years,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  versions  in  modern  languages, 
and  which  has  influenced  almost  every  Protestant  trans- 
lation. 

Jerome's  position  is  more  that  of  a  witness  than  an 
original  thinker;  to  compare  him  with  Augustine  or 
Chryeostom  would  be  a  ra«h  absurdity.  His  function  was 
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in  a  great  degree  that  of  a  controversialist,  of  one  who 
pointed  out  with  a  vigour  of  language  which  has  seldom 
been  equalled  what  was  the  traditional  religion  he  had 
received.  The  times  in  which  he  lived  were  full  of 
strange  heresies— superstitions  which  have  long  since 
died,  wherein  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  were  some- 
times grotesquely  blended  with  the  old  heathenisms,  and 
at  others  were  presented  in  strange  union  with  those 
modern  philosophies  which  passed  themselves  off  as  the 
teachings  of  the  great  age  when  Aristotle  and  Plato 
ruled  the  world  of  thought. 

Scholarship  was  a  widely  different  thing  when  the 
fourth  century  was  drawing  to  a  close  from  what  it  ia  now. 
The  highest  attainments  were  then  blended  with  the  most 
puerile  fancies ;  but  in  Jerome,  the  most  learned  of  the 
Fathers,  we  see  almost  nothing  of  this.  His  clear  under- 
standing gave  him  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  Holy 
Scripture  almost  unrivalled.  Again  and  again,  in  reading 
his  pages,  we  come  on  thoughts  which  are  popularly 
attributed  to  the  critics  of  modern  Germany.  Knowing 
as  he  did  the  East  and  the  West,  the  writings  of  Jerome 
are  of  inestimable  value  as  bearing  testimony  to  the 
beliefs  of  days  far  earlier  than  his  own.  We  may  be  well 
assured  that  when  he  took  the  trouble  of  defending  an 
opinion  he  had  evidence  before  him  of  its  remote  tra- 
ditional antiquity,  and  that  when  he  vituperated,  as  he 
was  far  too  fond  of  doing,  his  wrath  had  been  aroused  by 
some  modern  invention. 

The  Jews  of  Angevin  England.     By  Joseph  Jacobs. 

(Nutt.) 

THIS  is  the  most  important  volume  that  has  yet  appeared 
in  the  series  known  aa  "  English  History  from  Contem- 
porary Writers."  From  manifold  sources.  MS.  as  well 
as  printed,  Mr.  Jacobs  has  extracted  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  kind  con- 
cerning the  occupations  and  treatment  of  Jews  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Mr.  Jacobs  says  that  no  other  country 
could  produce  "such  a  volume  for  so  early  a  period." 
This  having  read  it  through  from  beginning  to  end,  we 
can  well  believe.  Deeply  interesting  is  the  account  of 
the  affluence  of  Aaron  of  Lincoln  and  others  and  the 
description  of  the  persecution  and  massacres  is  harrowing. 
It  is  difficult  to  fancy  a  volume  so  unpretentious  charged 
with  so  much  curious  matter. 

Madoc :  an  Essay  on  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Madoc 

ap  Owen  Gwynedd  in  the  Twelfth  Century.    Edited  by 

Llywarch  Reynolds.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
IT  is  seldom  wise  to  recur  to  the  squabbles  of  the  past. 
We  therefore  shall  not  give  our  readers  the  history  of 
how  this  work  came  to  be  written.  Those  who  are 
anxious  to  add  a  chapter  to  their  copy  of  'Quarrels 
of  Authors '  may  learn  all  about  it  by  turning  to  Mr. 
Eeynolds's  preface. 

Did  Madoc,  a  Welsh  prince,  discover  America  in  the 
twelfth  century  ?  For  many  generations  it  has  been  an 
article  of  faith  among  Welshmen  that  he  was  the  first 
person  from  the  old  world  who  ever  set  foot  on  the 
shores  of  America.  Sou  they  thought  the  story  not 
without  some  shred  of  probability,  and  wrote  an  epic, 
now  seldom  read,  but  well  worth  study,  in  which  he 
described  the  hero's  adventures  in  Cambria  and  the 
New  World.  Poetry,  however,  is  not  history.  We  may 
value  Southey's  poem  and  yet  question  the  evidence 
on  which  it  is  based. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stephens,  a  learned  Welsh  scholar,  whose 
«  Literature  of  the  Kymri '  has  an  assured  place  among 
Keltic  students,  was  moved  to  investigate  the  Madoc 
story  For  certain  reasons,  to  which  we  shall  not  refer, 
he  did  not  print  the  result  of  his  labours.  It  would  have 
been  a  great  loss  to  literature  if  Mr.  Reynolds  had  not 


rescued  them  from  oblivion;  for  we  know  very  few 
books,  old  or  new,  of  a  more  scholarlike  character.  The 
Madoc  legend  branches  off  in  many  directions.  Is  there 
any  evidence  that  the  Cambrian  hero  ever  put  to  sea  at 
all,  except  as  a  fisherman;  and  is  there  the  slightest 
proof  that  Welsh-speaking  natives  have  been  come  upon 
by  the  European  settlers  in  the  New  World!  To  both 
these  questions  Mr.  Stephens  gave  a  decided  negative. 
His  answer,  however,  was  not  that  of  an  advocate,  but 
of  one  who  had  weighed  every  fragment  of  the  affirmative 
evidence  which  had  been  produced.  No  one  but  a 
scholar  who  has  the  i;terature  of  the  Kymri  at  hia 
fingers'  ends  is  competen  c  to  give  an  answer  to  the  first 
question ;  but  as  to  the  second,  scholarship  of  an  out-of- 
the-way  character  is  not  required.  No  one  who  has 
acquired  the  power  of  weighing  historical  evidence  (a 
faculty  not  so  common  as  some  persons  think)  can  doubt 
that  the  stories  about  Welsh-speaking  Indians  are  either 
falsehoods  or  mistakes,  which  deserve  to  be  classed  with 
the  kraken  and  the  mermaid. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  not  only  an  accomplished  Welsh 
scholar,  but  also  one  who  wrote  English  with  great 
power.  Apart  from  the  special  subject  to  which  it  is 
devoted,  his  essay  is  valuable  as  a  specimen  of  historical 
argumentation,  and  for  the  various  incidental  facts  which 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  mention.  We  have  given 
from  time  to  time  in  our  columns  specimens  of  the 
childish  guesses  which  ignorant  persons  make  regarding 
the  derivation  of  words.  Mr.  Stephens  furnishes  a 
sample  which  beats  anything  recorded  in  our  pages.  It 
appears  that  America  is  a  word  of  Welsh  origin, "  formed 
from  .4 r  myr  uchel  or  ycha"  which  means  "  on  the  high 
or  the  furthest  seas.''  If  this  be  not  a  jest,  it  is  the 
most  outrageous  specimen  of  derivation-guessing  with 
which  we  have  ever  come  in  contact. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 

address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 

as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

Contributors  will  oblige  by  addressing  proofs  to  Mr. 
Slate,  Athenaeum  Press,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  E.G. 

W.  J.  CLARKE  ("Pope's  Golden  Rose").— See  CN.  &  Q.,' 
present  volume,  p.  238,  and  references  there  given. 

HIBERNICUS  ("Hibernis  ipsis  Hiberniores").— This  is 
attributed  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  See  '  N,  &  Q.,'  4th  S. 
vii.  472. 

J.  B.  S.  ("  Danteiana  ").— Received. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN'S  EPITAPH, 
ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Scott  Mylne,  of  Great  Amwell, 
Herts,  has  lately  issued  an  important  volume,  en- 
titled l  The  Master  Masons  to  the  Crown  of  Scot- 
land and  their  Works'  (folio,  Edinburgh,  1893).  I 
have  placed  a  copy  in  the  Cathedral  Library  out  of 
regard  for  the  memory  of  Robert  Mylne,  who 
"  in  the  year  1766  was  appointed  by  His  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  be  Surveyor  to  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, as  well  as  to  the  Palace  at  Croydon,  and  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Alban'a  in  Hertfordshire."— P.  269. 

The  author  adds  some  further  particulars  con- 
cerning Robert  Mylne,  and  proceeds  to  say  that, 
41  aa  Surveyor  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  he 
arrarged  all  the  preparations  for  the  visit  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  the  metropolitan  [«c]  Cathedral  in 
1789,  on  the  happy  occasion  of  the  King's  recovery  from 
serious  illness.  He  also  fitted  up  the  sacred  edifice  for 
the  due  reception  of  the  charity  children  in  1797."— 
P.  281. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  recording  here  that  Mr. 
Mylne,  the  surveyor,  presented  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  on  October  15,  1789,  the 
"  Plan  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  of  the  manner  of  fitting 
it  up  for  Divine  Service  on  the  General  Thanksgiving 
:,  178(:»,  for  the  Accommodation  of  their  Majesties, 
the  Royal  Family,  and  Court,  and  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Bj  Order  and  under  the  Direction  of  Earl 
Salisbury,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Household,  to  R. 
Mylne,  Surveyor  to  the  Fabric." 


This  original  plan,  together  with  an  autograph 
letter  from  the  surveyor,  is  preserved  in  the 
Cathedral  Library.  The  plan  exhibits  the  arrange- 
ments for  seating  all  the  more  distinguished  per- 
sons, whose  names  appear  upon  the  margin. 

The  author  of  the  *  Master  Masons '  goes  on  to 
say  that 

he  [Robert  Mylne,  Surveyor]  suggested  the  happy 
inscription  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren  which  was  placed 
beneath  the  organ  over  the  choir  screen  (now  removed  to 
the  transept) :  '  Si  monumentum  quseris,  circumspice.' 
He  also  designed  the  marble  pulpit,  which  was  elaborately 
carved  by  J.  Wyatt  and  a  Frenchman."— P.  281. 

To  this  passage  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Mylne  appends 
the  following  note : — 

"  In  reference  to  this  monument  Chambers  observes  : 
This  eminent  architect  [Robert  Mylne]  was  afterwards 
appointed  surveyor  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  it  was 
he  who  suggested  the  inscription  in  that  building  to  the 
memory  of  Wren  "  Si  monumentum  quoeris,  circumspice," 
an  idea  so  felicitous  that  it  may  safely  be  described  as 
more  generally  known  and  committed  to  more  memories 
than  almost  any  similar  thing  in  existence.'  " 

Hereupon  several  things  are  to  be  said ;  and 
first  of  all  that  human  memories  are  very 
treacherous,  and  that  Chambers  had  not  "made 
a  note  of"  the  inscription  with  that  precision 
which  '  N.  &  Q.,'  at  least,  demands  ;  for  the  word 
in  the  inscription  is  not  "quaeris"  but  requiris. 
The  actual  inscription  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
crypt  runs  thus  : — 

Subtus  Conditur 
Hojus  Ecclesiae  et  Urbis  Conditor 

Christophorus  Wren 
Qui  vixit  annos  ultra  nonaginta 

Non  sibi  sed  bono  publico. 
Lector,  si  monumentum  requiris 

Circumspice. 
Obijt.  xxv.  Feb.  an0  MDCCXXIII.  J2t  xci. 

The  inscription  on  the  choir  screen,  now  stand- 
ing at  the  north  transept  door,  is  almost  identical 
with  this,  save  one  or  two  unimportant  variations, 
such  as  "  bono-publico "  (with  a  hyphen \  and 
"  ^Etatis  "  instead  of  "  ^Et." 

In  Dugdale's  '  St.  Paul's '  mention  is  made  of 
this  inscription  : — 

"  A  slab  of  marble,  beneath  the  organ,  immediately 
above  the  iron  gates  leading  into  the  choir,  bean  the 
following  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  great  architect 
of  the  structure,  in  raised  letters  of  metal :  copied  from 
a  tablet  near  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  tomb  in  the  crypt 
below."— Edition  1818,  p.  209. 

Who  was  the  author  of  this  inscription  to  Sir 
Christopher,  of  which  Mr.  Hare  says,  in  hia  charm- 
ing *  Walks  in  London'  (i.  173),  that  it  contains 
the  "  four  words  which  comprehend  his  merit  and 
his  fame1'?  Miss  Phillimore  speaks  of  "the 
famous  inscription,  written  by  his  son  "  ('  Life  of 
Wren,'  p.  335).  The  Rev.  Robert  Scott  Mylne 
says  that  Robert  Mylne  "  suggested  the  happy  in- 
scription." 

The  two  statements  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded 
as  not  contradictory  of  each  other,  as  Mylne  may 
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have  suggested  it  to  Wren ;  but  I  can  scarcely 
thick  that  we  are  intended  to  attempt  such  a  re- 
conciliation. The  author  of  the  *  Master  Masons ' 
may  have  taken  the  statement  as  it  stands  in 
Chamber.-*,  or  he  may  have  other  and  private  sources 
of  information.  May  I  ask  him,  through  the 
columns  of  '  N.  &  Q. ,'  whether  he  can  add  to  the 
information  already  given  ? 

I  should  like  also  to  inquire  about  the  "  marble 
pulpit,  elaborately  carved  by  J.  Wyatt  and  a 
Frenchman, "and  designed  by  Robert  Mylne,  men- 
tioned in  the  extract  cited  above.  I  know  of  no  such 
marble  pulpit,  and  should  be  glad  of  information. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  '  Parentalia '  throws  any 
light  upon  the  authorship  of  the  inscription.  It  gives 
a  curious  "  After-Thought  for  the  Inscription." 

H.  S.  E. 

Christoyhorus  Wren 

Hnjus  Ecclesiae  &  Urbis  Conditor 

Qui  vixit  annos  ultra  Nestoreos 

Non  sibi,  sed  Patriae. 
s   Viator,  si  Tumulum  requiris 

Despice, 

Si  monumentum, 
Circumspice, 

which  is,  perhaps,  inferior  to  the  form  actually 
adopted  ('  Parentalia,'  p.  347). 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  from  the  epitaph 
in  St.  Paul's,  that  Robert  Mylne  died  May  5, 
1811,  and  that  "he  designed  and  constructed  the 
magnificent  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Black- 
friars"  (Dugdale,  p.  212);  and  from  the  epitaph 
on  the  family  mausoleum  at  Great  Amwell,  that 
from  the  year  1767  he  "  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  as  architect 
and  paymaster  of  the  works,  and  dying  in  London 
his  remains  were  interred  near  to  those  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  in  the  vault  of  the  Cathedral " 
('Master  Masons,'  p.  283). 

He  was  born  January  4,  1733,  O.S. ;  and  the 
'  Parentalia/  containing  the  inscription  to  Wren, 
was  published  in  1750.  If  Robert  Mylne  sug- 
gested the  inscription,  he  could  have  been  only 
seventeen  years  old  when  he  did  so.  I  suspect  an 
error  here,  and  I  think  that  Miss  Phillimore  is 
more  likely  to  be  right  when  she  assigns  the  in- 
scription to  Sir  Christopher's  son ;  that  is,  to 
Christopher  Wren,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher, born  February  18,  1675,  the  compiler  of 
the  'Parentalia,'  "a  learned  and  pious  man,  a 
good  Antiquarian  [sic],  and  beloved  by  all  his 
Acquaintance."  He  died  August  24,  1747,  aged 
seventy-two  years.  The  '  Parentalia '  compiled  by 
him  was  "published  by  his  grandson,  Stephen 
Wren,  Esq ,  with  the  care  of  Joseph  Ames,  F.R.S., 
and  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries." 

W.  SPARROW  SIMPSON. 


THE  LATE  MR.  EDWARD  PARPITT. 

As  Mr.  Parfitt  was  an  occasional  contributor  to 

•N.  &  Q.,'  I  think  the  following  letter,  which  he 


sent  me  in  1884,  will  find  a  suitable  place  in  its 
columns : — 

Devon  and  Exeter  Institution,  March  25, 1884. 
MY  DEAR  SIR,— In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  my  father, 
Edward  Parfitt,  was  born  at  Western,  in  Norfolk,  and  died 
in  London  February  20, 1875,  aged  seventy-five,  buried 
in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  My  mother  was  born  at 
Ringland,  in  Norfolk  ;  her  maiden  name  was  Violet 
Howlet;  she  died  in  1836,  aged  thirty-six,  at  Melton 
Constable,  the  seat  of  Lord  Hastings,  with  whom  my 
father  was  head  gardener ;  Bhe  was  buried  at  her  native 
place,  Ringland.  I  was  born  October  17, 1820,  at  East 
Tuddenham,  Norfolk.  My  father  was  then  gardener  to 
the  Rev.  Edward  Mellisb,  Dean  of  Hereford,  and  I  was 
at  first  sent  to  a  dame's  school  at  East  Tuddenham,  and 
afterwards  to  a  public  school  at  Honingham,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  was  not  a  very  apt  scholar.  From  this  I 
went  into  the  garden  with  my  father  and  studied  the 
profession,  and  next  went  out  as  a  gardener  to  Anthony 
Gwyn,  Esq.,  of  Sennow  Lodge,  in  Norfolk,  where  I  re- 
mained several  years.  My  next  situation  was  with  John 
Hay  Hill,  Esq.,  Gressenhall  Hall,  near  East  Dereham, 
Norfolk,  where  I  lived  twelve  years.  I  left  this  and  went 
to  Norwich  with  my  uncle,  and  was  with  him  nearly  two 
years,  when  John  Milford,  Esq.,  Conver  House,  Exeter, 
came  to  Norwich  and  wanted  a  good  gardener,  one  who 
understood  the  growing  of  grapes  in  particular.  I  was 
selected,  and  in  November,  1848,  I  arrived  in  the  Ever 
Faithful  City.  I  remained  with  this  gentleman  twelve 
years.  I  may  say  that  while  at  Sennow  Lodge  I  began 
the  study  of  botany,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
it  has  been  one  of  my  chief  sources  of  pleasure.  The  late 
Mr.  James  Veitch,  sen.,  of  the  large  nurseries,  offered 
me  the  privilege  of  selecting  any  part  of  the  world  I 
liked  to  go  as  a  collector  for  him.  This  was  just  after  I 
was  married,  but  my  wife  could  not  consent  to  this,  and 
so  the  thought  was  abandoned.  The  study  of  plants  led 
to  the  study  of  insects,  and  I  have  now,  perhaps,  the 
largest  collection  of  Devon  insects  of  any  one.  These, 
with  deviations  into  other  branches  of  science,  you  will 
find  recorded  in  numerous  papers  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  also  in  the  Annals  and 
Magazine  of  Natural  History,  Entomological  Magazine. 
the  Naturalist,  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Agricultural  Society  Journa  I, '  Gre  villea/ 
Ravenshaw's  '  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  Devon- 
shire,' &c.  But  I  am  somewhat  preceding  my  story. 
After  I  left  Mr.  Milford,  through  my  proficiency  in 
geology  and  palaeontology  I  was  selected  from  a  great 
many  candidates  to  the  curatorship  of  the  Archaeological 
and  Natural  History  Societies  of  Somersetshire,  where  I 
removed  for  just  upon  two  years.  When  the  librarianship 
of  this  Institution  was  about  to  become  vacant,  I  got 
together  testimonials  and  sent  them  in,  and  was  one  of 
three  selected  from  a  great  number  of  candidates.  At 
length  I  was  chosen  by  the  committee  to  be  their 
librarian.  This  was  in  December,  1860,  and  on  January 
26, 1861, 1  took  charge  of  this  library.  I  must  now  hark 
back  to  December  23, 1850,  when  I  married  the  widow  of 
James  Sanders.  My  wife's  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Cooper,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Cooper,  of  Exeter.  We  were  married  at  Trinity  Church, 
Exeter,  by  the  Rev.  Archer  Gurney.  For  many  papers 
on  natural  history  see  Zoologist  from  1836  to  1864,  but 
my  magnum  opus,  or  what  1  have  concentrated  the  most 
of  my  leisure  time  on,  is *  The  Fauna  of  Devon.'  This  I  am 
working  out  in  sections  and  publishing  in  the  Transaction* 
of  the  Devon  Association ;  about  twenty  sections  have 
been  done,  and  1  hope  to  live  to  finish  the  work.  Last 
year  I  published,  through  the  same  medium,  the  '  Lichen 
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Flora  of  Devon.'  I  think  I  have  now  answered  all  your 
questions.  Should  there  be  anything  else  that  I  can 
answer,  pleaee  to  ask  the  question.— I  am  yours  truly, 

EDWARD  PABFITT. 

0.  C.  Boase,  Esq. 

P.8. — I  believe  our  family  came  originally  (that  is  as  far 
as  the  English  branch  is  concerned)  from  Somerset ;  the 
nidus  appears  to  be  at  Glastonbury  and  Wells,  where 
several  still  remain,  and  have  been  situated  for  some 
hundreds  of  years.  My  father's  family  was  the  only  one, 
so  far  as  I  could  ever  ascertain,  that  went  into  Norfolk. 

Edward  Parfitt  died  in  his  rooms  at  the  Devon 
and  Exeter  Institution,  the  Cathedral  Close,  Exeter, 
on  Jan.  15,  1893,  leaving  a  widow,  his  second  wife, 
bat  no  children.  Besides  very  numerous  papers  on 
natural  history,  geology,  and  archaeology,  printed 
in  magazines  and  the  transactions  of  societies, 
he  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  entitled  '  The 
Fauna  of  Devon/  with  notes  and  observations, 
twenty-two  parts,  1866-91. 

GEORGE  C.  BOASE. 

36,  James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W. 


WATERLOO  IN  1893. 

Being  in  Brussels  a  few  days  ago,  I  thought  I 
would  revisit  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  which  I  had 
not  seen  for  twenty-five  years;  and  my  experiences 
may  be  useful  to  others  who  wish  to  view  the 
scene  of  Napoleon's  last  battle.  The  hands  of 
time  and  of  man  have  done  much  to  efface  not 
only  every  vestige  of  the  fight,  but  even  to  alter  or 
destroy  some  of  the  principal  landmarks  in  the 
plan  of  the  ground.  Trees  have  been  felled,  new 
buildings  erected,  old  build  ings  altered,  whilst  the 
huge  unsightly  mound  raised  by  the  Belgians,  to 
commemorate  their  very  slight  share  in  the  fight, 
not  only  interferes  with  the  view,  but  the  earth 
that  was  removed  to  form  it  originally  made  one 
side  of  the  hidden  causeway  into  which  some  of 
Napoleon's  finest  cavalry  rode  headlong  to  de- 
struction. 

The  grand  view  from  the  summit  of  the  mound 
is  now,  however,  the  only  satisfactory  part  of  the 
day's  entertainment,  even  to  one  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  plan  and  history  of  the  struggle. 
All  the  rest  is  hurry,  jabber,  scramble,  and  ex- 
tortion. The  ride  by  coach  from  the  Place 
Royale  is  dear,  and  after  leaving  the  Bois  de  la 
Cambre  is  a  terribly  monotonous  rattle  over  a 
roughly  paved  causeway.  Decidedly  the  cheaper, 
quicker,  and  more  comfortable  way  is  to  go  by 
rail  to  Braine  L'Alleud,  thence  by  omnibus  to  the 
field.  The  driver  of  the  coach  pulls  up  at  Water- 
loo Church  (some  distance  from  the  battle  field). 
Half  a  franc  is  demanded  to  enable  one  to 
enter  this  tawdry  little  building,  which  contains  only 
a  few  stone  tablets,  of  no  artistic  pretensions,  to  the 
memory  of  officers  and  men  killed  at  Quatre  Bras 
and  Waterloo.  Then  the  driver  of  the  coach  (a  rather 
despotic  individual)  ushers  the  party  across  the 
road  into  the  house  where  Wellington  slept,  and 


an  old  wooden  bedstead  is  shown  as  the  one  he 
used.  In  the  same  room  are  a  few  rusty  muskets 
and  cannon  balls,  and  another  half  a  franc  is  de- 
manded for  this  paltry  show. 

Here  the  driver  takes  on  to  the  coach  an  elderly 
weather-beaten  Belgian,  with  a  face  like  old  parch- 
ment, who  speaks  the  most  irritating  broken 
English  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  We  christened 
this  individual  "  the  man  who  broke  the  bank  at 
Monte  Carlo,"  because  his  appearance,  on  the  con- 
trary, betokened  that  he  was  broken  down  himself. 
But  the  coachman  informed  us  that  be  was  to  be 
the  guide  of  the  party  for  the  day,  and  later  on  a 
franc  each  was  demanded  by  this  man  from  the 
fourteen  of  the  party  for  his  services,  which  we 
would  all  have  gladly  dispensed  with.  For  whilst 
his  knowledge  of  good  English  was  bad,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  bad  English  was  remarkably  good, 
as  we  found  later  on,  when  he  quarrelled  with  one 
of  the  many  touts  who  infest  the  locality.  In  the 
hearing  of  the  ladies  of  the  party  he  indulged  in 
some  of  the  foulest  language,  without  the  slighest 
apparent  idea  that  it  would  shock  the  feelings  of 
any  one  present. 

Here  is  a  literal  copy  (errors  included)  of  the 
card  of  this  self-styled  :— 

"  Guide  to  the  Field  of  Waterloo,  son  of  Martin 
Pirson  of  the  village  of  Planchenoit  oldest  guide  of  the 
battle  field  of  whom  the  possesses  certificates  showing 
his  abilities  and  grea  local  knowledge.  Has  been  em- 
ployed immediately  after  the  Battle  to  assist  the 
wounded  and  inter  the  dead,  and  has  guide  to  the 
strangers  who  come  to  visit  the  Field  of  Battle  and  has 
been  guide  to  Capnt.  Siborn  for  the  model" 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  greater  part  of  this  cun- 
ningly worded  card  refers  to  the  father  of  the 
present  guide,  who  was  certainly  not  born  at  the 
date  of  the  battle.  After  a  scramble  round  Hou- 
goumont,  entry  into  the  farm  buildings  being 
charged  for  at  half  a  franc  a  head,  a  climb  np  the 
mound,  with  a  tip  for  the  gar  dun  and  a  compul- 
sory franc  all  round  for  the  coachman,  we  were  all 
glad  to  escape  from  the  noisy  crowd  of  beggars, 
touts,  guides,  and  hawkers  of  relics  and  photo- 
graphs who  make  a  visit  to  Waterloo  a  veritable 
penance.  Fortunately  a  fairly  good  lunch  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Museum  Hotel ;  and  the  really 
interesting  collection  of  relics  there  preserved  is 
worth  an  hour's  study. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  say  to  those  about  to  visit 
Waterloo,  Don't ;  but  if  you  will,  then  go  by  rail 
and  omnibus,  take  a  good  field-glass  and  a  plan  of 
the  battle,  climb  the  mound,  and  study  the  country 
from  the  top  of  it.  Employ  no  guide,  and  resist 
all  temptations  to  purchase  Waterloo  relics  made 
last  year,  or  photographs,  which  can  be  obtained 
both  better  and  cheaper  in  Brussels.  The  constant 
flow  of  English  visitors  to  the  field  gives  to 
foreigners,  especially  the  Belgians,  an  idea  that 
Waterloo  was  the  only  really  big  battle  in  which 
British  troops  ever  fought  and  beat  the  French ; 
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and  in  histories  used  by  Belgian  school  ch  Idren 
they  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  victory  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  prodigies  of  valour  shown  by 
the  Belgian  troops.  In  Germany  the  victory  is 
claimed  for  the  Prussians ;  and  no  two  accounts  ol 
the  fight  agree  even  as  to  the  hour  when  the  first 
shot  was  fired.  The  Germans  speak  of  the  fight  as 
the  battle  of  St.  Lambert,  the  French  call  it  Mont 
St.  Jean ;  and  why  we  call  it  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
is  one  of  those  problems  which,  I  fear,  will  never 
be  solved.  WALTER  HAMILTON. 


FLORIO'S    'MONTAIGNE.' — I  have  long    hoped 
that  Prof.  Edward  Arber  would  one  day  give  us, 
in  "  The  English  Scholar's  Library,"  a  reprint  ol 
this    famous    English    classic    from    the    second 
edition,  dated  1613,  the  last  edition  published  in 
Florio's  lifetime.  Bearing  the  imprint  of  "  Edward 
Arber,"  the  reprint  would   have  practically  the 
same  value  for  English  scholars  as  the  editions  pub- 
lished in  Florio's  lifetime  ;  it  would  be  absolutely 
accurate  and  thoroughly  trustworthy,  a  book  to  be 
consulted  with  the  utmost  confidence  by  the  student 
of  English  literature  and  by  the  student  of  the 
English  language.     I  have  been  examining  various 
modern  reprints  of  Florio's  '  Montaigne,'  and  can- 
not find  one  that  deserves  implicit  confidence  for 
absolute    fidelity  to    Florio's    text.     There  lies 
before  me  an  edition  of  "  The  Essayes  of  Michael 
Lord  of  Montaigne,  translated  by  John  Florio, 
edited  with  an  Introduction  and  a  Glossary,"  by 
Prof.  Henry  Morley,  published  by  George  Rout- 
ledge  &  Sons,  1886.     In  the  introduction  Prof. 
Morley    mentions    "John    Florio's    Elizabethan 
vigour,"  and  tells  us  "he  is  given  in  this  edition 
without  omissions  of  any  kind."     "I  have  not 
changed  or  dropped  a  word  of  it,"  are  the  express 
words  of  the  editor.     And  yet,  so  carelessly  has 
Florio's  text  been  copied,  that  when  we  consult 
this  reprint,  we  can  never  be  at  all  certain  that  we 
have  before  us  the  exact  form  of  the  word  printed 
by  Florio.     On  p.  62,  col.  1,  of  Prof.  Morley's 
edition,  I  have  noted  twenty-eight  variations  from 
the  text  of  Florio's  1603  edition,  and  I  should 
think,  from  what  I  know  of  the  book,  that  the 
number    of   variations    from    the    original    text 
(whether    of   edition   1603  or  of   edition   1613) 
average  twenty  per  column.     As  the  book  con- 
tains 574  pages,  printed  in  double  columns,  this 
average  would  bring  up  the  number  of  discrepancies 
to  the  respectable  figure  of  22,960  !     In  drawing 
attention  to  these  deviations  it  must  be  remembered, 
in  the  first  place,  that  Prof.  Morley  professes  to 
give  the  genuine,  unchanged  text  of  Florio  ;  and 
secondly,  that  these  variations  have  not  been  made 
on  any  intelligible  principle.     Prof.   Morley  does 
not  attempt  to  modernize  the  text  ;  in  spite  of  the 
22,000  deviations,  the  spelling  has  an  Elizabethan 
look  about  it ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  of  Prof. 
Morley's  variants  a  more  archaic  form  represents  a 


comparatively  modern  form  in  the  original  text. 
Io  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  introduction  of 
this  enormous  number  of  deviations  from  Florio's 
genuine  text.  The  pity  is  that  it  greatly  diminishes 
the  value  of  the  book  to  scholars,  without  having  the 
compensating  merit  of  rendering  the  book  more 
pleasing  and  intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 
The  practical  lesson  that  I  would  enforce  is,  that  if 
we  want  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  reprint  of  this 
great  classic  it  is  to  Edward  Arber  that  we  must 
look  to  give  it  us.  A.  L.  MATHEW. 

"  GLADSTONESE." — In  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  second  leader  of  the  Standard  for  Aug.  16, 
occurs  the  following  sentence  : — 

"  They  [the  Welsh]  insisted  on  a  distinct  promise  of 
Disestablishment,  out-and-out  Disestablishment,  not  a 
mere  Suspensory  Bill,  which  had  only  been  received  as  a 
kind  of  guarantee  for  honest  intentions ;  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  unconscious  alike  of  the  humour  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  situation,  replies  in  the  choicest  Glad- 
stonese,  that  the  order  of  business  in  the  next  session 
must  depend  on  the  success  of  the  Government  in  com- 
bating what  he  terms  obstruction,  and  especially  on  the 
position  in  which  the  session  will  leave  Home  Rule." 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  the  ex- 
pression "  Gladstonese"  before  ;  and  if  this  be  its 
first  use,  Capt.  Cuttle  should  make  a  note. 

C.   E.   GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

TOMATOES.— In  Th^ophile  Gautier's  'Wander- 
ings in  Spain '  (translation,  London,  1853),  chap,  i., 
is  given  a  description  of  a  dinner  at  Astigaraga  as 
typical  of  Spanish  culinary  art,  and  includes  "  a 
violent  tomato  and  saffron  sauce."    I  had  thought 
that  tomatoes  as  a  food,  or  as  a  relish,  were  un- 
known, even  in  America,  at  the  time  of  which 
Sautier  writes  (about  1840  ?).    My  mother  remem- 
bers well  the   time   when    tomato    plants    were 
regarded  as  useful  only  in  an  ornamental  sense, 
being  set  out,  as  *  snow-balls  "  are  now,  to  form 
bordering  hedges,  because  of  their  peculiar  im- 
munity from  the  ravages  of  worms,  which  immunity 
s  shared  in  part  by  any  other  plants  in  their  near 
neighbourhood.     Umerson,  in  his  *  English  Traits/ 
which  was  first  published  in  1856,  says  in  chap,  ii., 
"  I  find  the  sea  life  an  acquired  taste,  like  that  for 
omatoes  and  olives,"  which,  I  think,  shows  they 
were  not  then  in  common  use  in  the  United  States. 
From  a  Southern  lady,  who  was  a  prominent  figure 
n  Baltimore  society  in  the  forties  and  fifties,  I  learn 
.hat  the  Kennedy  family,  of  Virginia,  was  known 
throughout  the  south,  before  the  war,  for  their  use 
of  tomatoes  as  a  food,  and  for  their  enthusiastic 
efforts  towards  having  them  universally  esteemed 
as  such.     When  John  A.  Kennedy,  who  later  was 
Superintendent  of  Police  in  New  York  City,  came 
north,  he  brought  with  him  his  family  taste  for 
tomatoes,  and,  on  the  authority  of  this  venerable 
lady,  whose  reminiscences  are  delicious,  the  rapid 
advance  in  popular  use  of  tomatoes  as  a  food  were 
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in  no  small  degree  due  to  bis  persistent  efforts 
towards  that  end.  E.  P.  KEHOE. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

"Focus." — This  word,  familiar  in  one  of  its 
cases  even  to  many  of  those  who  are  not  Latin 
scholars,  through  the  motto  "  Pro  aris  et  focis," 
and  probably  connected,  as  Prof.  Skeat  thinks, 
with  the  Greek  word  <£ws,  was  adopted  as  a  scien- 
tific term  only  in  modern  times.  First  applied  to 
optics,  it  was  transferred  to  mathematics,  and 
became  of  great  importance  in  astronomy,  when 
Newton  had  proved  that  the  bodies  of  the  solar 
system  revolve  round  their  primaries  in  conic  sec- 
tions. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  when  it 
was  first  used  in  a  scientific  sense.  The  earliest 
reference  to  this  in  the  (  Stanford  Dictionary'  is  to 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  '  Garden  of  Cyrus*  (published 
in  1658),  where  it  occurs  in  its  optical  signification 
in  the  fourth  chapter.  But  reading  the  passage  does 
not  give  the  impression  that  the  author  is  intro- 
ducing the  use  of  a  new  term,  ancVone  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  is  adopting  it  from  some  earlier 
work.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

BORROW'S  'LAVENGRO.'  (See  8th  S.  iv.  107, 
173). — MR.  LUCAS'S  query  at  the  former  of  these 
references  seems  to  lead  up  to  the  larger  question 
of  the  true  character  of  Borrow's  fascinating  work. 
Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  in  the  "  Notes  upon  George 
Borrow"  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  recent 
edition  of  the  book,  pointedly  asks,  "Is  there  a 
key  to  '  Lavengro  '  ?  "—and  proceeds  to  treat  the 
question  in,  I  think,  the  only  way  in  which  it  can 
be  dealt  with.  The  sum  of  his  remarks  is  that  *  Laven- 
gro'  is  an  autobiography,  interspersed  with  certain 
incidents  that  have  been  manipulated  or  invented 
with  the  view  of  building  up  the  truth  of  the  chief 
character,  and  throwing  upon  his  attitude  towards 
the  universe,  unseen  as  well  as  seen,  a  light  more 
searching  than  any  picture  of  actual  experience 
could  have  done.  But  that  it  contains  many  per- 
sonal episodes  of  Sorrow's  life,  in  which  little 
colouring  has  been  given  to  the  actual  facts,  cannot 
be  doubted,  and  among  these  may  be  reckoned 
Borrow's  relations  with  the  various  characters  in 
real  life  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact. 
Dr.  Jessopp's  letter  in  the  Athenceum  of  July  8  is 
an  excellent  commentary  on  the  earlier  chapters  of 
the  book.  A  very  few  touches  suffice  to  bring  the 
localities  in  which  Borrow  spent  his  earliest  years 
vividly  before  the  reader's  eyes.  Dereham,  with 
its  "one  half-aristocratic  mansion,"  the  residence 
Lady  Bountiful,"  who,  as  we  learn  from  Dr. 
Jessopp,  was  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Fenn,  the 
editor  of  the  '  Past  on  Letters';  Edinburgh,  with 
its  reminiscences  of  the  reckless  and  unfortunate 
David  Haggart ;  and  Norwich.the  venerable  capital 
of  East  Anglia,— all  serve  to  mark  progressive  stages 
in  the  growth  of  this  most  unconventional  of  cha- 


racters. The  interview  with  Joseph  John  Gurney, 
of  Earlham,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  '  Lavengro/ 
is  probably  described  exactly  as  it  occurred,  and 
the  kindly  words  of  the  Quaker  philanthropist 
evidently  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  his 
youthful  auditor.  Dr.  Jessopp  is  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  murderer  Thurtell  exercised  a 
certain  attractive  fascination  npon  Borrow  for  a 
time.  This  is  quite  evident,  from  the  terms  in  which 
the  murderer's  person  is  graphically  described  in 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  book,  and  the 
half  regretful,  half  apologetic  manner  in  which  his 
coming  fate  is  alluded  to  at  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  chapter :  "  Softly,  friend  ;  when  thon  wouldst 
speak  harshly  of  the  dead,  remember  that  thou 
hast  not  yet  fulfilled  thy  own  dukkeripen"! 
Borrow's  relations  with  his  publishers  are  con- 
trasted in  his  description  (which  we  will  hope  is 
not  photographically  accurate)  of  the  extraordinary 
character  depicted  in  the  thirtieth  chapter,  who  is 
generally  understood  to  have  been  Sir  Richard 
Phillips,  and  his  Bacchantic  references  to  "Glorious 
John "  in  the  forty-third,  in  which  the  eyes  of  a 
seer  are  not  needed  to  recognize  the  great  John 
Murray,  second  of  that  name.  Another  episode 
which  bears  the  impress  of  reality  is  Lavengro's 
interview  with  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon  in  his 
shabby  studio  in  the  shabby  side  street  off  the 
Ed g ware  Road.  Never  has  the  "painter  of 
Lazarus  "  been  more  realistically  drawn  than  in  the 
thirty-eighth  chapter  of  the  book.  That  many 
more  of  the  characters  on  Borrow's  canvas  are 
drawn  from  life  is  hardly  open  to  question,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Watts  may  soon  find  a 
fitting  occasion  for  fulfilling  his  promise  and  of 
"  showing  whether  or  not  l  Lavengro'  and  'The 
Romany  Rye*  form  a  spiritual  autobiography." 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  every 
word  of  them.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

PASSWORD  TO  THE  TOWBR  or  LONDON.— The 
City  Press  says  : — 

"  Probably  vary  few  persons  know  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
is  the  only  person — other  than  the  Queen  and  the  Con- 
stable— who  knows  the  password  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
This  password  is  sent  to  the  Mansion  House  quarterly, 
signed  by  Her  Majesty.  It  is  a  survival  of  an  old  cus- 
tom." 

H.  T. 

GLADSTONE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  IMMURING  NUNS. 
(See  8th  S.  iii.  329.)— The  following  passage  occurs 
in  a  certain  review  article  quoted  on  p.  330  :  "The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  no  longer  subjects  recreant 
nuns  to  the  fate  of  Constance  in  '  Marmion.'"  As 
there  are  still  many  persons  who  believe  that  in 
past  times  the  Church  authorized  the  atrocious 
cruelty  here  alluded  to,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  remark  that  hitherto  no  evidence  whatever  has 
been  found  which  makes  it  in  any  degree  probable 
that  immuring  was  ever  employed  as  a  punishment 
by  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Rev.  Herbert 
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Thurston  published  a  very  good  paper  on  thi 
subject  in  the  Month  for  June,  1892.  I  had  pre 
viously — that  is  in  January,  1889 — contributed  a: 
article  entitled  *  Were  Nuns  ever  Immured  ? '  t 
the  Dublin  Beview.  When  Mr.  Thurston  wrot 
his  paper  I  do  not  think  he  had  seen  mine.  B; 
widely  different  paths  we  both  reached  the  sam 
conclusion. 

In  a  paper  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Churton 
written,  so  far  as  I  remember,  about  forty  year 
ago,  it  is  maintained   that  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  ecclesiastical  authority  ever  counte 
uanced  such  an  abomination.     I  have  not   the 
paper  at  hand  to  refer  to.     It  exists,  however,  in 
a  pamphlet  form,  and  may  also  be  seen   in  th 
second  volume  of  the  reports  of  the  associatec 
Architectural  and  Archaeological  Societies. 

A  learned  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  has  given 
me  some  notes  on  this  painful  subject.  It  is  saic 
that  Abd-er  Eaman,  the  conqueror  of  Isly,  built 
up  conspirators  alive  in  the  walls  of  Fez  ('Morocco' 
its  People  and  Places/  by  Edmondo  de  Amicis, 
translated  by  C.  Rollin-Tilton,  p.  237).  There  is 
an  account  of  highway  robbers  being  walled  up 
alive  in  C.  J.  Wills,  *  Land  of  the  Lion  and  the 
Sun,'  p.  203.  There  is  something  about  building 
up  a  criminal  in  the  seabank  in  Miller  and  Skirtch- 
ley's  <  Fenland,'  p.  146.  And  in  Marryat's  *  Year 
in  Sweden,'  vol.  i.  p.  273,  we  hear  of  burial  alive 
to  stop  the  Black  Death. 

My  friend  who  has  contributed  the  above  refer- 
ences, and  others  which  I  withhold,  informs  me 
that  she  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  burial 
alive  has  been  practised  in  some  form  or  other  by 
most  of  the  heathen  peoples  of  the  European 
Asiatic,  and  African  continents,  and  that  there  is 
evidence  that  in  some  few  places  it  was  continued 
down  into  Christian  times,  but  "  that  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable,  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  ever 
gave  their  sanction  to  such  cruelty." 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

CAPT.  THOMAS  CORAM.— The  enclosed  letter,  of 
which  a  full  abstract  appears  in  Mr.  Macray's  in- 
valuable '  Catalogue  of  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library '  (D.  839,  No.  67,  coL  130),  seems 
to  deserve  quoting  in  full,  as  a  contribution  to  the 
biography  of  a  genuine  English  worthy.  Henry 
Newman,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  was  secretary 
to  the  S.P.C.K.  and  S.P.G.,  and  agent  for  New 
Hampshire  (Macray's  'Catalogue  of  Rawl.  MSS.,' 
C.,  Index).  In  1703  he  had  been  appointed 
corresponding  member  of  the  S.P.C.K.  for  New- 
foundland (McClure,  *  A  Chapter  in  English 
Church  History/ pp.  228,  231),  so  that  he  was 
evidently  an  authority  on  colonial  subjects,  in 
which  Coram  was  so  keenly  interested : — 

ji  GOOD  SIR  by  this  you  se  your  kindly  doing  me  one 
favour  on  the  10th  Instant  draws  on  you  the  Trouble  of 
being  requested  to  do  another.  I  have  been  at  Graveaend 


to  see  the  Little  Colony  saill  from  thence  for  Georgia.  I 
writ  the  Inclosed  rough  Paragraph  whilst  at  Gravesend 
&  came  from  thence  the  night  before  last  I  request  you 
will  vouchsafe  to  to  [sic]  give  it  such  abreviations, 
alterations  &  amendments  as  you  may  judge  necessary 
agreeable  to  the  Sence  I  have  in  a  very  dull  manner  put 
it  into,  but  I  cannot  Wonder  at  my  own  awkwardness  in 
such  Matters  when  1  consider  I  went  to  sea  at  Ilk  years 
old  several  years  before  King  Charles  ye  2d  dyed  &  as  I 
could  never  speak  good  English  how  is  it  possible  I 
should  write  good  Gramer  I  humbly  aek  pardon  for 
presuming  to  give  you  this  Trouble  &c  hope  you  will  par- 
don the  Trespass. 

I  am  with  most  profound  Respect 

Sir  Your  most  obdient  ser4 

20'h  Novemr  1732  THOMAS  CORAM 

at  n°  5  in  Prescotstreet  in  Goodmans  fields  where  please 
to  send  the  Inclosd  when  Corrected. 

P.S.  If  you  have  not  one  of  the  Stitched  Books  contain- 
ing about  40  or  5  pages  wch  Mr  Oglethorpe  had  printed 
entitled  Select  Tracts  relating  to  Colonys  I  will  inclose 
one  of  them  to  you  if  you  will  please  to  permit  me. 

T.  C. 

To  Henry  Newman  Esqr 

C.  E.  D. 

JOHN  QUINCT  ADAMS  (1767  - 1848).  —  The 
marriage  by  licence  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  in  North  America,  with  Louisa  Catherine 
Johnson,  spinster,  is  recorded  in  the  parish  register 
of  Allhallows  Barking,  in  the  City  of  London, 
under  date  July  26,  1797.  Adams  was  son  of 
the  second,  and  himself  afterwards  the  sixth  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  At  the  date  of  this 
marriage  he  was  thirty  years  old,  and  must  have 
t>een  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  since  he  was  sent  during 
the  first  year  of  his  father's  presidency  (1797)  on  a 
mission  to  the  Prussian  states. 

DANIEL  HIPWBLL. 
17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

LADY  HUNGERFORD.— Writing  about  Hunger- 
'ord  Market  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  July  31, 
Mr.  Sala  refers  to  the  "  ghastly  story  of  Dame 
Alice  Hungerford,"  executed  temp.  Henry  VIII. 
for  the  cruel  murder  of  her  stepson."  So  an  old 
error  is  sent  on  the  road  again,  with  a  new  one  to 
help  it  along.  The  *  Grey  Friars  Chronicle '  and 
John  Stow  started  it.  They  called  the  lady 

'  Alice,"  and  so  made  the  matter  a  puzzle  unto 
many.  However,  so  far  back  as  1858  a  writer  in 
he  Gent.  Mag.  had  turned  up  an  inventory  of  her 
roods,  compiled  by  the  culprit  herself  whilst  await- 
ng  her  fate  in  prison  ;  and  from  this  document  it 

as  ascertained  that  her  baptismal  name  was  Agnes. 

his  disposed  at  once  of  a  theory,  which  had  been 

toutly  maintained  before  this  revelation,  that  she 

must  be  a  compound  of  the  baptismal  name  of  one, 

nd  of  the  surname  of  another,  of  her  own  step- 

on's  three  wives ;  and  eventually  her  identity  was 

stablished.     She  was  the  self-made  widow  of  one 

bhn  Cotell,  whom— and  not  her  stepson— she, 

with  the  aid  of  one  Mathewe,  strangled  at  Far- 

eigh  Castle,  July  26,  1518.     Her  stepson— she 

ad  but  one— was  that  Walter  Hungerford  who 
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became  first  Lord  Hungerford  of  Heytesbury,  anc 
who  was  beheaded  in  1540.  Mrs.  Cotell,  "  almost 
immediately  after"  she  had  cremated  her  first 
husband's  body,  remarried  with  Sir  Charles  Hun 
gerford.  Nothing  happened  to  her  whilst  he 
lived.  In  1522  he  died,  leaving  his  widow  sole 
executrix.  Then  some  one  appears  to  have  set  the 
law  in  motion,  with  the  result  that  on  Feb.  20 
1523/4,  Agnes, Lady  Hungerford,  was  "put  into  a 
cart  at  Holbourn  churchyard  with  one  of  her  ser- 
vants " — the  accomplice,  Mathewe  —  "and  so 
carried  to  Ty bourn  where  both  were  hanged." 

W.  F.  WALLER. 

RIDING  THE  STANG.  —  Dean  Hole,  in  his 
'Memories,'  mentions  " riding  the  stang"  as  a 
Nottinghamshire  practice,  but  disappoints  his 
readers  of  the  rhyme  which  forms  part  of  the  cere- 
mony. A  friend  resident  in  that  county,  and  who 
had  just  witnessed  such  a  popular  ebullition,  once 
sent  me  the  missing  words  ;  and  although  I  now 
must  trust  to  my  memory,  and  this  after  several 
years,  I  venture  to  send  yon  what  I  think  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  Line  3,  however,  I  can  by  no 
means  recall  verbally,  but  I  adhere  in  it  to  the 
subject  of  that  line  in  the  original : — 

With  a  ran  tan  tan 

At  the  sign  of  the  wat'ring  pan 

John  Jones  the  blacksmith 

Has  beaten  bis  good  woman. 

It  was  not  for  butter 

And  it  was  not  for  bread 

But  he  took  up  the  proker 

And  broke  her  head 

With  a  ran  tan  tan. 

CHRISTINA  G.  ROSSETTI. 

[See  2n«i  S.  x.  477,  519;  xii.  411,  483;  3rd  S.  iv.  37; 
1  8.  iy.  160;  5*  S.  v.  109,  253;  xi.  66;  6<h  S.  vi.  425; 
7'"  S.  iii.  367.]       __J__^___ 

(Qumtz, 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

"GOOD  BYE."— When  did  this  descendant  of 

God  be  with  you  !  "  take  its  present  form  ?     In 

1  Henry  VI.,'  III.  ii.  73,  the  first  folio  of  1623 

has  "God  b'uy  my  Lord."    As  the   Cambridge 

shakapere  prints  a  modernized  text,  I  think  "  Good 

bye  '  is  the  true  modernization  of  "God  b'uy," 

I  better  than  the  editor's  "  God  be  wi'  you," 

which  turns  the  five-measure  line  of  the  original 

into  a  six- measure  one.  F.  J.  F. 

'LETTRES  DE  LA  RELIGIEUSE  PORTUGAISE. '— 
In  my  recently  published  « Letters  of  a  Portuguese 
Nun  I  printed  an  unknown  verse  translation  of 
the  Letters'  from  the  second  edition  of  a  book 
called  '  New  Miscellaneous  Poems,  with  Five  Love- 
Letters  from  a  Nun  to  a  Cavalier,'  London,  1713. 


Since  then  I  have  discovered  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  which  was  published  in  the  same  year, 
as  well  as  the  seventh,  which  appeared  in  1731. 
Can  any  one  give  me  the  dates  of  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  editions,  or  of  any  editions  later 
than  the  seventh,  together,  in  each  case,  with 
particulars  of  the  respective  books  and  a  transcript 
of  their  title-pages  ?  I  should  also  like  to  know 
from  some  student  of  Alexander  Pope  whether  it 
was  this  verse  translation  that  suggested  the 
1  Epistle  of  Heloise  to  Abelard.' 

EDGAR  PRESTAGE. 
Chiltern,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 

BLANCHE  OP  LANCASTER. — I  am  anxious  to 
collect  authentic  information  on  the  subject  cf 
Blanche  of  Lancaster  (wife  of  John  of  Gaunt). 

I.  A. 

HAIRAY  :  BARCLAY  :  DOWNIE.— I  would  be 
very  much  obliged  to  some  of  your  readers  if  I 
could  be  placed  in  communication,  for  historical 
purposes,  with  the  representatives  of  the  following 
officers :— Sir  John  Hairay,  Lieutenant- Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia;  Capt.  Barclay, R.N.,  who  commanded 
the  fleet  on  Lake  Erie  in  1813;  Capt.  Downie> 
R.N.,  who  commanded  on  Lake  Champlain  1814. 

DAVID  Ross  McOoRD,  Q.C. 
Montreal. 

COUNTRY  BANK  NOTES. — Will  any  collector  of 
old  notes  of  country  bankers  inform  me  of  the 
earliest  dates  of  issue  they  are  aware  of,  by  what 
bank  issued,  and  for  what  amount  T  Is  there  any 
public  collection  of  such  notes  of  country  bankers  ? 

P.  M. 

Newcastle. 

CHARLES  I. — King  Charles  I.  was  executed  at 
Whitehall,  and  buried  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor.  In  1813  his  coffin  was  opened  at 
Windsor,  in  the  presence  of  King  George  IV.  and 
others,  and  then  sealed  up  again.  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  if  the  remains  of  the  beheaded  monarch 
are  still  at  Windsor,  or  if  they  have  at  any  time  been 
removed  to  Westminster  Abbey.  If  the  latter,  some 
particulars  of  the  event  or  references  to  sources  of 
nformation  would  be  very  acceptable.  W.  N. 

JOSEPH  HILL.  —  I  know  that  my  ancestor, 
Joseph  Hill,  carried  on  a  successful  business  as  a 
violin  maker  in  the  Haymarket  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century.  All  his  announcements 
give  his  address  merely  as  at  the  sign  of  the 
"'  Harp  and  Flute,"  and  do  not  give  any  number 
to  his  house  or  shop.  I  am  anxious  to  learn,  if 
possible,  where  his  premises  were  in  the  Hay- 
market,  and  if  there  would  be  any  old  print  of  the 
street  which  might  give  a  view  of  them.  Our 
tradition  is  that  his  premises  were  next  door  to  the 
Italian  Opera  House,  and  that  they  were  destroyed 
in  the  fire  with  the  Opera  House  on  June  17,  1789. 
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I  have  made  some  research  in  the  parish  registers 
but  learn  that  the  lessee  of  the  Opera  House  wa 
also  the  lessee  of  the  adjoining  houses.  As  m 
ancestor,  therefore,  paid  his  rates  and  taxes  throug 
his  landlord,  his  name  does  not  appear  in  th 
parish  books,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer 
tain,  so  that  the  task  of  identifying  his  hous 
appears  to  be  difficult.  Curiously  enough,  in  th 
accounts  of  the  burning  of  the  Opera  House  in  th 
newspapers  of  the  time  there  are  no  particular 
ttiven  of  the  destruction  of  any  adjoining  property 
I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  help  in  this  matter. 
ARTHUR  FREDERICK  HILL. 

HULACHAN.— In  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  Sept.  1! 
there  appeared  a  paragraph  relating  to  the  fes 
tivities  at  Braemar  during  the  visit  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York,  and  stating  that  "  among  the 
other  pleasures  provided  for  them  at  Mar  Lodge 
were  torchlight  dances,  a  hulachan,  or  Scotch  ree 
of  a  fast  and  furious  measure,"  &c.     Is  not «'  hula 
chanw  a  misrendering  of  "Thulichan,"  the  well 
known  Reel  of  Tulloch  ?  J.  A.  C. 

NEW  SQUARE,  LINCOLN'S  INN.-— What  has 
become  of  the  small  Corinthian  column  designec 
by  Inigo  Jones,  that  once  stood  in  the  centre  o 
this  square  ?  At  the  four  corners  of  the  pedestai 
were  infant  tritons  holding  shells  from  which  water 
spouted.  This  shows  that  the  square  was  meant  to 
be  open,  like  Gray's  Inn  Square,  and  not  to  be 
encumbered  with  the  stupid  railing  and  garden 
that  prevents  crossing,  as  now  arranged.  It  would 
be  much  better  if  that  were  removed  and  a  few 
acacia  trees  planted  round  by  the  kerb  stone  on 
all  four  sides.  I  think  they  would  grow,  and  if 
they  did  it  would  become  a  pretty  little  place 
(Knight,  iv.  372).  C.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

PROCESSION  OR  CEREMONY  IN  TOLEDO.— Do 
any  of  your  readers  know  to  what  procession 
Gautier  alludes  in  the  following  passage  ?  Gautier 
says  that  he  does  not  clearly  know  himself.  "  La 
tarasque "  is  dear  to  us  for  the  sake  of  Tartarin. 
See  *  Port-Tarascon.'  It  is  mentioned  also  in  'Anne 
of  Geierstein,'  chap.  xxx. : — 

"  Nous  terminames  notre  visite  [to  Toledo  Cathedral] 
par  une  ascension  au  clocher,  au  sommet  duquel  on  arrive 
par  des  superpositions  d  echelles  assez  roides  et  d'un 
aspect  peu  rassurant.  A  mi-chemin  a  peu  prea  on  ren- 
contre, dans  une  espece  de  magasin  que  Ton  traverse, 
une  aerie  de  mannequins  gigantesques,  colorie*a  et  vetus 
a  la  mode  du  siecle  dernier,  qui  servent  a  nous  ne  savons 
plus  quelle  procession  dans  le  genre  de  celle  de  la  ta- 
rasque."—' Voyage  en  Espagne,'  chap.  x.  ed.  1845. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

BOWACK.— John  Bowack,  writing  master  to 
Westminster  School,  and  the  author  of  that  uncom- 
pleted work  '  The  Antiquities  of  Middlesex,'  lived 
at  Fulham.  Can  any  reader  tell  me  when  and 
where  ?  I  suspect  it  was  at  Sand's  End,  but  I  am 


not  sure.     I  should  like  to  discover  the  precise 
locality.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

HENRY  VII.'s  PUBLIC  ENTRY  INTO  LONDON. 
— Will  any  one  kindly  resolve  me  the  actual  mean- 
ing of  the  following  passage  from  Stow  ? — 

"  On  the  eve  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  King  Henry 
made  his  public  entry  from  the  South,  previous  to  his 
coronation.  He  came  from  Kennington  to  Lambeth  and 
then  dined  with  Thomas  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  after  dinner  with  a  goodly  company  of 
estates  of  the  realm,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  from 
thence  by  land  towards  London,  hie  nobles  riding  after 
the  guise  of  France  upon  small  hackniee,  two  and  two 
upon  a  horse,  and  at  London  Bridge-end  the  Mayor  of 
London  with  his  brethren  and  his  craft  met  and  received 
the  King." 

Does  this  passage  mean  positively  whab  the 
words  imply,  that  the  nobility  of  England  rode  on 
horseback  one  behind  another,  as  ladies  did  on 
pillions  in  later  days  ;  and  when  was  it  the  custom 
in  France  ?  It  must  have  been  a  curiously  comic 
sight,  if  true  ;  but  I  cannot  read  old  Stow's  words 
in  any  other  way.  CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 

St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 

PRESTBURY  AUTHORS.— The  lamented  death  on 
the  1st  inst.  of  my  dear  friend  Mr.  James  Croston, 
J.P.,  F.S.A.,  of  Upton  Hall,  Prestbury,  author  of 
*  Historic  Memorials  of  Prestbury'  and  many 
other  valuable  topographical  works,  spurs  me  to 
send  this  query  to  'N.  &  Q.,'  which  I  have  neg- 
"ected  all  too  long.  The  query  is,  Can  any  reader 
nform  me  how  many  authors  the  charming  and 
picturesque  village  of  Prestbury  has  produced,  or 
aad  the  honour  of  having  located  there  ?  I  know 
of  some  half-dozen,  including  my  grandfather,  the 
ate  Rev.  Thurstan  Forshaw,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Garratt,  M.A.,  Dr.  James  Hope,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr. 
Boston  ;  but  I  think  there  are  many  more. 

CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

Winder  House,  Bradford. 

'PiCKACKiFAX.'— Where  can  I  learn  anything 

)f  a  book  entitled  '  Pickackifax  '  ?    It  narrates  in 

hyme  the  adventures  of  a  strolling  player,  and  was 

>robably  published  about  fifty  or  fifty-five  years  ago, 

as  one  chapter  starts  with  the  lines,  "Upon  the  road ! 

ay  what  you  will  about  the  rail,  I  love  the  old 

oach  still."  FRED.  W.  SMITH. 

MILLESANT. — The  churchwarden  of  Urthern,  in 
tincolnshire,  in  1566,  was  Robert  Millesant  (see 
'eacock's  'English  Church  Furniture/  p.  168). 
Dan  any  one  suggest  a  probable  way  in  which  this 
urname  originated  ?  Students  of  English  sur- 
ames  are  aware  that  they  are  very  rarely  taken 
rom  the  Christian  names  of  women,  so  the 
Christian  name  Milicent,  though  not  impossible, 
eems  improbable,  as  the  parent  of  the  surname  of 
lis  churchwarden.  Mr.  Lower  says,  in  his 
Patronymica  Britannica '  (p.  225),  that  the  form 
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"  Fil'  Milicent "  occurs  in  the  Hundred  Rolls ;  bu 
there  it  is  evidently  descriptive,  not  a  true  sur 
name.  COM.  LING. 

WELLES  FAMILY,  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE. — Is  there 
any  account  of  this  family,  especially  as  regard 
younger  sons  and  daughters,  during  the  fourteenth 
century  ?     I  am  aware  of  the  notice  in  Burke's 
'Extinct  Peerages,'  but  this  is  meagre,  and  no 
altogether  correct.  W.  G.  S. 

INQUESTS  P.M.— A  Kentish  gentleman  diec 
tvmp.  James  I.  (January  21,  1611/12),  seized  of 
lands  in  gavelkind,  when  I.p.tn.  was  duly  made 
but  on  the  death  of  his  father,  May  4, 1563,  seized 
of  the  same  lands,  there  is  no  record  of  inquest. 
Nor  is  there  record  on  the  deaths  of  the  grand- 
father, circa  1530,  and  the  great-grandfather, 
February  7,  1511/12.  Can  any  one  account  for 

this  ?  0.   E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 

8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

"STATUE  TO":  "STATUE  OF."— What  is  the 
difference  between  a  statue  of  a  person  and  a 
statue  to  him  ?  The  schedule  to  the  Public  Statues 
(Metropolis)  Act,  1854,  contains  a  list  from  which 
I  extract  what  may  illustrate  my  question  : — 

"Statue  of  King  James  the  Second  in  Whitehall 
Gardens." 

"  Statue  to  the  Right  Honourable  George  Canning 
erected  in  Parliament  Square." 

"  Equestrian  Statue  of  King  George  the  Third  in  Pall 

"  Column  and  statue  to  Viscount  Nelson,  Trafalgar 
Square." 

Square"10   °f   KiDg    George    the   Second   in    Golden 

"Statue  of  George  the  Third  in  the  Quadrangle  of 
Somerset  House." 

"Statue  to  his  MajeRty  King  George  the  Second  in  the 
Square  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich." 

The  curious  "derangement  of  epitaphs"  by 
which  George  II.  is  the  only  "scheduled  monarch" 
who  rejoices  in  being  called  "  His  Majesty,"  while 
iis  more  worthy  successor  lacks  even  the  title  of 

King  "  in  one  instance,  suggests  that  the  varia- 
tion noted  in  the  title  of  this  note  is  merely  acci- 
dental. At  the  same  time  it  might  be  well  to 

icert:iin,  through  your  learned  columns,  whether 

statue  to  "  is  now  a  correct  phrase  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Q.  V. 

GORDON  FAMILY.— Perkin  Warbeck,  pretender, 

anged    1499,  is  stated   to  have   married  Lady 

enne  Gordon,  a  daughter  of  George,  second 

1  of  Huntley,  who  died  in  1470.     Was  this 

marriage  annulled  ;  or  did  the  lady  remarry  after 

the  pretender's  execution  ?  A.  H. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED.— 
Who  trusts  too  much  to  either  goes  astray, 
But  reason  is  the  rational  wrong  way. 


MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT. 
(8tt  S.  Hi.  88,  173,  496 ;  iv.  136.) 

Further  investigation  has  supplied  a  use  of  the 
term  " Member  of  the  Parliament"  nearly  a  score 
of  years  earlier  than  that  of  •'  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment "  which  I  have  already  given ;  and  this  use 
is  in  regard  to  the  constitutional  doctrine  involved 
in  the  name,  which  makes  it  of  special  importance. 

On  February  15, 1584/5,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  reported  to  the  Commons  that  the 
Lords  were  aggrieved  because  a  Bill  of  theirs  had 
been  denied  the  consideration  of  a  committee  by 
the  other  House  : — 

"  And  that  the  Lord  Treasurer  being  the  chiefest  of 
the  Committees  of  the  Lords,  shewed  unto  the  said  Com- 
mittees of  this  House,  that  their  Lordships  of  the  Upper 
House  being  of  such  quality  and  calling  as  they  are 
known  to  be,  are  one  Member  of  the  Parliament ;  And 
also  that  the  Knights,  Citizens  and  Burgesses  of  this 
House  representing  the  whole  Commons  of  this  Realm 
are  also  another  Member  of  the  same  Parliament,  and 
her  Majesty  the  Head  ;  And  that  of  these  three  Estates 
doth  consist  the  whole  Body  of  the  Parliament  able  to 
make  Laws." — Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  'Journals  of  All 
the  Parliaments  during  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth/ 
p.  350. 

There  would  seem  here  to  be  a  euphuistic 
allusion  to  the  ^Esopian  fable  touching  "  The  Body 
and  the  Members  ";  but  in  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  March  26,  1589,  "members  of  this 
House"  are  mentioned  (D'Ewes,  p.  453),  and 
therefore  the  idea  conveyed  in  the  word  would 
seem  to  have  been  coming  into  use. 

It  is  of  added  interest  to  note  that  the  definition 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  Parliament  given  by 
the  Lord  Treasurer  in  1585  accords  not  merely  in 
spirit,  but  almost  in  terms,  with  that  of  MB.  JAMES 
GAIRDNER  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  a  few  weeks  since. 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

What  MR.  GAIRDNER  designates  as  a  very 
nteresting  point  in  constitutional  history  is  in- 
deed such.  Although  MR.  BOBBINS  shows  that 
;he  phrase  is  pre-Cromwellian,  and  as  this  carries 
t  back  to  James  I.'s  Parliament,  1603/4,  as  a  term 
n  familiar  use  to  distinguish  Parliament-men  from 
ill  other  hangers-on  at  Whitehall,  we  shall  pro- 
bably get  a  yet  earlier  reference  in  Tudor  times. 

Does  the  context  bear  out  the  contention  of  MR. 
BOBBINS  that  this  limits  the  signification  to  the 
Commons  ?  I  think  not.  Gentlemen,  courtiers, 
and  servants  of  the  Palace  intruded  who  were  not 
members ;  such  a  statement  can  avouch  nothing 
as  to  what  constituted  membership,  nor  as  to  who 
as  a  member. 

Again,  MR.  GAIRDNER  wants  to  establish 
'  three  real  members  of  Parliament,  or  rather  the 
head  and  the  two  members."  I  think  it  would  be 
a  sad  pity  were  he  to  succeed  in  that.  There  were 
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three  estates  of  the  realm,  and  to  designate  them 
as  members  would  be  a  deplorable  falling  away 
from  good  old  sturdy  English  on  our  part. 

No  doubt  when  Cromwell's  illegal  "  High  Court 
of  Justice  "  had  stultified  statecraft  and  abolished 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  one  terror-ridden  estate 
remaining  was  still  falsely  called  a  Parliament. 
The  name  was  as  false  as  the  Acts  that  were  pre- 
tended to  be  passed  by  it  were  illegal.  There  was 
no  Parliament  under  Cromwell  at  all.  You  can 
call  it  a  chamber,  or  convention,  if  you  will.  Parlia- 
ment it  was  not,  unless  Parliament  means  nothing 
but  a  confab ulatorium  of  the  unqualified.  It  says 
very  little  for  the  philosophy  of  all  our  historians, 
Hume  and  the  restt  not  to  have  made  this  point 
so  clear  that  nobody  should  thereafter,  under  pain 
of  ignorance,  be  allowed  to  talk  about  a  Common- 
wealth Parliament.  The  old  three  estates  con- 
stituted a  splendid  trinity  of  government.  This 
was  the  only  true  constitution  at  all  approaching 
an  ideal  of  political  justice  that  this  world  has  ever 
seen.  It  was  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  trick 
of  one  who  lopped  off  the  king's  head,  actually 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  Fairfax,  his 
nominal  superior.  When  Charles  II.  returned,  a 
broken  thing,  something  like  the  old,  was  repieced 
for  a  time  with  warranted  and  patent  cement,  like 
the  poor  Portland  Vase ;  but  its  integrity  has  never 
been  restored.  The  "glorious  revolution  of  1688  " 
did  bat  deviate  further  still  from  the  true  and  only 
type.  The  theory  of  the  platform  and  the  press 
(itself  and  by  itself  dubbed  a  fourth  estate,  ye 
powers  !)  is  bringing  us  back  to  the  anomaly  of  the 
Commonwealth  time,  and  so  by  the  same  abuse 
of  speech,  and  the  same  outcry  against  the  Superior 
House,  a  "  Member  of  Parliament"  has  come  to 
be  limited  to  a  unit  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Because  members  of  the  Lower  House  enjoyed  no 
title,  their  vanity  grew  greedy  of  M.P.,  and  that 
title,  which  almost  spells  "  empty  "  phonetically, 
has  at  last  been  claimed  as  an  exclusive  peculium. 
It  is  bad — very— for  Humpty  Dumpty,  all  this. 

C.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

In  MB.  GAIRDNER'S  valuable  remarks  on  this 
term  at  the  last  reference  he  pens  a  sentence 
which  I  venture  to  think  requires  modification,  as 
it  lends  countenance  to  a  common  but  erroneous 
opinion  on  a  matter  of  some  importance.  He 
says:— 

"  Parliament  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  conference ;  but 
it  is  not  a  conference  of  the  delegates  of  the  people 
among  themselves ;  it  is  a  conference  of  the  three  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  nation— i.  e.}  the  sovereign,  the  lords 
(or  permanent  council),  and  the  representatives  of  the 
commons — on  matters  of  public  importance.  These  are 
the  three  real '  members  '  of  Parliament,  or  rather  the 
head  and  the  two '  members.'  ' 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  he  refers  here  to  the 
three  "estates  of  the  realm."  These  are  not 


"  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,"  as  is  supposedly 
many.  The  sovereign  cannot  be  an  "  estate  "^by 
himself,  but  is  "  over  all  estates  supreme."  Every 
individual  belongs  to  some  one  "  estate,"  and  can 
be  reckoned  under  one  of  the  three.  These  three 
are  Clergy,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of  Lords,  Commons,  and 
Convocation,  with  the  sovereign  at  their  head, 
comprise  "Parliament."  Oar  present  representa- 
tives would  be  horrified  at  the  thought  of  members 
of  Convocation  being  considered  **  Members  of 
Parliament ";  and  of  course  they  are  not  so  styled, 
because  their  consent  is  not  necessary  in  passing 
secular  Acts ;  but  in  measures  concerning  the 
Church  it  is  necessary,  and  nowadays  the  "  Lords 
Spiritual "  represent  the  clergy.  Convocation  and 
its  authority  is  too  large  and  complicated  a  subject 
to  be  entered  upon  here  ;  but  there  should  be  no 
doubt  as  to  what  are  "the  three  estates  of  the 
realm."  If  I  am  wrong  I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
corrected.  See  a  long  note  in  Hallam's  '  Middle 
Ages,'  chap.  viii.  part  iii.  (vol.  ii.  p.  237,  eighth 
edition,  1841).  C.  K.  M. 


DATE  OP  THE  FIRST  ENGRAVING  ON  STEEL 
(8**  S.  iv.  164).— In  'N.  &  Q.,'  4»  S.  ii.  395,  a 
correspondent  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the 
illustration  by  Warren,  '  The  Broken  Jar,'  after 
Wilkie,  was  the  first  engraving  on  steel.  This 
doubt,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  neither  been 
refuted  nor  confirmed  in  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
and  it  seems  to  again  find  expression  in  the  com- 
munication of  U.  0.  N.,  F.S.A.  Concerning  the 
uses  of  steel  for  the  purpose  of  the  engraver's  art,, 
an  early  recognition  of  its  merits  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  the  year  1822,  when  a  gold  medal 
was  awarded  to  Lupton,  the  engraver,  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  value 
of  his  application  of  soft  steel  to  the  process  of 
mezzotint  engraving.  Wiltshire  states  that  the 
print  which  gained  Lupton  this  distinction  was 
Clint's  portrait  of  Munden,  the  comedian.  This, 
be  it  observed,  relates  to  soft  steel.  As  regards 
Warren  and  his  print  of  *  The  Broken  Jar,'  Coxe's 
'Social  Day,'  in  which  it  appeared,  is  dated  1823, 
and  Warren  died  in  April  of  that  year.  In  Bryan's 
'  Dictionary '  it  is  stated  that  he  was  the  first  to 
succeed  in  engraving  on  steel,  for  which  process  he 
received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts. 
am  not  aware  in  what  year  the  gold  medal  was 
awarded  to  Warren  nor  what  was  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  steel  in  respect  of  which  it  was  given. 
Of  course  the  fact  of  the  print  of  *  The  Broken  Jar ' 
appearing  in  the  '  Social  Day  '  does  not  preclude 
the  idea  of  it  having  been  produced  or  exhibited 
at  an  earlier  date  ;  Coxe's  work,  I  take  it,  having 
been  mainly  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of  fine  en- 
gravings, of  which  it  contains  thirty-two,  not  all 
of  which  were  possibly  originally  intended  for  that 
work.  I  possess  an  aquafortis  state  of  the  print 
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of '  The  Broken  Jar,'  but  it  is  unfortunately  with 
out  date.  I  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  hardened 
steel  and  Messrs.  Perkins,  Fairman  &  Heath.  I 
possess  a  print  intended,  I  suppose,  to  show  the 
utility  or  excellence  of  their  process.  It  is  in  size 
somewhat  larger  than  an  octavo  page,  and  contains 
various  examples  of  engraving  in  the  form  oi 
elaborately  designed  circles,  small  figures  of  Bri 
tannia,  &c.,  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  the  space  of  a 
threepenny  bit,  and,  in  particular,  a  beautifully 
designed  female  head  surrounded  by  the  words, 
"Perkins,  Fairman  &  Heath,  Sidero  Graphia." 
I  should  be  glad  if  some  one  better  acquainted 
with  classic  tongues  than  I  am  would  kindly  state 
the  precise  meaning  of  this  inscription.  At  the 
foot  of  this  engraving  are  printed  the  words, 
"  Hardened  Steel  Plate,"  and  in  manuscript  "  One 
of  first  10." 

While  on  this  subject  I  may  note  the  circum- 
stance, perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  coincidence, 
that  in  the  Economist  of  Dec.  27,  1890,  there 
appeared  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  James  D.  Heath, 
managing  director  of  Messrs.  Perkins,  Bacon  &  Co., 
referring  to  the  alleged  superiority  of  American 
bank-note  engraving  over  English,  and  to  the  in- 
ventions of  Jacob  Perkins  in  that  branch  of  en- 
graving. The  collocation  of  the  names  of  Perkins 
and  Heath  in  this  communication  suggests  a  pos- 
sible source  of  further  information  on  the  matter  at 
issue.  For  my  own  part,  I  regret  that  I  am  unable 
to  offer  a  more  complete  elucidation  of  it,  but  hope 
that  these  notes  may  assist  in  that  direction. 

F.  PHILLIPS. 

AUSTRIAN  FLAG  AT  GIBRALTAR  (8th  S.  iv.  186). 
—Did  history  repeat  itself  as  usual;  or  is  the 
tradition  among  the  Spaniards  about  a  red  jacket 
having  been  hoisted,  in  the  absence  of  a  "Yak 
Rojo,"  wrong  as  regards  locality  and  date  ?  I  have 
heard  that  the  incident  really  happened  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  but  forget  now  the  name  of  the 
place.  I  was  told  that  the  first  intimation  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  of  the  successful  issue  of 
the  storming  of  the  stronghold  in  question  was  to 
see  a  British  red  tunic  with  green  facings  hoisted  on 
the  walls  on  top  of  a  musket.  I  was  further  told 
that  the  descendants  of  the  soldier  who  did  the 
deed  still  bear  in  their  coat  of  arms  a  castle  with  a 
soldier's  tunic  hoisted  as  a  flag  on  the  battlements. 

L.  L.  K. 

MR.  PATTERSON  gives  no  authority  for  his  state- 
ment that  Prince  George  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
hoisted  the  Austrian  flag  at  Gibraltar,  till  directed 
by  Sir  George  Rooke  to  strike  it ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  authority,  I  venture  to  question  its 
accuracy.  For,  firstly,  Prince  George  had  no 
Austrian  troops  with  him,  and  we  may  doubt  if  he 
had  an  Austrian  flag.  Secondly,  the  castle  was 
taken  by  the  seamen  of  the  fleet,  under  Capt. 
Whitaker,  who  "  marched  further  on  and  took  the 


redoubt  halfway  between  the  new  mould  and  the 
town,  planting  there  the  union  jack"  ('Memoirs 
relating  to  the  Lord  Torrington,'  p.  143)  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  town  capitulated  to  Byng  and  Prince 
George  jointly,  and  while  the  prince,  with 
the  English  marines,  entered  by  the  north  gate, 
Byng,  with  the  English  seamen,  held  the  south. 
The  story  that  there  was  no  English  flag  with  the 
party  is,  of  course,  absurd. 

J.  K.  LAUQHTON. 

UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  SIR  WALTER  RA- 
LEIGH (8th  S.  iii.  481;  iv.  21,  63,  121).— MR. 
DEEDES  may  see  the  proverb,  "Cadit  cum  secat 
fullonem,"  in  situ  if  he  will  refer  to  '  Arnobius,' 
lib.  vi.  cap.  v. : — 

"  Nonne  illud  est,  quaeso,  quod  quod  in  vulgaribus 
proverbiiadicitur.fabrum  caedere  cum  ferias  fullonem." — 
•Adv.  Gentes.,'  lib.  vi.  c.  ix.  p.  208,  Lips..  1816. 

Cf.  annot.  ad  loc.t  p.  362,  for  variant  "cadere," 
with  parallelisms. 

A  similar  saying  is  that  of  Horace  '  Epistt.,'  L 
ii.  14  :— 

Quicquid  delirant  reges  plectuntur  Aehivi. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

Sir  Celestine  or  Calisthenes  Brooke  was  one  of 
the  sons  of  Sir  Henry  Brooke,  als.  Cobham,  and  a 
grandson  of  George  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham,  who 
died  in  1558.  VERNON. 

KRAKATOA  (8th  S.  iv.  167).— Krakatau  is  the 
native  name.  This  spelling  is  adopted  by  German 
and  French  geographers  and  seismologists.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  say  what  the  word  means.  The 
earliest  notice  we  possess  of  this  interesting  island 
is  in  a  Dutch  work,  published  in  1694  and  entitled 
'yEnmerckelijke  Reysen  van  Elias  Hesse  nae  en 
n  Oast-Indien."  The  author,  who  visited  the 
Straits  of  Sunda  between  1680  and  1684,  spells 
the  name  of  the  island  about  which  MR.  LYNN 
inquires  Cracatouw.  About  1680  a  terrible 
eruption  of  the  volcano  had  occurred,  and  at  the 
date  of  the  visit  of  the  writer  (November,  1681), 
it  was  still  uninhabited.  In  February,  1681, 
Johann  Wilhelm  Vogel,  another  Dutch  navigator, 
visited  the  straits,  and  witnessed  the  volcano, 
which  he  calls  Cracketouw,  "  spuing  out  fire 
from  great  fireholes."  His  'Travels'  were  published 
in  1716.  From  1680  to  1883  the  island  of  Kra- 
katoa  seems  to  have  enjoyed  complete  immunity 
from  volcanic  disturbance.  MR.  LYNN  might  con- 
sult Verbeek's  '  Krakatau,'  published  in  1885,  by 
order  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of 
:he  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Evrakatoa  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  pub- 
ished  in  1888.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET,  F.R.G.S. 
49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

This  may  be  spelt  Krakatoa,  Erakataoe,  Era- 
catao,  Erakatoea,  Krakatau,  Cacatoua,  Rakata, 
Kalkata,  &e».  Verbeek,in  his  'Krakatau,'  Batavia, 
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1886,  refers  to  the  subject  on  pp.  4  and  86,  and 
gives  three  suggested  derivations,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  worth  study.  Karkata  (?  Sanscrit  for  a 
crab)  was  marked  on  a  map  of  Sunda  Strait  before 
1611.  G.  J.  SYMONS,  F.R.S. 

BLACK  MARIA  (6th  S.  vii.  309,  355).— The 
origin  of  this  name  is  thus  given  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Million : — 

"During  old  colonial  days,  Maria  Lee,  a  negress,  kept 
a  sailors'  boarding  house  in  Boston.  She  was  a  woman 
of  gigantic  size  and  prodigious  strength,  and  was  a  great 
assistance  to  the  authorities  in  keeping  the  peace,  as  the 
entire  lawless  element  of  that  locality  stood  in  awe  of 
her.  Whenever  an  unusually  troublesome  person  was  to 
be  taken  to  the  station-house,  the  services  of  Black 
Maria,  as  she  was  called,  were  likely  to  be  required.  It 
is  said  that  she  took  at  one  time,  and  without  assistance, 
three  riotous  sailors  to  the  lock-up.  So  frequently  was 
her  help  required,  that  the  expression  '  Send  for  Black 
Maria '  came  to  mean  « Take  the  disorderly  person  to 
gaol.'  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  name  became  fixed  to 
the  prison  van." 

JOHN  CHURCHILL  SIKES. 

13,  Wolverton  Gardens,  Hammersmith. 

"THE  WEST  COUNTRY"  (8th  S.  iv.  188).— In 
1455  a  fight  took  place  on  West  Heath,  about  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  east  of  Exeter,  between 
Thomas  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  a  Lancastrian, 
and  Lord  Bonville,  a  Yorkist,  as  mentioned  in 
pp.  58,  59  of «  Warwick,  the  King-Maker/  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Oman,  whose  account  was  taken  from 
p.  284  and  post  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  '  Rotuli 
Parliamentorum  ';  and  under  the  date  of  Novem- 
ber 13,  1455,  in  that  volume,  it  was  reported  "  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  King's  Lieutenant  in  the 
then  present  Parliament,  and  the  Lords  Spirituell 
and  Temporell"  that  "there  ben  grete  and 
greevous  riotes  doon  in  the  West  Countrey 
betwene  Th'erle  of  Devonshire  and  the  Lord  Bone- 
vile,  by  the  which  some  men  have  be  murdred, 
some  robbed,  and  Children  and  Wymen  taken," 
and  the  expression  is  repeated  under  the  date  of 
November  31.  WINSLOW  JONES. 

MAY-DAY  (8th  S.  iii.  427,  476 ;  iv.  38,  195).— 
When  MRS.  WHITE  says  that  the  "  great  marsh 
marigold  should  be  the  great  marsh  buttercup  "  she 
forgets  that  we  are  speaking  of  popular  names, 
which  are  not  given  for  scientific  reasons.  What- 
ever "  should  be,"  the  fact  is  that  for  time  out  of 
mind  Caltha  palustris  has  borne  this  name.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  suggested,  though  I  cannot  just  now 
refer  to  my  authority,  that  marigold,  as  applied  to 
this  flower,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
form  of  mere-gold  (gold  of  the  mere,  or  marsh).  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
cannot  say  what  evidence  there  is  in  favour  of  this 
derivation,  but  the  suggestion  is  a  pretty  one,  and 
one  that  would  hardly  have  been  made  if  the 
flower  could  not  be  proved  to  have  borne  the  name 
in  very  early  times.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 


met  with  it  earlier  than  1578,  the  date  of  Lyte's 
'  Herbal ';  but  perhaps  some  one  can  trace  it 
further  back.  If  the  suggested  derivation  is  the 
true  one,  we  must  suppose  that  the  term  "marsh" 
was  a  late  addition,  made  after  the  name  "  Mary- 
gold  "  had  been  given  to  the  Calendula. 

C.  C.  B. 

GOLF  (8th  S.  iv.  87,  178). — I  have  myself  never 
heard  an  educated  person  pronounce  this  word 
otherwise  than  as  it  is  spelt.  Would  MB.  ANGUS 
kindly  tell  us  whether  he  would  call  one  who 
plays  the  game  a  golfer  or  a  goffer  ?  Possibly  the 
dropping  of  the  I  in  this  word  is  peculiar  to  that 
portion  of  our  island  which  lies  north  of  the  Tweed. 
There  is,  I  am  aware,  a  growing  tendency  to  ignore 
the  sound  of  the  I  before  /,  but  it  seems  to  me  a 
bad  one.  I  prefer  Kalph  to  the  affected  "  stage  " 
sound  Eaif.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

LADY  HARIETT  HEBER  (8th  S.  iv.  167).— Henry 
Arthur  Herbert,  created  Earl  Powis  in  1748,  died 
in  1772,  being  succeeded  by  his  only  son  George 
Edward  Henry  Arthur,  o.s.p.  1801.  Lady  Henrietta 
Antonia  Herbert,  only  sister  of  the  latter,  married 
in  1784  Edward,  Lord  Clive,  afterwards  Earl  Powis 
(see  'Peerage')-  Can  she  be  the  subject  of  the 
portrait? — for  I  do  not  find  a  Hariett  in  the  pedigree 
of  Heber,  of  Marton,  co.  York,  nor  any  connexion 
between  that  name  and  the  family  of  Earl  Powis. 

C.   E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 

8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

Lady  "Harriot"  Herbert,  sister  and  heir  of 
George  Herbert,  second  Earl  Powis,  was  daughter 
of  Henry  Herbert,  first  Earl  Powis.  She  was  born 
Sept.  3,  1758,  and  married  in  1784,  Edward, 
second  Lord  Clive,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Powis 
in  1804.  She  died  in  1830.  She  was  painted  by 
Sir  Joshua  in  1784,  before  she  married,  and  again 
by  him,  when  Lady  Clive,  in  1786.  The  former 
portrait  was  engraved  by  V.  Green.  Her  name  is 
given  in  the  *  Peerage  '  as  "  Henrietta,"  but  Brom- 
ley calls  her  "  Harriot."  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallow-field,  Reading. 

AUTHOR  OF  SONG  WANTED  (8th  S.  iv.  227).— 
'  The  Sailor's  Consolation '  was  written  by  William 
Pitt,  master  attendant  at  Jamaica  Dockyard  and 
afterwards  at  Malta.  He  died  in  1840.  Mr.  Hud- 
son* (author  of  the  song  of  '  The  Cork  Leg  ')  had 
the  song  set  to  music  and  called  it '  Barney  Bunt- 
line,'  and  I  have  every  reason  to  think  this  is  the  cor- 
rect title.  Curiously  enough,  this  song  goes  under  three 
titles,  namely,  *  The  Sailor's  Consolation,' '  Barney 
Buntline,'  and  "  Billy,  let's  thank  Providence  that 
you  and  I  are  sailors."  In  speaking  one  day  to 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hood  (among  other  matters), 
I  asked  him  how  it  was  his  name  with  that  of  Mr. 
Dibdin  got  mixed  up  with  being  the  author  o 

*  Music  Publisher,  Museum  Street,  Bloomsbury. 
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this  song.  Hood's  reply  was,  "  For  myself  I  can 
only  say  I  have  not  yet  opened  a  '  home  '  for  other 
people's  offspring."  WILLIAM  TEOG. 

13,  Doughty  Street,  W.C. 

BCTRIAL  BY  TORCHLIGHT  (8th  S.  iii.  226,  338, 
455  ;  iv.  97). — The  following  is  clipped  from  the 
Northampton  Mercury  of  August  25  : — 

"  The  usually  quiet  village  of  Pytchley  on  Saturday 
night  at  nine  o'clock  presented  a  very  unwonted  appear- 
ance, the  road  from  the  Overotone  Arms  to  the  church 
being  lined  by  what  must  surely  have  been  the  entire 
village.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  a  man,  William  God- 
dard,  a  pensioner  from  the  48th  Regiment,  and  employed 
by  Mr,  Ainsworth,  of  the  Overstone,  had  died  suddenly 
the  evening  before  in  the  harvest  field.  After  the  inquest 
it  was  found  necessary  to  bury  him  at  once.  On  my 
arrival  I  found  the  road  from  below  the  Overstone  Arms 
to  the  church  pates  lined  with  what  must  have  been 
the  entire  population,  waiting  for  the  passage  of  the 
body.  A  weird  scene,  indeed,  as  the  bearers,  escorted  on 
each  side  by  villagers  carrying  lanterns,  slowly  passed 
through  the  line  of  spectators  to  the  gates,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  minister,  who  headed  the  party  into 
the  church  to  read  the  first  part  of  the  service  for  the 
dead.  Afterwards  a  straggling  procession  to  the  grave 
to  see  the  last  of  poor  old  '  Rocky  '—the  mournfully 
impressive  reading  of  the  concluding  part  of  the  service, 
the  dull  thud  of  the  earth  as  it  fell  on  the  coffin,  the 
whole  scene  lit  up  by  lanterns  which  served  to  show  the 
half-frightened  faces  of  the  women  and  children.  Surely 
death  could  not  well  be  more  impressive,  nor  a  funeral 
be  more  touching  !  Mr.  Ainsworth,  the  poor  man's  em- 
ployer, placed  a  beautiful  wreath  of  flowers  on  the  rude 
offin— •  The  last  token  of  respect  to  poor  old  Rocky.' " 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
Southend-on-Sea. 

THE  INVENTOR  OF  LUCIFER  MATCHES  (8th  S.  iii. 
466  ;  iv.  70,  134,  177).— Recently  I  had  reason  to 
look  up  the  history  of  the  lucifer  match.  After  a 
perusal  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  I  had  at 
hand,  I  formed  conclusions  coinciding  exactly  with 
the  statements  made  by  PROF.  TOMLINSON  in  his 
concise  contribution  to  this  discussion.  To  any 
one  wishing  to  discover  the  inventor  of  lucifer 
matches,  I  would  say,  Read  the  history  of  the 
varieties  of  matches  made  in  1805  by  Chancel  of 
Paris ;  in  1816  by  Derosne  of  Paris ;  in  1827  by  John 
Walker  of  Stockton  ;  in  1829  by  Isaac  Holden  of 
Reading ;  in  1833  by  Preshel  of  Vienna ;  F. 
Moldenhauer  of  Darmstadt ;  Kammerer  of  Lud- 
wigsburg;  and  Thos.  Millett  of  Sheffield;  the 
modifications  introduced  during  these  years,  too, 
by  whom  we  now  know  not ;  and  the  improvements 
-each  great  in  itself— adopted  by  Trevany  in 

35,  Preshel  in  1837,  and  Bottger  in  1855  ;  and 

think  then  the  inquirer  will  feel  quite  satisfied 
that  the  lucifer  match  is  the  result  of  a  gradual 
evolution, and  that  its  "discovery  'belongs  equally 
to  any  one  of  these  and  other  workers. 

[t  may  be  of  use  to  some  if  I  state  the  following 
as  literature  worth  reading  on  this  subject : — 

Chemical  News  (London),  vol.  iv.,  1861,  pp.  16, 
31,  45,  77,  and  89,  « On  the  Origin  and  Progress 


of  the  Phosphorus  and  Match  Manufactures/  by 
G.  Gore  ;  p.  69,  *  Phosphorus  Matches,'  by  Zamiel. 

1  Handbook  of  Chemical  Technology,'  by  R. 
Wagner  and  W.  Orookes,  London,  1872,  pp.  546- 
553. 

Manchester  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  viii.  pt.  xxx. 
1889,  pp.  5, 10,  and  14,  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  the  "  inventorship." 

J.  CCJTHBERT  WELSH,  F.C.S. 
The  Brewery,  Reading. 

A  full  account  of  the  invention  of  lucifer 
matches  will  be  found  in  the  now  defunct  periodical, 
Northern  Chronicle  of  Lore  and  Legend,  published 
by  Walter  Scott,  London  and  Newcastle. 

E.  LEATON-BLENKINSOPP. 

OLD  BOOK  (8th  S.  iv.  88,  137).— Richard  Totteil 
is  now  represented  in  the  publishing  world  by 
Messrs.  Butterworths,  7,  Fleet  Street,  "  Law 
Publishers  to  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty." 

Q.  V. 

NEW  MOON  (8th  S.  iv.  206).— It  seems  to  me 
that  your  correspondent  has  misunderstood  Sou  they, 
who  could  not  have  meant  that  he  had  never  seen 
the  reflected  earth-shine  from  the  moon  when  near 
conjunction.  What  I  take  him  to  mean  is  that 
he  had  never  seen  it  so  clearly,  nor  its  boundary 
so  defined  and  complete,  as  he  did  when  writing 
at  Lisbon.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

"GOLDEN  PROSPECTS"  (8th  S.  iv.  208).— A 
"  prospect,"  or  more  usually  "  prospect  glass,"  was 
the  current  term,  circa  1745,  for  a  field  glass  or 
telescope.  The  "Archimedes  and  three  Golden 
Prospects  "  was,  therefore,  a  very  appropriate  sign 
for  a  shop  where  optical  instruments  were  sold. 

W.  R.  TATE. 

Walpole  Vicarage,  Halesworth. 

ASTRAGALS  (8th  S.  iv.  201).— I  think  I  may  say 
that  as  a  boy  I  was  very  expert  at  this  game, 
which  I  rarely  see  played  now,  and  only  by  the 
children  of  the  street.  In  South  Notts  we  called 
the  game  snobs,  and  played  it  with  small  stones  or 
marbles.  Our  "feats  of  legerdemain"  were,  I 
believe,  nine  in  number,  of  which  I  only  distinctly 
remember  "one-ers,"  "two-era,"  "three-era," 
four-squares,"  "magic,"  and  " fly-catchers."  I 
should  like  to  have  PROF.  ATTWELL'S  description  of 
the  game  as  he  played  it.  C.  C.  B. 

SECOND  SIGHT  (8*  S.  iii.  307,412,  496;  iv.  53). 
—The  annexed  cutting  is  taken  from  the  columns 
of  the  Weekly  Scotsman,  August  26.  It  deserves 
preservation  in  '  N.  &  Q.':— 

"  A  correspondent  sends  to  the  Lady's  Pictorial  a 
•emarkable  instance  of  second  sight  which  occurred  in 
:he  case  of  a  friend  of  her  own.  A  lady,  whose  daughter 
ras  married  to  a  clergyman  who  had  been  sent  to  Sierra 
^eone  years  ago  as  a  missionary,  was  naturally  very 
anxious  about  her  child's  well-being  in  a  place  so  un- 
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healthy  for  Europeans  as  to  have  earned  the  sobriquet  of 
'  The  white  man's  grave.'  Upon  one  night  in  particular 
she  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep,  in  which  she  saw  her 
daughter  stretched  upon  her  bed,  apparently  dying.  Her 
husband  stood  by  the  bedside,  and  the  wife  drew  off  her 
rings  and  gave  them  to  him.  The  vision,  or  whatever  it 
was,  fixed  itself  upon  the  mother's  mind,  and  at  break- 
fast time  next  morning  she  described  it  at  the  table,  aad 
a  note  was  made  of  the  date  and  the  hour  at  which  it 
occurred.  Some  weeks  later,  when  the  mail  arrived, 
it  brought  a  letter  from  Sierra  Leone,  in  which  her 
daughter's  illness  was  described,  and  the  ring-giving,  pre- 
cisely as  this  lady  in  England  had  seen  it,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  curious  incident  had  happened  at  the  precise 
moment  at  which  the  mother  had  witnessed  it  in  her  sleep. 
The  only  remaining  detail  to  be  told  is  that  the  daughter 
recovered,  which  looks  as  though  extreme  mental  or 
physical  distress,  short  of  actual  death,  would  suffice  to 
set  up  the  strange  telepathic  or  clairvoyant  conditions 
which  are  now  so  generally  discussed." 

JOSEPH  COLLINSON. 
[Our  correspondent  introduces  a  new  subject.] 

"  WHIPS  "  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (8th  S. 
iv.  149, 190,  237).— Chronicles,  even  those  of  small 
beer,  ought  to  be  accurate,  and  MR.  BOBBINS  is  in 
error  in  some  particulars  about  the  assistant  -whips 
under  Lord  Salisbury's  administration.  Viscount 
Lewisham,  not  Viscount  Folkestone,  was  of  their 
number  ;  and  when  the  latter  succeeded  his  father 
as  Earl  of  Dartmouth  in  1891,  his  place  was  taken 
not  by  Lord  Bnrghley,  but  by  Lord  Walter  Lennox. 
Neither  is  it  the  fact  that  I  have  resigned  my 
duties  in  favour  of  Lord  Burghley.  I  continue  to 
discharge  them,  however  imperfectly. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

[Was  not  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Power  Parnellite  whip 
a  couple  of  years  ago  ?] 

CKONYS  (8th  S.  iv.  207).— The  c  (or  rather  k) 
and  t  seem  interchangeable.  The  word  is  most 
probably  trones = steelyards.  W.  B.  GERISH. 

I  have  a  reference  to  the  word  crone,  meaning  an 
old  ewe,  to  Archaologia,  xxv.  438  ;  Bullinger, 
'  Decades,'  ii.  390  (Parker  Soc.).  I  have  not  the 
books  at  hand,  so  cannot  verify  them. 

A  STARTS. 

TARRING- IRON  (8th  S.  iv.  207).— A  tarring-iron 
(otherwise  written  "the  tiring-irons")  is  an  ancient 
puzzle,  consisting  of  a  number  of  metal  rings  fitting 
on  hooks  whose  shanks  pass  loosely  through  a  row 
of  holes  in  a  bar  and  are  headed  beyond;  each 
shank  passes  through  the  next  ring,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  further  connected  by  two  rods  passin 
through  all  the  rings,  embracing  the  shanks,  an 
joined  in  curves  at  either  end.  The  problem  is  to 
disengage  the  rings  ;  this,  it  will  be  found,  can 
only  be  done  in  pairs,  by  taking  the  end  ring 
(which  has  no  shank  through  it)  and  its  neighbour 
together,  and  so  managing,  by  replacing  one  ring 
after  disengaging  two,  and  by  shifting  the  shanks 
and  the  bow,  that  each  ring  shall  become  the  end 
ring  in  turn.  But  I  do  not  expect  anybody  to 


understand  this  description ;  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  explain  the  thing  without  the  help  of  a  picture, 
and  very  difficult  "at  that,"  to  use  the  phrase 
inquired  after  in  the  same  'N.  &  Q.'  Possibly 
JATDEE  might  find  a  '•'  tarring-iron  "  in  some  old- 
fashioned  or  old-established  toy-shop,  among  cups 
and  balls,  and  bandilors,  and  such  forgotten  toys. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

JATDEE  quotes  the  first  stanza,  but  the  second 
is  of  great  importance,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  the 
"  small  machine"  is  a  mechanical  puzzle  : — 

Its  puzzling  nature  to  display 

Each  idle  clown  may  try,  Sir, 
Though,  when  he  has  acquir'd  the  way, 

He 's  not  a  jot  the  wiser. 

''Tarring,"  however,  if  not  some  local  pronun- 
ciation, seems  to  be  an  error  for  "tarrying." 
Drayton,  in  his  'Elegy  to  Master  William  Jeffreys,' 
refers  to  the  Rosier ucian  philosophy  as 

A  tarrying-iron  for  fools  to  labour  at. 

The  two  words  are  evidently  identical. 

F.  ADAMS. 

"HOODLUMISM"  (8th  S.  iii.  449  ;  iv.  17,  157). 
— The  word  hoodlum  had  its  origin  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
war  between  the  States.  There  was  a  company 
of  militia  there,  called,  I  believe,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Cadets,  which  was  made  up  principally  of 
young  men  from  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  uni- 
formed in  the  picturesque  garb  of  the  French 
Zouaves.  This  company  was  famous  for  its  magni- 
ficient  drill,  and  its  members  were  looked  upon 
with  great  admiration  by  the  young  people  of  their 
world.  The  annual  picnic  and  ball  of  the 
cadets  were  very  popular,  and  the  hoods,  as  they 
were  called  from  their  uniform,  were  sure  to  be  the 
most  favoured  partners  of  the  fair  ones, 
account  of  this  preference  the  simplicity  of  the 
nickname  soon  took  a  sportively  endearing  syllable, 
and  became  hoodlum.  As  time  and  war  memories 
became  mellowed  the  glory  of  the  old  company 
faded,  the  cadets  passed  out  of  existence,  and  their 
pet  name  become  the  property  of  the  "tough." 

JOHN  MALONE. 

New  York. 

BAPTISM  (8th  S.  iv.  207).— I  know  nothing  of 
the  special  efficacy  of  nocturnal  baptism  ;  but  the 
belief  in  baptism  as  a  remedy  against  sickness  and 
disease    is    very    widespread,  not   only    in    this 
country,  but  in  other  parts  of  the   world, 
some    interesting  remarks    on    the    subject,  see 
Hartland's  '  Science  of  Fairy  Tales,'  pp.  94-N 
which,  as  the  book  is  so  easily  accessible,  I  forbear 
to  quote. 

Though  it  is  not  relevant  to  the  question,  1 
should  like  to  be  allowed  to  make  the  followiDj 
extract  from  Kropfs  'Magyar  Folk- tales':— 
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"Thence  the  baa-lamb  wont  into  a  huge  forest,  and 
there,  on  every  tree,  was  such  a  lamentation  and  crying 
and  weeping  as  one  could  not  conceive  of ;  the  lad  looked 
to  see  what  the  meaning  of  the  loud  crying  could  be,  and 
lo,  on  every  bough  there  was  a  young  sparrow,  quite 

naked!  and  all  were  weeping  and  crying That  the 

young  birds  cried  so  mournfully  in  the  woods,  my  son, 
means  that  those  mothers  in  thia  world  who  do  not  have 
their  children  baptized,  but  have  them  buried  without, 
will,  in  the  other  world,  eternally  weep  and  cry."—'  The 
Baa-Lamb,'  pp.  91-95. 

PAUL  BIERLET. 

I  think  perhaps  the  fact  of  the  child  being  bap- 
tized had  more  to  do  with  the  old  lady's  belief  i 
its  recovery  than  the  fact  the  rite  took  place  a 
nightfall.     It  is  still  a  very  general  belief  in  thi 
and  the  adjoining  county  (Suffolk)  that  childre 
never  thrive  until  the  baptismal  rite  has  been  per 
formed.     Forby  mentions  that  this  is  the  cause  o 
the  earnest  desire  for  private  baptism.     He  was 
speaking  from  experience.     And  if  the  child 
sick,  baptism  is  believed  to  be  of  great  efficacy.    0 
course,  instances  are  not  wanting  to  'prove  the  trutl 
of  this.  W.  B.  GERISH. 

Qreat  Yarmouth. 

Although  not  an  answer  to  this  question,  some 
of  your  readers  may  like  to  know  that  in  Kent  am 
Sussex  children  who  are  privately  baptized  are 
said  to  be  "  half-baptized."  In  East  Sussex  "  half 
baptized"  is  used  as  meaning  "  silly,  foolish." 

A.  HUSSEY. 

Wingeham,  Dover. 

NAME  or  PUBLISHER  WANTED  (8th  S.  iv.  8). 
—The  ballad  of  *  The  Knight's  Revenge '  was  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  entitled  'The  Lite-"- 
Souvenir'  for  1826,  with  the  signature  A. 
reprint  of  the  ballad  forms  the  second  piece  in 
vol.  ii.  of '  The  Pictorial  Book  of  Ballads,'  edited 
by  J.  S.  Moore,  and  published  by  Henry  Wash- 
bourne  in  1848.  I  have  a  copy  of  this  volume, 
which  is  at  your  correspondent's  service.  The 
author  of  the  ballad  is  thought  to  be  David  Mac- 
beth Moir,  the  A  of  Blackwood ;  but  Aird  neither 
prints  nor  alludes  to  it  in  his  edition  of  Moir's 
'  Poetical  Works.'  F.  ADAMS. 

105,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

SIR  FRANCIS  PAGE  (1661  ?-1741),  JUSTICE  OF 
THE  KINO'S  BENCH  (8"»  S.  iv.  68).— In  view  of 
the  statement  appearing  in  Foss,  'Judges  of 
England/  vol.  viii.  (1864),  p.  146,  that  "  the  name 
of  his  first  wife,  who  was  buried  at  Bloxham  [co. 
Oxford],  has  not  been  preserved,"  it  were  well  to 
note  that  the  marriage,  on  December  18,  1690,  of 
Francis  Page,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  with 
Isabella  White,  of  Greenwich,  co.  Kent,  is 
recorded  in  a  small  octavo  volume  entitled  "  Mar- 
riages in  his  Ma'7"  Chappell,"  now  preserved 
m  the  General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House. 

te  volume,  which  contains  entries  of  births,  bap- 
tisms, marriages,  deaths,  and  other  occurrences 


from  1675  to  1709  at  the  Chapels  Royal  at  White- 
hall, St.  James's,  and  Windsor,  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  Marmaduke  Alford,  appointed  Yeo- 
man of  the  Vestry  in  August,  1675.  Mr.  Alford, 
who  was  baptized  at  Curry-Rivell,  co.  Somerset, 
May  10,  1647,  as  the  son  of  Robert  and  Anne 
Alford,  married  in  1677,  Joanna  Deacon,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  on  May  14, 
1715.  It  may  be  added  that  Norroy  is  of  opinion, 
that  Sir  Francis's  first  marriage  was  solemnized  in 
a  Royal  Chapel  other  than  that  at  Whitehall. 

DANIEL  HIPWBLL. 
17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

"DEAD  AS  A  DOOR  NAIL  "  (8th  S.  ii.  66,  153). 
—This  phrase  is  older  than  1703.  More  than  a 
hundred  years  before  that  Shakespeare  had  used  it 
twice  ;  once  in  '  2  Henry  IV./  V.  iii., — 

"FaL  What !  is  the  old  king  dead  1 

"  Put.  As  nail  in  door  "; 

and  again  in  *  2  Henry  VI.,'  IV.  x.,— 

"  Cade.  Come  thou  and  thy  five  men,  and  if  I  do  not 
leave  you  as  dead  as  a  door  nail,  I  pray  God  I  may  never 
eat  grass  more." 

It  is  older  even  than  Chaucer,  for  you  will  find 
the  following  passage  in  '  Piers  Plowman '  (pasaus 
secundus,  and  p.  22  of  Whitaker's  edition) : — 
For  James  the  gentel  suggests  in  his  bokes 
That  feith  with  oute  fet  [  worka]  is  febelere  than  nought 
And  ded  as  a  dore  nayle. 

Robert  Burn&'s  equivalent  is  "  dead 's  a  herrin  " 
('  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook ') ;  but  I  am  forgetting 
that  Shakespeare  has  this  too  : — 

"  Dr.  Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as  I  vill 
kill  him.  Take  your  rapier,  Jack  ;  I  vill  tell  you  how  I 
vill  kill  him."—'  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  II.  iii. 

J.  SHIRESS  WILL. 

House  of  Commons. 

SAINT-FONTAINE  (8th  S.  iv.  248).— The  bio- 
graphy of  Saint-Fontaine  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  philology,  and  not  of  hagiology.  A  linguistic 
chimaera,  possessing  gender  without  sex,  this  saint, 
iike  Santa  Pudentiana,  Saint  Igny,  Saint  Tron, 
Saint  Plovoir,  Saint  Peraville,  and  many  more, 
las  been  evolved  by  folk-etymology  out  of  a  geo- 
graphical term.  Saint  Fontaine  is  by  repute  the 
>atron  saint  of  a  Belgian  village  of  that  name, 
hich  means  the  "  hundred  springs,"  as  has  been 


shown  by  Grandgagnage,  who 
work  '  Anciens  Nonas  de  Li< 


Orientate 


in  his  monumental 
Lieux  de  la  Belgique 
(p.  13),  cites  a  document  of  1229  in 


which  the  name  appears  as  "  Centum   Fontea," 
hile   in    a  later  document  of   1313-15   it    has 
>ecome  "  Centfontaines,"  from  which  the  transition 
to  Saint-Fontaine  is  easy,  cent  becoming  saint,  and 
not  sainte,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
ame  had  originally  denoted  a  "  sacred  well" 
ISAAC  TAYLOR,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

MRS.   COWDEN   CLARKE'S  'CONCORDANCE    TO 
SHAKESPEARE  '  (8*  S.  iv.  66,  135,  195).— I  am 
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the  grateful  possessor  of  a  copy  of  this  "  obsolete  " 
work  as  well  as  of  Dr.  Schmidt's '  Shakespeare-Lexi- 
con/ and  should  be  sorry  to  be  without  either  of 
them.  The  latter  is  the  outcome  of  greater  erudi- 
tion than  the  former,  but,  when  appealed  to  as  a 
concordance,  has  what  I  hold  to  be  the  unpardon- 
able fault  of  not  invariably  citing  the  words  in 
connexion  with  which  the  one  a  consultant  is 
hunting  for  occurs.  It  is  an  advantage,  no  doubt, 
to  learn  from  Dr.  Schmidt  that  basket  is  "  a  vessel 
made  of  twigs  or  other  things  interwoven,"  but 
when  he  proceeds  with  "  Wiv.  iii,  3, 13.  137.  192. 
iii,  5,  5.  99.  104.  iv,  2,  33.  94.  121,"  and  so  forth, 
the  lazy  soul  turns  fondly  to  its  Cowden  Clarke  to 
learn  which  of  these  references  it  is  that  points  to 
the  passage  at  which  it  desires  to  come.  The  two 
books  may  frequently  be  worked  together  to  very 
good  purpose. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke 
confined  her  analysis  to  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
works,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  other  poems ;  however, 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  she  led  the  van, 
and  that  it  is  much  easier  for  compilers  nowadays 
to  improve  on  her  plan  than  it  would  have  been 
for  her  to  set  them  a  better  example.  I  suppose 
Cruden  was  her  literary  father.  She  was  moved  to 
walk  in  his  steps  "  when,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1829, 
sitting  at  the  breakfast-table  of  some  friends  in 
pleasant  Somersetshire,  regret  was  expressed  that 
there  existed  no  Concordance  to  Shakespeare, 
whose  works  formed  the  Bible  of  the  Intellectual 
World."  She  began  the  task  that  very  day,  and 
"  sixteen  years  of  hard  work,  but  delightful  work, 
sufficed  to  complete  the  manuscript "  (Preface  to 
the  New  and  Revised  Edition).  ST.  SWITHIN. 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE 
(8th  S.  iv.  189). — Among  the  coronation  vestments 
preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  Hof  burg  in  Vienna 
there  are,  among  other  things,  a  cassock,  an  alb,  a 
stole,  a  tunicle,  and  the  imperial  pallium  (but  no 
chasuble).  They  are,  I  believe,  all  described  and 
fully  illustrated  in  Francis  Bock's  '  Die  Kleinodien 
des  heil.  romischen  Reiches'  (Vienna,  1864).  If 
the  emperor  wore  a  stole,  and  read  the  Gospel  at 
the  Coronation  Mass,  he  must  have  been  ordained 
a  deacon  at  least.  And  as  there  is  no  chasuble 
among  the  vestments,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  no  emperor  ever  read  the  Mass  or  was  ever 
ordained  a  priest.  L.  L.  K. 

The  description  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  V. 
Emperor  of  Germany  (1519)  given  in  the  book 
named  '  A  Famovse  Cronicle  of  oure  time  callec 
Sleidane's  Commentaries,'  &c.,  London,  John  Daye 
1560,  fol.  25,  states  :— 

"  This  done  the  Arch  bishoppes  of  Mentz  and  treuer 
lead  him  unto  the  reuestry  and  there  apparelled  like 
Deacon  bring  him  agayne  to  the  cbayre." 

There  is  no  mention  of  his  singing  the  Gospel  a 
the  Mass,  &c.   The  following  may  give  the  require( 


nformation :  "  The  Form,  Order  and  Ceremonies  of 
Coronations  used  at  the  Investiture  of  the  Sovereign 
'rinces  of  Europe.     Translated  from  the  French  of 
"Nicolas  Menin,  London,  1727." 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

A  THATCHED  COTTAGE  IN  LONDON  (8th  S.  iv. 
06). — An  interesting  account  of  this  cottage, 
ogether  with  a  wood  engraving,  is  contained  in 
he  '  Bayswater  Annual '  for  1884.  I  gather  that  a 
tory  attaches  to  the  last  century  building  adjoin- 
ng  the  cottage,  which  is  known  as  "  Claremont 
louse,"  but  I  am  not  aware  of  its  incidents. 
House  and  cottage  are  the  oldest  relics  of  ante- 
ailway  Paddington.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

HORSE  LATITUDES  (8thS.iv.  189).—  The  folio w- 
ng  quotation  may  be  of  service  to  the  REV.  A.  L. 
MATHEW.  I  do  not  undertake  to  support  the 
derivation  there  given  : — 

We  had  now  arrived  somewhat  near  the  ftorse  lali- 

udes The  name  given  to  these  latitudes  arose  from  the 

number  of  horses  the  Spaniards  used  to  throw  overboard 
when  becalmed— sometimes  for  weeks — in  those  regions, 
>assing  to  and  fro  between  their  South  American  pos- 
sessions and  Europe."— Sir  Stephen  Lakeman, '  What  I 
aw  in  Kamrland,'  p.  172. 

There  is  something  about  horse  latitudes  in 
tlob.  H.  Scott's  *  Elementary  Meteorology,'  p.  268. 
[  have  not  the  volume  at  hand  to  refer  to. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

MARTIN  LISTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  1638-1712) 
(8th  S.  iii.  286,  337,  391,  417).— The  annexed 
entry,  appearing  in  the  London  Evening  Post 
(No.  1377),  Tuesday,  Sept.  14,  1736,  furnishes  a 
transcript  of  the  monumental  inscription  at  Clap- 
bam  commemorating  Dr.  Lister  and  an  account  of 
his  second  wife's  burial  in  the  City  of  London  : — 
"  Last  Night  the  Corpse  of  Mrs,  Jane  Lister,  Relict  of 
Dr.  Martin  Lister,  who  died  on  Wednesday  last  at  Mr. 
Lee's  near  Doctors-Commons,  in  the  7^d  Year  of  her 
Age,  was  carry'd  from  thence  and  interr'd  in  a  decent 
Manner  in  St.  Helen's  in  Bishopsgate-street ;  Dr.  Lister 
was  buried  in  Clapham  Church,  in  Surrey,  for  whom 
against  the  North  Wall  near  the  East  Window  is  erected 
a  plain  square  white  Marble,  with  the  following  Inscrip- 
tion : 

Near  this  Place  is  buried  the  Body  of 

Martin  Lister, 

Doctor  of  Physick. 

A  Member  of  the  Royal  Society, 

And  one  of  Queen  Anne's  Physicians ; 

who  departed  this  Life 

The  2d  Day  of 
February,  1711-12. 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 
17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

"  STOAT,"  ITS  DERIVATION  (8th  S.  ii.  349,  514 ; 
iii.  417,  455  ;  iv.  115,  150,  199).— It  would  seen 
that  the  stoat  is  so  named  from  its  rapid,  springy 
motion  when  in  pursuit  of  its  prey.  Dutch  stmt, 
11  der  sprung,"  a  bounding  motion.  Jamieson  has 
"  Stoit,  a  springing  motion  in  walking  ";  "  Stot,  to 
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rebound,  to  bounce,  &c."  I  do  not  see  that  the 
lengthening  or  shortening  of  a  vowel  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  primary  etymology  of  a  word  ;  so 
giott  northern  may  equate  stote  in  the  south,  and 
both  be  of  identical  origin.  A.  HALL. 

13,  Paternoster  Row,  B.C. 

DR.  MURRAY  is  mistaken  in  saying  "Stote, 
stoat,  the  weasel,  has  a  long  o  wherever  we  know 
it."  In  Somerset  it  is  often  pronounced  stot  (see 
*  West.  Soro.  Word  Book,'  p.  716).  Moreover  the 
stoat  (Mustela  erminea)  is  not  the  weasel  (Mustela 
vulgaris).  Bell  truly  remarks  that  "the  former 
animal  is  twice  as  large  as  its  little  congener." 
Here  the  weasel  is  always  known  as  the  vare,  or 
vary. 

Stoat  is  a  well-known  family  name  in  Somerset- 
shire. A  few  days  ago  one  of  that  ilk  told  the 
writer  that  they  were  French  refugees,  that  their 
name  was  Ermine,  and  that  they  still  bore  an 
ermine  on  their  shield  ;  that  on  settling  in  this 
county  their  name  was  changed,  by  simple  trans- 
lation, into  Stoat.  F.  T.  ELWORTHT. 

Wellington,  Somerset. 

JAMES  ROBERSTON  (8th  S.  iv.  68, 179).— James 
Robertson,  of  the  York  and  Hull  theatres,  was 
born  in  1714,  retired  from  the  stage  in  1779,  and 
died  at  York,  Aug.  16,  1795.  In  1770  there  was 
published  a  12mo.  volume  (?  printed  at  Newcastle), 
"  Poems,  consisting  of  tales,  fables,  epigrams,  &c., 
by  Nobody,"  pp.  239.  It  is  possible  this  may  prove 
to  be  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Poems,'  of  which  the 
known  editions  are  1773,  1780,  1787.  On  p.  282 
of  the  last-named  is  an  epitaph  "on  the  Rev. 
Doctor  William  Robertson,  late  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton."  In  1778  there  was  printed  at  York,  and 
dedicated  to  Tate  Wilkinson.  "  The  Heroine  of 
Love,  a  musical  piece  of  three  acts,"  the  B.  M.  copy 
of  which  bears  a  MS.  note,  "Mr.  Robertson, 
Pupil  to  Carr  Architect  at  York.  See  his  mother's 
life."  See  Wilkinson's  'Wandering  Patentee'; 
Gent.  Mag.,  1764,  p.  190;  '  N.  &  Q.,' 3rd  S.  ii. 
65,  117  ;  4tn  S.  vi.  448.  There  is  an  etched  por- 
trait of  him,  8vo.,  by  Atkinson.  "  J.  Robertson, 
manager  with  Mr.  Adcock  of  the  theatres  Not- 
tingham, Derby,  Stamford,  Halifax,  Chesterfield 
ind  Retford,"  must  be  another  man.  He  pub- 
lished collections  of  comic  songs,  written,  compiled, 
etched,  engraved,  and  sung  by  himself.  Two  of 
these,  of  about  1805,  are  in  the  Brit.  Mus. ;  they 
were  printed  and  sold  by  G.  Robertson,  Peter- 
borough. W.  0.  B. 

COW-DUNO  FOR  FUEL  (8lh  S.  iv.  226).— We 
may  fairly  gather  from  MR.  PEACOCK'S  note  that 
cow-cassons  are  used  for  fuel  wherever  cows  run 
and  other  fuel  is  scarce.  I  well  remember,  some 
brty  and  five  years  ago,  seeing  poor  people  gather- 
ng  cassons  at  Saltfleetby  St.  Clement's,  on  the 
Lincolnshire  coast,  and  can  still  picture  in  my 


mind's  eye  the  accumulations  of  their  ashes  in  the 
fire-places  at  the  "poor-houses,"  white  outside, 
glowing  red  in  the  middle.  Many  a  time  have  I 
sat  by  these,  gossiping  with  old  "Robin  Snowden" 
or  wrinkled  thin  old  "  Nanny  Hassall,"  whose 
"spassums"  were  always  relieved  by  "a  sup  o' 
gin  an'  pepperment"  from  the  rectory.  "O 
blessh-ya,"  she  once  said,  "  it  made  me  rift  like  a 
volcanic."  And  I  have  often  heard  the  expressive 
Lincolnshire  proverb,  "Like  a  primrose  in  a  casson" 
used  of  some  incongruous  piece  of  finery,  e.g.,  a 
smart  flower  or  ribbon  in  a  shabby  or  perhaps 
dirty  cap.  In  O'Flaherty's  '  Chorographical  De- 
scription of  West  Connaught'  (Dublin,  Irish 
Arcbseol.  Soc.,  1846,  p.  67),  written  1684,  he  says 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isles  of  Aran  off  Galway 
Bay,  "They  have  no  fuell  but  cow-dung  dryed 
with  the  sun,  unless  they  bring  turf  in  from  the 
western  continent"  (Ireland),  and  in  a  note  the 
editor  says  :  "  In  Irish  Boithreamh.  Large  stacks 
(cruacha}  of  this  savoury  substitute  for  turf  may  be 
seen  in  Aran,  particularly  in  the  middle  island  ; 
but  latterly  they  have  learned  to  convert  it  into 
manure,  and  get  turf  from  the  'Continent.'"  I 
did  not  observe  any  casson-stacks  while  spending 
a  few  days  on  these  islands  a  few  weeks  ago  ;  but 
was  not  looking  out  for  them.  I  understood  that 
all  the  turf  used  for  fuel  was  brought  from  Con- 
nemara,  and  that  it  was  quite  exceptional  for 
anything  else  to  be  used.  These  rocky  islands 
afford  no  wood,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  gates, 
wooden  palings,  or  hedges  ;  the  enclosures  are 
dry-stone  walls,  with  quasi-gateways  opened  and 
closed  by  knocking  down  and  piling  up  the  loose 
stones  whereby  they  are  ordinarily  occupied.  In 
the  '  Irish  Hudibras,'  by  William  Moffet,  London, 
1755,  p.  2,  are  two  lines  to  the  same  effect  as  those 
beginning  "  What  a  wonderful  county  is  Lincoln- 
shire," doubtless  familiar  to  MR.  PEACOCK,  who 
might,  by  the  way,  have  referred  to  his  own 
'  Glossary,'  which  refers  us  to  his  own  '  Ralf  Skir- 
laugh  '  («.  v.  "  Casson  ").  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Doncaeter. 

I  remember  in  the  fifties,  as  a  rather  convenient 
modern  phrase  runs,  to  have  seen  an  old  woman 
collecting  this  in  Cambridgeshire  for  her  fire.  By 
the  way,  What  phrase  corresponds  to  the  above  for 
the  first  ten  years  of  a  century  1  In  the  tens,  of 
course,  must  be  the  second  ten  years. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

JEAKE'S  MS.  DIARY,  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
(8tto  S.  iv.  147).— The  acquisition  by  MR.  PERCEVAL 
of  the  diary  of  Samuel  Jeake,  of  Rye,  is  very 
interesting  to  Sussex  archaeologists,  and  if  not 
highly  valued  by  him  would  be  a  great  addition  to 
the  library  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  at 
the  Castle,  Lewes.  The  diary  referred  to  is  that 
of  Samuel  Jeake,  jun.  Holloway,  in  his  '  Hie- 
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tory  of  Rye,'  gives  much  information  respecting 
him,  and  Mark  Antony  Lower,  in  his  '  Worthies 
of  Sussex,'  also  gives  a  long  account  of  him  and 
his  father.  According  to  these  works  his  marriage 
is  a  year  later  (1681),  and  his  wife,  who  was  born 
October  2,  1667,  thirteen  and  a  half  years  old.  By 
her  he  had  six  children.  He  died  November  23, 
1699,  when  his  wife,  who  survived  him,  married  Jos. 
Tucker,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter  Philadelphia, 
who  married  Thomas  Frewen,  a  physician  of  the 
same  place,  and  who  doubtless  was  the  Mrs. 
Frewen  whose  name  is  written  in  the  book.  There 
is>  pedigree  of  the  family  in  the  *  Sussex  Archaeo- 
logical Collections '  (vol.  xiii.  p.  78)  ;  the  date  of 
the  marriage  is  there  given  May  1,  1681.  With 
regard  to  the  names  of  the  goods  in  which  he 
traded,  according  to  Ash,  1775,  lockrams,  a  kind 
of  coarse  linen  cloth  ;  dowlas,  a  coarse  kind  of 
linen  cloth ;  garlitz,  a  kind  of  linen  cloth  imported 
from  Germany.  Might  not  "  serplers  "  be  serpets, 
baskets  (Ainsworth),  and  "lan'ion,"  laniard 
(French  laniere),  a  short  piece  of  rope  (Webster, 
1839)? 

With  reference  to  the  jack  weight,  in  times  not 
long  bygone,  when  open  fires  and  spits  were  used, 
a  mantle-jack  was  required  to  turn  the  spit.  This 
was  worked  by  a  heavy  weight,  with  pulleys  and 
cords  connected  with  the  upper  part  of  the  build- 
ing, and  in  some  cases  descending  some  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  floor.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  cords  to  break,  when  the  weight  fell  with  a 
crash.  JAS.  B.  MORRIS. 

Might  not  "  ye  jackweight"  that  "  fell  down  in 
the  chamber  overhead  "  be  the  weights  of  a  clock, 
as  in  olden  time  the  figures  that  did  the  striking 
of  clocks  were  called  "  Jacks"?— 

"  If  Powles  jacks  be  once  up  with  their  elbowes,  and 
quarelling  to  strike  eleven,  as  soon  as  ever  the  clock  has 
parted  them,  and  ended  the  fray  with  hia  hammer,"  &c. 
—Decker's  '  Gul's  Hornbook/  1609. 

"  Bed-Staff,  a  wooden  pin  in  the  side  of  the  bedstead 
for  holding  in  the  clothes."— Nares, '  Glossary.' 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield,  Reading. 

MR.    PERCEVAL    will    find    *A    Biographica 
Sketch  of  Samuel  Jeake,  Sen. ,  of  Rye,'  at  p.  65 
vol.  xiii.,  '  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections.'    ] 
came  across  this  when  hunting  up  the  history  o 
members  of  the  Markwick  family.     There  was  j 
certain  Thomas  Markwick,  of  Rye,  who  died  in 
1694.     He  was  a  Nonconformist  at  a  time  when 
it  was  necessary  for  a  man  to  have  the  courage  o 
his  opinions.     He  was  a  friend  of  Samuel  Jeake 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  "  speaking  "  or  preaching 
at  religious  meetings.     Both  Jeake  and  Markwicl 
were  very  much  persecuted  on  account  of  thei 
opinions.     Holloway's  '  History  of  Rye '  says  :— 

«  1683,  Mar.  18fch.  Afterwards  they  diatreined  Mr 
Thomas  Markwick  for  201.  for  preaching  and  Mr.  Mille 
for  2W.  for  haying  a  conventicle  at  hia  house." 


We  also  note  from  'Suss.  Arch.  Coll.,'  I.e. 
upra : — 

"Mr.  Markwick— '  June  4,  1683,  By  a  warent  under 

hands  and  seals  of  Jos.  Radford,  Majore  Lewis  Gillard, 

Robert  Hall,  Miles  Edgar  and  Thos:  Odiern,  Jurants, 

were  seazed  from  Thomas  Markwick,  in  Goods  of  his 

hop,  to  ye  valew  at  first  cost  of  371.  5s.  2d.,  and  sould  by 

re  Constable  for  20/.  5*.  Cd.  for  his  pretended  preaching 

n  a  conventicle.' " 

The  biographical  sketch  shows  Jeake  and  Mark- 
wick to  have  been  friends  and  to  have  corresponded 
on  religious  matters. 

E.  E.  MARKWICK,  Lieut. -Col. 
Gibraltar. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
Admissions  to  the  College  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Cambridge.    Parts  I.  and  II.  Jan.  1629/30-July,  1715. 
Edited  by  Rev.  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.    (Cambridge, 
Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.) 

THIS  thick  volume  is  in  part  (that  is,  down  to  1665)  a  re- 
issue of  a  most  valuable  undertaking,  and  in  part  (that  is, 
From  1665  to  1715)  an  entirely  new  work  which  Prof.  Mayor 
baa  long  had  in  hand,  and  to  which  he  has  devoted  that 
minute  care  and  painstaking  accuracy  for  which  readers 
of '  N.  &  Q.'  know  him  so  well.  It  is  a  really  enormous 
undertaking,  when  we  consider  what  a  wide-spreading 
beech  tree  is  that  beneath  which  are  sheltered  the 
members  of  that  great  foundation  which  Prof.  Mayor 
knows  and  loves  ao  well.  Its  roots  are  in  all  parts  of 
our  land.  Hither  came  the  English  Catullus,  Robert 
Herrick,  and  hither,  too,  cama  men  who  were  after- 
wards eminent  in  very  different  walks  of  life,  and  who 
took  very  different  views  of  Church  and  State.  Of  St. 
John's  were  alike  Edward  Gee,  chaplain  to  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  and  George  Smith,  a  bishop  among 
the  Nonjurors.  Of  St.  John's,  too,  were  men  of  foreign 
birth,  some  of  whom  are  still  a  puzzle  even  to  Prof. 
Mayor,  such  as  John  Archbishop,  "  natione  Gallua,"  of 
whom  we  would  fain  suggest  that  the  real  family  name 
was  L'Archeveque,  or,  as  more  probably  written  in  hia 
day,  circa  1639,  Larchevesque.  There  is  evidently  a 
confusion  as  to  the  place-name  of  his  father's  residence. 
But  on  the  whole  Grenelle,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  seems 
hardly  so  likely  as  a  village  near  Tours,  which  is  Prof. 
Mayor's  alternative  suggestion,  to  have  produced  a 
presumable  Huguenot.  At  the  same  time  it  must  b 
admitted  that  the  absence  of  the  r  from  Genille,  near 
Tours,  is  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  identifying  it  with 
the  "  Grinilly  "  of  the  English  college  register. 

Incidental  mention  occurs  in  a  testimonial  of  one  who. 
it  may  be  suggested,  was  related  to  two  generations  of 
well-known  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  the  one  a  Presbyterian, 
the  other  an  Episcopalian,  in  the  person  of  Samuel 
Balchanquall,  Fellow  of  Pembroke,  Cambridge,  who 
signs  for  a  young  Carthusian,  John  Vaughan,  son  ol 
Theophilus  Vaughan,  of  Beccles. 

Among  names  which  have  been  the  subject  of  recent 
inquiry  in  'N.  &  Q.'  we  note  a  Robert  Billingeley  of  G 
ton,  Rutland,  son  of  William  Billingsley,  deceased,  who 
came  from  Shrewsbury  School  in  July,  1646.  The  name  ol 
Bewick,  the  famous  engraver,  is  represented  by  Willi 
Bewick  born  at  Hexham,  Northumberland,  the  son  of  a 
husbandman,  and  admitted  to  St.  John's  in  1688.   In  th 
same  year  two  old  North-country  names,  Lamplugh  an 
Senhouse,  are  represented  by  William  Lamplugh,  be 
at  Scarborough,  Yorkshire,  whose  father's  profession 
occupation  of  "  cognitor  "  seems  to  have  baffled  1 
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Mayor,  and  may  therefore  well  be  left  by  us  in  its  classic 
Jobnian  form ;  while  William  Senhouse,  though  born  at 
Thornhaugb,  Northamptonshire,  was  educated  at  St. 
Bees,  Cumberland,  very  near  Seascale  and  other  Sen- 
houEe  homei  of  olden  times.  We  do  not,  however,  find 
the  name  of  his  father,  Arthur,  in  the  pedigrees  of 
Senhouse  of  Seascale  and  their  cadets  of  Alnebrough  in 
Mr.  Foster's '  Visitation  Pedigrees,  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, 1615  and  1666.'  It  is  curious  that  a  Senhouse 
should  have  married  a  Lamplugb,  as  we  find  by  the  same 
•volume.  On  the  same  page  of  Prof.  Mayor's  book  we 
find  yet  another  name  belonging  to  the  same  corner  of 
the  North  in  Gerard  Lowther.  born  at  Appleby,  West- 
moreland, son  of  Christopher  Lowther,  M.D.,  admitted 
in  1688.  These  two  Christian  names  are  of  frequent 
recurrence  in  the  pedigree  of  Lowther  of  Lowther  in  the 
'  Visitation  Pedigrees,  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
1665  and  1666,'  and  the  Gerard  of  St.  John's  might,  it 
seems  to  us,  have  been  a  younger  son  of  the  Christopher 
Lowtber  of  Colby  Lathe,  juxta  Appleby,  who  had  two 
sons,  the  eldest  only  three  years  and  a  half  old,  at  the  time 
of  the  Visitation  in  1664.  It  is  one  of  the  special  features 
of  such  a  book  as  the  Register  cf  Admissions  to  St.  John's 
that  it  frequently  shows  to  us  on  the<  same  page  the 
record  of  the  entry  of  the  son  of  a  peer  and  the  son  of  a 
peasant.  The  same  year  saw  William  Haswell  admitted 
as  a  sizar,  the  son  of  a  husbandman  (agricola),  and  John 
Scudamore,  of  Holme  Lacy,  eon  of  the  prcenooilis  Vis- 
count Scudamore.  This,  as  Prof.  Mayor  justly  remarks, 
is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  universities,  more  especially 
in  the  olden  times,  when  "  together  all  went  to  the 
grammar  school,  together  the  more  promising  proceeded 
to  the  university."  We  can  only  hope  that  St.  John's 
may  yet  long  fulfil  the  high  mission  so  faithfully  and 
lovingly  recorded  in  the  pages  of  Prof.  Mayor. 

Theophile  Gautier.    By  Maxime  du  Camp.    Translated 

by  J.  E.  Gordon.  (Fisher  Unwin.) 
THE  life  of  Tbejphile  Gautier,  by  Maxime  du  Camp, 
first  appeared  in  the  series  of  French  writers  edited  by 
M.  Jusserand.  It  has  now  been  translated  into  English 
and  issued  in  a  shapely  and  convenient  volume  with  a 
characteristic  portrait  of  Gautier,  and  a  preface,  also 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  That  Gautier  was 
not  a  poet  of  the  first  or  creative  order  is  justly  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Lang,  who  is  also  of  opinion  that  the 
complaints  of  Gautier's  occupations  as  a  journalist  inter- 
fering with  his  career  as  a  poet  are  not  to  be  taken  too 
flerioualy.  An  animated  account  is  supplied  by  M.  du 
Camp  of  some  sides  of  the  specially  interesting  indi- 
viduality of  Gautier.  The  biography  is,  however,  a 
sustained  eulogy  or  apology,  and  furnishes  no  idea  what- 
ever of  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  It  is,  moreover, 
unconsciously  charged  with  the  individuality  of  the  bio- 
grapher. Still,  it  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  interest, 
and  furnishes  a  lively  account  of  the  growth  of  Roman- 
ticism, of  the  cenacle,  and  other  matters  of  literary  his 
tory.  The  translation  is  good,  but  a  few  errors  of 
carelessness  are  visible  in  dealing  with  the  French 
extracts.  They  are  probably  mere  typographical  errors, 
but  they  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  pass.  "  An  " 
for  au,  "  sou"  for  son,  "  campagne  "  for  compagne,  and 
the  like,  interfere  somewhat  with  the  pleasure  of  the 
reader. 

A  Calendar  of  tome  Bedfordshire  WM$,  collected  from 
various  Sources,  relating  chiefly  to  the  Gentry  and 
Clergy  of  the  County  of  Bedford.    With  References 
showing  where  Printed  Abstracts  of  many  of  the  same 
are  to  be  found.  By  F.  A.  Blaydes.  ( Bedford,  Timseus.) 
THIS  is,  within  its  limitations  as  defined  on  the  cover 
and  title-page,  a  very  useful  handbook  for  the  genea- 
logist.   We  could  have  wished  that  the  scope  had  been 


even  broader ;  but  any  help  from  one  who  has  devoted 
time  and  research  to  the  family  history  of  a  county,  as 
Mr.  Blaydes  is  known  to  have  devoted  to  Bedfordshire, 
cannot  but  be  welcome.  Among  the  more  interesting 
features  in  the  '  Calendar  :  we  may  note  the  wills  of 
Thomas  Bunyan,  of  Elstow,  brasier,  1675,  while  those 
Oxonians  who  knew  Burgon  of  Oriel — and  they  were 
many— will  note  the  Thomas  Burgon,  of  Sandy,  clerk, 
1551,  as  a  possible  relation  of  the  doughty  critic  of  the 
Revised  Version.  There  are,  naturally,  in  the  '  Calendar,' 
some  of  the  Conquests  who  gave  their  name  to  Houghton 
Conquest;  some  of  the  Osbornes  of  Cbicksands,  who 
bring  Dorothy  Osborne  to  mind;  and  some  of  the 
Cheneys,  whose  memorials  are  still  at  Toddington; 
while  we  find  that,  curiously  enough,  the  year  of  his 
most  sacred  Majesty's  happy  Restoration  provides  us, 
in  Bedfordshire,  with  the  will  of  a  Thomas  Cromwell. 
We  perceive  that  the  rare  Christian  name  Amphillis, 
which  plays  a  considerable  part  in  Mr.  H.  F.  Waters's 
recent  investigations  into  the  Washington  pedigree, 
occurs  in  Bedfordshire,  in  the  case  of  Amphillis  Shep- 
pard,  of  Maulden,  widow,  1615.  The  Order  of  the 
Garter  is  illustrated  by  Sir  Nigel  Loryng,  1386,  while  we 
are  reminded  by  Francis  Rollioson,  of  Toddington,  clerk, 
1630,  of  a  distinguished  American  prelate  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, the  late  William  Rollinson  Whittingham,  Bishop 
of  Maryland. 

Notts  and  Derbyshire  Notes  and  Queries.    (Nottingham 

and  Derby,  Murray ;  London,  Marshall  Bros.) 
WE  wish  to  draw  attention  once  more  to  this  able  off- 
shoot from  Capt.  Cuttle's  stock,  with  a  view  to  inducing 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  two 
counties  specially  catered  for  by  Mr.  Briscoe  and  Mr. 
Ward,  as  well  as  thoee  of  the  general  public  who  would 
not  like  to  eee  such  a  good  work  fall  through,  to  come 
forward  in  aid  of  this  valuable  storehouse  of  Notting- 
hamshire and  Derbyshire  lore.  The  publisher,  we  regret 
to  see,  intimates  on  the  cover  of  No.  10,  for  July  lust, 
that  unless  he  can  get  a  hundred  and  eighty  new  sub- 
scribers before  the  end  of  this  year  he  fears  he  will  have 
to  suspend  publication.  Mr.  John  Ward,  the  Derbyshire 
editor,  has  just  received  a  well-merited  recognition  of 
his  services  to  archaeology  and  natural  history  in  bis 
selection  as  curator  of  the  Cardiff  Public  Mu-eum  and 
Art  Gallery.  This  will,  we  trust,  be  met  with  a  parallel 
recognition  in  the  fresh  support  accorded  at  this  critical 
moment  to  the  periodical  which  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr. 
Briscoe  have  so  ably  conducted.  In  No.  10  an  interest- 
ing point  is  raised  concerning  the  possible  identity  with 
William  Lee,  of  Woodborough,  inventor  of  the  stocking- 
frame,  of  a  portrait  of  a  certain  William  Lee,  stated  to 
have  been  aged  eighty-nine  in  1632.  This  approximates 
very  closely  to  the  supposed  period  of  the  inventor's 
birth,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  generally 
thought  and  stated  to  have  died  in  or  about  1610,  but 
the  exact  date  would  seem  not  to  have  been  clearly 
ascertained.  The  arms  on  the  engraving  of  the  unknown 
William  Lee,  whom  Mr.  Edward  Sutton,of  Nottingham, 
wishes  to  identify,  seem,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  to 
be  nearest  to  those  of  Lee  of  Hartwell,  Az.,  two  bars  or, 
a  bend  chequy  of  the  last  and  gu.,  and  might  point  to  a 
second  son  of  that  family. 

A laskana;    or,  Alaska  in  Descriptive  and  Legendary 

Poems.     By  Prof.  Bushrod  W.  James,  A.M.,  M.D. 

(Philadelphia,  Porter  &  Co.;  London,  Rebmtn.) 

AT  a  time  when  "  Fair  Alaska,  leaning  on  the  broad 

Pacific,"  is  so  much  in  ore  omnium,  owing  to  the  recent 

Be  bring    Sea   arbitration,    the    handsome    illustrated 

volume  in  which   Prof.  Bushrod  James  has  enshrined 

his  recollections  of  that  distant  part  of  America  should 

be  specially  welcome  to  the  English  reader.    The  illus- 
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trations  give  a  very  good  id?a  of  the  scenery,  and  also  of 
the  natives,  and  of  some  of  their  moat  striking  customs, 
while  the  text,  in  Hiawatha-like  verse,  tells  the  story  of 
some  of  the  principal  legends  of  Alaska,  such  as  Baranov 
Castle,  the  Chilkat  legend  of  the  raven,  the  Indian  legend 
of  the  large  glacier  on  the  Stickeen  river,  &c.  These 
legends  have,  in  some  cases,  already  received  attention 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  at  the  hands  of  foreign 
anthropologists.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  remember  read- 
ing long  ago,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Paris,  the  story  of  Yehl  and  his  furtive  open- 
ing, at  a  time  when  darkness  shrouded  the  earth,  of  the 
boxes  in  which  moonlight  and  starlight  were  kept  im- 
prisoned. But  to  most  readers  not  personally  acquainted 
with  Alaska  the  wild  Alaskan  legends  will  be  as  new 
as  the  striking  views  of  the  forest  primaeval,  of  the  Muir 
Glacier,  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  other  Alaskan  scenes 
presented  to  us  by  Prof.  James. 

WE  hear  with  regret  of  the  death  on  the  18th  inst.,  at 
Treverbyn,  Forest  Hill,  of  Mr.  William  Bendle, 
P.R.C.S.  Eng.,  L.8.A.,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  A  con- 
scientious antiquary  and  student  and  a  capable  historian 
of  Southwark,  Mr.  Kendle  had  a  knowledge  probably 
unparalleled  of  the  antiquities  of  the  district  with  which 
he  specially  dealt.  This  was  always  at  the  service  of 
applicants  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  to  which  he  was  a  frequent 
and  welcome  contributor.  Mr.  Rendle  was  born  at  Mill- 
brook,  near  Plymouth,  on  February  18, 1811,  and  was 
for  some  time  medical  officer  of  health  for  St.  George's, 
Southwark. 

MR.  ELLIOT  STOCK  announces  '  The  Book  Hunter  in 
Paris,'  by  Octave  Uzanne.  It  will  contain  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  characteristic  sketches  interspersed  in  the 
text,  and  a  preface  by  the  author  of '  Obiter  Dicta.' 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

C.  W.  PERIMAN  ("  They  who  play  at  bowls  must  meet 
with  rubbers  ")•— See  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  iii.  68, 173,  334. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries ' "—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "  The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


In  imperial  8vo.  Vol.  I.  (A-H),  pp.  855, 

MODERN    ENGLISH    BIOGRAPHY.     By 
FREDERIC  BOASE.    Containing:  nearly  8,000  Concise  Memoirs 
of  Persons  who  have  died  since  1850.    With  an  Index  of  the  most  inter- 
esting matter.    30s.  net,  carriage  free. 
"  As  a  work  of  reference  the  book  is  just  what  it  should  be." 

Times,  April  14th. 
NETHBRTON  &  WORTH,  Truro. 


JV~    0   T    I  C  E        OF          REMOVAL. 

Mr.  THOMAS  MORING,  Heraldic  Engraver,  &c.,  begs  to  announce 
his   REMOVAL   from   First   Avenue   Hotel    Buildings  to  52,  HIGH 
HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.  (three  doors  West  of  First  Avenue  Hotel) 
Seals,  Book-Plates.    High-Class  Stationery  of  every  description. 
T.  MORLNG,  52,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.    Established  179L 


H. 


SOTHERAN        & 

BOOKSELLERS  and  PUBLISHERS, 
Including  the  Works  of  the  late  John  Gould.  F.R.S. 


C    O., 


General  Agents 


>r  Libraries  and  other  Bookbuyers  at 
Home  and  Abroad. 


Monthly  Catalogue  of  Second-hand  Books. 

BOOKS  BOUGHT. 

Telegraphic  address,  Bookmen,  London. 
140.  STRAND,  W.C. ;    and  87,  PICCADILLY.  W. 


LOWE'S  BARGAINS  in  BOOKS.  —  Universal 
History,  45  rols.  boards,  15s.— Illustrated  London  News,  10  vols., 
nice  clean  lot,  17s. —Don  Quixote,  4  vols.  calf,  7s.,  cost  21.  10s.— 
Dugdale's  Monasticon,  8  folio  vols.,  nice  set.  211.— Sower  by 'a  Botany, 
set  equal  to  new,  14Z.— Punch,  5  Sets  in  stock,  from  18i.  per  complete 
set.  Please  send  for  Catalogue.  Libraries  or  Miscellaneous  Collections 
purchased.  Portfolios  of  Old  Prints,  Drawings,  &c.,  wanted.  High 
prices  paid.  —  CHARLES  LOWE,  New-street,  Birmingham,  largest 
Book  Dtaler  in  the  Midlands.  Established  over  40  years. 


THE  GENEALOGIST'S  GUIDE.     Together  with 
a  Catalogue  of  Parish  Registers.    By  GEORGE  W.  MARSHALL, 
LL.D.,  Rouge  Croix. 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  Subscription  List  is  com- 
plete, a  New  Issue,  privately  printed  for  subscribers  only,  limited  to 
250  Copies,  at  25s.  carriage  paid. 

Subscribers'  Names  to  be  sent  to  Messrs.  BILLING  &  SONS,  London 
Printing  Works,  Guildford.  The  list  of  subscribers  being  nearly  com- 
plete, an  early  application  is  necessary  to  secure  a  copy. 


K. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BAN 

Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS, 
repayable  on  demand. 

TWO   PER  CENT,   on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum 
monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS,  SHAKES,  and  ANNUITIES  Purchased  and  Sold. 


SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums  OB 
Deposit,  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 
HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS  per  MONTH. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
per  MONTH. 


The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particnla 


!K,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 
FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


B 


RAND  &  CO.'S  Al  SAUCE, 


COUPS, 


PRESERVED  PROVISIONS,  and 


and  GAME  PIES  ;  also 


T^SSENCE  of  BEEF,  BEEF  TEA, 


rpURTLE  SOUP,  and  JELLY,  and  other 


SPECIALITIES  for  INVALIDS. 

O  Caution.— Beware  of  Imitations.    Sole  Address— 

11,  LITTLE  STANHOPE  STREET,  MA  YFAIR,  W. 

THE  great  success  that  has  rewarded  the  philan- 
thropic efforts  to  provide  the  public  with  good  music  in  our  parks 
is  shown  by  the  large  appreciative  crouds  who  linger,  with  evident 
delight,  near  the  various  band-stands.  The  creation  of  the  healthy  taste 
for  harmony  will  in  tine  yield  good  fruit  in  giving  the  people  a  liking 
for  a  higher  state  of  civilization  and  a  yearning  for  that  which  is  good, 
noble,  and  true.  HOLLOWAY'S  REMEDIES  work  a  similar  miracle 
with  the  organization  of  the  body.  The  Pills,  by  their  purify! 
influence,  cleanse  the  blood,  and  the  Ointment  gives  strength  and  energy 
to  the  system.  Disease  is  driven  out  of  its  stronghold,  and  health  one 
again  resumes  its  sway. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


gait*. 

NELSON  AND  BURNHAM  THORPE. 

Besides  being  the  place  of  Nelson's  birtb,  Burn- 
ham  Thorpe  appears  to  possess  also  the  earliest 
example  of  his  signature  in  existence,  namely,  one 
affixed  to  the  register  of  a  marriage  in  the  church 
of  that  parish  on  March  13,  1769  (No.  36),  Nelson 
being  then  of  the  mature  age  of  ten  years  and  six 
months.  Thie,  his  first  signature,  Nelson  writes 
'•  Horace  Nelson,"  afterwards  altered  (apparently 
by  his  father  Dr.  Nelson,  who  officiated)  to 
"  Horatio."  Exactly  eight  calendar  months  later, 
namely,  on  November  13,  1769,  he  attests  another 
marriage  in  the  same  church  (No.  39),  and  to  this 
entry  he  signs  his  name,  in  very  fair  handwriting 
for  a  boy  of  that  age,  "  Horatio  Nelson."  The 
persons  thus  honoured  were  Elizabeth  Spurgin  and 
Thomas  Maaainger,  and  Hannah  Pinner  and  Peter 
Dennis,  respectively.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  both 
of  these  entries  Dr.  Nelson  has  omitted  the  word 
"  seven"  before  the  "  hundred,"  though  each  has 
in  figures  >t  the  top  of  the  page  the  correct  date  of 
the  year,  1769,  and  that  though  the  names  of  the 
parties  are  entered  in  the  body  of  the  register  in 
proper  order,  the  man  first  and  then  the  woman, 
the  bride  always  signs  before  her  husband. 

Nelson's  bapti*<  or  in  the  same  church 

shows  he  was  h«Pt  /  ,|  in  the  year  1758  as 
"Horatio  son  of  Klnm  ,<1  and  Catherine  Nelson, 
born  sept  29,  biipt^e.l  oct.  9th  privately,  pub- 
lickly  nov.  15  ";  entered  at  the  top  of  a  page  in 


the  register,  to  which  there  has  been  appended  in 
the  margin,  in  a  later  hand,  a  note  "  Invested  in  the 
Ensigns  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath 
at  St.  James',  April  27th,  1797.  Rear  Admiral  of 
the  [word  illegible]  1797.  Created  Lord  Nelson 
of  the  Nile  of  Burnham  thorpe,  1798";  and  then 
a  sentence  in  Latin,  not  quite  visible  in  my  photo- 
graph ;  in  fact,  the  writing  is  so  crowded  in  the 
margin,  and  so  near  the  binding,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  a  perfect  photograph  of  it  without  taking 
the  book  to  pieces.  The  words  t  have  mentioned 
as  not  legible  are  merely  so  in  the  photographs 
lying  before  me  (rather  amateurish),  the  originals 
being  quite  easy  to  read. 

In  this  connexion  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
say  a  word  about  the  register  of  Nelson's  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Nisbet.     I  always  understood  that  if 
Nelson  had  left  an  heir  to  succeed  to  the  title, 
there  would  have  been  some  difficulty  in  proving 
this  marriage.     How  this  is,  in  fact,  I  cannot  say ; 
I  have,  however,  made  inquiries  into  the  matter, 
and  find  that  there  is  in  existence  something  that 
purports  to  be  a  record  of  this  marriage,  and  that 
photographs  have  been  taken  of  it.     Of  its  value 
as  a  record  I  cannot  speak.     A  clergyman  who 
possesses  a  photograph  of  it  has  kindly  sent  me  a 
MS.  copy  of  the  entry,  but  I  gather  from  his  letter 
that  it  is  taken  from  the  page  of  a  book  containing 
"  copies  of  registers  by  a  later  hand."    As  this 
register,  whether  authentic  or  not,  does  not  con- 
tain  any  signatures  whatever,  either  of  bride  or 
bridegroom  or  officiating  minister,  and  besides  is 
not  in  England,  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  trace  it  out  any  further.     The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  entry,  which  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen   before  in  print:   "1787,  March   11. 
Horatio  Nelson,  Esq.,  captain  of  His  Majesty's  ship 
Boreas,  to  Frances  Herbert  Nisbet,  Widow."  Con- 
idering  the  position  of  the  parties  at  the  time, 
one  would  think  that  an  authentic  register  of  this 
marriage  ought  to  be  forthcoming  from  Nevis  or 
some  other  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  if  any 
of  your  readers  could  put  me  on  the  trace  of  it  I 
should  be  much  obliged. 

Nelson  always  had  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart 
or  Burnham  Thorpe,  and  it  is  contemplated,  in 
aid  of  the  building  fund  of  the  church,  now  in  pro- 
cess of  restoration,  to  have  these  original  entries 
>hotographed  and  reproduced,  for  which  purpose 
he  Autotype   Society  have  been  communicated 
eith.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  correspondent 
who  has  had  experience  in  the  matter  of  these 
eproductions  would  kindly  give  me  the  benefit  of 
t  by  writing  to  me  direct.      W.  O.  WOODALL. 

Scarborough. 

LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS. 

(Continued  from  p.  184.) 

A  few  disconnected  facts  have  still  to  be  set 
own,  but  those  of  most  importance  appertaining 
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to  the  Fields  themselves  have  now  been  passed  in 
review.  When  the  above  facts  are  duly  catalogued 
I  propose  to  take  a  sort  of  survey  of  heterogeneous 
matters  relating  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
and  localities  adjacent.  Great  Queen  Street,  for 
instance,  is  almost  as  interesting,  nay  perhaps  quite 
as  interesting,  as  the  Fields  in  personal  anecdote, 
but  it  falls  far  short  of  the  latter  in  picturesque 
beauty,  and  has  no  Lindsey  House  enshrining  the 
genius  of  our  pictorial  super-Roman  Inigo,  the  man 
who  translated  into  English  and  fitted  for  adoption 
into  England  and  her  garden-homes  the  continental 
classic  Renaissance.  When  the  adjacent  propin- 
quity has  been  traversed— which,  if  we  like  to  be 
uncomplimentary,  may  be  called  "  a  tramp  through 
Clare  Market  and  St.  Giles"— I  could  wish  to  return 
to  the  Fields,  and  make  a  sort  of  house-visita- 
tion, without  regard  to  rotation  or  chronology, 
my  desire  being  merely  to  bring  together  in 
connexion  with  the  spot  as  much  personal  refer- 
ence—be it  gossip,  biography,  or  history,  no  matter 
which — as  will  yield  a  body  of  humanity,  and,  if 
possible,  give  permanence  to  the  memories  that 
are  already  hovering  there.  This,  if  well  done, 
would  rise  into  a  strain  of  poetry  in  an  inverted 
order,  that  would  conjure  out  of  "  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  "  some  body  and  semblance  of  reality. 

One  of  these  points  that  touches  the  Fields 
direct,  and  not  the  houses  in  it,  is  as  follows. 
When  the  colonels,  during  the  Commonwealth's 
ascendency,  conferred  with  Parliament,  they  drew 
up  their  regiments  here.  The  movement  was  really 
an  act  of  insubordination,  and  intended  as  a 
menace  to  the  House.  Cromwell  for  a  long  while 
encouraged  this  species  of  military  insubordination. 
If  he  had  been  the  honest  man  that  Dr.  Rawson 
Gardiner,  wishing  to  steer  a  safe  middle  course, 
would  now  have  us  to  believe  him  to  be,  he  would 
have  put  an  instant  stop  to  any  such  demonstra- 
tion and  covert  threat  of  force.  You  might  as  well 
try  to  make  Napoleon  honest.  Men  cannot  play 
empire  stakes  and  remain  honest.  They  must  be 
enthusiasts,  like  Joan  of  Arc,  half  hallowed,  or 
else  pirates,  ready  to  sail  through  any  sea  of  blood. 
Napoleon  and  Cromwell  plead  law  and  order  as 
their  motives,  but  their  acts  are  those  undeviat- 
ingly  of  Red  Sea  pirates.  Those  who  bless  or  those 
who  curse  them  may  be  right ;  the  lukewarm  man, 
with  his  middle  verdict,  must  be  wrong. 

Sir  Philip  Warwick,  writing  of  this  affair,  says  : 
"So  several  members  meeting  at  the  Speaker's 
house,  thither  came  diverse  of  the  colonels.  They 
draw  up  the  regiments  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields" 
('Memoirs  Chas.  I.,'  ed.  1701,  p.  410). 

There  is  no  other  square  in  London,  nor  the 
world,  perhaps,  whose  three  inhabited  sides  have 
three  distinctive  names  such  as  this  has.*  Portugal 


*  The  naming  of  sides  was  a  fashion  of  the  day. 
Probably  it  was  found  desirable  before  numbering  had 
been  adopted.  Southampton,  now  Bloomsbury  Square, 


Row,  Arch  Row,  and  Holborn,  or  Newman's, 
Row.  These  names  are  not  inscribed,  but  New- 
man's Row  is  written  up  on  the  three  or  four  small 
houses  that  run  northward  and  overlook  the 
Lincoln's  Inn  Gardens  from  their  front  windows, 

hich  have  an  eastern  exposure. 

There  is  a  strange  remark  in  Knight's  '  London  * 
(iv.  370),  referring,  indeed,  to  Chancery  Lane,  but 
still  more  applicable  here  to  the  Fichew  Fields  of 
Law  :  "  More  misery,  injustice,  and  rapacity  have 
originated  in  its  neighbourhood  than  in  any  other 
part  of  London. "  Let  us  close  this  branch  of  the 
topic  with  the  following  from  Noorthouck : — 

"  As  noble  a  square  as  this  is,  it  has  no  suitable 
carriage  way  into  it  on  any  side ;  and  has  no  direct 
street  leading  into  it  either  from  Holborn  or  the  Strand  : 
though  two  streets  into  Holborn  are  half  prepared  at 
Great  and  Little  Turnstile,  for  completing ;  and  though 
one  might  so  easily  be  made  in  the  centre  between  them; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  street  at  the  south-east 
corner,  where  there  are  no  buildings  of  any  consideratio» 
to  obstruct  continuing  it  from  Carey  Street  into  the 
Strand"  (Noorthouck,  p.  741). 

The  above,  instead  of  being  a  defect,  is  that  which, 
constitutes  the  actual  charm  of  the  place.  Nothing 
would  be  gained  by  opening  a  thoroughfare  through 
it  that  cannot  be  better  achieved  without  opening 
it.  The  destruction  of  its  present  privacy  would 
be  wanton  in  itself  and  quite  useless  to  the  public. 
Though  out  of  all  time  and  order,  I  want  room 
here  for  a  little  episode  touching  Russell.  We 
ought  to  record  what  was  reckoned  for  a  very 
fine  saying  of  his  to  Gilbert  Burnet.  "Here, 
sir,"  said  he,  giving  his  watch  ;*  "  take  this ; 
it  shows  time.  I  am  going  into  eternity,  and 
shall  have  no  longer  any  need  of  it."  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  sententious  man,  fond  of  uttering 
deliberate  fine  things.  When  he  parted  with 
Lady  Russell  at  Newgate,  he  exclaimed,  "  Now  the 
bitterness  of  death  is  over."  One  feels  inclined 
here  to  ask,  "Why  not  overpast?"  Noble, 
the  continuator  of  Granger,  who,  in  spite  of 
Carlyle's  sneer,  never  lets  a  fine  thing  pass  him 
without  catching  it,  records  the  pathetic  reply  of 
Russell's  father  to  James  II. ,  who,  in  the  tottering 
hour  of  his  abdication  addressed  him  with,  "My 
lord,  you  are  a  good  man,  and  may  do  me  some 
service."  "Sir,"  was  the  reply,  "I  am  old.  '. 
had  a  son,  who  might  have  served  your  Majesty 
had  he  lived."  This  retribution  was  singularly 
just  if,  as  Burnet  tells  us  was  the  case,  the  Duke 
of  York  had  shown  such  bitterness  to  Lord  Russel 
as  to  have  tried  to  incite  the  king  to  cause  tl 
execution  to  take  place  in  front  of  his  own  house  in 


had  also  its  sides  named.    They  also  were  called  "  rows," 
as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Peter  Cunningham.    ] 
here  no  vestige  survives  of  the  practice. 

*  One  would  like  to  know  how  this  watch  got  into 
the  possession  of  the  Russells  again.     I  hear  that  it 
now  at  the  estate  offices  of  the  Bedford  property,  in 
Montague   Street,  by  the  Museum.     Did  Burnet  1 
queath  it  to  Lady  Rachel  1 
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Southampton  Square.  My  opinion  is  that  if 
there  were  just  cause  for  the  execution  at  all, 
that  was  the  right  spot  of  all  the  world  for  it  to 
take  place  in.  Those,  like  the  present,  however, 
were  strange  times  for  getting  justice  out  of  law. 
They  fined  Sir  Samuel  Bernardiston  10,000/.  for 
merely  saying  in  1684  that  Russell's  plot  was  a 
sham.  The  punishment  is  preposterous;  but  I 
cannot  see  any  ground  for  the  constant  out- 
cry that  has  been  made  upon  the  injustice  of 
Russell's  sentence.  His  papers  seized  show  that 
lie  was  plotting  ;  and  his  own  defence,  as  I  see  it, 
admits  the  fact.  What  his  intentions  were  towards 
the  king  if  he  succeeded  we  have  only  his  word  for, 
which  those  can  accept  who  like.  Under  pressure 
of  trial  for  his  life,  they  might  appear,  even  to 
himself,  very  different  from  what  they  would  have 
been  blossoming  out  under  the  irresponsibilities 
engendered  of  success.  In  such  circumstances 
men  know  themselves  as  little  as  others  know 
them.  I  entertain  something  approaching  con- 
tempt for  Lord  Russell's  abilities,  and  the  greatest 
quality  that  I  discover  in  him  is  an  inordinate 
vanity.  He  owes — or,  at  least,  seems  to  me  to 
owe_to  party  spirit  all  that  has  accrued  to  him  of 
glory,  and  to  the  same  exaggerating  lens  his  wife 
owes  muck  of  hers.  Some  categorical  fellow  has 
ruled  that  "fair  play  is  an  Englishman's  birth- 
right." I  think  he  seldom  gets  it,  or  justice 
either.  But  if  "  all  the  imaginations  of  man's  heart 
are  only  evil  continually,"  where  is  recognition  of 
these  things  to  come  from  ?  Englishman  and  alien 
alike  will  be  badly  served.  Only  let  us  give  up 
the  bunkum  of  the  British  proverb.  It  is  mere 
bounce.  C.  A.  WARD. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ETYMOLOGY  OF  "  COACH." 

(Concluded  from  p.  224.) 

For  a  long  time  now  it  has  been  a  moot  point 
among  philologists  whether  the  French  word  cache 
was  derived  from  the  Italian  cocchio*  or  vice  vend 
But  before  embarking  on  etymologies,  we  ought  to 
be  told  what  a  French  coche  really  was — a  point  not 
to  be  settled  so  easily,  as  we  saw — and  we  ought  to 
know  more  also  of  the  history  of  the  word  itself. t 

*  For  some  inexplicable  reason  the  new    '  Stanford 

Dictionary '  epella  the  Italian  name  persistently  cocao, 

which  is  not  u  vehicle  but  a  "  guecio  del  granchio  [shell 

of  the  cruyfish],  coqudle."     Cf.   Ferrari  and  Caccia's 

1  Gran  Dizionario  '  (Paris,  1879).    In  the  Calepin  of!594. 

on  is  rendered  in  Italian  aa  '  cocchio,  caretta." 

Jf.  uUo  rhfda,  in  the  extract  given  (ante,  p.  184)  from 

the  same  dictionary. 

f  The  only  quotation  Littre  gives  for  the  early  use  of 
the  word  is  from  Henry  IV.'s  letter  to  Sully.  Another 
instance  I  have  found  occurs  in  Pierre  de  I'Estoile'e 
'  Journal '  (ed.,  Paris,  1875,  ii.  134),  wherein  it  is  stated 
that  the  ladies  followed  the  pilgrims  "  dans  ung  coche  " 
<in  1583).  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  word  in 
any  dictionary  of  Old  French. 


The  same  remark  applies  to  Italian  cocchiv. 
Curiously  enough,  we  owe  the  earliest  piece  of  in- 
formation of  any  value  about  Italian  cocchi  to  the 
English  ambassador  at  Venice,  Dr.  Peter  Vannes. 
When  writing  to  Mary,  his  royal  mistress,  from 
Padua,  on  Sept.  18,  1556,  about  the  death  of 
Edward,  Lord  Courtenay,  eighteenth  Earl  of  Devon, 
he  states  that  the  earl,  wishing  to  avoid  the  journey 
by  water  and  to  save  his  horses,  had  travelled  from 
Venice  to  Padua  by  "  certain  waggons  called 
caches,*  very  shaking  and  uneasy  to  my  judgment." 
Unfortunately  he  does  not  enlighten  us  as  to  what 
these  vehicles  were  like. 

Count  Gozzadini  published  in  1862  a  book  on 
the  subject  of  carriages,  entitled  *  Delle  Antiche 
Carrozze.'  The  author  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
'  Cronaca  del  Lapini,'  that  vehicles  of  the  genus 
cocchio  began  to  be  used  at  Florence  in  1534  ;  that 
there  were  not  any  cocchi  seen  there  before  the  date 
mentioned,  and  that  the  first  specimens  were  made 
abroad  (di  fuora)  and  imported  by  "  certe  Signore 
dette  Marchesane  di  Massa."  At  Bologna,  he 
continues,  "e  memoria,"  that  a  rich  silk  merchant 
of  the  name  of  Saraceni  had  a  cocchio  made  in 
1535,  according  to  the  Ghiselli  chronicle ;  and 
that  prior  to  that  date  only  carrette  were  in  use  in 
that  town.  He  does  not,  however,  state  what  a 
cocchio  was  like,  and  only  mentions  that  the  differ- 
ence between  a  carretta  and  a  carrozza  was  that 
the  body  of  the  latter  was  "suspended,  i.e., 
swinging  "  (la  cassa  sospesa,  cioe  ondulante),  and 
the  one  of  the  former  was  not,  but  rested  directly 
on  the  axles  without  any  springs  or  braces. 

According  to  the  same  author,  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  carrozze  on  Italian  soil  seems  to  date  from 
about  the  year  1550.  The  author  does  not  always 
express  himself  very  clearly,  and  hence  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  know  whether  he  means  a  cocchio 
or  a  carrozza.  Moreover,  he  does  not  always  give 
his  authority  for  a  statement,  and  when  he  does, 
he  omits  to  give  chapter  and  verse.  And  as,  more- 
over, he  seldom  condescends  to  reproduce  the 
original  text,  it  is  often  difficult  to  dissect  a  state- 
ment and  to  know  how  much  of  it  is  derived  from 
an  ancient  chronicler  and  how  much  is  the  modern 
author's  comment  thereon.  For  the  same  reasons 
one  can  never  be  sure  by  what  name  the  vehicle  is 
actually  mentioned  in  the  original  source. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  owing  to  this  slovenly 
way  of  treating  carriages  that  their  history  is  so 
much  obscured.  Some  painters  are  also  great 
sinners  in  this  respect.  There  is,  e.g.,  a  Dutch 
picture  in  Hampton  Court  Palace  (No.  62),  by  an 
unnamed  artist,  showing  the  scene  of  Charles  II.  of 
England  taking  leave  of  the  Dutch  States  when 
embarking  at  Scheveningen.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  royal  coach  is  "absconded,"  as  heralds 
would  say,  by  some 'flags  in  the  foreground,  but 


*  This'quotation  IB  aa  old  aa  the  earliest  one  given  in 
the'N.  E.  D.' 
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sufficient  of  it  remains  visible  to  show  tb  t  the 
body  of  the  vehicle  is  not  suspended.     fi     here 
were  no  evidence  to  prove  the  contrary,  on«>  woul 
naturally  feel  inclined  to  conclude,  therefore,  tba 
hanging  coaches  were  unknown  in  the  Netherlandi 
in  1660.     But  fortunately  there  is  another  picture 
in  the  same  collection  (No.  334),  by  Palamedes,  a 
careful  and  painstaking  artist,  curiously  enough 
representing  an  embarkation   scene  at  the   very 
same  place,  in  which  there  is  a  coach  the  body  o 
which  is  very  clearly  shown  to  be  swinging  by 
braces  fixed  to  upright  pillars.     Palamedes   was 
born  in  1607,  and  died  in  1638. 

Beckmann,  in  particular,  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
blamed  for  many  wrong  ideas  prevalent  about  the 
history  of  carriages.  Thus,  for  instance,  be  states 
that  "  in  the  works  which  speak  of  the  papal  cere 
monies  there  is  no  mention  of  a  state  coach  or  body 
coachmen,  but  of  state  horses  or  state  mules.' 
This  may  be  true  as  a  rule,  but  there  was  at  least 
one  exception  mentioned  by  Gozzadini.  Pope 
Gregory  X.  entered  Milano  in  1273  in  a  carretta 
"cosa  che  in  quei  tempi  (dice  Guilini)  non  era 
ancora  usata  fra  noi,  e  dalle  finestre  di  quella  dava 
la  benedizione  al  popolo."  This,  besides  several 
other  instances  given  by  Gozzadini,  proves  also 
that  covered  carriages  were  known  long  before  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  earliest  date  of  their  use 
known  to  Beckmann. 

In  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  Magyar  word 
Jcocsi  itself,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  it  has  been  held  that  the  word  was 
originally  an  adjective,  meaning  ("  apparently,"  as 
Dr.  Murray  cautiously  remarks)  "  of  Kocs "  (a 
village  south  of  Komdrom,  in  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  between  Gyor  and  Buda),  the  full 
original  name  of  the  vehicle  being  kocsi  szeker,  i.e., 
a  Kocs  cart  Thus  Broderithus,  the  well-known 
Hungarian  prelate,*  in  describing  the  battle  of 
Mohacs  (1526),  writes,  "[de]  levibus  curribus, 
quos  nos  [Hungari]  a  loco,  kotczi  appellamus." 
But  it  was  through  Herberstein  that  the  little 
village  gained  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  it  was 
through  him  also  that  what  I  suspect  to  be  a  false 
etymology  was  disseminated.  Dr.  Murray — on  the 
authority  of,  I  believe,  Hildebrand  in  Grimm- 
states  that  the  full  original  name  kocsi  szeker  was 
in  use  up  till  the  eighteenth  century.  If  that  was 
so,  how  is  it  that  painstaking  Cornides  has  not 
been  able  to  discover  a  single  instance  to  prove 
that  the  full  name  ever  existed,  and  only  surmises 
that  it  did  once  exist ;  and  how  can  it  be  explained 
that  not  a  single  quotation  can  be  found  for  its  use 
in  the  recently  published  *  Lexicon  Linguae  Hun- 
garicae  JEivi  Antiquioris '  either  ? 

The  earliest  quotations  given  by  Oornides  are : 
1494,  "currum  kochy  "  and  "  pro  kochy."  Hilde- 
brand gives  :  1499  "cocius  currus,"  but  I  have  not 

*  Cf.  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII.  passim. 


been  able  to  see  the  full  text  from  which  he  quotes.* 
Granted,  however,  that  the  form  cocius  did  once 
exist,  one  would  like  to  know  what  the  Magyar 
suffix  -i  is  doing  in  the  Latin  adjective.  As  Kocs 
is  the  name  of  the  place, f  the  Latin  adjective 
should  clearly  be  kocsensis  and  not  cocius,  which 
latter  is  evidently  not  meant  for  an  adjective,  but 
only  for  a  Latinized  form  of  the  Magyar  noun. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  word  occurring  at 
least  four  times  in  the  works  of  Tinddy,  the 
national  poet  of  Hungary  (1540-1555),  is  spelt 
by  him  kucsi  in  every  instance.  Melius  (1568) 
and  another  Hungarian  writer  of  the  same  century 
adopted  the  same  spelling. 

The  etymology  deriving  the  name  of  the  vehicle 
from  the  name  of  the  village  crops  up  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  or  perhaps  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Etymologies  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  just  then  very  much  in  vogue  in  Hun- 
gary. It  was  about  that  time  that,  by  sheer 
inspiration  and  following  up  a  faint  clue  furnished 
by  a  name,  some  historians  discovered  in  the  J4?z 
people  descendants  of  the  Jazygse  Metanastse, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  while  others  saw  in  them 
remnants  of  the  Philistines  of  the  Bible.  To  that 
period  belongs  also  the  discovery  that  the  Ruma- 
nians were  remnants  of  the  early  Dacian  natives  or 
descendants  of  the  Roman  immigrants  into  that 
province. 

^As  we  have  no  information  about  the  early 
bistory  of  the  word,  it  would  be  merely  an  act  of 
divination,  according  to  Hovelack,  to  suggest  some 
other  etymology  of  kocsi.  I  may,  however,  point 
out  that,  though  ending  with  an  it  the  word  is  not 
necessarily  an  adjective,  and  may  be  the  diminu- 
tive form  of  some  unknown  noun.  Thus  we  have 
bdcsi  from  bdtya  for  "  elder  brother  "or  "uncle," 
neni  from  nine  for  "  elder  sister  "  or  "  aunt,"  and 
many  diminutive  forms  of  Christian  names,  as 
Jancsi,  Feri,  Zsuzsi,  Mari,  that  is,  "  Jack,  Frank, 
Susie,^  and  little  Mary/'  from  Jdnos,  Ferencz, 
Zsuzsdna,  Mdria.  There  are  also  the  modern 
Magyarized  diminutive  forms  of  foreign  nouns,  such 
as,  e.g.,  pdntli,  rekli,  lajbi,  kifli,  and  many  others. 

It  is  not  impossible,  notwithstanding  what 
Ginzrot,  Beckmann,  and  others  assert,  without 
>roof,  to  the  contrary,  that  the  pilentum  of  the 
Romans  continued  through  centuries  to  be  in  use 
n  Italy  ;  and  that  hanging  carriages  were  intro- 


*  Hildebrand  gives  the  reference  as  "  Neuer  lit.  An- 
eiger,  1806,  p.  48."  Could  some  one  kindly  give  me  a 
uller  quotation?  I  cannot  find  the  periodical  in  the 
Jritish  Museum. 

f  Several  authors,  including  Cornides  himself  and  the 
lakluyt  editor  among  others,  give  the  name  of  the 
illage  as  Kitsee  ;  but  the  geographical  position  of  this 
oes  not  agree  with  the  one  assigned  to  it  in  Herber- 
tein's  '  Itinerary.'  Besides,  it  is  only  the  German  name 
f  a  place  called  KSpcseny  in  Magyar.  It  is  in  the 
ounty  of  Mosony,  on  the  Danube,  close  to  the  Austrian 
oundary. 
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duced  into  Hungary  from  Italy  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  of  the  ADJOU  dynasty  ;  but  a  swinging 
carriage,  as  we  have  seen,  was  always  called  a 
hinto",  hintd  tzeker,  or  hinto  Icocsi  in  Magyar. 
Vehicles  of  some  sort  for  carrying  people  about  the 
country  were  in  use  in  Hungary  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Stephen  I.  (1000-1038),  and  may  or  may 
not  have  been  of  Italian  origin,  But  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  Magyar  name  Icocsi  was  de- 
rived from  cocchio  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
because  in  that  case  its  Hungarian  name  would  be 
koki  and  not  Icocsi.  Diez*  simply  ignores  Icocsi, 
or  perhaps  tacitly  assumes  that  it  is  of  Slavonic 
origin.  The  name  of  the  vehicle  is  the  same  in 
Polish  as  in  Hungarian,  but  then  Prince  Nicholas 
Radzivil,  a  Pole,  writing  from  Vilna,  in  Poland,  in 
1560,  sends  an  "  ungaricum  [and  not  a  polonicum] 
currum,  kotczi  vulgo"  to  the  Duke  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  In  Bohemian  also  it  is  koci  vux  (i.  e.,  kocsi 
cart),  showing  that  koci  alone  would  not  convey 
any  meaning  to  a  Czech,  and  hence  it  was  found 
necessary  to  add  the  vernacular  vuz  to  explain 
what  it  meant. 

The  Hungarian  writer  Benkb  goes  so  far  as  to 
state  that  the  word  kocsi  is  derived  from  German 
kutsche ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Hungarians 
would  invent  a  vehicle  according  to  their  own 
notion  and  then  give  it  a  German  name.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Icocsi  is  a  com- 
paratively modern  name  for  the  vehicle,  and  that  it 
was  previously  called  kola  or  kdlya,  or  simply  szektr 
(that  is  car  or  cart).  We  have  "unum  currum 
cola  vocatum  cum  duobus  equis  "  in  a  deed  of  the 
year  1434,  and  "  curriferorum  nostrorum  szekeres 
yocati "  in  a  royal  charter  of  1255.  L.  L.  K. 


SHELLEY.— Of  celebrated  poets  Shelley  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  most  imitative  ;  and  assuredly  he  does 
not  improve  his  originals  as  Milton  and  Gray 
generally  do.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  following 
parallels  have  not  been  observed  before.  It  is 
not,  however,  very  likely  that  I  should  have  dis- 
covered them  all  :— 

Within  the  silent  centre  of  the  earth 
My  mansion  is,  wherein  I  live  insphered. 

Of  this  dim  §pot  which  mortals' call  the  world. 

'  Song  of  a  Spirit.' 

Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court 
My  innnnion  is  where  those  immortal  shapes 
>f  bright  aerial  spirits  live  insphered. 

Ahove  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
uhich  men  call  Earth.  Mi'.ton's  '  Comus  ' 

ost  William,  thou  in  whom 
Some  hrurht  spirit  lived  and  did 
That  decaying  robe  consume. 

'  To  W.lliam  Shelley.' 


•w  find  that  Diex  has  been  anticipated  by  De  la 
Cerdtt,  who  before  him  has  derived  Spanish  cache  from 
Latin  concha. 


A  fiery  soul  which,  working  out  its  way,     \ 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay.       Dryden. 
And  his  own  thoughts  along  that  rugged  way 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and  their  prey. 

'  Adona'is.' 

And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds, 
E'er  since  pursue  me.  '  Twelfth  Night.' 

But  Shakspeare  was  not  the  first  who  made  use  of 
the  idea. 

The  broken  lily  lies — the  storm  is  overpast. 

'Adonaie.' 

Oh  !  have  you  seen  a  lily  pale 
When  beating  rains  descend  ? 

Tickell. 

She  drooped  like  a  lily  beat  down  by  the  hail. 
The  resemblance  of  certain  lines  in  '  Hellas ' 
to  a  passage  in  the  '  Tempest '  I  know  has  beer 
remarked. 

Olimpio.  Did  you  not  call  1 
Beatrice.  When1? 

Olimpio.  Now. 

Marzio.  The  old  man 

Stirred  in  his  sleep,  and  said,  "  God  hear,  oh  !  hear 
A  father's  cur*e  !    What  art  thou  not  our  father  ? " 
And  then  he  laughed.    I  knew  it  was  the  ghost 
Of  my  dead  father  speaking  through  his  lips, 
And  could  not  kill  him.  '  The  Cenci. 

Lady  Macbeth.  Had  he  not  resembled 

My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  it. 

Did  not  you  speak? 

Macbeth.  When] 

Lady  Macbeth.  Now.  'Macbeth.' 

Giacomo  (lighting  the  lamp).  And  yet  once  quenched 

cannot  thus  relume 
My  father's  life.  '  The  Gene 

Othello.  Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  ligo 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore. 
But  once  put  out  thy  light. 

Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 

That  can  thy  light  relume.  '  Othello.' 

But  I  will  conclude  by  pointing  out  a  passage 
where  Shelley  is  the  imitated,  not  the  imitator. 
He  has  a  fine  line  in  the  '  Prometheus  Unbound,' 

When  soul  meets  soul  on  lovers'  lips. 
The  late  Lord  Tennyson   has  appropriated   the 
thought,  perhaps  unconsciously, — 
And  our  spirits  rushed  together  at  the  touching  of  the 
lips. 

E.  YARDLKY. 

CHRISTIAN  HUYG  ENS. —When  Arnold  Vinnen, 
Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  pub- 
lished in  1645  his  edition  of  Justinian's  'Institutes 
he  dedicated  it  "  Nobilissimis  atque  Ornatissimis 
AdolescentibuSjConstantinoetChristianoHugeniis, 
Fratribus  germanis,  Magni  illius  Constantini, 
Toparchse  Zulichemii  &c.  Filiis,"  and  in  so  doing 
he  thus  prophesied  the  future  greatness  of  the 
astronomer,  then  sixteen  years  old  :  "  Omnia 
magna  &  prceclara  a  vobis  expectare  jubemur. 
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Etenim  si  ex  studiis  hujus  aetatis  vestrse,  tanquam 
ex  herbis,  quantse  fruges  industries  futurae  sint 
recte  conjiciinus,  nemini,  cum  ad  justam  setatem 
perveneritis,   ingenio    aut    eruditione    concessur 
estis"  (ed.  Elzevir,  Amstel.,  1663).     Latin  verse 
by  Constantinus  Huygens,  the  father,  are  prefixed 
See  '  N.  &  Q.,'  1"  S.  iii.  423 ;  4»  S.  ii.  358.  "  Th< 
Celestial  Worlds  discover'd  :  or,  Conjectures  con 
cerning  the  Inhabitant*,  plants  and  productions  o 
the  worlds  in  the  planets.     Written  in  Latin  by 
Christianus  Huygens,  and  inscrib'd  to  his  Brothe 
Constantino  Huygens,  late  Secretary  to  his  Majesty 
K.  William,"  was  published  at  London,  1698. 

W.  0.  B. 

"  MARINIERE."  (See  8th  S.  iv.  221.)— PROF 
TOMLINSON,  in  a  note  on  "  The  Stone  that  loveth 
Iron,"  tells  us  that  the  "early  form  of  the  compass 
is  referred  to  under  the  name  of  mariniere  in  a 
French  poem  at  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury/' in  the  lines  which  he  cites  in  the  following 
form  :— 

Un  art  font  qui  mentir  ne  peut, 

Par  la  vertue  de  la  vnariniere, 

Un  pierre  laide  et  bruniere 

Ou  le  fers  volontiers  se  joint. 

PROF.  TOMLINSON  tells  us  that  the  author  is  Guiot 
de  Provins,  adding  in  a  note  that  "some  authorities 
assign  the  poem  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  give  the  author's  name  as  Hugo  Bertius." 
As  I  had  never  heard  of  an  Old  French  word  mari- 
niere, used  in  the  sense  of  compass,  I  proceeded  to 
consult  Godefroy's  dictionary  on  the  subject  with- 
out delay.  I  found  that  mariniere  only  occurs  in 
Godefroy  in  the  sense  of  a  woman  mariner.  I  also 
found  the  word  marinette.  This  word  is  explained 
as  meaning  compass,  "  selon  Littr6."  Littre,  how- 
ever, produces  no  quotation  as  evidence  for  its  exist- 
ence. Godefroy  gives  a  quotation  which  happens 
to  be  a  version  of  the  lines  cited  by  PROF.  TOM- 
LINSON ;  they  are  as  follows  : — 

Un  art  font  qui  mentir  ne  puet, 

Par  vertu  de  la  marinette, 

Une  pierre  laide  et  noirette, 

Ou  li  fers  volontiers  se  joint. 

These  lines  are  not  copied  by  Godefroy  from  any 
MS. ;  they  are  taken  from  H.  Eatienne's '  De  la  Pre- 
cellence  du  langage  Frar^oi?,'  a workwhich  appeared 
in  1579.  Estienne  cites  them  as  the  text  of  Hugues 
de  Bersi,  but  they  really  belong  to  a  poem  by  Guiot 
de  Provins,  who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  lines  are  quoted  as  authority 
for  "  marinette,"  one  of  two  words  "  qui  sont  fort 
notables,"  to  use  Estienne's  expression.  The  rest 
of  the  story  may  be  told  in  Godefroy's  words  : — 

"  Ce  mot  [marinetle}  justifie  seulement  par  1'exemple 
que  cite  Henri  Estienne,  aurait  etc  selon  Wolfart,  forge* 
par  Fauchet,  dont  Manage  a  repete  1'erreur.  Les  manu- 
scrits  de  ce  texte  portent  maniere  et  manette" 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  from  what 
edition  of  Guiot  PROF.  TOMLINSON  has  obtained 


his  mariniere.     So  far  as  I  know  this  word  is  un- 
known in  Old  French  in  the  sense  of  a  compass. 
In  Cotgrave  I  find  the  following  entries  : — 
"  Marinette,  the  Loadstone  (an  old  vrord)." 
"  Pierre  marinitre,  the  Adamant,  or  Loadstone." 

A.  L.  MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 

LIDDBLL  AND  SCOTT. — Those  university  and 
public-school  men  to  whom  the  above  combination 
of  names  is  familiar  will  be  amused  to  find  the 
names  of  the  two  famous  editors  of  a  Greek  lexicon 
accidentally  joined  together  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  writes  in  'The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth '(chap,  xii.): 

"She  looks  too  modest to  deserve  the  usage 

which  the  wild  Scot  of  Galloway  or  the  devil's 
legion  from  the  Liddell  are  like  to  afford  her."  The 
italics,  of  course,  are  mine. 

E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Ventnor. 

£The  names  Liddell  and  Scott  were  combined  some 
thirty  odd  years  ago  in  the  name  of  a  firm  (1  of  boot- 
makers)  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne.] 

PARISH  REGISTERS.— The  following  entry  in  the 
Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  the  Parish  of  Eden- 
bridge,  co.  Kent,'  shows  that  in  former  days 
parish  registers  were  subject  to  the  same  danger 
as  now,  of  being  lost,  by  being  borrowed  and  not 
returned  : — 

'  1725.— To  Edwd  Crittenden  for  Goeing  his  horse  and 
himself,  to  my  Lady  Seyliard's  in  S*  Jatne's  nere  ye  park 
London  for  the  old  register  books  and  bringing  ym  home, 
~.  6d." 

Lady  Seyliard  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
leiress  of  Sir  Sandys  Fortescue,  of  Fallapit,  co. 
Devon,  and  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Seyliard,  knight 
and  baronet,  who  was  buried  at  Edenbridge, 
Jan.  11,  1700/1.  With  the  death  of  her  son  as  an 
nfant  the  baronetcy  expired.  The  Seyliards  of 
Delaware  were  the  principal  family  of  note  in 
Menbridge,  and  she  had,  no  doubt,  borrowed  the 
registers  to  look  out  the  numerous  entries  of  the 
name  which  it  contains.  G.  L.  G. 

SEATS  RESERVED  IN  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  IN 
766.— 

"  Friday  morning  by  8  o'clock,  the  seats  in  the  House 
f  Commons  were  begun  to  be  taken  for  the  members,  by 
inning  down  a  ticket  with  their  names  in  such  seats  as 
hey  chose,  which  were -reserved  for  them  till  prayers 
egsn.  There  were  four  hundred  and  forty-two  members 
resent." — 'Annual  Register/  February  24,  p.  68. 

W.  P. 

"  SEND  HER  VICTORIOUS." — A  curious  instance 
f  painstaking  misconception  is  shown  in  an 
rticle  on  the  national  anthem  of  this  country 

which  appears  in  the  July  number  of  the  Gent. 

Mag.      The  writer  finds  the  phrase  "Send  her 
ictorious"    now  "absolutely  meaningless"  and 
f  perplexing,"  since  there  is  no  longer  a  James  II 
o  be  "  sent  victorious  "  across  from  France.    Yet, 
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of  course,  to  "  send  "  means  here  to  "  cause  to  be," 
and  the  incriminated  phrase  is  as  correct  etymo 
logically  as  it  is  in  other  respects. 

W.  F.  WALLER. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

THE  GORDONS  OF  THAT  ILK. — The  Gordons 
have  been  unfortunate  in  having  no  trustworthy 
historian,  and  the  published  genealogies  are  not 
altogether  consistent  with  what  is  found  in  records. 
The  following  pedigree  is  published  in  the  hope 
that  any  reader  able  to  do  so  will  kindly  correct 
what  is  faulty  : — 

1.  Sir  Adam   de   Gordon  married   Alicia   de 
Gordon  ('  Liber  de  Dry  burgh,'  p.  146),  had,— 

2.  Sir  Adam    de   Gordon,  kille'd  at    Dunbar, 
April  12,  1296  (?).    His  relict  Marjory  got  restitu- 
tion of  the  family  estates  Sept.  3,  1296  (Rymer, 
ii.  727). 

3.  Sir  Adam  de  Gordon  swore  fealty  to  Ed- 
ward I.  at  Elgin  July  28,  1296.     His  wife  was 
Annabella  ('  Reg.  de  Kalchou,'  p.  86).     He  had  a 
grant    of    Strathbogie    from    Brus    (Robertson's 
'Index,' ii.  40).  In  1319  he  and  his  son  Sir  Adam 
witness  various  deeds  ('  Melrose  Cartulary/  p.  388). 
He  must  have  died  in  the  reign  of  the  Bros  (Ibid., 
ii.  376),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, — 

4.  Sir  Adam,  who  confirms  his  father's  charter 
to  Melrose  in   the  reign  of  Brus  (Ibid.).    The 
various  genealogists  give  his  name  as  Alexander, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  Alexander.     In  1333  Sir 
Adam  and  Sir  William  Gordon  witness  a  charter 
by  Alexander  Purvays  to  Dryburgh  (*  Liber  de 
Dryburgh,'  p.  274).  He  fought  at  Halidon  (Hailes's 
'Annals'),  and  died  1351  (Straloch  MS.).     His 
son,— 

5.  John  was  taken  prisoner  at  Durham  ('Foedera/ 
iii.  350,  &c.).     He  was  released   1357,  and  had 
confirmation  of  Brus's  charter  of  Strathbogie,  as 
grandson  of  Sir  Adam,  the  original  grantee,  on 
March    20,  1357    (Gordon   Charters).     His    wife 
Elizabeth  bad  safe  conduct  to  England  ('Rotuli 
Scotia,'  i.  824).     They  had,— 

6.  Sir  John,  who  had  confirmation  of  Strathbogie 
from  King  Robert  II.,  as  great-grandson  of  Sir 
Adam,  on   June    16,    1376   ('Reg.    Mag.    Sig.,' 
Gordon  Charters) ;  also  had  confirmation  of  Strath- 
bogie from  King  Robert  III.,  whose  reign  began 
1390  (Robertson's  '  Index,'  147,  55).  He  witnesses 
charter  of  Andrew  Leslie  of  that  ilk,  May  30, 
1390  ('  Antiq.  Banff  and  Aberdeen,'  i.  540)  ;  died 
before  1395  (Ibid.,  iv.  162,  &c.);  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother, — 

7.  Sir  Adam  of  that  Ilk,  who  grants  obligation 
for  6U.  6s.  Sd.  to  William  of  Bard,  Lord  of  Kirk- 


wood,  on  June  2,  1398  (Kilsyth  Charters).^ He 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Keith, 
and  fell  at  Homildon  1402  ('  Scotichronicoo,'  xv. 
12). 

8.  Sir  John   Gordon,    son  of   the  foregoing, 
entered      into     a    contract     with     his     mother 
Elizabeth,  "now  spouse  of  Sir  Nicholas  Erskine 
of  Kinnoul,"  as  to  a  tack  of  her  terce,  on  Dec.  14, 
1406    (Kilayth    Charters).      The   lady    married 
for  her  third  husband  Thomas  Somyrvil — who  is 
party  with  her  to  a  precept  in    1431   (Forbes 
Charters).     Sir  John  Gordon  married  Lady  Agnes 
Douglas,  daughter  of  James  Douglas,  Lord  of  Dal- 
keith.     Agnes  was  relict  of  Sir  John  Livingstone 
of  Cullender,  killed  at  Homildon  in  1402,  and  was 
alive  as  relict  of  Sir  John  Gordon  of  that  ilk  in 
1428  (Kilsyth  Charters).     Sir  John  Gordon  died 
before  1408,  leaving  two  natural  children,  Jock  and 
Tarn  ('Antiq.  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,'  ii.  379).  His 
sister,— 

9.  Elizabeth  succeeded,  and  married  Sir  Alex- 
ander Seton  in  1408    (Gordon    Charters).      He 
became  Lord  Gordon,  and  died  between  1439  and 
1441  (Ibid.,  'Reg.  Mag.  Sig.').     His  son,— 

10.  Alexander,  master  of  Gordon,  created  Earl 
of  Huntly  before  July,  1445  ('Acts  Parl.  Scot.,' 
ii.  59 1 ;  'Reg.  Epis.  Moravien,'  219);  said  to  have 
married,  first,  Jean  Keith,  but  this  is  doubtful ; 
married,   secondly,    Egidia  Hay,  and  they   had 
charter  of  Tullibody,  Jan.  8, 1426  ('Reg.  Mag.  Sig.'). 
On  Nov.  26,  1438,  she  grants  him  a  charter  of 
Tullibody,  and  styles  him  "  her  beloved  kinsman' 
(Gordon  Charters).     He  appears  to  have  divorced 
her,  for   on   March   18,  1439,  he  is   married  to 
Elizabeth  Crichton,  and  has  charter  of  Strathbogie, 
&c.  (Ibid.};  while  on  August  7,  1440,  Egidia  Hay 
grants  a  charter  in  her  pure  widowhood  to  Sir 
William   Forbes   (Original  in    General    Register 
House).     Query,   who  was  Egidia  Hay's  second 
husband?  D.  MURRAY  ROSE. 

5,  Harpur  Street,  Bloomsbury. 

'BOOKS  IN  CHAINS.' — I  have  an  extra  illustrated 
and  annotated  copy  of  the  above  work  by  William 
Blades,  published  in  1890.  Since  that  date  very 
many  additional  examples  have  come  to  light. 
Those  which  have  been  noted  in  these  columns  I 
have,  of  course ;  but  many  others  have  escaped  my 
notice.  I  shall  therefore  feel  grateful  to  those 
who  will  inform  me  of  these,  giving,  if  possible,  a 
description  of  the  volumes,  their  condition,  if  still 
171  situ,  locality,  &c.,  either  through  these  columns 
or  direct.  W.  B.  GERISH. 

South  Town,  Great  Yarmouth. 

[See  7th  S.  i.  49, 152,  218,  318;  ii.  435.] 

APSHOVEN'S  'VILLAGE  FESTIVAL.' — May  I  in- 
quire through  the  medium  of  '  N.  &  Q./  the 
following  ?  Thomas  Apshoveu'a  'Village  Festival,' 
supposed  to  have  been  painted  earlier  than  1667. 
At  the  top  table  three  ladies  are  seated,  with  floral 
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wreaths  suspended  over  their  heads.  The  central 
lady  also  wears  a  crown.  Would  some  historical 
reader  kindly  inform  me  in  whose  honour  this 
festival  was  given,  and  the  year  1  G.  VACHER. 

COL.  STUART'S  'MILITARY  REMINISCENCES.' — 
I  am  unable  to  find  this  book,  and  think  I  may  not 
have  the  correct  title.  Col.  Stuart  was  in  the 
County  Down  Regiment  (now  Royal  Irish  Rifles)  ; 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  R.  Baines,  rector  of 
Upton-on-Severn.  The  book  must  have  been 
written  early  in  the  century.  A.  A.  BAINES. 

Union  Club,  Brighton. 

RUISDAEL. — I  am  desirous  of  knowing  the  value 
of  a  painting  on  wood  (landscape),  size  19  in.  by 
I5in.,  by  Ruisdael,  and  also  to  know  whether  there 
is  any  difference  in  the  value  of  paintings  by  Jacob 
Ruisdael  and  Solomon  Ruisdael,  his  brother.  I 
am  told  there  are  only  two  of  Ruisdael's  paintings 
in  the  National  Gallery;  but  do  not  know  if  this  is 
correct.  What  would  be  the  best  way  to  dispose 
of  above  painting ;  and  to  whom  should  the  painting 
be  shown  for  valuation  ?  J.  W. 

WILLIAM  STRODE,  M.P. — I  possess  a  very  fine 
and  interesting  holograph  letter  of  William  Strode, 
member  for  Beeralston  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
one  of  the  five  members  for  whose  arrest  in  Janu- 
ary, 1642,  King  Charles  was  so  anxious.  The 
letter,  which  is  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
and  dated  Aug.  11,  1642,  refers  to  military  events 
in  which  Strode  is  known  to  have  taken  a  part, 
so  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
identity  of  the  writer.  I  should,  however,  much 
like  to  vetify  this  autograph  by  comparing  it  with 
other  authenticated  handwriting  of  Strode's.  Can 
any  one  tell  me  where  such  a  thing  is  to  be  seen  ? 
I  understand  that  there  is  no  particle  of  his 
writing  in  the  British  Museum,  and  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  any  of  the  books  illustrated  with  fac- 
similes. CLERICUS. 

THE  DUEL  BETWEEN  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLING- 
TON AND  EARL  WINCHELSEA. — What  were  the 
exact  words  and  the  sequel  in  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords  which  led  to  this  ;  and  where  did  the  duel 
take  place,  and  on  what  date  ? 

GEO.  REDFORD. 

TOWN  OF  BERWICK. — Is  there  any  book  upon 
Berwick-pn-Tweed  which  gives  full  particulars  of 
the  families  of  its  chief  citizens  ?  I  only  know  of 
Fuller's  history  of  the  town,  published  in  1799,  and 
which  is  singularly  silent  on  the  subject. 

B.  FLORENCE  SCARLETT. 

SIR  CHARLES  EGERTON. — Two  knights  of  these 
names  were  made  by  James  I.,  one,  Sir  Charles 
Egerton,  "  of  Staffordshire/'  on  May  12,  1604;  the 
other  on  May  14, 1607.  One  of  these  was  elected 
M.P.  for  Ripon  in  November,  1645,  and  sat  until 
secluded  in  December,  1648.  Two  months  prior 


to  his  election,  and  upon  his  petition  to  the  House, 
he  was  ordered  to  be  paid  the  sum  of  300?.,  "  to- 
wards his  present  support,"  out  of  the  estates  of 
Yorkshire  delinquents  ('  Commons'  Journals').  He 
was  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Yorkshire  En- 
gagement in  1650,  and  in  1652  was  ordered  by  the 
Committee  for  Advance  of  Money,  sitting  at 
Haberdashers'  Hall,  to  show  cause  for  non-pay- 
ment of  300Z.  on  that  engagement.  In  his  petition 
for  discharge,  dated  Dec.  20,  1652,  he  is  described 
as  "late  of  Yorkshire,  now  of  Newborougb,  Staf- 
fordshire," and  states  that  he  is  "  68  years  old,  and 
too  weak  to  wait  on  you."  In  his  deposition  he 
says  that  "  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Burton-on- 
Trent  when  besieged  by  the  Queen's  forces,  carried 
to  Lichfield,  and  BO  inhumanly  treated  by  Col. 
Beggott,  the  governor,  that  he  must  have  died  had 
he  not  been  released  on  parole  to  go  to  York  to  be 
exchanged."  He  adds,  furthermore,  that  he  "  has 
lost  by  the  king's  party  9,3431,  beside  the  less  of 
his  evidences,  which  they  cut,  tore,  and  carried 
away "  (see  '  Calendar  of  the  Committee  for  Ad- 
vance of  Money,'  pt.  ii.  p.  919). 

I  shall  be  obliged  by  the  information  as  to  which 
of  the  two  Sir  Charles  Egertons  was  the  M.P.,  also 
by  any  genealogical  particulars  respecting  him. 

W.  D.  PINK. 

Loss  OF  NOBILITY.— Are  there,  or  have  there 
ever  been,  in  England,  as  there  are  on  the  conti- 
nent, a  certain  number  of  professions  the  exercise 
of  which  implies  the  loss  of  personal  nobility  or 
nobility  of  blood  ?  Does  a  marriage  of  the  head  of 
any  noble  family  of  England  with  a  lady  of 
plebeian  birth  affect  the  nobility  of  his  name  so 
far  as  his  sons  are  concerned  1  CLANEBOY. 

THE  CHURCHING  OF  WOMEN.— Milton,  in  his 
1  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,'  refers  to  "  thanks  in 
the  woman's  churching  for  her  delivery  from  sun- 
burning  and  moon-blasting,  as  she  had  been 
travailing,  not  in  her  bed,  but  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia."  When,  and  by  what  authority,  was  the 
passage  in  which  the  above  occurs  removed  from 
the  Prayer  Book]  What  meaning  was  attached 
to  the  term  "  moon-blasting  "  ? 

JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

SENEGAL.— Where  is  an  account  of  the  following 
circumstance  to  be  found ;  and  who  was  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  is  recorded  in  the  paragraph? 
"  Mr.  Comyns,  the  Quaker,  who  planned  the  taking 
of  Senegal,"  as  recorded  in  the  '  Annual  Register' 
of  1770,  p.  163,  Nov.  17.  W.  P. 

PIKE  OF  MELDRETH,  CAMB.— Can  any  one  tell 
me  something  about  the  family  of  Pike,  or  Pyke, 
who  were    settled  at   Meldreth,   Camb.,  in    t 
seventeenth  century?     There  is  a  monument 
George  Pike,  Armiger,  obiit  1658,  in  Meld 
Church.      They  were  connected  by  marriage,  l 
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believe,  with  the  Hasildens  offlSteeple  Morden. 
I  can  find  no  mention  of  them  in  thej  Heralds 
Visitation?.  |WILLIAM  FULLEK. 

WELSH  SLATES. — I  am  slowlyjreading  through 
the  last  part  of  the  *  New  English  Dictionary ' 
and  hare  worked  my  way  as  far  as  "Countess," 
where  I  find  it  stated  that  Welsh  slates  are  generally 
classed  as  ladie?,  countesses  and  duchesses.  I  have 
long  been  aware  of  the  fact,  and  had  hoped  that 
Dr.  Murray  would  give  the  reason  for  it.  He  does 
not  do  so.  Can  any  of  your  readers  supply  the 
omission  1  ASTARTE. 

HERALDIC:  THE  LABEL.— I  am  aware  that 
princes  bear  the  label  or  file  as  a  mark  of  cadency. 
May  gentlemen  of  coat  armour  do  the  same  1  If  so, 
may  the  label  be  similar  in  form  and  colour  to  that 
of  a  prince,  and  placed  on  the  same  part  of  the 
shield  ?  I  ask  the  question  because  I  have  never 
seen  the  coat  of  a  simple  gentleman* so  differenced, 
nor  can  I  find  a  definite  expression  on  this  point 
in  any  heraldic  work  at  present  open  to  me. 

AN  AMERICAN. 

DIAMOND.— Mr.  G.  Eyre-Todd,  editor  of  the 

Abbotsford   Series    of    Scottish    Poets,    now    in 

course  of  publication,  contributed  an  article  the 

other  day  to  a  local  paper  on  the  subject  of  '  Braid 

Scots/  in  the  course  of  which  the  following  sentence 

occurs  :  "  But  '  diamond '  has  three  syllables,  and 

it  is  by  nicety  of  pronunciation  of  such  a  word  that 

the  man  or  woman  of  delicacy  and  discernment  is 

at  once  distinguished."     Touching  this  dictum  I 

pointed  out  that,  on  the  authority  of  at  least  three 

Jiicographera,  Webster,  Smart,  and  Worcester, 

diamond  "  has  an  alternative  pronunciation  as  a 

issyllable,  and  I  cited  the  following  quotations  :— 

Ubaldo  forward  stept,  and  to  him  held 

Of  diamonds  clear  that  pure  and  precious  shield. 

Fairfax's '  Taaso.' 

Rich  crowns  were  on  their  royal  scutcheons  placed, 
ith  sapphires,  diamonds,  and  with  rubies  graced. 

Dryden, «  Flower  and  Leaf,'  1.  244. 
In  di'monds,  pearls,  and  rich  brocades, 
one  shines  tlie  first  of  batter'd  jades, 

And  flutters  in  her  pride.— Pope, '  Pbryne.'  1. 16. 
Cliihi,  diamonds,  hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 
i  throngs  promiscuous  strow  the  level  green. 

Pope, '  Rape,'  1.  79. 
-'liters  of  love  from  Cyprus'  rocks, 

'i -Irian  diamonds  in  their  locks.— Moore. 
The  quivering  glimmer  of  sun  and  rill 

ith  a  .udder,  flash  on  the  eye  is  thrown, 
Like  the  ray  that  streams  from  the  diamond  stone. 

Bryant,  '  Green  River.' 
Hii  party  cried  «<  Advance  and  take  thy  prize 

;  but  he  anawer'd,  "  Diamond  me 
[titMfcl  fur  (Jod's  love,  a  little  air! 
I  me  me  no  prizes  for  my  prize  is  death  !  " 

Teimyaon, '  Lancelot  and  Elaine.' 
I  further  remarked  that  Tennyson  uses  the  word 
diamond  "  thirty-seven  times,  and  only  employs 


it  once  where  it  might  be  scanned  as  a  trisyllable. 
In  reply  to  this  I  am  surprised  to  be  told  by  Mr. 
Todd  that  in  every  one  of  these  quotations  "  dia- 
mond "  may  be  read  as  of  three  syllables,  "  and  in 
one  quotation,  that  from  Bryant,  it  must  be  read 
so." 

In  support  of  his  contention  Mr.  Todd  used  the 
curious  argument  that  "  the  word  has  three  dis- 
tinct syllables  in  French."  But  "  diamant "  is  an 
exception  in  French,  and  is  only  pronounced  as  a 
trisyllable  in  verse  (vide Lithe"),  whilst  "diamond" 
is  not  on  all  fours  with  other  English  words  with 
prefix  dia-  (see  Diez,  *  Worterbuch  der  romanischen 
Sprachen  ')• 

It  has  not  been  pleaded  that  in  the  instances 
quoted  the  vowels  ia  are  merged,  so  as  to  form  only 
one  syllable,  in  order  to  suit  the  exigences  of  versi- 
fication. 

I  may  be  rash  in  venturing  to  differ  in  such  a 
matter  from  the  editor  of  a  series  of  volumes  of 
Scottish  poetry,  but  I  should  wish  to  bring  the 
question  before  the  high  court  of  the  readers  of 
'N.  &  Q.'  Is  the  word  "diamond"  in  the  in- 
stances adduced,  and  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  measure  of  the  pieces  from  which  they  are 
cited,  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable  or  not  ? 

J.  YOUNG. 

Glasgow. 

AUTHOR  OF  BOOK  WANTED. — I  shall  be  glad 
if  any  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  can  inform  me 
who  was  the  author  of  the  following  work,  and 
whether  its  production  originated  in  any  special 
manner :  "  Transactions  of  the  Loggerville  Literary 
Society,  1867,  8vo.  cloth.  London :  Printed  for 
private  circulation  by  John  Russell  Smith. "  The 
volume  has  considerable  merits,  some  of  the  articles 
being  of  a  much  better  order  of  travesty  than 
others.  J.  CDTHBBRT  WELCH,  F.C.S. 

The  Brewery,  Reading. 

[The  author  is  William  Sandys,  F.S.A.] 

SILHOUETTES.—  I  have  been  informed  that  there 
s  a  place  in  London  where  these  portraits  in  profile, 
cut  out  of  black  paper,  may  still  be  obtained.  I  had 
deemed  the  art  a  dead  one.  Can  any  one  give  me 
the  address  ?  I  have  made  many  inquiries,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  find  out  the  place.  I  have  also 
aeen  told  that  they  are  still  taken  in  Hull  ;  but 
;here  also  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining 
/he  address.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  them 
both.  A.  F. 

CHAUCER  QUERIES. — 1.  What  is  the  supposed 
date  of  the  earliest  known  MS.  of  any  of  Chaucer's 
acknowledged  writings  ?  2.  What  is  known  as  to 
he  authorship  of  the  Cook's  '  Tale  of  Gamelin '  and 
ts  existence  prior  to  Chaucer  ?  3.  Is  it  possible, 
among  the  Chaucer  MSS.,  to  identify  any  one 
uniform  script,  possibly  ascribed  to  his  amanuensis 
Adam  "the  Scrivener"?  A.  H. 
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"LIKE  A  BOLT  FROM  THE  BLUE. 


iii.  345,  457  ;  iv.  175.) 
I  have  written  so  much  in  these  pages  on  the 
importance  of  cultivating  the  use  of  accurate 
language,*  that  to  reply  fully  to  your  three  corre- 
spondents would  lead  to  much  repetition.  I  will, 
however,  sound  my  key-note  once  more,  and  then 
endeavour  to  avoid  what  has  been  already  said. 

As  truth  is  the  only  salt  that  can  save  the  world 
from  corruption,  we  ought  to  cherish  it  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power. 

DR.  BREWER  is  of  opinion  that  "  all  the  beauty, 
poetry,  and  imagination  of  a  language  would  be 
dried  up  if  we  should  always  speak  by  the  card," 
or  in  other  words,  endeavour  to  speak  accurately. 
Now  my  contention  is  that,  as  our  knowledge  of 
nature  has  been  more  or  less  cultivated  with 
success,  so  the  language  of  poetry  and  of  the  best 
prose,  as  well  as  that  of  every-day  life,  has  been 
more  or  less  improved.  Compare  Thomson's 
description  of  a  thunderstorm  with  that  of  Byron  ; 
or  can  we  suppose  that  if  Milton  had  lived  after 
the  time  of  Franklin  he  would  have  regarded 
thunder  as  something  material,  to  be  packed  up  in 
a  quiver  for  use  when  wanted]  Or  compare 
Tennyson's  accurate  language  with  the  language  of 
some  of  the  earlier  poets.  But  DR.  BRBWER  says 
that  there  are  certain  words,  such  as  "  sunrise  " 
and  "  sunset,"  that  have  defied  scientific  correction. 
These  terms  accurately  represent  phenomena  as 
they  appeared  to  observers  before  the  Copernican 
system  was  established,  just  as  Shakspere's  refer- 
ences to  the  phenomena  of  lightning  and  thunder 
are  true,  because  he  was  content  to  describe  what 
he  saw  without  attempting  to  explain  it  ;  whereas 
Thomson  attempted  to  account  for  what  he  could 
not  possibly  have  known.  Milton  also  was  satis- 
fied to  take  his  thunderbolts  from  Virgil,  knowing 
them  to  be  fabulous.  The  difference  between  the 
observers  of  sunrise  and  sunset  and  the  inventors 
of  thunderbolts  is  that  the  former  describe  what 
they  saw,  and  the  latter,  having  regard  to  the 
destructive  violence  of  lightning,  compared  it  to 
a  shotted  cannon,  and  after  having  heard  the  ex- 
plosion they  proceeded  to  look  for  the  shot.  They 
found  balls  of  iron  pyrites,  and  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  veritable  thunderbolts, 
although  they  had  never  been  seen  to  fall.  The 
masses  that  actually  did  fall  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  science  examined,  and  named  them 
"aerolites,"  and  the  improvement  in  language  is 

*  See  7th  S.  xii.  '  Errors  of  Authors,'  181  ;  8th  S.  ii. 
'  Terms  used  in  describing  the  Thunderstorm  '  201  • 
'Thunderbolts,'  242,  494;  'Aerolites,'  321,  512;  'Poets 
in  a  Thunderstorm,'  422,  482;  8th  S.  iii.  'Poet?  in  a 
Thunderstorm,'  22,  230;  'Accurate  Language,'  104,  309  ; 
'Bolt  from  the  Blue,'  457. 


marked  by  the  best  lexicographers  in  such  terms 
as  the  following  :— 

"  Pierre  de  foudre  ou  carreau,  pierre  qui  p"assait  dana 
1'opinion  Yulgaire  pour  etre  tombee  du  ciel  avec  la  foudre; 
c'est  un  aerolite."— Littre". 

In  like  manner,  when  astronomy  superseded 
astrology,  and  chemistry  alchemy,  a  vast  amount 
of  ignorance  was  superseded  by  a  large  accession 
of  useful  knowledge,  to  which  every  one  had  access. 
When  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  were  classed  as 
elements,  diseases  and  their  remedies  were  classi- 
fied according  as  these  supposed  elements  were  hot 
or  cold,  dry  or  moist.  But  as  chemistry  advanced 
the  whole  terminology  and  practice  of  medicine 
became  transformed,  to  the  manifest  benefit  of 
humanity. 

With  our  present  knowledge  of  electricity  it 
would  be  a  mark  of  want  of  culture  to  make  the 
mistakes  in  language  that  formerly  prevailed,  and 
continued  to  appear  long  after  the  date  of  Frank- 
lin's great  discovery.  Thus  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with 
all  his  genius  and  easy  flow  of  language,  was  a 
careless  writer.  I  have  already  given  a  passage  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  "  thunder-splitten  peaks  of 
Arran,"  and  in  '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake'  (i.  11)  he 
has  "its  thunder-splitten  pinnacle,"  while  his 
favourite  simile  for  swiftness  or  power  is  the 
thunderbolt,  which  occurs  very  often  in  his  prose 
works.  Thus  in  'Ivanhoe'  (cb.  xii.),  "Setting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  he  came  to  his  assistance  like 
a  thunderbolt."  Other  examples  of  confusion 
between  the  functions  of  thunder  and  those  of 
lightning  are  given  in  one  or  other  of  my  papers, 
whether  in  English  or  in  some  of  the  languages  of 
the  Continent.  Thus  the  French  say  "  Le  tonnerre 
est  tomb£  sur  l'e"glise,"  "  frapp£  de  tonnerre,"  and 
such  like ;  and  by  a  strange  inversion  they  also 
say  "foudresde  1'Eglise,"  when  "thunders"  are 
meant.  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  writers  par- 
take more  or  less  of  this  confusion,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out.  Arago,  a  first-rate  authority 
on  this  subject,  in  his  famous  treatise,  limits  the 
term  "  foudre  "  to  lightning,  and  "  tonnerre  "  to 
thunder,  and  remarking  that  the  best  writers 
observe  this  distinction,  he  quotes  one  of  them  in 
the  following  passage :  "  Le  ciel  a  plus  de  ton- 
nerres  pour  epouvanter,  qu'ii  n'a  de  foudres  pour 
punir." 

With  respect  to  MR.  WARD'S  remark,  that  a 
thunderbolt  is  a  stubborn  fact  "  that  refuses  to 
allow  itself  to  be  verified  "  (sic),  I  recommend  him 
to  study  the  subject.  With  respect  to  his  question 
as  to  the  mechanical  force  of  which  lightning  is 
capable,  I  can  assure  him  that  it  acts  with  such 
powerful  expansion  as  often  to  tear  a  huge  tree  to 
pieces  not  bigger  than  matches,  and  yet  leave  no 
trace  of  burning  or  of  solid  nucleus. 

Lastly,  DR.  CHANCE  admits  that  Blitzstrahl 
means  a  flash  of  lightning ;  then  I  ask,  Why  should 
it  be  "  finical "  to  say  so  ?  I  have  also  to  remark 
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that  I  never  supposed  fulmine  and  foudre  to  mean 
thunder  only.  In  my  note  '  On  the  Terms  used  in 
describing  the  Thunderstorm '  I  have  treated  the 
Italian  terms  at  some  considerable  length. 

C.  TOMLINSON,  F.K.S. 
Highgate,  N, 

This  occasional  phrase  I  have  always  considered 
to  be  typical,  with  an  alliterative  construction,  of 
the  surprise  described  by  Horace  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  ode  of  book  i.  at  the  occurrence  of  thunder 
and  lightning  in  a  clear  sky. 

The  poet  refers  in  this  ode  to  his  indifference  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods  and  his  adoption  of  the 
philosophy  of  Epicurus,  from  which  latter  infidel 
tendencies  he  had  been  suddenly  and  violently 
turned  back  to  the  right  faith  by  the  extraordinary 
occurrence  of  the  father  of  the  gods  driving  his 
thundering  steeds  and  swift- winged  chariot  through 
the  pure  blue  cloudless  sky, — 

per  purum  tonantes* 
Egit  equoa  volucremque  currura. 

The  occurrence  of  thunder  and  lightning,  except 
in  the  presence  of  clouds,  having  been  expressly 
declared  as  impossible  in  the  epicurean  philosophy, 
this  striking  instance  to  the  contrary  had  the  effect 
on  him  which  he  describes. 

To  convey  to  us  a  suitable  idea  of  the  shock 
which  Horace  experienced,  we  should  take  into 
account  the  universal  belief  in  times  of  paganism 
in  the  practice  of  the  immortal  gods  to  indicate 
their  approval  or  otherwise  to  mortals  by  means 
(inter  alia)  of  thunder  and  lightning,  especially  in 
a  clear  sky,  as,  for  instance,  in  repeated  passages  in 
Homer,  and  as  in  the  practice  of  the  College  of 
Augurs  at  Rome  in  Horace's  own  time. 

From  the  manner  in  which  Horace  speaks  of 
this  marvel  I  incline  to  believe  it  must  have  been 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  when  he  wrote, 
and  was  probably  in  reality  the  fall  of  an  aerolite 
accompanied  by  a  sound  resembling  thunder. 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  supporting  this 
view,  from  which  I  select  a  striking  one  for  the 
present  purpose,  quoted  in  Dr.  Lardner's  *  Essay 
on  Aerolites,'  as  follows  : — 

"  On  September  16, 1843,  a  large  aerolite  fell  at  Klein- 
wertden,  near  Mulhausen,  attended  by  a  thundering 
none,  the  sky  being  at  the  time  entirely  free  from 
clouds." 

E.   E.    S. 

May  a  writer  refer  to  his  own  work  ?    Possibly, 

when  he  has  not  a  shadow  of  pecuniary  interest  in 

Well,  if  so,  I  should  refer  MR.  WARD  to  a 

paper     On  the   Non-existence  of  Thunderbolts ' 

(Quar.  Jour.  Roy.  Meteor.  Soc.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  208). 

G.  J.  JSYMONS,  F.R.S. 
62,  Camden  Square,  N.W. 

I  have  come  across  an  account  of  the  actual  fall 
of  "a  bolt  from  the  blue."  Ou  April  18,  1801,  at 
Northampton,  "about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 


the  atmosphere  at  the  time  clear  and  perfectly 
calm,"  says  the  Northampton  Mercury  of  April  25, 
1801,  some  damage  was  caused  at  an  engine  works 
in  an  unaccountable  manner.  There  was  "  a  sudden 
explosion,  like  the  report  of  a  musket,"  near  the 
roof ;  pieces  of  cast  iron  on  the  top  of  the  bellows 
were  "  thrown  about  the  shop  in  all  directions," 
and  one  man  was  injured  :  — 

"  The  roof,  which  ia  of  Welsh  slate,  was  perforated 
immediately  over  the  bellows,  the  hole  of  an  oval  form, 
one  inch  and  a  half  long  by  one  inch  wide  in  the  centre, 
without  any  longitudinal  fractures.  One  of  the  wood 
braces  that  suspend  the  bellows  was  broke  off,  and  a  sul- 
phurous smell  was  left  in  the  shop." 

A.  ADCOCK. 

I  can  assure  MR.  C.  A.  WARD  that  lightning 
does  perform  strokes  such  as  he  witnessed  without 
leaving  signs  of  burning.  I  saw  the  remains  of  a  large 
chestnut  tree  the  day  after  lightning  had  destroyed 
it.  It  stood  in  the  parish  of  Caversbam,  Oxon,  in 
the  entry  from  the  Thames  to  a  chalkpit.  Every 
bit  of  timber  above  five  feet  from  the  ground  was 
splintered  into  apparent  matches  ;  but  none  had 
the  least  appearance  of  burning.  E.  L.  G. 


NICHOLAS  POCOCK  (8th  S.  iv.  108,  197,  218). 
— Connexion  with  the  Pocock  family,  through  the 
marriage  of  my  maternal  aunt  with  John  lanes 
Pocock,  the  artist's  fifth  son,  as  well  as  the  fortunate 
possession  of  a  very  large  collection  of  Nicholas 
Pocock's  work  induce  me  to  offer  a  few  additional 
particulars. 

The  painter  was  the  eldest  son  of  Nicholas 
Pocock,  a  Bristol  merchant,  by  Mary,  one  of  the 
daughters  and  coheiresses  of  William  Innes,  of 
Leuchars,  in  the  county  of  Fife.  Touching 
Pocock's  early  sea-life  and  the  allusion  to  his 
journals  by  Mr.  Owen  in  his  'Two  Centuries  of 
Ceramic  Art  in  Bristol,'  mentioned  by  Mr.  Roget 
in  his  '  History  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society,' 
I  happen  to  have  the  journal  of  Pocock's  voyage 
from  Bristol  to  Nevis  (St.  Kitts),  April  24  to 
June  2, 1776,  in  the  Minerva.  It  is  no  other  than 
the  ship's  log,  beautifully  illustrated  in  Indian 
ink,  showing  the  exact  position  of  the  vessel  each 
day  at  noon,  with  all  the  bearings  carefully  noted. 
Of  its  kind  it  is  unique.  Though  Pocock's  passion 
for  the  sea  unquestionably  influenced  his  artistic 
bent  and  career,  and  his  reputation  was  assured  as 
a  master  of  marine  subjects  and  the  chronicler — 
on  canvas — of  the  great  naval  engagements  of  his 
time,  yet  his  landscapes  must  not  be  overlooked, 
for  they  are  always  pleasing,  full  of  simplicity  and 
truth,  and  his  figure  drawings,  scattered  broadcast 
in  sketch-books,  are  of  considerable  merit.  What 
he  wanted  in  rich  colour  and  bold  treatment  he 
made  up  for  by  soft  and  delicate  handling,  great 
accuracy,  and  a  pure  style.  Many  of  his  water 
colours,  by  constant  exposure  to  strong  light,  have 
suffered  from  chemical  action  ;  indeed,  in  some 
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all  tones  are  lost  but  the  browns.  Three  small 
marine  subjects,  in  excellent  preservation,  given  by 
me  to  the  late  Dr.  Percy,  were  disposed  of  at  the 
sale  of  his  collection  at  Christie's  for  a  good  price. 

I  have  a  very  pleasing  portrait  in  oils  of  Nicholas 
Pocock,  in  his  seventieth  year,  by  his  eldest  son 
Isaac  ("  the  ingenious  son  of  an  ingenious  sire,"  as 
Hayley  terms  him),  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1811,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of 
the  painter  in  middle  age,  with  a  companion  picture 
of  his  wife,  both  attributed  to  Thorn  (?),  of  Bristol, 
but  the  name  is  unknown  to  me. 

Isaac  Pocock,  who  on  the  death  of  his  aunt,  the 
widow  of  Sir  Isaac  Pocock  (the  painter's  younger 
brother),  succeeded  to  the  Ray  Lodge  estate  at 
Maidenhead,  was  best  known  as  a  successful  dra- 
matist, but  in  early  life  made  his  mark  as  a 
portrait  painter,  and  for  many  years  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  At  the  present  day  the  love 
of  the  art  and  the  power  of  excelling  in  it  are  still 
inherent  in  the  family,  as  illustrated  by  George  and 
Alfred  Fripp,  the  grandsons  of  Nicholas  Pocock. 
ROBERT  WALTERS. 

Ware  Priory. 

THOMAS  MORTON,  DRAMATIST  (8th  S.  iv.  229). 
—The  'Annual  Register*  for  1838  records  his 
death  on  March  28  in  that  year :  "  In  his  seventy- 
fourth  year  Thomas  Morton,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  modern  dramatists,"  &c.  The  account 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  was  entered  by  his  uncle  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  but  was  never  called  to  the  Bar,  and 
gives  a  list  of  his  works.  Ward's  *  Men  of  the 
Reign '  informs  us  that  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
examined  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Dramatic  Literature.  Baker's 
*  Biographia  Dramatica '  adds  that  his  father  died 
when  he  was  very  young,  and  that  the  uncle  who 
brought  him  up  was  Mr.  Maddison,  "  an  eminent 
stockbroker,  who  sent  him  to  school  to  Soho 
Square  Academy,  where  he  was  a  contemporary 
performer  in  the  plays  of  that  seminary  with  Mr. 
Holman." 

If  URBAN  has  not  consulted  the  above  works,  he 
should  do  so.  The  whole  accounts  are  too  long  to 
reprint  here  ;  in  case  these  sources  are  inaccessible 
to  him,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  making  full 
extracts  if  he  will  write  to  me  direct. 

C.   E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

"THREE-DECKER"  (8th  S.  iv.  147,  214).— To  an 
old  stager  like  myself  MR.  WALLER'S  remark  about 
this  arrangement  of  church  fittings  is  surprising. 
Until  we  were  well  advanced  into  the  "  thirties," 
the  now  despised  structure  was  to  be  seen  in  most 
English  parish  churches  and  chapels,  and  now 
MR.  WALLER  speaks  of  it  as  existing  somewhere 
"  within  living  memory."  Surely  it  cannot  have 
come  so  near  to  extinction  as  this. 

MR.  WALLER'S  reference  to  Hogarth's  '  Sleeping 


Congregation '  is  most  unfortunate,  for  only  two 
seats  are  there  represented,  one  for  the  preacher, 
and  one  for  the  clerk  ;  so  that  the  whole  structure 
is  but  a  two-decker  after  all.  MR.  WALLER  mis- 
quotes Cowper  by  changing  "  rector  n  into  "  vicar." 

JAYDEE. 

There  is  a  very  notable  and  really  artistic  ex- 
ample of  a  three-decker  still  existing  in  a  London 
church,  viz.,  All  Hallows  the  Great,  Thames  Street. 
It  forms  an  adjunct  to  a  fine  oak  screen  which 
divides  the  church.  As  the  church  is  condemned 
to  come  down,  the  screen,  with  the  pulpit,  reading 
and  clerk's  desks,  on  the  north  side  against  the 
wall,  will  have  to  go.  It  is  so  complete  and  artistic 
a  piece  of  work — screen,  pulpit,  and  desks — that  it 
is  a  pity  it  should  be  pulled  to  pieces.  As  three- 
deckers  are  now  against  the  public  sense,  would  it 
not  be  possible  to  erect  the  whole  as  a  first-rate 
example  of  an  historical  fact  in  some  architectural 
mi^eum?  If  they  would  find  room  for  it,  the 
authorities  of  South  Kensington  would  do  well  to 
preserve  it  intact.  No  real  use  could  be  found 
for  it  in  a  church,  but  it  is  a  fine  and  interesting 
work.  J.  C.  J. 

This  was  the  ordinary  form  in  the  Georgian  era, 
like  Ossa  piled  on  Pelion,  and  Olympus  on  Ossa, 
and  was  the  usual  form  in  London  churches.  There 
used  to  be  one  in  my  early  days  at  Manchester 
Cathedral,  then  called  the  "  Old  Church,"  heavy 
with  rich  crimson  velvet  hangings  and  cushions, 
and  the  clerk  in  the  lowest  stage  used  to  wear  a 
gown  covered  with  tassels.  The  last  specimen  I 
remember  to  have  seen  was  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  at  St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  Peckham,  Surrey, 
quite  a  modern  church. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Some  forty  years  ago  there  was  a  famous  old 
three-decker  at  Fulham  parish  church.  A  pencil 
drawing  of  it  by  a  former  vicar  is  preserved  in  a 
copy  of  Faulkner's  'History  of  Fulham'  at  the 
vicarage.  I  have  just  had  it  reproduced.  I  may 
mention,  as  an  actual  fact,  that  the  old  "  amen" 
clerk,  who  did  duty  in  his  place  in  this  three- 
decker  for  a  long  series  of  years,  used  to  go  straight 
off  on  a  Sunday  night  to  take  charge  of  the  turn- 
stile at  Cremorne  !  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

Regent  House,  Teignmouth. 

There  is  a  three-decker  still  in  St.  Mary's 
parish  church,  Islington,  N.  E.  T.  M. 

FERRERI  FAMILY  (8th  S.  iv.  108,  232).— Since 
my  query  was  inserted  a  learned  correspondent 
sends  me  the  following  from  Venice  :  "  Famiglia 
Spagnola,  Ferrero.— Questa  famiglia  deriv6  dall 
illustre  casa  Ferrer  della  citta  di  Higham  Ferreri 
nel  Northampton  "— i. «., "  This  family  derived  from 
the  illustrious  house  Ferrers  of  the  city  of  Higham 
Ferrers  in  Northampton  "—clearly  proving  t 
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Anglo-Norman  origin  of  the  Spanish  Ferrero,  anc 
in  all  probability,  the  Piemonte  branches — " 
Ferrero  Marches!  <T  Ormea,  i  Ferrero  Marches 
de  la  Marmora,  i  Ferrero  di  S.  Quirico."  Th 
Ferrero  are  not  to  be  confounded,  it  seems,  wit 
the  Ferrari,  Ferraris,  and  other  similar  names 
Bee  Litta  *  Le  Famiglie  celebri  Italiane/  &c. 

ISABELLA  G.  C.  CLIFFORD. 

ENGLAND  AS  DESCRIBED  BY  FOREIGNERS  (8th  S 
iii.  347  ;  iv.  29)  —The  following  work  will  be  o 
interest  to  MR.  BDRION  : — 

Diary  of  the  Journey  of  Philip  Julius,  Duke  of  Stettin 
Pomerania,  through  England  in  the  year  1602. 

It  is  edited  by  Dr.  Gottfried  von  Billow,  Superin 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Archives  in  Stettin,  1892 
and  is  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Roya 
Historical  Society  (read  June  16tb,  1892),  as  wel 
as  separately.  It  is  a  most  interesting  publication 
written  in  German,  with  an  English  translation. 
C.  LESSON  PRINCE. 

'  Foreign  Visitors  in  England,'  edited  by  Ed 
ward  Smith,  reprints  many  interesting  passage 
from  the  older  descriptions  of  England  by  foreign 
travellers.  L.  L.  K. 

Among  the  earlier  and  more  curious  books  abou 
England  by  foreigners  the  following  may,  perhaps 
be  added  to  the  lists  which  have  already  appeared 

De  la  Decadence  de  1'Angleterre.  Ledru-Rollin 
Bruxelles,  1850. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Great  Britain.  Nowrojee 
and  Merwanjee,  London,  1841. 

Eaaai  eur  lea  Mceur*,  &c.     Voltaire.    Paris,  1803. 

Travels  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Hebrides 
Faujas  de  Saint  Fond. 

A  translation  was  published  in  London  in  1799, 
but  I  have  not  the  date  of  the  publication  in  the 
original.  A.  MONTGOMERY  HANDY. 

New  Brighton,  N.Y.,  U.S. 

An  interesting  volume,  not  generally  known, 
bat  describing  personal  visits  to  cathedrals,  curi- 
osities, mansions,  manufactories,  &c.,  is  a  12mo., 
pp.  210:— 

Viaggio  in  Inghilterra  Di  Carlo  Castone  della  Torre 
Beironico,  Comasco. 


1824. 


Venezia,  Tipografia  di  AUiaopoli, 

ESTE. 

England  as  eeen  by  Foreigners.    By  W.  B.  Rye,  of  the 
tish  Museum,  sm.  4to.    London,  J.  R.  Smith,  1866. 

W.  F.  WALLER. 

VANISHING  LONDON  (8">S.  iii.  446;  iv.  11, 157). 

.our  able  correspondent  COL.  PBIDEADX  has 

y  remarked  upon  the  many  remains  of  old 

London   which    are   gradually  passing  away,   the 

erected  buildings  seemingly  having  a  con- 

mipt  for  the  remembrance  of  their  predecessors. 

t  would  please  your  correspondent  to  ramble 

usurely  through  St.  Anne's  parish,  and  perceive 

now  the  original  builders  on  the  fields  which  were 


built  on  in  the  early  part  of  1600  have  left  the 
dates  inscribed,  in  cemented  tablets  of  about  two 
feet  square,  at  the  corners  of  several  streets. 
These  are  treasured  up  by  the  occupiers  of  the 
houses. 

At  two  respective  corner  houses  in  Wardour 
Street  are  tablets  still  carefully  preserved,  one  at 
the  corner  of  Portland  Street,  with  "  J.  G.  1736  " 
inscribed  thereon,  and  one  at  the  corner  of  Edward 
Street,  with  "  Wardour  Street  1686."  A  third  is 
in  Edward  Street,  with  "Edward  Street  1686," 
the  date  proving  it  was  built  in  the  year  in  which 
St.  Anne's  Church  was  consecrated.  Lower  down 
Wardour  Street,  "  Meard's  Street  1732"  has  a 
tablet  at  the  corner  house.  In  Dean  Street, 
"Richmond  Buildings  1732"  are  dated,  and 
"Bentinck  Street  1736,"  the  latter  having  a 
crown  over  the  date. 

What  a  treasure  of  information  could  have  been 
stored  up  had  all  parts  of  London  been  dealt  with 
similarly.  In  "Greater  London,"  where  huge 
flats  and  other  rows  of  houses  are  being  generally 
erected,  it  is  noticeable  that  dates  are  being 
inserted  in  suitable  niches  by  the  builders. 
Were  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  make  it 
compulsory  for  all  new  buildings,  or  others  rebuilt, 
to  have  the  year  inscribed  plainly  on  the  front, 
future  generations  of  archaeologists  would  bless  the 
Government  which  would  bring  about  such  a 
desired  want.  The  large  insurance  office  which 
bought  the  last  old  houses  in  Holborn,  with  Staple 
Inn  adjoining,  deserves  the  highest  credit,  not 
only  for  repairing  the  houses  in  a  proper  restorative 
condition,  but  also  for  being  content  with  two  per 
cent,  interest  or  so  on  their  bargain.  Of  course  in 
time  the  Holborn  frontages  will  give  way  beyond 
repairing,  but  then  photography  will  have  pre- 
served them,  and  the  recollection  of  them  will  no 
doubt  last  until  1900  finds  London  more  than  half 
rebuilt,  and  the  City  proper  with  nothing  but  old 
stones  and  tablets  to  show  its  venerable  beginning. 

ESSINGTON. 

[An  etching  by  H.  Railton  of  the  old  houses  in  Hoi- 
>orn  can  be  obtained.] 

DEVIZES  (8th  S.  iii.  449  ;  iv.  94).— Cbarnock,  in 
lis    *  Local    Etymology '    (p.  85),  says    Devizes, 

Wilts,  was  called  in  ancient  records  "Devisae," 
'De  Vies,"  "Divisis,"  &c.,  probably  from  the 
upposition  that  it  had  been  divided  between  the 
cing  and  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury.  Leland  calls 
"  the  Vies."  The  first  charter  of  incorporation 

was    by  the   Empress   Matilda,  granting  to  her 

'  'urgesses  "  De  Devisis  "  freedom  of  toll  throughout 
11  England  and  ports  of  the  sea  (<  P.  Cyc.'). 
In  *  Words  and  Places/  Canon  Taylor  (p.  178), 

writing  on  boundaries  and  frontiers,  states,  on 
his  line  we  find  a  village  which  is  called  Pfyn,  a 
ame  which  marks  the  "  fines,"  the  confines  both 
f  the  Roman  rule  and  of  the  language  of  the 
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conquerors.  A  somewhat  similar  name  is  found 
in  England.  Devizes  is  a  barbarous  Angliciza- 
tion  of  the  Low  Latin  Divisne,  which  denoted  the 
point  where  the  road  from  London  to  Bath  passed 
into  Celtic  district.  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Clarendon  the  name  had  hardly  become  a  proper 
name,  being  called  The  Devizes,  in  the  way  that 
Bath  was  called  The  Bath  in  the  time  of  Addison. 
Edmunds,  in  'Names  of  Places,'  says  (197),  Devizes 
(Latin) ;  the  word  occurs  in  old  writers  as  Divieae, 
Devies,  and  Divisio,  and  is  locally  corrupted  to 
The  Vies.  It  is  traditionally  explained  as  arising 
from  the  division  of  the  land  between  the  king 
and  bishop.  JOHN  KADCLIFFE. 

ZERAH  COLBURN  (8th  S.  iv.  29,  77,  196).— 
— Many  years  ago  a  short  biographical  sketch  of 
this  remarkable  calculator  appeared  in  Cleave's 
Gazette  of  Variety,  a  little  weekly  periodical  issued 
about  ]  843-44,  patterned  on  the  lines  of  Cham- 
lers's  Edinburgh  Journal.  So  far  as  I  can  trust 
a  distant  memory,  the  career  of  this  periodical 
extended  to  three  volumes,  and  it  was  published  by 
John  Cleave,  1,  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  London,  a 
great  vendor  in  those  days  of  cheap  literature.  The 
annexed  account  of  Zerah  Colburn,  forwarded  by 
a  friend,  will,  I  think,  prove  of  interest  to  many 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  His  career  was,  indeed,  a 
short  one,  as  brief  as  that  of  Byron  and  Burns  : — 

"  Zerah  Colburn,  Mathematical  Prodigy,  born  at  Cabot, 
Vermont,  Sept.  1,  1804,  died  at  Norwich,  Vermont, 
March  2, 1839.  At  eight  he  began  to  show  his  precocity 
in  computation,  and  was  exhibited  by  his  father  in  Ver- 
mont, New  Holland,  and  Massachusetts,  visiting  Boston 
in  November,  1810,  where  the  boy  excited  great  interest, 
as  well  as  at  the  south,  and  in  England,  where  he  went  in 
May,  1812.  The  Earl  of  Bristol  placed  him  at  school,  but 
his  father  took  him  out  in  1819.  He  studied,  unsuccess- 
fully, for  the  stage  ;  then  taught  school ;  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1824 ;  was 
ordained  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  1825,  and  laboured 
as  an  itinerant  until  in  1835,  when  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Languages  and  Literature  in  the  infant 
university  at  Norwich.  He  lost  his  wonderful  talent 
some  time  before  leaving  England.  Among  his  mental 
operations  was  giving  the  number  of  seconds  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  square  root  of 
106*929  (given  before  the  number  could  be  written  down), 
and  the  cube  root  of  268,336,125,  given  with  equal  facility 
and  promptness.  Through  practice  he  increased  his 
powers  of  computation.  His  processes  did  not  differ  from 
those  in  ordinary  use,  excepting  in  finding  the  square  root 
of  large  numbers,  for  which  he  had  invented  a  method 
(Drake's  'American  Biography,'  Boston,  U.S.,  1872). 
Further  references — (1)  '  The  New  American  Cyclo- 
paedia,' by  Ripley  and  Dana,  New  York,  1875  ;  (2)  Col- 
burn's  '  Autobiography,'  1833 ;  (3)  Adams's  '  History  of 
Fairhaven,  Vermont.' " 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

SIR  ANTHONY  DENNY  (8th  S.  iv.  166).— Accord- 
ing to  Chauncy,  Clutterbuck,  and  Morant,  Sir 
Anthony  was  second  son  of  Thomas  Denny,  of 
Cheshunt  (by  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter  of 


George  Mannock,of  Stoke-by-Neyland,co.  Suffolk), 
who  was  son  and  heir  of  Edmond  (not  Edward) 
Denny,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  by 
Mary,  his  second  wife,  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
Robert  Troutbeck,  of  Trafford  Bridge,  co.  Chester, 
but  Fuller's  *  History  of  Waltham  Abbey'  and 
Harleian  MS.  (No.  1529,  fol.  113),  make  Thomas 
to  be  a  brother  of  Sir  Anthony,  and  both  to  be 
sons  of  the  baron.  As  soon  as  possible  I  will  con- 
sult the  will  of  the  last,  that  the  matter  may  be 
set  at  rest. 

Sir  Edward  Denny  knighted  (Banneret)  in 
Holland,  1586,  was  second  son  of  Sir  Anthony. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  died  Feb.  11,  1599,  and  was 
buried  in  Waltham  Abbey,  where  there  is  a  mural 
monumentto  his  memory  ;  by  Margaret,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Peter  Edgcumbe,  of  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
M.P.,  he  had  a  son, — 

Sir  Edward  Denny,  who  was  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth appointed  undertaker  of  Munster  and  had 
grant  of  lands  at  Tralee.  In  the  'Irish  State 
Papers '  he  is  called  "  Mr."  or  < '  Captain  "  Denny 
down  to  Jan.  11,  1588  N.S.;  but  at  the  next  men- 
tion, on  May  1,  1588,  he  is  styled  "  Sir  Edward" 
and  so  subsequently.  I  cite  this  because  he  is 
omitted  by  Metcalfe. 

A  third  Sir  Edward  Denny — afterwards  created 
Earl  of  Norwich— was  knighted  Oct.  26,  1589, 
when,  if  his  given  birth-date  (Aug.  14,  1569)  be 
correct,  he  would  be  yet  in  minority. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  discovered  that 
Sir  Anthony  was  undoubtedly  a  younger  son  of 
Sir  Edmond  by  Mary  Troutbeck,  his  wife. 

Has  the  will  of  Sir  Anthony  ever  been  printed  ? 
If  I  receive  no  caveat  within  a  fortnight,  I  will 
make  a  copy  for  'N.  &  Q.'  vlt  is  a  highly  inter- 
esting document,  both  historically  and  socially,  and 
appears  to  have  been  ignored  by  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 

C.    E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

Sir  Anthony  was  second  surviving  son  of  Sir 
Edmond  Denny,  B.E.  (not  Edward,  I  think).  Sir 
Edward,  knighted  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  (?)  was  son 
of  Sir  Edward,  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber, 
who  was  second  son  of  Sir  Anthony.  He  had  large 
grants  in  Tralee,  took  the  Earl  of  Desmond 
prisoner,  &c.  Perhaps  his  father  was  the  one  knighted 
by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  or  perhaps  it  was  his 
cousin,  Sir  Edward,  after  Earl  of  Norwich,  whose 
father  died  1574.  THOMAS  WILLIAMS. 

Aston  Clinton. 

CHURCHILL  (8th  S.  iv.  207).— MR.  C.  A.  WARD 
is  in  error  in  speaking  of  Charles  Churchill  as 
"incumbent  of  St.  John's  Westminster." 
living  is  a  rectory,  and  the  satirist  and  poet  was 
only  "  curate  and  lecturer,"  in  which  position  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  1758,  out  of  respect  for 
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whom  the  parishioners  gave  him  the  appointment,  I  May  1,  1736,  Charles  Edwin,  Esq.,  sometime 
Edward  Willes,  D.D.,  being  then  the  rector.  The  M.P.  for  Westminster,  bat  at  his  death,  June  29, 
*  Encyclopaedia  Brit.'  informs  us  that  in  these  1756,  M.P.  for  co.  Glamorgan.  Lady  Charlotte  died 
offices  "  he  officated  for  some  time,  employing  his  s.p.  Februarys,  1777  ({  Annual  Register,'  Dec.  27, 


leisure  in  reading  the  classics  at  a  ladies'  boarding 
school,  and  with  private  pupils."  Not  one  word  here 
about  the  locality  of  the  school.  Mr.  J.  E.  Smith, 
Vestry  Clerk  of  St.  Margaret's  and  St.  John's, 
Westminster,  in  his  recently  published  '  Parochial 
Memorials  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster/ 
after  quoting  Churchill's  letter  resigning  the 
curacy,  says,  "  A  tutorship  which  he  had  obtained 
in  a  young  ladies'  seminary,  at  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  with  a  view  to  augment  his  income, 
was  also  relinquished."  Here  we  have  the  locality 
fixed.  Now  steps  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 


1776;  Gent.   Mag,  Dec.  4,  1776),  aged  seventy, 
four  (authority,  Her.  and  Gen.,  vol.  vi.  p.  58), 

C.   E.   GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

The  '  Annual  Register  ' — without  saying  any- 
thing more —records  her  death,  December  27, 1776. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 


HABLOT  (8th  S.  iii.  348  ;  iv.  32,  158,  213).— 
Having  been  abroad  some  weeks,  I  did  not  see 

W<MI ,M<M    MR.  F^RET'S  letter  till  to-day,  and  I  hasten  to 

Biography/' where" we  ?nd  "  hls^ncoine  waTonly  I  express  my  regret  that  I  should  myself  have  been 
lOOt  a  year,  and  he  tried  to  eke  out  his  means  by  the  cause  of  his  advocating  a  circumflex  over  Hablot 
opening  a  school  (at  Westminster  or  Rainham)  and  l  can  only  say  that  I  cannofc  account  for  my  having 
by  teaching  in  a  ladies'  school  kept  by  a  Mrs.  committed  the  slip  he  refers  to;  but  at  all 
Dennis."  Here  seems  to  be  conclusive  evidence  events  ifc  is  <lulte  certam  that  n,elther  the  artist 
that  it  was  not  at  Calverley's  boarding  school  that  nor  his  si8ter>8  f" ncf  ever  wrote  the  ?ameu  Ha£Iot- 
he  gave  his  services ;  and  even  if  it  were  so,  Fanny  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  mention  that  there 
Burney,  who  was  born  in  1752,  and  came  to  1S  a  Peter's  error  m  my  letter  ante,  p.  159, 
London  eight  years  later,  would  have  been  a  some-  hubillot  instead  of  habillot,  which  spoils  entirely 
what  young  pupil  to  have  been  studying  the  classics.  the  force  of  my  suggestion  of  derivation.  Also  I 
Oa  Jan.  4,  1763,  the  curacy  was  resigned,  and  we  should  hke  to  Polnt  oufc  tha*  m  .the  P£13  ,An' 
hear  no  more  of  any  teaching  on  the  part  of  Churchill.  nuaire'  (Directory)  for  1893  there  is  one  Habillot; 
It  seems,  however,  tolerably  certain  that  if  she  had  bufc  as  there  are  thirteen  Haberts,  and  no  Hablm 
been  his  pupil,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  would  have  or  Hablofc» ifc  looks  a3  if  ^ho8e  n?me08  a* diminutives 

ill*.       .1*  .         •*  •  I    LtwM,      U  .rt  U.  xv  *.  !•      ^i*-l      *-,v-v*-     jt-virit  A  Si  KCTrtV  IkTDiT  T 

stated  it  to  have  been  so,  as  being  an  interesting 
circumstance  in  the  lives  of  these  two  well-known 
characters  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 


LADY  CHARLOTTE  EDWIN  (8th  S.  iv.  28,  118). 
—Her  marriage  is  thus  recorded  in  the  London 
Evening  Post  (No.  1337),  Saturday,  June  12, 
1736  :— 

"  On  Thursday  Charles  Edwyn,  Esq  ;  was  marry'd  at 
the  Chapel  in  Audley-street  near  Grosvenor-aquare,  to 
the  Lady  Charlotte  Hamilton,  Sister  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  ;  and  immediately  after 
the  new  marry'd  Couple  took  Coach  from  thence  and 
went  for  Windsor,  accompany'd  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  the  Lord  Anne  Hamilton,  and  several  other 
Persons  of  Quality." 

An 


from  Habert  did  not  exist.      A.  S.  BICKNELL. 

MIDSUMMER  BONFIRES  (8th  S.  iv.  84,  211). — 
MR.  HALL'S  note  has  reminded  me  that  in  Ireland, 
where  St.  John's  Eve  finds  all  the  hills  and  head- 
lands ablaze  with  bonfires,  a  horse's  head  is  greatly 
desiderated  by  the  youths  and  boys,  who  for 
many  weeks  previous  employ  every  leisure  hour  in 
seeking  and  begging  fuel  for  the  fires  in  honour 
of  the  midsummer  fete.  The  young  people  of 
different  villages  (or  parishes)  vie  with  each  other 
as  to  which  of  them  shall  have  the  largest  and 
brightest  fire;  they  club  their  small  savings  to  pur- 
chase old  tar- barrels  and  staves,  and  go  long 
distances  to  obtain  the  bones  of  dead  sheep  or 
any  other  animal  to  add  to  it. 

As  the  fire  burns  down  the  "  boys  and  girls " 


bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  marriage  was  solemnized 


17,  II illdrop  Crescent,  N. 

She  was  daughter  of  James, 


DANIEL  HIPWELL. 


fourth   Duke   of 


Hamilton  and  first  Duke  of  Brandon,  by  Eliza- 
beth  his  second  wife,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Lord  Gerard,  of  Bromley.     She  married 


the  charred  embers,  which,  together  with  a  bunch 

the  eve, 
of  the  bed,  or 

carried  on  the  person,  are  potent  to  defend  from 
the  evil  one,  witchcraft,  and  all  bad  spiritual  in- 
fluences. 

Well  I  remember  how  long  it  seemed  till  the 
sunset  gun  from  the  admiral's  ship  and  the  garri- 
son tattoo  sounded  on  that  anniversary,  and  the 
delight  it  was  to  see  soon  after,  and  almost  simul- 
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taneously,  every  salient  point  of  beautiful  Cork 
Harbour  alight  with  votive  fires. 

C.  A.  WHITE. 

The  following  note  with  reference  to  2  Chro- 
nicles xxviii.  3  is  from  '  The  Annotated  Bible/  by 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt  :— 

"  Andlurnt  his  children  in  the  fire. — In  the  Kings  it  ia 
said  that  he  '  made  his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire  '  [2 
Kings  xvi.  3].  Some  have  supposed  that  this  cruel  rite 
was  only  a  kind  of  baptism  in  fire;  but  Mesba,  the  King 
of  Moab,  '  took  his  son  that  should  have  reigned  in  his 
stead,  and  offered  him  for  a  burnt  offering  '  [2  Kings  iii. 
27],  and  the  act  of  Ahaz  it  not  really  distinguishable 
from  that  of  Mesha.  It  is  observable  also  that  a  prophet 
spoke  respecting  this  very  form  of  sacrifice  in  the  time  of 
Ahaz,  putting  into  the  mouth  of  Balak  the  words,  '  Shall 
I  give  my  firstborn  for  my  transgressions,  the  fruit  of 
my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?'  [Mic.  vi.  7.]  It  is 
moreover  one  of  the  great  sins  charged  against  the 
Israelites  of  the  northern  kingdom  in  the  account  of  its 
destruction  [2  Kings  xvii.  17] ;  and  a  short  time  after- 
wards Manasseh  was  guilty  of  the  same  fanatical  idolatry 
[2  Kings  xxi.  6].  References  to  the  practice  are  found  in 
the  two  latest  prophets  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  as  if  it 
had  belonged  especially  to  their  time  }  Jer.  yii.  31,  xix.  5, 
xxxii.  35 ;  Bzek.  xvi.  20,  21,  xx.  26,  31,  xxiii.  37]." 

CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

THE  DUKE  OF  KENDAL  (8th  S.  iv.  227).— The 
London  Gazette  for  March,  1816,  has  no  mention 
of  this  creation,  but  the  issue  of  the  30th  of  that 
month  records  the  royal  assent  to  "  an  act  for  the 
naturalization  of  His  Serene  Highness  Leopold 
George  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxe,  Margrave  of 
Meissen,  Landgrave  of  Thuringuen,  Prince  of 
Coburg  of  Saalfeld,  and  settling  his  Precedence  "; 
and  in  the  succeeding  month  he  is  similarly  styled, 
Had  he  been  Duke  of  Kendal,  the  title  would 
certainly  not  have  been  omitted. 

0.   E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

This  is  a  mere  blunder,  as  has  been  already 
stated  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  though  I  cannot  give  the 
reference.  Doubtless  the  announcement  was  made 
at  the  time,  but  it  is  equally  doubtless  that  no 
patent  was  ever  passed. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

See  a  note  by  the  present  writer,  8th  S.  i.  356. 

Q.  V. 

"BLOOD"  (8th  S.  iv.  85).— "Blood"  is  not 
obsolete  among  politicians.  The  phrase  "  Young 
Tory  bloods  "  has  been  used  in  various  newspapers 
several  times  during  the  session  of  1893,  and  an 
instance  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Star  of  July  31 
I  find  it  also  in  an  essay  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
on  'The  Romance  of  the  Peerage'  (a  criticism 
upon  '  Lothair '),  contributed  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  June,  1870,  and  subsequently  repub- 
lished  in  the  collection  of  essays  issued  under  the 
title  'The  Choice  of  Books/  where  it  is  said 
"  We  wanted  to  '  draw  '  him,  as  the  young  bloods 


do  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade."    That 
minister  was  then  Mr.  Bright.          POLITICIAN. 

SIR  JOHN  FALSTAFF  (8th  S.  iii.  425  ;  iv.  36, 
L54,  233). — There  is  no  need  to  distort  the  name 
Fastolfe  in  order  to  make  an  original  suggestion 
for  Shakspere's  Sir  John  Falstaff.  Like  the  names 
of  Fluellen,  Bardolf,  and  Peto,  Falstaff  or  Folstaffe 
was  a  family  name  well  known  in  Warwickshire  in 
ihe  poet's  time.  In  Camden's  '  Visitation  of  War- 
wickshire '  (Harleian  Society,  1877,  p.  75)  are 
the  names  of  four  members  of  that  family,  viz. : 
Hugh  Falstoffe,  Jonn  Falstaffe,  Hugh  de  Falstoffe, 
and  Johannes  Falstoffe.  A  gentleman  of  the  same 
name  was  one  of  the  counsel  in  a  case  reported  in 
Croke  as  having  been  determined  during  the  later 
years  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  JOHN  MALONE. 

New  York. 

A  «  SHEELA-NA-GIG  "  (8t6  S.  iv.  166).— There  is 

a  very  remarkable  example  of  this  carving  on  a 

ruined  church  in  the  island  of  Harris  in  the  Outer 

Hebrides.     I  take  it  to  represent  the  Incarnation. 

E.  LEATON-BLENKINSOPP. 

LINES  IN  THE  REGISTER  OF  EASTON  MAUDIT 
(8th  S.  iv.  89).— PRECENTOR  VENABLES  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  these  verses  are  quoted 
by  his  learned  late  diocesan,  at  the  close  of  the 
"Introduction"  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  in  his  '  Com- 
mentary.' But  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  author- 
ship. EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

MASLIN  PANS  (6th  S.  vi.  47,  158  ;  x.  289  ;  xii. 
471  ;  7th  S.  iii.  385,  485  ;  iv.  57,  310,  451  ;  xi. 
83;  8th  S.  iv.  144).— The  communication  from 
MR.  HALLEN,  at  p.  144,  suggests  considerations 
which  might  be  extended  to  some  length ;  but  I 
trust  I  may  be  excused  in  offering  briefly  state- 
ments of  fact  connected  with  it. 

The  references  in  your  former  volumes  show 
that  the  word  maslin  has  a  remote  origin ;  and 
this  is  also  evident  from  its  general  use  through  the 
central  parts  of  England.  If  I  might  venture  to 
express  an  etymological  opinion,  it  would  be  to  say 
that  it  is  connected  with  the  root  of  which  the 
word  mash,  whether  as  noun  or  verb,  is  the  most 
common  form  ;  and  that  the  use  to  which  the  pan 
or  kettle  is  applied,  in  the  preparation  of  descrip- 
tions of  food,  decided  the  name  more  than  the 
material  of  which  the  vessel  was  made.  This 
material  would  necessarily  be  copper  or  brass; 
and  the  hammered  make  would  be  older  (though 
less  acceptable)  than  the  cast  metal  article.  The 
formation  of  the  mould  for  casting  the  cylindrical 
pan  would  not  present  the  technical  difficultu 
which  were  connected  with  the  mould  for  casting 
in  iron  the  partly  spherical-shaped  pot  or  kettl 
for  which  Abraham  Darby  sought  the  aid  of  work- 
men from  Holland,  but  which  were  overcome  b 
his  own  people.  After  the  separation  of  1 
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business  at  Baptist  Hills,  where  the  brass  works 
were  continued  for  a  long  period,  Abraham  Darby 
confined  himself  to  iron.  It  was  "  for  a  new  way 
of  casting  iron-bellied  pots  and  other  iron-bellied 
ware  in  sand  only  "  that  Abraham  Darby  obtained  a 
patent  in  the  sixth  year  of  Queen  Anne,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  these,  "  iron  potts  and  other  wares" 
that  he  with  partners,  prior  to  1709,  "did  erect 
and  build  a  workhouse  "  in  Cheese  Lane,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Philip  and  Jacob,  within  the  city  of 
Bristol,  and  acquired  "  certain  other  workhouses 
and  conveniences  therefor  at  Colebrookdale  in  the 
parish  of  Maidley,  in  the  county  of  Salop."  These 
11  workhouses"  comprised  furnaces,  forges,  and 
other  premises,  one  of  them  known  as  the  Steel- 
house,  but  all  used  for  iron.  The  settlement  of 
Colebrookdale  proceeded  slowly,  and  Abraham 
Darby's  health  failed  before  his  decease  in  1717. 
From  about  that  time,  however,  the  make  of  pig 
iron  and  of  cast  iron  hollow  ware  was  constant  in 
increasing  quantities. 

The  members  of  the  family  of  Hallen  at  Coal- 
brookdale  were  platers,  workers  of  wrought  iron 
into  various  articles,  as  shovels,  frying-pans,  and 
similar  things.  They  are  supposed  to  have  come  to 
Coalbrookdale  about  1700,  as  tenants  of  one  of  the 
forges  connected  with  the  iron  works.  Cornelius 
H alien  the  younger,  plater,  purchased  two  cottages 
from  the  trustees  of  Basil  Brooke  in  1705.  In 
1719  Cornelius  Hallen,  plater,  had  supplied  "  bel- 
lows pipes  and  other  work  done "  for  the  furnace 
projected  by  Abraham  Darby  at  Vale  Royal. 
Cornelius  Hallen  (tertius)  is  described  in  his  will, 
dated  in  1744,  as  plater.  About  1765,  William 
Hallen  removed  to  a  charcoal  forge  at  Sambrook, 
near  Newport,  in  Shropshire,  and  is  described  as 
an  ironmaster.  In  1788  he  sold  the  cottage  pro- 
perty at  Coalbrookdale,  having  previously  left  the 
forge  at  Sambrook.  His  brothers,  Cornelius  and 
Samuel,  for  a  time  remained  near  to  Coalbrookdale, 
but  subsequently  all  passed  into  other  avocations. 

"  Maslin  "  pans  of  copper  metal,  and  also  of 
cast  iron,  but  enamelled  inside  (as  a  less  expensive 
article)  are  largely  sold,  and  also  frying-pans  made 
of  wrought  iron  hammered  or  stamped.  The  term 
"furnace  and  battery,"  whatever  it  may  have 
meant,  was  applied  to  copper  works  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  no  works  in  Shrop- 
shire have  had  it  connected  with  them. 

W.  G.  V. 

DUMBLK  (8»h  S.  iii,  447,  497 ;  iv.  132).-A 
dumbU  (pronounced  dummle)  bred  horse  is  one 
whose  sire  is  a  thoroughbred,  but  out  of  a  cart 
mare-  JOHN  P.  STILWELL. 

THK  GAME  OF  ROWLEY  (8th  S.  iv.  228).— The 
term  rowley-powley  has  been  applied  to  at  least  two 
different  kinds  of  gambling  much  patronized  at  the 
fairs,  feasts,  and  "hoppings"  of  the  North  of 
England.  Number  one  is  the  familiar  apparatus 


over  which  a  marble  finds  its  devious  way  to  an 
indentation,  and  the  spinner  receives  as  many  nuts 
as  the  figure  painted  in  the  cavity  indicates. 
Number  two  is  a  wooden  bowl,  inside  of  which  a 
polygonal  ball  with  numbered  facets  is  "  swished," 
and  the  winning  figure  is  that  which  appears  upper- 
most when  the  swishing  ceases,  and  the  ball  comes 
to  the  point  of  rest.  RICHARD  WELFORD. 

Strutt,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  states  that  "  half-bowl  is  practised  to  this 
day  in  Hertfordshire,  where  it  is  commonly  called 
rolly-polly."  For  a  description  of  the  game  see 
his  '  Sports  and  Pastimes,'  bk.  iii.  chap.  vii.  art. 
"Half-bowl."  L.  L.  K. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that,  under  the  name  of 
roly  poly,  this  is  among  the  games  forbidden  by 
statute  (9  Ann.,  c.  19 ;  2  Geo.  II.,  c.  28  ;  13 
Geo.  II.,  c.  19  ;  18  Geo.  II.,  c.  34). 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

SIR  CORNELIUS  VERMUTDEN  (8th  S.  iii.  429, 
478;  iv.  152).— My  note  at  the  last  reference  is 
incomplete  without  an  allusion  to  5th  S.  vii.  429, 
where  MR.  EDWARD  PEACOCK  mentions  that  Sir 
Cornelius  Pharmedo  was  naturalized  in  Scotland  in 
1633  (see  *  Acta  Pal.  Scot.,'  v.  58).  SIGMA, 

WORDS  OF  SONG  WASTED  (8th  S.  iv.  128).— 
Will  *  La  Gazza  Ladra '  supply  what  MR.  YATES 
requires?  KILLIGRBW. 

GOLF  (8th  S.  iv.  87,  178,  272).— I  have  read 
the  statement  of  MR.  CHAS.  JAS.  F£RET  with 
some  surprise.  After  twenty-two  years  intimate 
acquaintance  with  golf  and  golfer$,  I  can  con- 
fidently say  that  I  have  never  "heard  an  edu- 
cated person  pronounce  this  word  as  it  is  spelt." 
I  mean  by  educated  person,  any  one  who  has 
mastered  the  rudiments  of  the  game.  Perhaps 
MR.  F&RET  would  "  prefer"  to  pronounce  "  calt " 
and  "half"  with  full  sound  of  the  I  In  the 
pronunciation  of  the  words  connected  with  games, 
sports,  or  any  pursuits,  industrial  or  otherwise,  I 
think  the  universal  practice  of  those  who  engage 
in  them  should  be  regarded  by  the  outside  public. 
Would  MR.  FfcRET,  for  example,  prefer  to  pronounce 
"rowlock'*  or  "gunwale"  as  they  are  written,  or 
as  they  are  pronounced  by  all  boating  men  ? 

JOHN  MURRAY. 

Albemarle  Street. 

HERALDIC  (8th  S.  iv.  167).— P.  L.  G.'s  problem 
is  solved  thus.  Quarterly  of  four :  1.  X.  2. 
Quarterly,  1  and  4,  E  ;  2  and  3,  A.  3.  I.  4. 
Quarterly,  1  and  4,  0  ;  2  and  3,  U.  But  it  may 
perfectly  well  be  arranged:  Quarterly  of  six, 
X,  E,  A,  I,  0,  U.  And,  in  fact,  it  would  be 
more  in  accordance  with  older  heraldry,  which 
never  tolerated  unevenly  distributed  quarterings. 
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E  must  precede  A,  whichever  system  is  adopted, 
as  it  is  through  E  that  A  is  quartered.  Also,  if 
any  of  the  quartering  be  royal  they  will  take 
precedence  of  the  others,  and  might  perhaps  even 
take  precedence  of  X  (cf.,  among  others,  the  arms 
of  Cardinal  Pole  in  Magd.  Coll.,  Oxf.). 

P.  LANDON. 

HERALDIC  CASTLES  (8th  S.  iii.  347,  474  ;  iv.  17). 
— A  striking  instance  of  the  evolution  of  the  triple- 
towered  castle  is  furnished  in  the  arms  of  the 
municipal  borough  of  Dunheved,  otherwise 
Launceston.  In  Messrs.  K.  and  0.  B.  Peter's 
history  of  that  town  (p.  90)  is  given  a  representa- 
tion of  the  original "  Sigillum  burgi  de  Dunehevid," 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  (pp.  208-9)  it  is 
added : — 

"  At  the  Hsrald's  Visitation  of  Cornwall,  in  1573,  the 
Corporation  waited  upon  the  principal  king  of  arms,  who, 
from  the  old  design,  elaborated  the  following  [an 
engraving  of  the  present  arms]  and  granted  the  certifi- 
cate of  which  this  is  a  copy :  '  These  Armes  above  de- 
picted, that  is  to  saye,  gules,  a  keepe  or  castell,  golde,  on 
a  bordure  azur,  eemey  Tourett  of  the  secounde,  be  the 
auncyent  armes  of  the  Borough  of  Dunheved  alias 
Launceston,  in  the  county  of  Cornewaill,  wiche 
armea  and  creast  was  registred,  confirmed,  and  allowid, 
in  the  tyme  of  the  yisytation  of  Cornewaill,  by  me  Robert 
Cooke  als  Clarencieulx,  esquier,  princypale  herault,  and 
Kinge  of  armes  of  the  east,  west,  and  south  parties  of 
this  realme  of  England,  from  the  ry  ver  of  Trent,  south- 

warde '     [July  24,  1573,]    Somerset  Herald  (Mr. 

Tucker),  to  whom  we  recently  submitted  impressions  of 
the  old  seal,  and  of  the  seal  of  1573,  courteously  gives  us 
the  following  explanation  :  '  The  device  of  a  triple- 
towered  castle  was  unquestionably  the  only  one  used  on 
the  ancient  seal  of  the  Borough,  and  in  every  such  in- 
stance it  was  the  very  proper  custom  of  the  Heralds  to 
adopt  and  incorporate  the  ancient  device  when  designing 
the  arms,  simply  treating  it  in  heraldic  fashion.  The 
seal  of  which  you  send  me  a  tracing,  represents  a  triple- 
towered  castle,  surrounded  by  its  legend,  and  was  the 
only  one  used  by  the  Corporation  till  their  arms  were 
granted  by  Cooke  in  1573.'  " 

A  detailed  and  precise  description  of  the  later 
seal  is  to  be  found  in  the  Harleian  Society's  edition 
of  the  Visitation  of  Cornwall  in  1620  (p.  280)  :— 

"  Arms.  —  A  triple  circular  tower  within  a 
border  charged  with  eight  towers  domed.  Crest.— 
A  lion's  head  between  two  ostrich  plumes,  al 
rising  out  of  a  ducal  coronet.  Inscribed.— « Sigil 
him  .  Dunhevedi  .  Bowrogh  .  Alias  .  Launceston 
This  is  the  Com 'on  seale  of  the  towne  &  Borrough  o 
Dunelitned  []  Duneheved]  al's  Launceston,  wch  by  the 
auncient  Kings  of  this  land  have  beene  endowed  wtl 
many  previledgs,  and  great  immunities.'  " 

But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  triple 
towered  castle,  simply  surrounded  by  its  legend 
of  the  earlier  seal  was  developed  in  the  later  int 
a  triple  circular  tower  (which  in  idea  resemblei 
the  actual  castle  of  Launceston,  as  the  former  di 
not)  surrounded  by  eight  other  towers. 

DUNHEVED. 

RESTORATION  OF  MUSBURY  PARISH  REGISTE 
(8*11  S.  iv.  61).— Apropos  of  this  restoration,  har( 


y  at  Colyton,  of  which  parish  I  was  thirty 
ears  ago  curate,  is  a  unique  parish  register,  I 
elieve  perfect  from  the  first.  Ashe  has  lately 
scaped  conflagration.  I  have  been  loDg  seeking  a 
egister,  missing  from  St.  Mary's,  Ely,  containing 
teste  Mark  Noble)  the  baptisms  of  two  of  Oliver 

romwell's  children,  born  at  the  rectory  house. 

K.  H.  S. 

Ely. 

BRUMMAGEM  (8th  S.  iii.  106  ;  iv.  192).— It  is 
emarkable  that  so  early  a  name  of  Birmingham  as 
kummagem  is  has  no  place  in  '  An  Historical 
Curiosity  by  a  Birmingham  Resident  :  One 
mndred  and  forty-one  ways  of  spelling  Birming- 
ham'  (London,  Chiswick  Press,  1880),  obtainable 
rom  J.  Ward,  84,  Nether  Edge  Road,  Sheffield, 
jrice  two  shillings.  There  are  approaches  to  this 
orm,  but  not  the  exact  form  itself. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

"SKOUSE"  (8th  S.  iv.  68,  136).— The  actual 
ipelling  "  skonse  "  occurs  in  the  extract  from  Wil- 
iam  Harrison's  unfortunately  still  unpublished 
Chronology,'  given  by  Dr.  Furnivall  in  the  "  Scott 
Library"  volume  titled  'Elizabethan  England' 
p.  271).  Under  the  year  1587  it  is  recorded: 

'The  first  skonses  are   made  in  England to 

kepe  the  Spanish  powre  from  entrauns." 

GEO.  NEILSON. 

"AT  THAT"  (8th  S.  iv.  209).— My  friend  the 
REV.  A.  L.  MATHEW  need  not,  I  think,  worry  him- 
self as  to  the  derivation  of  this  expression,  and  may 
accept  it  and  use  it  whenever  he  finds  it  convenient 
to  do  so  without  any  scruple  as  to  its  provenance. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  MR. 
MATHEW  any  "  early  English  quotation  of  its  use," 
but  I  may  cite  a  remarkable  application  of  it  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  pamphlet  (reprinted,  I  think, 
from  the  National  Review)  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham, 
editor  of  the  Builder,  on  Mr.  J.  Le  Fevre's  '  De- 
sign for  the  Improvement  (?)  of  Hyde  Park 
Corner,'  in  which  the  author  says  "  it  is  a  draughts- 
man design— and  bad  at  that."  No  condemnation 
could  have  been  more  complete,  and  it  all  depends 
on  the  "  at  that,"  which  is  the  complement  of  con- 
tempt. Mr.  Statham  is,  I  think,  a  North  Country 
man,  but  I  do  not  know  whence  he  hails.  He  can, 
perhaps,  defend  the  locution.  JOHN  HEBB. 

14,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 

"  He  has  a  scolding  wife  and  an  ugly  one  at 
that."     The  phrase  does    not  seem  American  t 
me.     It  seems  to  be  the  slang  of  ordinary  unselect 
conventional  speech  ;  but  the  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  word  generally,  to  me,  involves  an  absurdit; 
so  that  is  no  business  of  mine.     But  I  cannot  s 
that  this  phrase  "can  only  mean 'at  that  estimate. 
"  An  ugly  one  at  that,"  in  the  above  sentence,  is 
made  nonsense  if  you  add  "  estimate." 
say  that  it  means  the  "  scolding  wife  is  an  ugly 
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[customer,  using  slang  once  more]  at  that  [t/ame  or 
occupation]  "  understood.  "  At  that  estimate  "  fits 
the  others  well  enough.  0.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 
The  Chetwynds  of  Ingestre.    By  H.  E.  Chetwynd-Stapyl- 

ton.    (Longmans  &  Co.) 

THE  author  of  this  volume  has  already  made  himself 
known  to  genealogists  by  his  similar  work  on  the  Stapyl- 
ton  family,  published  in  the   Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Journal.    Both  of  these  show  the  same  sympathetic 
qualities,  and  furnish  excellent  specimens  of  the  narrative 
style  of  family  history,  as  distinguished  from  the  genea- 
logy pure  and  simple.    The  present  work  is  one  which 
fully  maintains  Mr.  Chetwynd-Stapyl ton's  reputation. 
It  is  a  loving,  and  at  the  same  time  a  careful  and  pains- 
taking history  of  the  name  of  Chetwynd  in  all  its  prin- 
cipal lines,  from  the  earliest  assured  ancestor,  Adam  de 
Chetwynd,  who  is  found  on  a  Forest  Roll  of  1180,  down 
to  the  present  day.    Mr.  Chetwynd-Stapylton  plausibly 
suggests,  though  he  is  not  as  yet  able  to  prove,  the 
descent  of  this  Adam  from  a  Bayeux  Tapestry  hero, 
Turoldus,    the    eponymous    ancestor    claimed    by   the 
Thorolds  of  Lincolnshire,  and  Domesday  tenant  of  Chet- 
wynd, eleven  of  whose  fourteen  manors  are  found  to 
have  been  held  by  Adam  de  Chetwynd.    Mr.  Stapylton 
connects  the   Norman   Turolds  with  the  H6tel  Bourg- 
theroulde,  one  of  the  architectural  glories  of  Rouen, 
though,  as  now  standing,  of  course,  it  is  a  monument  of 
much  later  day.    The  illustrations,  with  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  Chetwynds  of  Ingestre  is  well  supplied,  are 
both  good  in  themselves  and  excellently  adapted  to  form 
a  sort  of  running  commentary  on  the  text.    Here  we  see 
Ingestre  Hall  as  it  was  in  1880,  Chetwynd  Park  as  it  was 
in  1885,  among  the  chief  seats  of  the  family,  while 
among  the  seats  of  their  kin  we  have  reproductions  of 
Maxstoke.  Coleshill,   and  Tixall  as  they  were  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  stately  Gerard's  Bromley  in  1680; 
and  among  portraits  that  of  Walter  Chetwynd,  the  anti- 
quary, with  more  ancient  Chetwynds  from  tbe  storied 
panes  of  churches  of  which  they  were  erstwhile  founders 
or  benefactors.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  his  illus- 
trations   Mr.  Chetwynd-Stapylton   has    laid  the  most 
authentic  and  valuable  records  of  the  past  under  con- 
tribution, while  the  same  may  be  taid  for  bis  text,  in 
which  tbe   Parliamentary  Writs,  the   Plea  Rolls,   the 
Wills  P.C.C.,  and  other  such  authorities  figure.     He  has 
used  what  appear  to  have  been  the  beet  available  sources 
for  his  purpose,  and  has  used  them  well.     The  result  is 
a  book  of  considerable  interest  and  value,  not  only  t< 
those  more  immediately  interested  in  tbe  fortunes  anc 
alliances  of  the  Chetwynd  family,  but  also  generally  I 
•Kiits  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  since  it  i 
'y  possible  to  compile  a  history  of  any  widespreac 
name  that  shall  not  at  some  point  touch  our 
can  cousins.     Among  the  very  few  Chetwyndi 
we  have  been  unable  to  identify  in  Mr.  Chetwynd 
Stapylton's  pujes  there  is  one  of  some  note  during  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Auditor  of  North  and  South  Wales 
whom  we  should  recommend  to  our  author's  notice  fo 
any  future  issue  of  his  book.    He  roust  have  been  a  man 
of  tome  weight  and  repute  to  have  been  appointed  to 
such  a  position  of  trust  in  such  "kittle"  timei.     One 
Chetwynd,  an  Oxford  man,  preached  a  neat  discourse  o 
"moral  righteousness,"  with  John  Evelyn  for  his  hearer 
Another,  a  Cambridge  man,  Fellow  and  benefactor  o 
King's,  was,  jointly  with  Pocock  and  Wyndham,  one  o 


he  "  discoverers  "  of  Chamouni,  in  1740.  The  antiquary 
wa<?  a  friend  of  Dugdale  and  Wood,  and  a  man  of  real 
mark  among  the  county  and  family  historians  of  his  day. 

leaders  of  Mr.  Chetwynd-Stapylton's  interesting  volume 
will  hope  that  the  day  may  not  be  distant  when  the  hint 

f  a  further  publication,  to  contain  some  of  the  anti- 
quary's MS.  collections,  shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
author  of  '  The  Chetwynds  of  Ingestre.' 

The  Balaille  of  Agincourt.  By  Michael  Drayton.  With, 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Richard  Garnett.  (Whit- 
tingham  &  Co.) 

To  the  handsome  and  attractive  series  known  as  the 
Chiswick  Press  Editions,"  Dr.  Garnett  has  added  a 
volume  containing  Drayton's  '  Bataille  of  Agincourt,' 
reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1627.  and  his  more  familiar 
Ballad,  "  To  my  frinds  the  Camber-Britans  and  theyr 
harp."  Tbe  first-named  poem,  though  its  power  is  not 
sustained,  and  it  has  some  dreary  passages,  is  a  work  of 
genuine  poetry,  and  as  such  is  known  to  all  students  of 
Elizabethan  literature.  It  supplies  moreover  an  ani- 
mated account  of  the  unprecedented  victory  it  celebrates. 
The  following  ballad  is  interesting  on  its  own  account, 
and  has  special  claims  as  the  "natural  prototype  of 
Tennyson's  'Cbarge  of  the  Light  Brigade.'"  Dr.  Gar- 
nett's  introduction  is  a  piece  of  admirable  criticism,  and 
introduces  an  edifying  parallel  between  Drayton  and 
Theocritus.  His  illustrative  notes  are  also  scholarly  and 
delightful.  Facsimiles  of  the  title-page  of  the  edition  of 
the  '  Poems '  of  1627  and  of  Hole's  portrait  of  Drayton, 
together  with  another  portrait,  adorn  a  volume  which 
will  be  a  pleasant  and  valuable  addition  to  any  collection. 

WE  have  received  the  second  supplement  of  the 
Archccologia  Oxoniensis  (Frowde).  It  consists  of  a  paper 
by  Mr.  J.  Park  Harrison  on  'Early  English  Archi- 
tecture before  the  Conquest.'  Though  consisting  of  but 
few  pages,  it  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  be  found,  as  time 
goes  on,  an  important  record  of  architectural  discovery. 
We  use  the  word  discovery  advisedly,  for  although  there 
has  been  a  truly  immense  mass  of  printed  matter  issued 
during  the  last  half  century  regarding  our  early  archi- 
tecture in  the  days  before  the  Reformation,  there  has 
been  much  fluctuation,  and  not  a  few  mistakes,  regard- 
ing the  buildings  which  were  erected  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  There  have  been  men  who  assumed  that 
nearly  every  semi-circular  arch  which  they  encountered 
in  their  researches  was  Saxon.  This  school  passed  away, 
and  then  there  arose  another,  which  held  that  there 
were  hardly  any  Saxon  remains  left  in  England.  This 
latter  school,  when  first  it  arose,  did  good;  but  some  of 
its  leaders  carried  their  scepticism  as  to  remains  of 
Saxondom  to  as  fanatical  an  extent  as  any  of  the  older 
men  they  opposed.  We  well  remember,  upwards  of 
ttrirty  years  ago,  a  learned  man  devoting  many  pages  in 
an  influential  journal  to  the  support  of  the  thesis  that 
the  art  of  building  in  stone  and  lime  was  almost  unknown 
to  our  pre-Norman  fore-elders.  This  dogma  was  never 
widely  received;  but  something  nearly  like  it  was  held 
to  be  proved,  and  has  found  its  way  into  a  dozen  archi- 
tectural text-books.  There  are  two  well-known  church 
towers  at  Lincoln  of  the  familiar  tall,  thin,  pre- 
Norman  type,  such  as  were  regarded  by  nearly  every  one 
as  Saxon.  Somebody,  however,  one  day  brought  forward 
record  evidence  which  seemed  to  prove  that  these  towers 
were  built  after  the  Conquest  by  tbe  population  that  the 
Conqueror  ejected  from  the  site  of  the  Castle.  If  this 
were  so  (and  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  it),  then  it  was 
natural  to  conclude  that  all  other  Saxon  towers  of 
the  same  narrow  form,  having  baluster  windows,  might 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  about  the  same  time.  Thus 
the  age  of  many  of  our  churches  from  Northumbria  to 
Kent  was  cat  down  by  perhaps  two  hundred  years.  As 
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Mr.  J.  Park  Harrison  points  out,  this  historical  myth 
has  been  recently  exposed  by  Precentor  Venables.  After 
all  that  has  been  written,  it  now  turns  out  that  the  two 
church  towers  in  question  are  not  either  of  them  those 
that  were  built  by  the  population  who  were  ejected  from 
the  hill  where  the  great  Norman  stronghold  formerly 
stood.  As  this  is  so,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our 
accepting  them  and  their  brethren  elsewhere  as  remains 
of  what  Mr.  Harrison  calls  the  "middle  Saxon  period." 
In  these  preoccupied  times  historical  knowledge  spreads 
slowly.  We  trust  means  will  be  taken  to  impress  this 
important  discovery  on  those  who  never  come  in  contact 
with  the  '  Archaeologia  Oxoniensis.' 

To  the  Fortnightly  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  contributes 
a  briskly  written  conversation  on  '  The  Royal  Road  to 
History,'  or  the  relative  value  in  history  of  beauty  of 
style  or  profundity  of  research.  A  list  of  what  are,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  the  best  existing  histories  has  much 
value.  In  '  The  Industrial  Position  of  Women '  Lady 
Dilke  gives  a  harrowing  picture  of  the  hardships  and  ill- 
treatment  to  which  female  labourers  are  still  subject.  In 
the  writer's  opinion  "  the  secret  of  England's  industrial 
greatness  is  in  her  command  of  a  practically  unlimited 
supply  of  the  cheap  labour  of  her  women  and  her  girls." 
In  Mr.  Bourchier's  '  The  Pomaks  of  Rhodope '  a  curious 
and  almost  uuvisited  corner  of  Europe  is  described.  Dr. 
Pearson  writes  on  '  The  Causes  of  Pessimism.'  He  has 
much  to  say  that  merits  attention,  but  the  point  raised  is 
not  quite  cleared  up.  Sir  Robert  Ball  writes  on  '  Atoms 
and  Sunbeams.'  Mr.  Patrick  Geddes  on  '  University  Sys- 
tems,' and  Sir  George  Chesney  on  '  The  Balance  of  Trade.' 
—Mr.  Swinburne's  poem,  *  The  Palace  of  Pan,' opens  out 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  fervid  and  eloquent.  Mr. 
Spenser  Wilkinson  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
'  Through  the  Khyber  Pass.'  Lady  Jersey  concludes  her 
papers  on  '  The  Transformation  of  Japan.'  There  is,  she 
holds,  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  statement  that  the 
;<  Japanese  care  nothing  for  religion,"  and  the  animosity 
to  foreigners  is,  she  states,  everywhere  dying  out.  Mr. 
H.  A.  Jones  disputes  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Pearson  as  to 
the  hopelessness  of  a  modern  drama;  and  Prof.  Prestwich 
writes  on  'The  Position  of  Geology.'  No.  6  of  Mr. 
Theodore  Watts's  '  Aspects  of  Tennyson '  deals  with  him 
'  As  the  Poet  of  Evolution.' — Sir  Augustus  Harris  sends 
to  the  New  Review  some  amusing  Rotes  and  reminiscences 
of  '  Opera  in  England.'  In  the  great  dispute  of  town 
versus  country,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  gives  a  hearty  vote  on 
the  side  of  town.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  begins  what  is 
likely  to  prove  an  invaluable  picture  of  William  Cobbett. 
'  Some  Decisive  Marriages  of  English  History,'  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Walpole,  and  'How  to  Popularize  a  Free 
Library,'  are  botih  of  interest  to  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
'Weather  Forecasts '  also  repays  attention.— '  The  North- 
West  Mounted  Police  of  Canada '  is  illustrated  admirably 
by  pen  and  pencil  in  Scribner's,  wherein  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells  has  an  excellent  study  of '  The  Man  of  Letters 
as  a  Man  of  Business.'  '  Glimpses  of  the  French  Illus- 
trators '  is  delightful.  '  Historic  Houses  of  Washington ' 
is  not  specially  interesting.  '  Scott's  Voyage  in  the 
Light  House  Yacht,'  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  will  be 
eagerly  read. — An  admirable  number  of  the  English 
Illustrated  gives  a  portrait  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  a  good 
account  of  'The  Coburgers  and  the  English  Court,'  a 
delightful  paper  (illustrated)  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  on 
'  Ranrlagb,'  and  '  A  Naturalist  in  a  Swiss  Forest.' 
Lady  Colin  Campbell  writes  in  favour  of  smoking. 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  supplies  a  counterblast.  — '  Life 
among  German  Tramps '  is  the  first  article  in  the 
Century-  It  gives  an  animated  account,  by  pen  and 
pencil,  of  personal  and  unsavoury  experience,  '  Plague 
on  a  Pleasure  Boat '  is  pleasantly  written,  and  gives  a 
record  of  adventures  of  no  particular  interest  or  import- 


ance. Its  illustrations  are  excellent.  '  Taking  Napoleon 
to  St.  Helena '  has  great  historical  value.  It  is  from  a 
MS.  diary  written  by  the  admiral's  secretary,  and 
contains  much  information  relative  to  Napoleon's  pro- 
posed invasion  of  England.  «  The  Cats  of  Henriette 
Ronner'  are  capital.  Salvini's  autobiography  is  con* 
tinued.— In  Macmillan's,  '  The  Great  War '  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Greenwood  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  prevision. 
There  is  a  tolerably  good  paper  on  Samuel  Daniel, 
which,  however,  dismisses  the  'Microphilus'  with  very 
slight  notice. — '  Lamb's  Duchess,'  in  Temple  Bar,  givea 
a  somewhat  meagre  account  of  a  strange,  fantastic, 
delightful  creature  and  voluminous  authoress.  With  her 
works  other  than  those  that  have  been  reprinted  little 
familiarity  is  shown.  '  Villages  and  Villagers  in  Russia' 
is  readable.  '  The  Poems  of  Robert  Bri  tges '  are  the 
subjects  of  warm  eulogy. — 'Life  in  Modern  Egypt* 
attracts  attention  in  the  Gentleman's,  in  which  also  appear 
an  account  of  '  Moses  Mendelssohn '  and  '  The  Parish 
Church  of  the  House  of  Commons.' — In  Longman's,  the 
fourth  lecture  of  Mr.  Froude  upon  '  English  Seamen  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century  '  is  given.  It  deals  with  Drake, 
whose  warm  apologist  Mr.  Froude  is,  and  is  very  pic- 
turesque and  stirring.  Sir  William  Dalby  begins  some 
very  clever  letters  headed  'Dr.  Chesterfield  s  Letters  to 
his  Son  on  Medicine.'— The  Cornhill  depicts  '  Camp  Life 
at  Cawnpore/  and  deals  with  '  What  Man  calls  Instinct.' 
— Lighter  articles  of  much  interest  are  found  in  the 
St.  James's,  the  Idler,  and  All  the  Year  Round,  the  last 
having  an  extra  Autumn  number. 

THE  first  part  appears  of  an  issue  of  CatselVs  Gazetteer. 
It  is  a  useful  work,  with  very  numerous  illustrations  and 
sixty  maps.  A  handsome  coloured  map  of  the  British 
Isles  is  also  supplied.— Part  XXXIII.  is  given  of  the 
Storehouse  of  Information,  carrying  the  alphabet  to 
"  Leopardi." — Part  I.  of  Football  also  appears. 

MB.  ELLIOT  STOCK  announces  a  work  entitled '  Weather 
Lore  :  a  Garner  of  Knowledge,  Tradition,  Proverbs,  and 
Folk  Sayings  concerning  the  Weather,'  by  Richard 
Inwards. 

gtotos  10  €fjnt%gvvibmt&> 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  p»per,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

C.  DEEDES  ("  Bounce").—  Bonce  is  here  meant.  "A 
large  marble  for  playing  with."  See  '  N.  E.  D.' 

E.  P.  WOLFERSTAN  ("  The  Suicide  Club").— See  « New 
Arabian  Nights.' 

A.  BIDDELL  ("  Bar  of  Michael  Angelo").— Consult  In- 
dex to  Sixth  Series  under  "  Tennyson,  '  In  Memoriam.' " 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  MYTH  EXPLAINING  THE  NAME  "ADAM." 

(See  5«h  S.  i.  305.) 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  my  friend  PROF.  SKEAT 
sent  to  *N.  &  Q.'  a  note  on  this  subject,  with 
special  reference  to  the  passage  in  the  'Cursor 
Mundi'  (ed.  Morris,  p.  42),  which  runs  to  this 
effect  :— 

"  Hear  now  the  reason  of  his  name,  why  he  waa  called 
Adam.  In  this  name  are  laid  four  letter*,  that  are 
derived  from  the  four  ways;  so  that  Adam  is  as  much 
as  to  say— East,  West,  North,  and  South." 

With  this  passage  PROF.  SKEAT  compared  a 
passage  in  the  '  Dialogue  of  Salomon  and  Saturn ' 
(ed.  Kemble,  p.  178),  which  is  thus  translated  by 
Kemble  :— 

"  Tell  me,  whence  was  the  name  of  Adam  formed  ? 
Aiuwer.  I  tell  thee,  of  four  stars.— Tell  me,  how  they 
are  called?  Antwer.  I  tell  thee,  Arthox,  Dux,  Arotholem, 
Mynsymbric." 

Putting  these  two  passages  together,  PROF.  SKEAT 
gave  the  correct  explanation  of  the  names  of  the 
four  stars,  although  at  that  time  he  had  not  met 
with  a  complete  version  of  the  myth. 

The  story  on  which  these  statements  are  based 
is  found  in  '  The  Life  of  Adam  and  Eve'  (Vernon 
MS.,  ed.  Horstmann;  see  his  'Old  Eogliah  Le- 
gends,' 1878,  p.  221),  and  is  to  the  following 
effect : — 


"  Then  He  made  man  of  earth,  flesh  and  bone,  in  the  Tale 
of  Hebron.  God  rested  the  seventh  day;  nothing  would 
He  work,  for  on  that  day  men  should  praise  the  God  of 
heaven.  Then  God  bade  four  angels  to  try  and  find  the 
name  of  the  man  He  had  made.  St.  Michael  went  into 
the  East;  he  saw  there  a  star  that  was  very  bright: 
Anatalim  was  that  star  called,  with  the  first  letter  A; 
and  forthwith  he  returned.  Gabiiel  went  into  the  West: 
and  he  eaw  in  the  firmament  a  star  that  was  called 
Dytus;  the  first  letter  D  thereof  forthwith  he  brought. 
Raphael  went  to  the  North ;  be  saw  there  a  star  that 
is  yclept  Arcis ;  anon  he  flew  back,  with  the  first  letter 
A.  Forth  then  went  Uriel  right  into  the  South;  Afetsem- 
brion  was  the  star  called  that  he  saw  there ;  with  the 
first  letter  M  he  went  quickly  back  and  brought  it 
before  God  with  the  other  three.  God  took  these  lour 
letters  and  bade  Uriel  read  ;  and  he  read :  ADAM." 

A  version  of  this  curious  myth  in  a  Latin  text 
has  lately  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  friend 
the  Rev.  R.  Charles,  of  Exeter  College.  It  occurs 
in  a  tract  attributed  to  Cyprian,  and  published 
among  the  works  of  Cyprian  in  the  ( Corpus  Scrip- 
torum  Eccles.  Lat.'  (ed.  Hartel,  1871,  vol.  iii. 
pars  iii.  p.  108).  It  runs  as  follows  :— 

'  Oportuit  ilium  ex  his  quattuor  cardinibua  orbis 
terra  nomen  in  se  portare  Adam:  invenimus  in  scrip- 
turis  per  singulos  cardines  orbis  terrse  ease  a  conditore 
mundi  quattuor  stellas  constitutes  in  singulis  cardinibua ; 
prinia  stella  orientalis  dicitur  Anatole,  secunda  occi- 
dentalis  Dun's,  tertia  stella  aquilonis  Arctus,  quarta 
stella  meridiana  dicitur  Mestmbrion,  ex  nominibus  stel- 
larum  numero  quattuor  'de  eingulis  stellarum  nominibus 
tolle  aingulaa  litteras  principalea,  de  stella  Anatole  a, 
de  stella  Dysit  S,  de  atella  Arctus  a,  de  stella  Mesembrvon 

in  his  quattuor  litteris  cardinalibua  habea  nomen 
atiap,  nam  et  in  numero  certo  per  quattuor  litteras 
Graecas  nomen  designatur  aSap, :  ita,  &c." 

This  curious  myth  of  the  naming  of  the  £rst 
man  from  the  four  quarters  must  have  had  its  be- 
ginning in  a  Greek  text,  as  it  is  only  in  Greek  that 
;he  names  of  the  four  quarters  begin  with  the  four 
nitials  required,    e.g.,  a/o/cros,   Svo-is,   avaro\rjt 
eo-rj/x/fyu'a.    The  myth  could  not,  of  course,  be 
of  Rabbinic  origin,   as   the  word   Adam  has  in 
3ebrew  only  three  "litter®  principales."     I  will 
•nd  this  note  by  asking  two  questions.     Can  any 
tudent  versed  in  folk-lore  refer  me  to  any  non- 
3aglish  version  of  the  myth  giving  the  names  of 
he  four  angels  ?    Has  any  Greek  version  of  this 
myth  been  discovered  ?  A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

KISSING. 

One  of  the  oddest  things  to  an  English  traveller 
n  the  Continent  is  the  sight  of  two  grown-up  men 
ushing  into  each  others'  arms  at  a  railway  station 
nd  saluting  on  both  cheeks.  Kissing  among  men 
>as  so  gone  out  of  fashion  in  England,  that  it  is 
iard  to  realize  that  it  was  once  the  general  mode 
f  salutation.  It  has  been  asserted  that  kissing  waa 
ntroduced  by  the  fair  Princess  Rowena.  However 
bis  may  be,  the  practice  seems  to  have  found 
avour  in  this  country  from  early  times,  and  to 
ave  continued  to  be  a  common  form  of  greeting 
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with  men  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  fashionable  in 
France.  Indeed,  it  was  the  national  salutation. 
Men  and  women  who  were  mere  acquaintances 
exchanged  kisses  in  public  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  ceremony,  and  a  visitor  to  whom  it  was 
desired  to  show  special  civility  was  always  received 
with  a  kiss. 

The  mode  of  salutation  has  changed  greatly  with 
the  times.  Haste  and  high  pressure  have  contri- 
buted to  render  the  form  of  greeting  as  brief  as 
possible.  Not  only  have  we  given  up  the  quaint 
familiar  ways  of  our  ancestors,  but  we  have  also 
parted  with  much  of  that  elaborate  etiquette  which 
in  the  last  century  played  so  large  a  part  in  social 
life.  The  changed  habits  of  society,  the  greater 
mingling  of  its  various  grades,  have  brought  a 
simplicity  into  the  form  of  intercourse  which  strikes 
oddly  upon  the  senses  of  people  accustomed  to  old- 
fashioned  ceremony.  "  I  always  kiss  the  lady's 
hand  when  I  take  my  leave  of  the  hostess  after  a 
party,"  said  a  German  lady,  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  what  used  to  be  called 
Prussia.  She  was  commenting  rather  severely  on 
the  habits  and  customs  of  her  adopted  country. 
The  offhand  manners  of  girls  towards  their  mothers, 
and  of  all  young  people  generally  towards  all  older 
people,  drew  forth  her  reprobation.  Hand-kissing 
is  now  confined  to  State  ceremonies  and  to  a  few 
old-world  lovers  and  gallants  who  have  retained 
the  ways  of  their  great-grandfathers. 

Kissing,  not  on  the  hand,  but  on  the  cheek,  was 
formerly  the  common  way  of  saluting  strangers  in 
England.  Erasmus,  writing  in  1499  to  his  poet 
friend  Fausto  Andrelini,  in  Italy,  says  : — 

"  Here  are  girls  with  angels'  faces,  so  kind  and  obliging 
that  you  would  prefer  them  to  all  your  Muses.  Besides 
there  is  a  custom  here  never  to  be  sufficiently  com- 
mended. Wherever  you  come,  you  are  received  with  a 
kiss  by  all ;  when  you  take  your  leave,  you  are  dismissed 
with  kisses  ;  you  return,  kisses  are  repeated.  They  come 
to  visit  you,  kisses  again;  they  leave  you,  you  kiss  them 
all  round.  Should  they  meet  you  anywhere,  kisses  in 
abundance  ;  in  fine,  wherever  you  move  there  is  nothing 
but  kisses." 

Imagine  the  learned  Erasmus,  whom  we  always 
think  of  as  spending  his  life  in  the  gravest  of 
studies,  absolutely  trying  to  tempt  an  Italian  poet 
to  come  over  to  England  to  have  a  good  time  with 
the  comely  daughters  of  Albion  !  What  a  differ- 
ent being  is  Erasmus  the  natural  man  from  Eras- 
mus the  theologian  !  Hear  him  again  : — 

"  It  becometh  not  therefore  the  persons  religious  to 
follow  the  manner  of  secular  persons,  that  in  their  con- 
gresses and  common  meetings  or  departings  done  use  to 
kiss,  take  hands,  or  such  other  touchings,  that  good 
religious  persons  should  utterly  avoid." 

All  very  fine  and  pretty,  Master  Erasmus,  quite  in 
keeping  with  your  profession  ;  but  how  about  the 
"never  to  be  sufficiently  commended"  custom? 
Is  it  not  a  dreadful  hindrance  and  temptation  to 
"  good  religious  persons  "  ? 


The  gallant  tribute  paid  to  the  fairness  of  Eng- 
lishwomen by  the  great  Keformer  was  repeated  a 
hundred  years  later  by  another  German,  a  merchant 
of  Ulm,  who  committed  to  paper  his  experiences, 
in  England  and  his  impressions  of  the  people  : — 

"  The  women  there  are  charming  and  by  nature  so 

mighty  pretty  as  I  have  scarce  ever  beheld When  a 

foreigner  or  an  inhabitant  goes  to  a  citizen's  house  on 
business  or  is  invited  as  a  guest,  and  having  entered 
therein,  he  ia  received  by  the  master  of  the  house,  the 
lady  or  the  daughter,  and  by  them  welcomed— as  it  is 
termed  in  their  language— he  has  even  a  right  to  take 
them  by  the  arms  and  to  kiss  them,  which  is  the  custom 
of  the  country,  and  if  any  one  does  not  do  BO,  it  is  regarded 
and  imputed  as  ignorance  and  ill-breeding  on  his  part  * 
the  custom  is  also  observed  in  the  Netherlands." 

The  worthy  Ulm  merchant  travelled  about  Europe 
a  good  deal,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  of  any  other 
countries  where  kissing  was  in  fashion,  and  the 
particular  way  in  which  he  notes  the  custom  in 
England  shows  that  it  was  unfamiliar  to  him.  It 
was  certainly  not  common  in  Sweden  in  the 
seventeenth  century  for  men  and  women  to  kiss 
in  the  promiscuous  way  of  the  English,  for  when 
Cromwell's  ambassador,  Bulstrode  Whitlock,  was 
sent  to  the  Court  of  Queen  Christina,  he  was  re- 
quested by  Her  Majesty  to  perform  the  delicate, 
but  not  uncongenial,  task  of  instructing  the  Swedish 
ladies  in  the  English  mode  of  saluation. 

Our  habit  of  kiesing  struck  other  travellers  from 
more  distant  lands.  Nicander  Nucius,  of  Corcyra, 
who  came  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIJ. 
in  the  train  of  the  ambassador  of  Charles  V.,  re- 
marks of  the  English  : — 

"  They  display  great  simplicity  and  absence  of  jealousy 
in  their  usages  towards  females.  For  not  only  do  those 
who  are  of  the  eame  family  and  household  kiss  them  on 
the  mouth  with  salutations  and  embraces,  but  even  those 
too  who  have  never  seen  them.  And  to  themselves  this 
appears  by  no  means  indecent." 

A  report  of  our  ways  seems  to  have  travelled  to 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  French, 
though  they  professed  some  astonishment  at  such 
familiarity,  seem  not  to  have  been  at  all  averse  to 
falling  in  with  the  strange  mode  when  they  came 
across  an  Englishman,  and  were  quite  ready  to  salute 
him  after  the  manner  of  his  country.  George 
Cavendish,  who  accompanied  Cardinal  Wolsey 
when  he  went  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
France,  thus  records  his  reception  at  a  certain 
castle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiens  : — 

"  Madame  de  Crequi  received  me  very  gently  like  her 
noble  estate,  having  a  train  of  twelve  gentlewomen.  And 
when  she  and  her  train  was  come  all  out  she  said  unto 
me, '  Forasmuch  as  ye  be  an  Englishman  whose  custom 
it  is  to  kisse  all  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  your  country 
without  offence,  although  it  is  not  soe  here  with  us  in 
this  realme,  yet  I  will  be  so  bold  as  kiss  you,  and  so  ye 
shall  do  all  my  maids.'  By  means  wherof  I  kissed  her 
and  all  her  maids.  Then  went  she  to  her  dinner,  being 
as  nobly  served  as  I  have  seen  here  any  in  England." 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  when  that  terrible 
ecourge  the  Plague  more  than  once  made  havoc 
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with  the  population,  the  infection  was  so  greatly 
feared  that  it  was  arranged  to  dispense  with  the 
ceremony  of  kissing  the  sovereign's  hand  at  State 
receptions.  Quite  recently  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  whether  there  was  not  a  danger  of  spreading 
disease  by  the  custom  of  kissing.  Persons  ap- 
parently in  health,  but  with  the  seeds  in  them  of 
some  insidious  complaint -like  consumption,  for 
instance — may  be  unconsciously  disseminating  evil 
among  their  relatives  and  friends.  We  have  grown 
so  scientific  of  late  that  we  see  danger  signals 
where  our  ancestors  trod  fearlessly.  On  one  side 
are  the  moralists  bidding  us  beware  of  kisses  as 
the  bombs  of  "  love's  great  artillery,"  and  on  the 
other  the  scientists  pointing  to  the  bacillus  lurking 
in  the  "  soft  and  sweet  eclipse.1' 

GEORQIANA  HILL. 

[See  6th  S.  vii.  69,  93,  116;  Yin.  58;  xi.  92;  7th  S.  vi- 
445;  Tii.  118.] 

PEDIGREE  OF  MAJOR  EDWARD  McGAURAN. 
When  in  London  some  two  years  ago  I  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  that  literary  shrine  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum, 
previously  made  familiar  to  me  by  the  sketch  of 
the  famous  Washington  Irving;  and  it  is  need- 
less to  state  that  it  was  with  feelings  almost 
akin  to  awe  and  veneration  I  first  opened  the 
pages  of  Major  Edward  McGauran's  'Memoirs' 
(London,  1786,  ref.  615,  c.  ii.  12mo.),  he  being  a 
great-great-grandson  of  Felim  McGauran,  the  last 
Rig  Tuath,  or  tribe  king  of  our  sept.  The  little 
tome  contains  much  valuable  matter  concerning 
illustrious  historic  personages  of  the  period.  The 
major's  grandfather  Col.  Bryan  McGauran's  estate 
having  been  confiscated  by  King  William  for  the 
gallant  stand  he  made  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  King  James  II.  (the 
clan  McGauran  or  McGovern,  located  in  the  Irish 
Highlands  of  Tullybaw,  like  many  other  Hiberno- 
Celtic  septs,  always  favoured  the  cause  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  from  whom  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  descends)  the  loss  of  his  patrimony 
caused  our  noble  mountaineer  to  become  a  cavalier 
of  fortune,  and  to  place  his  "sword  and  valour" 
at  the  service  of  foreign  countries,  as  many  other 
descendants  of  distinguished  Irish  and  Scottish 
chieftains  did  ;  and  "  on  many  a  highland  hill,  and 
in  many  a  lowland  valley  will  the  deeds  of  theee 
brave  men  be  remembered"  (see  that  eminent  writer 
of  historical  romance,  James  Grant's  work  on  the 
*  Cavaliers  of  Fortune,'  London,  1858).  The  major'a 
military  wanderings  in  Europe  were  of  a  most 
romantic  and  chequered  nature.  On  one  occasion 
he  visited  a  tavern,  when  his  presence  was  objected 
to  on  account  of  his  nationality.  The  brave  High- 
lander produced  his  pedigree  as  springing  from  a 
younger  branch  of  the  family  of  O'Connor,  the  last 
monarch  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  chairman  having 
acknowledged  his  belief  in  its  genuineness,  he  (the 


major)  then  claimed  to  sit  at  the  table,  or  receive 
the  immediate  satisfaction  for  the  discourteous 
treatment  which  he  considered  was  due  to  a  per- 
son of  his  rank.  The  company  were  so  pleased  with 
his  manly  courage  that  an  ample  apology  was 
tendered,  and  he  was  made  welcome.  McGauran 
"  in  sentiments  and  character,  even  in  manner,  belonged 
to  a  past  age,  to  a  period  of  time  beyond  hia  own ;  for  the 
stern  pride,  the  epartan  spirit  of  clan-hip,  with  all  the 
wild  associations  of  the  Gael,  deeply  imbued  his  mind,  and 
gave  a  decision  to  bis  manner,  and  a  freshness  to  hia 
enthusiasm.  Proud  and  fiery,  like  all  his  race  he  had  the 
defecl  of  being  quick  and  hasty  in  his  speech." 

Subsequently  the  foregoing  incident,  with  other 
references  to  his  pedigree,  caused  me  to  think 
that  it  was  extant,  and  most  likely  lodged,  or  some 
entry  recorded  as  to  its  location,  in  the  archives  of 
the  British  Museum  (this  grand  institution  wai 
then  in  existence),  so  that  when  a  friend  of  mine 
had  occasion  to  visit  the  metropolis  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  requested  him  to  make  a  search  in  the  MS. 
Department  of  the  Library.  On  his  complying, 
accordingly,  to  my  intense  joy,  he  found  a  letter, 
dated  1786,  written  by  the  major,  stating  that  he 
had  deposited  the  pedigree  in  the  Ulster  Museum, 
Dublin.  But  on  referring  to  Thorn's  '  Official 
Directory  of  Ireland,'  1893,  no  such  place  could  be 
found.  I  should  deem  it  a  great  favour  if  any 
London  contributor  to  *  N.  &  Q.'  would  kindly 
inspect  this  relic,  to  see  if  some  error  has  occurred 
on  the  part  of  my  friend.  The  discovery  of  the 
ancient  genealogy  will  be  of  the  utmost  possible 
value  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  clan,  but  to 
all  lovers  of  antiquity,  and  will  throw  a  light  on 
the  ancient  Gaelic  mode  of  preparing  and  authenti- 
cating pedigrees.  I  am  also  desirous  of  comparing 
it  with  the  one  compiled  from  my  researches.  It 
may  interest  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  know  that 
our  tribesman  first  entered  his  military  career  as 
u n  ensign  in  the  great  Field-Marshal  London's 
(who  was  descended  from  an  Ayrshire  family) 
Austrian  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  shared  in  the 
glory  of  some  of  the  brilliant  victories  gained  by 
this  eminent  general  over  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia.  My  kinsman's  previous  athletic  training 
fitted  him  for  the  service,  in  fact,  no  other  pro- 
fession was  ever  thought  of  by  him  or  his  father. 
He  was  also  a  volunteer  with  Admiral  Elphinstone 
on  board  the  Russian  squadron  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Turks  ;  a  cadet  in  the  Honourable  the 
East  India  Company's  forces  ;  a  major  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Portugal ;  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  British 
army  in  America. 

JOSEPH  HENRY  McGovEBH. 
Liverpool. 

MATHER  FAMILY. — In  the  calendar  prefixed  to 
a  Roman  Breviary,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1556,  now 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  (fol.  BS.  153),  the  follow- 
ing family  notices  have  been  inserted  by  one  Gil- 
bert Mather  :— 
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Jan.  13.  "  1544.  I  was  maryed  at  Eastone." 

Jan.  20.  "1561.  Gilbertus  Mather  films  m;u<  i.atus 

fuit." 
Feb.  9.  "  1551.  Nata  fuit  Alicia  filia  mea  apud  Chil- 

bolton." 

Feb.  26.  "  1542.  I  cam  fyrst  to  Winchester." 

March  19.  "  1547.  Natua  fuit  Thomas  Mather  filius 

meus." 

March  26.  "  1548.  Sepultus  fuit  predictus  Thomas." 
April  5.  "  1539.  I  cam  fyrst  to  Chippen  "  [ham  ?   Part 

of  the  word  cut  off  in  the  margin]. 
April  15    "  1554.  Natus  fuit  Henricus  filiua  meus." 
April  17  (or  19  !).  "  1546.  Natus  fuit  Thomas  Mather 
*nior  filius  meus." 
June  3.  "  1553.  I  toke  poesessyone  of  my  bowse  in  the 

fioke." 
June  15.  "  1522.  I  was  borne  at  Weryngtone  in  Lanca- 

July  6.  "1568  Natus  fuit  Gilbertus  Mather,  filius 
rneus." 

July  10.  "1539.  I  was  bounde  prentisein  Norwiche." 
Sept.  20.  "1553.  I  cam  into  my  howse  in  the  Soke 
fyrst  to  dwell  after  I  had  bowght  the  same." 
Sept.  27.  "  1549.  I  cam  to  Chilboltone  to  dwell." 
Oct.  3.  "  I  was  sworne  tenante  at  Chilboltone,  1545." 
Nov.  12.  "  1549.  Nata  fuit  Elizabeth  filia  mea  apud 
Chilboltone." 

Dec,  15.  "  1546.  I  cam  into  the  Soke  to  dwell  there, 
being  tenante  to  Richard  Harrold." 

The  writer's  own  name,  Gilbert  Mather,  occurs 
in  several  parts  of  the  volume,  which,  in  1566, 
was  possessed  by  one  Ambrose  Barnabye.  What 
connexion  was  there  between  the  family  of  Mather, 
of  Warrington,  to  which  this  Gilbert  belonged, 
and  that  of  Winwick,  whence  the  American 
Mathers  sprang  1  W.  D.  MACRAY. 

SPEAR=SHUT:  CURIOUS  MISINTERPRETATION. 
— In  Bishop  Bale's  dramatic  piece  printed  in 
Dodsley's  *  Old  Plays '  under  the  short  title  'God's 
Promises,'  occurs  the  following  (ed.  1825,  i.  40):— 

"  Resona  tune  voce  Antiphonam  incipit  0  clavis 

David 0  perfyght  keye  of  David,  and  bygh  scepture 

Of  the  kyndred  of  Jacob,  whych  openest  and  no  man 
ipeareth,  thu  speakest  [s?'c]  and  no  man  openeth." 

A  foot-note  is  appended  to  the  word  "  spearetb," 
glossing  it  "i.e.  asketh,  enquireth,"  and  giving 
illustrative  quotations,  one  from  "  Chaucer's  [sic] 
Testament  of  Creseide,"  and  two  from  Douglas's 
'Virgil.'  Who  was  originally  responsible  for  this 
gloss  I  have  not  sought  to  discover,  but  the  edition 
from  which  I  quote  (J.  Payne  Collier's)  has  on  the 
title-page  the  notice,  "  with  additional  notes  and 
corrections  by  the  late  Isaac  Heed,  Octavius  Gil- 
christ,  and  the  editor." 

It  would  perhaps  have  cost  some  trouble  to  hunt 
up  the  "  antiphon"  in  a  breviary,*  but  it  is  very 
strange  that  the  editor  did  not  remember  or  sus- 
pect that  the  words  were  derived  from  Scripture 
(Rev.  iii.  7).  Stranger  still  is  it  that  Mr.  W.  C. 
Hazlitt  has  been  equally  unobservant,  not  only 
printing  everything  as  he  found  it,  but  entering 

*  The  antiphon  is :  "  O  clavis  [David,  et  sceptrum 
doinus  Israel;  qui  aperi?.  et  nemo  claudit;  claudis,  et 
nemo  aperit,"  &c. 


the  word  in  his  glossarial  index  thus,  "  Spere,  to 
ask,  i.  321." 

Spere  (O.E.  sparrian)  =shut,  is  too  common  to 
need  illustration  ;  but  had  the  editors  of  Dodsley 
known  better  than  to  take  Henryson's  poem  for 
Chaucer's,  they  might  have  exemplified  the  word 
by  more  than  one  quotation  from  Chaucer,  e.g.r 
"he  saw  her  doors  spered  all"*  ('Troylus  arid 
Cryseyde,'  lib.  v.  st.  Ixxvi.).  So  far  as  I  know, 
Chaucer  does  not  use  spere  (O.E.  spyrian  =  askj 
inquire),  though  it  occurs  as  an  emendation  in  & 
manuscript  of  '  Sir  Thopas.'  F.  ADAMS. 

THE  PERSIANS  "  A  LA  TURQUE  "  AND  THE 
ENGLISH  "1  LA  FRA^ISE."— The  following 
description,  although  it  contains  a  joke  at  the 
expense  of  our  noble  selves,  will  perhaps  amuse 
those  of  your  readers  to  whom  it  may  be  new  as 
much  as  it  has  amused  me,  who  was  not  hitherto 
aware  of  this  bond  of  union  between  ourselves  and 
the  subjects  of  the  Shah.  The*ophile  Gautier,  in 
bis  graphic  description  of  a  Turkish  comedy  or 
farce  which  he  saw  at  a  village  near  Constantinople, 
says  :— 

"  Les  Persans  jouent  dans  1'ait  dramatique  turc  le 
meme  role  que  les  Anglais  dans  nos  vaudevilles.  Leur 
accent  emphatique,  leur  gravite  raide,  leur  costume 
bizarre  sont  parodies  avec  une  verve  intariseable.  Le 
shah  plie  sous  le  poids  d'un  turban  pharamineux  allong& 
en  mitre  et  entour6  d'un  chale  a  replis  multiples.  D 
porte  uue  robe  jaune  a  palmes  de  cachemire,  sanglee 
d'un  second  chale  qui  fait  vingt  fois  le  tour  de  son  corps 
filarque,'  &c.— «  L'Orient,'  ed.  1877,  vol.  i.  pp.  98,  99. 

I  see  by  M.  Gasc's  larger  '  Dictionary  '—like 
William  of  Deloraine,  "  good  at  need " — that 
pharamineux  is  equivalent  to  mirobolanti  i.e., 
stupendous.  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

STATION. — A  learned  friend  was  conversing  with 
me  recently  regarding  the  new  words,  or  the  old 
words  with  modified  meanings,  that  have  been  in- 
troduced into  our  language  by  railways.  The  word 
station,  in  the  sense  of  a  place  for  travellers  to  stop 
at,  he  thought  to  be  one  of  these.  He  conjectured 
that  when  a  general  term  was  required  by  the  early 
railway-makers  to  indicate  a  stopping-place  for  the 
trains,  some  one,  calling  to  mind  the  stations  with 
which  Britain  was  studded  in  the  Koman  time, 
suggested  what  was  then  a  new  use  of  an  old  word. 
I  by  no  means  wish  to  be  held  responsible  for 
this  guess,  but  it  may  be  well  that  it  should  appear 
in  your  pages,  if  only  that  it  may  be  refuted.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  sixth  edition  of  Johnson's 
'  Dictionary '  does  not  contain  the  word  station 
with  the  meaning  of  a  stopping- place. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  the  'Stacions  of 
Rome '  was  a  popular  book  in  the  latter  Middle 
Ages  (E.E.  Text.  Soc.,  25),  and  the  Stations  of 
he  Cross  are  now  familiar  to  most  of  us ;  but  in 
the  days  when  railways  were  first  planned  they 


Spelling  modernized. 


" 
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were,  I  apprehend,  unknown  except  to  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  few  travellers  who  had  seen 
them  in  continental  churches.  COM.  EBOR. 

THE  HOTTEST  DAT  IN  THE  CENTURY. — The 
extraordinary  and  long  continued  beat  reached  a 
climax  on  Friday,  August  18.  The  following 
cutting  from  the  Daily  Telegraph  may  be  of  use  to 
the  future  chronologer  : — 

"  The  anti-cyclone  still  persists,  though  the  centre  has 
moved  rather  more  to  the  eastwards,  and  we  have  just 
passed  tbe  hottest  day  of  the  present  year.  A  maximum 
was  registered  in  Westminster  of  93  <leg.  in  the  shade ; 
and,  what  is  much  more  remarkable,  the  lowest  reading 
of  the  preceding  night  was  72  deg.,  which  is  very  con- 
eiderabiy  above  any  recent  record,  and  would  undoubtedly 
place  the  twenty-four  hours  ending  at  6  P.M.  yesterday 
among  the  hottest  of  the  century.  There  t  ave  now  been 
eleven  successive  days  in  which  the  maximum  has  been 
at  or  over  83  deg.,  which  is  sta'ed  to  be  not  only  the 
longest  spell  of  nigh  temperature  during  the  present 
brilliant  summer,  but  also  the  most  protracted  in  August 
shown  in  the  Greenwich  records  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury." 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

Dublin. 

TAYLOR'S  'HOLY  DYING.'— I  do  not  believe 
that  any  one  has  discovered  that  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  passages  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  '  Holy 
Dying/  "  Here  [t.  e.t  in  Westminster  Abbey]  is 
an  acre  sown  with  royal  seed,  the  copy  of  the 
greatest  change,"  &c.,  is  a  gross  plagiarism.  About 
ten  years  before  the  '  Holy  Dying '  appeared 
Francis  Beaumont  published  a  volume  of '  Poems ' 
(1640),  containing  some  lines  '  On  the  Tombs  in 
Westminster.'  In  it  occurs  the  following  couplet : 
Here  's  an  acre  sown  indeed 
With  the  richest,  royal'st  seed,  &c. 

The  whole  poem  has  been  imitated  by  Taylor  ; 
but  the  above  two  lines  were  taken  almost  verbatim. 

J.  E.  SPINGARN. 
New  York. 

WORDSWORTH. — From  a  correspondence  on  the 
'  Orientation  of  Churches  'in  the  Builder  (see 
Index  for  January  to  June,  1893),  it  appears  that 
Wordsworth  obtained  his  idea  of  the  orientation 
of  churches  from  a  passage  in  Bartram's  '  Travels' 
in  Yorkshire  (London,  1799,  p.  123).  The  father 
of  one  of  the  correspondents  bought  a  copy  of  this 
book,  bearing  the  poet's  name,  at  the  sale  of  his 
library,  and  found  the  passage  in  question  under- 
scored with  red  ink.  L.  L.  K. 

MERCHANT  :  MODERN  MISUSE  OF  THE  WORD. 

-Originally  this  term  was  only  applied  to  one  who 

traded  with  foreign  countries,  and  who  owned  or 

chartered    ships    for    that    purpose.      Chaucer's 

"marchaunt," 

He  wpldfl i  the  see  were  kepnd  for  eny  thinge 
Betwixe  Middulburgh  and  Orewelle. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  had  "  on  the  ocean  "  his 
"argosies  with  portly  sail,"  and  so  had  all  the  other 


merchants  about  whom  poets  or  historians  have 
written.  So  also  in  the  Bible  there  is  no  confusion 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word.  One  passage  alone 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  :  "  She  is  like  the 
merchants'  ships:  she  bringeth  her  food  from  afar  " 
(Prov.  xxxi.  14).  De  Quincey,  writing  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  ('Autobiographic  Sketches'), 
says  :— 

"  My  father  was  a  merchant,  not  in  the  sense  of  Scot- 
land, where  it  means  a  retail  dealer,  one  for  instance  who 
sells  groceries  in  a  cellar,  but  in  the  English  sense,  a 
sense  rigorously  exclusive ;  that  is,  he  was  a  man  engaged 
in  foreign  commerce  and  no  other  ;  therefore  in  whole- 
sale commerce  and  no  other." 

The  Brothers  Mayhew  note  the  coming  change 
in  their  '  Greatest  Plague  of  Life/  where  the 
heroine's  father  who  "  possessed  several  fine 
vessels  which  used  to  come  up  the  B — g — nts 
Canal,"  was  maliciously  dubbed  a  "coal-heaver," 
upon  which  his  daughter  defends  his  memory  by 
the  retort,  "  If  three  barges  and  one  waggon  make  a 
coal-heaver  I  should  like  to  know  what  makes  a 
merchant."  But  now  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
"  plough  the  Spanish  main,"  or  even  to  own  the 
modest  coal  barge,  to  give  one  this  time-honoured 
title,  for  any  one  who  sells  eggs  by  the  dozen  or 
flannel  by  the  piece  is  at  once  put  down  as  a  mer- 
chant. H.  FISHWICK. 

COMMANDER- IN -CHIEF. — This  term  seems  to 
have  originated  with  the  army  of  the  Parliament 
during  the  great  Civil  War  :  at  any  rate  it  is  older 
than  appears  from  the  quotation,  dated  1654,  in 
the  '  N.  E.  D.'  A  report  upon  the  "delinquency" 
of  "  James  Cave  of  Swyne  in  Holdernes  in  the 
County  of  Yorke,"  being  one  of  the  Royalist  Com- 
position Papers  at  the  Record  Office  (Second  Series, 
G  178,  p.  793),  speaks  of  the  compounder  having 

been  "  questioned before  the  right  houbk  the 

Lord  ffdirefax  then  [ie.,  previously]  comaunder  in 
cheife  in  those  parts."  This  report  is  dated 
"  19  Aprill  1646."  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  Lord  Fairfax  was  the  first  to  whom  the 
title  was  applied.  F.  ADAMS. 

DRESS  FABRICS  IN  ENGLAND  IN  EARLY  TIMES. 
(See  7lh  S.  xil  462;  8*  S.  i.  56,  128,  177,  198, 
494.)— We  have  had  much  interesting  information 
imparted  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  on  the  subject  of  dress 
fabrics  in  England  in  former  years,  both  as  regards 
their  material  and  shape,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
any  one  has  as  yet  mentioned  their  enduring 
nature— what  we  should  call  in  the  present  day 
"  wear  resi*ting."  According  to  Botfield's  '  Man- 
ners and  Household  Expenses  of  England,'  1841 : 
"  Woollen  cloths  were  of  old  the  chief  material  of 
ma'e  and  female  attire.  When  new  the  nap  was  rery 

,  long,  an-1  after  being  worn  for  some  time,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  have  it  shorn,  a  process  which  was  repeated 

'  as  often  at  the  stuff  would  bear  it" 

I  And,   if   we  may  believe   the   old   ballads,   even 

;  royalty  itself  WAS  content  with  inexpensive  dre??, 
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and  a  tailor's  bill  pared  down  to  the  lowest  sum. 
Let  me  quote  a  stanza  from  "  Take  thy  Old  Cloak 
about  Thee"  in  the  'Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry  '  (Book  ii.  No.  vii.):  — 

She. 
King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peere, 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crowne; 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  deere ; 

Therefore  he  called  the  taylor  Lowne. 
He  was  a  wight  of  high  renowne, 

And  thouse  but  of  a  low  degree  ; 
Itt  's  pride  that  putts  this  countrye  downe 

Man,  take  thine  old  cloake  about  thee. 

Compare  this  with  the  same  ballad  in  another 
form,  '  Bell  my  Wiffe,'  in  Percy's  '  Folio  Manu- 
script,' edited  by  Furnivall  and  Hales,  vol.  i.  322, 
which  exemplifies  the  alterations  and  emendations 
made  by  Bishop  Percy,  in  this  as  in  many  other 
instances : — 

King  Harry  was  a  verry  good  Kfjn?], 
I  trow  his  hose  cost  but  a  Crowne ; 
he  thought  them  12d  ouer  to  deere, 

therfore  he  called  the  taylor  Clowne 
he  was  King  &  wore  the  Crowne 

&  thouse  but  of  a  low  degree ; 
itts  pride  that  putts  this  countrye  downe; 
man  !  put  thye  old  Cloake  about  thee. 

Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  old  scarlet 
cloak  (cramoisie  originally  in  colour)  could  have 
been  in  wear,  as  it  is  stated  in  a  former  verse  of 
'  Bell  my  Wiffe,'  for  forty-four  year?.  The  cloak 
certainly  could  have  owed  its  owner  nothing,  and 
must  have  worn  like  a  suit  of  armour.  At  the 
present  day  the  Poor  Brethren  at  the  Charterhouse 
get  a  cloth  cloak  only  once  in  two  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  period  it  must  look  threadbare  and 
shabby.  A  variant  of  this  ballad  may  be  found  in 
'  Othello,'  II.  iv.,  proving  its  antiquity  and  popu- 
larity:— 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer, 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown; 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear, 
With  that  he  call'd  the  tailor  town. 

Probably  this  was  one  of  the  ballads  of  which 
Shakspere  says,  in  another  place  : — 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun 

And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  hones 

Do  use  to  chaunt  it.  '  Twelfth  Night,'  II.  iv. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.  A. 
New  bourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

THE  PREHISTORIC  BKITISH  VILLAGE  AT 
GLASTONBDRT. — The  following  is  a  cutting  from 
the  Stamford  Post  of  September  22  :— 

"  Already  rich  in  historic  and  ancient  fame,  the  re- 
nown of  Glastonbury,  the  old  abbey  town  of  Somerset — 
the  vale  of  Avalon,  wherein  lie  the  remains  of  King 
Arthur,  and  the  scene  of  the  legend  relating  to  the  Holy 
Thorn  which  it  is  said  grew  from  Joseph  of  Arimathea's 
staff— has  been  widely  extended  by  the  recent  discovery 
of  a  prehistoric  British  village,  just  on  the  borders  of 
the  town.  At  Tuesday's  assembly  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Nottingham,  Mr.  Arthur  Bulleid,  F.S.,  the 
discoverer  of  the  village,  read  an  interesting  paper  de- 


scribing  the  places.     Mr.   Bulleid   paid   that   the  lake 
village,  which  he  had  discovered  in  March  of  last  year, 
was  about  a  mile  north  of  Glastonbury,  and  about  four- 
teen miles  from  the  Bristol  Channel.     It  consisted  of 
over  sixty  mounds,  each  of  which  was  probably  the  site 
of  a  dwelling.    Only  a  few  of  these  mounds  had  at  pre- 
sent been  excavated.     From  the  excavations  it  appeared 
that  the  dwellings  were  circular  in  structure.     They 
were  formed  by  a  circular  line  of  posts,  roofed  over  with 
wattles,  the  hearth  being  placed  in  the  middle.    There 
was  a  clay  floor,  which  usually  presented  signs  of  having 
been  frequently  renewed,  from  which  it  was  inferred 
that  several  dwellings  had  been  built  in  succession  on 
the  same  site.    The  remains  found  in  the  mounds  in- 
cluded bones  of  domestic  animals,  sling  stones,  fragments 
of  hand  and  wheel  made  pottery,  many  objects  of  horn, 
what  was  believed  to  be  part  of  a  weaving  loom,  weaving 
comb,  several  implements  which  appeared  to  belong  to 
looms,  an  iron  dagger,  two  iron  hatchets,  two  iron  knives, 
one  iron  saw  with  seven  teeth,  bronze  rings,  glass  and 
amber  beads,  a  jet  ring,  and  many  articles  made  of  wood, 
and  a  canoe.     No  coins  had  been  found,  nor  any  frag- 
ments of  Roman  pottery.    Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  read  a 
paper  on  the  place  of  the  lake-dwellings  at  Glastonbury 
in  British  archaeology.    He  said  in  the  remains  which 
had  been  found  at  Glastonbury  we  had  the  material  by 
which  we  could  build  up  the  history  of  this  prehistoric 
Venice.    The  inhabitants  of  the  lake-dwellings  appeared 
to  enjoy  a  comparatively  high  civilization,  and  were 
addicted  to  the  sport  of  cock  fighting.    He  believed  the 
lake  village  at  Glastonbury  to  be  coeval  with  the  encamp- 
ment discovered  by  General  Pitt-Rivers  some  years  ago 
at  Mount  Caburn,  near  Lewes.    Mr.  Arthur  Evans  said 
the  discoveries  in  Gaul  enabled  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
Glastonbury  village.    The  safety  pin  found  at  Glaston- 
bury was  of  the  same  form  as  that  discovered  at  Bibracte 
and  Mont  Beuvray,  in  Gaul,  the  date  of  which  settle- 
ments was  about  50  B.C." 

CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

VIOLINS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS. — It  may  be 
interesting  to  add  to  the  notes  on  violins  that 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  *N.  &  Q.' 
one  found  in  the  lately  published  Report  of  the 
Postmaster- General.  Amongst  the  letters  that 
could  not  be  delivered  was  one  returned  from 
abroad,  which  had  been  addressed  to  Jacob  Stainer, 
Esq.,  violin-maker,  Absom,  Germany,  and  con- 
tained an  application  for  his  price  list.  A  few 
such  applications  might  have  gladdened  the  heart 
of  poor  Jacob  Stainer,  who  knew  much  better  how 
to  make  fiddles  than  to  sell  them,  and  have  saved 
him  from  a  miserable  death.  But  they  should 
have  been  sent  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 

KILLIGREW. 

A  COMIC  ETYMOLOGY  OF  "BEADLE." — The 
following  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Rtview,  Sep- 
tember 9,  p.  306,  in  a  review  of  Prof.  Bright's 
edition  of  the  A.-S.  Gospel  of  St.  Luke: — 

'The    officer to    whom    the   judge    delivers   the 

criminal,  becomes  the  beadle,  or  by-del,  who,  we  need 
hardly  say,  is  not  the  modern  Bumble,  but  the  officer  of 
the  by  or  township." 

This  is  delicious.  If  by-  in  by-del  means  a  town- 
ship, what  is  -del  ?  If  it  is  our  "  deal,"  or  part, 
we  gain  the  information  that  a  beadle  is  "  a  part 
of  a  town."  Perhaps  he  is  the  parish  pump. 
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Unluckily,  the  word  by,  for  township,  is  not 
Anglo-Saxon,  bat  Norse.  It  occurs  once,  in  the 
Northumbrian  version  of  Mark  v.  3,  as  a  gloss  upon 
htis,  a  house  ;  bat  only  as  a  borrowed  word  from 
Norse. 

Again,  the  y  in  bydel  was  short,  as  the  cognate 
German  word  btittcl  shows.  It  is  true  that  the  y 
was  marked  long  in  Bosworth's  '  Dictionary,'  and 
I  find  (somewhat  to  my  surprise)  that  I  inadvert- 
ently copied  this  mark  of  length  in  the  first  edition 
of  my  '  Dictionary/  but  it  waa  corrected  in  the 
Supplement,  at  p.  784.  However,  I  gave  the 
right  etymology,  from  beodan,  to  command  ;  and 
the  whole  account  of  the  word  is  now  given  in  fall 
in  the  '  New  English  Dictionary.1 

The  right  division  of  the  word  is  byd-el ;  where 
byd-  is  derived  by  mutation  from  the  zero-grade  of 
the  strong  verb  beodan.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 


Qtttritt* 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addressee  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

CHARLES  SHERBORN,  ENGRAVER. — I  have  an 
elegantly  engraved  trade  card  of  Charles  Sherborn, 
of  41,  Gutter  Lane,  Cheapside,  "  who  begs  leave 
to  inform  the  Public  that  having  made  Heraldry  his 
peculiar  study  he  has  furnish'd  himself  with  a 
variety  of  useful  Books  and  Manuscripts  belonging 
to  that  profession."  He  goes  en  to  mention  Sir 
Edward  Walker,  Garter  King,  Peter  Le  Neve,  Esq., 
Clarencieux,  and  Richard  St.  George,  Norry;  and 
concludes  a  long  statement  with  the  announcement 
that  he  paints  arms  on  vellum,  engraves  seals,  and 
searches  for  arms  and  pedigrees.  I  believe  this 
Mr.  Sherborn  engraved  book-plates,  and  I  want  to 
know  all  I  can  learn  about  him,  dates  of  his 
principal  works,  &c.  The  living  Mr.  C.  W.  Sher- 
born, the  eminent  engraver,  claims  no  relationship 
with  him,  and  can  give  me  no  information. 

WALTER  HAMILTON. 

16,  Elms  Road,  Clapham  Common. 

"GANOETICUM  NUMKRUM."— Can  any  of  your 
readers  solve  the  puzzle  enclosed  ?— 
Marriages.— In  the  year  1561  there  are  8  entries,  in 

re  are  3  entries.     Anno  d'ni  1563. 
Bobtrt  Marshall  and  An  Norese  weare  maried  the 
5  day  of  September  Anno  D'ni  1563. 

•as  brawnche  an  Ales  bonforde  weare  maried  the 
20  day  of  September  Anno  D'ni  1563. 

I.  Antonye  Bnrker  hnd  Ales  selbye  ultra  gangeticu' 
nu'eru*  &c  interaerui. 

Transcript  of  Parish  Registers,  St.  Stephen's, 

St.  Albans. 

The  above  is  copied  from  p.  37  of  No.  1  of  the 
Iltrts  Genealogist,  edited  by  William  Brigg,  pub- 
lished July,  1893. 
I  imagine  that  the  marriage  of  Antony  Barker 


and  Alice  Selby  was  omitted  by  the  vicar,  and 
being  remembered  later  on,  was  inserted  in  the 
most  available  blank  space.  "  &c."  I  take  to  be 
"mensis  et  diei,"  but  why  "gangeticum  numeram"? 
What  had  India,  whether  "intra  Gangem"  or 
"extra  Gangem,"  to  do  with  it?  Somehow  it 
means  "  beyond  the  30th  of  September. ' 

HENRY  H.  GIBBS. 
Aldenham  House. 

'SCENES  IN  OUR  PARISH.'  I  wish  to  learn  the 
name  of  the  parish  referred  to  in  a  quarto  volume 
of  etchings  issued  in  1852,  "  from  original  sketches 
etched  by  H.  and  E.  A.  Eginton,"  and  published 
at  Worcester  by  Deighton  "  for  the  proprietors." 
The  etchings  are  only  six  in  number — the  church, 
the  lane  end,  the  weir,  the  brook,  the  lock,  the 
mansion.  There  is  no  accompanying  letterpress 
nor  any  indication  of  the  locality.  Information  as 
to  this  and  particulars  about  the  artists  would 
oblige.  W.  P.  W.  PHILLIMORB. 

124,  Chancery  Lane. 

SIR  EDWARD  FREWEN. — Where  can  I  find 
information  touching  this  person  ?  He  inherited 
Claybrooke  House,  Fulham,  1702.  He  was  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  Claybroke  family,  of 
which  also  any  particulars  will  oblige. 

CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

INITIALS  AFTER  A  NAME.— Set  in  the  floor  of 
the  church  at  Hartbnrn,  Northumberland,  there  is 
a  tombstone  of  the  date  of  1732  to  William 
Anesley,  G.M.,  of  Highlaws  in  the  parish.  What 
do  these  initials  after  the  name  mean  ? 

C.  H.  SP.  P. 

KING  OF  SWITZERLAND. — A  friend  tells  me  thai 
in  the  late  Mr.  Tomlinson's  *  History  of  Doncaster' 
there  is  (p.  148)  a  quotation  from  some  old  docu- 
ment which  makes  mention  of  a  King  of  Switzer- 
land. Surely  there  is  some  error  here.  Is  it  not 
a  misreading  for  Swetheland,  that  is  Sweden.  Will 
some  Doncaster  antiquary  clear  up  the  difficulty  ? 

COM.  EBOF. 

FISK,  OF  FRAMLINGHAM.— In  Hudibras  (part  ii. 
canto  iii.  p.  404)  one  Fisk,  an  astrologer,  is 
referred  to.  Dr.  Grey,  in  a  note,  says  that  this 
Fisk  was  a  licentiate  in  physic,  born  near  Fraru- 
lingham,  in  Suffolk,  bred  at  a  country  school,  and 
designed  for  the  university,  but  went  not  thither, 
studying  physic  and  astrology  at  home,  which  after- 
wards he  practised  at  Colchester,  after  which  he 
came  to  London,  and  practised  there.  Lilly  says 
he  had  good  skill  in  the  art  of  directions  upon 
nativities,  and  that  he  learnt  from  him  many  things 
n  that  way,  and  how  to  know  good  books  in  that 
art.  He  was  famous  about  the  year  1633,  and 
died  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  This 
Fisk  is  not  mentioned  in  the  'Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,'  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
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learn  some  further  particulars  of  him  if  any  reader 
of  *  N.  &  Q.'  can  furnish  them. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

JOSHUA  JONATHAN  SMITH.— Will  any  reader  of 
'N.  &  Q.'  kindly  inform  me  of  the  place  of  inter- 
ment of  Joshua  Jonathan  Smith,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  1810  ?  He  died  at  Kensington,  1833-5, 
Sarah  his  wife  surviving  him.  He  was  for  thirty 
or  more  years  a  resident  at  St.  Sonet's  Hill, 
London.  A  TEX. 

SIR  JOHN  PABNELL  (1744-1801).—!.  When  in 
1744  was  he  born  ?  2.  Where  was  he  educated  ? 

3.  Was  he  member  for  Bangor  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment of  176 1-68;  and,  if  so,  when  was  he  elected  ? 

4.  Was  he  ever  called  to  the  English  or  Irish  bar  ? 
He  was  admitted  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Ion  on 
Jan.  7,  1766,  bat  there  is  no  further  mention  of 
him  in  the  books  of  that  Inn.     5.  When  in  1774 
did  he  marry  ;  and  when  did  Lady  Parnell  die  ? 

G.  F.  K.  B. 

"PENTRU  BARBATI."— Over  the  entrance  to 
tbe  baths  at  Spa  are  the  words :  "  Pentru  Barbati." 
Will  some  one  tell  me  what  language  that  is  ? 
Strange  to  say,  they  do  not  know  either  at  the 
baths  or  at  the  hotel.  A.  S.  BICKNELL. 

'WHEN  JUNE  is  PAST/  — Under  this  title 
Miss  Maude  Valerie  White  has  set  to  a  pretty 
melody  some  conceited  verses  by  Thomas  Oarew, 
which  contain  words  that  puzzle  a  fair  singer,  who 
has  asked  me  to  help  her  in  her  difficulty.  The 
song  begins  :  — 

Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows 
When  June  ia  past  the  fragrant  rose, 
For  in  your  beauty's  orient  deep 
These  flowers  as  in  their  causes  sleep. 
Orient,  I  believe,  is  often  a  synonym  for  brilliant, 
and  may  fitly  be  ascribed  to  a  beauty  which  is 
likely  to  increase  in  splendour.     Causes,  if  not  a 
misprint  for  cases,  is  a  word  I  should  like  to  hear 
about.    The  poet  is  again  in  need  of  a  commentator 
further  on  when  he  says  :— 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale  when  May  is  past, 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 
Does  a  dividing  throat  mean  anything  else  than 
a  throat  which  stretches  so  as  to  make  a  home  for 
a  nightingale  ?    Thrush  (apthce)  in  the  throat  is 
bad  enough,  but  nightingale  must  be  worse. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 
[See  in  a  good  dictionary  under  "  Division.  "J 

MAGNETISM  AND  GARLIC.— Dipping,  in  an  idle 
moment,  into  an  old  book.  I  have  jnsr  dropped 
upon  the  following  :  ^KOpoSov  ira.pa.Tpi/3fvTos  TI? 
o\  ovx'  e\KvOi}o-€Tai  6  criSrjpos  VTTO 
(i.  e.t  garlic  being  rubbed  upon  the  magnet, 


iron  will  not  ba  attracted  by  the  latter).  A  Latin 
translation  turns  it,  "  Magnes  allio  illitus  ferrum 
non  trahet "  (a  magnet  besmeared  with  garlic  will 
not  attract  iron).  As  an  ancient  delusion  this  may 
still  be  worth  noting.  Does  it  contain  any  germ 
or  perversion  of  fact?  "Scientists"  doubtless 
know  whether  any  material  applied  to  a  magnet 
can  either  increase  or  diminish  its  strength. 

JOHN  W.  BONE. 

GOTHAM. — Some  volumes  of  the  Sussex  Archaeo- 
logical Transactions  refer  to  a  locality  called 
Gotham,  in  the  parish  of  Pevensey.  I  do  not  find 
this  place  mentioned  in  Kelly's  ( Directory.1  Can 
it  now  be  identified  ?  A.  H. 

"KITCHEL"  CAKE. — This  is  a  description  of 
bun,  manufactured  in  one  particular  sea-coast  town 
in  East  Anglia  (?  Aldeburgh)  and  on  one  special 
date  only,  viz.,  New  Year's  Eve.  I  should  be 
glad  of  the  name  of  this  town,  address  of  baker, 
and  any  details  of  manufacture  and  legend  or 
tradition  respecting  it.  W.  B.  GERISH. 

Blythburgh  House,  South  Town,  Great  Yarmouth. 

GROSSED  LEGS  IN  SCULPTURE. — In  the  recum- 
bent figures  in  old  churches,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  right  leg  crossed  over  the  left,  and  what  the 
meaning  of  the  left  leg  crossed  over  the  right  1 

T.  P.  0. 

PROCLAIMING  THE  SOVEREIGNS  OF  ENGLAND. — 
In  Harriet  Martiueau's  '  Autobiography,'  vol.  ii, 
119  (1887),  she  relates  how,  when  the  Queen  came 
to  the  throne,  her  party  stood  in  front  of 

"the  windows  at  St.  James's  Palace,  where  (among 
other  places)  the  sovereigns  are  proclaimed  and  pre- 
sented. Scarcely  half  a  dozen  people  were  there;  for 
very  few  were  aware  of  the  custom." 

At  what  places  is  this  ceremony  carried  out,  and 
what  are  the  terms  of  proclamation  and  presenta- 
tion ?  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

SERCHVILLE  HALL,  BREAMORE.  —  The  above- 
mentioned  house  was  evidently  in  former  days  a 
house  of  some  consequence,  which  has  now  been 
nearly  all  pulled  down,  the  remains  being  used  as  a 
farmhouse.  Tbe  name  appears  in  old  documents 
spelt  Serchvill,  Serch field,  and  Searchfield.  In  old 
maps,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  is  shown  having  a  church  or  chapel  close  to  it, 
evidently  the  chapel  of  North  Charford,  the  tithes  of 
which  were  in  Henry  I.'s  reign  given  towards  the 
endowment  of  the  Priory  of  Breamore.  None  of 
the  histories  of  Hampshire  mentions  this  place. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  give  informa- 
tion as  to  its  history. 

IRISH  MOTHERS  OF  WELSH  PRINCES.— Oonan, 
King  of  Wales  A.D.  818,  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Roderick  Malwinoe,  King  of  Wales  A.D. 
735,  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Duptory, 
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King  of  Ireland.  Who  was  this  Duptory  ?  I  can- 
not find  the  name  in  any  list  of  Irish  kings  that  I 
have  seen.  Griffith  ap  Oonan,  Prince  of  North 
Wales  in  1136,  was  the  son  of  Oonan  ap  lago  by 
R-uliilpha,  daughter  of  Alfred,  King  of  Dublin. 
Where  can  I  find  this  Alfred's  pedigree  ?  He  was, 
apparently,  of  Norse  blood.  The  above  Conan  ap 
lago  is,  moreover,  stated  to  have  been  the  son  of 
the  said  lago  by  an  Irish  mother.  Are  her  name 
and  family  known  ?  X.  T.  X. 

THE  ALMOND  TREE.— The  Daily  Telegraph, 
July  5,  has  the  following  paragraph  anent  the 
departure  of  the  Princess  May  from  White  Lodge  : 

"  To  the  superstitious,  however,  there  was  one  whole- 
some sign— the  almond  tree  was  in  full  fruit.  Whence 
such  a  notion  is  derived  it  is  impossible  to  say— probably 
from  the  far  Bast— but  certain  it  is  that  in  legend  and 
in  romance  the  fruiting  of  the  almond  beside  the  bouse 
whence  the  bride-elect  departs  is  regarded  as  a  portent 
of  singular  and  propitious  omen.  That  '  the  luck  may 
be  in  when  the  luck  goes  out'  is  assuredly  the 'vale'  of  the 
almond  tree  on  the  day  when  Princess  May  leaves  the 
White  Lodge  for  Buckingham  Palace." 

In  which  legend  or  romance  is  this  interesting 
superstition  referred  to  ?  W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

ST.  GEORGE'S  CHANNEL.— When  and  why  was 
this  name  given  ?  Camden  has  only  the  Irish  Sea. 

T. 

MINIATURE  VOLUMES. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  information  as  to  the  smallest  printed  volume 
known  to  be  in  existence  ?  The  tiniest  in  my  col- 
lection are  the  following  :  "Le  petit  Bijou  des 
Enfans,  Anne's  1816,  &  Paris  chez  Mareilly,  Rue 
S.  Jacques,  No.  21,"  pp.  53.  This  is  really  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a  book.  It  contains  eight  full- 
page  engravings,  divers  short  songs  on  popular 
airs,  plenty  of  excellent  advice  to  children,  and  an 
almanac  for  the  year,  not  to  speak  of  the  pub- 
lishers' annonce  at  the  end  :  "  On  trouve  chez  le 
me1  me  des  almanacbs  de  Cabinet,  chantant[s] 
almanachs,  grand  [es]  Couvertures  de  toutes  fac,ons. 
II  fait  aussi  la  dorure  sur  Cuir  en  tout  genre." 
The  little  volume  is  from  engraved  plates,  and 
measures  twenty-two  millimetres  by  seventeen. 
The  other  book  possesses  the  merit  of  being  smaller, 
but  has  absolutely  no  artistic  or  literary  preten- 
sions. It  is  entitled  'Mite,'  Grimsby,  E.  A. 
Robinson,  1891.  It  contains  a  few  poor  woodcut 
engravings,  and  twenty-two  pages  of  chronological 
notices  of  no  interest  ;  printed  throughout.  It 
measures  seventeen  millimetres  by  fifteen.  Except 
for  its  size,  utterly  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
No.  1.  j.  ELIOT  HODOKIN. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

BARBER'S  SHOP,  GRAY'S  INN.—  Pepyp,  when  he 
discovered  that  long  hair  "do  become  me  very 
much,"  had  his  hair  cut  and  trimmed  at  "  Graye'a 
Inn."  Was  this  barber's  shop  in  the  Holborn  gate- 

C.  A.  WAKD. 


"  MONT-DE-PlfiTfi." 
(8»  S.  iv.  203.) 

Allow  me  to  add  a  few  observations  to  the  his- 
torical explanations  of  your  correspondent  concern- 
ing the  origin  and  meaning  of  Mont-de-Piete. 

The  French  expression  Mont-de-Piete  is  the 
literal  translation  of  the  Italian  Monte  di  Pieta ; 
the  a  in  pitta  has  a  grave  accent  on  account  of 
having  lost  the  de,  of  pietade.  Pieta  means  piety, 
religious  devotion.  The  Italian  word  meaning 
pity,  compassion,  is  also  pieta,  but  the  a  is  without 
an  accent.  The  word  mont,  in  Italian  monk, 
means  heap,  mass,  accumulation,  as  well  as  mount, 
and  answers,  in  this  case,  to  collection  of  money, 
so  that  Mont-de-Pieti,  Monte  di  Pitta,  signifies  a 
certain  amount  of  money,  collected  by  piety,  or 
religious  devotion,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  a  meaning  more  honourable  to  those  who 
founded  these  institutions,  and  less  humiliating 
to  those  who  profit  by  them. 

The  establishment  of  the  Monts-de-PieU  is  due 
to  Bernardino  di  Feltri,  a  friar  monk  of  Padua, 
who,  moved  by  the  terrible  state  to  which  money- 
lenders, vile  usurers,  reduced  many  of  the  poor 
classes,  brought  about,  by  his  preaching,  the 
giving  of  alms  and  donations,  which  formed  an 
accumulation,  a  certain  amount  of  money,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Monte,  adding  the  words  di 
Pieta,  to  show  that  piety,  religions  devotion,  had 
induced  the  donors  to  act  with  such  generosity 
towards  the  poor  people,  the  working  classes. 
Monts  de-Piete  were  established  from  1450  to 
1493,  at  Rome,  Perugia,  Florence,  Mantua,  and 
other  places.  Money  was  originally  lent  without 
charge,  thence  Monte  di  Pieta;  but  in  1493  the 
Franciscans  began  to  demand  a  small  interest  on 
the  money  advanced,  and  that  interest  has  always 
been,  and  is  still,  moderate  in  Italy,  so  that  the 
Monte  di  Pieta  continues  to  be  true  to  its  origin 
and  meaning. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  many  trials 
have  been  made  in  France  to  establish  Monts-de- 
Piete  similar  to  those  in  Italy ;  but  it  was  only 
under  Louis  XVI.  that  they  were  introduced  by 
the  law  of  Dec.  9,  1777.  These  establishments  are 
under  the  superintendance  of  the  Government,  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  the  Prefects.  There  are 
about  forty-five  Montt-dt-Piiti  in  France  ;  they 
have  partly  ceased  to  be  Monts- de-Piett  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  the  borrower  has  to 
pay,  on  the  money  lent,  an  interest  averaging 
eight  per  cent.  The  profit  goes  to  the  hospitals  ; 
those  who  do  not  approve  of  profit  being  made 
on  the  pledges  of  the  poor  classes  say  "  this  system 
robs  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor."  A  year 
is  given  to  redeem  the  object  pledged,  but  if  the 
borrower  wishes  he  can  renew  the  ticket  from  one 
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twelve  months  to  another.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Mont-de-Piete,  in  Paris,  contained  an  umbrella 
the  ticket  of  which  had  been  regularly  renewed  for 
sixty-three  years,  also  a  silver  dish-cover  which 
has  been  in  pledge  for  seventy  years,  and  a  piece 
of  lace,  on  which  only  twelve  francs  were  lent,  for 
seventy-six  years.  Such  instances,  of  this  peculiar 
kind  of  conservatism,  at  a  distance,  could  scarcely 
exist  here  in  England,  with  the  system  of  free 
pawnbrokinjr.  L.  NOTTELLB. 

42,  George  Road,  Edgbaston. 

It  may  be  useful  to  make  the  following  addition 
to  the  note  under  this  head.  '  Fors  Clavigera ' 
(vol.  ii.)  contains  a  facsimile  of  an  engraving, 
originally  executed  by  Alessandro  Botticelli,  which 
Mr.  Euskin  has  named  *  The  Mount  of  Compas- 
sion.' On  one  side  are  two  pilgrims  kneeling ;  on 
the  other  is  a  mound  of  coin,  under  which  is  the 
legend  "  Mons  Pietatis."  From  this  mound  a 
figure,  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  distributes 
alms  to  the  pilgrims.  Euskin  says  that  this  is  a 
representation  of  lending  without  interest,  "  from 
the  Mount  of  Pity  accumulated  by  generous  alms." 
In  the  distance  are  seen  the  chief  cities  of  Italy 
which  built  Mounts  of  Pity,  viz.,  Venice,  Florence, 
Genoa,  and  Lucca.  Also  the  monk  of  Ancona, 
who  first  thought  of  "  such  war  with  usurers'*  is 
represented  praying,  while  he  is  being  crowned  by 
an  angel.  According  to  Mr.  Euskin  the  piety  is 
in  the  deliverance  of  the  needy  from  the  grasp  of 
the  usurer.  F.  JARRATT. 

"  THE   STONE   THAT   LOVETH   IRON "    (8th    S.    iv. 

221).— Neither  PROF.  TOMLINSON  nor  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  in  the  chapter  on  the  loadstone  to  which 
PROF.  TOMLINSON  refers,  say  s  any  thing  of  the  account 
which  Paracelsus  gives  of  the  medicinal  action  of 
the  stone,  or  of  his  elaborate  explanation  of  its 
virtue  as  a  medicine.  Justice,  however,  requires 
us  to  remember  that  there  were  physicians  in  old 
times  who  did  really  try  to  discover  the  reasons  of 
things.  They  were  not  all  content  with  a  vague 
belief  in  magic  ;  and  Paracelsus,  absurd  as  his 
explanation  is,  was,  according  to  his  light,  as  honest 
a  servant  of  "Madam  How  and  Lady  Why"  as 
any  modern  scientist.  What  he  says  is,  briefly, 
this  :  Every  disease,  before  it  can  be  safely  ex- 
pelled from  the  body,  must  be  drawn  to  its  root  or 
centre,  and  there  ripened.  This  drawing  back  of 
the  disease  the  attractive  power  of  the  magnet  will 
in  many  cases  effect.  To  this  end  it  is  not  enough 
that  it  be  carried  in  the  hand  or  worn  as  an  amulet, 
but  it  must  be  laid  upon  the  spot  where  the  root  of 
the  disease  lies  ,  and  very  minute  and  careful  are 
the  directions  he  gives  for  applying  it  in  the 
various  cases  supposed.  The  disease,  being  thus 
shut  up  in  its  centre,  may  be  ripened,  and  afterwards 
expelled,  by  suitable  medicines.  He  is  careful  to 
add  that  only  material  diseases  can  be  thus  treated, 
and  that  the  power  of  the  magnet  over  them  is  the 


same  in  kind  as  its  power  over  iron.  And,"  of 
course,  he  claims  that  experience  has  proved  his 
doctrine  true.  We  can  laugh  at  all  this  now,  but 
it  is  not  magic.  0.  0.  B. 

I  think  that  PROF.  TOMLINSON  has  hardly 
treated  Sir  Walter  Scott  fairly  in  the  matter  of  the 
magnet.  That  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
compass  was  known  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  is 
evident  from  the  writings  of  Alexander  Neckam. 
In  his  treatise,  '  De  Utensilibus,'  one  of  the 
"  utensils  "  pertaining  to  a  ship  is  said  to  be  : — 

"Acum  jaculo  Buppositam,  rotabitur  enim  et  circum- 
volvetur  acus  donee  cuspis  acus  respiciat  orientem, 
Sicque  comprehendunt  quo  tendere  debeant  naute,  cum 
cinoasura  latet  in  aeris  turbacione." 
This  treatise,  written  by  Neckam  to  teach  boys 
the  Latin  names  of  various  utensils,  was  probably 
composed  and  used  as  a  text-book  during  his 
mastership  of  Dunstable  School,  which  he  resigned 
in  1188.  Neckam  had  returned  from  Paris  in  the 
previous  year,  and  may  perhaps  have  seen  the 
"  utensil "  at  work  during  his  voyage.  It  is  again 
alluded  to  in  his  '  De  Naturis  Eerum  ;:— 

'Nautae acum  super  magnetem  ponunt,  quae  cir- 

culariter  circumvolvitur  usque  dum,  ejus  motu  cessante, 
cuspis  ipaius  Septentrionalem  plagam  respiciat."— See 
Wright's  '  Vocabularies,'  vol.  i.  p.  114. 
If  this  was  taught  to  schoolboys  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  surely  there  is  no  ana- 
chronism in  introducing  the  doctrine  of  the  magnet 
into  the  conversation  of  the  period.  So  far  as  I 
have  myself  been  able  to  test  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
antiquarian  and  historical  knowledge,  I  have  found 
it  thoroughly  reliable  and  trustworthy,  considering 
that  many  of  the  sources  of  knowledge  now  avail- 
able to  every  student  were  in  Sir  Walter's  time 
almost  inaccessible. 

Had  Sir  Walter  Scott  reproduced  the  stories  and 
conversations  of  the  period  as  they  may  be  read  ia 
contemporary  authors  and  chronicles,  rather  for 
"  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners  than 
for  the  establishment  of  any  doctrine,"  Mrs. 
Grundy's  fingers  would  soon  have  been  in  her 
ears.  '  E.  S.  A. 

The  lines  quoted  by  PROF.  TOMLINSON  from 
Guyot  de  Provins  should,  I  think,  run  in  this  way: 

Icelle  estoille  ne  se  muet. 

Un  arc  font  qui  mentir  ne  puet 

Par  vertu  de  la  marinette, 

Une  pierre  laide,  noirette 

Ou  le  fer  volontiers  se  joyut. 

"  Un  arc  font  "  is  comprehensible.  The  meaning 
of  "  un  art  font "  is  to  seek.  I  am  too  grateful  for 
the  admirable  "  reading  "  of  « N.  &  Q.'  to  imagine 
the  Professor  in  this  instance  can  have  been  mis- 
read. The  second  mention  of  the  compass  in 
Europe  is  probably  to  be  found  in  Jacques  de 
Vitry  (ob.  1244)  ;  and  it  is  referred  to  by  Gauthier 
d'Espinois,  by  Brunnetto  Latini,  Dante's  master 
(whom  his  pupil  consigns  to  such  an  objectionable 
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circle  in   the   '  Inferno '),   Albert  le  Grand,  anc 
Vincent  de  Beauvais. 

Heinrich  Julius  Klaproth,  who  was  such  a 
Chinese  scholar  and  antiquary  as  had  never 
been  before — and  has  never  been  since,  perhaps 
— says  that  the  Celestials  knew  all  about  the  power 
and  polarity  of  the  loadstone  from  at  least  the 
year  121  of  our  era,  for  he  found  in  a  scientific 
dictionary,  then  just  completed  by  a  Chinese 
savant,  our  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  defined  as  "  the 
stone  that  gives  the  needle  its  direction." 

W.  F.  WALLER. 

BOOKS   WITH   THEIR   BACKS   TO    THE   WALL  (4th 

S.  i.  577;  ii.  44,  214  ;  iv.  11,  40  ;  x.  451,  523  , 
8th  S.  iv.  155). — It  may  be  interesting  to  state,  in 
connexion  with  the  note  of  MR.  J.  D.  BUTLER 
at  p.  155  of  this  volume,  that  an  account  of  the 
chained  library  of  Wimborne  Minster,  and  a  com 
plete  list  of  the  works  contained  therein  (the  titles 
verified  by  Rev.  F.  J.  Huysche,*of  Wimborne 
Minster),  may  be  found  in  the  'Bibliographical 
Miscellanies '  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Blades  :— 

No.  1,  Feb.,  1890,  •  Signature?.' 

No.  2,  July,  1890,  'Books  in  Chains.'  I.  Wimhorne 
Mineter  (with  a  representation  of  the  library  and  one  of 
the  chains). 

Nog.  3,  4,  5,  August,  1890,  '  BcoVs  in  Chains.' 

London  :  Privately  printed  by  Blades,  East  &  Blades, 

1890,  3  part*,  8vo.,  wrappers,  It.  6d. 

'Books  in  Chains,  and  other  Bibliographical 
Papers,'  by  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Blades,  1892  (London, 

Stock).  J.   COTHBERT    WELCH,    F.C.S. 

The  Brewery,  Reading. 

The"ophile  Gautier,  in  his  '  Constantinople,'  ed. 

1891,  chap,  xxiii.,  "  Le  Se>ail,"  writes  as  follows  :— 
"  La  porte  de  cette  bibliotheque  est  une  merveille. 

Jamais  le  genie  arabe  n'a  trac6  Bur  le  bronze  un  |>lus 
prodigieux  lacis  de  li^nes,  d'angles,  d'6toile<,  se  melant, 
se  compliquant,  s'enchevetrant  dans  un  dedale  mathe- 
matique.  Le  daguerreotype  [i.e.,  in  18521  seul  pourrait 
retracer  cette  feerique  ornementation.  Le  dessinateur 
qui  voudrait  iimter  consciencieusement  avec  sa  name  de 
plomb  ces  inextricables  meandrea  deviendrait  fou  aprea 
ce  travail  de  toute  une  vie.  A  1'interieur  font  ranges 
dang  des  casiers  de  cedre  des  manuscrits  araben, la  trai.clie 
tourn6e  vers  le  spectateur,  disposition  particuliere  que 
j  avaig  remarquee  deja  a  la  bibliotheque  de  I'Eecuria),  et 
<iu«  les  Espagnols  out  sans  doute  empruntee  aux  Morel." 

JONATHAN  BUUCEIER. 
Ropley,  Alreaford. 

The  interesting  notice  of  the  Wimborne  Min- 
ster chained  library  stirs  me  up  to  ask  about  the 
two  or  three  forms  of  "  consultation  stands  "  used 
of  old  in  such  libraries.  Among  the  many  mishaps 
(or  worse)  said  to  have  occurred  at  Wimborne 
Minster  was  the  disappearance  of  what  was  de- 
scribed to  me  by  the  verger  as  a  lectern  on  wheels. 
Ibis  was  run  up  clofe  to  the  bock  needed,  which 
was  placed  on  the  lectern,  the  chain  giving  play 
enough.  Then  there  is  the  "  sliding  consultation 
stand,  mentioned  by  MR,  BUTLER  as  at  Wim- 


borne Minster  ;  which  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I 
do  not  recall.  Then  there  are  the  double  sloped 
desk  tops  to  bookcases  standing  clear  of  the  walls. 
Such  are  in  Trinity  Hall  Library,  Cambridge,  at 
this  day  ;  but  the  chains  have  vanished.  It  is 
this  kind  of  bookcase,  seemingly,  that  is  spoken  ol 
in  a  fine  MS.  at  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  an  Eng- 
lish metrical  translation  of  Palladius.  In  a  pro- 
logue the  translator  is  lauding  Humphry,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who"yn  deskys  twelue  yshelued  has 
hys  bokep,"  which  he  gave  to  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

Now,  what  survivals  are  there  of  the  several 
contrivances  ?  As  to  the  edges  being  to  the  front, 
it  could  not  be  otherwise  with  chains,  which  were 
fastened  to  the  edges  of  the  wooden  covers  of  the 
books.  And  several,  if  not  many,  old  woodcuts 
show  the  books  so  placed.  H.  J.  MOULE. 

Dorchester. 

MOLL  FLAGGON  (8th  S.  iv.  204).— Reference  is 
made  to  Harper's  'Recruiting  Officer.'  Should  not 
Harper  be  Farquhar?  George  Farquhar  was  an 
officer  of  Her  Majesty's  army,  stationed  on  recruit- 
ing service  at  Shrewsbury,  and  wrote  a  play  in  the 
commencement  of  last  century,  called  the  '  Recruit- 
ing Officer,1  which  was  performed  there.  A  double 
interest  is  associated  with  the  play,  from  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  principal  characters  represent 
living  personges  of  that  date  belonging  to  Shrop- 
shire county  families.  HUBERT  SMITH. 

The  '  Lord  of  the  Manor '  was  styled  an  opera 
by  its  author,  and  not  a  drama.  It  does  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  Charles  Dibdin's  compositions. 
Moll  Flaggon  was  a  version  of  Kate  Matchlock. 
Suett,  who  was  then  supposed  to  be  more  of  a 
vocalist  than  an  actor,  was  the  original  Moll. 
The  man  who  wrote  the  '  Recruiting  Officer '  was 
not  called,  as  Mr.  Sala  seems  to  be  made  to  call 
him,  "Harper."  He  was,  of  course,  George  Far- 


quhar. 


W.  F.  WALLER. 


MAY-DAT  (8th  S.  iii.  427,476  ;  iv.  38,  195, 272). 
—  At  the  last  reference  we  are  told  that  marigold 

las  been  referred  to  an  A.-S.  form  mere-gold,  gold 
of  the  mere.  If  the  A.-S.  mere  is  now  mere  (as  is 

he  case),  then  it  cannot  also  be  mary.     Else  we 

hould  have  to  admit  that  a  deer  is  all  one  with  a 
dairy,  and  fear  is  but  another  form  of  fairy.  The 
A.-S.  mere-gold  is  a  pure  fiction,  invented  by  some 

'  etymologist "  in  the  hope  that  he  would  not  be 
detected.  A  large  number  of  "  Anglo-Saxon " 
words  were  composed  in  the  last  century,  from  a 

irevalent  idea  that  to  invent  forms  as  required  was 
a  pious  thing  to  do,  as  being  likely  to  forward  the 
cause  of  truth. 

I  suspect  that  this  A.-S.  meregold  is  due  to  the 
amusing  suggestion  in  Dr.  Prior's  *  Plant  Names/ 
that  marsh-marigold  is  the  A.-S.  mersc  mear  gialli; 
a  suggestion  which  may  serve  to  measure  Dr. 
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Prior's  knowledge  of  English  phonology.  As  a 
fact,  mersc  means  marsh  (right  BO  far)  ;  mear  (for 
mearh)  is  a  horse  ;  and  gealla  is  the  Mod.  £.  gall, 
which  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  gold.  More' 
over,  this  "  marsh  horse-gall "  is  not  a  marigold  at 
all,  but  a  gentian — the  Genetiana  pneumonanthe, 
also  called  bitter-wort,  for  gall  is  bitter. 

Surely,  marigold  is  just  Mary-gold,  precisely  as 
beefeater  is  beef-eater.  The  Irish  name,  lus  mairi, 
leek  of  Mary,  clinches  the  matter. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

CARING  FAIR  (8th  S.  iv.  168),— Caring  Fair  is 
not  peculiar  to  Grantham.     There  is,  or  was,  one 
kept  at  the  same  season  at  Newark,  known  by  the 
same  name.     The  appellation  is  derived  from  the 
old  name  by  which  the  Sunday  before  Palm  Sunday 
was  popularly  known,  viz.,  Care  Sunday.     There 
is  a  popular  jingle,  with  which  I  have  been  familiar 
for  nearly  seventy  years,  which  runs  : — 
Care  Sunday,  care  away, 
Palm  Sunday  and  Easter  Day. 

The  origin  of  the  designation  is  not  certain. 
Those  who  wish  to  investigate  it  will  find  plenty 
of  opposing  derivations  in  Brand's  '  Popular  Anti- 
quities '  and  Hone's  'Every -Day  Book.'  The 
most  probable  is  that  given  by  Hospinian.  In 
Germany  the  corresponding  week  is  known  as 
Charwoche,  which,  according  to  that  author's  '  De 
Origine  Feat.  Christian.,'  fol.  54,  is  derived  from 
an  old  word  Karr  or  Charr,  signifying  "  the  fine 
or  penalty  for  a  crime,  or  rather  the  satisfaction 
given  for  that  fine  or  penalty."  Such  a  designation 
would  be  very  fitting  for  the  day  known  in  our 
English  calendar  as  Passion  Sunday,  when  Christ's 
sacrificial  death  begins  to  be  presented  to  us  in  the 
services  of  the  Church.  E.  V. 

Caring  Fair,  mentioned  in  Allen's  '  History  of 
the  County  of  Lincoln,'  no  doubt  takes  its  name 
from  being  held  on  the  day  following  Care,  Caring, 
or  Carling  Sunday.  The  Sunday  preceding  Palm 
Sunday  is  called  by  these  names  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  name  is  derived,  according 
to  Hone,  through  a  number  of  forms,  from  the 
Saxon  word  ceorL  a  husbandman.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood it  is  celebrated  by  the  custom  of  roasting 
and  eating  carlings,  or  grey  peas,  a  practice  which 
is,  I  believe,  purely  local,  and  is  probably  a  remnant 
of  the  pagan  beanfeast.  There  is  a  popular  legend 
which  gives  a  picturesque  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  custom  through  the  arrival  in  the  Tyne,  through 
stress  of  weather,  of  a  vessel  laden  with  grey  peas 
during  a  severe  famine-  Jos.  PERRIN. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

FOLK-LORE  :  PASSING  A  CORPSE  THROUGH  THE 
WALL  or  A  HOUSE  (8tb  S.  iv.  189).— The  follow- 
ing extract  from  '  The  Viking  Age,'  by  P.  B.  du 
Chaillu,  vol.  i.  pp.  322,  323,  shows  that  the  custom 
mentioned  by  ST.  SWITHIN  was  practised  under 


certain  circumstances   among  the  ancient   Scan- 
dinavians : — 

"  Jf  the  deceased  had  during  life  been  a  wild  unruly 
man,  fierce  in  temper,  who  it  was  feared  might  after 
death,  as  a  ghost,  cause  trouble  in  the  house  where  he 
had  lived,  some  very  peculiar  ceremonies  were  observed. 
The  person  who  was  to  perform  the  ndbjargir  did  not 
approach  the  body  from  the  front,  but  from  behind,  and 
closed  the  eyes,  and  not  till  then  did  any  one  else  venture 
to  approach  to  prepare  it  for  funeral.  Such  a  corpse  was 
not  carried  out  of  the  house  through  one  of  the  usual 
entrances,  but  a  hole  was  broken  in  the  wall  behind  it, 
through  which  it  was  carried  backward.  Snorri  godi 
(temple  priest),  the  great  chief,  had  received  a  forest 
from  Thordlf  Bocgifot  (lame-foot),  who  wanted  to  get  it 
back.  Thordlf  Boegifot  (after  visiting  his  son  to  get  hia 
help  in  this  matter)  came  home  in  the  evening,  and 
spoke  to  no  one.  He  sat  down  in  his  high-seat,  but  did 
not  eat  that  evening.  He  sat  there  when  the  people 
went  to  sleep,  and  in  the  morning  when  they  arose 
Thordlf  still  sat  there,  an!  was  dead.  The  housewife 
sent  a,  man  to  his  son  Arnkel  to  tell  him  of  the  death  of 
Thordlf.  Arnkel  rode  to  Hvamm  with  some  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  saw  that  his  father  sat  dead  in  the  high-seat. 
All  the  people  were  full  of  fear,  for  all  thought  there 
was  something  frightful  in  his  death.  Arnkel  went  into 
the  hall  and  in  along  the  seats  to  the  back  of  Thordlf  ; 
he  bid  every  man  to  beware  of  walking  in  front  of  him 
while  the  ndbjargir  had  not  been  performed.  Arnkel 
then  took  hold  of  the  shoulders  of  Tbordlf,  and  he  had 
to  use  his  strength  ere  he  could  lay  him  down.  Then 
he  wrapped  a  cloth  around  bis  bead,  and  prepared  his 
corpse  for  burial  according  to  custom.  Thereupon  he 
had  the  wall  broken  behind  him,  and  got  him  out  there. 
Then  oxen  were  yoked  to  a  sledge,  on  which  Thordlf 
was  placed,  and  driven  up  to  the  valley  of  TLorsa  ;  but 
he  was  not  easily  brought  to  the  place  where  he  should 
-be.  There  they  buried  him  carefully.  After  the  death  of 
'Thordlf  many  thought  it  bad  to  be  out  of  doors  after  the 
sun  had  set;  and  as  the  summer  was  about  to  close,  they 
became  aware  that  Thor61f  did  not  rest  quiet,  for  then 
men  could  never  be  at  peace  outside  after  sunset.  In  the 
spring,  Arnkel  took  Thordlf's  body  out  on  a  ness,  and 
there  buried  it  anew.  He  had  a  fence  made  across  the 
cape  above  the  grave,  so  high  that  nothing  but  a  flying 
bird  could  get  over  it.  There  Thordlf  lay  as  long  as 
Arnkel  lived,  but  when  he  afterwards  again  became 
troublesome  his  body  was  burned,  and  the  ashes  thrown 
into  the  sea  ('  Eyrbyggja,'  c.  33).  Cf.  also  '  Egil's  Saga/ 


Other  instances  of  making  a  way  for  a  corpse 
through  the  wall  of  a  house  must  surely  exist, 
both  in  literature  and  oral  tradition.  The  idea 
seems  quite  familiar  to  me,  though  at  the  present 
moment  I  have  no  memory  of  any  story  or  legend 
attached  to  it.  MABEL  PEACOCK. 

Whether  in  any  circumstances  it  was  ever  illegal 
to  carry  a  corpse  out  through  the  house  door  I 
cannot  say,  but  the  practice  cited  by  ST.  SWITHIN 
prevailed  at  Bruce  Castle,  Tottenham.  Dr.  Robin- 
son, in  his  'History  of  Tottenham,'  1840,  says 
that,  by  custom  of  the  manor,  at  the  death  of  the 
owner  or  tenant,  his  body  was  taken  to  the  church 
through  an  opening  made  in  the  house  wall,  in- 
stead of  through  the  porch.  An  account  of  that 
manor  and  its  descent  is  given  in  the  Builder  of 
Sept.  20,  1890.  W.  E.  D.-M. 
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"ViM"  (8th  S.  iv.  227).— According  to  my 
opinion,  the  use  of  this  word  as  a  synonym  of 
energy,  vigour,  &c.,  has  arisen  in  this  way.  Some 
pedantic  journalist,  considering,  perhaps,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  noun  "strength"  too  vulgar,  and 
wishing  to  overawe  his  readers  with  a  Latin 
expression,  chose  the  word  vis,  probably  in  con- 
nexion with  a  verb  governing  the  accusative  case  ; 
but,  reluctant  to  offend  against  the  sacred  rules  of 
Latin  grammar,  he  employed  the  accusative  vim. 
This  mode  of  expression  may  have  been  repeated 
several  times,  and  as  people  liked  the  sound  of  the 
word,  even  without  knowing  what  it  meant,  they 
also  employed  it  in  instances  in  which  no  accusative 
was  required,  and  thus  the  misused  word  became 
a'current  expression.  0.  A.  BUCHHEIM. 

King's  College,  London. 

This  word  is  nothing  more  than  the  accusative 
case  of  the  Latin  vis.  Why  it  should  be  used 
instead  of  vis  I  cannot  say.  The 'following  use  of 
the  word  appeared  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
some  time  about  last  July,  under  the  heading  '  The 
Mother's  Boy ' :  "  He  plays  with  a  vim  and  a  dash 
bern  of  enthusiasm  and  good  health  ;  but  he  is 
considerate  of  boys  younger,  weaker,  and  smaller 
than  himself."  The  '  Stanford  Dictionary  '  has  no 
example  of  the  use  of  the  word. 

F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

Vim  is  the  accusative  case  of  vis,  a  word  doubt- 
less familiar  to  MR.  HEMS  in  the  phrase  vis  inertia. 
Cassell's  '  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  '  has  the  word, 
with  the  definition  "  force,  energy,  vigour."  The 
*  Century  Dictionary'  explains  it  as  meaning 
"vigour,  energy,  activity,"  adds  an  illustrative 
quotation,  and  suggests  that  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  phrases  "  per  vim,"  "  vim  facere,"  &c.; 
if  so,  it  is  the  offspring  of  that  little  knowledge 
which  is  a  dangerous  thing.  I  have  often  met  with 
the  word  during  the  last  twenty  years;  but  no 
educated  person  in  England  would  use  it,  except  in 
burlesque  or  satire.  Brother  Jonathan  is  welcome 
to  the  deformed  little  monster.  F.  ADAMS. 

Tery  many  replies  to  the  same  effect  are  acknow- 


"  CHIMERA  BOMBINANS  IN  VACUO  "  (8th  S.  iv. 
247).— I  regret  that,  in  reply  to  this  query,  I 
cannot  (as  I  always  prefer  to  do)  lay  my  hand  on 
any  authority,  but  must  speak  from  memory  only. 
The  question  "  An  chimaera  bombinans  in  vacuo 
possit  coniedere  secundas  intentiones  "  (whether  a 
chimera  buzzing  in  vacuity  is  able  to  devour 
second  intentions)  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  generally 
regarded  as  a  satirical  problem  devised  in  ridicule 

the  metaphysical  subtleties  of  mediaeval  scho- 
lastics. Where  I  met  with  it  I  do  not  know. 
Anyhow,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  may  not  have 
been  really  discussed  in  some  bursa  or  school, 
unong  the  predecessors  of  those  "  Obscuri  Viri  " 
whose  dog-Latin  is  still  such  delightful  reading. 


The  phrase  "second  intentions"  is  probably 
strictly  technical,  and  not  adequately  expressed 
in  these  English  words.  "Comedere"  also  may 
have  been  a  cant  or  slang  term,  well  understood 
among  mediaeval  freshmen  (beani\  though  un- 
familiar to  us.  Can  the  question  be  a  designedly 
foggy  way  of  asking  "  whether  the  vague  fancy  of 
a  listless  moment  ought  to  be  allowed  to  upset  oar 
deliberate  good  resolutions "  ?  Reference  to  an- 
other alleged  scholastic  question  may  illustrate  my 
very  diffident  suggestion.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  problem  "  How  many  angels  can  dance 
on  the  point  of  a  needle  ?  "  was  only  a  quaint 
professor's  enigma  on  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  matter  and  mind  or  spirit — angels  being 
defined  as  "purely  spiritual  intelligences."  Ex- 
aminers in  our  own  day  are  not  always  innocent 
of  similar  sprightly  puzzlements  in  other  branches 
of  learning.  They  liked  their  joke  in  the  whimsical 
Middle  Ages,  as  many  a  comic  sketch  in  the  mar- 
gins of  serious  patristic  MSS.,  many  a  playful 
detail  in  illuminated  Books  of  Hours,  many  a 
laughable  feature  in  the  stall-seats  of  our  cathe- 
drals, still  survive  to  tell  us.  I  think  that  the 
same  spirit  of  fun  and  quizzical  ingenuity  may 
lurk  in  both  the  above  questions.  Hallam 
('Lit.  of  Europe,'  part  i.  ch.  i.  note)  refers 
to  "  Meiners,  ii.  705,"  for  what  he  calls  "  curious 
specimens  of  scholastic  folly,"  and  adds  : — 

"They  brought  a  discredit  upon  the  name,  which  has 
adhered  to  it,  and  involved  men  of  fine  genius,  such  ai 
Aquinas  himself,  in  the  common  reproach." 

I  take  it  that  Bishop  Stubbs,  in  his  slightly 
modified  quotation,  is  insinuating,  with  erudite 
jocularity,  that  a  really  idle  professor  is  as  undis- 
coverable  as  "a  chimera  eating  up  second  inten- 
tions"; and  that  the  commissioners  to  whom  he 
alludes,  instead  of  assuming,  ought  to  have  first 
proved  the  idle  professor's  existence. 

JOHN  W.  BONE,  F.S.A. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  what  MR. 
MARSHALL  asks  for.  He  probably  knows  that 
Bishop  Stubbs's  quotation  is  from  Rabelais.  The 
'*  idle  professor  "  occupied  with  barren  scholastic 
discussion  is,  of  course,  the  object  of  Rabelais's 
delicious  ridicule.  However,  here  is  the  whole 
passage  (livre  ii.  chap,  vii.,  '  Pantagruel '),  in  the 
catalogue  of  books  belonging  to  the  library  of 
St.  Victor  at  Paris  :— 

"  Queatio  subtiliesima,  utrum  Chimera,  in  vacuo  bom- 
binans,  possit  comedere  secundas  intentiones :  et  fuit 
debatuta  per  decem  hebdomadas  in  concilio  Constan- 
tiensi." 

C.  B.  MOUNT. 

This  phrase  forms  part  of  a  satirical  allusion  by 
Rabelais  ('Pantagruel,' ii.  vii.)  to  the  Council  of 
Constance.  MR.  ED.  MARSHALL  will  understand 
everything  when  he  is  told  that  one  of  the  books 
noticed  by  Pantagruel  in  the  library  of  St.  Victor 
when  he  visits  Paris  is  entitled  :  — 
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"  Quaestio  subtilissima,  utrum  Chimaera.in  racuo  bom- 
binans,  possit  comedere  secundas  intentiones  :  et  fait 
debatuta  per  dccem  hebdomadas  in  concilio  Constan- 
tiensi." 

F.  ADAMS. 

INSCRIPTION  TO  FIELDING  (8th  S.  iv.  164). — 
After  the  unveiling  of  the  Fielding  bust  in  the 
Shire  Hall,  at  Taunton,  by  the  Hon.  J.  Russell 
Lowell,  on  Sept.  4,  1883,  half  a  page  of  illustra- 
tions commemorative  of  the  event  appeared  in  the 
Graphic,  under  date  Sept.  8,  1883.  Amongst 
them  was  a  very  good  representation  of  Fielding's 
tomb,  showing  the  long  Latin  inscription  in  position. 
The  following  copy  of  the  inscription  also  appeared 
in  the  letterpress  which  accompanied  the  pictures: 

Henrici  Fielding 

a  Soirersetenaibus  apud  Glastoniam  oriundi 
viri  summo  ingenio, 

en  quae  restant ! 

Stylo  quo  non  alius  unquam, 

intima  qui  potuit  cordis  reeerare,  mores  hominum 

excolendos  suscepit. 
Virtuti  decorem,  vitio  faeditatem  asseruit,  suum  euique 

tribuens. 

Non  quin  ipse  subinde  irretiretur  evitandia. 

Ardens  in  amicitia,  in  miser ia  sublevenda  effusu?, 

Hilaris,  urbanus,  et  conjux,  et  pater  admatus, 

aliis,  non  eibi  vixit. 
Vixit :  sed  mortem  victricem  vincit,  dum  natura  durat, 

dum  saecula  currunt. 
-  Naturae  prolem  scriptis  prse  se  ferens, 
suam  et  suae  gentis  extendet  famam. 

A  second  engraving*  of  Fielding's  tomb  appeared 
in  the  Graphic  of  Jan.  8,  1887,  this  time  showing 
the  opposite  side,  with  the  short  Latin  inscription 
in  position  as  follows  : — 

Fielding 

luget  Britannia  gremio  non  dari 
fovere  natum. 

From  the  letterpress  which  accompanied  this 
engraving  it  appeared  that  a  statement  had  just 
gone  the  round  of  the  press  to  the  effect  that  the 
last  resting-place  of  the  author  of  *  Tom  Jones' 
was  suffering  from  wanton  neglect.  At  this  the 
British  residents  in  Lisbon  were  very  properly 
annoyed,  and,  with  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  at  their 
head,  took  steps  to  promptly  deny  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  From  a  letter  of  Mr.  George  Bracken- 
bury,  the  British  Consul,  the  following  interesting 
quotation  is  given  : — 

"  Fielding's  tomb  is  a  plain  heavy  monument,  consist- 
ing of  a  sarcophagus  surmounted  I  y  an  urn,  and  resting 
on  an  oblong  block  of  stone,  which  again  stands  on  a 
rectangular  base  some  14  ft.  by  11  ft.  On  the  south  face 
of  the  tomb  are  the  words  '  Fielding  Luget  Britannia 
gremio  non  dari  fovere  natum.'  On  this  side,  which  is 
kept  dry  by  the  sun,  the  marble  is  as  white  and  the  in- 
scription as  sharp  as  if  they  were  only  a  few  weeks  old. 
On  the  north  face  is  a  long  Latin  inscription,  and  here 
the  marble  shows,  as  is  only  natural,  some  weather 
stains,  which,  however,  are  only  superficial,  and  do  not 
interfere  with  the  legibility  of  the  inscription.  The  slab 


*  "From  a  photograph  kindly  forwarded  by  Mr.  J.  N 
Mareden,  Braco  de  Pratra,  Lisbon." 


was  cleaned  two  years  ago,  and  the  black  cement  with 
which  the  sunken  letters  of  the  inscription  are  filled  in 
was  renewed  where  it  had  f«llen  out.  'The  rest  of  the 
surface,'  in  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar's  words,  'was  wisely 

eft  untouched,  as  it  needs  no  restoration,'  and  the  solid 
masonry  is  as  sound  as  on  the  day  when  the  tomb  was 
erected.  Fielding's  tomb,  again,  is  not  '  overgrown  with 
weeds,'  or  with  anything  else,  for  nothing  grows  upon  it 
or  over  it.  It  is  sheltered,  but  in  no  wise  concealed,  by 
two  fine  cypress  trees,  and  it  stands  out  from  its  sur- 
roundings as  clearly  and  conspicuously  as  could  be  de- 
sired." 

Personally,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  some  cor- 
respondent of  '  N.  &  Q.'  resident  in,  or  visiting, 

Lisbon  would  kindly  say  if  the  inscriptions  as  given 
in  the  Graphic  are  line  for  line  correct.  Any 
particulars  concerning  the  present  state  of  the 

*rave  of  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge,  who  ia  also  buried 

it  Lisbon,  would  be  very  acceptable.  Perhaps  MRS. 

GELLWEGER,  who  gives  her  address  as  Lisbon 
(ante,  p.  167),  would  kindly  oblige. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
Southend-on-Sea. 

"To  HOLD  TACK"  (8th  S.  iv.  247).— This 
phrase  is  noticed  by  Cotgrave :  "  Palot,  whence 
tenir  palot  a.  To  hold  tacke,  or  keepe  even  with  ; 
to  hold  at  even  termes."  Nares's  explanation  is 
evidently  made  at  guess,  and  does  not  suit  the 
following  passages  : — 

Dost  thou  count  all  this  but  an  earnest  yet  1 
1  'd  thought  I  'd  paid  thee  all  the  whole  sum  !  trust  me, 
Thou  'It  beggar  my  derision  utterly ; 
If  thou  stay'st  longer,  I  shall  want  a  laugh : 
If  I  knew  where  to  borrow  a  contempt 
Would  hold  thee  tack,  stay  and  be  hang'd  thou  should'et 
then. 

Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  '  Wit  at  several  Weapons, 

Act  III.  (one  scene). 
Others  may  do  as  they  see  good; 
But  if  this  Twig  be  made  of  Wood 
That  will  hold  tack,  I  '11  make  the  Fur 
Fly  'bou   the  Ears  of  that  old  Cur. 
Butler, f  Hudibras,'  part  i.  iii  275  (ed.  1678). 

F.  ADAMS. 

In  Elisha  Coles's  '  Latin  Dictionary '  (sixteenth 
edition,  1755),  where  a  good  many  old  English 
phrases  are  given,  I  find  "  to  hold  tack,"  and  its 
Latin  equivalent  "  plurimum  negotii  facessere." 
am  not  aware  when  they  began  "modernizing 
Jarvis ;  the  edition  I  have  read  was  a  fine  old  one, 
with  plates  engraved  by  Van  der  Gucht.  I  have 
read  somewhere  that  we  have  had  more  translators 
of  the  "  Don  "  than  any  other  nation.  I  know  of 
six,  and  there  may  be  more  :  Skelton,  Philips, 
Motteux,  Ozell,  Smollett,  and  Jarvis  ;  the  last 
seems  to  have  had  most  success,  and  I  have  heard 
Motteux  highly  commended. 

GEO.  T.  SHERBORN. 

Twickenham. 

An  uncastrated  edition  of  Jarvis's  '  Don  Quixote* 
was  published  in  1801.  4  vols.,  with  plates  by 
Stothard.  This  is  the  iatest,  probably.  It  is,  at 
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any  rate,  the  latest  unspoiled  edition  of  importance. 
The  earliest  "  revised  and  corrected  "  edition  one 
knows  anything  about  is  that  published  by  Tilt  in 
1838,  3  vols.  8vo.  This  appears  to  have  been  re- 
revised  "  for  general  reading, "and  was  republished 
by  Burns,  London,  1848,  fcap.  8vo.  Tilt's  edition 
had  eight  hundred  woodcuts,  after  Johannot,  and 
sixteen  additional  plates  by  Cosmo  Armstrong. 
Burns's  edition  dispensed  with  these  adventitious 
aids  ;  but  it  was  pronounced  to  be  "  the  proper 
edition  for  the  ladies'  parlour." 

W.  F.  WALLER. 

SECOND  SIGHT  (8thS.iii.  307,412,496;  iv.  53, 
273). — The  incident  here  given  from  the  Scotsman 
is  one  of  those  stupid  fabrications  which  carry  with 
them  their  own  refutation.  The  story  amounts  to 
this.  A  certain  incident  at  Sierra  Leone  was  seen 
in  England  at  the  same  moment,  as  shown  by 
clocks  or  watches. 

But  Sierra  Leone  is  in  13°  50'.  of  west  longi- 
tude, which  makes  a  difference  in  time  of  about 
fifty-three  minutes.  Hence  the  lady  in  England 
saw  the  incident  nearly  an  hour  after  it  occurred. 
Clumsy  forgers  are  requested,  for  the  future,  to 
remember  that  a  difference  in  longitude  makes  a 
difference  in  time.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Second  sight  is  the  term  used  for  the  divination 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  is  explained  by  Collins 


It  is  probably  due  to  the  fear  caused  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  reflected  human  image,  and  is 
allied  to  the  old  superstition  that  by  melting  or 
piercing  the  waxen  likeness  of  a  man  you  may  kill 
the  man  himself.  I  have — or,  alas  !  I  should  say  I 
had — a  relative  who  was  extremely  superstitious  in 
such  matters  as  these.  She  would  be  miserable 
for  days  if  a  mirror  were  broken,  but  the  breaking 
of  a  glass  vessel  would  affect  her  only  in  relation 
to  its  money  value.  Most  of  the  cases  mentioned 
by  MR.  HENDERSON  evidently  refer  to  looking- 
glasses.  I  have  somewhere  read  that  Bonaparte 
was  once  greatly  distressed  by  the  accidental 
breaking  of  the  glass  in  front  of  a  portrait  of 
Josephine,  but  here  again  there  is  an  association 
with  the  likeness  of  a  friend. 

The  citation  of  Jer.  xix.  10  is  not  to  the  point. 
It  was  a  "  potter's  earthen  vessel,"  not  a  glass  one, 
that  the  prophet  was  to  break  ;  and  though  the 
breaking  of  a  vessel  was  undoubtedly  a  symbol  of 
death  among  the  Jews,  it  was  so  whether  the 
vessel  were  of  glass  or  not  (see  Eccl.  xii.  6),  simply 
([  suppose)  because  it  meant  the  spilling  of  the 
contents.  C.  C.  B. 

[We  have  heard  within  a  week  the  breaking  of  a  wine 
glass  spoken  of  as  an  ill  omen.] 

P.  VERGIL'S  'HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND'  (8th  S. 
iv.  248).— See  Archasologia,  li.  109.  There  is  a 


in  his  ode  on   the  '  Superstitions  of  the  High- 1  copy  in  the  Glasgow  University  Library.    Portions 
l.n<4a'. —  ' 


of  an  old  English  translation  were  edited  for  the 
Camden  Society  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 

W.  C.  B. 

In  1844  the  Camden  Society  printed  three  books 

of  this  history,  comprising  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI., 

Apollonius  of  Tyana,  when  he  was  in  Ephesus,  I  Edward  IV->  and  Richard  III.     GEO.  NEILSON. 


The  seer  in  Sky  shrieked  as  the  blood  did  flow 
When  headless  Charles  warm  on  the  scaffold  lay. 

They  raved  !  divining  through  their  second  sight 
Pale,  red  Culloden  where  these  hopes  were  drowned. 


was  conscious  that  Domitian  was  being  assassinated 
at  Rome.    This  was  the  same  thing  as  second 

E.  YARDLEY. 


MB.  PAYNE  should  be  able  to  find  a  copy  of 
Polydore  Vergil's  '  History '  in  any  good  public  or 
cathedral  library.  Let  him  try  Southampton, 
Portsmouth,  Winchester,  or  Chichester.  My  own 
copy  is  of  the  fourth  edition  (Basle,  1570,  in  folio), 
bound  in  contemporary  saint  -  adorned  pigskin. 

Ei 


The  '  History '  was,  I  believe,  reprinted  in  English 


BARTHOLOMEW  VIGORS,  BISHOP  OF  FERNS  AND 
LEIGHLIN  (7th  S.  xi.  449). -Although  it  is  in  no 
way  an  answer  to  the  question  originally  put,  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  Charles  Buller,  at  that  time  i  ,  n 

member  for  Liskeard,a  neighbouring  borough  to    by  fche  Umden  SoC1^w 
Launceston,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Houae  of 

Commons  on  Feb.  15,  1836,  from  "  Nicholas  Ayl-       COUNTY  OF  HERTFORD  v.  COUNTY  OF  HEET- 

rard  Vigors,  of  Chester-terrace,  Regent 's-park,  in    FORDSHIRE  (8th  S.  iv.  189).— To  add  "  shire  "to  the 

the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  of  Old  Leighlin,  in    name  when  the  word  county  is  used  is  decidedly 

i  county  of  CarlowJ'  (Hansard,  third  series,  xxxi.,  |  wrong.     In  all  official  documents,  wiljs,  &c.,  you 

tbolomew  ? 


Was  Nicholas  descended  from  Bar- 

POLITICIAN. 


BREAKING  GLASS  (8th  S.  iv.  243).— This  head- 
ing and  some  parts  of  MR,  HENDERSON'S  note  are, 
slieve   misleading.     Is  there  any  general  super- 
ition  that  the  breaking  of  glass,  as  glass,  is  a 
)f  approaching  death?     The  breaking,  or  even 
cracking,  of  a  looking-glass  is  very  widely  believed 
>  be  such  a  sign;  but  this  is  a  different  matter. 


will  find  the  term  "county  of  York."  "Yorkshire  "is 
better  for  the  headings  of  chapters,  maps,  &c.,  and 
general  conversation,  as  there  is  a  wish  to  avoid 
being  pedantic.  Camden,  I  should  say,  is  an 
authority,  and  MR.  PICKFORD  will  find  in  his  '  Bri- 
tannia '(1789),  vol.  iii.  p.  3,  the  heading  is  "York- 
shire." The  chapter  begins  "  The  County  of  York," 
&c. ;  p.  27,  "  Yorkshire  is  the  largest  county  in 
England";  p.  98,  "Rare  plants  found  in  Yorkshire." 
The  same  with  Hertfordshire,  vi.  pp.  335,  341, 
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351.     See  also  Dugdale's  'Baronage'  and  J.  B. 
Burke's  '  Visitation  of  Seats  and  Arms.' 

JOHN  RADCLIFFB. 

I  think  that  "  county  of  Hertfordshire  "  is  in- 
correct. I  have  noticed  that  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman 
never  uses  the  expression.  "  Somersetshire  "  was 
to  him  an  atrocity.  Our  county  cricket  club  calls 
itself  the  "  County  of  Lancashire  C.C."  In  Mr.  John 
Bright's  will  (holograph)  he  describes  himself  of 
Kochdale  in  the  "  County  of  Lancashire." 

THOS.  WHITE. 

Liverpool. 

"DALMAHOY"  (8th  S.  iv.  107, 196).— This  is  the 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  near  East  Calder 
village,  about  five  miles  west  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  "  Glasgow  Road  "—not  a  "  farm,"  as  stated  by 
your  correspondent  MR.  THOMAS  BAYNE.  There 
are  several  farms  on  the  estate  ;  but  they  are  not 
named  "  Dalmahoy."  HAL  o'  THE  WTND. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  ARIOSTO  :  BYRON 
(8th  S.  iv.  66,  172,  218).— Has  it  ever  been  noticed 
that  Byron,  in  the  line,— 

And  broke  the  die  in  moulding  Sheridan, 
confounded  casting  with  stamping  ?  In  casting, 
a  fluid  material  is  poured  into  a  hollow  mould, 
where  it  sets,  and  forms  the  desired  object.  In 
stamping,  a  hardened  steel  die  is  forcibly  struck 
upon  a  piece  of  softer  metal,  on  which  it  impresses 
a  design  in  relief.  A  die  and  a  mould,  therefore, 
have  no  connexion  with  each  other.  If  a  die  were 
broken  in  stamping — not  "  moulding" — the  result 
would  be  a  marred  and  spoilt  impression. 

J.  DIXON. 

"  DEAD  AS  A  DOOR- NAIL  "  (8th  S.  ii.  66,  153;  iv. 
275). — I  believe  I  have,  before  now,  given  the 
oldest  references  yet  known  for  this  phrase.  They 
are  :  '  William  of  Palerne,'  628,  3396 ;  and  '  P. 
Plowman,'  C.  ii.  184,  B.  i.  185  ;  in  the  last  of  these 
the  phrase  is  "ded  as  a  dore-tre."  My  note  on 
the  line  duly  cites  the  well-known  passage  in 
Shakespeare.  The  references  in  *  William  of 
Palerne '  take  us  back  to  A.D.  1350. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Your  latest  correspondent  comes  in  after  the 
feast.  All  his  authorities  were  adduced  at  the 
second  reference.  I  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  add  another,  of  date  1599,  viz.,  Nash's 
'  Lenten  Stuff,'  1871  reprint,  p.  74  ;  also  to  notice 
the  curious  variant  "  Dom  [i.  e. ,  dumb]  as  a  dore- 
nayle"  ('The  Wars  of  Alexander,'  1.  4747 
E.E.T.S.),  which  PROF.  SKEAT  compares  with 
"  Deaf  as  a  door-nail,"  a  proverb  new  to  me,  the 
usual  phrase  being  "  As  deaf  as  a  post." 

F.  ADAMS. 

NORTON  FAMILY  (7tb  S.  xi.  6,  455 ;  8th  S.  iv 
176). — I  am  interested  in  a  family  of  this  name 
though  I  am  not  yet  certain  what  (if  any)  is  th 


Connexion  between  the  Nortons  about  whom 
JEAULIEU  inquires  and  my  Fulham  Nortons. 
Mr  Sampson  Norton,  who  was  appointed  con- 
table  of  Flint  Castle  April  10,  1495,  lies  interred 

at  Fulham  Church.     His   epitaph,  according  to 

Weever,  reads: — 

'Of  your  charite  pray  for  the  Sowl  of  Sir  Samson 
Norton,  Knyght,  late  Master  of  the  Ordinance  of  Warre 

with  King  Henry  the  eyght,  and  for  the  Sowl  of  dame 

Eljzabeth  hys  wyff,  Whyche  Syr  Sampson  decessyd  the 
iyght  day  of  February  one  thousand  fyve  hundryd  and 

seventene." 

Sis  cousin,  John  Norton,  was,  on  May  24,  1516, 
appointed  to  the  command,  conjointly  with  Sir 
Sampson.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  John  Norton 
was  reappointed  (April  6,  1517)  alone. 

When  Fulham  Church  was  rebuilt,  in  1881,  no 
trace  of  the  monument  mentioned  by  Weever 
could  be  found. 

His  wife  was  a  base  child  of  the  Zouche?,  an  old 
Fulham  family. 

Can  BEAULIEU  say  whether  this  "Master  of  ye 
Ordnance  of  Warre  ".to  Henry  VIII.  was  a  member 
of  the  family  he  wants  1  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

I  have  about  120  notes  on  the  name  of  Norton, 
but  only  one  is  connected  with  Scotland,  viz., 
the  marriage  of  Rebecca,  daughter  of  John  Norton, 
merchant,  of  London,  as  first  wife  of  fourth  Lord 
Forbes  of  Pitsligo.  I  think  if  there  had  been  any 
Scotch  family  of  note  of  the  name  I  should  have 
known  it ;  nor  is  the  name  included  in  Anderson's 
Scottish  Nation.'  The  only  note  I  have  bearing 
on  the  family  referred  to  by  BEAULIEU  is  that 
Pho3be,  daughter  of  Isaac  Norton,  of  London, 
married,  first,  Horatio  Birtles,  Consul  at  Genoa; 
secondly,  November,  1772,  as  second  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gooch,  Bart.,  of  Benacre.  SIGMA. 

"  The  Nortons  of  the  North  "  are  commemorated 
in  Wordsworth's  poem  *  The  White  Doe  of  Ryl- 
stone;  or,  the  Fate  of  the  Nortons,' founded  on 
a  local  tradition  and  on  the  ballad  of  Percy's  col- 
lection entitled  'The  Rising  of  the  North.'  See 
1  Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordsworth,'  and 
note  in  "  Chandos  Classics  "  edition  of  1889. 

C. 

LEWIN  FAMILY  (8th  S.  iii.  329).— PELOPS  will 
find  some  entries  relating  to  the  Lewin  family  in 
the  '  Pariah  Register  of  St.  Margaret's,  Lee,'  pub- 
lished by  the  Lewisham  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
probably  the  Samuel  Lewin  whose  will  is  referred 
to  therein  may  be  a  direct  ancestor  of  Harriet 
Lewin,  afterwards  Mrs.  Grote.  I  extract  the 
following  from  it: — 

"  Wills,  P.C.C.  177,  Poley.    Samuel  Lewin  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  Bermondsey  E->qr.    Dated  13  February  It 
To  be  buried  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leigh  Kent,  and  i 
near  as  convenient  to  the  place  where  my  pew  etandetb. 
Gives  property  to  Richard  Lewin  our  eon  and  his  heire, 
Names  bis  daughters  Sarah   Colchester  and  Dorotb 
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Wethered  also  John  and  El  zabeth  children  of  my  son 
John  Lewin  deceased.  My  tenement  in  Eltbam  which  I 
lately  purchased  of  William  Caustin  and  lands  in  Lee  I 
purchased  of  Edward  Bodham  to  my  wife  Mary  Lewin. 
Proved  22  August,  1707,  by  Mary  Lewin,  relict." 


Broadstairs. 


K.  C.  BOSTOCK. 


"LITTLE  WYEVYN  SOONDAYE"  (8th  S.  iv.  128). 
—Without  endeavouring  to  give  an  explanation  of 
the  above,  I  will  add  that  in  the  churchwardens' 
accounts  of  the  parish  of  Mere,  Wiltshire,  are  the 
following  entries.  Under  date  1621, — 

"  Itm.  paide  more  for  bread  and  wine  on  little  weav- 
ing eunday,  xviijrf.  ob." 

"1622,  ffor  bread  and  wyne  on  little  wyveing  sundaie, 
iji.jd." 

I  would  also  add  that  at  Castle  Carey,  in  Somer- 
set, a  fair  is  held  on  "  Weaving  Tuesday,"  which 
is  the  Tuesday  before  Palm  Sunday. 

THOS.  H.  BAKER. 

Mere,  Wiltshire. 

TARRING-IRON  (8th  S.  iv.  207,  274).— This  well- 
known  puzzle  is  fully  described  at  p.  837  of  Cas- 
eelPs  '  Book  of  Sports  and  Pastimes/  n.d.  It  is 
there  called  "  The  Puzzling  Rings,"  to  which  is 
added,  "  but  it  has  been  so  many  times  christened, 
that  no  list  of  names  could  claim  to  be  a  complete 
list."  Even  when  you  know  it,  it  takes  some  time 
to  accomplish.  It  is,  or  was,  extremely  common. 

Tarre  is  another  form  of  tarry.  Usually,  tarre 
meant  to  vex  ;  to  tarre  on  is  to  set  on  a  dog  ;  but 
it  is,  etymologically,  the  same  word  as  tarry.  See 
ttryen  in  Stratmann.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Loss  OF  NOBILITY  (8th  S.  iv.  288).  T- There  is 
no  "  personal  nobility"  "  in  England"  except  the 
right  to  bear  coat  armour,  which  is  unaffected  by 
profession,  and  which  is  included  under  "  nobtfity 
of  blood,"  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  some  peers  of 
Parliament.  Of  course,  marriage  "  in  England  " 
has  no  effect  on  courtesy  titles,  which  is  what 
CLANEBOY  seems  to  be  thinking  of.  D. 

A  BELT  GIVEN  TO  INDIANS  (8th  S.  iii.  309  :  iv 

-In  1696  Molyneux  writes  to  Locke  :— 
"  Till  you  writ,  we  used  money  as  the  Indians  do  their 
ampompeek,  it  serv'd  us  well  enough  for  buying  and 
slling,  and  we  were  content,  and  heeded  it  no  farther  ; 
B  intimate  nature,  affections,  and  properties 
•f,  we  no  more  understand  them  than  the  Indians 
heir  shells."- Locke's  '  Letters,'  1708,  pp.  148,  149. 

W.  C.  B. 

"  OOF  "-MONEY  (8*»  S.  iv.  166,  259).-!  have 

a  word  for  quite  thirteen  years,  if  not 

lfl-  ..  »     ,      German  ^ere  is  the  slang  word 

ru-  ;"    -Ch  alao  means  monev-     "Hunting 
be  oof.bird      is  quite  a  common  phrase  in  some 
circles  far  removed  from  the  gutter.     It  has  dc- 
to  its  present  low  estate  from  certain  semi- 
Bohemian  circles.     "Oofless"  I  have  also  heard. 


Possibly  "  oof "  is  derived  from  Low  German  or 
Dutch  patois.  I  fear  it  is  useless  to  cry  out 
against  slang,  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  every  grade 
of  society,  and  very  likely  always  has  been.  But 
what  is  slang  ?  We  have  accused  the  Americans 
of  flooding  the  papers  with  "  slang/'  when  they  have 
been  simply  resuscitating  old  English  words  that 
otherwise  might  have  eventually  been  lost.  Is 
"  slang  "to  give  a  new  name  to  something  old? 
Let  me  state  at  once  that  I  strongly  object,  per- 
sonally, to  the  perversion  of  the  language,  and  I 
never  make  use  of  such  perversions  if  I  can  help 
it ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  prevented  ?  Slang  words,  like 
catch  phrases  of  the  street,  come  and  go  and  are 
heard  of  no  more.  The  common  mind  must  seek 
relief  in  common  kind.  It  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is 
right  to  them.  S.  J.  A.  F. 

p.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  come 
across  the  word  splosh,  which  is  also  slang  for 
money.  There  was  a  leaderette  on  the  subject  in 
the  Globe,  Aug.  29. 

YORK  BCILDINGS  COMPANY  (8th  S.  iv.  248). — 
Has  MR.  LINDSAY  consulted  '  The  York  Buildings 
Company  :  a  Chapter  in  Scotch  History,'  8vo., 
Glasgow,  1883,  by  my  learned  friend  Dr.  David 


Murray,  of  this  city  ? 
Glasgow. 


GEO.  NEILSON. 


"  INFIBULATE  "  (8th  S.  iv.  245).— It  is  quite 
possible  that  De  Quincey  invented  this  word  for 
himself.  It  had  been  invented,  however,  before 
he  was  born.  Bailey's  *  Dictionary '  has  it,  with 
the  explanation  "  to  clasp,  to  button  together." 
It  appears  also  in  Aah's  '  Dictionary,1  1775. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

Alas  for  De  Quincey 's  "invention"  of  this 
word  !  It  was  in  Bailey's  '  Dictionary '  years 
before  the  future  opium-eater  was  born. 

C.  C.  B. 

This  verb  was  certainly  not  invented  by  De 
Quincey,  for  it  is  duly  given  in  Bailee's  '  Diction- 
ary ';  my  edition  is  the  fourth,  1728.  Infibulation 
is  also  given.  JAMES  HOOFER. 

Norwich. 

"CHACUN  A  SON  GOUT"  (8th  S.  iv.  245).— The 
phrase,  with  the  a  unaccented,  simply  means 
"  Every  one  has  his  taste,"  just  as  we  say,  "  Every 
one  has  his  defects,"  and  "Chacun  a  son  gout/' 
with  the  accent,  is  never  used  by  itself,  in  French, 
in  the  English  sense  of  "  Every  one  to  his  taste." 
The  current  forms  are  as  stated  by  MR.  ADAMS. 
The  form  "a  chacun  son  gout"  has  frequently 
been  used  by  various  authors,  H.  de  Balzac  in  the 
number,  as  I  particularly  remember,  though  I  for- 
get in  what  work,  and  I  happened  a  day  or  two 
ago  to  meet  with  it  at  p.  16  of  a  book  entitled 
'L'Aviron'  (Pfister,  Boulevard  Magenta,  Paris, 
1881),  which  is  an  excellent  translation  of  the  well- 
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known  treatise  on  *  Oars  and  Sculls  "  (Bell  &  Sons, 
London).  With  regard  to  the  colloquial  form 
•"chacun  son  gout,"  the  gentlemen  mentioned  by 
MR.  ADAMS  have  only  to  stay  a  little  while  at  the 
place  whence  I  date  this  communication  to  hear  it 
often  enough  for  their  edification. 

F.  E.  A.  GASC. 
Paris. 

Curiously  enough,  Cassell's  '  French-English  and 
English  -  French  Dictionary  '  has,  «.  "  Gou^," 
"  Chacun  a  son  gout,  everyone  to  his  liking";  whilst, 
<s.  "Taste/'  it  has :  <k  Every  one  to  his  taste,  chacun  a 
son  gent."  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  current  form  of 
this  expression  inEngland  is  »  rough  and  ready  trans- 
lation of  the  first  part  of  the  well-known  proverb, 
"  Every  one  to  his  taste,  as  the  old  man  said  when 
he  kissed  his  cow  "  ? 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

ARCHBISHOP  HERRING  (8th  S.  iv.  248). — Thomas, 
only  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Herring,  M.A.,  thirty- 
six  years  Rector  of  Walsoken,  Norfolk,  and  of 
Martha  his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Potts,  of  St. 
Gregory's,  London,  was  born  there  in  1691.  He 
was  educated  at  Wisbeach  School  and  Corpus 
CJhristi  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  successively 
minister  of  Great  Shelford,  Stow-cum-Quy,  and 
Holy  Trinity,  Cambridge;  then  rector  of  All 
Hallows  the  Great,  London  ;  preacher  at  Lincoln's 
Inn;  chaplain  to  the  King,  and  D.D.  He  was 
next  Dean  of  Rochester,  Bishop  of  Bangor  in  1737 ; 
Archbishop  of  York  in  1743 ;  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  1747.  He  died  March  13,  1757,  and 
•was  buried  in  Croydon  Church.  He  was  never 
married,  "but  so  attentive  was  the  worthy  arch- 
bishop to  the  care  of  his  relations,  that  it  was  said 
that  '  Canterbury  was  an  excellent  see  for  Her- 
rings.'" A  portrait,  "probably  by  Willis,"  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Herring  family  of  Norwich 
(Chambers's  «  Norfolk  Tour,'  i.  496).  This  book  is 
not  very  accurate,  and  the  date  1691  may  be  an 
error  for  1693.  Some  letters  of  the  archbishop, 
published  after  his  death,  are  reviewed  in  the  Gent. 
Mag.  for  1777,  p.  132.  C.  R.  MANNING. 

Why  do  correspondents  of '  N.  &  Q.'  ignore  the 
two  great  dictionaries?  'D.  N.  B./  xxvi.  259, 
says  that  Archbishop  Herring  was  born  at  Wal- 
soken, Norfolk,  of  which  place  his  father  was 
rector.  W.  C.  B. 

U  HONI   SOIT   QUI   MAL  PENSE  "  (8th  S.  IV.  207). 

—I  think  MRS.  GELLWEGER  is  under  an  error 
respecting  the  above  motto  being  used  by  the 
Kings  of  England.  Such  was  not  the  case.  It  was 
the  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  '  Orders  of  British  Knight- 
hood' (vol.  ii.  pp.  337-8),  says  :  "It  is  the  privilege 
of  the  Companions,  Prelate,  and  Chancellor  to 
encircle  their  Armorial  Ensigns  with  the  Garter  ; 
but  this  did  not  become  general  till  the  reign  of 


King  Henry  VIII."  Willement,  in  his  'Regal 
Heraldry'  (plate  10,  No.  2),  gives  the  arms  of 
King  Edward  IV.  encircled  with  the  Garter.  The 
story  of  the  lady's  garter  is  a  difficult  question  to 
decide.  The  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Poly- 
dore  Vergil,  in  his  '  English  History '  (1532).  He 
states  it  was  "either  the  Queen  or  the  King's 
Mistress."  "The  Book  of  Honor  and  Armes,  by 
William  Segar,  Norroy,  London,  1590,"  gives  the 
story  of  the  garter,  but  does  not  give  the  owner's 
name.  The  authorities  who  mention  the  event  are 
undecided  to  whom  the  garter  belonged — the 
queen  or  Joan,  Countess  of  Salisbury. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

The  first  mention  of  this  motto  which  I  have 
hitherto  found  in  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  occurs 
in  the  account  of  the  tournament  at  Eltham  in 
1347:  "Making  twelve  garters  of  blu,  broidered 
in  gold  and  silk,  each  having  the  motto,  '  Hony 
soyt  q'  mal  y  pense ';  half  a  pound  of  silk,  one  oz. 
of  gold  soudiz,  four  ells  of  taffata,  one  skin  of 
Rouen  [leather],  one  ell  of  camoca  "  ( Wardr.  Acct., 
Q.R.,  38/2).  In  1350  the  king  had  a  cloak  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  silver  clouds,  and  eagles 
of  pearl  and  gold  alternately,  each  eagle  bearing  in 
its  beak  a  garter  inscribed  with  the  motto  as  above 
(Ibid.,  38/5).  The  Garter  robes  for  1379  and  1386 
bore  the  motto  spelt  uqi,"  not  "que"  (Ibid., 
66/2,  and  43/14).  HERMENTRUDE. 

MRS.  GELLWEGER  asks  "  Is  there  any  credence 
to  be  placed  in  the  ridiculous  garter  story  of  Ed- 
ward III.'s  reign  ?  "  If  she  means  the  "  ridiculous 
story"  referring  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury 
dropping  her  garter,  and  the  king  picking  it  up 
and  returning  it  to  her  with  the  above  remark,  the 
answer  must  be,  almost  certainly,  No.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  another  story,  still  somewhat 
legendary,  but  more  likely  to  be  true,  that  Ed- 
ward's arranged  signal  for  the  battle  of  Creasy  to 
begin  was  the  waving  of  his  garter  by  him,  and 
that,  after  the  extraordinary  success  which  attended 
us  on  that  occasion,  he  instituted  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  known  then,  and  for  long  after,  as  the 
Order  of  St.  George. 

JNO.  BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 

Barnes  Common. 

BREAMORE  PRIORY  (8th  S.  iv.  228).— The  very 
little  that  is  recorded  respecting  Breainore  Priory 
will  be  found  in  Dugdale's  '  Monasticon '  (vol.  vi. 
pp.  328-9)  under  the  name  of  "  Bromere "  or 
"Brummer."  It  was  founded  by  Baldwin  de 
Redvers  and  his  uncle  Hugh  towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  for  Austin  Canons,  under 
the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Mary,  and 
St.  Michael.  Henry  I.'s  charter  confirming  Bald- 
win's gift  is  given  by  Dugdale,  and  one  other 
charter  recording  a  gift  of  twenty-two  acres  of 
land.  The  minister's  accounts  at  the  Dissolution 
under  Henry  VIII.  give  particulars  of  the  endow- 
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ment,  which  lay  chiefly  in  Hampshire,  hut  alao  in 
Wilts,  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Devon.  The  rectory 
ofBrading,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  belonged  to  Brea- 
more,  and  was  given  at  the  suppression  of  the 
house  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

EDMUND  VENABLES. 

Speed  calls  this  Bromere  Priory.  He  states 
that  it  was  founded  by  Baldwin  de  Redvers, 
Earl  of  Devon,  in  1135,  and  was  dedicated  to 
Saints  Mary,  Michael,  and  Thomas.  It  was  an 
Angustinian  house.  HERMENTRUDE. 

Breamore,  if  I  may  trust  the  '  Clergy  List/  is  in 
Wilts,  not  in  Hants.     Its  post  town  is  Salisbury. 
E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 
Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight. 

"DcKERiEs"  (8th  S.  iv.  246).— As  one  accus- 
tomed to  hear  and  to  read  of  this  district  from  my 
youth  up,  permit  me  to  say  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  1  have  never  seen  it  written^  "  Dookeries  " 
before,  and  that  I  doubt  if  I  have  ever  known  the 
word  pronounced  so  as  to  justify  such  spelling, 
unless  by  speakers  of  the  middle  class  in  Notting- 
hamshire, who  used  to  talk  of  their  "  dooty,"  their 
"  institootiono,"  and  the  like.  I  hope  MR.  W.  D. 
GAINSFORD  has  not  been  grinding  his  teeth  for 
forty  years ;  for  I  have  an  impression  that 
"  Dukeries "  is  at  least  as  old  as  that,  and  con- 
sequently much  better  seasoned  than  school  boards. 
But  MR.  GAINSFOKD  vouches  for  what  the  wag 
said  "  a  century  or  more  ago."  What  will  the  school 
board  master  say  when  he  finds  it  asserted  that  he 
"  takes  his  children  a  picnic"?  ST.  SWITHIN. 

'SARTOR  RESARTQS'  (8th  S.  iv.  168).— MINNOW 
IN  A  CREEK  will  find  an  exhaustive  criticism  on 
Carlyle's  works  (including  '  Sartor,'  first  published 
in  book  form  in  1836)  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
September,  1840.  OSWALD,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.     Edited  by  Sidney 

Lee.  Vol. 'XXXVI.  "Malthus"  to  "Mason."    (Smith, 

Elder  &  Co.) 

THE  moat  important  lives  in  the  thirty-sixth  volume  of 
the  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography  '  are  those  of  the 
Maries  who  were  sovereigns  in  their  own  right  or  wives 
of  sovereigns.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  life  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  which  is  assigned  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Hender- 
son. Carefully  held  are  the  ecalee.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  impression  conveyed  is  that  the  Casket  Letters  are 
genuine,  and  if,  consequently,  the  gravest  charges  against 
the  unfortunate  queen  are  held  to  be  borne  out,  her 
story  is  none  the  lens  "  one  of  the  most  moving  of  human 
tragedies."  Mr.  Hn.di-rson  holds  that  "her  position 
in  Scotland  was  ren  ly  all  along  so  perilous,"  and  she 
herself  jjotwithsu.  ding  her  subtle  tact  and  skilful 
manoeuvring,  '  'WHS  at  once  so  daring  in  ambition  and 
so  fickle  and  impul-ive,  so  liuble  to  be  blinded  by  her 
passionate  detirti  and  to  be  dominated  by  personal 


likes  and  hates,  that  disaster  was  sooner  or  later  in- 
tvitable."  Mary  Tudor  i*  in  the  hands  of  the  editor. 
TLe  ferocity  with  which  Mary's  personal  character  has 
been  attacked  must,  Mr.  Lee  holds,  be  Ascribed  to  religious 
zeal.  Her  temper  was  soured  by  illness,  and  she  was- 
capable  of  fits  of  pass-ion  ;  yet  "  she  treated  her  servants 
kindly,  was  gentle  towards  children,  and  was,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  her  religion,  very  charitable  to 
the  poor."  Other  redeeming  and  some  noble  traits  are 
found  in  a  queen  to  whose  name  has  been  affixed  the 
most  odious  stigma  that  can  well  be  applied  to  a  woman. 
Mary  II.  and  Mary  of  Modena  have  been  assigned 
to  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward.  Apropos  of  the  last,  very  little- 
importance  is  attached  to  the  various  stones  against  her 
of  Gregorio  Leti  and  other  Protestant  writers.  Mr.  Lee 
is  responsible  for  the  lives  of  two  poets  and  dramatists — 
Christopher  Marlowe  and  Shackerley  Marmion — a  third 
poet  and  dramatist,  John  Marston,  being  treated  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Bullen.  Profoundly  interesting  is  the  account  of 
Marlowe.  Mr.  Lee,  somewhat  to  our  surprise,  but  doubt- 
less with  adequate  cause,  traces  distinctly  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Parts  of  '  King  Henry  VI.'  passages  from  Mar- 
lowe's hands,  and  'The  Troublesome  Raign  of  King  John 
he  hesitates  to  assign  to  Marlowe,  who,  however,  he  thinks 
has  some  claim  to  be  regarded  as  part  author  of  '  Titus 
Andronicus.'  The  opening  biography — that  of  Malthua 
—is  naturally  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  who 
speaks  of  him  as  having  been  a  singularly  amiable  man. 
A  kindred  theme  is  discussed  by  the  same  writer  in 
Harriet  Martiueau.  Mr.  Stephen  is  also  responsible  for 
Mason,  the  poet,  and  for  Hervey  Longueville  Mansel. 
In  the  life  of  Walter  Map  (or  Mapes)  Mr.  Kinggford 
doubts  whether  any  of  the  poetry  edited  by  Wright  for 
the  Camden  Society  can  very  securely  be  attributed  to 
Map.  From  the  preface  to  Wright  he  draws  particulars 
concerning  Goliardus  and  the  Goliardic  verse.  Mr. 
G.  F.  Warner,  the  editor  of  Mandeville  for  the  Roxburghe 
Club,  writes  an  excellent  account  of  that  passably  men- 
dacious hero.  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth  has  brilliant  biographies 
of  Andrew  Marvell  and  of  Henry  Marten,  the  regicide. 
The  Rev.  William  Hunt  writes  a  life  of  Geoffrey  Marisco, 
Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  one  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Ed- 
ward I.  In  his  sympathetic  life  of  We stland  Mnrston,  Dr. 
Garnett,  who  must  know,  surprise*  us  by  faying  that  the 
wife  of  that  dramatist  was  not,  as  we  always  understood,  of 
the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Mayo.  In  addition  to  his  general 
work  in  connexion  with  sailors,  Prof  Laughtou  writes- 
a  good  biography  of  Capt.  Marryat.  The  obligation  of 
Marryat  to  Pigault-Lebrun  has  never  been  pointed 
out.  In  the  excellent  work  done  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Russell 
Barker  the  lives  of  Manner*  and  Manners  -Buttons 
stand  prominent.  Mr.  Cosmo  Monk  bouse  writes  of  John 
Martin,  the  painter,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Rigg  on  Cardinal 
Manning.  In  the  life  of  F.  A.  Marshall,  the  name  of 
Wills,  the  dramatist,  is  given  W.  S.,  instead  of  W.  G. 
The  general  execution  of  the  work  remains  beyond 
praise. 

The  Pirate.     By  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Edited  by  Andrew 

Lang.     (Nimnio.) 

IT  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  "  Border  Edition  "  of 
the  Waverley  Novels,  edited  by  Mr.  Lang,  should  have 
arrived  at '  The  Pirute  '  at  the  very  moment  when  Mr. 
R.  L.  Stevenson  is  beginning  th  •  publication  of  his  grand- 
father's diary,  written  while  he  was  the  companion  of 
Scott  in  the  excursion  out  of  which  the  novel  sprang. 
Concerning  this  very  excursion  Scott  himself  gives  much 
interesting  information,  which  is  pleasan  ly  supplemented 
by  his  latest  editor  .who  also  point  tout  with  bow  sligh 
opportunitie  she  wove  the  magic  web  of  his  romance. 
Not  in  the  first  rank  of  Scott's  novels  will  Mr.  Lang 
place  '  The  Pirate.'  It  bae,  however,  he  holds,  "  a  high 
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and  peculiar  place  in  the  second  [rank],  and  probably 
will  always  be  among  the  special  favourites  of  those  who, 
being  young,  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  be  critical."  So 
far  as  his  nature  was  capable  of  resentment,  Scott 
resented  the  declaration,  frequently  heard,  that  in  '  The 
Pirate '  Norna  of  the  Fitful  Head  is  a  replica  of  Meg 
Merriiies.  This  charge  is,  indeed,  hardly  fair.  Scott, 
however,  in  his  employment  in  his  prose  fiction  of 
magical  or  supernatural  power  always  moves  uneasily. 
He  is  self-conscious,  and  is  afraid  of  being  thought  to 
believe  in  the  mysteries  he  describes.  He  is  sceptical, 
as  are  his  heroes,  and  when  he  narrates  any  great 
marvel,  likes  to  show  how  information  supplied  might 
be  obtained  without  the  employment  of  supernatural 
means.  The  failure,  moreover,  of /the.  supernatural 
machinery  in  'The  Monastery'  had  indisposed  him 
to  try  further  experiments  in  the  same  direction. 
So,  in  fact,  to  use  modern  slang,  Norna  was  "given 
away"  by  her  creator.  The  edition  still  retains  its 
matchless  excellences.  Unequal  are,  in  the  present  case, 
the  illustrations,  which  are  from  various  sources.  Among 
the  best  are  '  The  Sword  Dance/  '  The  Rescue  of  Cleve- 
land,' and  '  Minna  on  the  Cliff/  the  last  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Dickeee. 

Winchester  Commoners,  1800-1835.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Clifford  W.  Holgate,  M.A.  (Salisbury, 
Brown  &  Co. ;  London,  Simpkin  &  Marshall.) 
THIS  little  book,  its  author  justly  hopes,  represents  a 
"step  onward  in  the  direction  of  his  long  contemplated 
undertaking  of  publishing  the  rames  and  records  of 
those  who  have  been  educated  as  commoners  at  Win- 
chester College."  That  opus  of  the  future  Mr.  Holgate 
would  like  to  make  the  "  most  complete  school  register 
of  the  kind,"  and  he  appeals  to  all  Wykehamists,  and,  if 
we  mistake  not,  also  to  the  even  wider  world  of  those 
who  sympathize  with  an  undertaking  so  valuable  to 
genealogists,  to  help  him  with  any  information  in  their 
possession. 

Concerning  many  names  of  mark  which  appear  in 
the  present  index,  judges,  prelates,  High  Chancellors, 
Speakers,  ministers,  distinguished  head  masters  of  great 
public  schools,  Mr.  Holgate  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
filling  in  the  biographical  notices  of  which  he  gives  us  a 
few  samples.  Concerning  others,  however,  there  may 
be,  and  no  doubt  is,  great  difficulty  experienced.  There 
are  names  of  members  of  the  county  families  of  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  score ;  but  even  with 
these  we  can  well  imagine  that  all  is  not  plain  sailing. 
We  observe  that  the  immortal  name  of  Pickwick  occurs, 
and  shall  hope  to  hear  of  its  successful  identification. 
We  would  suggest  that  among  the  descendants  of  the 
Man  of  Ross  who  appear  in  Mr.  Holgate's  index,  William, 
Edward,  and  John  Ernie  are  almost  certainly  to  be  iden- 
tified as  follows,  viz.,  with  William  Money  Kyrle,  of  Homme 
House,  Herefordshire,  M.A.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  High  Sheriff  for 
Herefordehire,  1853,  d.  1868;  and  Edward  and  John, 
his  brothers,  of  whom  Edward  is  recorded  in  Burke's 
4  Landed  Gentry,'  1879,  to  have  been  lieutenant,  2nd 
Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  b.  1810,  d.  unm.  1841,  while  John 
Ernie  would,  if  our  identification  is  correct,  be  the  pre- 
sent Col.  Money  Kyrle,  of  Homme  House,  late  32nd  Foot, 
D.L.,  and  J.P.  for  Herefordshire.  Again,  the  Jasper 
Peck  of  1816-21  we  take  to  be  Rev.  Jasper  Peck,  some- 
time of  B*tb,  b.  1805,  d.  1853,  third  son  of  Rev.  Kenrick 
Peck,  of  Oriel  College.  Oxford,  and  younger  brother  of 
the  Philip  Richardson  Peck,  of  1813-17,  b.  1802,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estates  of  Cornish  Hall  and  Temple  Combe, 
and  d.  1858. 

The  Purdon  of  1810-13  might,  as  far  as  dates  go,  be 
identical  with  William  Casaubon  Purdon,  b.  1798,  who 
became  vicar  of  Loxley,  Warwickshire,  and  d.  1850,  and 


who  was  second  son  of  Major  William  Casaubon  Purdon, 
of  Tinerana,  co.  Clare.  Lees  probably,  perhaps,  he  might 
be  Wellington  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Edward 
Purdon,  of  Huntingdon,  co.  Westmeath,  High  Sheriff  for 
that  county,  1811,  whose  date  of  birth  we  can  at  present 
only  approximately  guess  from  his  father's  marriage 
with  his  cousin  Elizabeth  Purdon,  of  Curristown,  co. 
Westmeath,  having  taken  place,  according  to  the  'Landed 
Gentry,'  in  1800. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Holgate  has  identified 
his  James  Edward  Austen,  afterwards  Austen-Leigh,  with 
the  genial  Vicar  of  Bray,  whom  we  knew  well  some 
thirty  years  ago,  and  who  was  a  nephew  of  Jane  Auaten. 
There  seems  no  little  probability  that  the  two  apparently 
unidentified  Lee  Warners  of  1829  and  1831-33  respec- 
tively, who  immediately  precede  Septimus  Henry  Lee 
Warner,  were  Charles  Henry  and  John,  the  two  imme- 
diate elder  brothers  of  Septimus,  of  whom  Charles  Henry 
was  b.  1816,  and  John,  b.  1817,  became  vicar  of  Old  Wal- 
singham,  Norfolk,  while  Septimus  Henry  (b.  1819  and 
d.  1870)  became  vicar  of  Hougbton  in  the  Dale,  Norfolk, 
and  who  were  all  sons  of  Rev.  Daniel  Henry  Lee  Warner, 
of  Walsingham  Abbey,  Norfolk.  Again,  we  believe  that 
the  unidentified  Studdy  of  1835-8  may  prove  to  be  the 
present  Mr.  Studdy,  of  Waddeton  Court,  D.L.,  J.P.,  and 
C.C.  for  Devon.  Very  likely  much  of  what  we  have 
here  put  together,  by  way  of  filling  in  seeming  lacuna 
in  the  descriptions  of  some  of  the  '  Winchester  Com- 
moners, 1800-1835,'  may  be  already  known  to  Mr. 
Holgate.  We  offer  it,  nevertheless,  in  token  of  good 
will  towards  his  undertaking,  and  in  the  hope  of  inciting 
others  of  Capt.  Cuttle's  family  to  become  helpers  in  what 
is  really*  national  work,  undertaken  by  a  private  person, 
out  of  gratitude  towards  the  great  foundation  of  William 
of  Wykeham. 

AN  excellent  number  of  the  Ex-Lilris  Journal  opena 
with  an  introductory  article  by  Mr.  John  Vinycomb, 
M.R.I.A.,  on  the 'Processes  for  the  Production  of  Ex- 
Libris.'  Some  particulars  are  supplied  by  the  editor  aa 
to  the  Prince  Library  and  book-plates.  Mr.  Dexter  Allen's 
'  American  Book-plates '  is  continued.  A  full  discussion 
as  to  the  book-plate  of  Col.  Qrant  is  begun. 
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We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  bat 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

C.  J.  HIQGINSON.— ("  Though  lost  to  sight.") 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  6'h  gt  xi.  60.  ("  Be  the  day  weary.' 
occurs  in  Stephen  Hawes,  1517.  See  '  N,  &  Q.,' 
xii.  140. 

LUPDS. — The  verses  are  unknown  to  us.  Do  you  wish 
the  query  inserted  1 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings.  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


See 
i    It 

fS. 
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WILLS  FROM  THE  CLOSE  ROLLS.— III. 
(See  8"  S.  i.  389,  448.) 

Creasy,  Hugh,  ar.,  dated  LaghtOD,  Sunday  after 
St.  Matthew,  7  Edw.  IV.  [27  September,  1467]. 
To  Thomas  my  son,  40s. ;  Katherine  my  daughter, 
13*.  4d.  ;  Christopher  my  son  and  heir ;  Gervase 
my  son,  26*.  8d.  ;  Hugh  my  son,  40s. ;  Richard 
my  son,  20$.  ;  Marmaduke  my  son,  13s.  4d. — all 
per  annum.  (11  Hen.  VIII.) 

Cobbe,  John,  of  co.  Kent.  14  October,  12 
Edw.  IV.  [1472].  To  Dionyse  my  wife,  the 
manor  of  Bonyngton  for  lite,  &c.,  and  two  acres  in 
Bonington,  held  by  her  mother  for  life.  To  Wil- 
liam my  son,  the  principal  tenement  that  I  live  in, 
save  to  my  wife  the  chamber  that  I  lie  in  myself, 
with  the  dorter,  while  she  abideth  in  the  same. 
To  Edward  my  son,  a  manor  or  tenement  called 
Organers.  To  John  my  son,  a  tenement  called 
Breggys  in  Whitestrete.  To  Thomas  my  son,  43 
acres  called  Brodewater,  &c.  [All  with  remainder  to 
son  William.]  Lands  to  pass  to  my  sons  Edward 
and  Roger  after  death  of  testator  and  Dionyse, 
with  remainder  to  three  daughters  of  said  Dionyse. 
Bequests  to  church,  poor,  mending  of  foul  ways, 
and  marriage  of  poor  maidens.  "If  the  livelode 
will  not  stretch  thereto,  then  to  find  fewer  priests 
[for  masses]  ;  and  the  remanent  above  the  said 
preestys  fyndyng  to  be  employed  to  relief  of  poor 


parishioners,"  and  reparation  of  church.  Ten 
marks  to  each  daughter  of  Dionyse. 

The  entry  proceeds  to  state  that  the  said  John 
Cobbe,  the  testator,  died  Friday  before  St.  Luke, 
12  Edw.  IV.  [16  October,  1472].  John  was  his 
son  and  heir  at  common  law,  and  aged  36.  John 
son  of  William,  Thomas,  and  Edward  were  heirs 
of  gavelkind  :  William  being  aged  30,  Thomas 
24,  and  Edward  22.  The  said  Edward  died  s.p. 
William  married  Margaret,  and  had  issue  Robert 
and  John ;  surviving  Margaret,  he  secondly 
married  Alice,  by  whom  he  had  issue  George, 
Gervase,  and  Edward.  Robert  Cobbe,  junior,  is 
son  of  John  son  of  William.  At  the  death  of 
William,  George  and  Gervase  were  aged  26  ;  Ger- 
vase being  17  and  upwards  [sic],  and  Robert  junior, 
seven.  Robert  [senior]  married  Benedicts,  and 
died  s.p.,  7  June,  anno  1  [1509].  His  sons  Wil- 
liam and  Thomas  died  minors  under  14.  Benedicta 
married  secondly  Richard  Dering.  Gervase  died 
s.p. ;  then  George  died  s.p.  Robert  junior,  son  of 
John,  died  minor  and  s.p.  Edward  died  20  Nov- 
ember, anno  10  [1518] ;  Alice  his  daughter  and 
heir  was  aged  one  year  at  his  death,  and  two  years 
seven  months  when  inquisition  was  taken.  She 
and  Thomas  Cobbe  of  Aldyngton  are  coheirs  of 
testator,  Thomas  being  son  of  testator's  son  Thomas. 
Christian,  daughter  of  testator,  is  dead,  and  her 
son  and  heir,  John  Durban,  is  aged  40  and  up- 
wards. Robert  Bourdall  of  Alyngton  has  married 
Alice  daughter  of  Edward.  July  3.  (13  Hen. 
VIII.) 

At  Wode,  William,  of  Wy,  chapman.  29 
October,  1479.  To  be  buried  in  the  church  of 
Saints  Gregory  and  Martin  at  Wy.  To  the  altar, 
for  tithes  unpaid,  6s.  8d.  To  the  light  of  St. 
Mary,  12d.  ;  to  the  light  of  St.  Cross,  12ef.  To 
every  "  jtf  etfiliolam"  Id.  To  Thomas  my  father, 
and  Agnes  my  wife,  what  my  executors  shall 
ordain.  Messuage  in  Wy,  with  land,  to  Agnes. 
If  Thomas  my  son  die  s.p.,  all  is  to  pass  to  Alice 
my  daughter.  Proved  at  Canterbury,  12  Jan. 
(15  Hen.  VIII.) 

Shaa,  Sir  Edmund,  goldsmith  and  Alderman, 
late  Mayor.  26  March,  1488.  To  be  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Thomas  of  Acres,  "  between  the 
pilour  whereon  the  image  of  St.  Michael  stondeth 
before  Saint  Thomas  auter,  and  the  nether  side  of 
the  church,  as  nigh  to  the  said  pilonr  as  my  body 
may  reasonably  be  layed."  Having  been  Lord 
Mayor,  my  body  to  be  brought  to  my  parish  church 
of  St.  Peter  in  Chepe,  and  thence  to  be  buried,  in 
discreet  and  honeat  wise,  without  pomp  of  the 
world.  Each  of  24  torchbearers  to  receive 
20d.  And  as  it  is  the  usage  in  burying  an  ex- 
Mayor  for  the  Aldermen,  Recorder,  and  other 
worshipful  commons  of  the  City  to  be  present,  a 
repast  is  to  be  provided  for  them  after  the  mass  of 
requiem.  To  each  of  such  persons,  6s.  8d.,  and 
20Z.  to  the  poor,  twopence  to  each  aged  or  feeble, 
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and  at  least  a  penny  to  every  other.  Debts  to  be 
paid  and  injuries  redressed.  "  And  whereas  a 
kinsman  of  mine,  Richard  Shaa,  caused  me,  forty 
years  past  and  more,  to  go  with  him  into  a  man's 
ground  in  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  to  take  a  distress 
there ;  and  so  we  took  for  a  distress  there  two 
oxen,  and  drave  them  thence,  the  which  I  am  sure 
came  never  again  to  his  possession  that  ought 
them  :  and  because  that  wanton  deed  was  done  in 
my  wanton  days,  when  I  lacked  discretion,  there- 
fore I  have  a  remorse  thereof  now  in  these  days, 
being  better  advised."  Executors  to  find  owner 
of  cattle,  if  possible,  and  make  redress.  To  every 
daughter  of  Henry  Harsnap,  alive  and  unmarried 
at  my  death,  202.  To  Edmund  Harsnap,  201 ;  to 
John  Harsnap,  202.  To  Jennet  my  servant,  if  she 
will  dwell  with  my  wife,  and  be  guided  by  her  in 
marriage,  202.  ;  to  Edith  my  servant,  ten  marks. 
Bequests  for  masses  for  testator  ;  Robert  Boteler, 
goldsmith,  sometime  my  master ;  Thomas  Wode, 
&c.;  Julian  my  wife,  my  parents,  brothers,  sisters, 
and  children  ;  King  Edward  IV.,  his  sister  the 
Duchess  of  Exeter,  Lord  Herbert,  &c.  Rings  to 
"my  lovers/'  Dame  Anne  Broun,  Dame  Elizabeth 
Hill ;  my  gossip  Cosyn  ;  my  suster  Cote,  my 
Buster  Wode,  my  suster  Kelk,  my  suster  Hardy ng ; 
my  daughter  Margaret ;  my  cousin  Margaret,  wife 
of  John  Shaa  ;  my  cousin  Katherine  Goodere  ;  my 
cousin  Joan  Daiton  ;  Elizabeth  Blakvrall,  &c.  To 
Henry  Harsnip  (sic)  and  my  sister  his  wife,  101. 
Bequests  to  servants,  John  Harrys,  William  Poby, 
Philip  BrouD.  John  Hudde,  and  John  Coxett,  my 
child  in  the  kitchen.  To  Julian,  "  my  true,  my 
mooste  dier  and  best  beloved  wife,"  her  belonging 
after  the  custom  of  the  City  ;  2,0002.,  part  in  ready 
money,  part  in  plate  and  jewels,  as  she  may  choose. 
To  the  same  Julian,  my  true  wife,  if  she  remain 
unmarried,  all  household  stuff.  To  my  son  Hugh, 
I  give  God's  blessing  and  mine,  money,  plate,  &c., 
the  lands  of  Ardern  Hall  and  Hornedon  House, 
with  remainder  to  cousin  John  Shaa.  To  my  daughter 
Katherine,  money,  plate,  &c.  My  loving  friend 
Sir  Reynold  Bray,  executor  ;  gold  cup  to  him  and 
his  wife.  My  cousin  Geoffrey  Downes,  gen. ,  co- 
executor  ;  gold  cup  to  him  and  my  good  Lady 
Ingaldesthorp.  My  son  Thomas  Eiche,  Lord 
Mayor,  husband  of  my  daughter  Margaret.  My 
cousin  John  Shaa,  goldsmith. — Codicil  mentions 
"John  Shawardyn,  my  ward,  son  of  John  Sha- 
wardyn,  of  Essex,  goldsmith."  (10  Hen.  VII.) 

Boteler,  Sir  Thomas.  6  Feb.,  12  Hen.  VII. 
[1497].  Margaret  my  wife  to  enjoy  all  lands 
wherein  she  has  been  enfeoffed  with  me,  and  the 
third  of  my  other  lands,  for  life.  To  every  of  my 
daughters,  at  that  time  being  unmarried,  and  of 
good  governance,  and  being  guided  and  ruled  by 
their  mother  and  my  feoffees,  300  marks  towards 
marriage.  If  any  daughter  die  unmarried  before  the 
age  of  sixteen,  her  portion  is  to  pass  to  that  daughter 
who  attains  the  age  of  twenty-four,  unmarried, 


and  is  of  good  governance.  If  any  younger  sons 
shall  be  born,  20  marks  to  each.  (12  Hen.  VII ) 
[See  later  will,  1508.] 

Arundell,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Arundell 
of  London,  late  of  St.  Oluff'a  parish,  Southwark  : 
in  her  will  bequeathed  to  her  son  John  Arundell, 
mercer,  now  aged  22  or  thereabouts,  money,  plate, 
gold  rings,  and  napery  :  to  wit,  412.  in  money,  a 
standing  cup  of  silver,  a  maser,  a  salt  of  silver, 
half  a  dozen  silver  spoons,  her  best  girdle,  her 
signet  and  other  rings  of  gold  of  the  best,  ten  pairs 
of  sheets,  a  tablecloth,  and  a  towel.  March  20. 
(15  Hen.  VII.) 

Byconell,  John,  knight.  15  August,  1500.  Lands 
to  Elizabeth  his  wife  for  her  widowhood,  she  find- 
ing yearly  five  scholars  at  Oxford  "  to  lerne  the 
lawe  diuine  for  teching  Xpen  people  ":  four  marks 
to  each  scholar,  or  five  if  that  be  insufficient 
After  her  death,  three  marks  per  annum  to  her  son 
William  Seyntmawre  for  life,  "for  that  I  trust 
he  wolbe  virtuous,  and  to  thentent  he  do  helpe  and 
socoure  poor  people  in  right  at  their  needs,  as  much 
as  shall  be  in  his  power,  and  nothing  take  there- 
for": finding  also  two  scholars  yearly  at  Oxford, 
as  he  shall  answer  to  God  for  it.  Lands  in  North 
and  South  Peret,  and  Perilpen  :  remainder  to 
(1)  Giles,  Lord  Daubeny,  and  Henry  his  son  ;  (2) 
William  Seyntmawre  aforesaid  ;  (3)  right  heirs  of 
Lord  Daubeny ;  (4)  John  Horsey  of  Clifton. 
(20  Hen.  VII.,  Part  2.) 

The  Roll  proceeds  to  say  that  William  Seynt- 
mawre died  without  male  issue,  before  Elizabeth 
his  mother.  HERMENTRUDE. 

C  To  le  continued.) 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Scientific  men  were  formerly,  and  perhaps  still 
are,  regarded  as  forming  a  separate  caste,  speaking 
a  language  known  only  to  themselves,  and  being 
very  dull  in  general  society.  Thus  the  Tatler,  on 
October  12,  1710,  remarked  that  when  you  meet 
with  a  man  attached  to  natural  knowledge,  and 
more  dull  than  the  rest  of  the  company,  you  may 
conclude  him  to  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Scientific  men  were  also  called  philosophers,  and 
perhaps  are  so  still,  seeing  that  some  of  their 
achievements  are  recorded  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  that  they  work  with  tools  sup- 
plied by  a  man  who  calls  himself  a  "  philosophical 
instrument  maker,"  a  fact  that  did  not  escape  the 
sarcasm  of  Hegel,  who  referred  to  England  as  a 
country  where  the  thermometer  and  the  barometer 
are  named  philosophical  instruments. 

There  is  much  confusion  in  the  popular  mind  as 
to  the  application  of  such  terms  as  science,  scientific, 
scientifically.  A  young  gentleman  from  the  uni- 
versity lately  assured  me  that  cricket  is  played 
more  scientifically  than  formerly,  and  that  there  is 
a  premium  of  five  per  cent,  in  favour  of  scientific 
whist  as  compared  with  ordinary  good  play.  A 
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writer  in  a  recent  number  of  a  chess  magazine 
refers  to  the  royal  game  as  "  a  science,  and  an 
exact  science  too."  In  a  match  at  draughts,  the 
champion  was  said  to  have  brought  so  much  science 
to  bear  upon  his  play  as  to  make  thirty-one  drawn 
games  before  one  won  game  was  scored.  In  the 
palmy  days  of  the  prize  ring  "  the  Pet  of  the  Fancy  " 
was  said  to  display  more  science  than  ' '  Ben  the 
Bruiser." 

In  my  younger  days  I  visited  Rosherville  Gar- 
dens, where  a  man  dressed  in  Lincoln  green  offered 
me  bow  and  arrow?,  and  invited  me  to  shoot  at  a 
mark,  observing  that  "  Archery  is  a  pleasing 
science."  About  the  same  time  I  was  on  the 
Council  of  the  Cavendish  Society,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  life  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish,  then 
being  prepared  by  Dr.  George  Wilson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, it  was  of  some  importance  to  ascertain  the 
date  when  Sir  Everard  Home  was  knighted. 
Accordingly  I  visited  the  Heralds'  College,  and 
searched  the  records.  When  the  entry  bad  been 
found,  the  officer  who  accompanied  me  dashed  his 
hand  down  upon  the  book,  and  exclaimed,  "  That 
fellow  never  paid  his  fees  ! "  On  my  condoling 
with  him,  he  sighed,  and  said,  "  Our  science  has 
fallen  on  evil  days ;  we  can  no  longer  compel  a 
man  to  pay  his  fees,  nor  can  we  prosecute  any  one 
who  uses  armorial  bearings  without  our  licence." 
In  MR.  WARD'S  interesting  article  on  '  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields'  (ante,  p.  101)  the  laws  of  "sym- 
metrical proportion  in  building"  are  referred  to  as 
"  a  lost  science."  While  expressing  my  surprise 
that  any  loss  to  science  should  excite  MR.  WARD'S 
regret,  I  would  suggest  that  for  laws  he  should 
read  "  rules,"  and  for  science  the  word  "  art " 
would  be  appropriate.  But  as  he  is  skilled  in 
antiquities,  he  may  cite  in  his  favour  the  practice 
of  the  troubadours,  who  called  their  art  "  the  guy 
science." 

According  to  the  logician, — 

"A  science  is  a  body  of  principles  and  deductions  to 
explain  some  object  matter ;  an  art  ia  a  body  of  precepts, 
with  practical  skill  for  the  completion  of  some  work. 
A  science  teaches  us  to  know,  and  an  art  to  do;  the 
former  declares  that  something  exists,  with  the  laws  and 
causes  which  belong  to  its  existence  ;  the  latter  teaches 
us  how  something  maybe  produced." — Archbp.  Thorn- 
ion,  •  Laws  of  Thought,'  1860,  p.  10. 

Amplifying  a  little  on  this  text,  it  may  be  said 
that  science  rests  on  laws  which  are  found  in 
nature,  and  cannot  be  altered  by  man,  but  must 
be  obeyed,  seeing  that  they  are  self-acting,  and 
work  out  their  own  penalties  on  the  tranpgressor. 
Most  of  the  ills  that  afflict  humanity  ariae  from 
the  neglect  of  one  or  other  of  these  laws,  either 
from  actual  disobedience  to  them,  arising  from 
ignorance,  or  from  culpable  neglect ;  whereas  an 
art  rests  on  rules  which  can  be  altered  by  man, 
since  man  has  framed  them.  The  inferiority  of 
rules  to  principles  or  laws  must  strike  every  one 
who  knows  the  difference  between  science  and  art. 


"Les  regies,"  says  Condillac,  "sont  comme  des 
gardefous  mis  sur  les  pouts,  non  pas  pour  fairs 
marcher  les  voyageurs,  mais  pour  les  empecher  de 
tomber."  But  when  we  refer  to  Nature  and  her 
laws,  a  loftier  tone  is  befitting.  Thus  Carlyle'a 
Sartor  remarks, "  Nature,  which  is  the  Time  vesture 
of  God,  and  reveals  Him  to  the  wise,  hides  Him 
from  the  foolish."  The  wise  "  suffer  fools  gladly"; 
but  a  man  need  not  be  a  fool  although  he  may 
know  nothing  of  science.  It  is,  however,  a  eight 
sufficient  to  make  the  gods  weep  when  a  clever 
man  delivers  very  positive  utterances  on  matters 
that  he  has  not  studied ;  or,  as  Goethe  mildly  puta 
it:— 

Verstandige  Leute  kannst  du  irren  sebn, 
In  Sachen  namlich  die  sie  nicbt  verstelin. 

In  some  of  the  noblest  works  of  man  there  may 
be  a  blending  of  science  and  art,  of  principles  and 
rules.  I  have  stood  several  times  before  the 
'  Madonna  del  Sisto '  at  Dresden,  and  marvelled 
at  the  art  that  could  produce  such  a  result ;  bat 
in  this,  as  in  other  great  pictures,  I  could  never 
discern  principles  or  laws  such  as  I  recognize  in 
science.  They  may  have  guided  the  artist ;  but  I 
cannot  realize  them.  Still,  however,  I  remain 
open  to  conviction,  which  Buskin  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  to  me. 

0.  TOMLINSON,  F.R.S. 

Higbgate,  N. 

FAMILY  OP  STRACHAN. 
(Condudedfrom  p.  243.) 

34.  William   Strahan,  of    Sidmouth,  married, 
Feb.  9, 1837,  Elizabeth  Anne  Dorothea,  only  child 
of  General  Sir  George  Bulteel  Fisher,  R.A.,  and 
his  second  daughter, 

35.  Margaret  Strahan,  married,  May  19,  1865, 
Capt.  Wm.  George  Martin,  K.A.,  of  Hemingstone, 
co.  Suffolk.     See  No.  50  post. 

36.  Maria  Isabella,  second   daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Rev.  George  Strahan,  D.D.,  Prebendary 
of  Rochester  and  Rector  of  Cranham,  co.  Essex, 
married,  July  23,   1812,  William   Rose-Holden, 
who  became  William  Rose-Rose,  of  Wolston  Heath, 
co.  Northampton. 

37.  Margaret,  daughter  of  James  Strachan,  of 
Woodside,  Lt.  R.N.  (grandson  of  David  Strachan, 
Bishop  of   Brechin  in   1662,   and   "son  of   Sir 
Alexander    J.    Strachan    of    Thornton,    Premier 
Baronet  of  Scotland  "),  married,  c.  1720,  Alexander 
Were  of  Lunan,  co.  Forfar. 

38.  John  Strachan,  of  Sweden,  married  Mar- 
garetta,  daughter  of  Peter  Bomgreen  (by  his  wife 
Brita,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Bengston  Bancks,  of 
Stockholm,  Commissioner  of  Customs  there),  and 
is  paid  to  have  had  a  son  "  John  Strahan,  born  in 
London  and  made  a  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  in 
1753."    See  Burke's  '  Hist.  Commoners,'  ii.  405, 
foot-note.     This  requires  explanation. 

39.  James  Strachan,  of  Edinburgh,  married,  c. 
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1780,  Mary,  youngest  daughter  and  coheiress  o 
John  Leigh,  of  Northcourt,  Isle  of  Wight.  See 
Burke's  *  Hist.  Comm.,'  ii.  599. 

40.  Betty,  daughter  of  Alexander  Strachan  o 
Glenkindy,  married  Major  Alexander  Garden,  who 
purchased  Troup,  co.  Banff,  in  1654. 

41.  "A  daughter  of  Strachan  of  Thornton,' 
married,  c.  1730,  Mark  Pringle,  who  purchased 
Crichton  in  1738,  and  died  1751. 

42.  Jean,  daughter  of  Capt.  Strachan  (who  held 
a  troop  in  Dalzall's  Dragoons),  married,  as  second 
wife,    James    Maule,    whose    only    child    Anne 
Maule  married,  c.   1770,  Archibald  Murdoch  ol 
Gartincaber     (Burke's    'Landed   Gentry/   second 
edition,  Supplement,  p.  240). 

43.  Elizabeth     Strachan,     granddaughter     of 
Alexander    Strachan  of   Lesmurdie,   married,   c. 
1650-60,  James  Stewart  (ancestor  of  Stewart  of 
Lesmurdie),  who  obtained  that  estate  by  disposi- 
tion    from     Elizabeth,     Margaret,     and     Helen 
Strachan,  and  their  husbands,  dated  Sept.  8,  1664. 

44.   Strachan   of   Graycrook   married   a 

daughter  of  David  Mudie,  who  was  alive  in  1676, 
of  the  family   of  Mudie   of   Pitmuies   (Burke's 
'  Landed  Gentry,'  second  edition,  p.  896). 

45.  Margaret   Penelope,  daughter  of  William 
Strahan,  of  London,  married,  June  10,  1779,  John 
Spottiswood  of  Spottiswood,  and  had  issue. 

46.  Sir  Patrick  Strahan  of  Glenkindy,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Allgood,  of  Newcastle, 
and  she  remarried,  c.  1710,  as  first  wife  of  Charles 
Baldwin  of  Aqualate,  ancestor  of  William  Lacon 
Childe  of  Kin  let. 

47.  (David)  Strachan,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  married, 
e.  1630,    Anne,    daughter  of  David  Barclay   of 

Mathers,  and  widow  of Douglas  of  Tillie- 

qubilly. 

48.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Strachan  of 

Thornton,  married,   c.   1450,   David    Barclay  of 
Mathers. 

49.    Strachan  of  Glenkindy,  married  the 

eeccnd    daughter  of    Ferquhard    Mackintosh    of 
Mackintosh. 

50.  Margaret  Strahan  married   Robert  Snow, 
and  had  a  son  William,  who  took  the  name  of 
Strahan,    and   was   "of  Ashurst,    Surrey."     See 
NOP.  34,  35,  supra. 

51.  Alice    Angeline,    daughter  of  "late"    J. 
StrachaD,  E<q.,  married  June  29,  1869,  Lawrence 
St.  George  Carey,  Lieutenant  3rd  Regiment,  and 
has  issue  (see  Carey  of  Rozel). 

52.  Sir  Alexander  Strachan  of  Thornton  (query 
second    baronet)   married   Margaret,  daughter  of 
James,    Lord    Ogilvy   of  Airlie,  and    widow  of 
George,  fifth  Earl  Marischal,  who  died  April  2, 
1623.     Sir  Alexander  died  c.  1659. 

53.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  J.  G.  Strachan,  of 
Farm  hill   Park,   Stroud,    married,    1863,   Arthur 
Brend  Winterbotham,  M.P.for  Cirencester  division 
of  co.  Gloucester. 


54. *  Barbara  Strachan  of  Carmilie  married,  c. 
1580,  John  Erskine  (of  the  Erskines  of  Dun),  first 
of  Kirkbuddo,  co.  Forfar. 

55.  Rev.  John  Strachan,  minister  of  StrachaD, 
married,  1669,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Speid 
of  Ardovie. 

56.  Margaret,     daughter    of    Capt.     Charles 
Strachan     of    Balgavies,     co.     Forfar,     married, 
September,  1769,  John  Lowson  of  Carse,  who  took 
the  name  of  Gray,  and  died  1771. 

57.  The  following  Churchmen  of  the  name  are 
mentioned    in    Keith    and   Spottiswood :    David 
Strachan,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  1662  (see  Nos.  37 
and  47  supra) ;  John  Strachan,  Bishop  of  Brechin, 
1788  ;  James  StrachaD,  parson  of  Belhelvie,  1559. 

58.  Marjory  Straithachan  is  mentioned  in  the 
Acta  Auditorum  of  1483  as  widow  of  Malcolm 
Guthrie. 

59.  The  Old  Perth  Registers  contain  the  follow- 
ing :    William    Strahan     married,    1573,    Janet 
Pollock  ;  Margaret  Strahan  married,  1574,  George 
Pearie. 

60.  In  Burke's  '  Extinct  Baronetage '  (p.  637) 
the  name  of   the   first  baronet  is  given   as  Sir 
Andrew,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  name 
was  Alexander.     His  widow  remarried  Sir  George 
Auchinleck  of  Balmanno. 

61.  Sir  John  Strachan,  R.N.,  the  fifth  baronefc, 
was  son  of  Patrick  Strachan  by  Miss  Gregory. 

62.  Sir    Richard    John    Strachan,  the    sixth 
baronet,  was  son  of  Lieut.  Patrick  Strachan,  R.N., 
and  was  born  in  Devonshire,  Oct.  7,  1760.     His 
mother's  name  was  Caroline.     The  name  of  his 
wife  is  not  stated,  but  she  is  referred  to  in  the 
will  of  the   third    Marquess   of    Hertford.     Sir 
Richard  had  three  daughters:  Charlotte  Leopoldina, 
married,    at    Milan,   April    3,    1837,  to    Count 
Emanuel  de  Zichy,  Chamberlain  to  the  Emperor 
and   major  of  the   Hungarian   Guard  ;   Matilda, 
married    Count    Bertholl    (or    Berchtold) ;    and 
Sarah    Louisa,    married,    August   10,   1840,  the 
Prince  of  St.  Antimo-Ruffo.     Capt.  Gronow  refers 
to  Sir  Richard.    From  a  notice  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  4th 
S.  ix.  408,  it  appears  that  a  sketch  of  Sir  Richard's 

ife  was  being  prepared  in  1872.     Has  this  ever 
been  published  ? 

63.  "Died    at    Liege,   January   3,    1793,    Sir 
Alexander  Strahan,  Bart."  (Scots  Mag.,  Iv.  50). 
This  entry  requires  explanation,  as  does  the  follow- 
"ng : — 

64.  "Married   at  Ippolete,    Herts,    Aug.   21, 
832,    Lieut.  -  Col.    Walton,    only    son    of    the 
Dowager  Lady  Strachan,  to  Harriet  Lucy,  daughter 
»f  P.  Harvey  Lovell,  Esq.,  of  Cole  Park  Wilts" 
1  Annual  Register,'  Ixxiv.  173). 

65.  William  Strahan,  the  printer,  was  born  1715 
nd  died  1785.     He  was  M.P.  for  Malmesbury 
rom  1775.  He  had  two  sons  :  George,  Prebendary 
f  Rochester,  who  died  1824  (see  No.  36  supra), 
nd  Andrew,  who  succeeded  his  father,  was  M.P. 
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for  Newpo;t  in  1797,  and  died  1831.  See  'Scottish 
Nation.' 

63.  In  '  N.  &  Q.'  (4'*  S.  IT.  174)  F.  M.  S.  con- 
tributes an  interesting  note  about  Col.  Archibald 
Strachac,  who  defeated  Montrose  and  Lambert  in 
1650,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  died  next  year,  and  his  brother-in-law 
Thomas  Warner  was  father  or  uncle  of  the  wife  of 
Woodrow,  the  historian.  Col.  Archibald  was  born 
at  Musselburgh,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  to 
what  branch  of  the  Strachans  he  belonged  (see  also 
p.  228  of  the  same  volume). 

67.  In  '  N.  &  Q.'  (4»b  S.  v.  50)  H.  Y.  asks  about 
George  Strachan,  a  Scotchman,  a  Jesuit,  and  an 
Oriental  traveller,  temp.  James  I.,  and  gives  some 
interesting  information  about  him  ;  and  at  p.  161 
MR.  R.  W.  W.  ELLIS  makes  a  further  suggestion. 
This  matter  seems  not  to  have  been  followed  up. 

68.  The    baronetcy    remained    dormant    for 
thirteen  years  after  Sir  Richard's,  death,  but  was 
taken  up  in  1841  by  Sir  John  Strachan,  of  Teign- 
moutb,  as  nearest  heir  male  of  the  first  baronet. 
He  died  June  9,  1844,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Sir  John  Strachan,  the  eighth  baronet,  who 
d.*.p.  Jan.  28,  1854,  when  the  title  again  became 
dormant  (see  Burke's    'Peerage'    of    1855   and 
1  ' 


Scottish  Nation  '). 


SIGMA. 


PARALLELS  IN  TBNNYSON.— Among  the  many 
parallels  which  were  pointed  out  in  Collina's  work 
and  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  is  not  to  be  found  the  following, 
which  I  think  is  worthy  to  be  noted  :— 
was  I  as  a  child  that  cries, 
But.  crying,  knows  his  father  near  ; 


And  out  of  darkness  camo  the  hancK 

'  In  Mem.,'  cxxiv. 
Wenn  die  Kinder  eind  im  Dunkeln 


Um  ihre  Angst  zu  bannen 
Singen  sie  ein  lautea  Lied 

Ich,  cin  tolles  Kind,  ich  singe 
Jetzo  in  der  Dunkelheit. 
H.  Heine, '  Buch  der  Lieder,' '  Die  Heimkehr,'  i. 

PAOLO  BELLEZZA. 
Milan. 

SITE.— This  word  (shortened  from  an  older 
form  rithm)  was  apparently  becoming  obsolete 
when  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures was  made.  As  that  version  is  printed  now, 
the  word  in  question  occurs  but  once  in  it,  which 

m  Ezek.  xxxv.  6,  and  it  is  there  retained  by  the 

Keviserf.     But  as  Cruden  gives  three  references  to 

it  I  presume  that  the  A.  V.  formerly  had  the  word 

m  Jer.  xv.  7  and  xxiii.  38,  though  in  our  pre- 

copies  it  is  modernized  into  "  since."    In  these 

two  places  the  R.   V.  has  neither  "since"  nor 

iith,  considering  that  it  is  unnecessarily  sup- 
plied in  the  first  aod  "if"  represents  the  sense 
better  in  the  second.  In  Ezek.  xxxv.  6,  "  be- 
cause would  give  the  sense  at  least  as  well  ;  but 


perhaps  the  Revieers  wished  to  restore  a  nicety  to 
our  language  by  retaining  "  sith  "  there.  Though 
now  usually  replaced  by  "since,"  the  latter  word, 
in  its  ordinary  meaning  (which  is  from  a  past  time 
named  to  the  present)  has  not  the  same  signification. 
Excepting,  however,  in  the  three  cases  indicated 
above,  the  A.  V.  uses  "since  "  in  both  senses  as  we 
do  now  ;  nor  have  the  Revisers  altered  this.  The 
following  are  passages  in  which,  if  the  distinction 
should  be  kept  up,  "  sith  "  ought  rather  to  be  used 
than  "since":  Gen.  xlvi.  30,  Josh.  ii.  12,  1  Cor. 
xv.  21,  2  Cor.  xiii.  3.  The  Revisers  have  retained 
"since"  in  all  these  places  excepting  the  last,  in 
which  they  have  substituted  "seeing  that." 

W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackheatb. 

4  SHOCKHEADED  PETER.' — Cutting  from  New- 
castle Daily  Leader,  September  5  : — 

"  Dr.  Hoffmann,  of  Frankfort,  the  author  of  '  Shock- 
headed  Peter,'  one  of  the  most  famous  of  child's  books 
in  the  world,  is  now  eighty-three.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
says  tbe  doctor  had  no  idea  of  publishing  the  book  when 
he  prepared  it.  He  had  been  searching  high  and  low 
for  a  suitable  picture  book  for  his  little  boy  of  nearly 
tbree  years  of  a?e.  But  the  bpoka  were  all  so  clever, 
BO  gorgeously  illustrated,  so  scientific  or  artistic,  that 
they  would  not  do  at  all.  At  last  in  despair  he  bought 
an  empty  copy  book,  and  said  to  his  wife,  '  I  am  going 
to  make  a  picture  book  for  the  boy — one  that  he  can 
take  in,  and  in  wbicb  the  tedious  morals,  "  be  obedient !  " 
"  be  clean !  "  "  be  industrious  !  "  are  brought  home  in  a 
manner  which  impresses  the  mind  of  a  young  child.' 
Dr.  Hoffmann  was  head  physician  to  the  Frankfort 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  tbe  time ;  be  knew  nothing  of  draw- 
ing, but  he  set  to  work  in  his  rare  free  hours,  and  on 
Christmas  Eve  the  copy  book  with  the  actual  gruesome 
pictures  of  all  naughty  boys  and  girls  which  everybody 
knows  lay  under  the  Christmas  tree.  Ju-t  at  that  time 
Dr.  Hoffmann  belonged  to  a  small  literary  circle  which 
met  once  a  week  in  a  quiet  room.  One  of  the  members 
was  the  publisher,  Dr.  Loning.  He  saw  the  picture  book, 
was  delighted,  and  offered  at  once  to  bring  it  out.  The 
literary  circle  bad  been  drinking  hock,  and  Dr.  Hoff- 
mann, though  earlier  in  the  evening  he  had  refused  the 
offer,  said  laughingly, '  Very  well,  then.  Give  me  eighty 
gulden  (about  51,},  and  try  your  fortune.  Don't  make 
it  expensive/  Dr.  Hoffmann  advised  his  publisher, 
1  and  don't  make  it  too  strong.  Children  like  to  tear 
books  as  well  as  to  read  them,  and  nursery  books  ought 
not  to  be  heirlooms.  They  ought  to  last  only  a  time.' 
The  publisher  agreed,  and  a  first  edition  of  1,500  copies 
was  sent  into  the  world.  They  vanished  as  does  a  drop 
of  water  on  a  hot  stone.  No  one  was  more  surprised 
than  the  author  himself.  The  publisher  made  a  more 
generous  offer  to  Dr.  Hoffmann,  and  edition  after  edition 
was  printed,  till  some  years  ago  there  had  been  175 
German  and  40  English  ones." 

JOSEPH  COLLINSON. 

Wolsingham,  co.  Durham. 

1  THE  ART  OF  TYING  THE  CRAVAT.'— Some 
months  ago  in  'N.  &  Q.'  there  was  an  account  of 
a  work  on  this  subject ;  but  as  it  occurs  under 
another  heading,  I  cannot  at  present  find  the  refer- 
ence. The  following  is  the  full  title  of  another 
book  treating  on  the  same  matter  : — 
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"The  Art  of  tying  the  Cravat:  demonstrated  in 
sixteen  lessons,  including  Thirty-two  Different  Styles 
forming  A  Pocket  Manual;  And  exemplifying  th< 
advantage  arising  from  an  elegant  arrangement  of  thi 
important  part  of  the  Costume ;  Preceded  by  A  History 
of  the  Cravat  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time;  And 
remarks  on  its  influence  on  society  in  general.  By  H 
Le  Blanc,  E?q.  With  explanatory  plates,  and  a  Portrai 
of  the  Author.  '  Nothing  is  more  laudable,  than  an 
enquiry  after  truth,'  Addison.  Second  Edition.  London 
BfcBgham  Wilson,  88,  Cornbill,  and  Ingrey  and  Made- 
ley,  310,  Strand,  1828, 8vo.  pp.  72  and  four  folding  plates.' 

With  respect  to  the  author,  I  have  to  sugges 
that  it  might  have  been  Col.  Henry  Le  Blanc,  who 
entered  the  army  as  an  Ensign  in  the  71st  Foot, 
1789,  became  Lieutenant   1795,   Captain    1799, 
Major  1806,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  5th  Roya 
Veteran  Battalion,  February,  1807,  and  was  Major 
of  Chelsea  Hospital  from  Sept.  22,  1814,  till  1854. 
He  died  at  the  residence  of  his  eldest  son,  at 
Clifton  Down,  Bristol,  July  13, 1855,  aged  seventy 
nine.  GEORGE  C.  BOASE. 

36,  James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W. 

A  NORFOLK  EXPRESSION.  —  I  was  passing 
through  one  of  Mr.  A.'s  fields.  I  noticed  that  his 
harvesting  operations  were  behind  those  of  his 
neighbours.  My  friend  remarked,  on  my  pointing 
this  out,  that  Mr.  A.  always  was  "  an  afternoon 
farmer,"  meaning  he  was  always  late. 

PAUL  BIERLET. 

PHILIP  GOODWIN  (DIED  1699),  DIVINE.— The 
parish  register  of  Listen,  co.  Essex,  records  the 
marriage,  on  Oct.  21, 1662,  of  Mr.  Philip  Goodwin, 
of  Moulton,  Cleric,  with  Mrs.  Lucy  Clopton.  This 
note  will  serve  as  an  addition  to  the  account  of  him 
appearing  in  *  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  vol.  xxii.  p.  148. 
DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

KEY  MAGIC. — The  key,  either  in  conjunction 
with  the  Bible  or  alone,  played  an  important  part 
in  our  East  Anglian  divination  ceremonies.  But 
a  use  to  which  it  was  put  is,  I  think,  almost 
unique,  namely  to  influence  wind  and  tide  on 
behalf  of  a  vessel  coming  into  or  leaving  port. 

The  following  narrative  was  supplied  by  a  friend 
some  time  ago,  and  it  is  the  more  interesting  being 
corroborated  by  another  friend  at  Lynn,  who  states 
in  a  letter  to  me  that  he  well  remembers  seeing 
the  action,  but  did  not  attach  any  value  or  interest 
to  it  at  the  time,  not  being  a  folk-lorist,  perhaps. 
But  since  I  told  him  of  the  information  I  had 
received,  he  called  it  to  mind  ;  but  though  he  has 
since  been  on  the  look-out  at  intervals  for  its  re- 
currence, he  has  not  been  able  to  trace  even  an 
isolated  instance  of  its  survival  at  this  date.  If 
it  does  still  exist,  he  has  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  observe  it.  Possibly  the  decrease  in  the  ship- 
ping may  partly  account  for  thip,  or  possibly  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  ineffectual  in  its  results.  But 
in  any  case  it  does  not  appear  popular  with  the 


younger  generation  of  seamen's  wives,  and  will 
probably  be,  ere  long,  entirely  forgotten.  The 
following  is  the  account  supplied  to  me  : — 

"  At  a  time  when  there  were  no  docks  at  Lynn,  and 
all  ships  trading  to  the  port  moored  in  the  harbour,  I 
have  seen  groups  of  women,  no  doubt  the  wives  and 
sweethearts  of  the  sailor?,  assembled  on  the  quay,  watch- 
ing for  the  arrival  or  departure  of  a  ship,  in  the  crew  of 
which  one  or  all  might  have  an  interest.  Each  carried 
in  her  hand  a  key— generally,  apparently,  the  key  of  the 
house  door — and  if  she  was  watching  for  a  vessel  ex- 
pected 'up  with  the  tide'  she  would,  by  inserting  one 
finger  in  the  bow  of  it,  and  placing  a  finger  of  the  other 
hand  in  the  angle  of  the  wards  and  the  stem,  continue 
turning  the  key  towards  herself  until  the  vessel  arrived, 
or  until  the  tide  turned  at.  J  its  coming  was,  for  a  time, 
hopeless.  The  object  of  the  winding  motion  was  to 
bring  the  vessel  home.  If,  however,  the  person  was 
watching  the  departure  of  a  ship,  the  key  would  be 
turned  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  the  contrary  direction, 
viz.,  from  the  holder,  which  act  was  supposed  to  invoke 
good  luck  for  the  vessel  and  crew.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  custom  is  still  (1891)  observed,  though  now 
probably  to  only  a  very  limited  extent." 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  of  examples  of  a 
similar  custom  elsewhere.  W.  B.  GERISH. 

South  Town,  Great  Yarmouth. 

HAMLET  AS  A  CHRISTIAN  NAME  IN  1562/3.— 
All  occurrences  of  this  name  before  Shakspere's 
day  should  be  registered.  One  is  at  the  back  of 
leaf  117  of  the  very  interesting  volume  of  '  Depo- 
sitions in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Chester,  from 
November,  1561,  to  March,  1565/6':— 

"  R«^onsiones  pcrsouales  Hamleti  Tailiowr,  Clerici, 

curate    de    Whitton    [Northwich,    Cheshire] capte 

coram  magj'stro  Robgrto  Leche,  &c. ,  xj°  februanj  1562[/3], 

Ad  quintum  [Articulum]  fatetur  se  solempnizasse 

matrimom'ttm  inter  Georgiuw  Johnson  et  Elenam  Sud- 
lowe,  bamiis  non  edit's,  nee  dispensacione  ab  Ordinario 

obtenta and  that  he  did  neither  knowe  or  suspect 

any  contract  to  be  made  betwene  the  said  George  and 
any  other." 

F.  J.  F. 

"JOHNNIES"  OR  " JOHNNY  COALS." — During 
the  present  scarcity  of  ordinary  coal,  consequent 
on  the  miners'  strike,  a  bituminous  shale,  found  in 
the  coal-pits,  and  ordinarily  put  to  no  use  whatever, 
is  extensively  employed  for  fuel.  It  is  black  where 
broken,  but  grey,  or  clay-coloured,  in  the  lines  of 
natural  cleavage.  It  blazes  up  well  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  for  some  while  longer  continues  to 
glow  and  give  out  heat.  It  does  not  fall  away  at 
once  into  ashes,  but  remains  as  light  brick- red 
coloured  pieces  of  calcined  clay,  occupying  much 
more  ppace  than  the  unburnt  shale,  owing  to  the 
Dartial  separation  of  the  laminated  structure. 
3ence  the  exaggerated  saying  that  where  you  put 
one  skep  in  you  take  four  out.  Another  local 
aying  is  that  "  They  willu't  rost  a  laase  [louse], 
but  they  'd  boil  t' varry  divvle."  J.  T.  F. 

THE  PRAISE  OF  TOBACCO. — Among  the  numer- 

us  laudations  of  the  never-to-be-sufficieutly-com- 

mended  weed  which  have  received  notice  in  our 
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d.iys  the  following  has,  I  think,  hitherto  escaped 
ro printing.  It  occurs  in  what  mast  be  a  tolerably 
rare  tract,  entitled  "A  Brief  Treatise  of  the 
Nature,  Causes,  Signes,  Preservation  from  and 
Care  of  the  Pestilence,  collected  by  W.  Kemp 
Mr  of  Arts,"  4to.,  London,  1665,  in  the  list  of 
devices  for  purifying  infected  air : — 

"The  American  Silver-weed,  or  Tobacco,  ia  very 
excellent  for  this  purpose,  and  an  excellent  defence 
against  bad  air,  being  smoked  in  a  pipe,  either  by  it  self, 
or  with  Nutmegs  shred,  and  Rew-Seeds  mixed  with  it, 
especially  if  it  be  nosed ;  for  it  cleanseth  the  air,  and 
choaketb,  suppresseth  and  disperdeth  any  venomous 
vapour ;  it  hath  singular  and  contrary  effects,  it  is  good 
to  warm  one  being  cold,  and  will  cool  one  being  hot. 
All  ages,  all  Sexes,  all  Constitutions,  Young  and  Old, 
Men  and  Women,  the  Sanguine,  the  Cholerick,  the 
Melancholy,  the  phlegraatick,  take  it  without  any  mani- 
fest inconvenience,  it  quencheth  thirst,  and  yet  will 
make  one  more  able,  and  fit  to  drink  ;  it  abates  hunger, 
and  yet  will  get  one  a  good  stomach  ;  it  is  agreeable 
with  mirth  or  sadness,  with  feasting  and  with  fasting ; 
it  will  make  one  rest  that  wants  sleep,  «nd  will  keep  one 
waking  that  is  drowsie;  it  hath  an  offensive  smell  to 
some,  and  is  more  desirable  than  any  perfume  to  others ; 
that  it  is  a  most  excellent  preservative,  both  experience 
and  reason  do  teach ;  it  corrects  the  air  by  Fumigation, 
and  it  avoids  corrupt  humours  by  Salivation  :  for  when 
one  takes  it  either  by  Chewing  it  in  the  leaf,  or  Smoaking 
it  in  the  Pipe,  the  humors  are  drawn  and  brought  from 
all  parts  of  tbe  body,  to  the  stomach,  and  from  thence 
rising  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tobacconist,  as  to  the 
helme  of  a  Sublimatory,  are  voided  and  spitten  out." 

Note  the  quaint  use  of  the  word  "  Tobacconist " 
as  the  equivalent  of  "  smoker." 

J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 
Richmond,  Surrey. 


•unto* 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

THE  DATING  OF  EARLY  PRINTED  BOOKS.— 
My  copy  of  the  editio  princeps  of  Seneca's 
'Morals'  (Naples,  Moravus,  1475)  is  one  of  the 
examples  which,  according  to  Dibdin,  are  rare  in 
consequence  of  the  omission  from  the  date  of  the 
four  c'a.  Curiously  enough,  both  the  British 
Museum  copies— the  one  from  George  III.'s  library, 
the  other  from  the  Cracherode  bequest— possess  the 
same  defect,  which,  Mr.  Pollard  tells  me,  is  of 
:ommon  occurrence  in  early  books.  My  copy,  by 
the  way,  contains  one  page  entirely  blank,  a 
matter  of  great  curiosity  to  Mr.  Fortescue.  The 
d  edition  of  Tasso's  *  Ger.  Conquistata,'  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  and  rigorously  suppressed  by  the 
Parlement  of  that  city,  is  erroneously  dated 
MDLCXV,  instead  of  MDXCV.  Another  Paris  printed 
book,  Dausqueius's  '  Silius  Italicus,'  is  wrongly 
dated.  Will  some  of  your  contributors  kindly 
furnish  me  with  other  instances  ?  Further,  will 


some  one  add  to  this  list  of  the  description  of  the 
year,  which  I  have  compile- d  from  my  own  library? — 
"anno  salutis";  "anno  domini ";  dirb  rrjs  TOU 
X/oio-ToS  yevvfjo-ttos  (Frobenius's  issue  of  JEsop, 
&c.,  1521);  "regntnte  Kien-Long  nel  xvm. 
secolo"  (Paris,  1790);  "anno";  "nel  anno  del 
Signore";  "ad  Natalem  Divi  Baptistse,"  &c.; 
"neli  anni  di  Cristo";  "nel  MDIIII  in  Stambul, 
Dell'  Egira  1122"  (Florence,  1743);  "aVirgineo 
Partu";  "  a  Nativitate  Domini";  "1'anno";  "nel 
anno  del  Nostro  Signore";  "nelli  anni  del  Sig- 
nore"; "anno  a  nativita'e  ";  "anno  incarnationis 
dominice";  "anno  DXIX.  a  chrystiana  Salute 
supra  mille."  EDWARD  PERCY  JACOBSEN. 

POSSESSION  OF  PEWS. — Some  hundred  years  or 
more  ago  there  was  a  controversy  between  the 
rectors  of  some  London  churches  and  the 
parishioners  as  to  the  right  of  possession  of 
the  pews,  and  in  some  instances  the  pew-holders 
had  locks  on  the  pew  doors.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  I  can  find  an  account  of  this  ? 

L.  CORCORAN. 

PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD. — I  should  be  glad 
to  know  on  what  day  of  what  month  the  "  Young 
Pretender  "  was  born,  with  references  to  authori- 
ties. A.  W.  CORNELIUS  HALLEN. 

Allot. 

"  TA VERNE." — Can  any  of  your  readers  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  word  taverne  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  survey  of  the  sixteenth  century  ? — 

'  Every  tenant  holdeth  his  tenement  in  manner  and 
form  recited,  and  also  that  he  do  not  taverne  no  part 
thereof  without  licence  of  my  Lord." 

P.  C.  RBAYB. 

THE  MOON,  AUG.  24,  1709.— I  am  asked  by  a 
friend  to  ascertain  if  possible 

whether  there  was  any  moon  (apparent)  on  the  night 
of  Aug.  24,  1709,  the  date  of  the  burning  of  fipworth 
Rectory ;  and  if  so,  of  what  age,  and  at  what  time  and 
n  what  quarter  of  the  heavens  it  rose." 

Will  MR.  LYNN  please  oblige  ?  C.  C.  B. 

AN  ENGLISH  CRITIC  ON  GERMAN  BOOKS.— Who 
.a  the  English  critic  referred  to  in  the  following 
quotation  ?  It  reads  to  me  much  like  the  first 
Lord  Lytton,  and  is  certainly  a  writer  of  earlier 
date  than  1839  :— 

I  see  you  have  read  only  English  criticisms,  and 
lave  an  idea  that  ail  German  books  smell,  as  one  of 
rour  Enfglish  critics  says,  '  of  groceries,  of  brown  papers 
illed  with  greasy  cakes  and  slices  of  bacon,  and  of 
>yings  in  frowsy  back  parlours. '" — Longfellow's  'Hy- 
perion.1 

F.  S.  ELLIS. 

IRISH  MEDICAL  SUPERSTITION.— I  had  a  refer- 

nce  to  an  article  of  the  late  Sir  William  Wilde  on 

Irish  popular  superstitions   as    regards    obstetric 

art,  and  this  article  was  said  to  have  been  published 

*  in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
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Science  for  May,  1849."  I  failed  to  find  a 
magazine  under  this  special  title  in  the  General 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  Library.  I 
searched  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  but  I  did  not  find  the  article  in  this 
magazine,  at  least  in  the  volume  for  1849.  Where 
is  this  article  to  be  found  ?  H.  GAIDOZ. 

22,  Eue  Servandoni,  Paris. 

MILLPICK  :  BATTLEAXE  :  PICKAXE. — Can  any  of 
your  heraldic  readers  inform  me  how  it  is  that  the 
charges  millpick,  battleaxe,  and  pickaxe,  as  de- 
picted in  the  arms  of  the  undermentioned  families, 
are  all  identical  in  form,  though  the  things  them- 
selves are,  in  reality,  utterly  dissimilar  ?— 

Moseley  (Ousdon,  co.  Suffolk) :  Sable,  a  chevron 
between  three  millpicks  argent. 

Mosley,  baronet,  of  Ancoats,  co.  Stafford  :  First 
and  fourth  quartering?,  Sable,  a  chevron  between 
three  battleaxes  argent. 

Mawdesley  of  Mawdesley  :  Sable,  a  chevron  be- 
tween three  pickaxes  argent. 

It  must  be  more  than  a  coincidence  that  in 
appearance  the  three  coats  of  arms  are  identical. 

HESKIN  HALL. 

TROPHY  TAX.— In  an  executors1  account  filed 
in  connexion  with  a  case  in  Chancery  in  1750, 1 
find  two  items  of  \l.  each  paid  for  landlord's  and 
tenant's  Trophy  Tax  for  Walbrook  House  in  the 
City  of  London.  I  should  be  glad  of  information 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  tax,  and  to  whom  and  for 
what  purpose  it  was  paid.  F.  H. 

0.  M.  METZ,  1787.— I  have  a  beautiful  sepia 
drawing  of  Endymion  and  Selene,  signed  "  C.  M. 
Metz,  1787."  What  is  known  of  this  artist  ? 

GEO.  WASHINGTON  MOON. 

REFERENCE  SOUGHT.— Can  any  one  inform  me 
in  what  book,  recently  published,  the  following 
verses,  descriptive  of  an  old  game,  formerly 
played  at  sea  by  sailors,  are  to  be  found  ? — 

A  curious  game  was  oft  whene'er 
They  in  hot  latitudes  sailing  were, 

By  mariners  played  of  yore, 
In  which  when  one  King  Arthur  fain 
To  represent,  his  seat  had  ta'en 

A  tub  of  water  o'er, 

In  turn,  being  t'  him  presented,  "  Hail ! 
King  Arthur."  cried  the  rest,  a  pail 

Of  water  o  er  him  flinging, 
But  if  the  one  presented  had 
Smiled,  he  changed  places,  and  was  made 

To  appear  the  role  of  King  in. 
How  oft  to  make  his  Sovereign  show- 
Ridiculous  by  flooding  so 

With  gush  each  Courtier  's  prone, 
Yet  ne'er  were  any  yet  who,  while 
They  did  so,  have  the  faintest  smile 

Upon  their  faces  shown. 

LULUS. 

LOUISA  CRANSTOUN  NISBETT,  LADY  BOOTHBY. 
—Are  the  year  and  place  of  birth  of  this  delight- 


ful actress  known  ?  Where  can  particulars  con- 
cerning her  be  obtained  other  than  are  supplied  in 
Tallis's  Dramatic  Magazine,  in  the  Theatrical 
Times, c  Actors  by  Day,'  Dramatic  and  Musical 
Review,  Mrs.  Barron  Wilson's  *  Our  Actresses,' 
and  the  newspapers  of  January,  1858?  What 
portraits  of  her  are  in  existence  ?  URBAN. 

'THE  LIBRARY  or  SIR  SIMON  BURLEY.'—  Can 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  Mr.  J.  H.  Round 
published  his  learned  article  on  '  The  Library  of 
Sir  Simon  Burley,'  the  unfortunate  favourite  of 
Richard  II.  ?  The  article  was  published  less  than 
eleven  years  ago.  R.  &  R. 

GOOD  FRIDAY. — Some  days  ago  this  history  of 
a  well-known  fortune-teller  who  lives  at  Hull  was 
related  to  me  by  a  maid- servant  who  had  visited 
her  :  "  She  can  tell  what  will  happen  to  anybody 
with  a  pack  of  cards  or  a  glass  egg  she  has,  though 
the  egg  is  the  best  and  the  most  expensive,"  said 
the  narrator  ;  "but  it  is  only  on  Good  Friday  she 
can  see  the  things  that  are  going  to  come  to  her- 
self. She  has  had  three  husbands,  the  first  of  them 
is  dead,  the  second  ran  away,  and  the  third  he  is 
filling  with  water  [i.e.,  suffering  from  dropsy],  and 
every  Good  Friday  she  can  look  into  the  egg  and 
see  just  what  is  to  happen  to  the  two  that  are 
living,  where  the  husband  who  took  off  and  left 
her  is,  what  he  is  doing,  and  all  she  wants  to  know 
about.  It  shows  as  clear  as  anything  in  the  egg." 
This  glass  egg  is,  of  course,  a  magic  crystal ;  but 
how  comes  it  that  the  soothsayer  can  use  it  for  her 
own  benefit  on  Good  Friday  alone  ?  St.  Mark's 
Eve,  Midsummer  Eve,  and  Hallow  E'en  are  the 
specially  magic  nights  of  the  twelvemonth.  Is  Good 
Friday  also  a  day  devoted  to  sorcery  1 

T.  R.  E.  N.  T. 

CLARENDON  PARK.—  20,OOOZ.  was  given  to 
Lord  Clarendon  on  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  clear 
the  mortgage  upon  Clarendon  Park.  Does  this 
mean  Clarendon  House,  Piccadilly  ?  If  so,  what 
entitled  it  to  be  called  a  park  ? 

C.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

SUPERSTITION. — A  gentleman  recently  attended 
the  funeral  of  his  brother  at  Northampton,  and  was 
apparently  in  the  best  of  health.  He  was,  how- 
ever, taken  ill  the  same  night,  and  died  four  days 
afterwards.  A  writer  in  the  Northampton  Mercury 
of  September  1,  in  commenting  on  this  strange 
fatality,  says  : — 

"  At  the  funeral it  was  noted  that  the  hearae,  after 

the  coffin  was  placed  in  it,  had  to  be  turned  round  t 
proceed  on  its  journey,  a  sure  sign,  gossip  said,  of  another 
early  death  in  the  family." 

As  this  pieca  of  superstition  is  new  to  me,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  know  if  any  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  have 
come  across  it  elsewhere.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Southend-on-Sea. 
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BODY  SNATCHING. — A  very  old  resident  o 
Fulham  (the  oldest  one  whose  memory  is  worth 
aught)  tells  me  that  he  very  well  remembers  the 
time  when  body  snatching  from  the  parish  church- 
yard was  a  matter  of  not  infrequent  occurrence. 
When  a  young  man,  he  once  guarded  for  the 
whole  of  a  night  a  grave  in  which  the  body  of  a 
relative  had  just  been  interred.  To  prevent  the 
theft  of  the  corpse  the  friends  would  sometimes 
insert  two  pieces  of  wood  crosswise  over  the  feet 
and  chest,  so  that  the  coffin  could  not  so  easily  be 
drawn  up.  My  informant  went  on  to  state  that 
the  bodies  were  stolen  for  sale  to  doctors  for  the 
purposes  of  "  section."  "  People  used  to  say,  sir, 
1  Ob,  if  you  don't  mind,  it  '11  go  to  Blenheim 
Steps.'  "  My  old  friend's  memory  as  to  "  Blenheim 
Steps"  seemed  a  bit  hazy.  The  name,  which  I 
write  as  I  caught  it,  was,  be  thought,  that  of  some 
doctor  somewhere  in  Oxford  Street.  In  going 
through  the  burial  registers  at  Fulham  parish 
church  I  have  found  n umerous  en trjes  where  words 
are  added  indicating  that  the  bodies  have  been 
stolen.  Thus,  1730,  "  Mrs.  Mascall  carried  away, 
bur.  30  Oct."  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  any 
of  your  correspondents  would  kindly  give  me 
(either  privately  or  through  your  columns)  any 
information  on  the  following  points  :  (1)  Who  was 
"Blenheim  Steps"?  (2)  What  was  the  usual 
market  for  bodies  thus  snatched ;  and  what  would 
they  fetch?  (3)  Are  any  known  cases  of  body 
snatching  at  Fulham  in  the  possession  of  any 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'?  (4)  What  was  the  usual 
modus  operandi  of  the  thieves  ? 

CHAS.  JAS.  F&RET. 
49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

ST.  MOGDE'S  OR  ST.  NINIAN'S  ISLAND.  — 
During  a  recent  holiday  I  visited  this  island, 
situated  in  a  lake  in  the  parish  of  Templeport, 
near  Bawnboy,  co.  Cavan.  It  is  an  old  bury  ing- 
ground,  where  interments  do  still  at  long  intervals 
take  place.  Skulls  and  other  bones  are  to  be  found 
atrewed  over  the  island.  It  is  called,  I  under- 
stand, sometimes  St.  Mogue's  and  at  other  times 
St.  Ninian's  Island.  Could  any  of  your  readers 
supply  any  information  regarding  its  history  or 
legends  concerning  it  ?  I  have  been  told  that  a 
reference  was  made  to  this  island  in  one  of  your 
numbers  for  the  year  1891 ;  but  of  such  I  can  find 
no  trace.  The  situations  of  the  rectory  and  church 
in  this  parish  are  extremely  picturesque. 

J.  H.  M. 

HARRIS'S  '  EPITAPHS  IN  SALISBURY  CATHE- 
DRAL.'—Who  was  James  Harris,  the  compiler  of  a 
little  book  of  140  pages,  published  at  Salisbury  by 
Brodie  &  Dowding  in  the  year  1825,  entitled 
'  Copies  of  the  Epitaphs  in  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
Cloisters,  and  Cemetery;  accompanied  by  Trans- 
lations '  ?  In  his  preface,  dated  Salisbury,  May  1, 
J25,  he  writes,  "The  inscriptions  were  collected 


for  the  most  part  by  me  many  years  ago,  when  my 
circumstances  in  life  were  very  different  from  what 
they  now  are."  H. 

MASEY  OR  MASSEY. — In  a  French  gazetteer 
I  found  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  twenty-two 
places  in  France  of  the  name  of  Masey  or  Massey, 
and  many  others  apparently  with  corruptions  of 
this  name.  Can  any  correspondent  inform  me 
how  this  happens  ?  The  name  is  said  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Matthew;  but  why  was  it  such  a 
favourite  ?  And  it  is  remarkable  the  early  date  at 
which  the  change  from  Matthew  must  have  taken 
place,  for  in  Wace's  poem  of  the  '  Romaunt  de  Rou ' 
of  the  eleventh  century  the  name  of  person  and 
place  is  spelt  Maisy.  P.  E.  MASEY. 

ENGRAVING.— Can  any  one  give  me  direct  in- 
formation as  to  an  engraving  of  the  rescue  of  a 
shipwrecked  crew  on  the  Owers  Sand  by  H.M. 
packet  Chesterfield,  circa  1800? 

S.  T.  WOOD. 

1C 9,  Highbury  New  Park,  N. 


THE  DUEL  BETWEEN  THE  DUKE  OP  WELLING- 
TON AND  EARL  WINCHELSEA. 

(8th  S.  iv.  288.) 

This  duel  had  no  connexion  with  any  debate  ia 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  an  indirect  conse- 
quence of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  which  was  read 
a  first  time  in  the  Commons  on  March  5, 1829. 
On  March  14,  before  the  second  reading  came  on, 
Lord  Winchelsea  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge,  secretary  to  the  committee  for 
establishing  King's  College,  London,  withdrawing 
his  "  name  as  a  subscriber  to  the  funds  raising  for 
the  erection  of  the  College.5'  A  copy  of  the  letter 
was  sent  to  the  Standard,  and  published  therein 
on  March  16.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  Duke 
bad  presided  at  the  meeting  for  establishing  the 
college  held  on  June  21,  1828,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  Established  Church 
n  the  metropolis ;  and  in  the  letter  above  referred 
o  Lord  Winchelsea,  after  observing  that  from  the 
first  he  had 

felt  rather  doubtful  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  motives 
.  hich  had  actuated  some  of  the  prime  movers  in  this 
undertaking  when  I  considered  that  the  noble  duke  at 
:be  bead  of  his  majesty's  government  bad  been  induced 
on  this  occasion  to  assume  a  new  character  and  to  step 
foiward  himeelf  as  the  public  advocate  of  religion  and 
morality," 
proceeds  : — 

"Late  political  events  have  convinced  me  that  the 
wbole  transaction  was  intended  as  a  blind  to  the  Pro- 
testant and  high  church  party,  that  the  noble  duke,  who 
had  for  some  time  previous  to  that  period  determined 
upon  '  breaking  in  upon  tbe  constitution  of  1688,'  might 
the  more  effectually,  under  tbe  cloak  of  some  outward 
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show  of  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  carry  on  his 
insidious  design  for  the  infringement  of  our  liberties,  and 
the  introduction  of  popery  into  every  department  of  the 
state." 

The  correspondence  which  ensued  on  the  appear- 
ance of  this  letter  and  Lord  Winchelsea's  formal 
avowal  thereof  is  published  in  the  'Annual  Register* 
for  1829  ("  Chron.,"  pp.  59  sqq.).  In  his  letter  to 
the  Earl  the  Duke  makes  the  very  proper  protest 
that  in 

"  withdrawing  your  name  from  the  list  of  subscribers  to 

the  King's  College it  does  not  appear  necessary  to 

impute  to  me,  in  no  measured  terms,  disgraceful  and 
criminal  motives  for  my  conduct  in  the  part  which  I  took 
in  the  establishment  of  the  College." 

Of  course,  the  scandalous  charge  was  a  mere 
figment  of  the  Earl's  envenomed  feeling  against 
Wellington  for  undertaking  the  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics,  a  measure  of  which  he  was  the 
stubborn  enemy,  and  which  the  Duke  himself  had 
previously  opposed.  Lord  Winchelsea,  in  a 
memorandum  of  March  19,  declines  to  retract 
unless  the  Duke  is  willing  to  state  that  when  he 
decided  to  preside  at  the  meeting  he  did  not  con- 
template the  legislation  in  question.  This  the  Duke 
woald  not  do ;  and  at  a  later  period,  in  a  con- 
fidential chat  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gleig,  he  expressed 
his  deep  indignation  at  this  demand : — 

"  He  refused  to  me,  being  the  King's  minister,  what 
every  man,  in  or  out  of  office,  may  fairly  claim— the 
right  to  change  his  views,  under  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, on  a  great  public  question.  He  did  his  best  to 
establish  the  principle  that  a  man  in  my  situation  must 
be  a  traitor  unless  he  adhere,  through  thick  and  thin,  to 
a  policy  once  advocated."  — Gleig's  'Life,'  ed.  1864, 

The  result  was  a  meeting  in  Battersea  Fields 
(now  Battersea  Park),  on  Saturday,  March  21,  at 
SAM.  But  it  was  a  prodium  incruentum,  for  the 
Duke,  understanding  that  his  antagonist  did  not 
intend  to  draw  trigger,  fired  wide  (ibid.,  p.  349). 
Immediately  after  this  the  Earl's  second,  Viscount 
Fal month,  came  forward  with  a  written  explanation 
from  his  principal ;  but  the  Duke  insisted,  as  a  con- 
dition of  acceptance,  on  the  term  "  apology  "  being 
introduced  into  it.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
apology  appeared  in  the  Standard  the  same  even- 
ing ;  it  is  also  printed  in  the  *  Annual  Register/ 

F.  ADAMS. 

ME.  GEORGE  BEDFORD  asks,  "  What  were  the 
words  and  the  sequel  which  led  to  this  duel,  and 
the  date  ? "  The  following  is  in  point : — 

"  On  March  16, 1829,  Lord  Winchelsea,  President  of 
the  Brunswick  Club,  accused  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
a  public  letter,  of  having  been  actuated  by  disgraceful 
and  criminal  motives  in  his  policy  on  the  Catholic 
question.  His  Grace  and  Lord  Winchelsea  had  been 
united  by  bonds  of  friendship,  and  a  line  of  conduct  so 
unexpected  surprised  and  pained  the  Duke.  '  No  man 
has  a  right,'  he  wrote, '  whether  in  public  or  in  private, 
by  speech  or  in  writing,  to  insult  another  by  attributing 
to  him  motives  which  disgrace  or  criminate  him.  If  a 
gentleman  commits  such  an  act  indiscreetly  in  the  heat 


of  debate,  he  is  always  ready  to  make  reparation.  I  am 
convinced  that  your  Lordship  will,  on  reflection,  be 
anxious  to  relieve  yourself  from  the  pain  of  having  thus 
insulted  a  man  who  never  injured  or  offended  you.'  Lord 
Winchelsea  refused  any  explanation,  and  a  hostile  meet- 
ing, but  without  fatal  results,  took  place  between  the 
noble  disputants.  Fr.  Maher  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance to  Dr.  Doyle,  adding, '  Don't  you  wonder  that  the 
Duke  accepted  his  challenge  ?  With  what  emotions  must 
not  he,  who  passed  unscathed  through  a  hundred  fights, 
have  taken  his  stand  to  receive  the  deliberate  aim  of  an 
old  friend  ! '  '  Emotions  ! '  exclaimed  the  Bishop ;  « no 
more  than  if  you  were  about  to  sit  down  to  breakfast.' 
'  Am  I  to  understand,'  inquired  the  priest,  archly, '  that 
your  Lordship  would  have  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
received  his  aim  without  fear1? '  '  Most  assuredly  I  should, 
had  not  Providence  taken  me  out  of  this  wicked  world, 
and  delivered  me  from  the  pride  of  my  young  heart. 
From  my  earliest  youth,  fear  has  been  a  feeling  unknown 
to  me  ;  and  unless  from  the  knowledge  one  gathers  from 
common  report,  I  know  not  what  it  is  like.  Urged  by  an 
ambition  which  filled  me  in  early  life,  I  might  have 
applied  myself  to  the  task  of  mastering  a  laborious  pro* 
fession ;  and  fired  by  an  indomitable  spirit,  1  'd  have 
worked  my  way  to  distinction  and  perhaps  glory.  If  for- 
saken by  God,  and  delivered  over  to  the  pride  and  am- 
bition of  an  untamed  heart,  I  might  have  carried  all 
before  me  in  this  life.  Unconscious  of  ever  experiencing 
fear  in  any  ordeal,  I  should  have  made  myself  feared  by 
challenging  every  man  who  crossed  my  path.  1  should 
have  killed  somebody,  or  somebody  would  have  killed 
me;  but  God,  in  His  mercy,  preserved  me  from  the  rock 
upon  which  I  might  have  been  wrecked.'  '  You  have,  at 
least,  the  fear  of  God,'  said  the  priest.  '  Even  of  God,' 
continued  the  Bishop,  '  I  am  not  in  sufficient  fear.  I 
have  probably  too  much  confidence  in  His  mercies ;  but 
as  He  did  not  give  me  the  faculty  of  fear,  I  suppose  I  am 
not  accountable.'" — '  Life,  Times,  and  Correspondence  of 
D.  Doyle,  R.C.  Bishop  of  Kildare,'  by  FitzPatrick,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  126, 127  (Dublin,  Duffy). 

The  date  of  the  duel  was  March  21,  1829. 

FRANK  WOLCOT. 
[Many  replies  are  acknowledged.] 


THE  AUSTRIAN  FLAG  AT  GIBRALTAR  (8th  S. 
iv.  186,  271). — One  of  your  correspondents  ques- 
tions the  accuracy  of  the  statement  I  made  with 
regard  to  the  hoisting  of  the  imperial  standard  by 
Prince  George  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  as  I  did  not 
give  my  authority,  and  also  for  three  reasons,  which 
he  enumerates  as  follows  : — 

1.  "Prince  George  of  Darmstadt  had  no  Austrian 
troops  with  him,  and  consequently  no  Austrian 
flag."    PROF.  LAUGHTON  must  be  aware  that  for 
many  years  before  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  by  the 
British  it   was   the  custom   of    the   warships  of 
civilized  nations  to  carry  the  national  flags  of  other 
states,  for  saluting  purposes ;  and  further  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke's  fleet, 
which  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  Jan.  5,  1704, 
actually  convoyed  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria 
to  Lisbon;  and  consequently  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Austrian  colours  were  not  wanting 
on  board  the  ships,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
troops  of  that  nationality. 

2.  "  The  castle  was  taken  by  the  seamen  of  the 
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fleet  under  Capfr.  Whittaker,  who  marched  further 
on  and  took  the  redoubt  half-way  between  the  new 
mould  [st'c,  mole  ?],  planting  there  the  Union  Jack." 
I  do  not  know  what  castle  is  alluded  to  here,  as 
there  was  only  one  building  in  the  place  bearing 
such  an  appellation,  viz.,  the  Moorish  Castle, 
which  still  exists.  True,  there  was  a  tower  at  the 
new  mole  called  "  El  Tuerto,"  but  this  was  not 
taken  by  Capt.  Whittaker,  for  although  that 
officer  had  been  ordered  by  Sir  George  Kooke  to 
capture  this  fortification,  he  was  anticipated  by 
Capts.  Hicks  and  Jumper,  who,  risking  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  admiral,  "  pushed  to  shore  with 
pinnaces  and  seized  the  fortifications  before  the 
rest  could  come  up  "  (Boyer's  '  Annals  of  Queen 
Anne').  Capt.  Whittaker,  of  the  Nottingham, 
afterwards  joined  the  victorious  captains  of  the 
Yarmouth  and  Lenox,  and  captured  the  bastion 
where  the  work  called  "  Big  Jumpers  "  now  stands, 
which  was  at  the  time  of  the  capture  indiffer- 
ently called  "The  Ten-Gun  Bastion,"  "The  Duke's 
Bastion,"  or  "El  Baluarte  de  Santa  Cruz,"  and 
this  very  place  is  stated  by  some  to  have  been  the 
locality  where  the  seamen  displayed  the  "  old  red 
jacket "  by  way  of  announcing  their  success, 
though  others  hold  to  the  tradition  that  "El 
Hacho,"  or  the  signal  station,  was  the  place,  as  stated 
in  my  last  communication  on  the  subject. 

3.  "  The  town  capitulated  to  Byng  and  Prince 
George  jointly,  and  while  the  prince  with  the  Eng- 
lish marines  entered  by  the  north  gate,  Byng  with 
the  English  seamen  held  the  south."  Your  corre- 
spondent appears  to  pin  his  faith  to  the  statements 
made  by  the  author  of  'Lord  Torrington's  Memoirs,' 
whoseobject  was  to  give  his  hero,  then  Admiral  Byng, 
a  prominent  position  in  the  capture  of  the  fortress, 
although  he  occupied  a  most  subordinate  one. 
The  Spanish  governor  surrendered  to  Prince 
George  of  Hesse  -  Darmstadt,  who  alone  signed 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  and  on  the  same  day, 
July  24,  1704,  took  possession  of  the  fortress. 
Sayer,  in  his  '  History  of  Gibraltar,'  pp.  113,  114, 
says:- 

"  The  imperial  standard  was  raised  and  the  Archduke 
Charles  proclaimed  as  the  rightful  owner  of  the  city. 
But  Sir  George  Rooke  was  too  well  aware  of  the  valme 
Gibraltar  to  the  English  nation,  as  the  key  of  the 
Mediterranean,  to  acquiesce  in  the  transfer  of  so  important 
a  fortress  to  the  precarious  sovereignty  of  Charles  III. 
By  his  orders  the  imperial  banner  was  hauled  down  and 
the  royal  standard  of  England  hoisted  in  its  stead." 

As  I  have  recently  changed  my  quarters,  other 
books  of  reference  are  not  available  at  present;  but 
during  a  residence  of  five  years  on  the  "  Rock," 
1  read  many  works  on  the  subject,  and  found  that, 
however  they  might  differ  in  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  downfall  of  the  fortress,  they  almost 
all  invariably  mentioned  the  hoisting  of  the  imperial 
Austrian  or  German  standard,  and  how  Admiral 

opke  ordered  it  to  be  hauled  down  and  the 
British  to  be  substituted.  The  note  that  I  have  in 


connexion  with  a  sketch  of  Prince  George's  career 
reads  as  follows : — 

"  The  place  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
His  Most  Catholic  Majesty  Charles  III.,  and  the  imperial 
German  standard  was  hoisted  by  Prince  George's  command 
at '  El  Hacho/  or  the  signal  station.  Admiral  Rooke  did 
not  approve,  and  ordered  the  Union  Jack  to  be  hoisted  in 
its  place,  and  his  sovereign,  Queen  Anne,  to  be  declared 
the  mistress  of  the  fortress.  To  these  demands  Prince 
George  agreed,  and  became  the  first  British  Governor." 

The  above  are  as  well-known  historical  facts  as  the 
undoubted  one  that  the  British  flag  is  still  flying 
over  El  Penon. 

As  to  the  story  about  the  soldier's  coat,  I,  of 
course,  cannot  speak  positively.  It  is,  however, 
a  tradition  which  you  will  hear  from  present  and 
former  residents  of  the  "  Rock,"  and  you  will  come 
across  it  often  in  literature  connected  with  Gib- 
raltar. Perhaps  the  story  may  have  arisen  from  a- 
mistranslation  of  the  expression  "Yak  Rojo"» 
Red  Jack  (meaning  Union  Jack),  into  Red  Jacket. 
The  historian  Monti  uses  the  words  in  the  following 
sentence  :  "Hace  muchos  anDs  quo  el  Yak  Rojo 
no  se  varian  tremolar  sobre  los  pichachos  del  'Rock 
Batteri.' "  I  cannot,  however,  understand  how  the 
Union  Jack  could  be  called  a  "  red  jack/'  It  at 
present  looks  at  a  distance  quite  blue,  and  in 
Queen  Anne's  time  bad  even  less  red  in  it  than  at 
present,  as  the  saltire  gules  of  St.  Patrick*  was  not 
added  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
As  I  have  already  said,  tradition  assigns  to  the  Ten- 
Gun  Bastion  as  well  as  to  the  signal  station  the 
honour  of  having  displayed  the  red  jacket.  PROF. 
LAUGHTON  states,  and  states  correctly,  that  the 
marines  were  landed  on  the  north  and  blue-jackets 
on  the  west ;  the  latter  would  not,  therefore,  follow- 
ing his  own  line  of  argument,  have  a  red  coat  with 
them  to  display  ;  so  the  captured  bastion  would 
not  be  a  likely  locality  for  the  incident  to  have 
occurred.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  quite  so 
absurd  to  suppose  that  if  an  order  was  suddenly 
semaphored  up  to  the  signal  station  to  haul  down 
one  flig,  the  Austrian,  and  substitute  another,  the 
British,  the  man  in  charge,  if  he  had  not  the  latter, 
would  probably  look  out  for  something  to  hoist ;  and 
what  more  appropriate  under  the  circumstances 
could  he  find  than  his  own  jacket  of  "  England's 
cruel  red  "  ?  The  absence  of  a  British  flag  on  the 
summit  of  the  Rock  should  not  be  wondered  at,  as 
the  idea  of  holding  the  place  for  Queen  Anne  was  a 
second  thought  of  Admiral  Rooke's.  The  change  of 
policy  had  to  be  carried  out  at  once,  or  not  at  all.  Time 
did  not  admit  of  sending  up  a  British  flag.  It 
now  takes  upwards  of  an  hour,  with  excellent  roads, 
to  climb  from  the  city  to  the  station ;  and  before 
those  ro:ids  were  constructed,  and  in  a  broiling 
day  in  July,  it  would  have  taken  a  messenger 
much  longer,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  necessity  of 


*  The  arms  of  the  red  cross  of  St.  Patrick  do  not  lie- 
evenly  on  those  of  the  white  cross  of  St.  Andrew  on  the 
Union  Jack.  Why  is  this? 
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using  the  red  coat.  I  look,  however,  on  the  story 
of  the  red  jacket  as  only  a  story,  but  as  a  probable 
one  under  the  circumstances  then  existing,  and  one 
not  at  all  to  be  characterized  as  utterly  absurd. 

K.  STEWART  PATTERSON. 
7,  Mornington  Terrace,  Portsmouth. 

LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS  (8th  S.  iv.  101, 135, 169, 
181,  234,  281).— MR.  0.  A.  WARD  makes  a  serious 
mistake  about  architects  generally  and  Wren,  but 
first  a  small  one  about  Lindsey  House,  which  is 
not  "stucco-fronted,"  I  think,  but  stone  and 
painted.  Stucco  to  imitate  stone  had  not  yet,  in 
Inigo's  time,  been  thought  of;  and  I  doubt 
whether  the  festooned  Ionic  capitals  could  be  dur- 
ably made  but  in  stone.  This  would  apply  much 
further  than  to  Lindsey  House,  as  it  seems  obvious 
that  Jones  decorated  the  whole  west  side  of  the 
fields  with  a  smaller  order  of  these  pilasters,  having 
festooned  caps  and  bands  near  their  middle,  with 
alternately  an  English  rose  and  French  fleur-de- 
lys  on  each  one.  Wherever  these  have  been 
imitated  in  stucco,  the  festoons  are  omitted.  At 
55  and  64  the  bands  also  are  missing.  But  every 
thing  of  Inigo's  within  the  fields  has  had  his 
bricks  stuccoed.  To  see  how  he  left  the  pilasters 
we  must  look  at  the  southernmost  house,  num- 
bered 2,  Portsmouth  Street,  where  they  are  brick 
with  the  bands  and  caps  of  stone.  What  en 
tablature  they  bore  we  can  nowhere  see,  as  every 
part  thereof  has  given  way  to  starved  substitutes. 
The  stone  front  that  MR.  WARD  calls  "  pseudo- 
Inigo"  plainly  meant  to  improve  on  Lindsey  House 
and  in  many  points  does  improve  ;  but  the  dimi- 
nished window  dressings,  and  specially  their  pedi- 
ments, spoil  it. 

Now  about  Wren,  with  whom,  as  MR.  WARD 
says,  decently  decorated  building  died.  It  diec 
before  his  death,  with  his  dismissal  from  the  sur 
veyorship  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  Abbey,  neither  o 
which  did  he  bring,  as  vulgarly  thought,  to  thei 
present  state.  The  outer  balustrade  was  put  on  St 
Paul's  against  his  written  protest ;  and  the  towers  o 
Westminster  he  carried  up  to  their  cornice?,  am 
left  them  really  the  best  Gothic  pair  in  this  country 
They  are  only  spoiled  by  the  wretched  top  finishes 
which  are  none  of  his.  The  grand  mistake  of  him 
and  his  employers  was  agreeing  for  a  salary  so  Ion 
as  St.  Paul's  might  be  in  progress.  That,  o 
course,  led  at  length  to  accusing  him  of  keeping 
it  unfinished  that  his  salary  might  not  end 
George  I.  came,  and  Wren  was  got  rid  of,  but  tha 
was  no  reason  whatever  for  bringing  the  class  o 
surveyors  since  called  "architects."  Fergussoi 
contrasted  two  neighbouring  railway  termini,  th 
Great  Northern  and  Midland,  as  examples  o 
engineering  and  of  architecture,  but  he  never  de 
fined  wherein  these  differ.  The  difference  is  mora 
eternal,  and,  as  Carlyle  would  have  said,  involve 
that  between  heaven  and  hell.  An  engineer,  a 


Elias  the  engynier  "  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  or 
Wren  of  St.  Paul's,  or  Cubitt  of  the  Great  Northern 
terminus  and  Hotel,  professes  to  be  paid  in  some 
way  proportional  to  his  own  work.  But  an  archi- 
ect,  as  Barry  of  the  Parliament  House,  or  Scott 
f  the  Midland  Terminus  and  Hotel,  professes  no 
ray  of  estimating  his  own  work,  but  asks  you  to 
iay  proportionally  to  what  he  can  induce  you  to 
pend  of  other  men's.  E.  L.  GARBETT. 

I  think  MR.  C.  A.  WARD  (p.  101)  is  mistaken  in 
ancying  that  the  measurement  of  821  feet  by  625 
eet  does  not  include  the  courtyards  of  the  houses 
n  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  figures  given  appear 

0  me  to  apply  to  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the 

quare,  reckoning  up  to  the  fronts  of  the  houses. 

Flie  south  and  east  sides  measure  somewhat  less. 

MR.  WARD  also  appears  to  be  incorrect  in  his 
estimate  that  the  above  measurement  shows  only 
30,000  feet  short  of  the  Pyramid  ;  it  would  really 
show  70,000  feet  short  of  it.  Malcolm's  estimate 
of  ten  and  a  half  acres  for  the  ground  occupied  by 

he  Pyramid  is  probably  a  guess,  inasmuch  as  a 

pace  764  feet  square  contains  nearly  thirteen  and 

a  half  acres,  and  one  of  746  feet  square  (which  is 

said  to  be  the  siza  of  the  Pyramid  in  its  present 

tate)  contains  twelve  and  three-quarters  acres. 

I  cannot  help  thinkingthat  if  Inigo  Jones  did  map 
out  a  space  on  Pursfield  and  Cuppfield  for  laying 
out  the  square,  he  would  build  the  houses  he  in- 
tended to  erect  within  the  lines  of  that  space,  and 
not  outside.  If  this  were  so,  the  sites  of  the  build- 
ings ought  to  be  included,  when  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  that  the  west  side  measures  750  feet,  and 
the  south  side,  up  to  the  rear  of  the  houses  in  Serle 
Street,  about  765  feet ;  thus  nearly  corresponding 
with  two  sides  of  the  Pyramid,  and  probably  in- 
dicating the  limits  of  Inigo  Jones's  square.  A 
surplus  atrip  of  land,  of  course,  is  left  on  the  east 
side,  but  that  I  think  can  be  accounted  for. 

MR.  WARD  shows  (p.  102)  that  in  1659  it  was 
arranged  that  "  the  residue  of  the  said  fields"  was 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
thus  making  it  clear  that  there  was  to  be  a  residue 
when  the  scheme  was  carried  out ;  and  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  this 
ground  was  absorbed  into  the  gardens  of  the  Inn. 

1  think  it  could  not  have  been  so  absorbed,  because 
I  find  by  a  plan  of  1657  that  the  wall  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Gardens  was  then  in  precisely  the  same  line 
as   the  present  wall,    and   therefore   the  residu< 
would  seem  for  some  reason  to  have  been  eventually 
thrown   into  and  uced  as  part  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. 

For  the  measurements  of  750  feet  and  765  feet 
mentioned  above,  I  have  relied  on  a  map  produced' 
by  Barry  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  o 
Commons  in  1845.  C.  M.  P. 

No.  65,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  dates  from  1772. 
An  older  house  on  the  same  site  was  bought  by 
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the  Duke  of  Newcastle  from  Fletcher  Norton  io 
1758.  The  duke  pulled  down  the  house,  and  pro- 
bably made  use  of  the  ground  so  cleared  for  an 
approach  to  stables  which  he  built  at  the  back. 
In  1772  his  widow  sold  Newcastle  House  and  the 
site  of  No.  65  to  Henry  Kendall,  who  made  two 
houses  of  the  former  and  built  the  house  now 
standing  on  the  latter.  H.  L.  F. 

Mr.  Cunningham  was  not  justified  in  stating  as 
a  fact  that  which  he  could  not  know.  I  should 
hare  written  MR.  WARD'S  sentence  thus  :  "  He 
could  not  show  that  they  had  turned  it  into  coin, 
and  could  not  therefore  assert  that  it '  got  into  cir- 
culation.' "  My  object  in  the  letter  at  p.  169  was 
to  show  that  the  real  alternatives  were  not  con- 
rersion  into  base  coin  or  into  plate,  but  that  there 
was  a  third  alternative,  conversion  into  coin  of  the 
realm.  HENRY  H.  GIBBS. 

Aldenham. 


(8th  S.  iv.  160,  259,  317).— 
Oof  is  merely  an  abbreviation  of  ooftish,  a  word 
in  common  use  for  the  past  twenty  years  or  more 
among  Houndsditch  Hebrews  of  Teutonic  origin. 
These  gentlemen  had  so  little  confidence  in  one 
another  at  card-playing  for  money,  that  it  was 
their  practice  to  insist  on  the  stakes  being  placed 
on  the  table—  auf  tische — whence  ooftish.  It  was 
introduced,  so  to  speak,  into  society  mainly  by 
the  facetious  columns  of  the  Sporting  Times,  but 
was  not  invented  by  that  organ,  as  many— includ- 
ing Sir  Charles  Russell,  in  the  Oaborne  trial— 
erroneously  suppose. 

WlLLGUGHBY   MAYCOCE. 

EPIGRAM  (8*  S.  iv.  188).— For  "liber," in  1.  1, 
cor.  ?a6or.     The  reference  is  to  St.  Luke's  change 


"an  evangelist  and  physican  of  the  soul."  It  is 
used  with  such  reference  by  Bp.  Wordsworth  and 
Archdeacon  Farrar.  It  can  be  seen  in  situ  in 
Popham's  *  Selecta  Poemata  Anglorum  Latina 
2  Tola.,  Lond.,  '  — 


Gives  up  his  post  Deventer,  and  joins  the  Spa- 
niards. Another  authority  says  Sir  William  was 
Governor  for  the  King  of  Spain  of  Machlin,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  in  which  town  he  died. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

CRAVEN  OF  SPERSHOLT  BARONETCY  (8th  S.  iv. 
148,  219).— Sir  Robert  Craven,  knt,  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  bachelor,  aged  thirty,  had 
licence  on  Sept.  1,  1663  to  marry  Margaret 
Broughton,  spinster  (see  Col.  Chester's  'Licences'). 
In  his  will,  dated  Oct.  21,  1672,  proved  Nov.  27, 
1672,  by  sole  executrix  (P.C.C.  132  Eure),  he 
styles  himself  "Sir  Robert  Craven  of  Kingainton 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  knight."  Bequeaths 

"  to  the  freeechoole  of  Burnesell  in  the  County  of  Craven 
in  Yorkshire  to  be  employed  by  tbe  Trustees  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  was  before  the  late  dreadfull  fire  in  London 
especially  by  Sr  William  Craven  of  Benkam,  Sr  Anthony 
Craven  of  Caversham,  and  Sr  William  Craven  of  Wyn- 
wicke  which  two  hundred  pounds  is  to  be  paid  out  of  tbe 
ffoure  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Right  Honble  William  Earl  of  Craven." 

"  Residue  to  Margaret  my  wife  "  and  she  sole  exe- 
cutrix. 

The  relict  was  in  1679  styled  "  Dame  Margaret 
Craven  of  Drury  Lane  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  widow,"  when  she  then  gives  permission  for 
a  niece  named  Broughton  to  be  married  (Col. 
Chester's  '  Licences '). 

"  Sir  Anthony  Craven,  knight  and  bart.,  of  Spara- 
holt,  Berks,  bachelor,  30,"  had  licence  from  the 
Faculty  Office,  April  7,  1662,  to  marry  Theodosia 
Wiseman,  spinster  (ibid.).  By  will,  dated  April  1,. 

1712,  Cod.  Jan.  12,  1712  (O.S.),  proved  May  12, 

1713,  by   sole  executor  (P.C.C.   98,  Leeds),  he 
styles  himself  "  I  Sir  Anthony  Craven  of  Lench- 
wick  in   the  county  of  Worcester    knight    and 

of  Edward  Broughton,  Esq.,"  Is.  To  former 
housekeeper,  Priscilla  Biggs,  "  for  her  care  of  me 
in  my  sickness,"  10?.  To  grandson  Samuel  Palmer 


™-  -  «  I  »ioo    au  my  guns  and  pistolh 

B>.  MARSHALL.  TQ  grandson  Edward  Broughton  100?.     To  godson 

SIR  WILLIAM  STANLEY  (8th  S.iv.  168, 217\— Sir  Robert  Archer,  eldest  son  of  Joseph  Archer,  of 
illiani  Stanley,  Knt.,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Rowland  Bivington,  co.  Warwick,  Esq.,  100?.     To  poor  of 
ji2*  °f  Hooton'  Sheriff  of  Chester  (18  Eliz.),  parish  of  Lenchwicke  and  Norton  10?.     To  three 
Margaret,   daughter  and  heiress  of  Hugh,  granddaughters,  Elizabeth  Palmer,  Theodosia  Pal- 
Aldersay,  of  Chester,  his  first  wife ;  dubbed  knight  mer,  and  Anne  Palmer,  500?.  each.    "  And  my  will 
by  King  Edward  VI.  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  22,  1546  ;  is  that  in  case  the  last  will  and  Testament  of  my 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Egerton,  of  Son  William  Craven,  Esq.,  deceased,  shall  stand 
?erton,  Esq.;  sent  to  the  Low  Countries  to  help  and  be  adjudged  a  good  will  as  to  such  legacies 
Netherlander.     He  was  a  Romanist  and  con-  as  are  given  in  and  by  the  same  to  my  grand- 
>n  of  B*byngton;  and  Camden,  in  his  'His-  daughter  Elizabeth  Palmer,  then  I  make  void  my 
f  Queen  Elizabeth,'  p.  398,  states  "he  was  said   legacy   to   her."      If  either  of  said  grand- 
suaded^by  a  man  named  York  to  turn  traitor,  daughters  marry  in  my  lifetime  without  my  con- 
got  no  reward  for  his  treachery."  sent,  her  legacy  to  be  void,  and  share  to  her  sisters. 


and  that  he 
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Said  grandson,  Samuel  Palmer,  residuary  legatee, 
and  said  Joseph  Archer  sole  executor. 

Codicil  gives  5002.  more  apiece  to  granddaughters 
if  their  brother  lives  to  inherit  estates.  Their 
parents,  "  Samuel  Palmer,  of  All  Hallows,  Lom- 
bard St.,  London,  bachelor,  33,  and  Elizabeth 
Craven,  spinster,  28,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony 
Craven,  Kgt.  and  Bart.,  of  Benham,  Berks,"  had 
licence  from  the  Faculty  Office,  dated  Sept.  30, 
1692,  to  be  married  "at  Abchurch  or  — " 

C.   E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 

8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

THOMAS  SHADWELL  AND  DRYDBN  (8th  S.  iv. 
243). — There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  Dry- 
den  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  couplet  from  Shad- 
well  ;  for  the  phrase  of  the  latter  writer  is  a  trans- 
lation of  a  passage  in  Seneca  ('  De  Tranquillitate 
Animi,1  xv.  16) :  "  Nullum  magnum  ingeninm  sine 
mixtura  dementise  fnit,"  which  Seneca  mentions  as 
a  theory  of  Aristotle's.  (Vide  Aristotle,  'Problem.' 
xxx.  tnit.,  and  cf.  Cic.,  'Tusc.  Dispp.,'  i.  33,  80  : 
"  Aristoteles  ait  omnes  ingeniosos  melancholicos 
ease.") 

MR.  TROLLOPE,  being  so  strongly  impressed  by 
Shad  well's  and  Dry  den's  coincident  use  of  the  word 
"wits,"  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  read  the  follow- 
ing, from  a  yet  earlier  writer  : — 

"So  that  old  aphorism  of  Aristotle  may  be  verified, 
' Nullum  magnum  ingenium  sine  mix tura  dementias,'  no 
excellent  wit  without  a  mixture  of  madness." — Burton, 
'  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  pt.  i.  sec.  3,  memb.  3  (ed. 
1845,  p.  277). 

F.  ADAMS. 

JEWELL  (8th  S.  iv.  188).— Rev.  William  Jewell 
was  curate  of  Marsham  1788-1799,  and  rector  of 
Burgh-next-Aylsham  1778-1829.  He  resided  and 
died  at  the  latter  place.  A  William  Jewell  was 
residing  at  Marsham  in  1775,  but  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  layman.  He  had  sons  Edmund, 
John,  and  William,  and  a  daughter  Jane. 

A.  T.  M. 

The  Rev.  William  Jewell,  born  circa  1749,  was 
of  Caius  College,  Cantab.,  B.  A.  1771,  M.A.  1774 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Burgh,  co.  Norfolk, 
1778,  and  to  that  of  Hackford,in  the  same  county 
April  25,  1807.  He  continued  to  hold  these  two 
livings  jointly  until  his  death  in  1829,  aged  eighty 
C.  E.  GILDEBSOME- DICKINSON. 

8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Jewell  is  thus 
recorded  in  Gent.  Mag.,  Dec.,  1829,  vol.  xcix. 
part  ii.  p.  646  :— 

"Aged  80,  the  Rev.  William  Jewell,  Rector  of  Bur*h 
and  Hack  ford,  Norfolk.  He  was  of  Caius  coll.,  Camb. 
B.A.  1771,  M.A.  1774  ;  and  was  presented  to  both  hii 
livings  by  George  Hunt  Holley,  Esq.,  to  Burgh  iu  1778 
and  to  Hackford  in  1801  [sic]." 

He  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Burgh-next- 
Aylsham,  co.  Norfolk,  August  12,  1778;  to  the 


rectory  of  Swanton-Abbot,  in  the  same  county, 
November  19,  1787,  on  the  presentation  of  George 
Anson,  Esq.;  and  to  the  rectory  of  Hackford 
aforesaid  on  April  25,  1807. 

DANIEL  HIFWELL. 
17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

SKOPTS  (8th  S.  iv.  48,  117,  212).— When  I  was 
n  Bucarest,  in  1887, 1  saw  members  of  this  sect. 
The  information  given  me  there  was  that  they  were 
allowed  to  have  two  children,  and  that  it  was  after 
the  birth  of  the  second  child  they  were  compelled 
to  undergo  the  operation  that  disqualified  them 
for  producing  any  additional  increase  of  family, 
and  that  the  wife  subsequently  had  her  breasts 
operated  on,  that  she  might  be  rendered  incapable 
of  suckling  more  children.  In  Bucarest  the  men 
were  a  quiet  and  orderly  class  and  excellent  drivers. 
The  carriages  and  horses  they  drove  for  hire  were, 
I  was  told,  supplied  them  by  the  sect  they  were 
members  of,  when  they  were  compelled  to  exile 
themselves  owing  to  their  defiance  of  the  Russian 
law.  Some  of  the  small  pairs  of  horses  I  saw  were 
remarkably  handsome  and  well  harnessed,  and  the 
owners  appeared  to  take  a  pride  in  the  turn-out. 
The  men  were  distinguishable  by  their  square,  hair- 
less faces  and  the  dress  they  wore,  which  was  a 
long  black  velvet  garment  reaching  to  the  feet  as 
they  sat  on  the  front  of  the  vehicle,  with  a  bright 
blue  or  crimson  sash  round  the  middle  of  the  body 
and  a  flat  black  velvet  cap  of  the  Russian  pattern. 

B.  H.  L. 

The  following  quotation  from  Chantre's  'Re- 
cherches  anthropologiques  au  Caucase'  (Paris,  1JJ87, 
iv.  p.  266)  is  given  in  Dr.  Henri  Sicard's  '  L'Evo- 
lution  Sexuelle  dans  I'esp&ce  humaine  '  (p.  258) : 

"  Les  Skoptzis  ou  '  mutiles  '  constituent  une  secte  tres 
nombreuse  en  llusaie.  Dans  les  grandes  villes,  telles  que 

Saint- Petersbourg,  MOBCOU,  Riga,  Odessa,  &o., beau- 

coup  de  marchands  d'objets  en  or  et  en  argent,  ainai  que 
les  cbangeurs,  sont  des  Skoptzis.  Au  Caucase,  ou  ils  ont 
donne  lieu  a  des  recite  contradictoires,  ils  vivent  en  petits 
groupes  iso!6s  et  ne  paraissent  pas  avoir  fait  de  proselytes. 
Dans  le  gouvernement  d'Orel,  on  trouve  des  villages 
entiers  peuples  par  ces  sectaires.  Rien  a  I'exterieur  ne 
denote  1'etat  anormal  de  leurs  habitants;  on  y  voit  des 
mai-ons  bien  construites,  des  femmeset  des  enfants  parce 
qu'ici,  par  exception,  les  Skoptzis  se  marient,  mais  ils 
n'ont  jamais  qu'un  seul  enfant,  apres  quoi  ils  soumettent 
aux  pratiques  de  leur  deplorable  superstition.  C'est  a 
partir  de  cette  epoque  qu'ils  prennent  une  physionomie 
speciale,  qui  les  rapproche  des  individus  atteints  de 
feminisme  qui  ne  sont  pas  rares  au  Caucase.  Quoique 
officiellement  le  nombre  connu  des  Skoptzis  ne  s'elere 
qu'a  deux  ou  trois  mille,  il  est  avere  qu'il  est  plus  con- 
siderable." 

Dr.  Sicard  says  that  the  sect, — 
"se  distingue  par  1'ardeur  de  son  proselytisme,  fonde 
sur  la  croyance  que  le  Christ  reviendra  aur  terre,  quand 
leur  nombre  aura  atteint  le  chiffre  fatidique  de  144,000.' 
Further  information  will  be  found  in  "  Gericht- 
lich-medicinische  Untersuchungen  iiber  das  Skopt- 
zenthum  in  Ruesland,  von  E.  Pelikan,  iibersetzt 
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von  J.  Jwanoff,  Saint- Pe"tersbourg,  1876";  analysis 
in  Progrk  Medical,  1876-1877.  W.  F. 

ARMORIAL  BRAKINGS  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE 
ROUND  TABLE  (8th  S.  iv.  89).— There  is  a  coat 
of  arms  attributed  to  Arthur  in  Sir  Winston 
Churchill's  '  Divi  Britannici :  being  a  Remark  upon 
the  Lives  of  all  the  Kings  of  this  Isle  from  the 
Year  of  the  World  2855  unto  the  Year  of  Grace 
1660,"  London,  1675,  p.  98.  It  is  a  Cross  Botonne'e 
on  a  plain  shield.  Above  is  what  appears  to  be  a 
cap  of  dignity.  I  do  not  profess  that  my  descrip- 
tion is  in  correct  terms  according  to  heraldry. 

Peter  Heylin,  in  his  '  Help  to  English  History,' 
1674,  p.  20,  gives  a  representation  of  the  arms  of 
Arthur,  describing  them  as  "  Vert,  a  Cross  Arg.  on 
the  first  quarter,  our  Lady  with  her  Son  in  her 
arms."  Then 

Arthur,  son  of  Uther  Pendragon, 

He  bore  Az. 

13  Crowns.    O. 

The  same  coat  of  arms  as  that  given  by  Heylin  in 
the  first  instance  is  attributed  to  Arthur  by  John 
Speed  in  his  '  History  of  Great  Britaine,1  third 
edition,  1650,  bat  above  it  is  a  crown. 

ROBERT  PIKRPOINT. 
St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 

MR.  UPTON  will  find  a  list  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,'  with  their  arm?,  in  '  The  Theater  of 
Honour  and  Knighthood,'  by  Andrew  Favine, 
London,  1623,  book  5,  chap.  iii.  p.  97. 

Twenty- four  were  elected  at  the  first  chapter, 
twenty  at  the  second,  fifteen  at  the  third,  twenty 
four  at  the  fourth,  seventeen  at  the  fifth,  fifteen  at 
the  sixth,  eighteen  at  the  seventh.  Eighteen  were 
made  at  the  eighth  and  last  chapter. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 


twelve  knights  to  whom  arms  have  been  assigned 
was  Caradoc  Fraichfras,  Sable,  a  chevron  between 
three  spear-heads  erect,  argent  points  embrued. 

T.  W. 
Aston  Clinton. 

CHEVRONS  (8th  S.  iv.  166).— While  in  the 
United  States  Army  chevrons  are  all  worn  points 
down,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  they  are  worn  in  their  her- 
aldic position,  with  points  uppermost. 

JOHN  E.  NORCROSS. 

Brooklyn,  U.S. 

STOURTON  FAMILY  (8tb  S.  iv.88).— A  biography 
of  the  family  of  Stourton  will  be  found  in  Sir 
R.  C.  Hoare's  '  History  of  Wiltshire :  Hundred  of 
Mere,'  pp.  43  to  50.  Their  pedigree  is  given  on 
pp.  47  and  48  of  the  same  work. 

THOS.  H.  BAKER. 

Mere  Down,  Mere,  Wilts. 

AMERICAN  EPICS  (8th  S.  iv.  206).— Is  not  Joel 
Barlow's  '  Columbiad/  published  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  the  best  known  of 
"  American  epics  *  1  G.  L.  APPERSON. 

Wimbledon. 

PARISH  EKE-NAMES  (8th  S.  iii.  46,  132,  251 ; 
iv.  34).— 

Proud  Hatfield, 
Rich  Stainforth, 
Poor  Fishlake, 
Lousy  Thome. 

This  was  communicated  many  years  ago  by  Mr. 
James  Newsam,  of  Barnby  Don,  to  Dr.  Sykes,  of 
Doncaster,  who  believes  it  to  be  hitherto  imprinted. 

W.  C.  B. 


"To  LAUNDER"  (8th  S.   iv.   165,  216).— One 
reference  to  this  verb  has  been  overlooked,  viz., 


bring  the  rogue  within 
The  Statute  of  Sorcery,  Triceeirao  tertio 
Of  Harry  the  Eighth  :  I,  and  (perhaps)  thy  neck 
Within  a  noose  for  laundring  gold  and  barbing  it. 

To  launder  gold  is  explained  by  Gifford  as  to  wash 
it  with  aqua  regia.  F.  ADAMS. 


Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  for  MR.  R.  UPTON  to 

read  an  extract  from  «  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia'  I  Ben  Jonson's  '  Alchemist,1  I.  i.  :— 
(sub  "  Heraldry  ") :—  !  .u  bring  the  rOKUe  within 

"Though  we  have  instances  in  remote  times  of 
nations  and  individuals  distinguishing  themselves  by 
particular  emblems  or  ensigns,  nothing  that  can  pro- 
perly  be  called  armorial  bearings  existed  before  the 
aiddle  of  the  twelfth  centurj.  The  shields  of  the  French 
knights  in  the  first  crusade  presented  a  plain  face  of 

polished  metal The  Anglo-Norman  poet  Wace  (1120- 

0)  alludes  to  tui-h  devices  among  the  Normans,  and 

is  corroborated  by  the  Bayeux  tapestrv  of  the  twelfth 

ntury,   where  there  are  figures   of   animals  on  the 

shields  of  the  invaders,  while  the  Saxon  shields  have 

only  borders  and  crosses.    In  the  third  crusade,  1189, 

mal   bearing*  were  used,  and    in    the  same  half 

;ury  ongmat-d    the   fleurs  de    lis  of    France,  and 

e  hons  of  England.     The  fictitious  heraldry  ascribing 

rms  to  fl  illium  I..  Charlemagne,  and  even  half  mythical 

>ns,  was  systematized  in  the  fourteenth  century." 
I  give  Chambers's  words  for  what  they  are  worth. 

C.  MOOR. 
Barton-on-Humber. 

Vert,  cross  calvary  arg.,  in  first  quarter  lady 
holding  child  m  arms  or.    The  only  one  of  the 


FOREIGN  MAILS  (8th  S.  iv.  209).— The  'Navy 
List'  of  September,  1871,  has  a  list  of  seven 
officers,  naval  agents  on  board  contract  mail  steam 
vessels.  The  'Navy  List'  for  October,  1871, 
makes  no  mention  of  them.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  date  inquired  for  is  September, 
1871.  J.  P.  STILWELL. 

21,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 

''SPRING-HEELED  JACK"  (8th  S.  iv.  69,  212). 
—MR.  STEWART  PATTERSON  observes  that  "  about 
twenty  years  ago  a  figure  in  dark  clothes  used  to 
affright  the  rustic  wayfarers  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Portedown  Hill,  Hants,  by  taking  gigantic  leaps 
over  hedges  and  ditches."  The  individual  to 
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whom  your  correspondent  refers  certainly  caused 
much  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants,  but  I  never 
heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  Spring-heeled  Jack.  It 
is  said  he  was  a  man  who  belonged,  or  who  had 
belonged,  to  the  artillery.  He  was  eventually  shot, 
but  by  whom  it  was  never  ascertained. 

CHAS.  JAS.  F&RET. 

TELEGRAPH  (8th  S.  iv.  226).— Telegraphs,  mean- 
ing thereby  semaphores,  and  not  electric  wire?, 
were  common  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  use- 
ful in  war  time,  for  communications  between 
London  and  the  coast.  The  *  Annual  Register ' 
speaks  of  them  in  1794  and  1796.  There  was  one 
at  Fairlight,  near  Hastings.  But  I  suppose  the 
messages  sent  by  these  wooden  signals  were  called 
neither  telegraphs  nor  telegrams. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Why  not  "  a  newspaper  called  the  Telegraph 
dated  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago"?  There  be 
telegraphs  and  telegraphs.  There  was  a  telegraph, 
BO  called — the  post  and  arms  arrangement — 
literally  in  full  swing  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
century  back.  W.  F.  WALLER. 

"A  SNICK- A-SNEE"  (8th  S.  iv.  49,  133,  211, 
256). — In  reply  to  MR.  DIXON  I  may  say  that  the 
reference  which  I  gave  to  Arbuthnot's  '  History  oi 
John  Bull'  (part  and  chapter)  would  serve,  1 
thought,  for  any  edition  or  reprint.  The  one 
before  me  was  that  included  in  Mr.  Arber's  in- 
valuable 'English  Garner'  (vol.  vi.  p.  652).  The 
only  difference  between  the  passage  as  quoted  by 
MR.  DIXON  from  Nichols's  edition  of  Swift  anc 
as  given  in  Mr.  Arber's  reprint  is  that  in  the 
latter  the  verb  is  spelt  "  sneaker-snee." 

G.  L.  AFPERSON. 

Wimbledon. 

REGISTERS  OP  BAPTISMS,  &c.  (8th  S.  iii.  448 
iv.   13,  255). — As  this  discussion   has  widened 
perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  specify  one  kind  of  irre 
gularity  in  entering  baptisms,  which  most  peopl 
will  consider  wholly  unjustifiable.     I  refer  to  th 
practice  of  entering  a  child's  parents  as,  let  us  say 
John  Smith  and  Mary  Jones,  when  these  person 
have  been  joined  together  in  marriage,  althoug 
only  a    few  weeks    before.      The   law  casts  n 
stigma  upon  such  a  child,   and  it  seems    unfair 
that  the  entry  should  be  made  in  such  a  form  as 
would  lead  most  searchers  to  assume  illegitimacy. 
Mr.  Chester  Waters>  iQ  h^3  admirable  little  book, 
has  given  no  instance  of  this  form  of  entry  ;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  not  uncommon,  and  is 
of  long  standing.  A.  T.  M. 

AUTHOR  OP  SONG  WANTED  (8th  S.  iv.  227, 
272). — It  would  seeni  that  the  honour  of  writing 
the  song  in  question  belongs  neither  to  Dibdin  nor 
Hood  nor  to  the  "William  Pitt"  mentioned  in 
the  query,  if  an  old  copy  of  the  song  with  music 


ow  in  my  possession  may  be  taken  in  evidence 
gainst  their  claims.  This  consists  of  four  quarto 
ages,  the  first  containing  a  characteristic  cut  by 
George  Cruikshank,  showing  the  miseries  of  a 
windy  day  in  the  streets,  with  the  tiles  and  chim- 
ey-pots  flying,  &o.  Underneath  this  cut  are  the 
itle  and  other  particulars  as  follow : — 

Barney  Buntline  and  Billy  Bowling  |  or  |  The  Ad- 
antages  of  being  at  Sea  |  written  by  George  Colman, 
Esqr.,  expressly  for  |  Mr.  Harley  |  And  Sung  by  him 
with    great  applause    at   the  |   Theatre   Royal   Drury 
jane  |  and  by  |  Mr.  Pitzwilliam  \  at  |  Public  Festivals 
irranged  with  Accompaniment  for  the  |  Piano  Porte 
by  |  J.  Blewitt.  |  Printed  and  Published  by  Clement 
Collard  &  Collard,  26,  Cheapside."    No  date. 

This,  I  think,  [should  settle  the  question  of 
authorship.  W.  NIXON. 

Warrington. 


'  PICKACKIFAX  '  (8th  S.   iv.  268).— I  purchased 
copy  of  this  recently  in  original  boards.     The 


>py 

i  IS 


title  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Pickackifax  :  a  Novel  in  Rhyme,  by  Francis  Francis, 
.llustrated  by  Watts  Phillips.  '  Ail  the  World  'a  a  Stage.' 
Remark  made  by  a  deceased  gentleman  who  never  did 
anything  worthy  of  a  public  funeral,  and  who  by  some 
unaccountable  neglect  has  been  allowed  to  elbow  his  way 
into  Westminster  Abbey.  London :  Piper,  Stepheneon 
&  Son,  1854." 

A.t 

THE  PANTHEON  (8th  S.  iv.  147).— Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, in  her  very  fine  poem  *  The  Dead  Pan,'  gives 
the  "  twelve  gods  of  Plato's  vision"  as  follows. 
She  describes  some  by  their  Greek,  some  by  their 
Latin  names:  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  Bacchus', 
Neptune,  Pluto,  Hermes,  Juno,  Pallas,  Cere?, 
Aphrodite,  Cybele,  Vesta.  This  makes  twelve, 
exclusive  of  Zeus.  Mrs.  Browning  does  not  in- 
clude Artemis.  Grote  says  : — 

'•  Our  enumeration  of  the  divine  race  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Zeus  will  thus  give  us— 1st.  The  twelve  great 
gocls  and  goddesses  of  Olympus— Zeus,  Poseidon,  Apollo, 
Ares,     Hephaistos,    Hermes,    Here,    Athene,   Artemis, 
Aphrodite,  Hestia,  DemSte'r.    2nd.  An  indefinite  nun 
ber  of  other  deities,  not  included  among  the  Olympic, 
seemingly  because  the  number  twelve    was  completi 
without  them,  but  some  of  them  not  inferior  in  p< 
and  dignity  to  many  of  the  twelve  :    Hades,  Helios, 
Hekate,  Dionysoa,  LSto,  Dio.ie,  Persephone,"  &c. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHTER. 

IRISH  FOLK-LORE  (8th  S.  iv.  245).— Could  the 
superstition  about  the  killing  of  a  swan  have  any 
reference  to  the  old  legend  of  the  Fionnuala,  tl 
daughter  of  Lir  ?     She  was  supposed  to  have  b< 
transformed  into  a  swan  and  condemned  to  wand 
about  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  until  the  introducti< 
of  Christianity  into  Ireland.     '  Silent,  Oh  Moyle  ! 
in  Moore's  *  Irish  Melodies,'  refers  to  the  story. 
ALFRED  MOLONT. 

32,  Vincent  Square,  S.W. 

As  no  fowler  of  the  West  of  Ireland  would  be 
induced  to  fire  at  a  swan,  so,  fifty  years  ago,  n< 
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Cornishman  could  be  persuaded  to  aim  at  a  Cornish 
chough.  Then  an  unwritten  law  obtained  amongst 
the  Cornish.  For  generations  they  had  been 
taught  that  the  soul  of  their  beloved  Arthur  hac 
migrated  to  one  of  the  choughs  of  their  land.  ] 
should  very  much  like  to  know  if  this  piece  of  folk 
lore  is  still  practised  in  that  land  of  romance. 

F.  G.  SAUNDERS. 
Crouch  Hill. 

I  imagine  that  the  superstition  regarding  the 
killing  of  swans  prevails  in  South  Wales,  as  a  short 
time  ago  a  temporary  resident  of  a  town  in  Pem- 
brokeshire got  into  very  hot  water  indeed  with 
the  inhabitants,  owing  to  his  having  shot  two 
swans  and  a  cygnet.  The  local  press  was  fall  ol 
letters  on  the  subject ;  local  artists  painted  in  sombre 
colours  the  scece  of  the  "murders";  local  poets 
sang  the  sad  fate  of  the  massacred  birds  and  de- 
nounced the  slayer,  who  was  eventually  tried  at 
the  sessions,  but  somehow  escaped  "punishment  for 
his  having  shot  the  birds  and  ruffled  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  those  amidst  whom  he  dweK 

R.  STEWART  PATTERSON. 

7,  Mornington  Terrace,  Portsmouth. 

MURTOUGH  O'BRIEN  (8th  S.  iv.  88).— Lafracoth 
is  said  to  have  married  Arnulph  de  Montgomery, 
and  not  Roger.  Arnulph's  father,  grandfather, 
and  a  brother  bore  the  name  of  Roger  ;  hence, 
perhaps,  the  slip.  T.  W. 

Aston  Clinton. 

SNAP-DRAGON  AT  NORWICH  (8lh  S.  iv.  205).— 
On  the  procession  of  the  dragon  at  Rogation-tide, 
see  'Memorials  of  Ripon,'  Surtees  Society,  iii. 
234  ;  Hone's  *  Ancient  Mysteries,'  134  ;  at  Bur- 
ford,  Oxon,  on  Midummer  Eve,  Macmillan's  Mag., 
Ivii.  286  ;  at  Whitsuntide  at  Tarascon,  Duma?, 
'Travel  in  South  France/  213.  W.  C.  B. 

RADICAL  REFORMERS  (8th  S.  iv.  226).— Early 
examples  of  the  use  of  ''Radical"  or  "Radical 
Reformer  "  as  a  party  name  would  be  interesting. 
The  idea,  of  course,  had  been  in  the  air  long  before 
the  name  became  crystallized.  Bolingbroke  is 
quoted  by  Dr.  Brewer,  in  his  '  Dictionary  of  Phrase 
and  Fable,'  for,  "Such  a  remedy  might  have 
wrought  a  radical  cure  of  the  evil  that  threatens 
our  constitution  "  ('Discourses  on  Parties,' Letter 
xviii.)  ;  but  a  more  precise  anticipation  of  the 
present  term  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  (Sir) 
Robert  Peel,  on  April  8,  1813,  when  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  :  '»  The  more  my  attention  is  turned 
•  the  barrack  department,  the  more  I  am  satisfied 
that  ^radical  reform  is  necessary."  Dr.  Brewer 
says,  "The  term  was  first  applied  as  a  party  name 
in  1818  to  Henry  Hunt,  Major  Cartwright,  and 
others  of  the  same  clique,  who  wished  to  intro- 
duce radical  reform  in  the  representative  system, 
and  not  merely  to  disfranchise  and  enfranchise  a 
borough  or  two."  The  date  may  be  correct,  but 


the  scope  of  ideas  of  these  earliest  "  Radicals  "  was 
distinctly  wider,  or  there  would  have  been  little 
point  in  Macaulay's  '  Radical  War  Song,'  written 
in  1820 ;  while  one  phase  of  what  is  accustomed  to 
be  considered  latter-day  Radicalism  is  embodied  in 
the  nickname  "  Water-drinking  Radicals,"  which  I 
find  in  the  Oxford  Journal  for  February  1 2,  1820. 

POLITICIAN. 

"LET  us  WALK  DOWN  FLEET  STREET "(8th  S. 
iii.  488;  iv.  51,  76,  177).— It  appears  that  what 
Dr.  Johnson  really  said  was,  "Let  us  walk  down 
Cheapside."  A  writer  in  the  Newcastle  "Notes 
and  Queries"  (Weekly  Chronicle),  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing from  George  Henry  Lewes's  '  History  of 
Philosophy ': — 

"Socrates,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  did  not  care  for  the 
country.  '  Sir,'  eaid  the  Doctor,  '  when  you  have  seen 
one  green  field,  you  have  seen  all  green  fields ;  sir,  I  like 
to  look  upon  men.  Let  us  walk  down  Cheapside.'  " 

I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  verify  the  quotation, 
though  perhaps  some  more  pa'ient  searcher  may 
hunt  it  down  in  Boswell's  great  work. 

N.  E.  R. 

West  Herrington. 

NEW  MOON  (8th  S.  iv.  206,  273).— Coleridge 
must  at  least  have  known  that  this  phenomenon 
may  be  seen  in  northern  latitudes,  for  the  lines 
referring  to  it  which  the  Editor  quotes  occur  in 
that  "grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens" 
which  was  such  a  favourite  of  his.  K.  P.  D.  E. 
wishes  for  other  poetical  allusions  to  this  aspect  of 
the  moon.  There  is  one  in  Mrs.  Ernest  Radford's 
pretty  little  'Spring  Song'  ('A  Light  Load/ 
1891):— 

Look  up  to  see  the  young  moon  hold 
The  old  moon  to  her  breast. 

C.  0.  B. 

NELSON  AND  BDRNHAM  THORPE  (8th  S.  iv.  281). 
— Southey,  I  believe,  says  that  Prince  William 
Beery  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  Nelson  and 
Mr?.  Nisbet  at  Nevis,  March  11,  1789,  and  that 
the  prince  gave  away  the  bride.  This  might  have 
essened  the  difficulty  in  proving  the  marriage. 
W.  F.  WALLER. 

It  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of '  N.  &  Q.' 
to  learn  that  the  note  in  "  a  later  hand,"  recount- 
ng  the  great  Lord  Nelson's  honours,  is  really  in 
.he  handwriting  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  William 
kelson,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  title.  (See  Mr. 
Walford'a  '  Holydajs  in  Home  Counties,'  chap,  i.) 

MtTS   IN  RURE. 

"HooDLUMiSM"  (8th  S.  iii.  449;  iv.  17,  157, 
274).— The  following  extract  from  the  Echo  for 
)ctober  5  may  be  of  interest  to  MR.  PAUL 

3IERLEY  : — 

"  By  the  report  of  the  Howard  Society,  just  issued,  it 
ppeare  that  the  most  difficult  task  of  the  authorities  ia 
he  control  of  violent  bands  of  young  roughs.  The 
larrikins'  of  Australian  cities  often  terrorize  the  police 
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themselves;  and  the  'hoodlums'  of  Western  America 
are  a  nuisance  to  the  community.  And  even  in  some 
Eng.iah  towns  bands  of  reckless  youths,  such  as  the 
4  scuttlers  '  of  Manchester,  have  at  times  given  m»ch 
trouble.  A  magistrate  informs  the  association  that 
Manchester  'scuttling'  has  been  in  good  degree  put 
down,  simply  by  sending  the  worst  roughs  to  gaol  for 
long  terms.  In  Australia,  the  authorities  »nd  the  public 
have  long  shrunk  from  the  needful  application  of  force  ; 
but  this  year,  at  least  in  New  South  Wales,  they  have 
concluded  to  whip  '  larrikins,'  some  of  whom  bare  caused 
fatal  injuries  to  unoffending  citizens.  The  Canadians 
also  have  lately  adopted  what  is  locally  termed  the  '  cur- 
few bell  plan,'  of  locking  up  for  the  night  all  disorderly 
or  1  afing  lads  found  in  the  streets  after  the  ringing  of  a 
bell  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  The  effect  has  been  very 
good." 

CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

THOMAS  SHADWELL,  LAUREATE  (8th  S.  iv.  8, 
109).— A  paper  by  F.  G.  Fleay,  M.A.,  entitled 
'On  the  Actor's  List,  1578-1642,'  is  given  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  ix. 
44-81.  A  reprint  of  a  tract  by  James  Wright, 
printed  in  1699,  giving  an  authentic  account  of  the 
English  stage  from  A.D.  1625  to  1670,  will  be  found 
in  the  '  English  Garner '  by  Prof.  E.  Arber,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  272-282.  These  may  be  of  service  to  your  corre- 
spondent. EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Koad. 

"A    DOUILLETTE     POCKET-BOOK  "    (8th    S.    iv. 

107,  199).— Both  MR.  PIERPOINT  and  MR.  FERET 
have  misunderstood  my  query.  I  wanted,  and 
still  want,  to  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  French 
word  douilhtte,  but  how  it  could  be  applied  to  a 
pocket-book.  JATDEE. 

[Wadded  pocket-book,  i.e.,  the  book  made  of  silk 
wadded  and  embroidered.  They  used  to  be  sold  in  the 
Burlington  Arcade.  Sachets  for  pocket-handkerchiefs 
similarly  made,  are  very  common.] 

A  "SHEELA-NA-GIG"  (8tb  S.  iv.  166,  296).— 
There  is  a  wonderfully  developed  specimen  on  th( 
original  stone  preserved  in  the  crypt  of  the  Roya 
Irish  Academy,  Dublin.  W.  J.  F. 

HURRAH  (6th  S.  viii.  444;  IT.  13).— At  the 
second  of  these  places  I  expressed  an  opinion  tha 
the  pronunciation  of  this  word  hurray  is  recent 
and  tbat  Thackeray  may  have  been  the  first  to  use 
this  latter  spelling.  In  the  same  place  MR 
YARDLEY  says  that  he  knows  no  occurrence  of  i 
earlier  than  in  '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.'  I  wa 
quite  wrong,  and  the  word  can  be  carried  seventy 
years  beyond  Goldsmith's  time.  In  Anthon; 
Wood's  'Diary,' Nov.  1, 1694, 1  find  the  following 
"The  prisoners  in  Lancashireare  discharg'd  for  wan 
of  evidence  against  them.  A  great  hurray  followed 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  judges."  Wood  spell 
huzza  in  similar  manner.  In  his  'Account  o 
King  James  II.  his  leaving  London  and  th 
Nation/  he  says  : — 

"  On  Sunday,  December  16,  he  rode  through  the  cit 
of  London,  being  preceded  by  a  great  many  gentleme 


nd  nobles  bare-headed,  and  followed  with  a  numerous 
ompany,  with  loud  huzzaiea." — Wood's '  Life  and  Times,' 
ol.  iii. 

0.  B.  MOUNT. 

GOLF  (8tb  S.  iv.  87,  178,  272,  297).— Scotsmen 
may  surely  be  allowed  a  word  in  the  discussion  of 
ow  this  word  should  be  pronounced.  The  I  is  never 
ounded  in  Scotland ;  in  the  national  dialect  it  is  pro- 
ounced  gowff.    In  the '  Historie  of  the  Kennedy  is,' 
written  by  an  anonymous  author,  c.  1590-1607, 
and  edited  by  Robert  Pitcairn  for  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  in  1830,  it  is  stated  of  the  Laird  of  Bar- 
gany  (p.  17)  that  "  his  neise  wes  laich  [his  nose 
was  flat]  be  ane  straik  of  ane  goiff-ball,  on  the  hills 
f  Air,  in  reklesnes."    This  laird   died  in    1596. 
!)n  the  other  hand,  when  the  Acts  of  the  Scots 
Parliament  were  reprinted  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  repeated  in  sundry  enactments  that  "in 
na  place  of  the  realme  there  be  usit  futeball,  golfe, 
or  uther  sik  unprofitabill  eportis." 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

Your  correspondent  MR.  FERET  can  have  few 
golfing  friends,  else  he  would  know  that  the  almost 
universal  mode  of  pronouncing  the  word  is  go/, 
and  a  golfer  as  certainly  goffer.  As  for  Raif 
versus  Ralph,  the  former  is  the  popular  mode  of 
pronouncing  it  in  the  prosaic  and  far  from  "stagey" 
East  Neuck  of  Fife.  W.  LYON. 

Conservative  Club. 

If  MB.  MURRAY  had  carefully  read  my  previous 
note  on  this  subject  he  would  hardly  write  as  he 
does.  The  position  which  I  take  up  is  simple.  I 
regard  it  as  the  duty  of  every  educated  English- 
men to  protest,  wherever  possible,  against  abuses 
of  pronunciation.  Your  correspondent  suggests 
that  I  may  prefer  to  pronounce  "  calf"  and  "  half" 
with  the  full  sound  of  the  I,  and  "rowlock"  and 
"gunwale"  as  they  are  written.  MR.  MURRAY 
must  be  facetious,  for  he  cannot  seriously  intend 
to  suggest  anything  of  the  kind.  Where  custom 
has  permanently  settled  the  sound  of  a  word,  it 
would  be  sheer  affectation  to  run  tilt  against  it. 
I  take  it  that  all  well-read  persons  (boating  men 
or  otherwise)  say  "  ro'lok  "  and  "  gun'nel."  As  to 
"  calf"  and  "  half,"  there  can  be  no  two  questions 
as  to  what  is  the  universal  usage. 

With  golf,  however,  the  case  is  wholly  different. 
Its  pronunciation  is  still  unsettled,  though  I  con- 
fess that  I  never  heard  the  word  sounded  go/  by 
those  whose  opinion  on  questions  of  orthoepy  I 
deemed  worthy  of  value.  In  the  '  Imperial  Dic- 
tionary,' by  Dr.  Ogilvie,  edited  by  Charles  Annan- 
dale,  only  the  sound  golf  is  given,  yet  MR.  MURRAY 
tells  us  that  he  never  heard  an  educated  person 
pronounce  the  word  as  it  is  spelt.  He  tells  us, 
however,  that  he  means  by  "educated"  anyone 
who  has  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the  game.  Of 
course,  I  used  the  term  in  its  broader  and  more 
general  sense.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  person 
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_  .reeping  principle 

our  words  "  connected  with  games,  sports,  or  any 


ture  pretty  far  into  the  sixteenth  century.     Much  inter- 


nnrmiifci  "  solelv  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  who    esting  information  is  conveyed  in  his  initial  chapters 
engage    in     them.       For    instance,    would    MR.  I  on  "  Rubrishers  and  Illuminators "  and  on  «  The  Com- 


in     them.      *«*    .uo^^,     ™«.»    """- 1 -i-;~- ~f  the  Printed  Book."    This,  the 

-   »  •         i  ing  uuinon,  over,  he  devotes  two  chapters  to  Germany,, 

the   towns  on  our  railway  lines   to   those  whose    two  to  ltajy>  one  to  France,  one  to  the  French  Books  of 
daily  duty  it  is  to  shout  them  out  as  we  travel,    Hours,  one  to  Holland,  one  to  Spain,  and  one,  for  which 
and  who  generally  do  so  in  shibboleths  which  no    Mr.  Gordon  Duff  is  responsible,  to  England.    A  goodly 
16  can  understand  ?     It  is,   in  fact,  those   who    number  of  illustrations-many  of  them,  unfortunately, 
TV  i     •      .u  :  I    much  reduced— are  given,  and  the  work  supplies,  accord- 

habitually  use  certain  words  in  their  trades  and  L,^  &  good  idea  Qf  the  kind  of  decoratio^in  u'8e  at  the 

occupations  who  are  the  most  likely,  in  tne  end,  gene8i8  Of  printing.    Very  quaint  illustrations  from  the 

to  slur  and  corrupt  the  sound.     A  living  language  printers  of  Augsburg,  Ulm,  and  other  German  cities  are 

is  ever  undergoing  change  in  the  pronunciation  of  reproduced,  and,  without,  aa  Mr.  Pollard  says,  contri- 

its  words      Let  us  therefore,  as  the  present  cus-  buting  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  his  own  work  add  to  its 

...                            .  value  and  interest.    There  are,  of  course,  designs  from 

todians  of  our  speech,  preserve  it  in  its  purity  to  the  Boccacci0)  <DeCiari8Mulieribu?,' from  the' Life  and 

the   fullest  possible   extent,  and  where  the   pro-  FaD]e9  Of  jSsop'of  Zainer,  Ulm,  1473;  Brandt's  '  Ship 

nunciation  of  a  word  is  still  in  the  balance,  let  us  Of  Fools,'  '  Tbe  Nuremberg  Chronicle,'  the  '  Hypneroto- 

strive  to   retain   its  natural   sound.     I   hope   we  machia  Polipoili,'  Aldus,  1499,  and  other  works  which 

are  at  last  beginning  to  leave  behind  us  the  days  are  the  delight  and  pride  of  collectors     Unusually  rich 

L  8    i  t  •?        t                                   ;««f;™  in  works  of  this  class  is  the  British  Museum,  and  Mr. 

when  men  thought  it  conferred  a  certain  distmctu   i  Pollard  ha8  beeDj  consequently,  able  personally  to  inspect 

upon  them  if  they  could  but  sound  their  names  in  mogt  of  the  Work8  he  describes.    On  printers'  marka  he 

a  way  which  the  letters  composing  them  would  has  much  to  say,  and  some  of  them  he  reproduces.    The 

never  suggest.                          CHAS.  JAS.   FfeRET.  list  of  these  is  practically  inexhaustible,  as  any  one  will 

see  who  consults  the  '  Marquee  Typographiques '  of  M. 

I  know  nothing  about  the  game,  nor  whether  Silvestre.    The  quaint  initial  L's  used  by  Verard  and 

those  who  play  it,  educated  or  otherwise,  call  it  Maillet,  that  of  the  latter  representing  monkeys  and 

aoft    nor  whether    only  players  are  privileged  to  bagpipes,  are  reproduced      That,  not  less  quaint,  of 

J. F», J.                            '    T»  f  Michel  Le  Noir,  prefixed  to  the  second  Froissart,  might, 

dictate  how  the  name  shall  be  pronounced.     But  haye  ^  giyen     Specially  importan't  isgthe' 

I  knew  an  old  Scotch  gentleman  who,  long  years  £hapter  on  ..  The  French  Books  of  Hours."  Mr.  Pollard 
since,  used  to  play  the  game  enthusiastically  at  the  has  executed  his  task  admirably.  His  work  is,  of  course, 
club  at  the  Green  Man,  Blackheath.  Was  it  not  |  a  comparatively  little  book  on  a  very  great  subject.  It 
the  earliest  in  England  ?  He  used  to  pronounce 
the  I,  I  think.  As  for  "  calf  "  and  "  half,"  let  us 
take  Ralph  and  Adolphus,  to  show  that  the  sound 
presents  no  difficulty.  If  golf  comes  from  the  Dutch 

Jo//,  it  should  be  so  pronounced    and  the  o  long  nutmg.^m  &  uo.) 

I  merely  suggest  these  points  to  keep  the   ball    A  DELIG'HTFOL  Edition  to  the  series  of  Whittingham 
moving  ;  I  decide  nothing.  C.   A.   WARD.         reprints  is  this  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  master- 

TTT  /«.h  0    •        piece,  edited  by  the  man  most  capable  of  doing  justice  to 

AUTHORS  or  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (8th  S.  iv.    {£  quaiitie8.    The  « Hydriotaphia'  is  a  work  which  a 
>9). —  lover  of  literature  may  read  over  every  few  months.   It  is 

If  rest  be  sweet.  as  quaint  as  Fuller,  as  wise  a*  Montaigne,  with  portions 

attributed  to  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  in  |  of  whose  essays  it  hns  something  in  common.    We  trace 

in  it  the  suggestion  of  much  in  Gray,  with  whom  it  must 
htve  been  a  favourite.  We  delight  in  its  varied  and 
whimsically  displayed  erudition,  and  admire  the  strange 
illustrations  that  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  Norfolk 
physician  enables  him  to  draw.  The  fifth  book,  concern- 
ing which  Sir  John  ia  pardonably,  and  even  justifiably, 
enthusiastic,  is  a  marvellous  product  of  wisdom,  imagina- 
tion, and  fancy.  Sir  John  has  supplied  an  admirably 
erudite  introduction  and  some  notes  of  exemplary  in- 
terest. In  this  shape,  equally  pretty  and  commodious, 
the  'Urn  Burial '  should  be  within  reach  of  the  hand  of 


,  however,  adequate  in  research,  and  full  of  information 
pleasantly  conveyed. 

Hydriolaphia :  Urn  Burial.  With  an  Account  oF  some 
Urns  found  at  Brampton,  in  Norfolk.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Sir  John 
Evans,  K.C  B.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  (Whittinghnm  &  Co.) 


This  roundel  is 
the  'Ballades  and  Rondeaus '  volume  of  the  "Canter- 
bury Poets."  C.  C.  B. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 
Early  IllustraUd  Booh.   By  Alfred  W.  Pollard.    (Kegan 

Paul  &  Co.) 

THE  series  of  "Books  about  Books,"  a  happy  inspira 
tion  of  Mr.  Pollard  and  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  ia 
approaching  completion,  but  one  volume,  on  bindings, 
having  now  to  appear.  In  this  latest  volume,  the  title 
»f  which  baa  been  changed  from  '  The  Decoration  of 
Books'  to  that  it  now  bears,  Mr.  Pollard  has  been 
somewhat  handicapped,  first,  by  the  fact  that  the  ground 


every  lover  of  books  and  literature. 

Collected  and  edited  by 


More  English  Fairy  Tales. 

Joseph  Jacobs.    (Nutt.) 

micwuin,  uauuivapiieu,  IIFHI,  uy  me  iaci,  inai  me  grouuu  i  THE  one  regret  experienced  on  receiving  a  second  collec- 
e  covers  must  naturally  be  all  but  identical  with  that    tion  of  '  English  Fairy  Tales'  is  that  the  editor  seems  to 
cupiod  by  Mr.  Gordon    Duff  in  his  'Early  Printed    regard  it  aa  final.     There  must  be,  and  there  are,  more 
Books';  again,  because  he  cannot,  aa  he  hopes,   cover    tales;  and  why  should  Mr.  Jacobs  not  give  them  in  hia 
the  lima  a  vignetlts,  which  suggests  the  addition  of    own  spirited  style  and  with  further  illustrations  from  Mr. 
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Batten  ?  Somewhat  elaborate  is  the  defence  Mr.  Jacobs 
undertakes  against  a  portion  of  his  critics,  who  are 
sticklers  in  fairy  tales  for  absolute  fidelity  to  text.  His 
defence,  if  superfluous,  is  unanswerable.  In  folk-tales, 
aa  a  rule,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  impeccable  text. 
Transmitted  frequently  from  mouth  to  mouth,  they 
acquire  some  change  from  each  successive  narrator.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  moreover,  writes  for  children,  though  there  is 
little  chance  of  his  books  being  confined  to  those  for 
whom  especially  he  caters.  In  his  '*  Notes  and  Refer- 
ences," indeed,  from  which  he  warns  off  his  juvenile 
reader?,  he  is  erudite  enough  for  the  strictest  folk-lorist. 
Strangely  blended  arj  the  stories  he  gives,  not  a  few  of 
them  being  absolutely  new  to  us.  Beginning  with  '  The 
Pied  Piper,'  which  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Solent  the 
story  assigned  by  Browning  to  Hameln,  or  Hamelin,  on 
the  authority,  it  is  stated,  of  Wanley's  '  Wonders  of  the 
Little  World,'  Mr.  Jacobs  concludes  with  'The  Wise 
Men  of  Gotham'  and  'The  Lambton  Worm.'  Ballad 
literature  has  been  laid  much  under  contribution,  and 
the  collector  has  taken  Scotch  and  American  gt>riesas 
well  as  English.  Friends  have  come  to  his  assistance, 
and  supplied  him  with  matter  much  of  which  will  be 
new  to  nine-tenths  of  his  readers.  Very  striking  is  the 
second  story,  '  Hereafterthis,'  which  strikes  us  as  quite 
new.  '  Three  Feather.--,'  again,  is  excellent,  as  are  '  The 
Wee  Bannock,' '  Coat  of  Clay,' '  The  Pedlar  of  Swaff  ham,' 
and  '  The  King  of  the  Cats.'  A  few  of  the  stories  retain 
the  metrical  form  in  which  they  reached  Mr.  Jacobs. 
The  source  is  in  every  case  fciven.  Delightful,  and  in 
all  respects  worthy  of  its  predecessor,  is  the  new  volume, 
and  we  seriously  counsel  a  new  dip  in  what  has  proved  a 
lucky  bag. 
The  Tragedy  of  the  Norse  Gods.  By  Ruth  J.  Pitt.  (Fisher 

Unwin.) 

A  CORKHS  but  instructive  and  interesting  volume  is  this 
which  Miss  Pitt  has  extracted  from  the  prose  or  the 
poetic  Edda.  The  history  of  the  Norse  gods  is  woven 
into  a  quasi-consecutive  history,  which  Miss  Pitt  has 
rightly  christened  a  tragedy,  but  which  ends  in  an  apo- 
theosis. Disconnected  are  the  separate  stories,  but  a 
connecting  link  to  all  is  supplied  in  the  gradual  failure 
of  vitality  in  gods,  betrayed  by  Loki,  circumvented  by 
the  dwarfs,  and  perpetually  menaced  by  the  giants. 
Some  mystery,  which  the  explanatory  index  at  tha  close 
does  not  entirely  dispel,  enshrines  the  domestic  relations 
of  the  gods,  and  the  adventures  of  some  are  hinted  rather 
than  told.  The  atmosphere  of  Asgard  is,  however, 
pleasantly  depicted,  and  the  disappearance  of  Baldur, 
the  sorrows  of  Idunn,  the  attempted  purchase  of  Freyia 
by  Brising,  the  magic  necklace  which  broke  through  the 
heaving  of  her  bosom— these  and  other  legends  are  told 
with  much  power,  and  constitute  agreeable  reading.  A 
child  of  moderate  intelligence  will  be  absorbed  in  the 
tales.  Those  of  older  growth  will  find  deep  significance 
in  much  that  is  told.  The  illustrations  add  to  the 
attractions  of  the  volume. 

A  Dictionary  of  Birds.    By  Alfred  Newton,  assisted  by 

Hans  Gadow.  Parts  I.  and  II.  (A.  &  C.  Black.) 
Two  out  of  four  parts  have  appeared  of  'A  Dictionary  of 
Birds,'  in  the  composition  of  which  some  of  the  best 
authorities,  English  and  American,  have,  taken  part. 
The  basis  of  the  work  is  found  in  the  latest  edition  of 
the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.'  To  this,  however,  great 
additions  have  been  made,  illustrations  have  been  lavishly 
supplied,  a  map  showing  the  zoogeographical  regions  of 
the  world  is  prefixed,  and  the  whole,  when  completed, 
though  it  will  not  claim  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise  on 
ornithology,  will  be  a  godsend  to  the  naturalist.  How 
much  good  it  is  calculated  to  do  will  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  read  the  article  headed  "  Extermination," 


Uediceva.1  Lore.  Edited  by  Robert  Steele.  (Stock.) 
A  WONDERFUL  mine  of  information  concerning  mediaeval 
ife  arid  customs  is  included  in  Mr.  Steele's  volume, 
which  consists  of  "  classified  gleanings  "  from  Trevisa'a 
iranslation  of  'Bartholomaeus  Anglicus  De  Proprietatibus 
Rerum.'  The  magnificent  edition  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
not  being  available  for  reproduction,  that  of  Berthelet  has 
)een  used.  Written  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
;ury,  this  work  is  practically  a  cyclopaedia  of  the  informa- 
ion  then  possessed.  Its  popularity  was  long  retained,  no 
fewer  than  ten  editions  of  the  Latin  work  alone  being  pub- 
ished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  with  four  French  traus- 
ations,  and  one  each  in  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  English. 
Pew  books  have  been  more  read,  and  few  more  indus- 
triously pillaged.  Even  now  it  is  a  mine  for  those  who 
wish  to  get  up  the  science,  geography,  animal  and  plant 
lore  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  study  of  it  would  supply 
much  matter  suitable  for  the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
Besides  furnishing  an  interesting  introduction,  Mr.  Steele 
gives  excellent  essays  on  the  various  subjects  under 
which  his  extracts  are  classed.  We  own  to  having  read 
through  the  book  with  extreme  interest,  and  warmly 
commend  to  our  readers  chapter  iv.,  on  "  Mediaeval 
Manners."  Mr.  William  Morris  contributes  to  an  enter- 
aining  book  a  characteristic  preface. 


OUR  valued  contributor  Mr.  W.  A.  Clouston  pro- 
mises a  work  of  highest  interest  in  his  «  History  of 
Hieroglyphic  Bibles.'  He  has  for  years  been  collecting 
materials  for  this  hitherto  unwritten  chapter  of  biblio- 
graphy, for  the  appearance  of  which  we  shall  look  out. 
David  Douglas  &  Sons,  Glasgow,  are  the  publishers.  It 
will  be  freely  illustrated,  and  is  issued  by  subscription. 


gtotkes  * 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

T.  F.  ('Slang  and  its  Analogues ')•— Vol.  iii.  has  not 
yet  appeared. 

T.  BIRD  ("Old  Houses  in  Holborn  ").— Messrs.  Vokina 
&  Sons,  Holborn  Bars. 

ERRATA.-P.  158,  col.  2, 1.  35,  for  "  2  "  read  3;  p.  298, 
col.  2,  1.  29,  for  "  209  "  read  207. 

KOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of 'Notes  and  Queries'"— Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"— at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE  PARISH  REGISTERS  of  KINGSTON, 
1558-1812.  Transcribed  and  Indexed  by  the  Key.  C.  HALB8 
WILK1E  (Rector  of  Kingston,  near  Canterbury).  A  List  of  Recto 
the  Parish  is  prefixed,  and  the  Monumental  Inscriptions  in  the  Churcl 
and  Churchyard  are  appended,  Pp.  208,  demy  8vo.  Price  to  Sub- 
scribers, post  free,  II. 
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LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS. 
(Continued  from  p.  283.) 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Hatton,  in  his 
*  New  View,'  calls  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Square,  and  he  notes  amongst  other  things 
that  the  centre  is  1,360  yards  from  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  nearly  due  east  of  it.  That  is  to  say 
exactly  400  yards  short  of  one  mile  away  from  it. 
Parton  mentions  incidentally  that  it  is  precisely 
1,360  yards  distant  from  Pye  Corner,  where  the 
Fire  of  London  stayed  in  its  course.  These  are 
whimsical  measurements  enough.  You  might  as 
well  measure  from  the  "  Dogge's  House "  in 
Aggas's  Map,  one  would  think;  but  then  the 
nonsense  of  mankind  is  the  very  gist  of  an  anti- 
quary's chronicling. 

A  certain  Mr.  Footman  in  the  year  1859  pro- 
posed a  number  of  improvements  for  Clerkenwell. 
Amongst  them  was  to  be  a  thoroughfare  from  the 
north-east  corner  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  that  is  to 
say  the  Great  Turnstile,  which  was  to  form  a  junc- 
tion, Heaven  knows  how,  "  with  Holborn  at  the 
narrow  end  of  Chancery  Lane."  It  was  to  run 
across  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  Fox,  and  other  courts, 
Leather  Lane,  Hatton  Garden,  the  vacant  ground 
about  Farringdon,  and  through  the  courts  of  Cow 

ross  to  St.  John  Street,  reaching  to  Old  Street, 
and  thus  opening  up,  according  to  him,  direct  com- 


munication between  the  parks  of  the  West  End  and 
those  of  the  East.  What  the  parks  of  the  East  End 
are,  or  were  then,  it  is  hard  to  say,  whilst,  with  a 
street  commencing  at  Turnstile,  Whetstone  Park 
might  be  intended.  Again,  this  plan  seems  to  con- 
template driving  a  road  straight  through  Gray's 
Inn  and  the  grounds  of  the  Charter  House,  coupling 
the  advantage  of  spoiling  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  with 
the  rest.  It  is  not  always  that  a  plan  of  improve* 
menfe  can  effectually  destroy  so  much  at  one  stroke. 
Surely  Providence  must  watch  over  Gray's  Inn  and 
the  Charter  House  as  well  as  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Henry  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was 
Master  of  the  Robes  to  Charles  II.  He  resided  at 
the  family  mansion  called  Newcastle  House  in 
Clerkenwell,  of  which  Pink  gives  a  view  in  his 
admirable  work  on  Clerkenwell.  The  Duke  died 
in  1691,  and  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  one  of 
his  daughters,  who  had  married  the  Earl  of  Clare. 
This  bequest  brought  about  family  quarrels  with  a 
resort  to  law.  My  only  reason  for  referring  to  this 
is  that  it  led  to  a  duel  being  fought  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  between  the  Earl  of  Clare  and  the  Earl 
of  Thanet,  who  had  married  the  Duke's  second 
daughter.  Both  the  combatants  were  wounded,  one 
in  the  hand,  the  other  in  the  arm.  The  suit,  how- 
ever, was  not  closed  till  1693,  when  the  Lords  de- 
cided to  uphold  the  will,  and  the  case  was  dis- 
missed, leaving  the  Earl  of  Clare  to  enjoy  the  estate. 

A  passage  in  John  Dunton's  curious  life  bears 
upon  this.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  he  men- 
tions in  it  is  this  same  John  Holies,  fourth  Earl  of 
Clare,  who  had  only  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1689, 
when  his  father  Gilbert  Holies  died.  They  lived  in 
great  state  at  Clare  House,  Drury  Lane,  the  site 
of  which  is  still  perpetuated  in  Clare  House  Court, 
and  it  also  gives  the  name  to  Clare  Market.  Clare 
House,  Powis  House,  and  Newcastle  House  are 
names  that  lead  to  great  confusion. 

Before  I  cite  Dunton  let  me  dispose  of  Clare 
House.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  John  Holies 
must  have  gone  to  reside  at  his  wife's  mansion  in 
Clerkenwell  very  soon  after  his  own  father's  death 
in  1689 -perhaps  at  the  death  of  her  father,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  1691.  The  splendid  style 
of  the  Holies  family  at  Clare  House  is  thus  com- 
memorated by  James  Howel  in  his  '  Londinopolis ' 
(1657)  :— 

'•  Behind  Lincoln's  Inn  Westward,  is  a  spacious  field, 
where  many  fair  houses,  or  rather  palaces,  are  taken  up 
by  the  Gentry.  There  is  there  towards  Drewry  Lane,  a 
new  Market  called  Clare  Market ;  there  is  there  a  street, 
and  Palace  of  the  same  name,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Clare, 
who  lives  there  in  a  princely  manner,  having  a  house,  a 
street,  and  a  market,  both  for  flesh  and  fish,  all  bearing 
bis  name." 

It  seems  that  there  is  no  engraving  extant  of 
:his  once  splendid  place.  It  is  known  that  it  was  a 
large  and  stately  mansion,  that  it  was  shut  in  by 
a  high  wall,  and  that  its  grounds  stood  on  the 
north-eastern  side  of  those  of  Craven  House,  and 
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adjoined  them.  All  the  streets  were  built  by  the 
Earl  of  Clare,  and  bear  the  family  names  of  Clare 
Denzil,  Holies,  and  Vere.  By  the  time  tha 
Hatton's  book  came  to  be  written  in  1708,  a  noti 
fication  is  given  (p.  624),  "Clare  House,  now 
Tenements."  From  this  it  would  appear  evidenl 
that  it  was  under  the  fourth  Earl's  (John  Holies 
administration  of  the  property,  that  the  granc 
mansion  was  deserted,  but  we  shall  see  by  Dunton's 
puff  that  he  still  maintained  the  grand  style  ol 
living  that  distinguished  the  family.  He,  for 
loyal  service  to  William  III.,  was  in  May,  1694, 
created  Marquis  of  Clare  and  Duke  of  New- 
castle. He  retained  the  favour  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  died  in  1711,  when  all  his  honours  became 
extinct.  In  1692  the  Earl  of  Clare  is  named  in 
the  Clerkenwell  rate-book  as  residing  at  the  "  Duke 
of  Newcastle's. "  Now  we  are  ready  to  read  Dun- 
ton,  without  confusion  of  names  and  places : — 

"  The  pious  and  illustrious  Duke  of  Newcastle  [this  is 
our  Earl  of  Clare  after  elevation  to  the  dukedom]  has  the 
distinguishing  love  of  hia  Queen  and  country,  and  is 
arrived  in  titles  next  to  royal  the  highest,  and  is  blest 
with  a  princely  fortune.  If  we  search  into  his  life  and 
character  we  shall  find  it  a  noble  pattern  of  piety,  learn- 
ing, and  moderation,  and,  which  yet  makes  him  the 
greater  blessing,  he  is  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  reforma- 
tion. And  if  it  be  not  ill  manners  to  follow  him  so  far, 
let  us  look  into  his  well-ordered  family  at  Clerkenwell, 
and  there  we  shall  see  him  exercising  that  hospitality 
which,  like  Astrea,  might  seem  to  have  left  the  world, 
were  there  not  some  good  houses  like  hia  where  she  is  so 
•well  entertained  as  to  oblige  her  continuance  amongst 
us." 

I  have  always  noticed  that  Malcolm  has  a  fine 
eye  for  the  picturesque  ;  he  almost  alone  of  the 
writers  of  London  histories  has  the  coup  d'a-il  of 
an  artist.  I  am  glad  to  light  upon  his  confirmation 
of  my  appreciation  of  the  great  beauty  of  these 
fields.  He  says  :— 

"  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  professors  of  the  law  ; 
the  grand  seat  of  which,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  its  gardens, 
make  a  very  beautiful  scene  from  the  north-west  corner, 
with  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  and  several  spires,  rising  from 
the  trees.  This  pleasant  effect  has  lately  [1807]  been 
improved  by  the  more  judicious  disposal  of  the  walks 
within  the  area,  and  the  introduction  of  a  great  number 
of  beautiful  plants  and  bushes." 

It  is  to  be  particularly  remarked  that  these  fields 
with  their  adjuncts  cause  St.  Giles's  parish  to 
contain  both  the  largest  square  in  Europe  and  the 
smallest.  The  smallest  is  Princes  Square,  which 
contains,  or  did  contain,  only  one  house.  "  It  is 
situate,"  says  Rowland  Dobie,  "  in  a  little  avenue, 
called  also  Princes  Street,  leading  to  Little  Queen 
Street  and  Gate  Street."  This  refers  to  1829. 
Princes  Street  and  its  one-house  square  are  both 
suppressed,  though  the  space  of  the  square  is  still 
retained,  being  used  to  turn  carts  in,  and  so  to 
enable  them  to  get  back  to  Little  Queen  Street. 
The  name  of  Gate  Street  has  been  extended  to  the 
whole. 

When  the  complaints  were  made  against  the 


evil  condition  of  the  fields  in  1734,  Anthony 
Henry  and  William  Cooper,  proprietors  of  many 
of  the  buildings  on  the  south  side,  stated  that 
there  were  no  nuisances  complained  of  in  their 
part,  i.e.,  Cup  Field  and  Fickett's  Field,  for  they 
were  always  tenanted,  and  the  rails  in  good  repair; 
but  in  the  part  named  Purse  Field  the  rails  and 
landmarks  were  constantly  stolen  and  destroyed. 
Some  writer  in  the  Builder  in  1886  talks  of  Purse 
and  Cop  or  Cup  Field,  saying  that  Purse  Field  lay 
to  the  west,  and  Cup  Field  to  the  east,  abutting  on 
Lincoln's  Inn  wall.  He  fancies  that  the  two  were 
separated  by  a  diagonal  pathway  running  from 
Great  Turnstile  to  the  arch  of  Arch  Kow.  I  do 
not  know  on  what  ground  the  Builder  propounded 
this,  I  have  not  come  across  it  anywhere  in  read- 
ing, but  there  exists  a  plan  of  New  Square  and 
Lincoln's  Inn  Gardens  (Brayley's  'London,'  ii. 
283)  that  so  far  justifies  what  is  said  as  to  show  a 
diagonal  path  running  from  Turnstile  to  the  arch. 

At  a  settlement  of  the  Purse  and  Cup  Fields 
that  the  Builder  treats  of,  I  think  out  of  some 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1641,  the  Society 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  covenanted  to  set  up  in  the  middle 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  wall  "  a  large  pair  of  gates,  and 
stairs  of  freestone,"  from  the  Society's  terrace-walk 
nto  the  fields.  The  lawyers,  however,  all 
covenant  to  the  contrary  being  ignored,  have  never 
set  up  "  the  large  pair  of  gates,  and  stairs  of  free- 
stone." There  is  a  private  wicket  north  of  Hard- 
wick's  poor-looking  library,  that  possibly  repre- 
sents the  covenant.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

(To  le  continued.") 

POLLS  AT  PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS 

BEFORE  1832. 

(Continued  from  8«>  S.  iii.  465.) 

Kent. 

701    Sir  Thomas  Hales,  Barr 2488 

William  Campion 2326 

William  Colepepper          1625 

Sir  Thomas  Roberts,  Bart.          

705    Sir  Cholmeley  Dering,  Bart.        ...        ...  2391 

Viscount  Villiers 2180 

Sir  Robert  Austen,  Bart 2114 

William  Colepepper          1402 

Polls  in  Smith,  1708, 1710, 1713, 1714,  1727,  1734, 1754, 
790, 1796, 1802, 1806, 1818. 

Canterbury. 

708    Hon.  Edward  Watson        602 

Thomas  D'Aetb,jun 560 

John  Hardres         395 

Henry  Lee 355 

710    John  Hardres         569   : 

Henry  Lee 557    ' 

Hon.  Edward  Watson       

Thomas  D'Aeth,  jun 

The  latter  two  are  Btated  to  have  each  polled  400  and   i 
dd  votes,  but  the  exact  numbers  are  not  ttite J. 

722    Sir  Thomas  Hales,  Bart 754   ' 

Samuel  Milles         737 

Sir  William  Hardres,  Bart 516  ! 
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1727  Sir  William  Hardres,  Bart 711 

Sir  Thomas  Hale*,  Bart 7C1 

Samuel  Milles         575 

1784    George  Gipps         421 

Charles  Robinson 418 

John  Trotter           — 

James  Wynch         — 

Trotter  and  Wynch  refused  to  swear  to  their  qualifica- 
tions, so  the  sheriff  would  not  take  the  votes  tendered 
for  them. 

1812    Stephen  R.  Lushington      1025 

John  Baker 517 

Edward  Taylor       329 

1820    Stephen  R.  Lushington     601 

Lord  Clifton 566 

Foots 86 

Polls  in  Smith,  1734  1741,  1747,  1754, 1761, 1768, 1774, 
1780, 1790,  1796,  1797,  1800,  1807,  18:8,  1826, 1830. 
Dover. 

1681     Thomas  Papillon 215 

William  Stokes        212 

Denew 60 

1774    John  Trevanion      704 

John  Henniker       509 

Trevanion  and  Henniker  were  returned  without 
opposition,  but  the  above  numbers  voted  for  them. 

Polls  in  Smith,  1713, 1727, 1734, 1741, 1768,1770, 1773, 
1784, 1789, 1790,  1796, 1797,  1802,  1806,  1807, 1818, 1826, 
1828, 1830. 

Hythe. 

1728  Vice  Sir  S.  Lennar  J,  dead. 

WilliamGUnvill     39 

James  Brockmin 27 

Polls  in  Smith,  1710, 1780, 1784, 1802, 1806,1807,1810, 
1812, 1818,  1819, 1830. 

Maidstone. 

1701  Sir  Robert  Manhim,  Bart 506 

Thomas  Blisse          339 

Thomas  Colepepper           337 

1702  Sir  Robert  Mar^ham,  Bart 410 

Sir  Thomas  Roberts,  Bart 348 

Thomas  Blisse         293 

Sir  Thomas  Twisden,  Bart 131 

This  election  was  declared  void  for  bribery,  and  a  new 

writ  was  not  issued  till  1704. 

1710    Sir  Thomas  Colepeprer,  Bart 494 

Sir  Robert  Marsham,  Bart.          439 

Hon.  Heneage  Finch         ...                   ...  323 

Richard  Beale        43 

1714     Sir  Robert  Marsham,  Bart 623 

Sir  Thomas  Colepepper,  Bart 567 

Sir  Samuel  Ongley 352 

1716     Vice  Marsbam,  becoming  Lord  Romney. 

Sir  Barnham  Rider,  Knt 320 

Sir  Samuel  Ongley 41 

1722    Hon.  John  Finch 588 

Sir  Thomas  Colepepper,  Bart 441 

Sir  Barnham  Rider,  Knt 393 

Hon.  John  Finch 802 

Thomas  Hope         ...        ...  760 

Sir  Barnham  Rider,  Knt .'.  189 

John  Hamilton       89 

1734    Hon.  John  Finch 656 

William  Horsmonden  Turner  621 

Thomas  Hope         493 

1777     Vice  Lord  Guernsey,  becoming  Earl  of  Aylesford. 

Hun.  Charles  Finch  235 

Lord  Mabon  28 

Poll*  in  Smith,  1741, 1747, 1761,'  1768,'  1774, 1780, 1784, 


1788, 1790, 1796,  1802, 1806, 1807, 1812, 1818, 1820, 1826, 

1830,  U31. 

New  Romney. 

1710    Walter  Whitfield 15 

Robert  Furnese      15 

John  Brewer           7 

Knatchbull 3 

Sir  Will:am  Hardrts,  Bart 2 

1727    David  Papillon        12 

John  Essingtcn      ...        ...        ...        ...  12 

Sir  Robert  Austen,  Bart 11 

Sir  Robert  Furnese,  Bart.           11 

The  latter  two  seated  on  petition. 

1734    David  Papillon       16 

Stephen  Bisse         16 

Sir  Robert  Austen,  Bart 11 

George  Futneee      11 

1736     Vice  Papillon,  chose  to  sit  for  Dover. 

Sir  Robert  Austen,  Bart 22 

Another  candidate,  of  Norfolk  (no  name 

given)       1 

Queenborough . 

1713  Thomas  King          44 

Charles  Fotherby 30 

J0mes  Herbert        18 

1714  Thomas  King          50 

Philip  Jennii  gs      48 

James  Herbert       11 

1722    James  Littleton     51 

John  Cope 31 

Thomas  King          26 

Viscount  Carmichael         3 

1727     Vice  Sprig  Manesty,  dead. 

Richard  Evans        37 

Sir  J.  V.  Sambrooke.  Bart 36 

Polls  in  Smith,  1784,  1790,  1802,  1807,  1826,  1830, 

1831. 

Rochester. 

1708    Sir  Stafford  Fairborn,  Knt 285 

Sir  John  Leake,  Knt 267 

Hon.  Heneage  Finch        19 

1714    Sir  John  Jennings,  Knt 313 

Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  Bart 303 

William  Withers 296 

1734    Nicholas  Hadd  ck 439 

David  Polhill         335 

Sir  John  Norris      130 

1742     Vice  Admiral  Vernon,  chose  to  sit  for  Ipswich. 

David  Polhill          250 

Admiral  Matthews 226 

1772     Vice  John  Calcraft,  dead. 

George  Finch  Hatton        329 

Nathaniel  Smith 253 

Polls  in  Smith,  1722,  1741,  1754,  1765,  1768.  1771, 

1774, 1780,  1784, 1790, 1792, 1796, 1802, 1806, 1807, 1816, 

1818, 1826, 1830. 

Sandwich. 

1701    Sir  Henry  Furaese,  Knt 264 

Sir  James  Oxenden,  Bart.           175 

John  Mitchell         158 

1705    Josiah  Burchet       

Sir  Henry  Furnese,  Knt 

John  Mitchell 


1708    Sir  Henry  Furnese,  Knt.  ... 

Josiab  Burchet       

John  Mitchell         

1710    Sir  Henry  Furrese,  Knt.  ... 

Joeiah  Burchet       

John  Mitchell 


226 
115 
243 
238 
25 
237 
202 
156 
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254 
250 
231 


279 
253 
243 


1714    Sir  Henry  Oxenden,  Bart  ....... 

Thomas  D'Aeth      ............ 

John  Mitchell         ............ 

Robert  Wright        ............ 

1722    Sir  George  Oxenden,  B-irt  ....... 

Josiah  Burchet       ............ 

John  Mitchell         ............ 

Robert  Wright       ............  184 

1725     Vice    Oxenden,    made    a    Commie  sioner    of   the 
Admiralty. 

Sir  George  Oxenden,  Bart  .......  265 

John  Mitchell        ............  146 

1727    Sir  George  Oxenden,  Bart  .......  391 

Joeiah  Burchet       ............  342 

John  Mitchell        ............  81 

1774    Philip  Stephens     ............  516 

William  Hey           ............  455 

Viscount  Conyngham        .........  68 

Polls  in  Smith,  1689,  1695,  1741,  1780,  1790,  1807,  1808, 
1831. 

Lancashire. 

1700    Hon.  James  Stanley          .........  3130 

Richard  Bold          ............  2250 

Hon.  Pitton  Gerrard         .........  1841 

1722    Sir  John  BlanJ,  Bart  ..........  3784 

Richird  Shuttleworth       .........  3726 

Sir  Henry  Hogh  ton,  Bart  ..........  3367 

1826    Lord  Stanley          ............  64 

John  Blackburne    ............  61 

Alexander  Nowell  ............  — 

Poll  in  Smith,  1747. 

dither  oe. 

1640    (Long  Parliament)  Ralph  Asiheton       ...  57 

Richard  Shuttleworth       ......  -     ...  52 

Richard  Lister        ............  33 

William  White       ............  11 

Guiccierden  Ayloft'e          ...        .  .....  3 

1694  Vice  a  void  election  of  Fitton  Gerard. 

Fitton  Gerard         ............  46 

Christoper  Lister    ............  43 

This  was  a  double-  return,  and  Gerard  was  declared 
elected. 

1695  Christopher  Lister  ............ 

Ambrose  Pudsey     ............  44 

Thomas  Stringer     ............  32 

1702    Ambrose  Pudsey     ............  66 

Thomas  Stringer     ............  64 

fr          Edward  Harvey      ............  32 

1713  Thomas  Lister        ............  80 

Hon.  Charles  Stanley        .........  61 

Edward  Harvey     ............  30 

Stanley  was  unseated  on  petition,  and  no  writ   was 
ordered  for  a  new  election. 

1714  Thomas  Lister        .........        ...  71 

Thomas  Parker       ............  45 

Edward  Harvey      ............  45 

This  was  a  double  return  of  Parker  and  Harvey,  and 
Harvey  obtained  the  seat,  Parker   not  contesting   the 
return. 
Poll  in  Smith,  1780. 

W.  W.  BEAN. 

4,  Montague  Place,  Bedford  Square. 
(  To  le  continued.) 


DEAN  PLUMPTRE'S  '  LIFE  OF^KEN  ':  THE  STAT- 
FOLD  TRAGEDY.— If  Dr.  Plumptre  (ii.  160  t(q.) 
had  searched  the  registers  of  Cambridge  University 


and  of  St.  John's  College,  he  would  have  learnt 
that  the  Wolferstons  belonged  to  the  number  of 
Nonjurors,  one  or  two  (like  Paul  and  Bishop  Turner) 
dangerous  plotter?,  but  mostly  learned,  peaceful 
citizens,  bred  in  Lady  Margaret's  foundation. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  I  find  Stanford  Wol- 
ferstoD,  B.A.  1584/5,  and  Hartiwell  Wolfereton, 
B.A.  1587/8  ;  both  of  St.  John's,  but  too  early  to 
find  a  place  in  the  admission  book ;  but  Francis 
(B.A.  1614/5)  is  named  in  the  admission  record 
(p.  24)  of  his  son  Stanford  (B.A.  1672/3,  M.A. 
1676):— 

"  Stanford  Wolferstone,  of  Statfold,  Staffordshire,  eon 
of  Francis  Wolferstone,  deceased  ;  bred  at  Tamworth 
under  Mr.  Antrobus ;  admitted  pensioner,  tutor  Mr. 
Crouch,  5  July,  1669,  cet.  past  17." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Antrobus  was  father 
both  of  William  Whiston's  wife,  and  of  the  lady 
engaged  to  the  heir  of  Statfold. 

The  name  appears  as  Wolferstan  in  the  next 
entry  (p.  201):— 

"  Francis  Wolferetan,  born  at  Wootton,  Warwickshire, 
son  of  Stanford  Wolferstan,  deceased ;  bred  at  Burton 
under  Mr.  Parham;  admitted  sizar  for  Mr.  Grove,  sen., 
tutor  and  surety  Mr.  Anstey,  4  July,  1711,  cet.  17." 

He  proceeded  B.A.  1714/5,  M.A.  1739.  Query, 
Was  Francis  Wolferstan  (1711)  son  of  Stanford 
Wolferstone  (1669)?  If  so,  Stanford  cannot  be 
the  hero  of  the  tragedy.  In  any  case,  as  the  elder 
Francis  was  dead  before  his  son's  admission,  he 
cannot  have  been  Ken's  penitent. 

JOHN  E.  B.  MAYOR, 
Cambridge. 

PAINTING  IN  THE  GUILDHALL. — In  the  art 
gallery  of  the  Guildhall,  London,  is  a  painting 
belonging  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Joiners, 
with  the  name  of  Cornelius  Jansen  attached  to  it. 
I  have  ventured  to  bring  this  before  the  readers  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  with  the  hopes  of  eliciting  some  opinions 
respecting  it,  and  have  appended  the  following 
notes  relating  to  it : — 

The  earliest  date  is  from  the  Company's  books: 
1699,  paid  for  limning,  10Z.  18s.,  which  we  may 
assume  relates  to  the  picture.  If  this  is  correct, 
then  Cornelius  Jansen  could  never  have  painted  it, 
as  he  lefc  England  in  1648,  and  died  in  1665. 

In  Strype's  *  Stowe'  (edition  1720)  is  the  follow- 
ing, after  describing  Joiners'  Hall  : — 

"  On  the  Chimney  Piece  is  a  very  curious  picture 
representing  several  pergons  of  the  Company  sitting  at  a 
long  Table  in  their  Livery  Gowns  and  Mr.  Whiting  (some 
time  of  this  Company)  and  his  man  laying  a  model  before 
them  of  the  work  of  their  Hall,  or  some  rooms  in  it,  with 
some  of  the  Assistants  viewing  and  considering  it." 

That  this  information  relating  to  the  subject  of 
the  picture  is  correct  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
the  author  states  "  that  particulars  with  regard  to 
the  Company  were  obtained  from  Mr.  J.  Burroughs, 
that  had  long  been  their  clerk." 
From  the  books  of  the  Company  I  find  that  Mr. 
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Burroughs  died  in  1724,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Whiting 
was  Master  of  the  Company  in  1677-8. 

1772  appears:  "Expended  for  cleaning  and 
varnishing  three  pictures  in  the  hall." 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1788,  p.  44,  after 
giving  a  list  of  paintings  in  Fishmongers'  Hull 
which  had  been  cleaned  in  1781  by  Mr.  Spiridiona 
Roma,  in  the  P.S. :  "  The  Joiners'  Company,  whose 
hall  is  also  in  Thames  Street,  have  a  capital  paint- 
ing over  the  chimney  of  their  Court  of  Assistants' 
Parlour,  of  a  former  Court  of  Assistants,  small 
whole  lengths." 

1799.  Minutes  of  the  Court,  December  12.  All 
the  ornaments,  property,  and  effects  in  the  ball 
ordered  to  be  sold,  excepting  the  silver  cup  and 
cover,  the  painting  over  the  fireplace,  the  colours, 
the  Master's  carved  chair,  poor  box,  hammer, 
beadle's  staff,  and  four  spoons,  with  the  dates 
named,  the  painting  to  be  delivered  to  Chamber- 
lain Clark  to  take  care  of  for  the  Company. 

1818,  Jan.  13.  Mention  is  madfe  that  the  paint- 
ing representing  the  Court  of  the  Company  by 
Cornelius  Jansen  was  formerly  over  the  fireplace 
in  the  Court  room.  This  is  the  first  mention  I  find 
of  the  painter's  name. 

1826,  Oct.  3.  The  painting  of  the  Court  of  the 
Company  returned  by  the  Chamberlain. 

H.  LAVEROCK  PHILLIPS. 

18,  Kennington  Park  Road,  S.E. 

A  RESIDENCE  OF  EDMUND  KEAN.— According 
to  *  Kidd's  Picturesque  Pocket  Companion  to  the 
Regent's  Park,'  1832,  Bute  Cottage,  in  that 
locality,  was  "the  residence  of  Mr.  Kean,  the 
tragedian."  The  name  sounds  convincingly,  when 
one  remembers  that  Kean  had  built  him  such  a 
residence  in  Bute  itself.  My  informant,  Mr. 
Ambrose  Heal,  of  Crouch  End,  who  has  also  been 
good  enough  to  send  me  a  tracing  of  Mr.  Kidd's 
woodcut  of  "Bute  Cottage,"  eays  that  "it  was 
apparently  Park  Village,  No.  19." 

W.  F.  WALLER. 

SHAKSPEARB  AHD  SOPHOCLKS.  —  The  Athe- 
naum  informs  us  that  Mr.  Cburton  Collins  is 
engaged  at  a  work  entitled  '  Sophocles  and  Shak- 
speare.'  Without  any  intention  of  anticipating, 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  notice  a  coincidence 
which  would  not  be  likely  to  strike  that  able  com- 
piler. In  '  N.  &  Q.'  (8»  S.  i.  369)  I  adduced  some 

dence  to  prove  that  'Hamlet'  was  inspired  by 
Shakespeare's  own  father's  death.  One  incident 
in  the  biography  of  Sophocles  suggests  itself  to  my 

nd,  and  though  only  collaterally  relevant,  and 
that  by  an  odd  species  of  inverted  parallelism,  may 

worthy  of  citation.    It  is  well  known  that  lophon, 
disliking  his  father's  fondness  for  his  grandson  and 
namesake,  fearing  for  any  transfer  of  his  inherit- 
nee,  charged  Sophocles  with  imbecility;  where- 
upon the  old  poet  brought  forth  his  great  tragedy 

Edipua   Coloneus,'   in   which  there  are  many 


touching  references  to  the  ingratitude  and  perfidy 
of  children,  as  the  best  refutation  of  such  a  charge. 
In  an  age  less  concerned  for  the  respect  and  honour 
due  to  parents,  Shakespeare  brings  forward  a 
tragedy  immediately  after  his  father's  death.  In  it, 
as  in  the  Greek,  domestic  trouble  suggests  the 
leading  motive,  and  colours  and  permeates  the 
whole  work.  On  one  hand  we  see  the  aged  father 
seizing  his  art  as  a  weapon  to  defend  his  reason 
against  the  assaults  of  an  unworthy  son,  on  the 
other  we  have  a  faithful  son  using  his  mighty 
genius  and  the  first  fruits  of  his  sore  experience  to 
mould  in  eternal  characters  true  models  of  filial 
devotion.  The  same  idea  which  inspired  Sophocles 
in  *  Elect  ra'  directed  Shakespeare  in  'Hamlet.' 
Rowe  noticed  this  long  since.  Whether  we  are 
indebted  to  Sophocles  for  the  conception  of '  Ham- 
let'— whether  Shakespeare  was  moved  by  the 
Attic  dramatist's  example  to  attempt,  with  a  varia- 
tion of  sex,  a  companion  work — cannot  be  answered 
definitely.  There  are  coincidences  and  resemblances 
in  motive,  in  sentiment,  and  in  the  characters,  but 
this  unassisted  internal  evidence  is  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  us  crediting  the  ancients  with  another 
modern  triumph.  Mr.  Collins  will  possibly  deal 
with  this.  But  it  is  certain  Shakespeare  fixed  on 
the  uncouth  old  story  of  '  Hamlet '  because  be 
found  roughly  enshrined  in  it  a  picture  of  filial 
devotion.  He  made  it  a  study— a  deep,  diligent, 
and  devoted  study — a  study  prolonged  through 
years,  and  repeatedly  developed  and  new  cast.  As 
Richardson  purposed  the  exaltation  of  virtue  in  his 
fiction,  so  Shakespeare  in  this  play,  suggested  by 
recent  home  loss  and  tempered  by  his  sorrow, 
accents  the  dutiful  services  and  the  spirit  mourn- 
ings which  a  true  son  owes  a  good  father. 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 
Dublin. 

A  STRIKING  FACT. — In  searching  the  files  of 
the  Boston  Pilot,  newspaper,  I  came  across  the 
following,  in  the  issue  for  November  6,  1841, 
which  may  perhaps  interest  some  readers  of 
'N.&Q.':- 

"A  Sinking  Facl.—(¥rom  an  East  India  Corre- 
spondent.) Iu  March  last,  aa  I  was  repairing  to  the 
native  village  of  Buatom,  to  survey  a  bridge  which  was 
thrown  across*  the  road,  on  my  route  from  the  station  of 
Jellasore,  on  crossing  the  Soabunreeka  river,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a  number  of  human  skeletons, 
which  lay  scattered  in  various  directions  upon  the  white 
eands  adjacent  to  the  course  of  the  stream.  Upon 
inquiry  I  learned  that  these  unfortunate  relics  were  the 
remains  of  pilgrims,  who  were  on  their  road  to  the  great 
pagoda  at  Juggernaut,  and  had  been  drowned  two  even- 
ings before,  by  means  of  a  ferry-boat  sinking  with  th-m 
during  a  violent  north-wester.  Upon  my  approaching 
eevrral  of  theae  sad  vestiges  of  mortality,  I  perceived  th  it 
the  flesh  had  been  completely  devoured  from  the  bones 
by  Pariah  dogs,  vultures,  and  other  obscene  animals.  The 
only  portion  of  the  several  corpses  that  I  noticed  that 
remained  entire  »nd  untouched  were  the  bottoms  of  the 
feet  and  the  inside*  of  the  hands ;  and  this  extraordinary 
ciicuinstauce  immediately  brought  to  my  mind  that 
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remarkable  passage  recorded  in  the  second  book  of  Kings 
relating  to  the  death  and  ultimate  fate  of  Jeze.belf  who 
was,  as  to  her  body,  eaten  of  dogs,  and  nothing  remained 
of  her  but  '  the  palms  of  her  hinds  and  the  soles  of  her 
feet.'  The  former  narrative  may  afford  a  corroborative 
proof  of  the  rooted  antipathy  that  the  dog  has  to  prey 
upon  the  human  hands  and  feet.  Why  such  should  be 
the  case  remains  a  mystery.— London  Times." 

E.  P.  KEHOE. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

BATHING  MACHINES. — According  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  'Kentish  Traveller's  Companion' 
(Rochester,  1776)  bathing  machines  were  invented 
by  "Mr.  Benjamin  Beale,  a  Quaker,"  and  were 
first  used  at  Margate,  I  understand  (p.  119).  A 
minute  description  of  the  machine  is  given,  show- 
ing that  they  were  a  new  contrivance  at  the  date 
at  which  the  book  was  published.  The  hood  over 
the  door  facing  the  sea,  mentioned  in  the  descrip- 
tion, may  be  seen  on  machines  shown  on  any  old 
prints  representing  scenes  on  Margate  sands. 

L.  L.  K. 

"  CONCLURE."— Villon  ('  Gd.  Test,  Ballade  des 
Femmes  de  Paris  ')  uses  this  word  in  a  slang  sense, 
which  Littie*  does  not  notice,  and  in  which  I  do 
sot  remember  to  have  seen  it  used  elsewhere  :— 

Brettes,  Suysses,  n'y  sgavent  gueres, 

Ne  Gasconnes,  et  Tboulouzaines ; 

Du  Petit  Pont  deux  harangerea 

Les  concluront. 

Here   the  word  is  the  exact  equivalent    of   our 
"  shut  up."  W.  F.  WALLER. 

PATE  AND  ARBUTHNOT. — Readers  of  Mr.  G.  A. 
Aitken's  'Life  of  Arbuthnot '  will  remember  that  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  when  in  London  before  his  matricula- 
tion at  Oxford,  lived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  William 
Pate,  Swift's  "learned  woollen- draper."  Pate's 
letter  of  introduction  to  Charlett,  Master  of  Uni- 
versity, whose  rage  for  correspondence  with  eminent 
contemporaries  has  been  of  great  service  to 
posterity,  is  preserved  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  (xxv.  228).  It  is  perhaps 
worth  placing  on  permanent  record  in  '  N.  &  Q.': 

"8r,— I  wrote  to  you  by  the  last  Night's  Post,  but  how- 
ever I  could  not  suffer  the  Bearer  Mr  Arburthnott  to 
come  Empty  handed.  You  will  know  hia  Character  from 
Dr  Gregory  &  from  himself  soon  learn  his  Meritt.  I 
shall  say  no  more  but  that  he  will  deserve  all  ye  Kind- 
ness  you  can  show  him.  He  [is]  honest  &  discreet  &  in 
a  word  is  a  Gentleman  to  whom  you  may  allow  yor  Friend- 
ship as  he  has  Intirely  that  of 

Sr  yor  Affectionate  &  obl;ged  Serv« 

WILL:  PATE. 

London,  Octo:  3d  1694. 

C.  E.  D. 

"SAINT  CHRIST." — I  owe  it  to  DR.  BREWER  to 
inform  him  that  since  the  appearance  of  the  last 
note  on  •  Ventre-saint-gris '  (8th  S.  iii.  354)  I  have 
found  two  examples  of  a  mediaeval  juron  "  Par 
saint  Christ."  The  discovery — or  rather  redis- 
covery, for  at  the  pages  of  the  book  in  which  the 


oath  occurs  I  had  placed  marks  some  time  before 
the  controversy  arose— is  a  grave  rebuke  to  my 
forgetfulness,  and  brings  home  to  me  the  wisdom 
of  your  standing  epigraph.  The  examples  are  from 
the  romance  of  '  Huon  de  Bordeaux'  as  printed  in 
Guessard's  '  Anciens  Petes'  from  a  MS.  of  date 
c.  1250  :— 

Abe?,  dist  Karles,  tort  aves,  par  saint  Crist. 

L.  1437. 
Sire,  dist  Hues,  tort  aves,  par  saint  Crist. 

L.  2218. 

We  may  assume  that  the  trouvere  sounded  all 
the  letters  of  "Crist,"  but  the  disguise  of  this 
name  into  Gris  seems  to  me  as  feasible  as  that  of 
"  Dieu  "  into  Bieu,  Bleu,  &c.  As  "  Saint  Gris  " 
has  been  traced  back  to  1507  (see  8th  S.  ii.  398),  it 
is  therefore  important  to  know  if  the  same  oath  is 
repeated  in  the  two  fifteenth  century  MSS.  of  the 
poem.  F.  ADAMS. 

ILLEGITIMATE  STUARTS. — The  English  Bene- 
dictine convent  at  Pontoise  became  the  retreat, 
after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  of  a  natural  daughter 
of  Charles  1 1.  and  of  a  natural  daughter  of  James  II. 
The  former  was  Barbara  Fitzroy,  daughter  of 
Barbara  Villiers,  Lady  Castlemaine.  In  1721  she 
was  appointed  prioress  of  St.  Nicolas's  Hospital, 
Pontoise,  and  apprehending  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  foreigner  for  enjoying  this  post,  she  obtained 
letters  of  naturalization.  In  this  document,  pre- 
served in  the  national  archives  at  Paris,  she  ia 
styled  legitimatized  daughter  of  Charles  1 1.,  and 
is  called  by  Louis  XV.  "our  dear  cousin."  I 
cannot  ascertain  the  date  of  her  death.  Her  cousin, 
so  to  speak,  was  Arabella  Churchill,  niece  of  Marl- 
borough,  who  remained  in  the  convent  till  her 
death  in  1704,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  The 
abbess  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  these  semi- 
royal  ladies  was  Elizabeth  d'Abridcourt,  daughter 
of  Thomas  d'Abridcourt  by  Anna  Saunderf,  of 
Sutton  Court,  Middlesex.  She  was  elected  in  1689, 
and  James  II.  and  his  queen  were  present  at  her 
installation  in  1690.  See  '  Gallia  Christiana/  xi. 
292.  J.  G.  ALGER. 

"  LETTER-LEAD."— Etnenders  of  Shakspere  still 
use  the  long  Latin  ductus  litterarum  when  dis- 
cussing any  substitute  they  propose  for  a  word 
they  think  wrong  in  Shakspere's  text.  Surely 
the  time  has  come  for  an  English  equivalent  of  the 
Latin  phrase,  and  till  a  better  one  is  invented, 
I  propose  "  letter-lead."  F.  J.  FURNIVALL. 

ALLHALLOWS  THE  GREAT,  UPPER  THAMES 
STREET. — This  church,  as  mentioned  by  J.  C.  J, 
under  the  heading  of  '  Three-Decker'  (ante,  p.  292), 
is  about  to  be  destroyed  immediately.  The  pulpit 
and  desks  are  an  early  and  excellent  example  of 
what  in  later  days  has  been  called  a  "three- 
decker."  (Was  not  the  term  an  outcome  of  the 
Oxford  movement  ?) 
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I  quite  approve  of  the  suggestion  of  J.  C.  J.  a 
the  above  reference,  and  if  the  pulpit  desks  an 
sounding-board  could  be  preserved  at  South  Ken 
sington  it  would  be  most  desirable.  Will  not  Mr 
Walter  Besant  bring  eome  influence  to  bear  upon 
somebody  ?  Speaking  of  this  church,  he  says,  in 
his  delightful  book  '  London,'  1892,  p.  346  :— 

"  It  is  rich  in  wood  carvings ;  the  pulpit,  lavishl; 
adorned  with  precious  work,  ought  to  belong  to  som 
great  cathedral ;  it  has  got  a  screen  of  carved  wooc 
right  across  the  church  which  is  most  beautiful." 

And  he  goes  on  to  make  interesting  comment 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  pews. 

The  screen,  more  famous  than  the  pulpit,  i 
surely  not  to  be  wantonly  broken  up.  Whethe 
it  can  be  suitably  placed  in  the  church  o 
St.  Michael  Paternoster  Royal,  to  which  th< 
parishes  are  to  be  united,  I  do  not  know.  Per 
hapa  the  rector  or  one  of  the  lay  officials  of  one 
of  the  parishes  will  tell  us. 

I  was  in  the  church  a  few  years  ago  on  a  week- 
day, but  it  is  more  than  fifteen  'years  since  J 
attended  service  there.  I  regret  greatly  the  de- 
struction of  these  peaceful  quiet  City  churches,  with 
their  old-fashioned  services  ;  and  I  remember  with 
pleasure  that  I  visited  many  of  them  during  my 
three  years'  residence  in  London  about  1874  to 
1877.  E.  S.  N. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

"  DEAF." — This  adjective,  which  originally  con- 
tained a  diphthong,  and  subsequently  a  long  vowel, 
is  still,  like  leaf,  sheaf t  pronounced  with  long  e  in 
many  English  dialects  from  Scotland  to  Cornwall. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  correspondents  who  will  in- 
form me  by  post-card  whether  the  dialect  pro- 
nunciation in  their  own  district  is  deef  or  deff.  In- 
formation is  wanted  especially  for  the  midland, 
eastern,  and  south-eastern  counties.  The  sound 
seems  in  some  dialects  to  be  still  diphthongal ;  but 
all  the  dialect  glossaries  do  not  give  the  word. 
Address  Dr.  Murray,  Oiford.  J.  A.  H.  M. 

"DEAN":  "DENE."-!  should  be  glad  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  local  diffusion  of  the  word 
titan  or  dene,  with  notification  as  to  whether  it  is 
a  common  appellative,  as  in  the  "house  stands  at 
the  foot  of  a  small  dean  ";  or  is  used  only  in  proper 
names,  as  in  Castle  Eden  Dean,  Denholm  Dean, 
Jarrow  Dean,  Wilton  Dean  ;  or  only  in  composi- 

on,  as  Hassendean,  Horndean,  in  which  use  it  is 

often  indistinguishable  from  -den.     All  the  deans 

known  to  me  are  deep  wooded  vales  or  dells,  like 

Denholm    Dean  (the  Tempean  vale  of  my  own 

Idhood) ;  but  I  have  met  with  passages  in  which 


deans  or  denes  appear  to  be  not  wooded.  Is  the 
word  common  in  the  chalk  and  wealden  country  ? 
Communications  direct,  to  Dr.  Murray,  Oxford, 
will  oblige.  Negative  as  well  as  positive  testimony 
is  useful.  J.  A.  H.  M. 

"  SLEEPY  HOLLOW." — Please  give  the  origin  of 
the  phrase  "  Sleepy  Hollow."  W.  B. 

[It  is  used  by  Washington  Irving  to  indicate,  it  may  be 
supposed,  the  backwardness  and  supineness  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  he  depicts.] 

SIE  PAIN  PEVERELL,  CIRCA  1076.— I  shall  be 
glad  of  any  information  respecting  Sir  Pain,  who, 
the  Cottonian  MSS.  say,  was  "  auncient  bearer  to 
William  Conqueror."  J.  C. 

'FAUSTUS'  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE   GERMAN. 
— I  have  just  come  across  a  book  with  the  above 
title,  published  by  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row, 
1864.  It  is  called  "  A  Romance  in  Prose,"  and  on 
the  title-page  has  these  lines  : — 
Speed  tliee,  speed  thee, 
Liberty  lead  thee, 

Many  this  night  shall  hearken  and  heed  thee, 
Par  abroad, 
Demi-god, 

Who  shall  appal  thee  ! 
Javal,  or  devil,  or  what  else  we  call  thee. 

No  translator's  name  is  given,  but  the  translator 
addresses  a  few  forewords  to  the  public,  in  which 
he  claims  that  "  the  work  when  considered  as  a 
whole  is  strictly  moral."  It  has  some  very  vivid 
pictures  of  vice,  which  would,  I  think,  entitle  it  to 
:he  epithet  "  curious  "  in  the  catalogues  of  second- 
band  booksellers. 

The  Devil,  who  personally  conducts  Faustus, 
s  in  this  book  termed  Leviathan;  the  story  of 
Bishop  Hatto  is  transferred  to  an  unjust  judge, 
vhose  ill-gotten  guilders  become  rats,  which,  "  hot 
rom  hell,"  drive  him  into  a  stone  tower  in  the 
middle  of  the  Rhine,  and  there  eat  him  up  alive. 
An  odd  incident  is  that  where  Faustus  strolled  out 
with  the  Devil  in  Frankfort, 

but  found  the  people  modelled  after  so  unsightly  a 
-mttern,  with  such  ugly  figures  and  flat  features,  that  the 
)evil  owned  he  had  never  seen  them  equalled,  except  by 
he  inhabitants  of  an  English  town  called  N — ,  when 
iressed  in  their  Sunday's  best." 

I  am  very  desirous  of  knowing  who  were  the 
author  and  translator  of  this  work,  with  any  other 
particulars  respecting  it.  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

PARR  BRIDGE. — A  portion  of  the  property  com- 
irised  in  Bishop  King  and  Dr.  Edwards'*  Charity, 
Mham,  is  known  as  the  Parr  Bridge  Estate.  It 
ies  in  the  north-western  portion  of  the  parish,  just 
t  the  Hammersmith  boundary.  I  should  much 
ike  to  get  at  the  origin  of  the  name,  and  to 
ascertain  the  site  of  the  "  Bridge."  In  the  MS. 
ollection  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  is 

grant  to   one  "Master  Ralph  de  Ivingeho," 
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Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  of  one  acre  of  land  "  in  the 
village  of  Fulham,"  between  the  river  Thames  on 
the  west  and  the  watercourse  called  "  le  Perre  "  on 
the  south.  Possibly  "  le  Perre  "  =  Parr  of  later 
days.  What  does  "  le  Perre  "  mean  ;  and  what  is 
known  of  Ivingeho  or  Ivingho  ?  I  think  the 
"  watercourse  called  le  Perre  "  mu«t  have  been  the 
old  creek  which  entered  the  Thames  just  by 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  parish  at  this  point. 
Kindly  answer  direct.  OH  AS.  J.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

W.  H.  NIGHTINGALE.— Phillips,  in  his  *  Dic- 
tionary of  Biographical  Reference,'  mentions  this 
man  as  an  actor  and  imitator,  died  1841 ;  but  in 
this  case,  almost  alone,  gives  no  reference.  What 
is  known  concerning  Nightingale  ?  URBAN. 

MRS.  NICOL  was  fer  some  years,  1806-1834,  an 
ornament  of  the  Edinburgh  stage.  Where  can 
particulars  concerning  her  be  obtained  other  than 
those  supplied  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his  '  History  of 
the  Edinburgh  Stage '  ?  What  was  her  Christian 
name;  when  and  where  was  she  born;  when  and 
where  did  she  die  ?  URBAN. 

COMMA.— Canon  Taylor,  in  his  valuable  book  on 
'  The  Alphabet/  has  the  curious  statement,  "  The 
comma,  originally  a  hair-line,  as  the  name  implies, 
arose  out  of  [a  short  line]  the  mark  of  a  pause " 
(vol.  ii.  p.  190,  note  2).  Oould  he  possibly  imagine 
it  was  from  the  Latin  coma,  hair  ?  It  is  hard  to 
think  so;  but,  if  not,  what  is  meant  ? 

A,  SMYTHE  PALMER.  D.D. 

Woodford. 

HOLT=HILL. — Is  this  word  commonly  used  in 
this  sense  in  America  ?  I  only  know  it  in  com- 
mon use  here  in  the  phrase  "an  osier  holt." 
Tennyson  has  it  in  the  verse, — 

Of  withered  holt,  or  tiltb,  or  pasturage, 
and  this  meaning— or  that  of  some  kind  of  wood— is 
thp  only  one  attributed  to  it  by  Skeat  and  Taylor 
('  Concise  Eng.  Diet.*  and  'Words  and  Places'). 
Nares  explains  it  as  a  u  high  wood,"  and  thinks 
the  original  meaning  was  "  hill";  and  now  I  come 
across  the  following  in  Black  and  White  for 
August  26  :— 

"  HIB  house  [Mr.  Prank  Stockton's,  in  New  Jersey] 
—The  Holt— is  on  a  holt,  or  hill,  that  sweeps  the  horizon 
of  swelling  green  hills,  smiling  with  country  homes  of 
city  men  and  well-tilled  fields." 

Hence  my  query.  C.  C.  B. 

Epworth. 

'  MOSES'S  DESIGNS  OF  COSTUME/— Henry  Moses, 
a  well-known  engraver  to  the  British  Museum, 
to  whom  we  owe,  among  other  valuable  works,  a 
series  of  engravings  which  illustrate  the  earliest 
English  analysis  of  Goethe's  '  Faust '  (4to.  Lond., 
1820),  has  also  produced  a  series  of  designs  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  perfection  dealing  with 


modern  costume.  The  small  quarto  volume,  a  copy 
of  which  lies  before  me,  consists  of  twenty-nine 
plates,  and  was  published  by  H.  Setchel,  Covent 
Garden,  but  without  a  date.  I  should  like  to 
ascertain  its  precise  or  its  approximate  year  of 
publication.  H.  KREBS. 

Oxford. 

MONTROSE.— I  have  a  small  quarto  pamphlet 
of  fifteen  pages  with  the  following  title  :  "  The 
Scotch  Souldiers  speech  concerning  the  Kings 
coronation-oath.  Printed  in  the  Yeare  1647."  It 
has  a  woodcut  of  the  royal  arms  on  title-page,  but 
no  other  address  or  date  than  the  one  above  men- 
tioned. Who  was  the  author  of  this  speech ;  and 
was  it  ever  spoken  ?  I  have  also  a  reprint  of  the 
tract  (undated,  but  probably  of  last  century),  on 
the  title-page  of  which  it  is  stated  that  it  was 
written  by  Montrose  ;  and  in  a  preface  to  the 
reprint  it  is  implied  that  Montrose's  name  appeared 
on  the  original  tract.  However,  this  is  not  the 
case.  Was  the  original  printed  in  Scotland  ;  and 
is  the  tract  a  scarce  one  ?  C.  M. 

FOLK-LORE  :  RAVENS  CROSSING  THE  PATH. — 
Can  any  one  inform  me  what  is  the  significance  in 
popular  lore  of  one  or  more  ravens  or  crows  crossing 
the  path  ?  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  a  rhyme 
on  the  subject  that  I  must  have  heard  in  my  child- 
hood in  Yorkshire,  which  ran  somewhat  as  follows  i 
One  for  sorrow, 

Two  for  health, 

Three  for  a  marriage, 

Four  for  wealth. 

I  can  remember  no  more,  and  this  is  probably  a 
corrupt  version.     I  shall  be  very  glad  of  any  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  ATTICUS. 
[See  4'b  S.  xii.  327, 394  j  5'h  S.  i.  138,  236.] 

NURSERY  TALE  WANTED.— Can  any  reader 
give  the  full  title  and  the  name  of  publisher  of  a 
nursery  book  in  vogue  thirty  years  ago,  in  which 
the  principal  characters  were  called  "  Nut-cracker 
and  Sugar-dolly  "  ?  A.  T.  M. 

JOHN  GREEN,  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN. — Can  any 
of  your  readers  give  me  information,  or  references 
(wills,  &c  )  by  which  information  may  be  obtained, 
regarding  the  ancestors,  relations,  or  descendants 
of  John  Green,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1761,  said  to 
have  been  born  at  Beverley  about  1706,  ob.  1779. 
He  bore,  according  to  Burke,  three  bucks  trippant. 
What  right  had  he  to  them  ?  F.  W.  G. 

WILLIAM  HOARE,  R.A.,  OF  BATH.— I  should 
be  glad  to  know  more  of  this  "foundation  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy "  than  I  find  in  Bryan, 
Redgrave,  or  Evans's  catalogues.  Trying  to  identify 
some  portraits  by  him  in  the  original  drawings  in 
my  possession,  I  fail  to  find  any  of  his  work 
either  in  the  British  Museum,  Diploma,  or  National 
Galleries,  while  at  South  Kensington  Museum 
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there  is  but  a  much  skyed,  small  portrait  of  a  decide  that  the  printers  have  changed  tw  into  scv. 
woman.  Thanks  to  Mr.  A.  Graves,  I  am  aware  The  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger  copies  this  mistake.  Is 
that,  inter  alia,  he  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  it  found  in  all  the  editions  ?  It  is  unimportant, 

Artists  in  1762  "  a  picture  intended  to  be  given  ' *  -  «»—»-*••—  »• :- 

Bath    Hospital."     This    and    other 


to  the  Bath  Hospital."  This  and  other  ex- 
amples of  his  fine  works  may  still  be  in  or  about 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  where  he  worked,  and 
so  enable  me  to  trace  my  drawings  to  a  name.  A 
Royal  Academician  exhibiting  twenty-five  pictures 
in  London— at  the  Free  Society,  the  Society  of 
Artists,  and  Royal  Academy— and  being  all  but 
unrepresented  in  the  national  collections,  is,  I  hope, 
not  common.  HAROLD  MALET,  Colonel. 

FLEMISH  BRASS.— In  St.  John's  Church,  Mar- 
gate, is  a  brass,  or  fragment  of  a  brass,  of  the 
description  known  as  Flemish.  It  is  a  quadri- 
lateral plate,  measuring  twenty-eight  inches  by  nine, 
and  containing  a  pattern  of  grapes  and  vine  leaves, 
a  coat  of  arms  in  the  centre,  and  a  scroll  bearing  an 
inscription  in  Dutch.  This  brass  re  not  mentioned 
in  Huinea's  '  Manual,'  but  was  discovered  under 


except  as  illustrating  how  mistakes  can  creep  in. 

M.  R. 


JUVENILE  AUTHORS. — In  1809  was  published 
a  volume  with  the  title,  '*  Prioritise  :  or,  Essays 
and  Poems  on  various  Subjects,  Religious,  Moral, 
and  Entertaining,  by  Connop  Thirlwall,  eleven 
years  of  age."  This  volume  was  in  after  years  a 
source  of  much  annoyance  to  its  author,  who, 
when  he  had  become  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  took 
every  opportunity  of  buying  up  copies  and  destroy- 
ing them.  Did  any  copy  escape  the  bishop's 
search?  What  similar  instances  of  precocity  in 
authorship  can  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  refer  to  ? 

F.  JARRATT. 


GEORGE  GREY  OF  BRANCEPETH. — It  is  said 
that  besides  Anthony  (afterwards  Earl  of  Kent), 
George  Grey  had  five  daughters.  One  of  these, 
Margery,  married  Richard  Wright,  and  her 

the  pews  at  the  restoration  of  the  church.     Can  I  daughter  Dorothy  married  Ralph  Collingwood,  of 

any  brass  collector  inform  me  what  was  the  date  |  East  Ditchburne,  ancestor  of  Lord  Collingwood. 

of  this  discovery,  what  is  the  blazon  of  the  shield, 

and  what  are  the  words  of  the  inscription  in  Dutch 


and  English  ? 


H.  T.  G. 


TOTTENHAM  HIGH  CROSS. — What  proofs  are 
there  for  and  against  the  fact  of  this  being  one  of 
the  Eleanor  crosses  ?  Is  there  any  accurate  list 
of  these  croeses  in  existence  ?  W.  B.  GERISH. 

Great  Yarmouth. 

HORNS.— In  Mr.  Kipling's  last  book,  (Many 
Inventions,'  the  immediate  cause  of  a  murder  in 
barracks  is  given  as  the  following.  The  libertine 
shouts  out  to  the  injured  husband,  "  Ullo,  sarjint, 
'are  they  pushed  your  'eltnet  off  yet?"  and  the 
sergeant  snatches  up  a  rifle,  with  an  oath,  and  shoots 
him.  This  passage  is  obscure  to  many  readers,  as 


Where  can  I  find  particulars  of  the  other  four 
daughters,  if  they  married  ?  I  think  there  may 
be,  through  them,  a  further  Northumbrian  con- 
nexion. B.  FLORENCE  SCARLETT. 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN'S  EPITAPH, 
ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 

(8»hS.  iv.  261.) 

In  his  lengthy  query,  or  rather  critical  ii 
the  RKV.  DR.  SIMPSON  seems  to  imply  a  certain  lack 
of  fulness  in  the  section  relating  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  chap.  xiii.  of  'The  Master  Masons  to 
the  Crown  of  Scotland.'  The  author  is  of  opinion 


I  have  ascertained  by  inquiry  ;  but  it  appears  ob-  that  some  such  suggestion  may  well  apply  to  the 

viously  to  refer  to  the  horns  supposed  to  grow  on  whole  of  chap.  xiii.     The  plan  and  scope  of  the 

the  head  of  a  cuckold.     If  this  is  so,  is  it  a  fact  work,   and  especially  the  needful   sense  of  pro- 

that  this  idea  is  still  a  living  one  among  people  portion,  made  it  necessary  to  curtail  the  last  two 


generally,  or  in  the  army  in  particular  ?  I  have 
never  met  with  it  except  in  literature  two  or  three 
centuries  old  ;  but  Mr.  Kipling  is  not  likely  to 
have  inserted  it  without  authority.  Further  I  should 
like  to  know  what  is  the  origin  of  the  notion,  and 
if  it  is  exclusively  medieval.  I  do  not  remember 
it  in  classical  literature.  Another  meaning  is 
attached  to  CORNUA  PAUPERI. 


chapters.  After  all,  the  book  mainly  deals  with 
Scotland.  Yet  chap.  xiii.  is  capable  of  expan- 
sion into  a  separate  volume,  illustrated  from  con- 
temporary London  records.  DR.  SIMPSON  himself 
twice  takes  this  course  by  (1)  quoting  from  Chapter 
MSS.  under  date  Oct.  15,  1789,  and  then  (2) 
giving  Dugdale's  statement  as  to  the  inscription  to 
Sir  C.  Wren,  "  in  raised  letters  of  metal,  immedi- 
tely  above  the  iron  gates  leading  into  the  choir." 
Chambers  and  other  past  writers  apparently  con- 
nect Robert  Mylne  with  this  slab  of  marble  above 


LAMB'S  *  DISSERTATION  ON  ROAST  PIG.'— An 

autograph  of  this  famous  essay  is  given  in  Mr.        „____ 

R.  H.  Shepherd's  edition  of  '  Elia,'  published  by  the  iron  gates,  and  these  raised  letters  of  metal. 

Chatto  A  Windus  in   1878.     Comparing  it  with  This  connexion  is  also  a  tradition  in  the  family, 

the  printed  copy,  I  find  that  in  the  first  sentence  The  eye  could  not  fail  to  rest  on  the  famous  words, 

"seventy "  is  given  for  Charles  Lamb's  "twenty."  conspicuous    above  the  heads    of    the   thousand 

Compare  the  t  of  to  in  the  same  line,  and  you  will  worshippers,  hung  aloft,  as  it  were,  in  mid  air, 
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"  Si  monumentum  requiris,  circumspice."     Robert 
Mylne  made  Wren's  epitaph  known  of  all  men. 

He  may  or  may  not  have  previously  taken  part 
in  the  composition  of  the  inscription  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  crypt.  I  have  a  box  fall  of  papers  and 
original  MSS.  relating  to  St.  Paul's  during  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  which  may,  and  probably  does, 
contain  further  information  on  this  and  kindred 
matters ;  but  in  the  pressure  of  work  connected 
with  the  preparation  of  ( The  Master  Masons,' 
it  has  been  impossible  to  carefully  examine  docu- 
ments not  intended  to  be  printed  in  the  text. 
Meanwhile  I  note  DR.  SIMPSON  has  a  ready  com- 
mand of  dates,  derived  from  the  Chapter  archives, 
tending  to  simplify  all  inquiry.  Thus  Robert 
Mylne  could  not  have  personally  been  acquainted 
with  Sir  0.  Wren's  eldest  son.  K.  S.  MTLNE. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  frequently  quoted  error 
in  the  last  sentence  of  Wren's  epitaph  has  now 
been  gibbeted  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  A  good  many  years 
ago  I  well  remember  reading  for  the  first  time  the 
inscription  to  the  memory  of  Wren  over  the  north 
transept  door  of  St.  Paul's  and  making  a  mental 
note  of  the  words,  "Si  monumentum  requiris, 
circumspice."  Some  little  time  afterwards,  while 
the  words  were  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  saw  them 
quoted  in  a  paper  or  magazine  article  by  a  writer 
of  repute,  whose  name  I  now  forget,  but  this  time 
the  word  "quseris"  was  given  instead  of  "requiris." 
I  began  to  wonder  if  I  had  not  caught  my  memory 
in  the  act  of  playing  me  false,  I  did  not  feel  at 
all  easy  about  it,  and  so  on  the  first  opportunity 
I  paid  a  second  visit  to  St.  Paul'?.  It  was  with  a 
eense  of  relief  that  I  again  beheld  the  original 
inscription.  This  time  I  also  made  a  point  of 
visiting  the  grave  of  the  great  architect  in  the 
crypt,  and  thus  made  doubly  sure  that  the  word 
"  requiris  "  was  correct.  I  have  many  times  seen 
the  inscription  quoted  since,  but  could  never 
imagine  why  the  word  "quseris"  invariably  ap- 
peared instead  of  "requiris." 

It  would  be  a  very  interesting  "  hunt "  to  trace 
this  error  to  its  source  and  also  to  gibbet  the 
copyists  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that 
the  usually  reliable  Murray's  '  Handbook  to  Lon- 
don' (ed.  1879),  on  p.  115,  inserts  the  word 
"  quseris"  in  the  inscription.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Southend-on-Sea. 


'ANNIE  LAURIE'  (8th  S.  iv.  249).— The  follow 
ing  is  from  Allan  Cunningham's  '  Songs  of  Scot- 
land '  (iil  256)  :— 

"  I  found  this  song  in  the  little  Ballad  Book  collected 
and  edited  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  Scottish  literature  ia 
largely  indebted,  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  of  Haddam. 
It  is  accompanied  by  the  following  notice :  Sir  Robert 
Laurie,  first  Bironet  of  the  Maxwelton  family,  created 
March  27, 1685,  by  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Eiddell 
of  Minto,  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom 
Anne  was  much  celebrated  for  her  beiuty,  and  made  a 
conqueet  of  Mr.  Douglas  of  Fingland,  who  is  said  to  have 


composed  the  following  verses  under  an  unlucky  star, 
"or  the  lady  married  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Craigdarroch." 

Is  Findlater  a  misreading  of  the  territorial 
name  Fingland?  The  latter  I  find  in  Keith 
Johnston's  'Atlas,'  within  no  great  distance  of 
Maxwelltown,  as  it  is  there  spelt. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

Had  not  the  question  under  this  head  been 
asked,  it  is  very  probable  a  note  on  the  subject, 
made  by  me  some  time  ago,  would  have  remained 
among  other  jottings,  without  seeing  the  light. 
This  song  originally  consisted  of  two  double  verses, 
and  was  composed  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
by  a  Mr.  Douglas,  in  praise  of  Anna,  the  lovely 
daughter  of  Robert  Laurie,  said  to  be  the  first 
baronet  of  Maxwelton,  an  estate  beautifully 
situated  in  Dumfriesshire.  Doubtless  the  beauties 
of  the  spot  and  the  loveliness  of  the  subject  in- 
spired : — 

Maxwelton  banks  are  bonnie 

Where  early  fa's  the  dew, 

Where  me  and  Annie  Laurie 

Made  up  the  promise  true. 

Like  many  before  and  after  Douglas,  the  so-called 
promise  did  not  turn  out  "  true,"  as  this  gentleman 
married  another. 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  copy  of  the  last  will  of 
"  Anna  "  was  shown,  among  other  local  antiquities, 
at  Dumfries,  the  date  being  1711.  The  song  as 
popularly  known  and  sung  consists  of  three  double 
verses,  and  is  altogether  superior  in  style  and 
finish  to  its  prototype ;  in  fact,  the  last  verse  is 
hardly  excelled  in  the  world  of  poetic  song  :— 

Like  dew  on  the  gowan  lying 

Is  the  fa'  o*  her  fairy  feet, 

And  like  winds  in  summer  sighing, 

Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet,  &c. 

The  authorship  of  this  song  was  a  mystery  till  a 
year  or  so  ago,  when  Lady  John  Scott,  of  Lauder- 
dale,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  a  Dumfries  newspaper, 
acknowledging  that  she  was  the  composer  of  the 
air  and  wrote  the  most  of  the  modern  words. 

ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS,  F.R.H.S. 
Fairfield,  Poundfald,  near  Swansea. 

1  The  Reader's  Handbook,'  p.  40,  states  the  song 
of '  Annie  Laurie '  to  have  been  written  by  William 
Douglas,  of  Finland,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, hero  of  the  song  "William  was  a  wanton 
wag."  This  account  is  confirmed  by  'The  True 
Story  of  Annie  Laurie,  the  Heroine  of  the  famous 
Song,'  by  Frank  Pope  Humphreys,  in  the  columns- 
of  the  Weekly  Scotsman,  Jan.  14,  which  shows 
that  the  Rev.  Sir  Emilius  Bayley  Laurie,  Bart.,  had 
produced  to  the  writer  of  that  article  a  letter 
received  from  a  friend  of  his  in  1889,  containing  a 
statement  made  on  Aug.  30,  1854,  by  a  Mrs.  Clark 
Douglas,  who  was  then  in  her  ninety -seventh  year, 
to  the  effect  that  the  song  of  '  Annie  Laurie '  had 
been  written  by  her  grandfather,  Douglas  of  Fin- 
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land,  when  he  was  desperately  in  love  with  the 
heroine  ;  but  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  suit, 
and  Annie  Laurie  married  Alexander  Ferguson  of 
Craigdarrock.  The  song  originally  consisted  of 
two  verses,  and  it  is  not  known  who  wrote  the 
additional  verse.  The  music  is  modern,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  composed  by  Lady  John  Scott, 
aunt  by  marriage  to  the  present  Duke  of  Buccleucb. 
Annie  Laurie,  born  at  Maxwelton  Dec.  16,  1682, 
was  a  daughter  of  Robert  Laurie,  created  a  baronet 
1685.  The  sixth  and  last  baronet  in  the  direct 
line  was  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Laurie,  K.C.B.,  who 
died  with  issue  surviving  in  1848  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Sir  John  Robert  Emilius  Bayley,  Bart.,  being  a 
grandson  of  Anne  Wortley  Montagu  Laurie,  a 
sister  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Laurie,  who  married 
John  Minet  Fector,  Esq.,  assumed  by  royal  licence 
the  name  of  Laurie,  in  lieu  of  Bayley,  in  1887, 
having  succeeded  to  the  Maxwelton  property,  but 
not,  of  course,  to  the  baronetcy  of  1685,  which 
since  1848  has  remained  in  abeyance. 

F.  BROOKSBANK  GARNETT. 
4,  Argyll  Road,  W. 

BBRWICK-UPOS-TWEED  (8th  S.  iv.  288).—  There 
is  no  book  known  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed  which 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  families  of  its  leading 
citizens.  Fuller's  '  History  '  is  quite  antiquated, 
and  of  no  use  whatever.  Scott's  large  but  badly 
arranged  and  ill-digested  '  History/  published  five 
or  six  years  ago,  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the 
history  of  the  town  previously  inaccessible.  There 
are  in  its  pages  numerous  references  to  the  older 
families  and  lists  of  householders  in  the  olden  time. 
The  Guild  Books  of  the  Corporation  contain  lists 
of  freemen  since  the  time  of  James  I.  or  soon 
thereafter.  These  can  be  seen  by  arrangement  at 
the  Town  Clerk's  Office.  QUIDNUNC. 

Scott's  '  History  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,'  pub- 
lished by  Elliot  Stock  (in  1889,  I  think),  is  a  large 
and  elaborate  work  which  may  perhaps  contain 
information  useful  to  your  correspondent. 

W.  E.  WILSON. 

NAME  or  THE  QUEEN  (8th  S.  ii.  168,  217).— 
The  following  extract  from  Charles  Greville's 

Diary/  under  date  Dec.  24,  1819,  and,  therefore, 
when  Princess  (now  Queen)  Victoria  was  exactly 
seven  months  old,  bears  upon  the  point  raised  :  — 

"The  Duke  of  Kent  gave  the  name  of  Alexandria  to 

i  daughter  in  compliment  t  )  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

ie  was  to  have  had  the  name  of  Georgians,  but  the 
naisted  upon  Alexandria  being  her  first  name. 
Regent  sent  for  Lieven  the  Russian  Ambaseador 


anu  made  mm 


anu  mae  mm  a  great  many  compliments  (en  le  persi- 
)  on  the  Emperor's  bein*  god-father,  but  informed 
him  that  the  name  of  Georgiana  could  be  second  to  no 
it  atVl""        C0untry'  and  tner«fore  she  could  not  bear 

It  was  accordingly  as  "Alexandria  Victoria" 
tnat  the  infant  princess  was  bapt;zed  on  June  24, 

POLITICIAN. 


FLORIO'S  '  MONTAIGNE  '  (8th  S.  iv.  264).— MR, 
A.  L.  MAYUEW'S  note  will,  I  trust,  impress  on 
some  one  the  need  there  is  for  an  edition  of  this 
work  which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  modern 
scholarship.  Mere  reprints  are  of  little  value — 
sometimes,  indeed,  worse  than  useless. 

If  any  one  desires  to  know  how  books  of  this 
kind  ought  not  to  be  reproduced,  I  would  bid 
him  look  at  any  of  the  reissues  of  Burton's  ( Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy  '  which  have  appeared  during 
the  nineteenth  century. 

I  have  myself  entertained  for  many  years  the 
hope  of  editing  an  edition  of  the  '  Anat.  Mel.1 
which  should  not  be  absolutely  worthless,  but  have 
been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  project.  No  one 
could  do  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner  unless  he  was 
near  the  British  Museum  or  the  Bodleian.  The 
latter  place  is  much  to  be  preferred,  for  therein 
exist  still  the  identical  volumes  from  which  Demo- 
critus  Junior  made  his  wonderful  collections. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

CARING  FAIR  (8th  S.  iv.  168,  312).— Care- 
Sunday  is  correctly  explained  in  the  'New  English 
Dictionary.'  Care  is  an  English  word.  The 
O.H.G.  kara,  with  precisely  the  same  sense,  is 
merely  cognate.  Kar-woche  (care- week)  was  so 
called  because  that  week  contained  kar-fritag  (care- 
Friday).  Care  does  not  mean  "  the  fine  or  penalty," 
&c.,  but  simply  trouble,  suffering,  i.  e.,  the  Passion 
itself.  It  is  curious  that  Englishmen  cannot  seize 
the  sense  of  English  words. 

WALTER  W.  SKBAT. 

Some  interesting  information  concerning  these 
fairs,  which  are,  I  suppose,  held  on,  or  rather  about, 
Care  Sunday  (i.  e.t  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent),  and 
the  custom  of  eating  boiled  peas  at  that  time,  may 
be  found  in  l  N.  &  Q./  5th  S.  vii.  329, 415. 

In  '  Congleton  Corporation  Cash  Book  ;  occurs 
the  following  curious  entry,  which  illustrates  the 
subject  :— 

11 1633.  Bestowed  on  Dr.  Dodd,  Rector  of  Astbury,  on 
Care  Sunday,  in  Wine,  Sugar,  and  Beer,  01.  2*.  lid. 
This  custom  of  treating  the  Rector  of  Astbury  on  that 
day  continued  until  1773,  when  they  had  a  suit  with  the 
Rector  for  the  nomination  to  the  chapel,  in  which  they 
cast  him  with  coat?/' 

Until  within  recent  years  the  town  of  Congleton, 
in  Cheshire,  was  merely  a  chapelry  taken  from 
the  large  parish  of  Astbury,  and  within  the 
memory  of  man,  half  the  fees  were  claimed  by  the 
rector  of  Astbury,  at  that  time  a  very  valuable 
living.  On  one  occasion  the  clerk,  who  was  quite 
a  character  in  his  way,  carried  them  over  in  the 
copper  coinage  of  the  realm. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourns  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

ETYMOLOGY  OF  "COACH"  (8">  S.  iv.  141, 184, 
222,  283).— May  I  direct  L.  L.  K.'s  attention  to 
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one  point  on  which  his  knowledge  is  behind  time  ? 
He  says,  at  p.  185,  that  Diez  "  may  have  some- 
thing  by  means  of  which  he  may  be  able  to 

prove,"  &c.,  and  at  p.  223  that  Diez  "  will  be 
glad  "  to  learn  something.  These  are  very  ques- 
tionable statements,  for  the  great  philologer  is  in 
the  other  world,  having  died  in  1876.  If  living 
now,  he  would  be  in  his  hundredth  year. 

F.  ADAMS. 

Voltaire,  in  his'Me'moires  Ecrits  par  Lui-meme' 
(p.  205),  says  :— 

"  Notre  grand  marin  Berrier  ci-devant  Lieutenant  de 
Police  a  Paris  et  qui  a  pass£  de  ce  poste  a  celui  de 
Secretaire  d'Etat  et  Ministre  des  Mers  s>ms  jamais  avoir 
vu  d'autre  flotte  que  la  Galiote  de  St.  Cloud  et  le  cocbe 
d'Auxerre,"  &c. 

Pepys's  'Diary,'  May  3,  1660,  "Which  done, 
the  commanders  all  came  on  board,  and  the  council 
sat  in  the  coach  (the  first  council  of  war  that  had 
been  in  my  time),"  &c.;  and  again,  May  4,  "After 
supper  at  the  table  in  the  coach  my  lord,"  &c. 

In  what  part  of  the  ship  was  the  coach  ?  Can 
the  name  be  derived  from  the  cabin  of  the  French 
canal  boat  (coche\  which  it  appears  was  occasionally 
elaborately  ornamented  ?  J.  C. 

Temple. 

TENERIFFE  OR  TBNERIFB  (8th  S.  iii.  469  ;  iv.  37, 
133,  213).— I  willingly  respond  to  the  inquiry  of 
your  always  readable  and  interesting  correspondent 
KILLIGREW  as  to  the  "system"  on  which  I,  more  or 
less  unskilfully,  tried  to  represent  the  Spanish 
pronunciation  of  "Tenerife."  In  an  off-hand  reply 
about  a  single  word  my  only  concern  was  to  be 
intelligible  and  brief,  and  I  did  not  pause  either 
to  construct  or  to  refer  to  a  "system."  If,  how- 
ever, I  may  be  said  to  have  unreflectingly  used  a 
system,  KILLIGBEW  will  find  it  in  Walker's  (John) 
1  Pronouncing  Dictionary '  of  English  (B.  H. 
Smart's  revised  edition  is  of  1836),  in  which  a  —  the 
vowel  sound  in  "  gate,"  and  ee  =  the  vowel  sound 
in  "  meet." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  add  a  point  that  I  for- 
got at  the  moment  of  writing.  The  English  way 
of  dividing  a  word  into  syllables  is,  in  some  cases, 
different  from  the  Spanish.  An  Englishman  would, 
I  imagine,  until  taught  to  the  contrary,  naturally 
write  and  pronounce  the  Spanish  name  as  Ten-er 
if-e.  An  educated  Spaniard  would,  on  the  con 
trary,  divide  the  word  into  Te-ne  ri-fe ;  a  dis- 
tinction at  first  blush  slight,  but  which  extends 
beyond  the  writing  into  the  pronunciation  ;  or,  to 
speak  perhaps  more  accurately,  from  the  pronuncia 
don  into  the  writing.  JOHN  W.  BONE. 

Birkdale. 

ITALIAN  IDIOM  (8th  S.  ii.  445,  498  ;  iii.  37,  171, 
289,  414  ;  iv.  56,  111,  250).— MR.  INGLEBY  now 
charges  me  with  rashness  in  pitting  an  Italian 
governess  against  two  equerrie?,  one  of  them,  at 
least,  a  royal  equerry  and  an  Italian.  That  I  was 


guilty  of  no  rashness  is,  I  think,  best  shown  by 
MR.  INGLEBY'S  having  virtually  conceded  (I  say 
'  virtually,"  because  MR.  INGLEBY  speaks  as 
though  he  were  unaware  of  it)  all  that  the 
governess  and  myself  ever  maintained.  What 
she  and  I  maintained  was  (1;  that  the  correct  formal 
mode  of  addressing  royalty  in  Italy  is  with  voi;  and 
(2)  that  no  Italian  would  use  "  Vostra  Maesta  !" 
as  a  vocative,  or  say  "  Spero  che  vuole." 

With  regard  to  (1),  it  is  very  easy  to  convict  MR. 
INGLEBY  out  of  his  own  mouth.  In  his  first  note 
(8tta  S.  ii.  498)  he  eaya :  "  I  should  have  thought 
that  to  have  addressed  a  king  as  voi,  so  far  from 
being  correct,  would  have  ensured  the  speaker 
being  shown  the  door";  and  in  his  second  note 
(8th  S.  iii.  171),  "It  will,  therefore,  appear  that  I 
was  correct  in  stating  that  a  king  would  never  be 
addressed  as  voi";  whilst  in  his  fourth  and  last 
note  (8th  S.  iv.  Ill),  in  direct  contradiction  to 
these  two  statements,  he  says,  "  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  [MR.  YOUNG]  is  perfectly  correct  when  he 
states  that  on  formal  occasions  it  is  customary  to 
use  voi."  MR.  INGLEBY  does,  indeed,  attempt  to 
escape  out  of  his  difficulty  by  two  back  doors  ;  for 
first  he  says  that  it  was  never  his  intention  to  raise 
the  question  of  "  the  formal  mode  of  addressing  a 
biDg» — as  if  either  MR.  YODNG  or  myself  (who 
started  the  question  incidentally)  could  by  any 
possibility  have  been  understood  to  treat  of  any 
other  mode  of  addressing  him;  and,  secondly, 
MR.  INGLEBY  now  maintains  that  if  the  voi  is  used 
formally  it  is  only  when  the  king  is  first  addressed, 
and  that  afterwards  the  third  person  is  exclusively 
used  to  him  ;  and  yet  he  has  no  other  ground 
for  this  statement  than  the  two  short  Italian 
sentences  of  which  I  have  exposed  the  incorrect- 
ness, and  which,  as  I  shall  show  further  on,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  to  have  been  inaccurately  re- 
ported. Occasional  lapses  into  the  third  person 
there  may  very  likely  still  be,  as  there  were  in 
olden  time,  but,  strictly  speaking,  they  would  be 
incorrect,  and  are  to  be  ascribed  to  carelessness 
rather  than  to  a  set  purpose. 

With  regard  to  (2),  MR.  INGLEBY  virtually  allows 
that  the  Italian  governess  and  myself  are  right  in 
our  grammatical  criticisms  when  he  says  that  the 
words  "  were  not  intended  to  be  put  into  writing/' 
and  that  "colloquial  language  is  often  ungram- 
matical."  For  what  can  this  mean  but  that  the 
Italian  royal  equerry  converses  in  such  a  slipshod 
way  as  to  make  two  very  gross  grammatical  mis- 
takes in  two  phrases  of  which  one  contains  four 
and  the  other  three  words  ?  And  yet  I  am  sure 
that  this  gentleman  would  be  very  much  shocked  if 
he'were  to  learn  that  he  ia  supposed  to  have  used 
"  Vostra  Maesta  !  "  as  a  vocative  and  "  vuole  "  (in 
"  spero  che  vuole  ")  instead  of  "  voglia  "  or  "  vorra." 
My  own  conviction  is  that  his  words  passed  through 
the  hands  of  some  English  person  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  Italian  before  they  found  their 
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way  into  the  columns  of  *  N.  &  Q.,'  and  that  to 
this  the  gross  mistakes  are  due.  I  say  "  English 
person,"  because  ''Vostra  Maesta !"  is  so  thoroughly 
English,  being  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  "  Your 
Majesty  "  which  an  Englishman  is  obliged  to  use 
even  as  a  vocative.  At  all  events,  we  have  taught 
MR.  INGLKBY  a  lesson;  for  he  himself,  in  his  las! 
note,  has  substituted  the  correct  "  Maesta  !  "  anc 
no  longer  uses  the  "  Vostra." 

In  conclusion,  when  I  said  "  the  use  of  voi  is 
now  gaining  ground  among  the  members  of  the 
higher  aristocracy  in  Italy,"  I  meant,  of  course,  in 
these  parts  of  Italy  in  which  the  third  person  had 
hitherto  been  employed  by  the  nobles  as  well  as 
by  the  middle  classes,  and  not,  as  MR.  INGLEBY 
understands  me,  where  voi  has  always  been  in 
habitual  use.  F.  CHANCE. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  written,  a  further 
note  from  MR.  YOUNG  has  appeared  at  the  last 
reference.  This  note  almost  entirely  consists  of 
the  translation  of  a  note  by  Prof.  Biagi,  of  Flo- 
rence, which  I  would  much  rather  have  seen  in  its 
original  Italian.  In  this  note,  both  the  original 
question  of  the  idiom  voi  avevi,  &c.t  and  the  mode 
of  addressing  royalty  in  Italy  are  treated,  the 
former  at  much  length.  But,  as  I  here  treat  of 
the  latter  question  only,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
at  some  future  time  to  make  a  brief  reply  to  the 
voi  avevi  part  of  Prof.  Biagi's  note.  The  Professor 
entirely  agrees  with  me  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
voi  in  formal  addresses  to  the  king,  and  to  the 
use  of  lei  in  conversation  with  him  (see  my  last 
note,  ante,  p.  56).  The  only  point  in  which  he  con- 
travenes my  views  is  when  he  says  :  "  The  usual 
vocative  form  is  Vostra  Maesta."  But  here  there 
is  some  little  obscurity  in  the  Professor's  language, 
and  later  on  he  speaks  of  the  vocative  as  being 
"Maesta  or  Vostra  Maesta"  thus  giving  the 
greater  prominence  to  the  form  which  I  defend. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  case  at  Florence  (if, 
indeed,  Prof.  Biagi  was  born  and  educated  at  Flo- 
rence, as  to  which  I  have  some  doubts),  at  Siena,  at 
any  rate— where  equally  good,  and  perhaps  more 
idiomatic  Italian  is  spoken— the  Italian  governess 
who  has  helped  me  maintains  that  Maesta  alone 
is  used  as  the  vocative. 

HERALDRY  (8th  S.  Hi.  247,  455,  492  ;  iv.  75, 
236).— Three  greyhounds  courant  are  the  arms  of 
the  Mauleverer  family,  formerly  of  Wochersome 
and  Arncliffe  Hill,  Northallerton,  Yorkshire.  The 
blazon  i*,  Sable,  three  greyhounds  in  pile  courant 
arg,  collared  or  (Mauleverer  of  Wochersome). 
2.  On  a  fess  gules  in  chief  three  torteaux  (Colville 
3  A/..,  a  maunche  or  (Conyers  of  Sock- 
buro).  4.  Ermine,  on  a  fess  gules  three  escallops 

(Ingram  of  Arncliffe).  5.  On  a  cross,  quarter 
pierced,  five  cinquefoils  vert  (Hodgkinaon  of 
Preston).  6.  Arg  ,  an  eagle  displayed  sa.  ( Wilber- 


force  of  Gainsborough).  Crest,  a  maple  leaf 
springing  from  a  trunk,  all  proper.  Motto,  "  En 
Dieu:  ma:  foi." 

The  name  Mauleverer  is  said  to  mean  Malus- 
Leporarius,  or  the  bad  hare-hunter,  which  name 
was  given  to  the  founder  of  the  family  from  his 
having  tried  to  course  with  three  greyhounds 
coupled  together,  which  not  unnaturally  resulted 
in  their  being  strangled.  The  greyhounds  in  their 
coat  are  a  canting  allusion  to  the  supposed  mean- 
ing of  the  name.  The  earliest  mention  of  these 
arms  occurs  in  an  (  Heraldic  Roll  of  the  Reign  of 
Ed.  II.,1  edited  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  (p.  96), 
where  Sir  William  Mauleverer  has  attributed  to 
him,  "de  argent  a  Hi  leverers  de  goules."  He 
would  be  one  of  the  Allerton  line,  who  generally 
bore  the  colours  reversed.  In  the  same  roll 
(p.  94)  a  Sir  John  Mauleverer  has  for  his  bear- 
ings, "de  gules  a  la  chef  de  or  a  un  baston 
go  bonne  de  argent  et  de  azure."  In  1584  the 
Mauleverers  of  Allerton  quartered  these  arms. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  these  last-mentioned  Maule- 
verers were  the  main  line.  They  descended  from 
a  certain  William  Mauleverer,  whose  son  Richard 
founded  the  priory  at  Allerton  Mauleverer,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  Most  probably  they  came  from 
Maulevrier,  near  La  Chollet,  on  the  Loire,  in  La 
Vendee,  which  Henry  II.  inherited  from  his  father 
Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou. 

There  were  some  of  the  family  living  in  Anjou 
as  late  as  1200,  when  King  John  gave  William 
Mauleverer  licence  to  marry  his  sister  Emma  to 
Reginald,  son  of  Reginald  de  Castro  (' Rotuli 
Chartarum,'  70).  There  is  another  Mauleverer  on 
the  Seine,  near  Chaudebec,  in  Normandy,  whence 
they  may  possibly  have  sprung.  Besides  the  Allerton 
Mauleverers,  there  was  another  family  of  the  same 
name  settled  at  an  early  period  at  Beamsley,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  They  founded  a 
chantry  in  Bolton  Priory,  where  they  were  buried 
in  an  upright  position.  Like  the  Arncliffe  family, 
they  bore  a  black  field  in  their  coat,  which  renders 
it  probable  that  they  were  their  immediate  an- 
cestors. The  earliest  ancestor  of  the  Arncliffe  Maule- 
verers appears  to  be  William,  son  of  Robert 
Mauleverer,  who  held  land  at  Potter  Newton  in 
1333.  It  is  all  but  certain  he  was  a  scion,  mediate 
or  immediate,  of  the  Allerton  Mauleverer  house, 
probably  through  the  Beamsley  line,  though  there 
is  no  direct  prcof  of  the  fact.  The  arms  of  the 
two  families  were  very  similar,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  tincture  of  the  field,  which  in  the 
Allerton  coat  was  gules,  and  in  the  Arncliffe  and 
Beamsley  sable.  In  the  civil  wars,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.,  Robert  Mauleverer  distinguished 
limself  on  the  royal  side,  and  as  a  reward  for  his 
jood  service  done  against  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  Thomas  B.irdolf,  and  other  rebels, 
le  had  a  grant  for  lifo  from  the  king,  in  1408,  of 
the  mills  beneath  York  Castle.  Sir  William 
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Mauleverer  was  made  a  knight  on  Fiodden  Field, 
by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  a  reward  for  his  brave 
conduct.  He  was  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  in 
13  Hen.  VIII.  (1521).  TOUT.  JOUR.  PRET. 

BLANCHE  OF  LANCASTER  (8th  S.  iv.  267).— 
Blanche,  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt  (Ghent),  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  fourth  son  of  King  Edward  III.,  was 
the  second  daughter  and  coheir  to  Henry,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  by  his  wife  Isabel,  daughter  of  Henry, 
Lord  Beaumont,  cousin-german  to  Queen  Isabel, 
vife  to  King  Edward  II.,  and  sole  heir  to  her 
sister  Maud,  Duchess  of  Bavaria  ;  born  1347  ; 
married  at  Reading,  May  19,  1359,  he  being  then 
only  Earl  of  Richmond,  for  which  union,  on  account 
of  consanguinity,  a  dispensation  was  procured  from 
the  Pope  ;  died  September  21,  1369,  and  was 
interred  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
London.  Issue—  Henry  IV.,  King  of  England  ; 
Phillipa,  married  John  I.,  King  of  Portugal  ;  and 
Elizabeth,  married  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter. 
JOHN  BADCLIFFE. 

Your  correspondent  J.  A.  has  sent  in  a  "  large 
order."  It  would  be  easier  to  help  him  if 
he  would  indicate  the  type  of  information 
he  wants  ;  e.  </.,  Is  he  collecting  materials  for  a 
biography,  or  for  some  historical  work;  or  does 
he  merely  want  a  slight  sketch  of  Blanche's  cha- 
racter and  history  for  the  satisfaction  of  personal 
interest  ?  So  far  as  I  have  examined  them,  the 
Public  Records  do  not  contain  much  respecting 
this  lady  ;  but  I  could  send  a  few  notes  from  them, 
as  well  as  references  to  printed  works,  if  I  clearly 
understood  what  was  desired.  HERMENTRUDE. 


AS  A  DOOR-NAIL"  (8th  S.  ii.  66,  153 
IT.  275,  316).—  At  the  last  reference  I  have  a 
correction  to  make.  MR.  ADAMS  quotes  "  deaf  as 
a  door-nail,"  from  my  *  Glossary  to  the  Wars  o" 
Alexander,'  p.  358.  H*re,  "deaf  "  is  a  mere  un 
lucky  misprint  for  "  dead,"  as  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  phrase  was  quoted  by  me  in  my  l  Glossary 
to  William  of  Palerne  '  and  in  my  '  Notes  to  Piers 
Plowman.'  How  the  error  arose  I  do  not  re 
member.  It  looks  like  an  ingenious  emendation 
by  the  printer.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

JOSEPH  HILL  (8th  S.  iv.   267).—  The  'Annua 
Register'  (xxxi.  211)  states  that,  in  the  fire  which 
destroyed  the  Opera  House,  "  five  houses  in  Marke 
Lane  are  entirely  destroyed,  as  are  the  stables  o 
the  White  Horse  Inn." 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Haatings. 

"SPRING-  HEELED  JACK"  (8th  S.  iv.  69,  212 
335).  —  I  can  well  remember  reading  accounts  o 
the  practical  joker  to  whom  this  name  was  appliec 
who  alarmed  women  in  the  neighbourhood  o 
London,  so  long  ago  as  1835,  or  even  in  1832 
He  generally  wore  a  tightly-fitting  dress  of  bu 


ather,  to  give  the  impression  of  his  being  naked, 
ut  he  sometimes  adorned  the  vestment  with  black 

marks,  to  represent  the  spaces  between  the  ribs, 
cc.,  as  a  skeleton.  His  face  was  hidden  by  a 
lack  mask,  and  he  wore  a  helmet,  and  it  was  be- 
eved  that  he  had  spring  heels,  wherewith  he  made 
is  astonishing  leaps.  He  became  a  nuisance  and 
terror  to  nervous  people,  and  his  vagaries  were 
mitated,  unsuccessfully,  no  doubt,  in  the  provinces. 

A  woodcut  was  published,  showing  him  alarming 
wo  girls.     He  used  to  fling  open  suddenly  the 
)lack  cloak   that   he   had  wrapt  round  him   for 
oncealment,  and  sometimes  carried  a  dark  lantern. 
STo  robberies  or  assaults  were  charged  against  him, 
ilthough  such  might  well  be  attributed  to  the  law- 
ess  ruffians  who  tried  to  follow  his  bad  example. 
J.  W.  EBSWORTH. 
Molash  Priory,  by  Ashford,  Kent. 

LOUISA  CRANSTODN  NISBETT,  LADY  BOOTHBY 
Xtb  S.  iv.  328).— An  obituary  notice  of  this  joyous 
creature  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Theatrical 
Journal  for  1858,  pp.  29,  37,  and  54,  and  a 
sketchy  memoir  in  the  same  periodical  for  1871, 
pp.  93  and  98.  This  authority  states,  in  a  very 
Dositive  tone,  that  Louisa  McNamara  was  born  on 
April  1,  1812,  at  Ball's  Pond,  Islington.  Her 
inal  engagement  was  under  Mr.  James  Anderson's 
esseeship  of  Drury  Lane,  1851,  when  failing 
iiealth  limited  her  performances.  Her  last  appear- 
ance was  on  May  8  of  that  year,  at  the  same 
theatre,  as  Lady  Teazle.  There  are  prints  of  her 
in  various  characters,  by  McNamara,  Drummond, 
Francis,  and  W.  Sharp  after  Hayter. 

ROBERT  WALTERS. 
Ware  Priory. 

URBAN  may  be  interested  to  know  that  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Boothby  resided  for  a  time  at 
a  house  now  called  the  Grange,  North  End,  Ful- 
ham,  formerly  the  home  of  Samuel  RichardsoD, 
the  "father"  of  the  English  novel.  If  URBAN 
has  any  information  touching  Mrs.  Nesbitt's  re- 
sidence at  North  End,  he  would  greatly  oblige  by 
communicating  with  me.  CHAS.  JAS.  F^RET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

THOS.  PARKER,  LORD  CHANCELLOR  MACCLES- 
FIELD  (8th  S.  iv.  206).— Parker  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Parker  of  Maccles- 
field,  co.  Chester,  March  10,  1716.  On  May  12, 
1718,  he  became  Lord  Chancellor,  and  on  Nov.  15, 
1721,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

H.  H.  B. 

Derby. 

AN  ENGLISH  CRITIC  ON  GERMAN  BOOKS  (8* 
S.  iv.  327).  — For  "English"  read  properly 
"Scotch,"  the  critic  indicated  being  Francis 
Jeffrey,  and  the  passage  quoted  being  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Eeview,  No.  84,  on  p.  417  of  vol.  iln., 
August,  1825,  in  a  critique  of  Goethe's  '  Wilhela 
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Meister's  Apprenticeship,'  translated  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  Thomas  Cariyle.  It  is  the  fashion 
of  our  day  to  disparage  the  wholesome  criticisms 
by  which  Jeffrey  did  so  much  good  service  to 
literature  in  his  own  day,  and  to  which  all  of  us 
who  love  the  early  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh 
Revieic  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  despite  Byron's 
caustic  strictures  in  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers.'  Here  is  the  passage,  for  comparison 
with  Longfellow's  '  Hyperion  ':— 

"There  certainly  never  were  any  men  of  genius  who 
condeicende  1  to  attend  so  minutely  to  the  non-naturals 
of  their  heroes  and  heroines  as  the  novelists  of  modern 
Germany.  Their  works  smell,  as  it  were,  of  groceries— 
of  brown  papers  filled  with  greasy  cakes  and  slices  of 
bacon— ani  fryings  in  frowsy  back  parlours.  All  the 
interesting  recollections  of  childhood  turn  on  remem- 
bered tid-bita  [st'c]  and  plunderings  of  savoury  store- 
rooms," &c. 

It  ia  reprinted  in  the  collected  edition  of  Lord 
Jeffrey's  4  Essays.'  J.  W.  EBSWORTH. 

Molash  Priory,  by  Ashford,  Kent. 

PARSON  BARNABAS  (7th  S.  xi.  428).— At  the 
above  reference  I  asked  if  any  one  could  tell  me 
in  what  work  Parson  Barnabas  appeared.  No  one 
answered  the  question.  I  am  now  able  to  answer  it 
myself.  He  is  in  Fielding's  '  Joseph  Andrews.' 
JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

MASLIN  PANS  (6th  S.  vi.  47, 158;  x.  289;  xii. 
471 ;  7">  S.  iii.  385,  485  ;  iv.  57,  310,  451 ;  xi.  83  ; 
8th  S.  iv.  144,  296).— I  should  be  glad  if  W.  G.  V. 
would  consent  to  correspond  with  me,  as  he  seems 
to  have  learnt  several  particulars  about  the  Hallen 
family.  Here  it  may  be  quite  sufficient  for  me  to 
say  that  the  Hallens  were  at  Coalbrookdale  many 
years  before  1700.  Probably  the  date  1642  on 
the  old  mill  at  the  Panshop  Bank,  Madely,  gives 
the  year  when  Cornelius,  son  of  Cornelius  van 
Halen,  married  Constance (?).  Though  Cor- 
nelius moved  to  Stourbridge,  his  eldest  son 
William  and  his  son  Cornelius,  my  great-great-grand- 
father, born  1673,  both  resided  at  Coalbrookdale. 


pans  of  Malines  (in  Latin  Maslinia)  were  exported, 
as  were  other  brass  goods  made  there. 

A.  W.  CORNELIUS  HALLEN. 
Alloa,  N.B. 

ABBEY   CHURCHES  (8tb  S.  iii.  188,  257,  349, 
378,  451  ;  iv.  54,  113).— I  feel  highly  honoured  to 
find   that    my   note    relating    to    the  connexion 
between  West  Ham  Abbey  and  West  Ham  parish 
church  should  have  drawn  forth  so  interesting  a 
contribution  from  DR.  G.  PAGEXSTECHER,  who  ia 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the 
archaeology  and  history  of  not  only  West  Ham  bat 
South  Essex  generally,  and  I  cannot  but  bow  to  his 
superior  knowledge.     However,  as  the  admitted 
authorities  show  that  the  parish  church  about  1150 
belonged  to  the  abbott  and  convent,  also  that  con- 
ventual buildings  were  adjacent,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  extent  of  the  boundaries  of  the  abbey,  the 
inference  of  the  ordinary  student  would  naturally 
be  that,   although  the  abbot's    house   was    half 
a  mile  away,  the  parish  church  was  within  the 
precincts     of    the    abbey,    and     was     identical 
with  the  abbey  church  founded  about  the  same 
date,  for  even  DR.  PAGENSTECHER  himself  admits 
it  to  be  more  than  probable  that  the  ancient  con- 
ventual church,  in  pre-Reformation  times,  was  of 
a  dual  character,  since  a  population  independent  of 
the  monks   appears  to  have  resided    within  the 
boundaries  of  the  abbey.     I  therefore  felt  fully 
justified  in  including   West   Ham  in  a    list    of 
churches  partly  conventual  and  partly  parochial 
in   pre-Reformation   times.      The    question    now 
arises,  Were  there  one  or  two  churches  here  ? 

G.  YARROW  BALDOCK. 

OLD  BOOK  :  RICHARD  TOTTELL  (8th  S.  iv. 
88,  137,  273).— In  addition  to  the  references 
already  given,  MR.  ROBERTS  should  consult 
Timperley's  '  Dictionary  of  Printers  and  Printing '; 
my  '  Index  to  Hazlitt's  Handbook  and  his  Biblio- 
graphical Collections'  (Quaritcb,  1893),  where 
references  are  given  to  works  printed  by  him 

»  <  T.;n» 


are  given   to 
W.  G.  V.  is  incorrect  in  stating  that  all  the  family  I  du"ng    1552-91  ;    and  E.   Arbor's  'List   of  837 

"noaaa/1  inf/%  nfVio.  « .m/.»,  t;n~n  »      gome   Dassed   to     T'nndon  Publishers.  1553— 1fi4O.'  mil 


passed  into  other  avocations. 
London,  where  the  firm  of  Cott  \m  &  Hallen  carried 
on  an  iron  business  in  Oxford  Street.  It  is  now 
known  as  Cottam  &  Co..  Limi'ed.  Their  names 
are  on  the  old  iron  railings  round  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  The  Cottams 
were  connected  with  the  Hallens  by  marriage. 
W.  G.  V.  may  not  be  aware  that  in  1654  John, 
grandson  of  Cornelius  van  Halen,  carried  on  pan 
making  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Staffordshire. 
Cornelius  was  tenant,  or  one  of  the  tenants,  of  the 


London  Publishers,  1553-1640,'  published  1890. 

G.  J.  GRAY. 

5,  Downing  Place,  Cambridge. 

"PENTRU  BARBATI"  (8th  S.  iv.  308).— Pentru 
barbati  sont  deux  mots  de  la  langue  ronmaine ; 
ils  signifient  "  pour  hommes  "  (for  gentlemen). 

HlPPOLYTE   DE   VOS. 

20,  Rue  Carubon,  Paris. 

These  words  are  familiar  enough  to  the  traveller 
on  Roumanian  railways.  Barbati  (with  cedilla 


Wandsworth  brass  pan  works  aT  early* as  IVlcT  I  under  t.he  0  is  tne  Plaral  of  barbat,  "homme"; 
The  works  were  carried  on  solely  by  Flemings'  U)en(ru  is  "  Pour-"  J<  YOIJNG- 

who  kept  their  process  a  secret.     At  Malines,  the 

rthplace  of  Cornelius,   brass  pan   making  was       DATE  OF  THURTELL'S  EXECUTION  (8th  S.  iv. 

L  by  a  trade  guild  which  was  in  a  flourish-    146,  216,  256).— MR.  PICKFORD'S  expressions  will 

ing  condition  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the    scarcely  convey  to  your  readers  his  own  knowledge. 
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Newspapers  were  nob  so  few  as  he  implies,  and  as 
they  were  dear  they  had  many  readers.  The  broad- 
sides had  their  own  special  use.  At  a  time  when  an 
execution  was  a  public  entertainment  Catnach  pro- 
duced the  last  dying  speeches  to  be  sold  under  the 
gallows,  and  they  were  sold  in  every  court,  alley, 
and  area,  and  in  the  case  of  such  a  murder  as  the 
one  under  discussion  were  sold  in  every  village, 
and  often  kept  as  memorials.  Of  Thurtell's  trial 
the  newspaper  accounts  were  full,  and  their 
materials  supplied  Oatnach  and  his  brethren.  Like 
MR.  PICKFORD,  I  visited  in  early  years  the  scene 
of  the  crime,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  this  added  but 
little  to  my  historical  knowledge. 

HYDE  CLARKE. 

There  is  a  good  account  of  the  murder  of  Weare 
and  the  proceedings  consequent  thereon  in  the 
Sporting  Magazine.  We  have  not  the  volumes  at 
hand,  so  cannot  give  a  more  exact  reference. 

N.  M.  &  A. 

See  6th  S.  x.  226 ;  xi.  468  ;  xii.  74,  136,  296. 
*  The  Fatal  Effects  of  Gambling  exemplified  in  the 
Murder  of  Wm.  Weare,  and  the  Trial  and  Fate  of 
John  Thurtell,  the  Murderer/  8vo.  London, 
Thomas  Kelly,  1824.  W.  0.  B. 

MACARONI  LATIN  (8th  S.  iii.  449  ;  iv.  116,  171). 
— Your  correspondent  MR.  F.  ADAMS  proves,  I 
admit,  that  Teofilo  Folengo  could  not  have  devised 
the  term  which  I,  in  common  with  most  persons, 
supposed  he  had ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  Tifi  Odassi  was  almost  the  contem- 
porary of  Teofilo  Folengo  (better  known  as  Merlino 
Coccajo),  who  was  born  in  1484  (some  say  1491), 
and  published  his  'Maccaronea'  in  1521.  If 
Folengo  did  not  actually  devise  the  name,  he  cer- 
tainly did  more  to  popularize  it  in  his  clever  satire 
than  any  one  else.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERBT. 

May  not  Latin  de  cuisine,  as  an  equivalent  for 
macaronic  Latin,  have  originated  in  the  statement 
made  by  Tifi  or  Fifi  Odassi  about  the  principal 
character  in  his  poem 

Est  unus  in  Padua  natus  speciale  cusinus 

In  maccharonea  princeps  bonus  atque  magister  1 

Tifi  was  born  about  1450,  and  was  the  precursor  of 
the  great  master  of  macaronic  poetry,  Teofilo 
Folengo,  alias  Merlinus  Cocaius  or  Coccaius,  born 
1491,  died  1544.  E.  S.  A. 

JARNDTCE  (8th  S.  iii.  24,  97).— It  may  be  as 
well  to  put  on  record  that  the  case  of  the  claimant 
to  the  Jennens  estates,  mentioned  at  the  first  refer- 
ence, has  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
against  the  claimant  (Willis  v.  Earl  Howe,  Law 
Keports,  1893,  2  Chan.,  545).  Q.  V. 

MARTIN  BOND,  CITIZEN  AND  SOLD  EP  (Qlh  S 
iv.  229). — MR.   HAMILTON  has   omitted  the  six 
Latin  lines  of  this  epitaph.    At  the  end  a  seventh 


ine,  in  prose,  states  that  William  Bond,  his 
nephew,  erects  this  quaint  monument  to  his  deserv- 
ng  uncle.  One  infers  from  this  that  he  had  no 
children.  Martin's  father's  name  was  William — 
the  flos  mercatorum  of  the  monument  on  Martin's 
right  in  the  church.  There  was  also  a  Rev.  Richard 
Bond,  a  curate  at  Great  St.  Helen's  in  1726;  but 
tt  does  not  follow  that  he  was  of  the  family.  Mar- 
tin Bond  was  of  the  Haberdashers'  Company,  and 
when  the  church  was  previously  restored  or  dese- 
crated in  1865-8,  the  Company  carefully  removed 
the  black  paint  from  the  monument,  and  found  the 
material  to  be  black  marble  and  alabaster.  Mar- 
tin was  of  the  Trained  Band  of  Aldersgate,  and 
after  that  of  the  Artillery.  How  can  the  church  want 
interfering  with  again  so  soon  ?  Bond  Court,  Wai- 
brook,  probably  had  no  more  to  do  with  him  than 
Old  Bond  Street  had.  I  cannot  answer  MR. 
HAMILTON'S  other  questions.  The  tented  monu- 
ment is  most  interesting ;  there  is  a  kindred  one 
in  old  Barking  Church,  Essex,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  communion  table.  Both  are  valuable  for 
the  costume  of  the  period. 

In  the  vestry  entries  of  1811  the  then  church- 
wardens and  vestry  had  agreed  to  sell  Bond's 
vault  to  Thomas  Trindle,  Esq.,  for  941. 10s.  What 
this  means  I  cannot  conceive.  It  looks  like 
sacrilege : — 

Hid  treasure  in  the  sacred  tomb 
With  sacrilege  to  dig. 

The  house  now  29  in  Great  St.  Helen's  was  sold 
to  William  Bond,  or  passed  to  him,  in  1590.  It 
had  belonged  to  Sir  Julius  Caesar.  Who  this 
William  Bond  was  I  do  not  know.  It  could  not 
have  been  the  father  of  Martin,  who  had  Crosby 
Place,  because  his  burial  is  recorded  in  1576,  and 
the  nephew  would  presumably  be  too  young.  In 
the  burial  register  of  St.  Helen'?,  Martin  Bond, 
buried  1643,  is  stated  to  be  of  Creechurch  parish. 
So  his  father's  lease  of  Crosby  Place  had  lapsed ; 
but  the  old  man  no  doubt  lived  near  the  old  church. 

C.  A.  WARD. 
Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

The  'Visitation  of  London,  1633-1635' (Harl. 
Soc.,  vol.  xv.  p.  86),  contains  a  pedigree  of  this 
family,  taken  1633,  and  bearing  signatures  of 
"  Mar.  Bond  "  and  his  brother  John.  They  are 
recorded  as  sons  of  "  William  Bond,  Esq  ,  Alder- 
man of  London,  and  sometyme  Sheriff  of  the  same" 
(but  omitted  by  Orridge*),  who  was  son  of  "William 
Bond,  of  Buckland,  in  com.  Somerset,  descended 
of  a  younger  house  of  Bond  of  Cornwall."  Martin 
is  described  as  "  Marty n  Bond,  of  London,  a  Cap- 
taine  at  Tilbury  Camp,  a°  1588,  and  at  the  present 
a  Captaine  of  the  City  of  London,  a°  1633."  As 
nothing  is  said  of  wife  or  children,  and  he  was  then 
"  past  youth  "  (see  Standard,  Oct.  6,  '  Is  a  Man 


*     rridge  gives  John  Bond,  sheriff  1566;  and,  to  invert 
Young  Launcelot's  sentiment,  "  It  is  a  wise  child  knows 


his  own  father. 
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Old  at  Fifty  ?'),  the  probability  is  tbat  he  died  a 
bachelor.  1  have  not  viewed  hia  M.  I.  for  arms 
but  hare  unsuccessfully  searched  for  will  or  admon 
in  P.C.C.  and  Hustings,  and  for  I. P.M.  at  P.R.O 
Alderman  Sir  William  Wale,  Knt ,  was  a  colone 
in  the  Red  Regiment  of  Trainbands,  March,  1660/1 
and  Sir  Anthony  Brown  commanded  a  troop  o 
horae  in  the  Trainbands,  1662  (vide  foot-notes 
Pepys).  I  have  nob  looked  up  John  Gilpin'i 
prototype,  to  see  if  "train  band  captain  eke"  be 
anything  more  than  a  poetical  licence. 

C.    E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

POLTDORE  VERGIL'S  *  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 
(8">  S.  iv.  248,  315).— The  Camden  Society,  in  th< 
year  1844,  printed  at  the  press  of  John  Bo  wye 
Nichols  &  Son,  Parliament  Street, — 

"  Three  books  of  Poly.lore  Vergil's  English  History 
comprising  the  Reigna  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  am 
Richard  III.,  from  an  early  translation,  preserved  among 
the  MSS.   of  the    old    Royal   Library   in    the  British 
Museum.    Edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H." 
In  the  year  1846  another  volume  was  published, 
extending  "from   the   earliest   traditions  of  our 
history  to  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.' 
The  preface  of  this  volume  contains  a  notice  that 
"  A  second,  to  be  published  after  an  interval,  will  carry 
it  on  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.    And 
a  third  Volume  will  take  it  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  at  which  the  Volume  of  the  Three 
Reigns,  H  heady  published,  commences." 

Were  these  second  and  third  volumes  published  ? 
JOHN  PAKENHAM  STILWELL. 
Hilfield. 

"To  RUSH  "  (8th  S.  iii.  368,  495  ;  iv.  71,  237). 
—The  *  Morte  Artbure  '  contains  several  examples 
of  the  transitive  use — rushing  down  walls  (1339) 
and  men  (2913),  rushing  out  swords  (2550),  and 
rushing  an  antagonist  (2792).  But  perhaps  JAY- 
DKE  will  be  best  satis6ed  with  the  following,  from 
the  '  Whole  Duty  of  Man'  (1659),  which  I  copy 
from  the  1738  edition  :- 

"  21.  The  third  Virtue  is  Consideration.  And  this,  in 
a  most  special  manner,  we  owe  to  our  souls  :  For  with- 
out  it  we  shall,  as  r&>h  unadvised  people  use  to  do,  rush 
them  into  infinite  perils."— Sunday  VI. 

I  join  issue  with  those  who  hold  that  in  the 
passage  from  *  Romeo  and  Juliet '  (III.  iii.  26)— 
The  kind  prince, 

Taking  thy  part,  hath  rtsh'd  ande  the  law 

1  turn'd  that  black  word  death  to  banishment— 

J(he  7,erJ;  "  rush'd  "  's  intransitive,  and  the  particle 

'    a  preposition,  on  the  strength  of  a  passage 

Measure  for  Measure'  not  merely  differently 

arorded   but  differing  in  conteitual  particularities; 

'  in  the  one  case  something  is  predicated  of  the 

nee,  in  the  other  of  the  subject,  who  stand  in 
very  different  relations  to  the  law— the  law  con- 
trolling the  Abject,  the  prince  controlling  the  law. 
aside       is  a  preposition   signifying   "past, 


beyond,"  as  the  '  N.  E.  D.'  declares  it  to  be,  it  is 
not  only  the  earliest  recorded  txample,  being 
separated  by  seventy-one  years  from  the  one  later 
quotation  which  h.s  been  made  to  keep  it  com- 
pany, but  a  unique  instance  of  a  prepositional  use 
of  the  word  by  Shakespeare.  "  Going  beyond  the 
law  "  means  doing  or  exacting  more  than  the  law 
allows.  If  I  am  told  that  with  regard  to  an 
offending  subject's  punishment  the  prince  "hath 
rush'd  beyond  the  law,"  I  understand  him  to  have 
made  the  penalty  more  severe  than  tbat  imposed 
by  law.  The  idea  of  a  sovereign  prince  rushing 
beyond  the  law  in  a  merciful  exercise  of  his  pre- 
rogative presents  a  contradiction  in  terms.  So  far 
from  rushing  beyond,  he  stays  short  of,  the  law, 
not  straining,  but  restraining  if.  In  Romeo's  case 
be  puts  the  law  aside,  taking,  as  it  were,  its  place 
in  his  character  of  supreme  arbiter.  No  question 
would  have  arisen  if  for  "  rush'd  aside "  Shake- 
speare had  written  "dash'd  aside,"  which  is  clearly 
his  meaning,  unless  the  text  be  corrupt. 

Curiously  enough,  the  '  Romeo '  passage  is  the 
only  place  in  Shakespeare  where  we  can  claim  a 
transitive  function  for  "rush,"  so  that  there  is  an 
even  balance  of  anomaly.  But  the  external  evi- 
dence for  "rush  "  is  stronger  than  that  for  "aside." 
"  Rush  "  as  a  transitive  verb  was  in  use  not  only 
before  Shakespeare's  time,  as  is  shown  above,  but 
by  his  contemporaries,  as  is  attested  by  the  ex- 
ample noticed  at  the  last  reference  from  *  Sir 
Lancelot  du  Lake'*  (printed  in  Percy's  'Reliques* 
as  well  as  in  Child's  collection) — 
And  rushing  off  his  helm, 
Forthwith  he  strucke  his  necke  in  two — 

and  again  by  a  similar  example  from  Daniel's 
'Hymen's  Triumph'  (1615),  where  a  stage  direction 
in  Act  IV.  sc.  iv.  reads  :  "He  stabs  Clarindo  and 
rushes  off  his  Garland."  Besides  which  Shake- 
speare's habit  of  using  intransitive  verbs  transitively 
must  be  taken  into  account.  F.  ADAMS. 

"GLADSTONESR"(8th  S.  iv.  264). —The  question 
of  the  welcome  to  be  given  to  new  words  has  from 
time  to  time  been  discussed  in  '  N.  &  Q. ,'  a  wel- 
come to  be  considered  not  only  with  reference  to 
the  man  of  science  who  makes  a  new  word  to 
describe  a  new  thing,  or  the  metaphysician  who 
ioda  no  existing  word  which  accurately  renders 
his  idea,  or  the  man  in  the  street  inspired,  he  can- 
not say  how,  with  a  word  which  exactly  expresses 
lis  needs,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  careless 
peaker,  the  poetaster  striving  for  effect,  the  reek- 
ess  novelist,  the  weary  essayist,  the  hurried 
ournalist.  It  has  even  been  doubted  whether 
iome  such  words  should  receive  the  additional 
ilaim  to  admission  into  the  noble  thesaurus  of  the 
English  language  now  in  course  of  compilation, 
given  by  the  advertisement  of  a  heading  in 


*  See  '  2  Henry  IV.,'  II.  iv.  36,  where  the  first  half- 
tanza  of  the  ballad  is  chanted  by  FaUtafT. 
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*  N.  &  Q.'  and  a  place  in  its  index.  It  has  also 
been  questioned  whether  words  expressive  of  a 
man's  style  should  be  fashioned  from  a  man's 
name  for  enduring  use  before  it  is  clear  that  the 
man's  name  will  endure. 

Perhaps,  however,  in  greeting  "  Gladstonese," 
MR.  DICKINSON  is  of  opinion  that  the  word  meets 
a  long-felt  want.  It  will  be  well,  at  all  events,  to 
see  how  near  the  idea  we  can  get  in  existing 
material  by  the  assistance  of  useful  Roget.  Turn- 
ing to  "  Various  Qualities  of  Style,"  we  can  select, 
on  the  one  hand,  "  Perspicuity,  lucidity,  lucidness, 
clearness,  perspicacity,  plain-speaking,"  or,  on  the 
other  (as  '  N.  &  Q.'  has  no  politics),  "  Obscurity, 
im perspicuity,  ambiguity,  involution,  vagueness, 
diffuseness,  prolixity,  verbosity,  pleonasm,  tauto- 
logy, battology,  copiousness,  exuberance,  laxity, 
looseness,  verbiage,  flow,  flux  de  mots,  digression, 
circumlocution,  ambages,  periphrasis,  redundance, 
macrology,  perissology. "  Cannot  we  manage  to 
do  without  "  Gladstonese"?  KILLIOREW. 

The  Standard  of  August  16  was  certainly  not 
the  first  user  of  the  word  "  Gladstonese."  I  em- 
ployed it  myself  in  a  contribution  to  '  N.  &  Q.' 
of  April  29  (8th  S.  iii.  330),  concerning  '  Glad- 
stone Bibliography ';  but  I  cannot  claim  to  be  its 
inventor,  as  I  think  it  has  often  been  in  print 
during  the  past  few  years. 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

SITH  (8th  S.  iv.  325).— Not  "shortened  from  an 
older  form  sithen"  but  an  independent  word. 
Sith-en  is  a  compound  word  ;  from  sith  and  then. 
So,  also,  the  German  seit  is  not  "  shortened  from  an 
older  form  "  seitdem,  but  is  an  independent  word. 
Seit-dem  is  compounded  of  seit  and  dem.  Ex- 
plained in  my  'Dictionary,'  s.v.  "Since." 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

WILLIAM  STRODE,  M.P.  (8th  S.  iv.  288).— The 
autograph  signature  of  William  Strode,  M.P.,  one 
of  "  the  five  members,"  can  be  seen  in  *  State 
Paper?,'  vol.  cxliii.  No.  23,  attesting  his  evidence 
on  the  extraordinary  scene  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  March  2,  1629.  But  un- 
less there  is  internal  evidence  in  the  letter  pos 
sessed  by  CLERICDS  that  it  was  written  by  the 
member  for  Beeralston,  it  seems  more  probable,  on 
the  evidence  before  me,  that  it  was  written  by 
Col.  William  Strode,  of  Street  and  Barrington, 
Somersetshire,  M.P.  for  Ilchester,  who  has  often 
been  confounded  with  hia  namesake.  Col.  William 
Strode  was  also  on  the  Parliamentary  side,  and 
though  described  as  a  "  middleman,"  took  a  most 
active  part  in  all  the  military  operations  in  Somer 
setshire  during  the  Civil  War.  The  slaughter  o 
a  small  band  of  his  men  (at  Polton  Hill)  was  the 
first  blood  shed,  and  on  Aug.  11,  1642,  "he  re 
ported  the  position  at  Shepton  Mallet  to  the  Ear 
of  Bedford,  by  letter,  dated  Street  Grange,  llth 
August,"  the  very  date  of  the  letter  possessed  bj 


CLERICUS.  This  letter  was  read  in  the  House  on 
he  13th  ('Commons'  Journals,'  vol.  v.  fol.  86). 

Col.  William  Strode,  of  Street,  enclosed  the 
aforesaid  letter  to  Mr.  Pym  and  Mr.  Strode,  the 
member  for  Beeralston  (who  was  on  the  committee 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  declaration  to  be  sent  into 
all  counties  to  put  themselves  in  a  posture  for 
defence),  with  directions  to  them  to  forward  it  to 
the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  it  is  possible  that  Strode, 
the  member  for  Beeralston,  may  have  added  a 
covering  letter  from  himself ;  but  the  identity  of 
date  renders  this  improbable.  If  CLERICUS'S 
.etter  is  dated  from  "  Street,"  it  would  settle  the 
question  conclusively.  The  member  for  Beer- 
alston was  second  son  of  Sir  William  Strode,  of 
Newnham,  Devon ;  the  member  for  Ilchester  was 
son  of  William  Strode,  clothier,  of  Shepton  Mallet, 
Somersetshire.  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

CHARLES  SHERBORN,  ENGRAVER  (8th  S.  iv.  307). 
— I  rather  envy  MR.  HAMILTON  the  possession  of 
the  heraldic  trade  card  of  Charles  Sherborn  ;  but 
tkat  feeling  shall  not  prevent  me  from  saying  what 
I  know  about  him.  I  possess  another  trade  card 
of  his,  a  specimen  of  far  too  florid  rocaiUe,  with 
the  inscription  :  "  Charles  Sherborn,  Engraver, 
opposite  Gold  Street,  in  Gutter  Lane,  Cheapside, 
London."  In  a  fairly  complete  alphabetical  cata- 
logue of  such  engravers  of  trade  cards  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum  (Banks)  collection 
and  my  own  (a  work  of  considerable  labour  and 
hitherto  of  small  utility)  I  find  mention  of 
thirteen  trade  cards  engraved  by  Sherborn  (six  in 
B.M.  and  seven  J.  E.  H.),  with  the  following  dates, 
1781,  1784,  1789,  1791,  1792.  I  do  not  think 
that  his  work  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  engravers 
of  trade  cards,  &c.,  even  of  this  late  period. 

J.  ELIOT  HODOKIN. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

COLEPEPER  FAMILY  (7th  S.  iv.  344,  433 ;  viii. 
229,  413  ;  x.  274  ;  xii.  214).— It  may  be  added 
that  John  Spencer  Colepeper,  appointed  Eeceiver 
to  the  Charterhouse  Hospital  in  1739,  had  issue, 
by  his  first  wife,  Ruth  Webb,  a  son,  John  Spencer, 
born  Dec.  18,  1746,  and  baptized  in  the  Charter- 
house Chapel  on  Dec.  25  following.  He  married 
secondly,  in  the  Charterhouse  Chapel,  by  licence, 
on  April  4,  1752,  Mary  Webb,  described  as  a 
spinster,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  Robert 
Spencer  (born  Feb.  11,  1753),  and  Mary  (bora 
Oct.  8,  1754).  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

TOMATOES  (8th  S.  iv.  264).— Tomatoes  were  used 
as  food  in  the  south  of  Europe  three  centuries 
since.  A  writer  in  Chambers'*  'Encyclopaedia' 
(new  edition)  gives  1583  as  the  date  of  their  intro- 
duction into  Spain ;  but  Dodonous,  writing  more 
than  twenty  years  before  that,  speaks  of  them  as 
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even  then  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  some 
European  herbalists.  Gerarde  grew  them  in  his 
garden  in  1597  and  earlier.  He  says  in  his 
'Herball':— 

"  In  Spaine  and  those  hot  Regions  they  use  to  eat  tbe 
Apples  prepared  and  boiled  with  pepper,  §alt  and  oyle  ; 
but  they  yeeld  very  little  nourishment  to  the  body,  and 
the  same  naught  and  corrupt.  Likewise  they  doe  eate 
the  Apples  with  oile,  vinegre  and  pepper  mixed  together 
for  sauce  to  their  meat,  even  as  we  in  these  cold  countries 
doe  mustard." 

There  is  a  popular  notion — but  I  do  not  know 
how  widespread — that  the  habitual  use  of  toma- 
toes induces  cancer.  C.  C.  B. 

The  tomato — "pomme  d'amour,"  indeed! — is 
the  Mexican  tomatl,  whereof  your  Spaniard  makes 
tomdte.  From  South  America  he  brought  it 
to  Europe  in  1583,  says  useful  Chambers ;  and 
into  this  country  was  it  introduced  in  1596.  What 
North  America  was  doing  without  k  till  1840,  MR. 
KEHOE  must  ask  at  home.  W.  F.  WALLER. 

THE  ALMOND  TREE  (8tb  S.  iv.  309).— Beauti- 
fully romantic  and  touching  as  is  the  fact  that  the 
almond  tree  of  the  White  Lodge  grounds  was  in 
full  fruit  when  the  Princess  May  "departed"  to 
her  marriage,  I  cannot  see  that  the  tree  could 
have  been  in  any  other  condition — unless  it  were 
past  bearing  or  the  fruit  had  been  already  gathered 
The  almond  flowers  early — earlier  almost  than  any 
other  fruit  tree— and  by  July  5  is  always  in  ful" 
fruit,  BO  that  any  bride  can  secure  this  precious 
and  pathetic  accompaniment  to  her  marriage  if  she 
only  elects  to  be  married  in  the  early  part  of  July 
and  if  her  parents'  grounds  happen  to  possess  such 
a  tree  within  them.  Moreover,  I  know  these 
identical  almond  trees  of  White  Lodge— having 
been  their  neighbour  for  many  years — and  they 
have  always  been  in  fruit  at  that  period,  though 
marriages  were  not  always  going  on  nor  fonc 
brides  departing  from  the  house  ;  and  if  the  legenc 
is  a  far  Eastern  one,  as  is  suggested,  I  mysel 
cannot  think  much  of  its  value  nor  of  any  gooc 
luck  accruing  to  the  bride  from  being  marriec 
when  the  almond  fljwers  and  fruits,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  in  the  far  East  the  almonds  are  flower 
ing  and  fruiting  more  or  less  all  through  the  year. 
JNO.  BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 

Barnes  Common. 

The  folk-lore  of  marriage  brings  us  on  to  delicat 
ground.  As  to  the  possibilities  of  the  almond,  8e< 
Inmao,  'Ancient  Faiths  embodied  in  Ancien 
Names '  (2  vola.  8vo.,  1868,  i.  108-9). 

KILLIGREW. 

FATHER  ARTHUR  O'LEARY  (8th  S.  iii.  228).— 
In  the  Journal  of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archaj 
logical  Society  (vol.  i.,  1892,  p.  188)  MR.  WALCOTT 
will  find  an  exhaustive  repudiation   of   Froude' 
baseless  charge  against  this  eminent  Franciscan,  as 
also  in  the  Catholic  Times  of  May  8,  1892,  fro 


he  pen  of  the  author  of  'Secret  Service  under 
it!.'  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  informa- 
,ion  touching  the  assertion  of  the  Scottish  Review. 
'he  writer  of  the  biographical  sketch  to  which  I 
efer  your  correspondent  makes  no  mention  of  it. 

J.  B.  S. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 
Regislrum  Orielente:  an  Account  of  the  Members  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  —  Vol.  I.  The  Commentates,  Commoners 
and  Batellers  admitted  during  the  Years  1500-1700. 
Collected  and  Arranged  by  Charles  Lancelot  ShadwelU 
(Frowde.) 

AN  eminent  Oxford  don  once  said  in  our  hearing,  "  la 
Oxford  you  have  the  most  poetical  city  north  of  the 
Alps,  with  the  most  unimaginative  herd  of  inhabitants." 
This  was,  of  course,  an  exaggeration,  uttered  somewhat 
fiercely  in  reply  to  the  contemptuous  treatment  which  a 
certain  plodding  antiquary  was  receiving  from  those  in 
high  places.  Oxford  has  produced  worthy  historians- 
and  antiquaries;  but  when  the  grave  closed  over  An- 
thony Wood  and  Tom  Hearne  a  long  time  had  to  pass- 
by  ere  Oxford  men  began  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
minute  knowledge  concerning  their  own  predecessors 
was  a  possession  worth  having.  "  What  is  the  good  of 
all  this?"—  a  que&tion  one  is  not  surprised  to  hear  from 
those  whose  mental  outlook  has  been  limited  to  some 
country  town  where  dull  monotony  is  only  relieved  by  a 
quarterly  fair  and  the  meetings  of  Bible  and  missionary 
societies;  but  it  came  unpleasantly  from  the  lips  of  men 
who  were  proud  of  being  not  only  at  the  centre  of 
acquirement,  but  of  thought.  One  often  heard  it,  how- 
ever, sometimes  in  forms  of  almost  savage  bitterness; 
and  those  who  had  a  will  strong  enough  to  brave  the 
contempt  of  those  in  authority  suffered  not  a  little.  In 
those  years,  not  so  very  far  in  the  background,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  member  of  the  university  eight  held  a 
higher  place  than  one  who  was  laboriously  treading  in 
the  footsteps  of  Prof.  Freeman  and  Bishop  Stubbs.  Now 
all  is  changed.  Oxford  is  producing  a  crop  of  good 
antiquaries,  who  are  working  on  her  mediaeval  and  more 
recent  history  with  a  zeal  and  energy  which  would  have 
charmed  their  less  happily  circumstanced  predecessors. 
There  is  hardly  a  college  in  the  university  the  annals  of 
which  are  not  being  investigated  by  some  competent 
person. 

Mr.  Shad  nell's  '  Registrum  Orielense'  will  take  a  good 
place  among  the  volumes  of  this  new  literature  devoted 
to  the  illustration  of  the  past.  If  we  must  award  him  a 
second  class  rather  than  a  first,  to  which  for  many 
reasons  he  has  great  claims,  it  is  solely  because,  while 
dealing  with  the  multitude  of  names  which  flit  before 
him,  he  has  felt  bound  to  limit  himself  to  a  certain  class 
of  records.  This  we  feel  has  been  a  mistake  ;  he  ought 
to  have  referred  in  a  concise  form  to  all  the  knowledge 
which  is  to  be  had  regarding  Oriel  men.  Though  this 
limitation  is  a  disadvantage,  he  has  nevertheless  given 
to  the  world  a  ma«s  of  evidence  relating  to  the  Oriel 
men  of  two  centuries  —  centuries  which  include  the 
Reformation  and  the  Great  Rebellion  —  which  must  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  every  one  who  is  interested  in 
English  biography. 

The  preface,  though  short,  covering  only  some  eleven 
pages,  it,  taken  by  itself,  an  important  contribution  to 
knowledge.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  will  be  no 
small  demand  for  this  work  in  America.  It  is  a  book  of 
the  exact  character  which  our  Transatlantic  cousins 
value. 
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Tfte  ^VT«w  /rwfc  Library. —  The  Patriot  Parliament  of 
1689.  By  Thomas  Davis.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy.  (Fisher  Unwin.) 
WE  do  not  discuss  politics,  even  when  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years  intervenes  between  the  then  and  the  now. 
Old  controversies  have  the  habit  of  springing  up  again 
in  new  forms,  so  that  if  we  said  this  or  that  about 
James  II.'s  Parliament,  we  might  be  denounced  for 
advocating  or  opposing  political  changes  in  the  present. 
From  the  literary  point  of  view,  taking  into  consideration 
the  limitations  of  a  popular  book,  we  have  little  but 
praise  to  give  to  Davis's  '  Patriot  Parliament.'  He  wrote 
as  a  partisan ;  but  we  detect  no  perversion  of  facts.  Sir 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy's  introduction  is  remarkably  inter- 
esting. Sir  Charles  has  mingled  in  political  contests  in 
his  native  land  and  in  Australia.  Now,  on  his  well- 
earned  retirement,  he  devotes  himself  to  literature, 
witli  a  calm  thoughtfulness  which  cannot  but  be  pleasing 
to  those  whose  memories  stretch  backward  to  the  days 
when  he  first  became  known  to  the  newspaper-reading 
public.  Some  of  our  readers  will  like  to  put  this  volume 
on  the  shelf  where  they  keep  their  books  of  historic 
reference,  for  in  the  appendix  is  a  carefully  compiled 
catalogue  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  the  Parliament 
of  1689. 

The  Gentleman  s  Magazine  Library. — English  Topo- 
graphy. Part  IV.  Edited  by  Geo.  Laurence  Gomrae. 
(Stock.) 

MR.  GOMME  proceeds  in  a  most  commendable  manner 
with  his  selections  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
"  Ohne  Hast  ohne  Rast "  might  be  a  fitting  motto  for 
this  most  useful  collection,  when  the  last  volume  issues 
from  the  press.  It  seems  but  as  yesterday  that  the  work 
commenced,  and  now  we  have  sixte  n  volumes  on  our 
shelves,  and  we  detect  no  signs  of  h  iste  whatever,  except 
here  and  there  a  trivial  misprint ;  and  even  in  these 
cases,  which  mostly  occur  in  Latin  inscriptions,  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  fault  be  that  of  Mr.  Gomme  or  of 
the  editor  of  days  gone  by. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  three  counties— Durham,  Essex,  and  Gloucester- 
shire. As  the  editor  points  out,  Essex  has  been  treated 
more  fully  th>m  the  other  two  counties,  which  are  more 
remote.  In  the  days  when  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
was  the  only  means  of  communication  between  those 
whose  proclivities  were  of  an  historical  or  antiquarian 
cast,  it  WHS  tut  natural  that  the  home  counties  should 
receive  more  attention  than  those  far  away.  Though 
old  people  among  us  remember  the  days  before  the 
penny  post,  there  are  very  few  who  realize  what  an 
impediment  the  old  postal  arrangements  were  to  literary 
communication.  A  periodical  such  as  '  N.  &  Q.'  could 
not  have  existed  in  those  days,  for  not  only  was  postage 
very  exp^n*ive,  but  letters  were  not  charged  for  by 
weight.  Every  communication,  however  small,  if  it  con- 
tained more  than  one  sheet  of  paper,  was  charged  as  a 
double  letter,  and  no  such  things  as  the  book  post  or  the 
parcel  po-t  had  ever  been  heard  of.  The  typographical 
and  other  errors  which  abound  not  only  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  but  in  every  one  of  our  periodicals  of 
those  days,  are  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  sending  proofs  to  the  writers  unless  they  lived 
near  to  the  printing-office.  Southey  suggested  that 
proof-sheets  should  be  permitted  to  pass  free  through 
the  post-office,  pointing  out  that  such  a  boon  would 
cause  n<i  less  to  the  revenue,  as  in  his  day  they  were 
never  sent  by  post.  The  suggestion,  we  need  not  say, 
waa  far  too  sensible  to  be  heeded. 

We  have  been  told,  and  always  believed,  that  near 
Lor.don  the  old  churches  were  never  permitted  to  fall 
into  such  bad  repair  as  happened  in  the  more  distant 


shires.  Mr.  Gomme's  collections  will  lead  us  to  reconsider 
our  opinion.  A  writer  in  the  year  1800  says  that  a  great 
part  of  Cdelmsford  Church  had  racently  fallen  down, 
that  the  tower  of  Writtle  Church  had  recently  collapsed, 
and  that  "  the  church  of  High  Ongar  is  shored  up  and 
threatens  downfall."  We  apprehend  that  since  the 
storms  of  the  sixteenth  century  hid  spent  themselves 
there  was  no  period  so  destructive  to  the  remains  of 
Gothic  architecture  as  the  reign  of  George  III. 

The  Essex  portion  of  this  v  >lu  ne  is  specially  valuable, 
from  its  containing  an  account  of  the  arms  to  be  seen  in 
many  of  the  village  churches.  If  such  an  ordinary 
could  be  prepared  for  the  whole  of  England,  it  would  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  heraldic  works  in  existence. 

The  notes  on  Darlington  Church  are  important,  for 
they  were  written  in  1824,  some  five-and-thirty  years 
before  that  most  interesting  building  underwent  what  is 
called  restoration. 

Those  who  c*n  find  amusement  in  tasteless  epitaphs 
should  look  under  "  Frampton  C  »tterill,  Gloucester- 
shire." It  would  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  produce  in 
any  language  inscriptions  more  unsuitable  for  the  grave. 

MR.  HENRY  FKOWDK  has  issued  the  prettiest  and  most 
diminutive  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ever  published.  It 
can  be  carried  in  the  waistc  >at  p  >cket,  is  whole  bound  in 
morocco,  with  gilt  edges  over  red,  and  is  a  gem. 

THE  publishers  of  Mr.  Ciouston's  *  Hieroglyphic 
Bibles '  are  David,  Bryce  &  Sons,  Glasgow,  not  David 
Douglas  &  Sons,  as  stated. 

MR.  W.  J.  HARVEY,  F.S.A.Scot.  (Heathell,  Melbourne 
Grove,  Champion  Hill,  S.E.),  announces,  in  about  twenty- 
one  volumes,  and  in  a  limited  edition,  '  Alumni  Canta- 
brigienses,  1443-1893.' 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  a  Idress  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

FABER  ("Don't  want  fools  in  Paradise"). — We  are 
familiar  with  this  as  a  satirical  story,  but  have  never 
seen  it  in  verse. 

F.  H.  W.  ("  Like  a  bolt  from  the  blue  ").— Consult 
<  N.  &  Q.,'  8th  s.  iii.  345,  457;  iv.  175,  290-the  last  and 
the  current  volumes. 

W.  INOS,  D.D.  ('  Sir  John  Russell's  Postbag'j.— Anti- 
cipated; see  ante,  p.  191. 

CORRIGENDA.— P.  327,  col.  2,  1.  8,  for  "MDIIII"  read 
MDIII  ;  p.  329,  col.  2, 1.  29,  for  "  March  5  "  read  March  10 ; 
p.  330,  col.  1,  I.  40,  for  "  understanding  "  read  perceiving. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and 
Business  Lettera  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  B  lild'mgs  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


8th  3.  IV,  Nor.  4,  '93.] 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 

It  is  only  quite  recently  that  I  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  a  review  of  Mr.  Travis-Cook's 
'  History  of  the  Manor  of  Myton '  in  vol.  xxiii.  of 
the  Antiquary  (pp.  87,  88).  One  of  the  points 
about  which  the  author  and  his  reviewer  disagree 
is  the  original  site  of  Le  Wyke,  that  is  the  ancient 
town  of  Hull.  The  reviewer  maintains  that 
"  the  Bite  he  [the  author]  fixes  for  the  ancient  Wyke,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  old  [river]  Hull,  is  purely  imaginary. 
There  is  the  most  complete  evidence  that  the  site  should 
be  fixed  on  the  west  bank  of  the  new  [the  present  river] 
Hull,  or  Sayer  Creek  [as  it  was  formerly  called].  Mr. 
Travis-Cook  admits  that  this  was  its  later  site,  and  he 
theorizes  that  both  people  and  house)  migrated  from  the 
one  position  to  the  other.  But  for  such  migration 
there  is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence." 

The  reviewer's  statement  that  such  "  most  com- 
plete evidence  "  is  extant  is  all  the  more  startling 
as  he  himself  complains  on  the  preceding  page 
that 

"  since  the  publication,  in  1827,  of Frost's '  Early 

History  of Hull,'  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  has 

been  done  to  illustrate  the  origin  of  the  great  town 
which  now  ranks  as  the  '  Third  Port '  of  England.  The 
problems  which.  Mr.  Frost  did  not  solve  are  yet  unsolved. 

Nothing  further  has  been  done  to  explain where  it 

*>a$  that  the  town  of  Wyk  sprung  up." 

The  italics  are  mine  in  both  instances.  Since 
the  reviewer  denies  the  author  the  right  of  "  re- 


vising" in  the  same  octavo  volume  of  over  200 
pages  an  opinion  once  pronounced,  his  own  two 
contradictory  statements,  one  on  the  recto,  the  other 
on  the  verso  of  the  same  leaf,  are  perplexing,  to  say 
the  least.  Mr.  Travis-Cook  does  not  propound  it 
as  his  own  theory,  but  is  careful  to  state  (p.  51) 
that  it  is  Frost's  surmise  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  port  was  transferred  from  the  old  river  to 
the  banks  of  the  broader,  deeper,  and  more  suit- 
able channel  provided  for  the  shipping  by  Ed- 
ward I.  Frost  was  not  infallible,  but  he  was  a  careful 
writer,  and,  moreover,  was  unassuming  and  never 
posed  as  an  authority,  but  always,  or  nearly  always, 
gave  chapter  and  verse  for  his  statements.  Hence 
the  reviewer  must  not  take  it  amiss  if  some  of  his 
readers  do  not  accept  bis  wholly  unsupported 
statement,  but  prefer  to  continue  in  their  old  belief 
in  the  plausibility  of  Frost's  surmise,  until  the 
reviewer  will  condescend  to  place  before  them  a 
fraction  at  least  of  that  "  most  complete  evidence," 
even  if  only  just  enough  to  show  up  their  error 
and  shake  their  faith  in  the  old  theory. 

There  are  two  well-known  passages,  both  given 
in  the  same  foot-note  on  p.  24  of  Frost's  book. 
One  of  these  is  from  a  royal  charter  among  the 
Dodsworth  M3S.  (vol.  liii.  fol.  163),  in  the  Bod- 
leian, and  mentions  "  villain  DOS  tram  de  Wyke 
que  modo  translate  nomine  Eyngeston  super  Hull 
nuncupatur."  The  word  in  italics,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  not  mutato  (changed),  but  translate 
(transferred).  The  name,  therefore,  must  clearly 
have  been  in  existence  and  been  borne  by  some 
other  town  than  Le  Wyke,  if  only  for  a  short  time 
before  it  was  and  could  be  transferred  to  the 
latter.  The  other  passage  is,  I  understand,  from 
the  Hull  Town  Records,  and  is  to  the  effect  that 

"cum  Celebris  memerie   dominus  Ed  ward  us  [Primus] 

quondam    rex   Anglic villam    de    Wyk    tune   super 

aquam  de  Hull  situatam adquisivisset,  et  villam  illam 

Kyngeston  super  Hull  nominari fecisset " 

This  entry  occurs  under  the  date  of  8  Edward  II., 
and  is  quite  clear  on  the  point  that  the  '*  villa  de 
Wyke"  was  not  in  the  same  place  in  1314  or 
1315  where  it  stood  at  the  time  when  Edward  I. 
acquired  it  with  the  adjacent  manor  of  Myton 
from  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Meaux,  in  York- 
shire. According  to  Burton's  'Chronicle/  the 
deed  of  feoffinent  by  which  the  property  became 
vested  in  the  king  was  executed  about  Candlemas, 
1293,  and  Le  Wyke  must  then  have  stood  on  the 
bank  or  banks  of  the  Old  Hull  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  west  of  the  present  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  newly  acquired 
property  of  the  king  was  Sayer  Creek,  which, 
judging  by  its  name,  was  evidently  a  natural,  and 
not,  as  De  la  Pryme  and  Frost  surmised,  an  arti- 
ficial watercourse.  If  Sayer  of  Sutton  had  cut  it, 
it  would  probably  have  been  known  as  "  Sayer's 
Dyke."  Originally  this  creek  was  probably,  like 
all  other  creeks  in  the  district,  merely  a  short 
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tidal  inlet  from  the  Humber,  and  had  no  connexion 
with  the  river  Hull.  There  were  several  bridges 
and  some  other  obstructions  in  its  coarse  ;  its  bed 
was  probably  choked  with  shoals  (proludum),  and 
navigation  on  it  must  have  been  altogether  impos- 
sible, if  Frost  is  right  in  his  guess  that  the  word 
clayarum  meant  hurdles  erected  across  the  creek, 
as  in  one  of  the  MSS.  there  is  a  note  in  an  old  hand 
that  the  clayce  were  placed  in  the  creek  "  ad 
pieces  salvandos."  If  there  had  been  any  con- 
nexion with  the  river  Hull  and  any  navigation 
along  the  creek,  the  latter  would  probably  have 
been  known  by  the  name  of  "  Sayer's  Channel," 
as  "North  Channel"  and  " Fisherman's  Channel  " 
are  known  in  our  days. 

So  soon  as  Edward  I.  acquired  Le  Wyke,  he 
had  all  obstructions  to  navigation  removed  from 
the  bed  of  Sayer  Creek,  and  had  it  made  into 
a  harbour  ("  ibidem  quendam  portum  fecit  ")  and 
a  new  town  built  on  its  banks  ("aedificavit  quan- 
dam  villam  ibidem >;),  which  he  named  "  Kingston- 
upon-Hull."  So  here  is  the  most  complete  evi- 
dence of  what  happened.  All  the  references  are 
to  deeds  contemporary  or  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  events,  and  are  given  in  the  book  of  Frost, 
who  seems  to  be  very  much  perplexed  and  com- 
pletely at  a  loss  how  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
words  quoted  above,  as  he  assumes  that  the  Hull 
broke  into  Sayer  Creek  about  the  time  of  the  great 
flood  in  1256,  and  that 

"the  buildings  [of  Le  Wyke] had  after  the  change  in 

the  course  of  the  river  been  gradually  transferred  from 
the  banks  of  the  old  Hull  to  tbosa  of  the  new  channel. 
Sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  render  the  transfer  com- 
plete before  the  situation  and  general  appearance  of  the 
town  had  attracted  the  attention  of  King  Edward." 

He  does  not  state  on  what  ground  he  makes  these 
assumption?,  especially  the  latter,  as  all  the  earliest 
data  he  prints  to  show  that  houses  existed  on  the 
banks  of  the  new  river  Hull  at  a  very  remote 
period  are,  without  a  single  exception,  of  more 
recent  dates  than  1293. 

It  is  not  recorded  whether  there  was  already 
any  connexion  between  Sayer  Creek  and  the  river 
Hall  when  the  king  acquired  Le  Wyke.  The 
probability  seems  to  be  that  there  was.  The  name 
Old  Hull  (Veil  Hull)  occurs  in  an  inquisition  26 
Edw.  I.,  i. «.,  as  early  as  1297-8.  At  all  events, 
it  is  certain  that  if  such  a  connexion  did  not 
already  exist,  the  king  was  obliged  to  have  one 
made,  as  otherwise  his  new  harbour  would  have 
been  nothing  else  but  a  huge  settling  tank  for  the 
turbid  waters  of  what  is  considered  the  muddiest 
liver  in  England,  and  would  have  warped  up  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  old  harbour  was  in  time 
abandoned  altogether,  the  change  being  so  com- 
plete in  1314-5,  i.  e.,  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  Le  Wyke  was  acquired  by  the  king, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  insert  a  reminder  in 
the  entry  given  supra  from  the  Town  Records  that 


the  town  once  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  oldjiver 
Hull.  For  a  time  both  channels  remained  open, 
but  as  neither  the  tidal  capacity  of  the  river  nor 
its  volume  of  upland  waters  received  from  a  water- 
shed of  limited  extent  was  sufficient  to  keep  up  two 
separate  outfalls,  the  old  tortuous  channel  gradually 
silted  up,  so  much  so  that  it  soon  "  barely  deserved 
the  name  of  a  sewer."  The  more  the  old  channel 
deteriorated,  the  more  the  new  one  gained  in 
width  and  depth,  as  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
water  saved  through  the  choking  up  of  the  old  bed, 
and  available  for  scouring,  all  helped  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  new  channel. 

As  it  happened,  it  was  found  subsequently  that 
the  situation  of  the  new  harbour  was  more  favour- 
able than  the  old  one  from  a  strategical  point  of 
view  too,  as  it  enabled  the  authors  of  the  forti- 
fications of  the  town  to  adopt  a  more  compact 
scheme  than  they  would  have  been  able  to  lay  out 
if  the  defence  of  the  old  harbour  had  had  to  be 
embodied  in  their  scheme.  They  had  to  enclose  a 
very  much  smaller  area  and  to  build  a  greatly 
reduced  length  of  wall.  This  was  not  only  a 
matter  of  economy  in  time  of  peace,  but  also  a 
matter  of  policy  as  well  as  economy  in  time  of  war, 
when  there  was  a  lesser  length  of  ramparts  to  man 
and  to  defend.  When,  therefore,  the  town  was 
fortified,  in  or  shortly  after  1322,  the  old  mouth 
of  the  river  remained  unprotected,  and  what  used 
to  be  the  most  important  quarter  of  Le  Wyke  was 
left  outside  the  fortifications,  to  take  care  of  itself 
in  times  of  war.  The  few  dwellers  who  still  re- 
mained on  the  banks  of  the  old  river,  on  seeing 
their  old  channel  choked  up  and  themselves  and 
their  goods  left  to  the  mercy  of  any  invading  enemy, 
would  naturally  seek  safer  and  more  genial  quarters, 
and  consequently  the  place  became  deserted.* 
The  old  town  was  absorbed  by  and  had  for  some 
time  already  been  known  under  the  name  of  the  new 
town  on  Sayer  Creek,  and  the  old  name  Le  Wyke 
was  consequently  disused  till  at  last  it  was  alto- 
gether forgotten.  The  latest  instance  where  Frost 
found  it  used  as  a  place-name  was  in  1301-2, 
though  it  continued  in  use  as  a  surname  a  little 
longer,  as  we  find  a  John  de  Wike  as  a  house- 
owner  in  Hull  Street  (now  High  Street)  in  the  new 
town,  in  1320-1.  Sayer  Creek  itself  became 
known  as  the  new  river  Hull,  and  formed  the  new 
boundary  line  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
county,  the  new  town,  Kingston,  and  the  old 
town,  Wyke,  being  thus  both  transferred  from 
the  Holderness  into  the  Harthill  division  of  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

This  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  Kingston-on- 
Hull  as  proved  by  the  evidence  that  has  appeared 
in  print.  If  the  quotations  given  by  Frost  be 
wrong,  or  if  there  be  anything  unpublished  among 
the  Town  Records  or  elsewhere  which  will  prove 


*  Leland  records  that  there  were  no  suburbs  in  Hull 
when  he  visited  it  in  1538. 
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the  above  version  to  be  incorrect,  let  it  be  pro- 
duced, by  all  means,  and  if  it  be  convincing,  all 
we  who  now  are  groping  in  the  darkness  left  by 
Frost  and  subsequent  writers  will  acknowledge  our 
error,  as  many  of  us  still  firmly  believe  in  the  old 
saw  that "  sapientis  est  mutare  consilium  in  melius." 

The  version  given  above  is,  I  maintain,  the  only 
possible  one  in  face  of  the  evidence  we,  the  un- 
initiated at  large,  possess.  The  moment  we  assume 
that  the  town  of  Hull  has  always  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  new  river  Hull  we  must  throw  an 
important  portion  of  even  that  little  historical  evi- 
dence we  possess  to  the  winds  and  cast  around  all 
kinds  of  uncharitable  aspersions  to  boot.  It  is  an 
established  fact  that  Wyke— or  Hull,  as  the  old 
town,  too,  was  indiscriminately  called — "  was  a  sea- 
port of  considerable  celebrity  and  mercantile  import- 
ance "  for  more  than  a  century  before  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  Kingston-upon-Hull.  If,  there- 
fore, we  find  the  burgessess  of  Hull,  in  a  petition 
dated  1300,  addressing  Edward  I.-  as  the  founder 
and  maker  of  their  town  ("la  quele  [ville]  nostre 
Seigneur  le  Roi  ad  foundee  et  faite  "),  we  must 
either  believe  them  implicitly  or,  with  Frost,  look 
upon  their  statement  as  "  language  of  adulation  " 
and  "  terms  of  flattery,"  and  upon  sober-minded 
Edward  I.  as  a  man  to  be  easily  gulled  by  "  euch 
outrageous  butter,"  as  the  king  himself,  in  a  writ  of 
ad  quod  damnum  issued  in  reply  to  the  above 
petition,  also  speaks  of  the  town  as  "  nova  villa 
noatra  de  Kyngeston  super  Hull."  And,  of  course, 
if  the  town  always  stood  in  the  same  place,  and 
never  changed  its  site,  all  parties  who  were  con- 
cerned in  making  the  entry  in  the  official  book  of 
records  that  the  town  once  stood  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Hull  must  for  the  time  being  have  been 
labouring  under  some  strange  delusion. 

There  are  other  matters  in  the  review  which  are 
open  to  criticism.  Thus,  according  to  the  reviewer, 
the  author,  "  besides  innumerable  minor  errors," 
misprints  sic'  as  "  sic,"  vijs  as  "  vy's,"  and  renders 
jfi,  as  "  qu •',"  and  not  as  quando,  as  the  reviewer 
would  have  done  if  he  had  undertaken  to  write  upon 
the  same  subject  But  as  a  q  and  a  u  with  a  tittle  over 
them  is  quum  all  the  world  over,  and  means  the  same 
thing  as  quando,  and,  moreover,  as  it  is  used  in  that 
sense  by  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  even  by  Quintillian,  the 
author  has  evidently  not  committed  a  very  grave 
blunder.  The  whole  review  seems  to  be  very 
unfair,  and  to  have  been  written  by  the  reviewer 
and  been  inserted  by  his  brother  logroller  because 
figulus  figulum  odit.  L.  L.  K. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  'NEW  ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY.' 

Possessors  of  the  '  N.  E.  D.'  may  be  fclad  to 
insert  in  their  copies  the  words  given  below.  The 
quotations  are  from  the  Athenaum,  and  are  all  of 
later  date  than  the  parts  of  the  '  N.  E.  D.'  to 
which  they  respectively  belong  : — 


Academicalism. — "The  execution  is  marred  by  con- 
ventional coldness  and  obsolete  academicalism  "  (1892, 
article  by  Andre"  Michel,  May  14,  p.  640,  col.  1). 

Acarine,  sb.  (only  in  'N.  E.  D.'  as  a.).— "Mr.  A.  D. 
Michael  [read  a  paper]  upon  the  association  which  ho 
had  observed  between  certain  aqirinfs  of  the  family 
Gamasidae  and  certain  species  of  ants "  (1891,  Dec.  19, 
p.  837,  col.  2). 

Adelphian. — "  The  story  is wholly  artificial  in  con- 
struction and  Adelphian  in  characterization"  (1892, 
April  16,  p.  497,  col.  1). 

Aduncity  (latest  quotation  in  '  N.  E.  D.'  1714).— " Mr. 
Murray  plays.. .a  North-Country  lago,  whose  moral 
aduncity  is  concealed  by  a  self-bestowed  title  of  Square 
Jack  "  (1891,  Sept.  5,  p.  330,  coL  1). 

jEgagropilous. — "  A  curious  freshwater  alga,  growing 
in  a  perfectly  spherical  mass... and  described  as  an  cega- 
gropilout  condition  of  Cladophora,  was  exhibited  bv 
Mrf  A.  W.  Bennett "  (1893,  March  25,  p.  382,  col.  1). 

Ammolynthus. — "There  is  no  physemarian  or  ammo- 
lynihus  closely  resembling  Halipbysema  "  (1892,  Aug.  13, 
p.  227,  col.  Z). 

A  ndrocratic. — "  The  author  points  out  that  gynecocracy 
and  lax  morals  go  hand  in  band,  maritnl  relations  among 
tribes  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  androcratic  government 
being  generally  far  more  satisfactory  "  (1893,  Oct.  7, 
p.  494,  col.  1). 

Anglicist. — "In  describing  the  controversy  between 
the  '  Orientalists '  and  the  '  Anglicists/  which  evoked 
Macaulay's  famous  minute... not  a  word  ia  said  of  the 
champion  Orientalist,  Horace  Wilson  "  (1892,  Sept.  24, 
p.  411,  col.  3). 

Anglicizing. — "The  names  are  not  particularly  in- 
teresting, but  there  are  some  curious  examples  of  the 
Anglicizing  process"  (1891,  Oct.  17,  p.  516,  coL  1). 

Anglophile. — "When  prudence  dictated  assistance  to 
the  Dutch,  the  Huguenots,  or  the  '  Anglophile '  party  in 
Scotland  —  the  vile  but  convenient  adjective  is  Mr. 
Beesly'a — that  aid  was  scanty  and  underhand" 
(1892,  March  26,  p.  400,  col.  3). 

Angon. — "Among  the  most  curious  of  the  weapons 
our  ancestors  used  was  the  angon,  a  sort  of  long  spear 
with  a  double  barb — one  tongue  of  which  was  longer 
than  the  other  and  flame-shaped  "  (1893,  Sept.  9,  p.  361, 
col  3). 

Anikonic.—  "He  [Dr.  Waldstein]  does,  however, 
point  out  that  among  the  terra-cottas  we  have  repre- 
sentations of  the  various  stages  of  development  of  her 
[Hera's]  agalmata:  the  rudest  of  all,  the  anikonic... 
He  promises,  moreover,  to  publish. ..a  curious  pillar 
which  may  have  been  the  actual  anikonic  image  of  the 
goddess  "  (1893,  July  1,  p.  33,  col.  2). 

Ansate. — "Centurial  stone,  ansate,  17  in.  by  Sin." 
(1891,  letter  of  F.  Haverfield,  Oct.  31,  p.  591,  col.  1). 

Aposporouily.—"  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery  exhibited... a  seed- 
ling...showing  prothalli  developed  aposporously  over 
general  surface  of  frond  (pan-apospory)  "  (1892,  Nov.  12* 
p.  667,  col.  3). 

Archontal  — "  I  dated  it  before  325  B.C.,  both  of  u 
necessarily  dating  it  after  the  archontal  year  329/8  B.C." 
(1891,  letter  of  Cecil  Torr,  Aug.  22,  p.  257,  coL  1). 

Ascript.— "  The  theory  of  marginal  glosses  is  in  danger 
at  the  present  time  of  being  ridden  to  death ;  but  that 
Quintilian  has  suffered  largely  from  '  ascripts '  can 
hardly  be  questioned"  (1892,  Aug.  27,  p.  280,  col.  1). 

AsUrioid.— "Mr.  Percy  Sladen  has... described  and 
figured  the  atterioid  star-fishes  of  the  Challenger'* 
booty"  (1892,  Aug.  13,  p.  227,  col.  1). 

A  ttronomership.  —  «•  Mrs.  Adanw. .  .very  generously 
proposed  to  endow... an  attronomenhip  "  (1892,  May  21, 
p.  666,  col.  1). 

Alriopore.— "  There  are  no  luccal  cirri,  and,  so  far  ai 
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can  be  made  out,  no  alriopore  "  (in  a  certain  specimen  o 
Araphioxus)  (1892,  Aug.  13,  p.  227,  col.  2). 

Australian.— "  Willibald  calls  it  simply  a  'syri*' 
council/    and    from  its  being  confined    to  Carlom  m 
dominions,  it  follows  that  it  was  not  strictly  Germanic 
but  Agrarian  "  (1^92,  July  16,  p.  87,  col.  2). 
Avxochrome. — "  They  [chromogens]  become  true  dy 

•tuffs  by  the  introduction  of  a  salt-forming  group o 

by  the  introdnctioa  of  what  Witt  terms  auxochromes 
which  are  araido  or  hydroxyl  groups  "  (1893,  July  15 
p.  100,  col.  1). 

Ballad-mongeriny,  a.  (in  'N.  E.  D.' as  sb.).— "Th 
Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow,  has  one  chap-book  versior 

printed  by  James  Gatnach of  bailad-mongerin 

celehrity  "  (1893,  W.  A.  Cloustou  in  Athenaum,  April  ii2 
p.  506,  col.  1). 

Barefooledness.— "  The  washing  of  clothes  with  th 
feet  in  a  tub,  the  barefootedness  of  the  women  anc 
children. ..bulk.. .largely  in  the  twenty- four  narratives' 
(1891,  Nov.  28.  p.  714,  col.  1). 

Belleter. — "  Dr.  Raven  has  added  the  name  of  a  lellete 
to  the  brief  list  of  such  craftsmen  in  the  inscription., 
which  exists  on  the  tenor  bell "  (1891,  Sept.  12,  p.  360 
col.  2). 

Bertillonage.—"  An  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  the 
criticism  of  Eertillonage...His  [Francis  Gallon's]  con- 
clusion is  that  whatever  claims  may  be  made  as  to  the 
utility  of  Bertillonage  are  even  more  applicable  to  the 
method  of  finger  prints  "  (1892,  Dec.  24,  p.  893,  col.  3). 

Bunyip.  — "  The  only  novelty... [consists]  in  the 
occasional  introduction  of  a  kangaroo  or  of  a  bunyip  ' 
(1893,  Feb.  11,  p.  184,  col.  2). 

Buoying. — '*  Without  some  such  buoying  as  M.Simon's 
he  would  be  likely  to  let  Caro  and  Chevalier  sink  alto- 
gether "  (1893,  July  8,  p.  62,  col.  1). 

Canarine.— "  Canarine,  obtained  from  potassium  thio 
cyanate,  is  employed  in  dyeing  cotton  yellow  from  an 
alkaline  bath,  when  it  serves  as  a  mordant  for  basic 
colours"  (1893,  July  15,  p.  100,  col.  2). 

Cantonese. — People  "  should  procure  the  book  of  Eng- 
lish phrases  compiled  by  a  Can'onese  for  the  use  of  those 
of  his  countrymen  who  aspire  to  become  Hong  Kong 
f  boys'"  (1893,  May  27,  p.  668,  col.  1). 

Cebian.— "  The  fundamental  types  of  the  molars  are 
identical  in  man  and  the  anthropoids,  and  the  lower 
one  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  pithecian  and 
cebian  monkeys  "  (1893,  March  18,  p.  349,  col.  3). 

Celestialism. — "A  pretty,  quaint  air  of  Celestialism  is 
thrown  over  the  narrative  "  (in  'Chinese  Stories ')  (1892, 
Dec.  31,  p.  909,  col.  3). 

Censing,  adj.  ('  N.  E.  D.'  as  vbl.  sb.).— There  is  "  a 
censing  adult  angel  in  the  central  point  of  their  circle  " 
(1893,  Aug.  26,  p.  296,  col.  2). 

Chemiotaxis. — "Phototaxis  and  ckemiotaxis  are  the 
last  instances  of  physiological  adaptation  cited"  (by 
Prof.  Burdon-Sanderson)  (1893,  Sept.  16,  p.  375,  col.  3). 
Chromo-lithograptiist. — l(  The  insect  fauna  of  New 
Zealand  does  not  exhibit  those  gorgeous  species  beloved 
by  the  iconographer  and  chrome-lithogravhist"  (1892 
Aug.  27,  p.  291,  col.  2). 

Chromophoric. — "  The  dyestuffs...are  classed  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  chromopkoric  groups  they  contain  " 
(1893,  July  15,  p.  100,  col.  2). 

Clap-netter.— "  The  Brighton  bird- stuffers... with  their 
allies  the  professional  clap-nttters.  have  supplied  many 
rarities  to  their  customers"  (1891,  Oct.  31,  p.  587, 

Clatsiary.— "  A  gallery  was  opened. ..for  the  display 
of  inscriptions  mentioning  officers  and.men  of  the  Roman 
*  Channel  Squadron,'  classiary  tiles.. .bearing  the  stamp 
CL'BR,  and  a  votive  offering  "  (1891,  letter  of  V.  J 
Vaillant,  Aug.  29,  p.  290,  col.  1). 


Collotyped.  — "  The  collotyped  reproduction  of  the 
ancient  Ya«na  MS.. ..is  in  the  binder's  bands"  (1893, 
June  3,  p.  702  col.  3). 

Confoimal  (only  quotation  in  'N.  E.  D.'  1647). — "The 
following  communications  were  made...'  On  a  Problem 
of  Conformal  Representation,'  by  Prof.  W.  Burnside  " 
(1893,  April  22,  p.  509,  col.  3). 

Creationist,  a.  (in  'N.  E.  D.'  as  sb.).— "From  this 
follows  :t  belief  in  man's  immortality  unless  the  absolutely 
unscientific  creationist  theory  be  adopted"  (1893,  July  29 
p.  154,  col.  1). 

Creolism  (marked  obsolete  in  'N.  E.  D.').— "  Though 
he  had  been  born  in  Misiones  (Paraguay),  yet,  as  the 
son  of  a  lieutenant-governor  and  removed  to  Spain  at  an 
early  age,  he  did  not  suffer  from  tbe  disabilities  of 
creolism  "  (1893,  Oct.  7,  p.  484,  col.  1). 

Cross-over,  a.  (in  «  N.  E.  D.'  ae  eb.). — " '  Crossings ' 
imply  something  more  than  merely  the  gaps  left  in  the 
rails  for  a  cross-over  road  "  (1893,  July  8,  p.  68,  col.  1). 

The  following  instances  refer  to  the  portion  pub- 
lished under  Mr.  Bradley 'a  direction  : — 

Edmundian.—"  His  book  ['  History  of  St.  Edmund's 
College']  is... intended.. .for  the  favoured  few  who 
belong  to  the  inner  circle  of  '  Edmundians '  "  (1893, 
July  29,  p.  153,  col.  2). 

Eidophone. — "  Mrs.  Watts  Hughes  has  continued  the 
illustrative  experiments. ..by  employing  elastic  mem- 
branes in  which,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  named  the 
'  Eidophone,'  she  has  been  enabled  to  produce  what  she 
aptly  calls  '  voice  figures.'  We  need  not  describe  this 
contrivance,  which  is  very  simple,  and,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
telephone  for  conveying  sound  vibrations  to  more  or  leis 
sensitive  surfaces  "  (1893,  Feb.  4,  p.  159,  col.  1). 

Elfctrodeless. — "Mr.  E.  C.  Rimington  read  a  paper 
'  On  Luminous  Discharges  in  Electrodeless  Vacuum 
Tubes ' "  (1893,  May  13,  p.  609,  col.  2). 

Emissiviiy. — "  The  following  papers  were  read:  '  The 
Thermal  Emissivity  of  Thin  Wires  in  Air,'  by  Prof. 
Ayrton  and  Mr.  H.  Kilgour "  (1891,  Dec.  5,  p.  765, 
col.  3). 

Enamouring,  sb.  (in  'N.  E.  D.'  asppl.  a.). — "  Aware  | 
Of  a'.l  the  Night's  enamouring  "  (1892,  poem  by  Mrs. 
Moulton,  Sept.  17,  p.  385,  col.  2). 

Engravable. — "  All  its  engravable  qualities  have  been 
secured  by  the  etcher  of  this  large  plate  "  (1893,  April  1. 
p.  416,  col.  2). 

Enthropy. — "  The  author  closes  his  work  with  an 
account  of  the  methods  of  enthropy  and  of  the  thenno- 
dynamical  potential  "  (1893,  Feb.  18,  p.  223,  col.  2). 

Enzyme. — "  The  proteids  are  first  described,  and  then 
he  enzymes  and  bodies  related  to  the  proteids"  (1893, 
July  15,  p.  99,  col.  8). 

Epitom>'zmg. — "  The  purpose  of  the  sonnet  rises  on  the 
hree  separate  yet  firmly  linked  quatrains  to  the  cul- 
minating or  epitomizing  couplet  "  (1893,  Sept.  30,  p.  452, 
ol.  1). 

Erythrism. — "  Mr.  0.  Thomas  exhibited  some  examples 

.of  the  monkey  that  he  had  lately  described  as  Semno- 

ithecus  cruciger,  and  stated  that... Mr.  Hose  thought 

hat  this  species  might  possibly  be  only  an  erythrism  of 

°.  chrysomelas  "  (1893,  Jan.  28,  p.  124,  col.  3). 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  Lowell  uses 
be  word  editiomania  in  1836,  but  the  letter  in 
which  it  occurs  has  only  just  been  printed  (*  Letters    j 
f  J.  R.  Lowell,  vol.  i.  p.  8)  :— 

The  English  edition  of  Coleridge's  worts  has  also 
een  given  me  by  my  '  paternal  relation.'    You  see  the     : 
ditiomania  has  not  left  me  yet." 

JOHN  RANDALL. 
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TENNYSON  AND  MOKTAIGNE. — In  the  '  Essais 
de  Montaigne,'  liv.  ii.  chap,  xii.,  the  chapter 
which  contains  the  '  Apologie  de  Raimond  Sebond' 
(p.  238,  ed.  Didot),  there  occurs  the  following 
picturesque  passage  about  man  and  his  doing?, 
words  which  might  have  dropped  from  the  lips  of 
the  melancholy  Pascal : — 

"  Or  ce  grand  corps,  a  tant  de  visages  et  de  mouve- 

raenta,   qui  eemble  menacer  le  ciel  et  la  terre ce 

furieux  monstre,  a  tant  de  bras  et  a  taut  de  teste§,  c'est 
tousjours  1'homme,  foible,  calamiteux  et  miserable ;  ce 
n'est  qu'une  fourmilliere  eameue  et  eschauffee." 

I  wonder  if  Tennyson  has  these  grand  words  of 
Montaigne  in  his  mind  when  in  his  fine  poem 
4  Vastness,'  singing  of 

Baying  politics,  never  at  reit— as  this  poor  earth's  pale 
history  runs,— 

he  asks  :— 

What  is  it  all  but  a  trouble  of  ants  in  the  gleam  of  a 
million  million  of  suns  1 

In  Mr.  Churton  Collins's  '  Illustrations  of  Tenny- 
son '  no  parallel  passage  is  quoted  from  Montaigne, 
but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  poet  was  familiar 
with  many  of  the  great  words  of  the  famous 
essayist.  A.  L.  MATHEW. 

Oxford. 

THE  LADY  ABBESS  MACDONALD.— The  Right 
Rev.  the  Lady  Abbess  Macdonald  was  the  fifteenth 
abbess  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  the  Glorious 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  founded 
at  Brussels  by  Lady  Mary  Percy  in  1597. 

Lady  Mary  Benedict  Macdonald  was  a  daughter 

of  Renald  Macdonald,  a  Scotsman.     She  was  born 

in  1772,  and  her  Christian  name  was  Elizabeth ;  she 

was  the  last  who  joined  the  community  in  Brussels. 

Elizabeth  Macdonald  had  been  left  an  orphan  at 

an  early  age  under  a  guardian  who  sent  her  for 

sducation  to  a  convent  at  Calais.     Soon  after  her 

etnrn  to  England,  her  desire  to  become  a  religious 

ister  impelled  her  again  to  cross  the  sea  and  seek 

an  entrance  at  Brussels.     After  a  passage  across 

Channel  in  a  violent  storm,  which  endangered 

the  safety  of  the  ship,  she  arrived  at  the  monastery 

on  May  22,  1794,  only  a  month  before  the  com- 

numty  were  forced  to  leave  owing  to  the  French 

Revolution  and  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by  the 

Republican  army.     When  the  portress  opened  the 

mastery  gate  to  her,  she  exclaimed,  "  My  dear 

Ha,  you  come  here  and  we  are  obliged  to  leave." 

She  answered  at  once,  "I  will  go  with  you  wher- 

u  go.       She  accordingly  accompanied  the 

community  in  their  flight  to  England  and  settle- 

ment  at  Winchester.     She  received  the  holy  habit 

>f  rel.g.on  on  May  11,  1795,  and  was  the  first  to 

e  professed  at  Winchester,  September  8.  1796, 

It!!1-  fi.  °?k  the  D/me8  of  Mary  Benedict,  being 
then  m  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

lf£S  the,^eath  °,f  th«  La<*y  Abbess  Eccles,  Lady 
cdonald  was  elected  abbes?,  September  9, 1811, 


the  ceremony  of  her  benediction  being  performed 
by  Dr.  Douglas  on  October  10,  1811.  On  the 
occasion  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  first  visit  to  Win- 
chester the  Lady  Abbess,  whose  bodily  and  mental 
faculties  were  much  impaired  by  age,  tendered  her 
resignation  of  office,  which,  after  some  considera- 
tion, was  accepted  on  February  25,  1848.  From 
the  beginning  of  1854  her  health  gradually  de- 
clined, and  she  calmly  expired  on  May  17,  1854, 
in  her  eighty- third  year,  surrounded  by  the  com- 
munity, most  of  whom  she  had  professed. 

Lady  Macdonald  was  the  last  of  the  Brussels 
nuns  ;  in  her  was  lost  the  connecting  link  between 
the  present  community  and  the  sisters  who  had 
sought  the  cloister  in  the  times  of  trouble  and 
persecution  when  monasteries  were  proscribed  in 
England,  and  the  love  of  country  bad  to  be  sacri- 
ficed in  order  to  gain  the  haven  of  a  secluded  life. 

The  Lady  Abbess  Macdonald  governed  the 
monastery  thirty- seven  years ;  she  survived  the 
act  of  her  resignation  six  years,  so  that  she  was  a 
nun  during  the  long  period  of  fifty-nine  years. 

The  community  of  Benedictines  from  Brussels, 
which,  as  stated,  settled  at  Winchester  in  1794, 
removed  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  East  Bergholt, 
Suffolk,  in  1863.  GEORGE  0.  BOASE. 

36,  James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  3.W. 

JOHNSON'S  'LETTERS':  APPERLEY  OP  ORIEL. 
— Dr.  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  in  his  valuable  col- 
lection of  Samuel  Johnson's  'Letters'  (i.  135), 

prints  one  to  Apperley,  Esq.,  requesting  his 

interest  at  the  coming  election  to  Oriel  fellowships 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Crosse. 

Dr.  Hill  gives  the  choice  between  two  Apperleys, 
both  of  Jesus  College,  who  graduated  some  thirty- 
five  years  before  the  date  of  the  letter  (Oxford, 
March  17,  1768).  Neither  satisfies  the  conditions 
of  the  problem.  Mr.  Joseph  Foster,  in  his  monu- 
mental work  *  Alumni  Oxonienses/  has  a  Thomas 
Apperley,  of  Oriel,  who  is  certainly  the  missing 
friend  of  Johnson.  He  was  son  of  Thomas,  of 
Leominster,  Esq.,  and  matriculated  from  Oriel 
June  7,  1766,  aged  thirty-two.  As  a  fellow-com- 
moner he  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  an 
opportunity  for  stating  a  candidate's  claims. 

JOHN  E.  B.  MAYOR. 

Cambridge. 

"  THEFTUOUS." — This  is  a  new  creation,  I  think, 
wholly  unnecessary  and  entirely  objectionable.  It 
occurs  in  an  article  on  '  A  New  Phase  of  the  Pearl- 
Shell  Industry,'  in  Chambers^  Journal^  pt.  cxiv. 
(published  July  1,  1893),  at  p.  383:  "Mention 
was  made  of  the  ihfftuous  disposition  of  many 
engaged  in  the  traffic."  ST.  SWITHIN. 

CLARET.— Discussion  of  this  word  has  lately 
taken  place,  much  of  which  might  have  been  saved  by 
due  regard  to  Littre*  or  the  *N.  E.  D.'  without  having 
recourse  to  the  garnered  knowledge  of  *N.  &  Q.' 
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But,  much  as  was  noted  on  the  subject  forty  years 
ago,  one  point  remains  to  be  noted  still.  It  was 
shown  how  vin  clairet  was  celebrated  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  by  Olivier  Basselin, 
the  festive  poet  of  Normandy,  whose  Vaux-de-Vire 
gave  the  song  of  *  Jolly  Nose '  to  one  theatre  in 
the  Strand,  and,  in  due  course,  the  name  of  Vaude- 
ville to  another.  But  Basselin  lived  in  a  country 
whose  inhabitants  drank  cider,  apd  were  laughed 
at  by  the  French  for  doing  so.  To  us,  inquiring 
where  he  got  his  claret,  he  replies  :— 

Je  euia  ne  Bas-Normand,  mais  ma  bouche  avinee 
Dit  estre  d'Orleans 

Et  quo  le  vin  clairet,  qui  est  de  sa  contrea, 
Je  doy  loger  ceans. 

Orleans  wine  was  in  vogue  three  hundred  years 
before  the  battle  of  Agincourt  and  two  hundred 
years  afterwards ;  but  then  the  fashion  changed, 
and  more  than  one  district  has  since  had  its  turn. 
When  Beaumarchais  makes  Figaro  say,  "  Aimez- 
YOUS  a  boire  un  coup  d'excellent  bourgogne  ou  de 
clairet  ?  "  the  latter  may  have  been  intended  to  in- 
dicate wine  of  Bordeaux ;  but,  whatever  it  was  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Basselin 
clearly  intended  wine  of  Orleans  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth.  KILLIGREW. 

COWLET  AND  MILTON.—  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
'Life  of  Milton,'  says,  "Of  the  English  poets 
Milton  set  most  value  upon  Spenser,  Shakspeare, 
and  Oowley."  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Milton 
admired  Cowley.  He  may  also  have  taken  ideas 
from  him.  The  following  passage  is  similar  to 
something  in  ( Paradise  Lost.'  The  likeness,  per- 
haps, has  not  been  observed  before  :— 

Here  Lucifer,  the  mighty  captive,  reigns, 

Proud  midst  his  woes,  and  tyrant  in  his  chains ; 

Once  general  of  a  gilded  host  of  sprites, 

Like  Hesper,  leading  forth  the  spangled  Nights ; 

But  down,  like  lightning,  which  him  struck,  he  came, 

And  roared  at  his  first  plunge  into  the  flame  ; 

Myriads  of  spirits  fell  wounded  round  him  there  ; 

With  dropping  lights  tlrck  shone  the  singed  air; 

Since  when  the  dismal  solace  of  their  woe 

Has  only  been  weak  mankind  to  undo. 

'  Davideie,'  B.  i.  11.  90-100. 

Cowley's  versification,  though  he  has  some  very 
good  lines,  is  generally  uncouth  and  unattractive. 
But  he  is  full  of  matter,  and  other  poets,  besides 
Milton,  have  borrowed  from  him. 

E.  YARDLEY. 

CAT  TALE. — In  a  portion  of  the  '  Chronica 
Sclavica'*  titled  'Annales  ab  Anonymo,'  a  very 
curious  work,  apparently  written  about  the  year 
1288,  there  is  a  Dick  Whittington  story  worth  repro- 
ducing, if  it  has  not  already  caught  the  eagle  eye  of 
some  folk-lorist.  In  connexion  with  the  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa's  wars  with  the  Lombardic 

*  I  quote  from  the  edition  contained  in  Lindenbrog's 
'Scriptores  Rerum  Germanicarum  Septentrionalium,' 
Hamburg,  1706,  p.  256. 


league,  mention  is  made,  under  the  year  1175,  of  the 
"  discord  "  between  the  Venetians  and  the  em- 
peror. This  serves  to  introduce  a  note  concerning 
the  origin  of  Venice.  Then  the  annalist  goes  on 
to  say* : — 

"  There  were  in  that  place  two  citizens,  the  one  poor 
and  the  other  rich.  The  rich  one,  proposing  to  go  a-mar- 
keting,  asked  his  fellow  citizen  if  he  wished  to  send  with 
him  anything  to  eell.  The  poor  man  answered,  « I  have 
nothing  but  two  cats.'  These  the  rich  man  took  with 
him,  and  by  chance  came  into  a  certain  locality  where 
mice  had  almost  eaten  up  the  place.  There  he  sold  the 
cats  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  from  the  proceeds  of 
which  he  carried  back  much  goods  to  his  neighbour." 

This  is  a  very  sober  version  of  a  more  than  twice- 
told  tile.  GEO.  NEILSON. 

THE  HORSE -SHOE  IN  MAGIC. —  An  elderly 
woman,  named  Keziah  Brewin,  who  got  her  living 
by  gathering  water-cresses  and  blackberries  and 
telling  fortune?,  died  suddenly  at  Peterborough  on 
Sept.  17.  Her  body  was  taken  to  the  mortuary  : 

"  Around  her  waist,  beneath  her  garment?,  was  found 
stretched  a  girdle  from  which  depended  a  horse-shoe, 
from  which,  it  is  stated,  the  old  lady  believed  proceeded 
much  of  her  occult  wisdom." 

This  I  cull  from  the  Grantham  Journal,  Sept.  23, 
1893.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

"THOSE  WHO  LIVE  IN  GLASS  HOUSES  SHOULD 
NOT  THROW  STONES." — Mr.  Timbs,  in  '  Things  not 
generally  Known'  (1856,  p.  185),  asserts  that  thia 
common  saying  arose  from  James  I.'s  facetious 
remark  to  Buckingham,  when  the  windows  of 
Steenie's  "  Glass  House"  were  broken  in  retaliation 
by  Scotchmen  who  had  sustained  the  like  injury 
from  him :  "  Those  who  live  in  glass-houses,  Steenie, 
should  be  careful  how  they  throw  stones."  In  Dr. 
Brewer's  'Phrase  and  Fable'  the  language  is 
Scoticized. 

For  all  I  know  the  story  may  be  a  mere  inven- 
tion to  fit  the  proverb  ;  but  if  the  incident  is 
indeed  true,  the  alleged  origin  therefrom  of  the 
proverb  is  questionable.  King  Jamie's  phrase  must 
have  spread  wonderfully  to  be  versified  in  France 
in  1664  :— 

Qui  a  sa  raaiaon  de  verre, 
bur  le  voisin  ne  jette  pierre. 
1  Proverbes  en  Rimes '  (Paris,  1664,  ii.  164). 

Similar  proverbs,  too,  are  found  in  Giusti's  '  Pro- 
verbi  Toscani '  (1853,  p.  84)  :— 


*  Anno  domini  MCLXXV  Veneti  cum  Imperatore  dis- 
cordant, tamen  Venetia  insula  non  natura  sed  arte  facta    ; 
et  sic  inchoata.    Rex  Attila  Aquilegiam  obsidens  babita- 
tores  hujus  fugavit :  qui  ad  locum  ilium  venientes  ibidem 
insulam  congesserunt  et  earn  a  venalitate  vel  venatione  i 
vocaverunt.    Erant  ibidem  duo  concives,  unus  pauper  et  ! 
alter  dives,  dives  ire  volens  mercatum  quaerebat  a  con-  ! 
cive  suo  si  quid  vellet  mittere  secum  pro  mercimomo?  ( 
Pauper  respondit  non  habeo  nisi  duos  catop.    Quos  div< 
secum  attulit  et  casu  in  quondam  locum  venit  ubi  mures 
fere  locum  vastaverunt,  ibi  catos  pro  multa  pecunia  ven- 
didit  cum  qua  mercatus  multa  bona  socio  reportavit. 
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(1.)  "Chi  ha  tegoli  di  vetro,  non  tiri  sassi  al  vicino." 
(2.)  "  Chi  ha  teata  di  vetro  non  faccia  a*  sasai." 

The  latter  is  familiar  to  me  in  an  English  form, 
bat  I  forget  where  I  have  seen  it.  The  former  is 
ancient  in  Spain,  and  has  been  turned  into  a  Latin 
couplet  :  — 

Ne  lapidem  mittaa  aliena  in  tecta  domorum, 
Si  tibi  eint  propriae  Titrea  tecta  domus. 

F.  ADAMS. 

ADMIRAL  LORD  HAWKE  (1705-1781).—  There 
are  two  fine  portraits  in  oils  in  existence  of  this 
famous  admiral,  renowned  for  his  victory  in  1759 
over  the  French  fleet  under  Conflans,  in  Quiberon 
Bay  ;  one  in  the  Painted  Hall  at  Greenwich,  by 
Cotes,  wearing  over  his  coat  the  red  ribbon  of  the 
Bath  ;  and  another,  a  very  fine  one,  at  Womersley 
Hall,  near  Pontefract.  His  memory  is  preserved 
in  the  fine  old  naval  song  *  Tom  Tough  ':  — 

And  if  more  you  would  be  knowing,  I.  wag  coxswain  to 

Botcawen, 
And  often  with  brave  Hawke  I  've  nobly  faced  the  foe. 

Lord  Hawke  died  at  Suobury-on-Tbaine?,  and  at 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.  ^ 

'ACADEMY  OP  COMPLEMENTS,'  1640.—  Can  any 
reader  give  me  such  information  as  would  set  me 
on  the  track  of  an  edition  of  the  above  work  which 
was  sold  among  Baron  Eirkup's  books  in  December, 
1871?  The  British  Museum  copy,  dated  1640  on 
the  title-page,  has  the  imprimatur  "Sept.  10, 
1639,"  and  is  wanting  in  Marshall's  engraved 
frontispiece.  The  Huth  copy,  I  learn  from  the 
catalogue  of  that  famous  library,  belonged  to  Dr. 
Bliss,  and  is  the  only  perfect  one  known  of  this 
particular  issue.  Both  these  copies  differ,  I  am 
told,  from  the  copy  sold  among  Baron  Kirkup's 
books.  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  in  what  this 
difference  consists.  I.  H.  ISAACS. 


THE   ATTITUDES   OF   MADAME   HENDEL.— In 

North  Stoneham,  near  Southampton,  where  he  is  I th?. J.e"  180?VWKn  ^ady  Hamilton  ceased  to 
buried,  there    is    the    following  epitaph   to    his    ?x*lblt  her  Celebrated  attitudes,  very  similar  sub- 

I  ,««*-   were    performed    by    a    Madame    Hendel 


memory  :  — 

D.  0.  M. 

This  Monument  is  sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

Edward  Hawke, 
Lord  Hawke,  B^ron  of  Towton,  in  the  County  of 

York. 

Knight  of  the  Bath, 

Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Fleet, 

Vice-Admiral  of  Great  Britain.  &c. 

Who  died  October  17tb,  1781. 

Aged  76. 

The  bravery  of  his  soul  was  equal  to  the  dangers  he 

encountered  :     the     cautious     intrepidity    of    his 

deliberation*,   superior   even    to    the    conquest 

he  obtained.    The  annals  of  his  life  compose 

a  period  of  naval  glory  unparalleled 

in  later  times  ;  for  wherever  he 

sailed,  victory  awaited  him. 

A  prince,  unsolicited, 

conferred  on  him 

dignities  he 

disdained 

toaak. 


jects  were  perorme  y  a 
(formerly  Eunecke),  an  actress  of  the  Berlin 
Theatre,  who  made  a  tour  in  Qermany,  giving 
tableaux  vivants  of  remarkable  women,  such  as  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Cassandra,  Galatea,  &c.  Pictures 
by  Raphael,  Albert  Diirer,  and  other  masters  served 
her  as  models.  She  was  not  only  a  copyist,  bat 
possessed  considerable  powers  of  invention.  One 
of  her  series  of  representations  was  a  history  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  beginning  with  the  Annunciation 
and  ending  with  the  taking  down  of  the  dead  Christ 
from  the  cross.  Her  expression  of  maternal  love 
was  most  touching.  Peroux,  the  Frankfort  painter, 
sketched  twenty-four  of  her  best  attitudes  with  the 
view  of  having  them  engraved.  Can  any  one  say 
if  this  design  was  ever  carried  out  ? 

HILDA  GAMLIN. 
Camden  Lawn,  Birkenhead. 


D.  0.  M.  in  this  epitaph  would  ap 
tended  to  mean  "  Datur  Omnibus  JY 
"  Deo  Optimo  Maximo." 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 


to  be  in- 
'  and  not 


TITLE  OF  BOOK.— I  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  proper  title  of  a  book  of  military  reminis- 
cences, by  Col.  Stuart,  of  the  County  Down 
Regiment,  now  Royal  Irish  Rifles,  with  date  and 
place  of  publication.  It  must  have  been  written 
•  early  in  this  century,  and  I  believe  contains 

a  AND   NETHERLANDISH   INVERSION.—    notices  of  the  Baines  family.     Col.  Stuart  married 
may  have  noticed  how  in  the  case  of  words    a  daughter  of  Rev.  Robert  Baines,  Vicar  of  Upton- 
1  in  Netherlandish,  with  which  we  were    on-Severn  (eon    of    John    Baines,    of   Layham, 
familiar  contact,  the  syllables  of  some    Suffolk).    General  Deverell,  and  —  Impey  married 
matie  phrase  are  inverted.  Thus  in  the  transla-    other  daughters  of  Rev.  R.  Baine?.      A.  A.  B. 

)f  a  novel  in  a  Flemish  newspaper  I  see  "mijn 

*er?  •!?  »,blJiVen   8.til8taan»"    where    we    say       "POTIPHAR."— Can    any    Egyptologist    among 
There  is  a  community  of  thought    your  readers  kindly  enlighten  me  regarding  the 
I  form,  jet  a  diversity  of  position,  which  may  be    most  probable  origin  of  the  Biblical  and  hiero- 
d  as  a  variation  and  inconsistency.  glyphical  proper  name  Potiphar,  according  to  our 

HYDE  CLARKE.      |  present  researches  ?    I  find  in  Dr.  H.  Brugsch 
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Bey's  'Egyptian  History'  (German edition  of  1877, 
p.  248)  Potiphar  or  Putipar  is  explained  as  "  Pre- 
sent of  Him  who  has  appeared."  Is  this  derivation 
now  generally  accepted  ?  INQUIRER. 

YEO  FAMILY. — To  what  county  belonged  the 
family  of  this  name  to  which  Burke,  in  his 
*  Armory,'  attributes  Arg.,  a  chevron  between 
three  garbs  az.  ?  DUNLEVEN. 

'LORD  JOHN  OF  ESTE.' — Where  can  I  procure 
in  print,  in  full,  '  The  Ballad  of  Lord  John  of  Este ' 
(or  East)  ?  I  send  you  a  few  lines  of  it,  so  far  as 
my  memory  serves  : — 

The  fires  blazed  bright  on  a  winter's  night, 

And  the  guests  sat  in  the  hall, 
And  the  lord  of  the  feast,  Lord  John  of  Este, 

Was  the  merriest  of  them  all. 
And  the  gallants  sang  and  the  goblets  rang 

As  they  mingled  in  careless  state ; 
When  all  at  once  a  thundering  knock 

Was  beard  at  tbe  castle  gate. 
"  Who  knocks  without  so  loud  and  stout  1 " 

Did  the  angry  Baron  say. 
"  Now  hie  thee  out,  my  squire  so  stout, 

To  the  gate  without  delay." 

A.    E.    WlNNINQTON-lNGRAM. 

ESCALLOP-SHELL.  —  Why  is  the  escallop- shell 
(the  pec  ten),  which  was  first  adopted  by  St.  James 
the  Great  as  a  pilgrim  of  Compostella,  chosen  in 
preference  to  any  other  sea-shell  by  pilgrims  as 
an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Land?  Has  the  shell 
any  peculiar  signification  and  symbolism  1 

A.  M.  T. 

"KoppiE."— In  the  Standard  of  October  20  there 
appeared  an  interesting  statement,  made  by  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard  in  an  interview  with  a  Central 
News  representative,  on  the  Matabele  war. 
Speaking  of  the  tactics  of  the  Matabele,  Mr. 
Haggard  says : — 

"  If  they  have  profited  by  experience,  or  been  in- 
structed, they  will  not  risk  battles  in  the  open,  but  will 
take  shelter  in  Icoppies  or  other  stony  grounds,  where 
horses  could  not  operate,  or  in  forests,  and  there  await 
attack." 

I  beg  to  note  the  occurrence  of  this  word,  which 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  before,  and  to  ask 
whether  it  is  a  native  South  African  word.    If  so, 
what  is  its  precise  meaning  ?     A.  L.  MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 

THE  PHONOGRAPH  AND  PRONUNCIATION  OP 
DIALECTS.— Now  that  all  that  is  best  and  most 
truly  scientific  in  philology  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  question  of  phonetics  and  pronunciation,  I 
am  writing  to  inquire  how  far  the  phonograph  has 
been  as  yet  applied  to  the  investigation  of  dialects. 
The  attempts  at  transcription  are  so  awkward  and 
confusing,  that  it  seems  to  me  by  using  the  marks 
on  the  wax  cylinder  of  the  phonograph  correspond- 
ing to  the  different  sounds  as  letters  a  great  step  in 
advance  would  be  made  towards  clearness  and 


simplicity.  In  fact  it  would  be  a  step  towards  a 
rational  universal  alphabet  based  on  material 
realities  instead  of  upon  conventions  and  tradition. 
I  make  the  inquiry  with  the  idea,  if  the  answer 
should  be  of  a  negative  character,  of  applying  it  in 
some  of  the  Rbsetic-speaking  districts  of  the  Prealpi. 

W.  W.  STRICKLAND. 
Venezia. 

MARK  LEMON'S  MOTHER.— For  the  purpose  of 
embodiment  in  my  '  Notes  for  a  History  of  West 
Haddon/  now  appearing  in  the  West  Haddon 
[Northamptonshire]  Parish  Magazine  I  ehall  be 
glad  of  a  confirmation  of  the  statement  that  Mark 
Lemon's  mother,  nee  Alice  Oollis,  was  a  native  of 
that  village.  Martin  Lemon  was  married  to  Alice 
Oollis  at  St.  Marylebone  Church,  London,  on 
December  26,  1808,  and  the  register  states  that 
they  were  both  parishioners.  This  evidence  is, 
however,  not  conclusive,  and  I  am  hoping  that 
some  reader  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  may  be  able  to  help  me. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

5,  Capel  Terrace,  Southend-on-Sea. 

PLACE-NAMES. — I  shall  be  obliged  for  the  mean- 
ing of  the  following  names.  Chittening,  which  is 
the  name  of  a  farm,  situated,  and  adjoining  to  the 
sea  bank,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  in  Hen- 
bury  Saltmarsh  (as  it  formerly  was  called),  Glouces- 
tershire. The  road  passing  by  this  farm,  and 
leading  from  the  "  warth  "  and  sea  bank,  bears  the 
name  of  Chittening  Street.  It  leads  inland,  at 
right  angles  to  the  river,  to  Hallen  (probably 
originally  Hallan  ;  query,  "  salt "  and  "  plain,"  or 
a  level  place  s).  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  street  takes  its  name  from  the  farm  or 
the  farm  from  the  street.  Supposing  the  suffix 
-ing  to  mean  a  meadow,  this  could  scarcely  have 
existed  before  the  sea  bank  was  formed,  and  it 
seems  hardly  likely  that  it  can  have  been  formed 
at  so  early  a  date  as  the  character  of  the  name 
indicates.  Perhaps,  however,  the  -ing  is  the  suffix 
to  a  patronymic.  The  marsh  is  now  merely  one  in 
name,  as  it  is  all  good  grass  land,  well  drained  by 
a  system  of  ditches,  the  main  ones  of  which  convey 
the  water  through  the  sea  bank.  They  are  locally 
called  "  rheens  "  (spelt  "  rhines").  I  was  looking 
through  a  terrier  of  some  farms  in  this  level  marsh, 
and  I  saw  that  some  of  the  farms  had  a  field  on 
them  called  Lamp  Hill.  It  seems  scarcely  likely 
that  the  name  had  anything  to  do  with  the  endow- 
ment of  church  lights.  I  shall  be  glad  of  any 
suggestions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name.  The 
marsh  is  about  one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half 
miles  wide,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  side  by  a 
range  of  hills.  One  of  this  range,  with  the  farm 
below  it,  on  the  borders  of  the  marsh,  bears  the 
name  of  Spaniorum.  In  Northumberland  there  is 
more  than  one  hill  bearing  the  name  of  Glororum, 
a  corrupted  form  of  "  Glore  o'er  them  "  or  "  Glower 
o'er  them,"  Can  the  termination  of  the  former  name 
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be  "o'er  them";  if  BO,  what  about  the  "Spani" 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  early 
spelling  of  this  name.  Mount  Skitham  is  the 
name  of  another  of  the  same  range,  just  above 
Hallen.  The  word  is  pronounced  as  if  spelt 
"skittam."  The  marsh  is  divided  by  more  than 
one  of  these  comparatively  straight  roads  leading 
to  the  sea  bank,  some  of  which  are  now  green 
lanes,  and  are  little  used.  The  name  of  Packgate 
is  that  of  a  place  with  some  cottages  by  the  side  ol 
one  of  them,  and  is  suggestive  as  to  the  use  of 
these  old  lanes.  I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  in 
old  days  they  must  have  been  used  for  the  con 
veyance  of  merchandise  to  and  from  the  river  bank, 
where  probably  boats  may  have  frequently  landed 
goods.  There  is  one  old  road,  or  bank,  at  the  west 
end  of  this  marsh,  and  about  a  mile  from  where 
the  river  Avon  meets  the  river  Severn,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  Merebank.  It  is  perfectly 
straight  from  end  to  end,  and  is  said  to  be 
Roman  road.  It  now  forms  a  long  plantation,  and 
b,  say,  ten  yards  or  BO  wide,  with  ditches  each 
aide  of  it,  parallel  to  its  course.  No  definite  trace 
of  its  continuance  is  to  be  seen  crossing  the  hill  at 
its  south  end.  Can  it  have  been  a  road  through 
the  marsh  to  the  Severn,  before  the  sea  bank  was 
made  ?  The  name  is  suggestive  of  a  boundary, 
which,  I  believe,  it  now  forms  between  two  hamlets 
of  the  parish.  I  have  no  means  of  reference  here, 
where  I  am  now  writing,  to  confirm  this  statement, 
and  I  only  write  this  from  memory. 

C.  H.  Sr.  P. 

MS.  OF  ORATION. — There  has  lately  come  into 
my  possession  the  original  manuscript  of  an  oration 
or  discourse  preached  at  the  centenary  of  the 
University  of  Marburg,  in  Prussia,  May  30,  1627. 
The  preacher  was  Johannes  Christopher  Angelup. 
The  manuscript  is  in  fine  preservation,  in  German 
and  Latin,  and  the  calligraphy  is  beautiful.  Text, 
Psalm  cxxii.  I  am  anxious  that  it  should  find  a 
place  among  the  university  archives.  What  is 
known  of  John  Christopher  Aogelus? 

K.  H.  SMITH. 

Ely. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  RECORD  WANTED. — Four  or 
five  years  ago  the  Vicar  of  Wymering  and  Rector 
of  Widley  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
stating  that  he  had  come  across  an  interesting 
record  connected  with  his  parish,  and  adding  that 
for  a  small  fee  the  same  would  be  copied  and  sent 
to  him,  The  vicar  Bent  the  amount,  and,  in  due 
time,  received  the  copy,  which,  as  well  as  the 
copyist's  address,  has  been  mislaid.  Should  the 
gentleman  referred  to  see  this,  he  mipht  have  the 
goodness  to  communicate  with  the  Rev.  H.  B. 
Smith,  Vicarage,  Cosham ,  Hants,  by  whose  request 
I  make  this  inquiry  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

R.  STEWART  PATTERSON. 

7,  Mornington  Terrace,  Portemouth. 


THE  MOAT,  FULHAM  PALACE. 
(8th  S.  iv.  248.) 

Whether  the  tradition  that  the  moat  which 
surrounds  the  episcopal  residence  at  Fulham  was 
the  work  of  the  Danes  is  well  founded  or  not,  the 
occupation  of  the  place  by  them  is  an  historical 
fact.  In  the  'Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,1  under  the 
year  880,  we  read,  "  In  that  year  a  body  of 
Vikings  assembled  and  sat  down  at  Fulham  on  the 
Thames";  and  in  881,  "The  army  which  had 
before  sat  down  at  Fulham  went  over  sea  to  Ghent." 
As  the  occupation  was  not  a  temporary  one,  but 
lasted  the  whole,  or  good  part,  of  a  year,  the  Danes 
would  certainly  take  care  to  make  their  position 
strong  and  defensible ;  and  an  entrenchment  repre- 
sented by  the  present  moat  is  exactly  what  might 
be  looked  for. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Fulham,  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  to  speak 
of  "Fulham  Palace,"  though  sanctioned  by  modern 
usage,  is  historically  erroneous  ?  The  term  "  palace" 
is,  strictly  speaking,  only  applicable  to  the  residence 
of  a  bishop  in  his  cathedral  city.     We  may  pro- 
perly speak  of  the  palace  at  Wells,   Chichester, 
Hereford,  Lincoln,  and  other  places  where  the 
bishop  lives  under  the  shadow  of  his  cathedral; 
but  the  name  is  misapplied  to  such  bishops'  houses 
as  Fulham  and  Lambeth.  They  were  manor-houses, 
and  nothing  more ;  and  until  comparatively  recent 
times  they  were  always  so  called,  and  the  prelates 
occupying  them   dated    their  letters   "from   my 
manor-house  at  Lambeth,"  or  Fnlbam,  &c.,  as  the 
case  might  be.     It  would  be  well  to  get  rid  of  the 
fiction,  which  the  enemies  of  the  Church  are  only 
too  ready  to  make  capital  of,  that  every  houee 
occupied  by  a  bishop  becomes,  ipso  facto,  a  palace. 
In  accordance  with  this  mistaken  idea,  we  have 
seen,  in  our  own  time,    Stapleton  and  Danbury 
and    Riseholme    elevated   to  palatial  rank,   and 
again  deprived  of  the  dignity  when  they  ceased  to 
be  bishops'  residences.    In  former  days,  if  bishops 
lived  away  from  their  episcopal  city,  their  resi- 
dences  were    known   either  as  manor-houses  or 
castles.     To  the  latter  class  the  title  of  palace  has 
never  been  given  either  in  early  or  later  days.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  Farnham  Castle  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  with  Rose 
C-stle  as  that  of  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle,  and 
Harilebury  Castle  as  that  of  the  Bishops  of  Wor- 
cester.   Eccleshall  Castle  was,  till  Bishop  Selwyn's 
time,  the  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Lichfield. 
Auckland  Castle,  though  it  be  somewhat  of  a  mis- 
nomer, as  it  was  never  a  castle  in  the  strict  sense, 
has  retained  its  old  title  as  the  home  of  the  Bishops 
of  Durham,  and  has  never  exchanged  it  for  Auck- 
and  Palace.     If  the  residence  of  the  Archbishops 
of  York  at  Bishopthorpe  is  now  sometimes  called 
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"  the  Palace,"  it  is  only  by  a  recent  misuse  of  the 
term.  It  was,  and  is,  simply  a  manor-house,  with 
no  just  claim  to  the  more  high-sounding,  but  ille- 
gitimate, designation.  It  may  be  too  late  in  the 
day  to  endeavour  to  change  the  popularly  received 
style  of  Lambeth  Palace  and  Fulham  Palace  ;  but 
usage  will  not  make  it  correct. 

EDMUND  VEN.ABLES. 


BODY  SNATCHING  (8th  S.  iv.  329).— The  expres- 
sion, "  If  you  do  not  mind,  it  [the  corpse]  will  go  to 
Blenheim  Steps,"  has  reference  to  a  well-known 
"  resurrection "  story  of  a  certain  Dr.  Brooke,  or 
Brooks,  who,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  "Blenheim 
Steps,"  near  the  Pantheon,  in  Oxford  Street.  I 
cannot  lay  my  hand  on  the  story  at  this  moment, 
hot  reference  to  it  may  be  found  in  books  of 
anecdote.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  doctor  was 
once  the  dupe  of  some  body  snatchers,  who  sold 
him  a  drunken  man  tied  up  in  a  sack.  On  cutting 
open  the  sack  the  purchaser  was  startled  to  find 
the  pretended  "subject"  open  his  eves  and  ask 
for  "another  pint."  W.  M.  T. 

The  name  of  the  surgeon  associated  with  "Blen- 
heim Steps"  was,  I  believe,  Mr.  Brooks,  who 
resided  in  Blenheim  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W., 
and  there  conducted  a  school  of  anatomy.  The 
markets  for  snatched  bodies  ia  London  were 
principally  the  anatomical  schools,  which  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  were  carried  on  in  different 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  Prices  paid  for  subjects 
seem  to  have  varied;  but  the  following  account 
for  procuring  a  body,  which  appears  in  the  '  Life  of 
Sir  Astley  Cooper/  will  give  some  idea  of  the  sums 
paid: — 

1820,  June  let.  Paid  Hollis  and  Vaughan  for  getting 

a  robject  from in  the  county  of ,  a  man  that 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  performed  an  operation  upon  24  years 
•go:— 

Coach  for  two  there  and  back       £3  12  0 

Guards  and  Coachman         60 

Expenses  for  two  days         ... 1  14  6 

Carriage  of  subject  and  porter       126 

Subject  770 

£18120 

When  the  regular  resurrectionists  "got  into 
trouble "  the  surgeons  are  said  to  have  invariably 
made  great  exertions  in  their  favour,  and  often 
advanced  considerable  sums  of  money  to  keep 
them  out  of  gaol,  or  to  supply  their  wives  and 
families  with  means  of  living  during  their  im- 
prisonment. Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  said  to  have 
expended  hundreds  of  pounds  for  this  purpose. 

In  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Knox,  of  "Burke  and  Hare" 
notoriety,  is  stated  to  have  been  a  most  liberal 
paymaster  for  subjects.  The  skilful  resurrectionist 
sought  his  rooms  because  he  could  rely  on  better 
pay  and  prompter  payment  that  was  usually 


received.  If  the  ordinary  price  for  a  subject  was 
10Z.,  Knox,  in  need,  would  give  15Z.,  and  on  one 
occasion  actually  paid  25  guineas  rather  than  his 
class  should  be  disappointed.  In  one  session  he  is 
said  to  have  lost  between  700Z.  and  800/.  by 
"  subjects  "  alone — a  loss  vastly  exceeding  some 
anatomical  lecturers'  entire  gains. 

The  rapidity  with  which  resurrectionists  con- 
ducted their  operations  was  well  known  ;  but  the 
meats  by  which  they  were  accomplished  were 
among  the  mysteries  of  their  occupation.  It  was 
generally  supposed  that  "body  snatchers,"  in  ex- 
huming a  body,  first  proceeded,  as  a  novice  would 
have  done,  to  remove  all  the  earth  with  which  the 
grave  was  filled,  and  having  arrived  at  the  coffin,  that 
they  then  forced  off  the  lid  and  so  removed  the  body. 
This  mode  of  procedure  would  have  necessarily 
occupied  a  considerable  space  of  time  and  have 
rendered  the  operators  proportionally  liable  to  de- 
tection. To  avoid  this,  they  only  cleared  away  the 
earth  above  the  head  of  the  coffin,  taking  care  to 
leave  that  which  covered  the  other  portion  as  far 
as  possible  undisturbed.  When  one-third  of  the 
coffin  was  exposed,  they  forced  a  crowbar,  made 
of  a  peculiar  form  for  the  purpose,  into  the  crevice 
between  the  extreme  end  of  the  coffin  and  the  lid, 
which  latter,  by  using  the  lever  as  one  of  the  first 
order,  they  generally  pressed  up  without  much 
difficulty.  It  usually  happened  at  this  stage  that 
the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  earth  on  the 
other  portion  of  the  coffin-lid  caused  it  to  be 
snapped  across  at  a  distance  of  about  one  third  of 
its  length  from  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever.  As  soon 
as  this  had  taken  place  the  body  was  drawn  out, 
the  death  gear  removed  from  it  and  replaced  in 
the  coffin,  and  finally  the  body  was  tied  up  and 
placed  in  its  receptacle  to  be  conveyed  to  its 
destination. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  three  or  four  coffins 
would  be  placed  one  upon  another  in  the  same 
grave.  Then  if  the  resurrectionists  wished  to  re- 
move all  the  bodies  it  was  necessary  that  the  whole  of 
the  newly  filled  earth  should  be  thrown  out  from  the 
grave,  the  body  removed  and  the  coffin  taken  up. 
Each  coffin  was  then  raised  in  succession,  and  after- 
wards again  deposited  in  the  same  order  in  which 
it  had  previously  lain,  and  finally  the  earth  was 
restored,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  form  it  pre- 
sented before  its  disturbance. 

The  time  occupied  in  these  operations  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  One  man  is  said  to 
have  taken  two  bodies  from  separate  graves  of  con- 
siderable depth  and  restored  the  coffins  and  the 
earth  to  their  former  position  in  the  space  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  whilst  another  completed  the  exhuma- 
tion of  a  body  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Speed  and 
silence  were  the  two  most  important  points  to  be 
observed  by  the  resurrectionist  for  safety  in  his 
operations,  and  to  ensure  the  latter  a  peculiar 
mode  of  Sieging  out  the  earth  is  said  to  have  been 
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adopted,  to  prevent  the  rattling  of  stones  along 
the  iron  spade.  T.  W.  TEMPANY. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

The  "old  resident  of  Fulham"  had  a  good 
memory,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  church- 
yard of  his  parish,  so  convenient,  like  that  of 
Cbis wick,  as  it  was,  to  the  "  silent  highway,"  lent 
itself  to  those  researches  of  the  resurrectionists 
which  added  a  terror  to  Death  himself.  "  Going  to 
Blenheim  Steps  "  was  a  very  apt  phrase,  and  it 
attests  the  fidelity  of  the  "old  resident's"  memory. 
"Blenheim  Steps"  is  not,  as  MR.  FERET  imagined, 
the  name  of  a  doctor  in  Oxford  Street,  but  of  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  between  houses,  and  next 
to  Mr.  Buszard's  cake-shop — much  desired  by 
brides — on  the  south  side  of  that  great  thorough- 
fare, and  by  means  of  which,  via  Eamilies 
Street,  one  gets  into  Great  Marlborough  Street, 
illustrious  in  medical  and  surgical  records.  Close 
to  those  steps,  and  most  readily*  accessible  by 
them,  wa?,  at  the  time  to  which  the  "  resident's" 
memory  refers,  a  great  anatomical  school,  kept 
and  superintended  by,  it  was  said,  no  less  a  person 
than  Sir  Astley  C  >oper,  where  "  subjects  "  were  in 
great  demand,  and  to  which,  in  the  service  of  ana- 
tomical science,  it  is  very  likely  the  defunct  Mrs. 
Mascall,  of  Fulham,  was  carried.  The  place  was 
so  notorious  that  there  was  great  probability  in  the 
report  which  stated  how  the  grim  ballad  of  'Mary's 
Ghost '  is  connected  with  it.  That  virgin  thus 
deplored  her  posthumous  misfortunes  and  appealed 
to  her  "  William,"  an  otherwise  anonymous  lover: 

The  body-snatchera,  they  have  come, 

And  made  a  snatch  at  me ; 
Tia  very  hard  them  kind  of  men 

Won't  let  a  body  be. 

The  cock  it  crows— I  must  be  gone — 

My  >ViHiamf  we  must  part ; 
But  I  '11  be  yours  in  death,  although 

Sir  Aetley  has  my  heart. 

It  was  at  Blenheim  Steps  Thomas  and  Charles 
Landseer,  as  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  their  sister,  told 
me,  had  a  studio,  and  dissected  a  "  subject."  This 
was  probably  the  anatomical  school  in  question. 
Everybody  knows  the  story,  of  which  Southey 
made  a  ballad,  of  '  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn,' 
whose  affianced  was  a  body  snatcher.  It  lets  one 
into  the  modus  operandi  of  his  profession,  which 
MR.  FERET  inquires  about  ;  nothing  could  be 
simpler.  What  "  a  body  would  fetch  "  depended, 
of  course,  upon  what  might  be  called  the  state  of 
the  market ;  Angelo  mentions  three  pounds  being 
ffered  in  Scotland  for  a  bad  "subject,"  and  I 
have  heard  of  eight  pounds  as  the  normal  price  ; 
but,  of  course,  it  depended  upon  circumstance?. 
I  referred  to  Chiswick  Churchyard,  because  an  old 
inhabitant  of  that  village  related  to  me  a  story 
which  obtained  there  to  the  effect  that  Hogarth's 
body  has  been  taken  from  its  resting  place,  and 
his  skull  offered  for  sale  at  the  British  Museum.  On 


the  other  hand,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  great 
painter's  remains  were  seen  when  the  tomb  was 
repaired  many  years  ago.  Is  anything  known  at 
the  Museum — where,  of  course,  the  offered  skull 
was  not  accepted — about  this  matter  1 

F.  G.  S. 

I  can  answer  two  of  MR.  FLEET'S  queries. 
"  Who  was  Blenheim  Steps  ?"  This  is  the  name 
not  of  a  person,  but  of  a  place.  Blenheim  Street 
runs  from  Great  Marlborough  Street  to  Oxford 
Street.  It  is  not  a  thoroughfare  for  vehicle,  but 
terminates  at  its  northern  end  in  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  into  Oxford  Street.  About  the  earlier 
part  of  the  present  century  there  was  a  celebrated 
anatomical  teacher  named  Joshua  Brookes.  He 
had  his  theatre  of  anatomy  in  Blenheim  Street ; 
and  hence  taking  a  body  to  Blenheim  Steps  was 
taking  it  to  Brooke&'s  dissecting  room.  In 
Bransby  Cooper's  '  Life '  of  his  uncle  Sir  Astley 
"  the  usual  modus  operandi  of  the  thieves "  is 
described  with  unpleasant  detail.  JAYDEE. 

This  crime  was  many  years  ago  common  on  the 
banks  of  the  Forth,  the  bodies  being  taken  to  sur- 
geons in  Edinburgh.  To  protect  the  remains,  the 
coffin  was,  on  an  extra  fee  being  paid,  enclosed  in 
an  iron  case,  called  a  mort  safe.  After  a  time 
this  was  dug  up  for  future  use.  These  old  iron 
cases  were  to  be  met  with  until  lately  in  country 
churchyards,  but  most,  if  not  all,  have  now  been 
sold  as  old  iron  and  broken  up.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  museum  which  possesses  a  specimen  of  this 
unwieldy  and  gruesome  anti-burglar  invention. 
MR.  Ft  RET  is,  I  think,  mistaken  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  burial  entry  he  quotes  of  Oct.  30, 1730  ; 
it  simply  means  that  the  body  was  carried  away  to 
be  buried  elsewhere.  Such  entries  were  common, 
as  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  London  :  "  1717,  Oct.  11, 
was  carried  away,  John  Cooper."  Seven  similar 
entries  occur  in  the  same  year,  while  two  more 
give  the  names  of  the  parishes  to  which  the  bodies 
were  carried.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  answer  any  of 
MR.  FIRST'S  four  questions. 

A.  W.  CORNELIUS  H ALLEN. 
Alloa. 

"  TO  CONDEMN  TO   STRAW  "  (8th  S.  iv.  227).— Is 

not  "  to  condemn  to  straw  n  equivalent  to  "  to  send 
to  Bedlam,"  i.e.,  to  pronounce  a  man  stark  mad? 
Straw  was  the  recognized  bedding  for  raving 
lunatics.  References  to  this  are  frequent  in  oar 
earlier  literature  and  official  acts.  In  the  '  Calendar 
of  State  Papers'  we  ind  a  report  made  to  Cecil 
(A.D.  1609,  Nov.  10)  of  a  lunatic  discovered  in 
Somersetshire  chained  and  ironed  on  a  straw  bed, 
with  the  telling  note,  "  after  the  manner  of  Bed- 
lam." In  Webster's  'Westward  Ho,'  when  a 
party,  visiting  Bedlam  as  a  sight,  play  a  practical 
joke  on  one  of  their  number  by  representing  him 
to  the  keeper  as  a  lunatic  who  must  be  detained, 
we  have,  "Let  his  straw  be  fresh  and  sweet." 
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Boswell  records  a  visit  to  Bedlam  paid  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  whose  "  attention  waa  arrested  by  a 
man  who  was  very  furious,  and  who,  while  beating 
his  straw,  supposed  it  was  William,  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, whom  he  was  punishing  for  his  cruelties 
in  Scotland"  (Croker's  ' Boswell,'  p.  455).  I  owe 
these  references  to  that  delightful  repertory  of 
anecdotes  and  quotations  connected  with  London, 
Mr.  Wheatley's  '  London  Past  and  Present.'  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  other  contributors  to  '  K  &  Q.' 
will  be  able  to  supply  examples  of  the  exact  phrase. 
EDMUND  VENABLES. 

Dr.  Johnson  himself  shows  what  he  means  a 
few  lines  above  the  passage  quoted ;  namely,  to 
pronounce  a  person  mad — alluding  to  the  wretched 
lairs  into  which  maniacs  were  formerly  thrown. 

B.  R. 

PROCLAIMING  THE  SOVEREIGNS  (8th  S.  iv.  308). 
Referring  for  another  matter  to  that  amusing  book 
Gunning's  "'Reminiscences  of  Cambridge,'  I  find 
(ii.  308)  this  extract  from  the  Cambridge  Chronicle: 

"Kine:  George  the  Fourth  waa  proclaimed  by  the 
University  authorities  on  the  3rd  of  February  [1820], 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  on  the  4th,  and  by  John 
Hale,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  the  County,  on  the  5th." 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  grand  ceremony,  "  at 
the  presence  chamber  window,"  and  for  the  text  of 
the  proclamation,  see  the  *  Annual  Register'  for 
1837,  p.  64.  Refer  also  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Ball's 
*  Queen  Victoria'  (1886),  p.  51,  where  Mrs. 
Browning's  poem  on  an  incident  of  the  occasion  is 
given,  beginning  :— 

0  maiden,  heir  of  kings. 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

OLDEST  TREES  IN  THE  WORLD  (8tb  S.  iii.  207, 
311,  336  ;  iv.  97,  211).— If  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents have  mentioned  amongst  the  trees 
famous  for  their  age  the  Dragon  Tree  of  Ortona, 
Teneriffe,  I  have  not  observed  the  reference.  The 
girth  of  this  wonderful  tree  was  forty  feet,  when 
measured  by  Betancourt  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  not  much  increased  in  circumference  when 
seen  by  Baron  Humboldt  three  hundred  years 
later.  Some  authorities  state  that  it  is  coeval 
with  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  though  how  they 
arrive  at  that  conclusion  I  cannot  imagine.  A 
smaller  specimen  of  the  Lraccena  draco,  but  I 
believe  the  finest  in  Europe,  may  be  seen  in  the 
garden  of  the  convent  at  Gibraltar. 

R.  STEWART  PATTERSON. 

7,  Mornington  Terrace,  Portsmouth. 

The  following  paragraph  may  be  added  to  what 
has  already  appeared  nnder  this  heading.  It  is 
taken  from  the  Diss  Express,  Sept.  1  : — 

"The  largest  oak  in  Suffolk,  which  was  in  Norton 
pariah,  has  suddenly  fallen.  The  circumference  of  this 


wonderful  tree,  which  dates  back  prior  to  the  Conquest, 
is  sixty-six  feet  in  its  largest  part.  To  give  same  idea  of  its 
size,  it  may  be  stated  that  two  persons  ou  horseback  on 
either  side  of  the  trunk  were  completely  hidden  from 
each  other.  A  few  years  back  a  party  of  fourteen 
lunched  comfortably  on  an  impromptu  table  in  its  '  first 
floor '  branches.  This  tree  formerly  stood  at  the 
western  boundary  of  Norton  Wood  before  the  country 
waa  cleared  two  centuries  ago." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

Unfortunately  I  must  have  written  "  sixteenth  " 
for  sixth  century  B.C.,  when  speaking  of  the 
Buddha's  Bo-tree.  Rhys  Davids  ('Buddhism,' 
p.  232)  quotes  from  Sir  Emerson  Tennent's  { Cey- 
lon/ ii.  613,  &c.  :— 

*'  The    Bo-tree  of   Anuradbapura  was   planted  288 

[should  be  245,  Davids]  years  before  Christ Its  age  is 

matter  of  record,  its  conservancy  has  baen  an  object  of 
solicitude  to  successive  dynasties,  and  the  story  of  its 
vicissitudes  has  been  preserved  in  a  series  of  continuous 
chronicles,  among  the  most  authentic  that  have  been 

handed  down  by  mankind The  yew  trees  of  Fountains 

Abbey  are  believed  to  have  flourished  there  1,200  years 
ago ;  the  olives  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  were  full 
grown  when  the  Saracens  were  expelled  from  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  cypress  of  Sorna,  in  Lombardy,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  tree  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar ;  yet  the  Bo-tree 
is  older  than  the  oldest  of  these  by  a  century,  and  would 
almost  seem  to  verify  the  prophecy  pronounced  when  it 
was  planted,  that  it  would  « flourish,  and  be  green  for 
ever.' " 

C.   MOOR. 

Barton  on  Plumber. 

LADY  HUNGERFORD  (8th  S.  iv.  266).— Surely 
it  was  Sir  Edward  Hungerford  who  was  second 
husband  of  Agnes,  hung  at  Tyburn.  Charles  was 
not  the  name.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  met 
with  the  name  of  Charles  among  the  Hungerfords. 

T.  W. 

Aston  Clinton. 

The  inventory  of  the  goods  of  this  lady  is  printed 
in  the  Archaologia,  xxxviii.  353.  There  is  also 
some  mention  of  her  in  the  same  learned  work, 
xlii.  302.  ASTARTE. 


GORDON  FAMILY  (8th  S.  iv.  269).— Lady  Kathe- 
rine  Gordon,  daughter  of  George,  second  Earl  of 
Huntly  (who  died  not  in  1470,  but  on  June  8, 
1501),  was  never  divorced  from  Perkin  Warbeck. 
She  married,  secondly,  about  151 1,  James  Strange- 
ways,  Esq. ;  thirdly,  about  1517,  Sic  Matthew 
Cradock,  of  Swansea  ;  and  fourthly,  between  1531 
and  1537,  Christopher  Assheton,  of  Fyfield,  Esq. 
She  died  in  October  or  November,  1537.  A.  E 
will  find  the  history  of  Warbeck  and  Katherine 
fully  discussed  in  the  last  chapter  of  an  historical 
tale  entitled  '  A  Tangled  Web,'  by  Emily  S.  Holt 
(J.  F.  Shaw  &  Co.).  HERMENTRUDE. 

"James  IV.  afforded  a  strong  proof  of  his  belief  in 
Perkin's  kingly  character  by  giving  him  in  marriage  a 
kinswoman  of  his  own,  the  Lady  Katharine  Gordon. 
After  Perkin'a  defeat  she  was  kept  a  while  in  Henry 
Vll.'a  court,  and  at  length  married  a  Welsh  knight,  Sir 
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Matthew  Cradock,  who  raised  a  stately  tomb,  still 
existing,  for  her  aud  himself,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
at  Swansea.  She,  however,  survived  the  knight,  married 
a  third  and  a  fourth  husband,  and  by  this  last,  Christo- 
pher Asbton,  of  Fyfield,  Berkshire,  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  that  parish,  in  October  or  November,  1537; 
her  handsome  tomb  still  remains  there,"— '  Annals  of 
England/  ii.  125. 

A.  H.  will  do  a  good  work  if  he  will  obtain 
copies  of  the  epitaphs  on  these  tombs  and  publish 
them  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  called  the  "White 
Rose,"  daughter  of  George,  second  Earl  of  Huntly, 
by  his  wife  Annabella,  daughter  of  King  James  I. 
of  Scotland,  married,  by  direction  of  King  James  IV., 
in  1496,  Perkin  Warbeck,  whose  fortunes  she 
followed.  When  be  was  taken  at  Exeter  she 
was  at  St.  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall,  whence 
she  was  brought  prisoner  to  Henry  VII.  The 
king,  in  recognition  of  his  kinship,  placed  her  in  his 
queen's  household  and  granted  her  a  pension. 
Lady  Catherine  married  secondly  Sir  Matthew 
Cradock,  of  Swansea,  and  twice  afterwards.  She 
is  buried  at  Swansea  Church.  For  further  particu- 
lars relative  to  this  lady,  see  '  Historical  Notices 
of  Sir  Matt.  Cradock,'  by  Rev.  J.  Treherne. 

CONSTANCB  RUSSELL. 

Bwallowfield,  Reading. 

LATIN  APHORISM  (8th  S.  iv.  246). — I  cannot 
point  to  an  exact  reference  to  the  aphorism  for 
which  MR.  BIRKBECE  TERRY  inquires  ;  but  there 
is  a  familiar  passage  in  which  nearly  the  sense  of  it 
occurs.  In  Pindar  ('Olymp.,'  i.  53,  54)  it  is, 
ctyiepcu  8'  CTTiAoiTrot,  />iapTVp€?  O-O$(OT<XTOI,  which 
in  the  Latin  translation,  Lond.,  1755,  is  "dies 
autern  subsequentes,  testes  sunt  sapientissimi " 
(punct.  sic). 

There  is  also  a  similar  passage  in  Demosthenes, 
the  ^first^  Olynthiac :  Trpos  yap  TO  TcAcurcuof 
e*/Jai^  €KacrTOv  rwv  Trpovirapgavruv  ws  ra 
TroAAa  KpiWou  (p.  12).  The  converse  appears 
in  Publius  Syrus  Mimus,  "Discipulus  est  prioris 
posterior  dies,"  which  is  possibly  the  proverb  to 
which  the  author  in  the  quotation  refers,  but 
which  he  mistakes.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

Archbishop  Trench  gives  another  form  of  the 
adage,  "Discipulus  est  prioris  posterior  dies" 
(c  Proverbs  and  their  Lessons,'  p.  147). 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hasting*. 

The  Latin   phrase  quoted   by  MR.  BIRKBECK 

.RRRY  is  a  perversion  of  Publius  Syrus's  ('  Sent.,' 

Discipulus  est   prioris  posterior  dies,"  of 

which  an  English  version,  "  To-day  is  yesterday'^ 

pupil,"  is  in  Bonn's  '  Handbook  of  Proverbs.'   The 

substitution   of  magister  for  discipulus,  without 

change  of  construction,  wrecks  the   proverb.     If 

the  day  following  is  the  former  dayes  School- 


master," the  former  day  must  be  the  following 
day's  pupil.  Of  what  avail  is  tuition  to  the  past ; 
or  can  the  pupil  learn  his  lesson  before  it  is  set  for 
him?  F.  ADAMS. 

DANTE  AND  NOAH'S  ARK  (8th  S.  iv.  168,  236). 
—Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  careful  antiquary.  He 
would  not  be  likely  to  insert  anything  in  his  poems, 
however  wild  to  our  seeming,  that  had  not  some 
good  groundwork  of  the  legendary  sort.  In 
'Marmion,'  canto  i.  at.  xxiii.,  he  makes  "Young 
Selby"say:— 

Here  is  a  holy  Palmer  come, 

From  Salem  first  and  last  from  Rome ; 

One  that  hath  kiss'd  the  blessed  tomb, 

And  visited  each  holy  shrine, 

In  Araby  and  Palestine ; 

On  hills  of  Armenie  hath  been, 

Where  Noah's  ark  may  yet  be  seen. 

There  is  something  about  Noah's  Ark  in  Didron, 
'  Annales  Arch^ologiques,'  xiii.  177.  What  it  is  I 
do  not  know.  I  have  the  reference  among  my 
notes,  but  do  not  possess  the  book,  and  have  no 
means  of  access  to  it.  ASTARTE* 

May  not  E.  L.  G.  have  had  a  confused  recollec- 
tion of  another  passage  of  Dante,  in  which  is  com- 
memorated the  famiglia  dell1  Area — not  Noah's 
household,  but  an  Italian  family  named  "  Area"? 
£  vidi,  cosi  grandi  come  antichi, 
Con  quel  della  Sannella  quel  dell'  Area, 
E  Soldanieri  ed  Ardinghi  e  Bostichi. 
Sovra  la  porta  ch'  al  presente  e  carca 
Di  nuova  fellonia  di  tanto  peso, 
Che  tosto  fia  iattura  della  barca, 
Erano,  &c.  '  Paradise,'  xvi.  91. 

F.  ADAMS. 

After  the  Crimean  War  (General)  Gordon  was 
appointed  Commissioner  for  the  Russo-Turkish 
boundary  in  Armenia,  and  took  Capt.  Stab  with 
him.  Near  Ararat  they  determined  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  but  were  strongly  dissuaded  by  the 
Armenians,  as  the  lightnings  of  heaven  would  kill 
them.  They,  however,  decided  to  make  the  attempt, 
but  could  only  obtain  guides  for  part  of  the  way. 
They  nearly  reached  the  summit,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  turn  back.  This  early  exploration  has, 
however,  been  surpassed  by  others. 

HYDE  CLARKE. 

Though  I  seem  to  have  been  misinformed  about 
Dante,  all  the  other  quotations  by  G.  C.  B.,  except 
the  impossible  mosque  story,  are  consistent,  and 
if  Sir  John  Maundeville  held  that  the  ark  could 
be  seen  "from  afar,  in  clear  weather,"  exactly 
what  Nouri  professes,  instead  of  PROF.  TOMLIH- 
SON'S  "  double-barrelled  hoax,"  we  seem  to  have 
quite  a  double-barrelled  encouragement,  and  even 
more.  E.  L.  G. 

VANISHING  LONDON  (8"1  S.  Hi.  446;  iv.  11, 157, 
293).— I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  remarks 
of  COL.  PRIDEAUX  and  ESSINQTON  on  this  question 
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With  respect  to  the  street  tablets,  may  I  refer  to 
that  still  appearing  at  the  corner  of  Kathbone 
Place,  judiciously  affixed,  I  think,  to  a  new  house; 
also  to  an  interesting  specimen,  dated  1785, 1  think, 
in  George  Street,  Portman  Square,  opposite  the 
site  of  Spanish  Place  Chapel  ?  A  notable  instance 
of  wholesale  demolition  has  recently  been  seen  in 
Mount  Street  and  Carlos  Street.  What  an  added 
interest  a  good  tablet,  with  the  date  of  erection 
of  the  curious  old  houses  formerly  constituting  the 
first-named  street  would  confer,  if  such  existed. 

An  editorial  note  refers  to  Mr.  Railton's  etching 
of  the  old  Holborn  houses.  I  have  a  good  one  by 
R.  P.  Phillimore,  still,  I  believe,  procurable  for 
about  two  shillings.  W.  H.  Q. 

W.  H.  NIGHTINGALE  (8th  S.  iv.  348).— The 
Era  Almanack  gives  his  death  as  on  Oct.  23, 1841. 
The  Theatrical  Journal,  October  31,  1841,  has  the 
following : — 

"  Mr.  Nightingale,  the  gentleman  whose  admirable 
imitations  of  several  London  performers  bad  elicited  such 
universal  applauee,  died  on  Wednesday  the  20th  inst.  He 
had  suffered  from  an  attack  of  brain  fever — the  result 
doubtless  of  nervous  excitement,  under  which  he  had  been 
labouring  for  some  time  previous.  He  was  much  re- 
spected for  his  amiable  and  gentlemanly  manners.  He 
was  exceedingly  clever  as  an  artist,  and  was  considered 
an  admirable  portrait  painter." 

In  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  January,  1842,  p.  112,  is 
the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  [Died]  lately  Mr.  W.  H.  Nightingale.  His  imitations 
of  modern  actors  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  and  elsewhere 
have  been  the  best  since  the  days  of  Mathews.  His  death 
was  caused  by  nervous  excitement." 

ROBERT  WALTERS. 
Ware  Priory. 

"DEAN":  "DENE"  (8th  S.  iv.  347).— Denes 
abound  in  Northumberland,  and  the  word  is  com- 
monly used  as  an  appellative  as  well  as  in  con- 
junction with  proper  names.  It  signifies  the  valley 
or  cutting  made  by  a  burn,  and  in  the  North  such 
places  are  generally,  and  formerly  were  probably 
always  wooded.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Saxon  den,  also  a  very  common  termination 
to  place-names  in  Northumberland.  If  so,  it 
originally  signified  the  wood  which  grew  along  the 
sides  of  the  dell,  and  was  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  dell  itself.  D.  D.  A.  P. 

GREEK  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  CHRIST  (8th  S.  iv. 
40,  76,  231). — The  meaning  of  my  reference  to  the 
Latin  Vulgate  was  so  obviously  that  pointed  oul 
by  KILLIGREW  at  the  last  reference  that  I  have 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  any  one  could  take 
it  otherwise.  I  must  apologize  for  the  delay  in 
responding  to  your  correspondent's  appeal  for 
corroboration.  THE  REVIEWER. 

JEAKE'S  MS.  DIARY  (8tb  S.  iv.  147).— The 
house  in  Mermaid  Street,  Rye,  formerly  inhabited 
by  the  Jeakes  family,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 


n  that  picturesque  little  town.  There  is  an  astro- 
ugical  figure  on  the  front  of  if.  There  are  notices 
f  the  two  Samuel  Jeakes es  in  the  (  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,'  from  the  pen  of  your  learned 
correspDndent  MR.  E.  H.  MARSHALL,  of  Hastings. 
[n  this  communication  it  is  stated  that  "the 
Jeake  MSS.  are  preserved  at  Brickwall,  Northiam, 
Sussex.  Extracts  from  them  have  appeared  in  the 
Sussex  archaeological  collections."  The  cipher  in 
which  part  of  the  diary  is  written  is  no  doubt 
Jeakes's  system  of  shorthand,  which  is  explained  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  May  20,  1748,  as 
is  noted  in  Westby-Gibson's  'Bibliography  of 
Shorthand/  The  system  is  not  one  of  importance 
or  practical  value.  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

MINIATURE  VOLUMES  (8th  S.  iv.  309).— It  was 
stated  in  Tit-Bits,  October  8,  1892,  that  Lord 
Dufferin  was  the  possessor  of  the  smallest  book  in 
the  world.  The  title  was  not  given,  but  the  size  was. 
If  the  measurement  was  given  correctly  it  is  not 
the  smallest  volume  known,  as  I  own  a  book  much 
smaller,  viz.,  "The  English  Bijou  Almanac,  1836, 
Poetically  Illustrated  by  L.  E.  L."  It  contains 
thirty  pages,  with  six  full-page  portraits,  Mrs. 
Hemans,  Martin,  Byron,  Raffaelle,  Schiller,  and 
Retzsch.  It  is  full-bound  in  red  morocco,  gilt  edges. 
The  size  is  rather  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  width. 

JOHN  PETHERICK. 

Torquay. 

From  my  small  acquaintance  with  the  minnows 
of  books,  I  should  say  that  the  tiniest  volume  I 
have  come  across  is  the  "Thumb"  Bible,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Large  Room  at  the  British 
Museum.  Pickering's  "  Diamond  "  editions  of  the 
classics,  ancient  and  modern,  are  perhaps  too  large 
for  MR.  HODGKIN'S  requirements. 

EDWARD  PERCY  JACOBSEN. 

CHELVET  COURT  (8th  S.  iv.  188).— This  is  the 
well-known  coat  of  Trenchard,  and  should  be  bla- 
zoned Per  pale  arg.  and  azure,  on  the  dexter  side 
thereof  three  pallets  sable.  The  marriage  com- 
memorated is  that  of  John  Tynte  with  Frances, 
daughter  of  Francis  Trenchard,  of  Cutteridge,  co. 
Wilts,  Esq.,  in  1663. 

C.    E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

LECTERN  AT  SOUTHWELL  MINSTER  (8tt  S.  iv. 
129,  235).— In  a  book  in  my  library,  'Homes 
and  Haunts  of  the  British  Poets '  (fourth  edition, 
1858),  by  William  Howitt,  is  an  interesting 
account  of  Lord  Byron,  and  chiefly  of  his  residence 
at  Aberdeen  and  Southwell,  the  latter  place  a 
favourite  resort  of  his  during  his  Harrow  school- 
days about  1805.  The  author  thus  writes  in  184 
of  the  minster  and  the  lectern  in  the  choir  : — 

"  The  minster  at  Southwell  is  fine,  and  presents  speci- 
mens of  various  architecture,  from  the  ancient  Norman 
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to  the  Perpendicular  [query  Decorated].  All  is  in  per 
feet  taste,  according  to  the  time  in  which  the  work  was 
done,  and  ia  kept  in  excellent  preservation.  The  inside 
is  particularly  neat;  and  the  reading  desk  ia  a  brass 
eagle,  which,  having  been  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  at  Newstead,  where  it  i§  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown  at  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey,  by  the  monk*, 
would  be  an  object  on  which  Lord  Byron  wouli  look 
with  great  interest.  It  contained  writings  connected 
with  the  estate,  which  the  angry  monks  might  wish  to 
destroy."— P.  340. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  a  few  more 
particulars  concerning  the  history  of  the  lectern, 
and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  writings  found  in 
the  cavity.  If  thrown  in  the  lake  at  Newstead 
about  1535,  and  not  fished  out,  say,  before  1790, 
primd  facie  it  must  have  suffered  much  injury 
from  rust  and  damp,  and  the  writings  must  have 
been  obliterated.  Were  they  discovered  in  a  cavity 
in  the  back,  or  in  the  hollow  pedestal  ?  The  style 
of  the  lectern  would  presumably  be  some  guide  to 
its  date.  At  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  the  eagle 
lectern  in  the  chapel  turns  on  a  pivot  in  the  globe, 
on  which  is  inscribed  "Aquila  Regina  Avium 
Avis  Reginensium. "  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

ENGLISH  WORDS  ENDING  IN  "-THER"  (8th  S. 
iv.  162).— In  his  very  interesting  note,  PROF. 
SKEAT  includes  heather  in  his  first  category,  viz , 
of  words  spelt  with  th  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle 
English.  Is  it  quite  clear,  however,  that  it  does 
not  truly  fall  into  his  second  category,  i.e.,  of 
words  spelt  with  d?  In  the  'Scots  Acts'  (ed. 
Thomson),  ii.  12,  a  statute  of  1425  enacts  for  the 
rule  of  burghs  and  great  haven-towns  that  "na 
hemp  lynt  stray  haye  haddir  na  brome  be  put  ner 
the  fjre  in  na  abone  the  low  in  fyre  housis."  The 
form  "haddyr"  is  used  by  Blind  Harry.  See 
also  Jamieson's  *  Diet.'  GEO.  NEILSON. 

I  should  like  to  call  PROF.  SKEAT'S  attention  to 
a  curious  pronunciation  of  the  double  t  in  North 
Yorkshire.  Butter  is  pronounced  but-ther,  matter 
is  mat-ther.  This  was  usual  even  among  educated 
Persons.  E.  LBATON-BLENKISSOPP. 

HERRING  PIES  (8th  S.  iii.  486  ;  iv.  95,  214).— 
I  can  scarcely  think  MR.  BIERLET'S  "  discovery," 
and  the  information  he  gives  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  (ante, 
p.  214)  can  be  correct.  The  giving  the  pies  is  not 
a  "payment,"  it  ia  a  "suit  and  service,"  and  the 
4 'condition "on  which  the  manor  is  held  of  the 
Crown  (see  my  reply,  ante,  p.  95),  and  the  failure 
to  "render"  this  "suitand  service "  by  the  lord 
rould  result  in  his  losing  or  forfeiting  the  manor 
and  all  his  interest  in  it  to  the  Crown,  just  as  the 
Dymokes  of  Scrivelsby  hold  the  manor  by  being 
champions  at  the  coronation,  or  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  each 
Blenheim  or  Strath fieldsaye  by  giving  a 
flag  '•  to  the  Crown  "  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
ancestors' great  battles  of  Blenheim  and  Waterloo  ; 


the  failure  to  render  which  "suit  and  service" 
would  result  in  a  forfeiture.  That  the  pies  were 
"discontinued  since  1834"  I  doubt,  as  I  speak 
from  a  knowledge  in  1837-8  up  to  1839.  So  MR. 
BIERLEY  would  very  much  oblige  if  he  would  say 
what  he  has  "  discovered,"  and  how  it  is  the 
"  Charity  Trustees  "  (who  do  not  usually  purchase 
manors)  have  now  become  the  lords,  and  do  not 
render  this  "  suit  and  service."  The  Crown  does 
not  usually  forego  its  rights. 

EDWIN  D.  T.  MATTHEWS. 
Brighton. 

ROMAN  ROADS  IN  BERKS  (8th  S.  iv.  249).— 
There  are  at  least  two  lines  of  so-called  Roman 
roads  in  Berkshire. 

1.  Called  the  Port  way,  and  it  may  be  traced 
from  Wanborougb,  near  Swindon,  to  Streetly-on- 
Thames  ;  at  Upton,  near  Wantage,  it  strikes  off  a 
branch  to  Wallingford. 

2.  The  Ridgeway  or  Ickleton  Street,  which  runs 
south  of  the  Portway  and  nearly  parallel  to  it ;  it 
also  may  be  traced  from  Streetly,  as  above,  and  it 
joins  the  Portway  near  Wanborough,  as  above  ; 
it  then  heads  for  Barbury  Castle  and  Avebury,  near 
Marlborougb.     Its  real  service  appears  to   be   to 
form  a  communication  between  (3)  Ryknield  Street 
and  (4)  Icknield  Street. 

3.  Ryknield  Street,  called  also  Upper  Icknield 
Street,  runs  from  Gloucester  to  Aldborongh  in 
Yorkshire,  where  it  joins  Irmine  Street,  sometimes 
called  Watling  Street. 

4.  The  true  Icknield  Street  runs  from  Garrio- 
nanum,  or  Yarmouth,  through  Watlington  (Oron) 
io  Spin*  (Newbury),  to  Weymouth  and  Land's 
End  ;  this  is  the  theory.    The  place-name  Streetly 
proves  the  status  of  these  Berkshire  trackways  as 
Roman  roads ;   and   they  are  studded  with   the 
finest  collective  series  of  earthworks  left  in  England. 

A.  HALL. 
13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 

See  Dr.  Guest'a  papers  in  the  Archaeological 
Journal,  with  the  accompanying  maps.  They  are 
reprinted  in  the  '  Origines  Celtic*.' 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 


REVELATIONS  (8th  S.  iv.  209).— Why  speak  of 
"Revelations"  at  all?  There  is  no  such  book. 
'ATTOKaAi'i^i?  is  rightly  translated  in  our  Bibles 
"Revelation."  C.  MOOR. 

Barton-on-Humber. 

THE  ORTHODOX  DIRECTION  FOR  BUILDING 
CHURCHES  (7th  S.  vii.  166,230,  333,  469;  8th  S.  iv. 
133,  217). — Seethe  correspondence  and  an  interest- 
ing article  on  this  subject  in  the  Builder,  the  volume 
for  January  to  June  this  year.  L.  L.  K. 

PORTSMOUTH  NEWSPAPERS  (8th  S.  iv.  208).— 
From  inquiries  which  1  have  caused  to  be 
made  at  the  offices  of  the  Hampshire  Telegraph 
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and  the  Hampshire  Post,  it  appears  that  in 
1820-21  the  only  paper  published  in  Portsmouth 
was  the  first  named.  Other  journals  have  had  a 
spasmodic  existence,  but  I  cannot  find  that  any  of 
these  appeared  in  the  years  named.  The  Hampshire 
Telegraph  has  had  an  uninterrupted  existence  down 
to  the  present  time.  I  shall  be  happy  to  make  any 
further  inquiry  for  E.  C.  L.  B.,  if  he  will  let  me 
know  his  wants.  On  AS.  JAS.  F&RET. 

LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS  (8tt  P.  iv.  101, 135, 169, 
181,  234, 281, 332, 341).— Whetstone  Park,  accord- 
ing to  Wheatley  ('  London,  Past  and  Present '),  was 
"BO  called  after  William  Whetstone,  tobacconist 

and  overseer  of  the    parish in   the  time   of 

Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth There  is  a 

token  of  Willm  Whetstone  at  the  Black  Boy  in 
Hoi  born  dated  1653." 

James  I.,  by  a  patent  dated  Nov.  16,  1618, 
appointed  a  commission  "  to  reduce  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  into  walks,"  and  Inigo  Jones  was 
appointed  architect  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected. 
"The  west  side,"  says  Wheatley,  "all  that  Inigo 
Jones  lived  to  build,  was  called  Arch  Row  [no  doubt 
from  the  arch  way  leading  to  Sardinia  Street] ;  hers  he 
designed  Ancaster  House,  afterwards  called  Lind- 
sey  House"  ('London,  Past  and  Present,'  i.  393). 
Whetstone  Park  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
a  beadle  by  three  sons  of  Charles  II.,  which  is  thus 
described  in  a  contemporary  news-letter  in  the 
Rydal  Hall  Papers  (Hist.  MSS.  Commission, 
1890)  :- 

41  Pcby  2S«>  1670.  On  Saturday  night  or  rather  Sunday 
morning,  happened  an  unfortunate  accident  near  Hoi- 
born.  Several  persons  of  quality  being  interrupted  by  the 
constable  and  his  company,  were  by  them  resisted  [sic], 
One  of  the  beadlea  was  wounded  and  died.  No  further 
particulars  yet.— March  7th  1670-1.  I8t  His  Majesty,  con- 
sidering the  late  sad  accident  of  killing  the  beadle  near 
Holborn,  has  changed  the  ballet  intended  to  have  been 
continued  till  Shrovetide  into  common  dancing,  they  [«c 
therefore  were  this  evening  at  Clarendon  House. 
2nd  His  Majesty  in  detestation  of  the  late  horrid  barbar- 
ous fact,  has  called  a  Council,  commanded  the  Chief 
Justice  to  attend  him  there  to  give  him  an  account  of 
the  matter,  and  considering  the  many  mischiefs  that 
may  arise  and  have  [occurred]  lately  by  persona  under 
pretence  of  masquerade,  intended,  it  is  said,  to  have 
strictly  prohibited  the  fame,  but  after  consideration  ii 
was  thought  fit  to  certify  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  thai 
the  Guards  have  orders  to  assist  the  watch  in  any  parl 
of  the  town,  against  all  persons  of  whatsoever  quality 
they  be." 

On  the  Three  Dukes  Killing  ike  Beadle  on  Sunday 

Morning  Fely  the  26"'  1761. 
Near  Holborne  lies  a  park  of  great  renown, 
The  place  I  do  suppose  is  not  unknown  ; 
For  brevity  sake  the  name  I  shall  not  tell, 
Because  most  genteel  Readers  know  it  well 
Since  middle  Park*  [Spring  Garden],  near  Charing  Cros 

was  made, 

They  say  there  is  a  great  decay  of  Trade. 
'Twaa  there  a  Gleek  of  Dukes  by  Fury  brought, 
With  bloody  mind  a  sickly  damsel  sought 


*  I  think  there  was  a  Middle  Street  in  Spring  Gardens. 


.nd  against  law  her  castle  did  invade.* 

Murder  was  cried  (truth  ia,  her  Case  was  sad), 

Vhen  she  was  like  to  lose  e'en  all  she  had  : 

n  came  the  Watch,  disturbed  with  Sleep  and  Ale, 

Jy  shrill  noises,  but  they  could  not  prevail, 

?'  appease  their  Graces  ;  straight  rose  Mortal  Jars 

Betwixt  the  Night  Black-Guard  and  Silver  Stars; 

Then  fell  the  Beadle  by  a  Ducal  Hand 

"'or  daring  to  pronounce  the  sawcy  Stand. 

See  what  mishaps  dare  e'en  invade  Whitehall  ; 
Phis  silly  Fellow's  death  puts  off  the  Ball, 
And  disappoints  the  Queen,  poor  little  Chuck, 
'.  warrant  'twould  have  danced  it  like  a  Duck. 
Phe  Fidlera,  Voices,  Entries,  all  the  sport 
And  the  gay  show  put  off,  where  the  brisk  Court 
Anticipates  in  rich  subsidy-Coats 
All  that  is  got  by  mercenary  Votes  : 
Yet  shall  Whitehall  the  Innocent,  the  Good, 
tee  these  men  dance  all  daub'd  with  Lace  and  Blood  1 

r  t'  other  Park  there  stands  an  aged  Tree, 
As  tit  as  if  'twere  made  o'  th'  once  for  Three ; 
Vhere  that  no  Ceremony  may  be  lost, 
Sach  Duke  for  State  may  have  a  several  Post. 

'  Poems  on  Affairs  of  S:ate  from  the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  to  the  Abdication  of  K.  James  the 
Second/  fifth  ed.,  1703  (vol.  i.  p.  147). 

No.  65,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  adjoining  New- 
castle House,  was  rebuilt  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  William  Leverton,  of  Gate  Street,  a 
builder  of  some  repute,  from  the  designs  of  Thomas 
Leverton,  godfather  of  Thomas  Leverton  Donald- 
son, Emeritus  Professor  of  Architecture  at  Uni- 
versity College.  The  house  belonged  at  one  time 
to  Mrs.  Jane  Donaldson,  wife  of  Prof.  Donaldson. 

JNO.  HEBB. 

Willesden  Green. 

"  JENAL  " :  «  JANNOCK  "  (8th  S.  iv.  89, 158). 

"  Jannock  or  jannaclc,  upright;  'not  jannock,'  one 
who  is  not  straightforward.  Of  Lancashire  origin. 

"Jannock,  oaten  bread  made  into  loaves."— Egerton 
Leigh's '  Cheshire  Glossary.' 

"Jannafc,  fit,  proper,  good,  fair  and  honourable,  smart, 
or  fine.  North. 

"JannocTcs,  oaten  bread  made  into  hard  and  coarse 
large  loaves.  North." — Halliwell'a  'Dictionary.' 

"  Jannaclc,  jonniclc,  jolly,  satisfactory,  honest,  obliging, 
good,  agreeable.  Sometimes  used  to  signify  nonsense 

and  humbug." — 'Provincial  Words in  Lincolnshire,' 

by  J.  Ellett  Brogden,  1866. 

'The  Dialect  of  Craven  Glossary/  1828,  under 
"  Jannock,"  after  examples  of  oaten  cake  or  loaf, 
gives,  "'That  isn't  jannock/  i.e.,  not  fair,  a 
phrase  in  use  amongst  rustic  Ions  vivans  when  one 
of  the  party  is  suspected  of  not  drinking  fairly." 
The  <  Tim  Bobbin  '  glossaries  (1812, 1819),  Grose's 
'Provincial  Glossary'  (1811),  Brocket's  'Glos- 
sary of  North  Country  Words'  (1829),  and  Barn- 
ford's  'Dialect  of  South  Lancashire7  (1854)  give 
the  "oatmeal  bread  or  cake  "  meaning  only. 

W.  H.  Thompson,  in  his  '  Speech  of  Holderness 
and  East  Yorkshire/  Hull,  1890,  says,  "  When  a 

*  It  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  'prentices  and 
others  to  sack  brothels, 
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thing  is  not  fair,  genuine,  or  straightforward,  the 
East  Yorkshireman  says  it  'isn't  j*nnack'  or 
'  jannock.' "  He  then  gives  oat  bread  as  the 
original  meaning,  and  derives  the  use  of  the  word 
as  meaning  honest,  &c.,  from  that,  on  the  ground 
that  in  former  days  plain  jannock  bread  was  a 
tract  worthy  food. 

Miss  A.  E.  Baker,  in  her  'Glossary  of  North- 
amptonshire Words  and  Phrases,'  1854,  gives, 
"Jannock,  a  buttress  or  support  against  a  wall," 
but  says  that  she  has  only  heard  it  once. 

EGBERT  PIERPOINT. 
St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 

This  word  is  of  much  wider  use  than  your 
various  correspondents  seem  to  be  aware  of.  Not 
only  is  it  a  north,  but  also  a  very  common  south 
country  word.  In  Somerset  and  Devon  it  may 
be  heard  daily,  though  never  as  a  noun.  Here 
the  word  is  pronounced  jonnick,  and  has  the  same 
meaning  as  given  to  it  all  over  England.  It  is 
mentioned  as  very  common  in  the  "West  Somerset 
Word  Book,'  E.D.S.,  p.  388 ;  in  Hewett's 
'  Peasant's  Speech  of  Devon,'  p.  93  ;  in  '  Seventh 
Report  of  Devon  Provincialisms,'  Dev.  Assoc. 
Trans.,  1884  ;  in  Jago's  *  Cornish  Glossary/  1882, 
p.  196.  F.  T.  ELWORTHY. 

Wellington,  Somerset. 

COW-DONG  FOR  FOBL  (8th  S.  iv.  226,  277).— 
The  use  of  dung  for  fuel  is  universal,  and  perhaps 
a  prehistoric  custom.  I  remember  the  "Jesuit's" 
travels  in  Siberia,  where  the  camp  followers  col- 
lected camels'  dung,  locally  called  "  argols,"  every 
day  for  fuel.  But  read  Ezekiel  iv.  12  :  "  Thou 
shalt  bake  it  with  dung,"  &c.  A.  H. 

One  of  your  correspondents  refers  to  the  practice 
as  existing  in  Cambridgeshire  forty  years  ago.  It 
is  not  extinct  yet.  Only  three  months  ago  I  saw 
some  gipsies  or  tramps  collecting  it  on  Midsummer 
Common,  just  before  the  annual  fair  at  Cambridge. 
At  that  time  the  material  was  as  dry  as  match- wood, 
and  would  doubtless  burn  readily.  J.  VENN. 

This  was  greatly  used  in  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
within  my  memory.  The  house  walls  looked 
passing  strange  with  "cassons"  stuck  about  them 
to  dry.  At  the  same  epoch  letters  were  set  up  in 
the  window  of  Portland  Post-Office,  on  the  chance 
of  the  rightful  owners  coming  by  and  claiming  their 
respective  epistles.  H.  J.  MOULE. 

Dorchester. 

PASSWORD  TO  THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON  (8th  S.  iv. 

5).— Mr.  Sala,  I  think,  recently  told  us  that  he 
was  the  possessor  of  the  paper,  or  parchment,  on 
which  one  of  these  passwords  appears  over  Her 
Majesty's  sign-manual.  W.  F.  WALLER. 

POETS  LAUREATE  (8th  S.  ii.  385, 535  j  iii.  89, 131, 
298,  357,  495 ;  iv.  74,  236).-Davenant  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  grave  of  Thomas 


May,  the  Parliamentary  poet  and  historian,  who 
bad  unsuccessfully  competed  with  the  wild  Cavalier 
for  the  Laureateship, "  near  the  vestry  door,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  Register.  May's 
body,  with  the  bodies  of  twenty  other  persons 
who  had  been  buried  in  the  Abbey  during  the 
Commonwealth,  were  disinterred,  by  order  of 
Charles  IF.,  immediately  after  his  accession,  and 
reburied  in  the  churchyard  in  a  spot  which  Dean 
Stanley  thought  he  identified. 

I  remember  to  have  seen  the  original  stone 
marking  Davenant's  grave,  with  the  inscription  "  O 
rare  Sr  William  Davenant,"  lying  loosely  in  Poets' 
Corner.  The  stone  was  broken  in  the  middle,  but 
was  otherwise  in  good  condition,  and  might  easily 
have  been  re  fixed  in  its  original  position,  from 
which  it  should  have  never  been  removed.  Dean 
Stanley,  in  a  foot-note  ('  Memorials,'  p.  309),  after 
describing  the  stone,  adds  "  the  stone  was  broken 
up,  but  was  replaced  in  1866."  That  was  the 
dean's  notion  of  preserving  the  authenticity  of  our 
national  memorials.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Poole,  the 
son  of  the  late  abbey  mason,  remembers  anything 
about  the  stone.  JNO.  HEBB. 

Willeeden  Green. 

"  TO-NIGHT  MARIA  MARTIN  AND  THE  RED 
BARN  "  (8th  S.  iv.  68).— Can  it  be  that  a  play- bill 
of  this  melodrama,  which  used  at  one  time  to  be  a 
regular  stock  piece  with  travelling  shows,  was 
placed  purposely  pro  bono  publico  in  the  windows, 
as  your  correspondent  mentions  ? 

I  should  have  imagined  that  the  murder  at  the 
Red  Barn  was  a  now  forgotten  crime,  as  it  took 
place  in  1828,  at  Polstead,  a  village  in  Suffolk,  not 
far  from  Colchester.  In  Lewis's  '  Topographical 
Dictionary  of  England,'  *.v.  "  Polstead, "  is  a  short 
notice  of  the  murder,  and  in  *  Old  Stories  Retold,' 
by  Walter  Thornbnry,  is  a  graphic  narration  of  it. 
One  of  the  earliest  things  I  can  remember  was 
about  1838,  when  a  child,  being  taken  to  Holloway's 
travelling  show,  when  this  drama  was  put  on  the 
stage.  The  ghost  of  Maria  Martin  rose  slowly 
from  the  floor,  causing  a  thrill  to  pass  through  the 
audience,  when  the  murder  was  revealed.  It  struck 
terror  into  my  juvenile  mind,  and  produced  a  deep 
and  abiding  impression. 

There  used  to  be  two  travelling  shows,  I  remem- 
ber, under  the  management  of  Hollo  way  and 
Richardson.  The  price  of  admission  was  sixpence 
to  the  pit  and  threepence  to  the  gallery.  The  per- 
formers when  not  acting  used  to  dance  on  a  raised 
stage  in  front  of  the  booth. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

THE  MOON,  AUG.  24,  1709  (8th  S.  iv.  327).— 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Old  Style  of  the 
calendar  was  at  that  time  still  observed  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  above  date  in  an  English  book  corre- 
sponds to  what  we  should  call  September  4  by  the 
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New,  or  Gregorian  Style.  Now,  on  the  morning 
of  that  day  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place, 
not  visible  in  this  country  because  it  was  over 
before  sunrise.  The  moon  was,  of  course,  at  the 
time,  new,  and  could  not  have  been  visible  as  a 
small  crescent  until  the  evening  of  the  5th, 

Bat  has  not  your  correspondent  made  a  mistake 
with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  fire  at  Epworth  1 
Miss  Wedgwood  speaks  of  it  as  on  "  one  winter 
night";  and  Southey,  in  his  *  Life  of  Wesley,'  says 
that  Charles  (who  was  born  in  December,  1708) 
was  at  the  time  "scarcely  two  months  old."  I 
will,  therefore,  just  mention,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  moon  was  full  on  February  13,  1709,  and  new 
on  the  28th  (Old  Style)  of  that  month,  when  an 
annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

GOLF  (8th  S.  iv.  87,  178,  272,  297,  338).— MR. 
FERET  admits  that  "where  custom  has  permanently 
settled  the  sound  of  a  word  it  would  be  sheer 
affectation  to  run  tilt  against  if,"  and  this  is,  in 
truth,  all  I  contend  for.  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL 
has  shown  that  the  spelling  "gowff"  is  found"  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  "Gowff"  and  "goff" 
occur  constantly  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  (vide,  e.  g.,  passages  quoted  in  Mr. 
Clark's  well-known  book),  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  I  believe  that  no  other  pronunciation 
has  been  recognized  in  the  practice  or  traditions  of 
the  game.  Can  "  ro'lock  "  or  "  gun'nel "  claim  such 
ancient  origin  ?  I  doubt  it.  I  have,  however,  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  among  golfers,  any  man 
who  pronounced  the  I  would  at  once  be  set  down 
as  knowing  nothing  about  the  game,  or  at  least  as 
never  having  frequented  any  recognized  "green." 
Among  "those  whose  opinions  on  questions  of 
orthoepy  "  MR.  FERET  "  deems  worthy  of  value  " 
has  he  ever  consulted  any  golfer  of,  say,  twenty-five 
years'  standing  ? 

As  for  MR.  FERET'S  comparison  of  the  pro- 
nunciation  of  the  names  of  railway  stations  by 
"  those  whose  daily  duty  it  is  to  shout  them,"  it  is 
inapplicable.  If  I  had  based  my  argument  on  the 
pronunciation  prevalent  among  "  caddies,"  the  ana- 
logy of  the  railway  porter  would  have  had  some 
force.  I  did  not  refer  to  "  caddies,"  but  to  their 
masters.  JOHN  MURRAY. 

Albemarle  Street. 

Sir  John  Foulis  of  Ravelston,  whose  account 
books  (1671-1707)  I  am  now  editing  for  the 
Scottish  History  Society,  spelt,  as  was  the  custom 
in  his  day,  in  what  would  now  be  esteemed  a  very 
loose  manner  ;  he  gives,  however,  the  sound  of  th 
words  he  uses,  and,  as  he  was  an  educated  man,  hi 
testimony  may  be  worth  having.  He  always  spells 
"golf,"  "golfe";  "coach,"  "coatch";  "tea,' 
"tee";  "sugar,"  "shuger";  "veal,"  "veill."  I 
have  heard  the  game  spoken  of  by  many  during 
my  thirty  years'  residence  in  Scotland  as  "  golf ' 


with  the  I  sounded.  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind  any 
.ase  in  which  I  heard  the  I  dropped,  except  by 
hose  who  are  not  very  particular  about  their  pro"- 
nunciation,  and  whose  example  I  should  certainly 
not  wish  to  follow. 

A.  W.  CORNELIUS  HALLEN. 
Alloa. 

I  am  amused  at  the  discussion  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  "  golf."  Among  the  old  players  of 
,he  game  it  is  called  "goff."  "Caddies"  at 
3t.  Andrews  and  such  places  call  it  "gowff."  I 
lave  heard  respectable  individuals  call  it  "  goaf " 
Jike  "loaf).  "Golf"  (the  I  being  sounded)  ia 
unknown  in  Scotland.  What  boots  it  that  one  old 
gentleman  of  Blackheath  renown  should  say  "  golf " 
sounding  the  Z)?  He  is  simply  wrong.  I  remember 
a  venerable  and  esteemed  professor  in  an  ancient 
university  who  used  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
students  by  pronouncing  "  answer  "  as  if  the  last 
syllable  were  like  the  word  "swerve."  He  was 
asked  the  reason,  and,  like  a  true  Scotchman, replied 
by  a  question  :  "  What  is  Latin  for  a  goose  ? " 

A.  F.  B. 

Surely,  in  speaking  of  "  abuses  of  pronunciation '' 
and  "  pronunciation  still  unsattled,"  MR.  FERET  is 
begging  the  question  at  issue.  Unsettled  it  may 
be,  and  probably  if,  in  Kensington,  but  not  so  ia 
Scotland,  and  SIR  H.  MAXWELL  is  too  modest  in 
claiming  for  his  countrymen  only  a  word  in  the 
discussion,  considering  that  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Englishmen  of  a  generation  ago  (save  those  dwell- 
ing in  such  favoured  spots  as  Blackheath  or  West- 
ward Ho)  both  the  game  and  the  name  of  golf 
were  practically  unknown.  Let  MR.  FERET  extend 
his  inquiries  to  Fife,  Ayrshire,  and  Midlothian,  to 
such  classic  centres  of  the  ancient  game  aa 
St.  Andrews,  Prestwick,  and  Musselburgh,  and  he 
will  find  (pace  MR.  WARD'S  venerable  friend)  old 
and  young,  gentle  and  simple,  peer  and  peasant, 
talk,  as  their  fathers  talked,  of  "  goff,"  and  nothing 
else  than  "  goff."  OSWALD,  0.  S.B. 

Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 

I  have  heard  a  good  many  people,  mostly  edu- 
cated, talk  about  "golf,"  but  "  goff"  is  quite  new 
to  me.  J-  T.  F. 

Bishop  Hatfield'a  Hall,  Durham. 

ASTRAGALS  (8th  S.  iv.  201,  273).--!  would  very 
willingly  endeavour,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  0.  C.  B.,  to  describe  what  I  remember  of 
"  knucklebones,"  were  it  not  that  an  intelligible 
account  of  the  game  would  needs  be  very  lengthy. 
The  tricks  (not  that  this  is  a  "knucklebones" 
term)  as  1  played  them  were  named  as  follows : 
"ones,"  "twos,"  "three*,"  "fours,"  "cribbage/' 
"  short-horses,"  "  long-hcrses,"  "  feed  the  crow, ' 
"  bridges,"  "pots,"  "crackers  and  softies,"  "change 
the  dib,"  "  double  change  the  dib,"  "  knick-knack- 
two-ers,"  "  knick-knack-three-ers,"  "  arms-one-ers, 
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"armE-two-ers,"  "  triangles,"  "squares,"  «  stalls,"  |  not  required  *}^~*^*^™™**_™to?> 
"creep-mouse,"  "everlastings."    I  have  heard  of 
"ladies'     finger*,"     "  backums,"     "changeums," 

•v-J.    »   «  Aa.nno.ra    »    •'  innVlPH   "    "  ftAmPTq  "         Pflf. 


"  swords,"  "  daggers,"  "  inches,"  "  corners."    Per 
haps  some  of  these  are  identical  with  those  I  have 
named  ;   while,  as   the   game  admits  of   endless 
variations,  my  list  is  probably  far  from  complete. 

As  the  immediate  object  of  my  note  was  to 
ascertain  what  ground  there  may  be  for  my  sur- 
mise that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Romans  for 
11  knucklebones,"  I  am  still  hoping  to  learn  in  what 
parts  of  the  Continent  the  game  is  played,  and 
am  especially  curious  to  know  whether  it  is  known 
as  an  ancient  game  in  Russia  and  Scandinavia, 
where,  if  it  exists,  it  cannot  well  be  a  Roman 
survival.  HENRY  ATTWELL. 

Barnes. 

PROF.  ATTWELL  would  be  glad  to  learn  in  what 
other  countries  than  England,  France,  Belgium, 
and  South  Germany  the  game  of  ".astragals"  is 
played.  I  have  seen  boys  playing  at  it  with 
pebbles  in  Budapest.  Old  Buda  stands  within  the 
territory  of  ancient  Aquincum,  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Pannonia.  L.  L.  K. 

PROF.  ATTWELL  appears  to  think  that  the  game 
of  "knucklebones"  is  unknown  in  Ireland ;  but  I 
have  often  seen  children  in  the  northern  counties 
playing  "  knucklestanes,"  the  rules  of  which,  if  I 
remember  aright,  were  similar  to  those  of  the  well 
known  London  game  of  "  buck  and  gobs." 

R.  STEWART  PATTERSON. 

7,  Mornington  Terrace,  Portsmouth. 

See  the  notes  collected  in  '  The  Townley  Gallery,' 
L.E.K.,  1836,  i.  305-6.  Dr.  Clarke  is  quoted  to 
show  that  the  game  is  common  in  Russia,  and  that 
it  is  equivalent  to  the  English  dilbs.  In  the  north 
f  England  pot-dice,  slightly  hollowed  on  each  side 
cere  used.  They  were  made  on  purpose,  and  were 
old  at  small  toy-shops.  W.  C.  B. 


the  growth  of  these  many  nations  would  have  been 
far  slower  than  it  has  been.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  though  many  of  the  convicts  were  hardened 
ruffians,  there  were  others  not  a  few  who,  according  to 
the  cruel  laws  of  our  time,  received  long  sentences  of 
transportation  for  offences  we  should  now  regard  aa 
being  amply  atoned  for  by  a  short  term  of  imprisonment. 
We  have  heard  of  a  man  who  was  transported  when 
very  young  for  stealing  a  shirt  off  a  hedge,  who  in  after 
days  became  one  of  the  leading  men  in  his  new  home ; 
and  we  have  been  told  that  the  descendants  of  one 
of  those  who  was  convicted  for  the  great  Berkeley 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

\The   Australian    Commonwealth.     By   Grenville    Tre- 
I    garthen.    (Fisher  Unwin.) 

THIS  is  the  last  issue  of  the  well-known  series  entitled 
1  The  Story  of  the  Nations."  It  is  not  easy  to  compare  it 
iwith  the  volumes  which  have  before  appeared.  They 
lleal  with  long  periods  of  time,  and  in  many  instances 
Uith  powers  that  have  pasted  away.  Mr.  Tregarthen 
peats  of  new  powers  which  have  sprung  up,  almost 
within  our  own  time. 

Capt  Cook  was  not  the  discoverer  of  this  new  world ; 
j'ut  for  all  practical  purposes  he  must  be  regarded  as 
mob.  Though  the  great  Southern  land  had  been  sighted 
before  his  day,  he  was  the  first  European  who  ever  gave 
L  systematic  account  of  what  the  map-makers  of  former 
Bays  used  to  call  Terra  Auttralis  Incognita.  The  first 
tse  England  made  of  this  vast  land  was  to  establish  the 
ransport  settlement.  The  frightful  moral  and  social 
}vili  which  were  the  necessary  attendants  on  this  system 
it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate ;  but  we  believe  that  had  we 


of  a  few 

examples  such  as  these.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can 
be  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
several  states— not  excluding  New  South  Wales— are 
sprung  from  emigrants  who  in  most  cases  were  picked 
specimens  of  our  working  classes,  with  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  men  of  high  education  among  them.  Mr.  Tregarthen 
does  not  by  any  means  hide  the  evil  deeds  of  the  settlers, 
and  some  have  been  as  bad  as  anything  can  be.  Over 
and  over  again  we  hear  of  revolting  cruelties  inflicted 
on  the  natives— atrocities  the  less  excusable  when  we 
remember  that  if  the  poor  things  had  been  humanely 
dealt  with  the  new-comers  could  have  acquired  all  they 
wanted  without  violence  on  their  part.  It  is  a  horrible 
story;  but  it  is  well  that  we  should  know  what  some  of 
us  are  capable  of  when  unchecked  by  the  ever-watchful 
public  opinion  of  the  old  home. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind  condensation  was  very  im- 
portant. We  have,  nevertheless,  an  excellent  account 
of  the  disorganization  which  resulted  when  gold  was 
first  discovered.  Nothing  like  it  had  occurred  in  human 
history  before.  The  scenes  that  took  place  must  have 
been  highly  picturesque,  but  very  sad.  For  a  time  the 
moral  law  seems  to  have  been  completely  in  abeyance. 

We  should  not  have  anticipated  that  Australia  would 
have  furnished  anything  of  interest  to  the  numismatist; 
but  the  unexpected  is  always  happening.  At  one  time 
we  hear  of  metallic  currency  being  so  scarce  that  the 
old  Spanish  dollar,  the  chief  coin  in  use  in  those  regions, 
was  made  into  two  coins  by  punching  a  circular  piece 
out  of  the  centre.  At  another  time,  when  the  rush  for 
gold  had  drained  the  country  of  its  specie,  square  cakes 
of  gold  were  issued  by  authority  to  take  the  place  of 
the  issues  of  Her  Majesty's  Mint.  Mr.  Tregarthen  has 
produced  a  thoroughly  good  book  on  a  subject  concern- 
ing which  most  of  us  are  very  ignorant. 

WE  have  received  the  September  issue  of  Folk-Lore 
(Nutt).  On  several  occasion  it  has  been  our  duty  to 
speak  in  high  terms  of  this  scholarly  journal.  The  part 
before  us  is  quite  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  Mr. 
Joseph  Jacobs  discourses  learnedly  on  our  old  friend 
Cinderella,  Mr.  G.  Hastie  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Combrie  have 
important  information  to  give  as  to  the  first-foot  super- 
stition, Miss  Mabel  Peacock  writes  concerning  the 
Mountain  of  Glass,  and  Prof.  A.  C.  Haddon  on  Irish 
folk-lore.  There  are  other  articles  of  minor  import; 
but  not  one  that  we  would  willingly  spare. 

IN  the  Journal  of  the  Ex-Libris  Society  the  editor 
deals  with  'The  Book-plates  of  Samuel  Pepys.'  Five 
plates  in  all,  two  of  them  portrait  plates,  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  diarist.  Further  information  on  this 
interesting  subject  is  not,  it  appears,  hopeless.  Mr. 
Vinycomb  continues  his  interesting  account  of  the 
'  Processes  for  the  Production  of  Ex-libris.'  Among  the 
illustrations  is  a  reproduction  of  the  oldest  book-plate 
known  (about  1450),  which  presents  a  hedgehog  holding 
in  its  mouth  a  flower. 
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IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  under  the 
title  of  '  England  and  France  in  Asia,'  eounda  a  note  of 
warning  as  to  the  significance  of  the  Russo-France 
alliance.  A  review  by  Mr.  Swinburne  of  Victor  Hugo's 
'  Toute  la  Lyre '  is  not  less  appreciative  nor  less  florid 
than  previous  utterances  of  Mr.  Swinburne  concerning 
one  whom  he  dubs  "  the  greatest  of  lyric  poets."  Mr. 
William  Graham  goes  into  raptures  in  his  description  of 
'  A  Chat  with  Jane  Clermont.'  Enthusiasm  such  as  his 
is  rare,  and  is,  fortunately,  not  infectious.  Precentor 
Dickson  writes  on  '  Our  Dangerous  Cathedral  System.' 
The  chief  evils  on  which  the  Precentor  insists  are  the 
"  rotatory  residence  of  canons,"  "the  anomalous  position 
of  the  bishop,"  and  "  the  absence  of  pastoral  relations." 
Dr.  Louis  Robinson  has  much  that  is  interesting  in  his 
'  Darwinism  and  Swimming.'  Prof.  Mivart,  in  his 
'  Christianity  and  Roman  Paganism/  deals  with  a  branch 
of  an  all-important  subject.  '  Religion  and  the  London 
School  Board/  by  the  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley  ;  'Arch- 
angel Leslie  of  Scotland,'  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Law ;  and  'The 
Selection  of  Army  Officers/  by  W.  Baptiste  Scoones,  will 
all  repay  perusal. — Mr.  Albert  Vandam  contributes  to  the 
New  Review  an  estimate  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  whom 
he  regards  as  a  simple  minded,  straightforward  soldier, 
pitchforked  into  politics.  One  or  two  stories  told  concern- 
ing the  Marshal  are  very  striking.  Fire  writers  deal  with 
the  'Advertisement  Nuisance/  and  leave  the  matter 
pretty  well  where  they  found  it.  '  An  Idealist/  by  Lanoe 
Falconer,  is  very  striking.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  concludes 
his  brilliant  study  of  William  Cobbett.  Prof.  Mabaffy,  in 
his  '  Further  Gleanings  from  the  Papyri/  casts  a  curious 
light  on  life  two  to  three  centuries  B.C.  Very  strange  is 
it  to  have  these  domestic  memoranda  concerning  people 
of  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley  shows 
up  the  sporting  prophets  of  the  press,  and  Prof.  Jebb 
defends  classical  studies.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
and  significant  of  recent  articles  is  that  of  Prof.  Fer- 
rere  on  '  Woman's  Sphere  in  Art.' — A  striking  portrait 
of  Edwin  Booth,  taken,  apparently,  some  years  ago,  forms 
the  frontispiece  to  Scribner's.  Following  this  come 
some  rugged  but  kindly  and  generous  verses  addressed 
to  James  Russell  Lowell  on  his  fortieth  birthday  by 
Emerson.  To  Englishmen  who  have  not  been  to  New 
York  the  account  by  pen  and  pencil  of  '  Fifth  Avenue ' 
is  very  attractive.  Quite  admirable  are  the  pictures  of 
life  in  that  animated  and  fashionable  thoroughfare. 
'My  First  Lions/ by  Mr.  Seton-Karr,  is  short  but  stir- 
ring.  Even  more  thrilling  is  '  The  Rush  to  Death/  a 
strange  account  of  the  execution  of  justice  on  two 
Indians.  Mr.  Russell  Lowell's  paper  on  'Humor  [stc], 
Wit,  Fun,  and  Satire  '  is  disfigured  by  one  of  the  drollest 
blunders  of  writer  or  printer  that  we  can  recall.  It 
should  be  included  in  all  future  collections  of  such  curi- 
osities. In  his  satire  on  the  Dutch, '  The  Character  of 
Holland/  Marvell  has  the  two  lines, 

And  oft  the  Tritons  and  the  sea-nymphs  saw 
Whole  shoal  of  Dutch  served  up  for  cabillau. 
This,  inconceivable  as  it  may  seem,  is  printed— 
And  oft  the  Tritons  and  the  sea-nymphs  tan 
Whole  shoals  of  Dutch  served  up  as  Caliban  (!) 

—In  an  excellent  number  of  Temple  Bar  the  best  paper 
is  a  long  and  eminently  readable  account  of  Elizabeth 
Inchbald,  the  delightful  novelist,  dramatist,  and  in  a 
sense  humourist.  The  death  of  her  husband  is  dis- 
creetly said  to  have  been  from  heart  disease.  'The 
Death  Dance '  narrates,  in  a  guise  of  apparent  fiction, 
some  grim  incidents  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  war. 
'  On  the  Track  of  Montaigne/  '  Goethe's  Maxims/  and 
'  Curiosities  of  Taxation '  are  all  worthy  of  attention. 
— Mr.  C.  H.  Firth  sends  to  Macmillan's  an  important 
biographical  contribution  on  '  The  Early  Life  of  Samuel 


Pepys.'  '  The  Blue  Dryad  '  gives  a  singular  account  of 
a  combat  between  a  deadly  serpent  and  a  Persian  cat 
Precentor  Venables  tells  in  admirable  fashion  an  episode 
in  the  life  of  Thomas  Becket.— In  his  'The  American 
Language,'  contributed  to  the  Qentteman't,  Mr.  J.  Bo  wen 
Russell  goes  far  afield.  An  explanation  of  the  first  word 
he  advances  would  probably  be  found  by  a  reference  to 
Jewish  slang  rather  than  where  he  seeks  it.  Very  grim 
is  '  A  Visit  to  a  Chinese  Leper  Village/  Major  Hume 
describes  '  The  Exorcism  of  Charles  the  Bewitched.' 
Mr.  Schiitz-Wilson  writes  on  'Goethe  and  Carlyle/— 
An  account  of  Mrs.  Wynne,  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Longman's  appears  in  that  magazine,  in  which  Sir 
William  B.  Dalby  gives  Letters  IV.  and  V.  of  his  •  Dr. 
Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son/  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
sends  his  lecture  on  '  Aspects  of  Life/  delivered  in 
October  before  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute. 
—'An  Egyptian  Fragment'  and  'The  Subaltern  in 
India  a  Hundred  Years  Ago'  repay  attention  in  the 
Cornhill.—Belgravia  has  'Over  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes';  and  All  the  Year  Round  gives  'Captain  Cleve- 
land  :  the  True  Story  of  a  Pirate/  On  this  man's 
adventures  Scott  founded  in  part  'The  Pirate.'— The 
Idler  has  a  variety  of  mirthful  contents. 

PART  II.  of  Cassell's  Gazetteer  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  has  a  map  of  the  English  Northern  Counties. 
It  carries  the  alphabet  to  "Aston."— Part  XXXIV.  of 
the  Storehouse  of  Information  practically  finishes  the 
letter  L,  and  comprises  "London." 

WE  have  received  the  first  part  of  a  preliminary  sketch 
of  a  work  to  be  entitled  '  Eight  Centuries  of  a  Gentle 
Family  '  (printed  for  private  circulation).  The  work  is 
to  be  a  chronicle  of  the  Beresford  family  in  all  its 
branches.  The  writers  ask  for  the  co-operation  of  those 
interested  in  genealogy  and  family  history.  We  trust 
that  they  may  receive  every  assistance  from  our  many 
correspondents  who  are  interested  in  kindred  inquiries, 
From  the  fragment  before  us  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  work,  when  complete,  will  have  been  executed 
in  a  manner  which  ought  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  who 
bear  the  name. 

Ifrrfkea  txr  ^rmgxrtttoitfs, 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents    i 
must  observe  the  following  rule.    Let  each  note,  query,    ! 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the    > 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

M.  G.  L.  ("  Black  Servants  ").— Before  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  negro  pages  and  servants  were 
common. 

Z.— 'Doctor  Antonio'  is  by  Giovanni  Ruffini. 

CORRIGENDUM.— P.  353,  col.  2,  1.  2  from  bottom,  for 
"  Dodonous  "  read  Dodonceus. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher" — at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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WILLS  FROM  THE  CLOSE  ROLLS.— IV. 

(See  8th  S.  i.  389,  448 ;  iv.  321.) 
Hill,  Dame  Elizabeth,  dat.  6  March,  1500. 


To 


:¥ 


be  buried  in  the  body  of  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Acres,  where  my  husband  is  buried.  To  the 
high  altar  of  our  blessed  Lady  of  Colchurch,  Lon- 
don, whereof  I  am  parishioner,  for  tithes  forgotten 
or  negligently  withholden,  40s.  To  my  cousin  Sir 
'  William  Hill,  now  Maister  of  the  said  church,  to 

!ray  for  my  soul,  40s.  To  my  son  Robert,  101, 
o  my  son  Edward,  and  my  friend  John  Gawesem, 
'two  of  my  great  gallon  pots,  silver  and  gilt,  to 
either.  To  Edward  my  son,  a  pottle  pot  and  a 
quart  pot  of  silver,  six  bowls  gilt  with  a  cover 
"with  cattes  in  the  bothom  swaged."  201.  to 
Edward,  and  the  same  to  Gawesem  ;  and  to  each, 
,two  great  silver  dishes,  ''such  as  I  am  wont  to 
jstew  heryng  in."  To  Gawesem,  six  bowls  with  a 
'cover  gilt,  "that  go  daily  abrode."  To  Edward, 
three  feather  beds  with  all  the  apparel  thereto 
.belonging,  at  his  choice,  at  my  place  in  London,  or 
at  Mile  End  ;  my  best  green  counterpoint ;  two 
brass  pots  ;  three  brass  pans  ;  a  garnish  of  pewter 
vessel  ;  two  spits  ;  my  bell  candlesticks  of  latten  ; 
a  chafing-dish  of  latten  ;  a  piece  of  green  say ;  and 
four  pairs  of  sheets.  To  Gawesem,  a  feather  bed 
and  a  garnish  of  pewter  vessel.  To  my  daughter 
Elizabeth  Lathom,  10Z.  in  money,  a  standing 
:up  "  suaged  of  silver,  and  gilt,  with  the  cover  ; 


one  of  the  copiiles  '';  my  red  girdle  harnessed  with 
silver,  and  gilt ;  a  pair  of  my  beads  of  coral,  with 
gandus  of  silver  and  gilt ;  a  chafing-dish  of  silver, 
with  chains  ;  my  scarlet  gown  furred,  with  four  of 
my  fine  kerchiefs.  To  my  godson,  her  SOD,  two 
of  my  goblets  of  [illegible] ;  a  dozen  spoons  with 
pinnacles.  To  Rauf  Lathom,  ray  son-in-law,  a 
ring  of  gold,  price  40s.  To  my  sister  Tylney, 
61.  13s.  4c?.  in  money,  my  violet  gown  lined  with 
sarcenet,  and  a  little  cramp  ring  of  gold  upon  my 
finger.  To  my  Lady  Shaa,  my  flat  hoop  of  gold 
which  I  wear.  To  my  nephews,  Roland  Tylney, 
20s.,  a  towel,  and  a  piece  of  uBraban"  cloth; 
John  Tylney,  20s.  To  Elizabeth  Aunsham,  wife 
of  Thomas  Aunsham,  a  ring  of  40s.,  my  beads  of 
silver,  a  standing  cup  [word  illegible]  and  gilt  bell 
fashion  that  I  occupy  daily.  To  Richard,  her 
son,  6s.  8d.  To  Lettice,  wife  of  my  son  William, 
20s.  To  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Reignold  Tylney, 
6s.  Sd.  To  my  cousin  John  Hill,  20s. ;  [word 
illegible]  his  wife,  20s.  and  one  of  my  broad  girdles. 
To  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Hill,  my  god- 
daughter, 40s.  To  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth 
Croke,  daughter  of  John  Croke,  40s. ,  and  a  violet 
gown  furred  with  shamys.  To  Master  William 
[?]  Lacy,  51.  To  the  Prior  of  Jerusalem,  my 
ghostly  father,  20s.  To  Sir  Thomas  Quadrington, 
priest,  an  old  salt  and  a  little  standing  cup.  To 
Sir  Rauff  Cely,  my  chaplain,  20s.  To  John  Wor- 
sopp,  6s.  8d.  [?]  ;  to  his  daughter,  my  god-daughter, 
13s.  4d. ;  and  to  his  wife  13s.  4d.  To  every  of  the 
children  of  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Lathom,  and  of 
my  god-daughter  Elizabeth  Aunsham.  To  William 
Hill,  my  son,  51.  To  the  Maister  of  St.  Thomas  a 
tablecloth,  towel,  and  a  dozen  napkins.  To  John 
Gawesem,  a  standing  great  cup  which  I  am  wont 
sometime  to  [word  illegible]  my  cuphord,  with  a 
cover  with  a  square  knop.  To  Sir  William  Tot- 
ham,  13s.  4d.  To  the  six  clerks  of  the  Chancery, 
as  much  old  silver  as  will  make  them  a  salt  of  20 
ounces,  in  which  salt  I  will  that  my  [word  illegible] 
set  my  arms,  to  the  intent  that  they  may  have 
my  soul  better  in  remembrance.  To  my  [word 
illegible]  Edward  Hill,  six  bowls  of  silver,  "with 
a  cover  in  the  somour  in  the  cover  "  [?].  Money 
owed  me  by  my  son  Richard,  late  deceased,  which 
I  have  claimed  in  the  Court  of  Canterbury.  To 
Master  Bray,  Master  [illegible]  Rollye,  and 
Master  Shaa,  to  have  my  soul  in  remembrance. 
(16  Hen.  VII.) 

The  close  of  this  will  is  almost  illegible,  but  it 
appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  bequests  for  masses. 
From  other  entries  on  the  same  Roll  it  seems  that 
the  testatrix  was  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Hill,  some- 
time Lord  Mayor.  From  the  Roll  for  20  Hen. 
VII.,  Part  2, 1  also  gather  that  Edward  Hill,  citizen 
and  grocer,  was  her  son  and  executor;  that  Ralph 
Lathum  was  a  citizen  and  goldsmith  ;  that  Ralph 
Tylney  was  a  citizen  and  grocer,  and  his  wife's 
name  was  Joan.  Dame  Elizabeth  Hill  sold  to 
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John  Gawson,  one  of  the  six  clerks  of  the  Chan- 


cery, 


the  reversion  of  the  lands  of  Richard  Hill 


her  son  and  Elizabeth  his  widow  (Close  Roll,  17 
Hen.  VII.)  ;  and  John  Gawsem  of  London,  gen. , 
and  Anne  his  wife,  widow  of  William  Salford, 
citizen  and  mercer,  occur  on  the  Eoll  for  23 
Hen.  VII. 

Hill,  Richard,  gen.,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hill. 
10  Sept.,  1500.  To  be  buried  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Acres,  "in  such  place  as  I  have 
deputed  to  my  dear  and  entirely  beloved  mother 
Dame  Elizabeth."  To  each  of  my  brothers,  Eliza- 
beth Lathum  my  sister,  and  every  other  of  my 
kinsfolk,  a  gold  ring,  such  as  shall  be  thought  con- 
venient after  the  discretion  of  my  mother.  To  my 
entirely  and  well  beloved  wife  Elizabeth,  in  plate, 
money,  and  such  jewels  as  I  have  given  unto  her 
in  my  life-time,  the  full  sum  of  200  marks,  and  all 
plate  had  with  her  in  marriage.  A  standing  cup, 
with  a  cover,  of  silver,  to  be  made  and  delivered 
to  my  wife,  that  she  may  daily  occupy  it,  and 
thereby  specially  may  have  my  soul  in  remembrance. 
Gold  rings  to  Sir  Reynold  Bray  and  Sir  John  Shaa, 
who  are  appointed  overseers,  with  31.  6s.  8d.  each. 
The  recovery  of  the  lands  and  tenements  which 
John  Risley,  knight,  keepeth  and  withholdeth 
from  me  at  Tottenham.  To  my  brother  Edward, 
my  best  gown  and  best  doublet.  Sir  Rauf,  chap- 
lain of  my  mother,  shall  sing  and  say  his  mass, 
and  all  other  his  divine  service,  for  the  souls  of  my 
father,  brothers,  and  sisters,  Sir  William  Huddes- 
feld,  and  all  Christian  souls,  at  the  altar  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  the  body  of  the  said  church,  for  seven 
years,  at  a  salary  of  ten  marks  per  annum,  "  and 
meat,  drink,  and  lodging,  to  be  had  within  my 
said  moder,"  if  she  be  living,  to  the  intent  that  he 
be  of  good  demeanour  to  her,  and  diligent  in  ser- 
vice, as  he  has  hitherto  been  to  her  and  me.  If 
he  be  not  so,  another  honest  priest  is  to  be  found 
for  the  same  purpose.  If  Thomas  Spark  my  ser- 
vant will  stay  with  my  said  mother,  he  is  to  have 
40s.  and  a  gown  yearly.  Mother  residuary  legatee, 
and  "  if  it  were  fifteen  times  more,  it  were  too 
little  to  content  and  pay  her  for  such  goods  and 
sums  as  I  have  had  of  her."  Executors,  mother, 
Mr.  William  Hill,  Mr.  Walter  Lacy,  M.D.,  and 
John  More  of  London,  gen.  Overseers,  Mr.  John 
Breteyn  and  John  Chapman,  D.D. — Codicil  men- 
tions brother  Robert  Hill.  (17  Hen.  VII.) 

Another  entry  on  same  Roll  speaks  of  testator 
as  dead,  1  March,  1501. 

Kent,  George  Grey,  Earl  of  (nuncupative),  18 
December,  19  Hen.  VII.  [1503].  To  be  buried  in 
church  of  Wardon  Monastery,  on  the  left  hand, 
next  to  Dame  Anne,  late  my  wife.  To  Katherine 
now  my  wife,  "  all  household  stuff  for  life,  if  she 
be  so  contented,  and  after  for  the  marriage  of  Lady 
Anne  my  daughter.  To  my  said  wife,  the  little 
coffer,  with  the  purse  closed  in  the  same,  contain- 
ing 62Z.  in  gold,  and  in  coffers  and  bags,  104J.6s.  Id, 


and  39Z.  8*.  All  servants  to  receive  arrears  of 
wages  for  Michaelmas  term,  and  a  quarter's  wages 
up  to  Christmas,  out  of  the  said  money.  To 
Maister  George,  my  son,  lands,  and  400  marks 
owed  me  by  Dame  Elizabeth  Husy.  To  my  son 
Lord  Grey,  a  grey  jenet  and  the  horse  called  Cur- 
tall.  To  Maister  Henry,  Maister  George,  and 
Maister  Anthony,  my  eons,  a  horse  or  colt  each. 
To  every  gentleman  in  my  house,  a  horse,  colt,  or 
mare,  so  far  as  they  will  go.  Executors,  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Albans  and  Mr.  John  Mordaunt.  Overseers, 
the  King's  mother  and  Mr.  Horneby,  Dean  of 
her  chapel.  Witnessed  by  William  Gascoign, 
steward  of  the  Earl's  household  ;  Edmund  Parr, 
gentleman  usher  of  his  chamber,  &?.  (16  Hen 
VIII.,  Part  2.) 

Dacre,  Mabel  Lady,  widow  of  Humphrey  Lord 
Dacre.  20  December,  19  Hen.  VII.  [1503]. 
Masses  in  Lanercost  Monastery  for  testatrix,  her 
husband,  his  and  her  parents,  and  their  children. 
Thomas  Lord  Dacre,  my  son.  Long  instructions 
for  chantry  to  be  founded  by  executors  at  Laner- 
cost, to  be  called  Mabel's  Chantrie.  "  And  be- 
cause my  seal  to  monyfolkes  is  not  knoweD,  I  have 
procured  the  seal  of  office  of  maireship  of  the  same 
cite  [Carlisle]  to  the  same  indentur  to  be  put" 
(20  Hen.  VII.,  Part  2.) 

La  Warre,  Thomas  Lord,  20  November,  1505, 
20  Hen.  VII.  My  wife  Elianour  to  have  Swynes- 
hede  Manor,  &c.,  for  her  dower,  with  remainder 
to  (1)  my  son  Sir  Thomas  West  (2)  William,  my 
second  son  (3)  Owen  my  son.  To  Elizabeth  my 
eldest  daughter,  800  marks  to  her  marriage  ;  and 
if  she  be  not  disposed  to  marry,  she  shall  receive  the 
same  annually  by  a  hundred  marks  at  a  time,  to 
begin  immediately  after  my  death.  To  Dorothy 
my  daughter,  500  marks  ;  Jane  my  daughter,  500 
marks  ;  Anne,  my  daughter  by  Elianour  now  my 
wife,  500  marks.  All  daughters  to  be  married  by 
advice  of  said  Elianour  and  Thomas :  "and  if  there 
be  any  of  my  said  daughters  that  marry  them  sealf 
after  their  own  mind  [and]  pleasure,  contrary  to  the 
will,  aduise,  and  counsel"  of  their  mother  and 
brother,  or  the  longest  liver  of  them,  the  portion 
of  the  disobedient  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
obedient.  Provision  for  future  children.  Masses 
for  thirty  years  at  the  White  Friars,  London, 
for  testator,  Elizabeth  late  wife,  Richard  Lord 
La  Warre  and  Katherine,  his  parents.  If  the 
Prior  and  Convent  decline  to  fulfil  these  premisses, 
bequest  of  30s.  yearly  to  White  Friars  shall  pass 
to  Boxgrave  Priory.  (20  Hen.  VII.,  Part  2.) 

Boteler,  Sir  Thomas,  22  February,  23  Hen.  VII. 
[1508].  Margaret  my  wife.  To  each  daughter, 
300  marks  to  her  marriage  [with  proviso  as  in  will 
of  1497].  Provision  for  younger  sons,  if  any. 
Thomas  my  son  and  heir  is  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  Piers  Legh,  ar.,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Piers  Legh. 
(23  Hen.  VII.,  Part  2.)  HERMENTRUDE. 

(  To  le  continued.) 
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HERMENTRUDE,  if  she  has  not  already  a  note  of 
the  fact,  may  like  to  know  that  Sir  Edmund  Shaa, 
his  wife,  and  his  son  Hugh  are  mentioned  in  the 
will  of  Nicholas  Alwyn,  Alderman,  enrolled  in  the 
Court  of  Husting  in  March,  1505/6  (Dr.  Sharpe's 
'Calendar,'  ii.  612).  Sir  Edmund's  cousin  John 
Shaa,  the  goldsmith,  is  referred  to  in  the  will  of 
Stephen  Kelk,  goldsmith,  enrolled  in  1511 
((  Calendar,'  ii.  617).  JOHN  RANDALL. 


THE  CHARGE  OP  THE  FRENCH  CUIRASSIERS 
AT  WATERLOO. 

Victor  Hugo,  in  his  splendid  description  of  this 
charge  in  'Les  Mise'rables'  (Partie  ii.  livre  i. 
chapitres  ix.  and  x.),  a  piece  of  battle-painting 
worthy  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  says  that  the  brigade 
of  cuirassiers  fell  into  the  "chemin  oreux"  of 
Ohain  before  they  reached  the  English  squares,  by 
which  catastrophe  they  lost  two  thousand  horses 
and  fifteen  hundred  men  out  of  the  three  thousand 
five  hundred  with  which  they  started.  Victor 
Hugo,  however,  admits  that  this  number  is  evi- 
dently exaggerated  : — 

"  Une  tradition  locale,  qui  exagere  evidemment,  dit 
que  deux  mille  chevaux  et  quinze  cents  hommes  furent 
ensevelis  dans  le  chemin  creux  d'Obain.  Ce  chiffre 
vraisernblablement  comprend  tous  les  autres  cadavres 
qu'on  jeta  dans  ce  ravin  le  lendemain  du  combat." 

Their  loss,  however,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
must,  according  to  Victor  Hugo,  have  been  very 
heavy : — 

"  Presque  un  tiers  de  la  brigade  Dubois  croula  dans 

cet  abime Les  cuirassiers,   relativement  peu    nom- 

breux,  amoindris  par  la  catastrophe  du  ravin,  avaient  la 
centre  eux  presque  toute  1'armee  anglaise,  mais  ila  se 

multipliaient,  chaque    homme  valant  dix II  y  cut 

douze  assauts.  Ney  cut  quatre  chevaux  tue*j  sous  lu''. 
La  moitie"  des  cuirassiers  resta  sur  le  plateau.  Cette 
lutte  dura  deux  heures." 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  Victor  Hugo,  a  propos 
I  this  famous  charge,  or,  rather,  series  of  charge?, 
pays  the  British  army  as  handsome  a  compliment 
as,  I  should  think,  an  author  has  ever  paid  to 
an  adversary  :  "  Pour  de  tels  Frang  us  il  ne  fallait 
pas  moins  quo  de  tels  Anglais." 

So  far  Victor  Hugo.  Now  Sir  Walter  Scott'd 
account  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  "  chemin  creux" 
is  very  different.  In  his  '  Life  of  Napoleon  '  Scott 
does  not  mention  it  at  all,  although  he  does  full 
justice  to  the  "almost  frantic  valour"  of  "this 
noble  body  of  cuirassier?."  But  in  Paul's  '  Letters 
)  his  Kinsfolk,'  Letter  viii.,  Scott  says  that  the 
:uirassiers  were  driven  into  the  fosse,  fosse,  chemin 
reux,  quarry,  gravel  pit,  or  whatever  it  exactly 
was,  after  they  had  been  overpowered  by  the 
British  heavy  cavalry : — 

"  Sir  John    Elley,  now    quarter-master-general,    re- 
peated and  obtained  permission  to  bring  up  the  heavy 
Brigade,  consisting  of  the  Life  Guards,  the  Oxford  Blues, 
I  Scotch  Greys,  and  made  a  charge,  the  effect  of 
uch  WM  tremendoui,    Notwithstanding  the  weight 


and  armour  of  tho  cuirassiers  and  the  power  of  their 
horses,  they  proved  altogether  unable  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  the  heavy  brigade,  being  literally  ridden  down, 
both  horse  and  man,  while  the  strength  of  the  British 
soldiers  was  no  less  pre-eminent  when  they  mingled  and 
fought  hand  to  hand.  Several  hundreds  of  French  were 
forced  headlong  over  a  sort  of  quarry  or  gravel  pit, 
where  they  rolled  a  confused  and  undistinguishable  mass 
of  men  and  horses,  exposed  to  a  fire  which,  being  poured 
closely  into  them,  soon  put  a  period  to  their  struggles." 

This  is  a  very  different  account  from  Victor 
Hugo's.  Which  is  correct — Victor  Hugo  or  Scott  ? 
No  doubt  the  catastrophe  of  the  hollow  way  or 
gravel  pit  considerably  weakened  the  cuirassierr 
for  future  operations,  whether  they  fell  into  it 
before  or  after  joining  battle  with  the  British  ;  but 
Victor  Hugo  goes  so  far  as  to  say  : — 

"  Nul  doute  quo,  s'ila  n'euesent  etc  affaiblis  dans  leui 
premier  clioc  par  le  d^aastre  du  chemin  creux,  leg 
cuirassiers  n'eussent  culbute  le  centre  et  decide  la 
victoire." 

Although  I  love  and  reverence  Victor  Hugo  as 
I  love  and  reverence  few  writers,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  differ  from  him  widely  here.  Had  the  three 
thousand  five  hundred  cuirassiers  reached  the  Eng- 
lish squares  before  they  had  lost  a  single  man,  my 
belief  in  the  Great  Duke's  invincibility  is  so  pro- 
found that  I  feel  morally  certain  they  would  not 
have  "  de'cide'  la  victoire  "  one  bit  more  than  they 
did.  "  Their  onset  and  reception,"  says  Scott,  in 
his  '  Life  of  Napoleon,'  "  was  like  a  furious  ocean 
pouring  itself  against  a  chain  of  insulated  rocks  "; 
and  Tennyson,  in  his  fine  '  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,'  uses  the  same  metaphor: — 

A  day  of  onsets  of  despair  ! 

Dashed  on  every  rocky  square 

Their  surging  charges  foamed  themselves  away. 

Would  they  not  have  equally  "  foamed  themselves 
away  "  had  the  brigade  of  cuirassiers  been  four,  or 
even  five  thousand  strong  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  other  eminent  writers — 
Charra?,  Siborne,  Gleig,  and  others— say  on  the 
subject  of  "  le  chemin  creux  d' Ohain." 

MR.  WALTER  HAMILTON,  in  his  note  on 
'  Waterloo  in  1893 '  (ante,  p.  263),  says  that  "the 
Germans  speak  of  the  fight  as  the  battle  of 
St.  Lambert,  the  French  call  it  Mont  St.  Jean." 
I  believe  the  French  at  first  called  it  Mont  St. 
Jean  ;  but  have  they  not  now  universally,  or  nearly 
universally,  adopted  the  title  by  which  the  battle 
basal  ways  beenknown  in  England — namely,  Water- 
loo ?  Be*ranger  has  a  song  entitled  (  Couplets  sur 
la  jourte'e  de  Waterloo.'  Victor  Hugo,  in  *  Les 
Mise* rabies,'  always  calls  it  Waterloo,  as  he  does 
also  three  times  at  least  in  *  Les  Cbatiraents,1  e.g., 
"La/vieille  garde  est  morte  a  Waterloo"  (Livrevi. 
1).  Emile  Souvestre,  in  his  beautiful  story,  '  Le 
Poete  et  ie  Paysan '  in  '  Au  Coin  du  Feu,'  speaks 
of  "  le  de"sastre  de  Waterloo."  Alphonse  Daudet, 
in  'Sapho,'  chap,  viii.,  also  calls  it  Waterloo. 
To  these  I  may  add  Erckmann-Chatrian's  *  Water  - 
loo,  suite  du  Conscrit.'  But  the  moat  conclusive 
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proof  that  the  French  soon  discontinued  the  name 
"Mont  St.  Jean"  is  that  Napoleon  himself,  who 
died  within  six  years  of  the  battle,  in  his  will  and 
codicils,  given  (in  translation)  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
at  the  end  of  bis  '  Life  of  Napoleon,'  nine-volume 
edition,  1870,  calls  it  "  Waterloo  "  three  times. 

With  regard  to  the  battle  being  called  "  Water- 
loo "  at  all,  Victor  Hugo  (I  am  quoting  from  '  Les 
Miae*rables '  again)  says  : — 

**  Wellington  alia  au  village  de  Waterloo  redder  eon 
rapport  a  Lord  Bathurst.  Si  jamais  le  sic  vos  non  vobis 
a  Ite"  applicable,  c'est  a  coup  eur,  a  ce  village  de  Water- 
loo. Waterloo  n'a  rien  fait,  et  est  reste  a  une  demi-lieue 
de  1'action.  Mont-Saint-Jean  a  etc  canonne,  Hougomont 
a  etc  brule,  Papelotte  a  etc  brule,  Placenoit  a  etc  brule, 
la  Haie-Sainte  a  e^e*  prise  d'assaut,  la  Belle-Alliance  a 
vu  rembraBsement  des  deux  vainqueurs;  on  Bait  a  peine 
cea  noms,  et  Waterloo,  qui  n'a  point  travaille  dans  la 
bataille,  en  a  tout  1'honneur." 

Amongst  the  names  which  "  one  scarcely  knows" 
it  will  be  observed  that  Victor  Hugo  includes 
Mont-Saint-Jean.  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 
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Vol.  XXXIV. 
P.  23.  Stephen  Lobb.     See  Nelson's  'Life  of 


Ball,'  1714,  pp.  263  sqq .;  ^Hudibras,'  ed.  Grey, 

.  t.  i.  c. 
p.  16. 


note  on  pt. 


iii.  910  ;  Prior's  '  Poems,'  1718, 


P.  27  b.  1.  10.  For"-/"  read  <f>. 

P.  28  a,  1.  10  from  foot.  "  Catholicism,"  i.  e., 
Roman  Catholicism. 

P.  35  b.  The  'Disc,  on  Love  of  God'  was  by 
Lady  Masham  (xxxvi.  413  a). 

P.  36 b,  1.  1.  " Leibniz";  1.  6.  "Leibnitz." 

Pp.  34-6.  John  Locke.  A  bust  of  him,  one  of 
the  "monopolists  of  fame"  was  in  the  Grotto  in 
Richmond  Gardens,  M.  Green's  '  Poems ';  proved 
from  his  writings  to  be  a  believer,  Addison's  '  Evi- 
dences,' 1753,  pref.;  his  versions  of  Scripture 
adversely  criticized  by  Black  wall, '  Sacred  Classics,' 
1737,  i.  322;  let  "Locke  for  mystery  abandon 
sense,"  Garth's  '  Dispensary,'  canto  v. ;  his  opinion 
on  miracles  (Church,  '  Mirac.  Powers,'  1750, 
pp.  57  sqq.) ;  his  idea  of  darkness  criticized 
(Burke,  *  Sublime,'  iv.  14) ;  his  controversy  with 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester  ('Life  of  Stillingfleet/ 
1710,  pp.  86-9) ;  Amherst  rejoices  that  Locke,  one 
of  "the  three  greatest  men  our  country  has  bred  " 
is  being  read  at  Oxford  ('Terrse  Filius,'  1726, 
vol.  i.  pp.  xviii.  99) ; 

To  William's  ear  with  welcome  joy 
Did  Locke  among  the  blest  unfold 
The  rising  hope  of  Hoadly's  name. 

Akenside,  '  Odes/  ii.  7 ; 


poems  addressed  to  him  by  Isaac  Watts  ('  Horse 
Lyricse,'  1743,  pp.  147,  148,  181);  Henry  Lee, 
B.D.,  wrote  ' An ti- Scepticism,  notes  on  Locke's 
Essay,'  sm.  fol.  1702;  W.  Lupton  printed  a  sermon 
on  '  Identity,'  against  Locke.  Ed.  25  of  the  '  Essay/ 
1825 ;  an  edition  of  the  '  Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing,' 1802,  and  by  Bolton  Corney,  1859. 

P.  54.  John  Lockman  also  wrote  '  History  of 
England  by  Question  and  Answer '(eleven  editions), 
4 Roman  History  by  Question  and  Answer'  (ed.  6, 
Lond.,  1762),  and  apparently  '  History  of  Greece 
by  Question  and  Answer,'  1743.  Bishop  Maddox  of 
Worcester  and  the   Dowager   Princess  of  Wales 
were  among  his  patrons.     In  1760  he  says  that  his 
attention  to  the  herring  fishery  has  delayed  the 
publication  of  his  Miscellanies  (2  vols.  4to.). 
P.  55  b,  1. 10.    For  "  Harewood  "  read  Harwood. 
P.  59  b,  1.  33.  For  "  Skegg  "  read  Skeggs. 
P.  61  b,  1.  7  from  foot.  Correct  press. 
P.  67  a,  W.  Lodge.    See  Thoresby's  '  Diary  and 
Corresp.' 

P.  88.  D.  Loggan.  See  Oldham's  'Poems,'  ed. 
Bell,  p.  230. 

P.  109.  Roger  Long.  See  Gray,  by  Mason, 
1827,  pp.  36,  196. 

P.  Ilia.  Thomas  Long.  An  anon.  serm.  of  his, 
'Providence  of  God  in  Restoration,'  May  29, 
1685. 

P.  126.  Longueville.  Bishop  Patrick  was  among 
his  clients  ('  Autob.,'  p.  186) ;  Farquhar  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  part  of  his  'Twin  Rivals' 
(' Works/ 1760,  ii.). 

P.  130  a.  J.  G.  Lonsdale  was  a  tutor  in  the 
University  of  Durham,  1851  (Durh.  Univ.  Jour., 
x.  47). 

P.  152  a.  "  At  Torbay,"  query  where? 
P.  154.  Loutherbourgh.     See  '  N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S. 
P.  156.  Chr.  Love.     See  Baxter's  poem  prefixed 
to  Vines,  *  Sacrament,'  1677. 

P.  160.  Ric.  Love  has  w.  before  Quarles's  '  Em- 
blems.' 

P.  175.  Sir  Salathiel  Lovell  gave  his  opinion  on 
Dr.  Sacheverell's  trial,  1710,  p.  448. 

P.  202  a.  For  "  MacArdle  "  read  MacArdell. 
Pp.  203-4.  Richard  Lower.     See  Oldham,  ed, 
Bell,  pp.  9,  10,  180. 

P.  205  b.  Cromwell  wrote  in  May,  1656,  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Belgic  League  on  behalf  of  Thomas 
and  William  Lower,  heirs  of  Nicholas  Lower, 
deceased  ('Literee  Cromwellii,'  1676,  p.  123). 

P.  215  a.  Rob.  Lowth.  Gray  thought  his  poetry 
poor  (Gray,  by  Mason,  1827,  p.  346). 

P.  216  a.  Simon  Lowth's  wavering  is  mentioned 
in  Gordon's  '  Cordial  for  Low  Spirits,'  p.  130. 
P.  220  b.  For  "  at  Torquay  "  read  in  Torbay. 
P.  223  b.  Sir  William  Lowther  of  Swillington 
(see  Wrangham's  'Zoucb,'  i.  pp.  xxi,  xlvi). 

P.   240  a.    Dr.  Ric.  Lucas's    '  Happiness  ' 
strongly  recommended  by  Hervey,  '  Meditations, 
1758,  i.  52  n.,  "  a  treasure  of  fine  sentiments,"  &c. 
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P.  243.  Lucius.  See  Bright,  'Eirly  Engl.  Ch 
Hist.,'  p.  3  ;  Burnet's  «  Letters,'  1686,  pp.  64-5. 

P.  248  b.  Ground  plan,  letter  E.  Was,  not  this 
a  usual  device  ? 

Pp.  254-5.  Ludlams.  See  'Living  Authors, 
1798,  i.  382-3  ;  '  Cotresp.  of  Gray  and  Mason,' 
1853;  'Remarks  by  T.  Ludlatn  on  scurrilous 
reflections  by  Dr.  Milner/  Leicester,  n.d. 

P.  269.  Lumisden's  'Rome'  was  praised  by 
Mathias,  'P.  ofL.,'354. 

P.  274  b.  "'Atb.  Cant,,'  ii.  516-12,"  read 
516-21. 

P.  276  a.  Lord  Lumley,  son  of  Earl  of  Scar- 
borough, died  1710  (see  Curll's  '  Miscellanea/  1727, 
j.  37)  ;  Rochester  asks  "  Shall  Lumley  'gainst  the 
Pope  disclaim  ?"  (1707,  p.  101). 

P.  286  b.  "  Gestro."  See  '  N.  &  Q  ,'  8th  S.  iii. 
247  ;  '  Ripon  Chapter  Acts'  (Surt,  Soc.),  pp.  89, 
128,  130. 

P.  289  a.  W.  Lupton.  4  Resurrection  of  Same 
Body,'  sermon  at  St.  Mary'*-,  Oxon»,  April  2,  1711, 
against  Locke.  Thoresby  heard  him  preach  in  1714 
('Diary'). 

P.  299  b.  On  Luttrell's  election  see  'Letters  of 
Junius.' 

P.  305  b.  For  "  St.  J.  Rose"  read  H.  J.  Rose. 

P.  317.  Tho.  Lydiat.  John  Ray  calls  him 
"  learned  and  judicious"  ('  Three  Discourses,'  1713, 
p,  16). 

P.  325  a.  Earl  Beauchamp  was  buried,  by  his 
own  request,  in  the  churchyard. 

P.  325  b,  1.  7.  For  "  liturgy"  read  hymnal. 

P.  343  a.  For  "  Roubillac  "  read  Roubiliac. 

P.  362  b.  S.  Lysons.  See  Mathias/  '  P.  of  L./ 
355-6. 

P.  372  a.  Lord  Lyttelton  was  a  friend  of  Glover, 
see  life  prefixed  to  his  '  Leonidas  ';  and  of  James 
Hammond,  see  life  prefixed  to  his  '  Poems';  Shen- 
stone  had  an  inscription  to  him  at  the  Leasowes, 
*  Poems,'  1778,  i.  p.  xliv;  Gray  on  Lyttelton,  see 
Gray  by  Mason,  1827,  pp.  338-9. 

P.  374  b.  Lord  Lyttelton  has  a  fine  tomb  in 
Worcester  Cathedral;  he  was  a  contributor  to 

P.  375  a.  For  "Lytt^lton'a  "  read  LytUUons. 
_      W.  C.  B. 

MONUMENT  TO  LORD  NELSON  IN  ST.  PAUL'S 

CATHEDRAL.—  In  the  City  Press  of  October  25 

s    an   article  entitled  'City  Church    Life,'  the 

first  paragraph  of  which  states  that  the  previous 

Friday  (that  is  October  20)  was  the  250th  anni- 

versary of  the  birthday  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

The  actual  birthday  of    Sir   Christopher  Wren 

is  not,  however,   very  easily  to  be  ascertained. 

Phillimore  observes  that 

r  1>r'  w-reu.  and  h'9  80Q  both  reckoned  the  latter'*  age 
J  his  birthday,  October  20,  1632,  as  appears  again 
nd  again  in  the'  Parentalia,'  notably  in  Dr.  Wren'a  own 
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,  . 

letter  from  bis  B0n-"—  <Life  of  Wren/ 


But  in  the  East  Knoyle  Register  the  baptism  seems 
to  be  placed  among  the  entries  for  March,  1631, 
O.S.  In  either  case,  October  20  can  scarcely  be 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birthday.  The 
article  proceeds  : — 

"It  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  great  architect  to  be 
content  with  BO  scant  a  monumental  stone  as  tbe  simple 
elab  now  lying  above  his  remains  in  the  crypt  of  St. 
Paul's  with  ita  '  Si  monumentum  quaeria  circumepice.' " 

I  pause  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  that  we  must  read,  not  "  qaoeris,"  but 
"requiris." 

"It  had  been  the  idea  of  Sir  Christopher  that  his 
monument  should  stand  in  the  centre  of  his  work,  and 
the  spot  he  had  in  mind  was  the  middle  of  the  pavement 
under  the  dome.  But,  as  may  readily  he  imagined,  such 
a  notion,  if  even  it  went  further  than  the  range  of  Wren's 
desires,  was  not  likely  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment 
by  the  enemies  who  had  supplanted  him  in  the  royal 
favour.  Nor,  indeed,  would  such  a  position  for  his  monu- 
ment have  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  cathedral.  It  ia 
worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  this  was  the  very  position 
originally  suggested  for  tbe  monument  of  Nelson,  which 
was  to  be  supported  on  a  column  rising  through  the 
floor,  and  having  its  foundation  in  the  tomb  of  the  hero 
in  the  crypt  beneath.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of 
course,  that  in  those  days  such  a  monument  would  not 
have  materially  interfered  with  the  view  of  the  chancel 
from  the  nave,  as  the  space  under  the  dome  was  not 
often  used  for  service,  a  fact  which  probably  accounted 
for  the  seeming  strangeness  of  proposing  such  a  position 
for  a  statue  at  all.  Nowadays,  under  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances, such  a  scheme  would  not  be  dreamed  of,  let 
alone  suggested." 

The  article  is  not  signed. 

These  details  are  so  very  circumstantial  and 
precise,  that  I  am  filled  with  curiosity  to  know 
more  about  the  matters  discussed.  And  I  would 
venture  to  ask,  Who  was  the  daring  person,  or, 
may  I  not  say,  the  utter  Philistine,  who  suggested 
this  memorial  to  Nelson  ;  and  where  is  the  sug- 
gestion recorded  ?  What  was  the  form  of  the 
proposed  monument  ?  Was  it  a  rostral  column  ? 
Conceive,  if  you  can,  a  rostral  column  piercing  the 
floor  of  the  cathedral  under  the  canopy  of  the 
grand  dome. 

And,  further,  what  is  the  authority  for  saying 

hat   Wren  desired  to  be  commemorated   by  a 

monument  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  crypt? 

There  is  much  grandeur  in  the  present  simple 

"nscription.  W.  SPARROW  SIMPSON. 

'EOPHUES.'— In  Columbia  College  Library,  New 

fork,   there  is  an  edition  of  'Euphnes  and  bis 

England'  which  has  not  been  mentioned  by  any 

if  the  bibliographers.     It  is  dated  1592,  but  no 

uch  edition  is  noticed  in  Hazlitt's  '  Handbook/ 

Collier's  'Bibliographical    Catalogue/   LowodfVs 

Manual/  in  the  excellent  bibliography  of  '  Eu- 

phues'  prefixed  to  Prof.  Arber's  reprint  of  that 

work,  or  in  any  other  book  on  the  subject.     It  is 

n  quarto,  black-letter,  and   contains  (by  actual 

:ount)  115  leaves.     Its  title  is:   "Euphues  and 

lis  England.     Containing  his  Voiage  and  Adven- 
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turea,  mixed  with  sundrie  pretty  discourses  o 
honest  love,  &c.  By  John  Lyly,  Maister  of  Arte. 
Commend  it  or  amend  it.  London,  Printed  for 
Gabriel  Cawood,  dwelling  in  Paules  Churchyard. 
1592."  The  colophon  reads  :  "  London,  Printed  by 
Abell  Jeffes  for  Grabriel  [sic]  Cawood,  dwelling  in 
Paules  Churchyard.1'  Appended  to,  and  bound  up 
with  this  is  an  undated  edition  of  '  Euphues,'  con- 
taining (by  actual  count)  eighty-eight  leaves,  with 
out  any  colophon,  and  with  the  following  title  : 
"  Evphves.  The  Anatomy  of  Wit.  Very  pleasant 
for  all  Gentlemen  to  reade,  &c.  By  John  Lylie, 
Maister  of  Art.  Corrected  and  Augmented.  At 
London,  Printed  for  Gabriell  Cawood  dwelling  in 
Paules  Church-yard."  This  edition  seems  to  con- 
tain some  very  good  emendations  of  Arber's  text. 

J.  E.  SPINGARN. 
New  York. 

*  MACBETH,'  1673.— The  editor  of  the  'Cambridge 
Shakespeare/  in  his  notes  to  'Macbeth/  quotes 
Davenant's  version  of  the  play  in  a  quarto  dated 
1674,  but  omits  to  enumerate  a  scarce  quarto  of 
the  original  play  published  in  1673.  This  edition  is 
copied  from  the  First  Folio  with  a  few  slight  varia- 
tions. Likewise,  in  the  notes  to  '  Hamlet,'  there 
is  no  mention  of  a  separate  title-page  to  the 
players'  quarto  of  1673.  Although  these  omissions 
are  in  themselves  trivial,  still  one  expects  com- 
pleteness in  an  edition  whose  sole  aim  is  a  minute 
collation  of  all  the  early  editions. 

MAURICE  JONAS. 

11  GINGHAM."— According  to  Lithe*,  s.v.  guingan, 
this  stuff  is  named  from  Guingamp,  in  Brittany. 
The  '  Century  Dictionary '  also  mentions  an  un- 
likely etymology  from  a  Javanese  word  ginggang, 
perishable  !  No  one  explains  the  spelling.  The 
right  explanation  is  simply  that  gingham  is  an 
old  English  spelling  of  Guingamp.  See  the 
account  of  "the  towne  of  Gyngham"  in  the  'Paston 
Letters/  ed.  Gairdner,  iii.  357. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

STIRLING.  —  In  the  appendix  to  the  'Fourth 
Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  ' 
(p.  493)  is  quoted  a  charter  of  John,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  (only  son  of  David,  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, who  died  in  1219),  granting  to  Norman,  son 
of  Malcolm,  the  lands  of  Lesseline  and  Achyne- 
gort  and  Mawe  and  the  whole  land  of  Caakyben, 
for  the  service  of  the  fee  of  one  knight.  Amongst 
the  witnesses  is  Henry  of  Stirnelyn,  called  "  the 
grantor's  brother."  Is  not  this  a  misprint  for 
grantee?  In  which  case  we  find  in  Malcolm, 
father  of  Norman,  the  earliest  known  progenitor, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Stirling.  JAMES  DALLAS. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Institution. 

THE  AUGUSTINE  MEMORIAL.— At  7th  S.  x. 
288  I  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  if  the 


inscription  placed  on  the  memorial  stone  erected 
by  the  late  Earl  Granville,  in  1884,  to  commemorate 
the  landing  of  Augustine,  afterwards  the  first 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  our  shores,  were 
given  in  full  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  A  friend  who  has 
recently  been  staying  a  few  weeks  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  kindly  took  down  and  sent  me  a  copy  of 
it,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Augustinua  Ad  Rutupina  Littora  in  insula  Thaneti 
post  tot  terras  marigque  labores  tandem  advectus,  hoc  in 
loco  cum  Ethelberto  Rege  congressus  primam  apud  nos- 
tratoa  concipnem  habuit  et  fidem  Christianam  quae  per 
totam  Angliam  mira  celeritate  diffusa  est  feliciter  in- 
auguravit  A.D.  DXCVI. 

"  Quarum  rerum  ut  apud  Anglos  servetur  memoria 
hoc  monumentum  ponendum  curavit. 

"  G.  G.  L.  G.  Comes  Granville  portuum  custos  A.D.   j 

MDCOCLXXXIV." 

In  my  former  communication  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  '  A.-S.  Chronicle'  gives  not  596,  but 
597,  as  the  date  of  Augustine's  arrival  in  Britain. 
Although  he  received  his  commission  from  Gre- 
gory the  year  before,  his  backwardness  in  its 
execution  made  his  journey  a  slow  one.  The 
above  inscription  represents  the  place  (which  was 
that  of  his  landing)  as  that  of  his  first  meeting 
with  Ethelbert.  But  Green  is  probably  right  in 
considering  that  the  latter  event  took  place  further 
inland,  probably  on  the  high  ground  to  the  north 
of  Minster.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

MARGARET  FULLER.— The  following,  clipped 
from  the  New  York  Herald  of  May  28,  may"  be 
worthy  of  a  place  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  Of  course,  I  can- 
not vouch  for  its  reliability,  for  of  all  tasks  that  of 
trying  to  separate  the  "gas"  from  the  genuine 
article  in  a  New  York  newspaper  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  and  thankless  :— 

'  The  name  of  Margaret  Fuller-Ossoli  is  still  a  name 
to  conjure  with  among  the  literary  people  of  the  older 
generation  in  New  York.  She  is  supposed  to  have  found 
her  tomb  in  the  ocean,  but  there  is  gome  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  her  dishonoured  remains  rest  in  the  old  Potter's 
Field  of  New  York.  Thereby  hangs  a  curious  tale.  I 
met  a  weather-beaten  old  boatman  at  Fire  Island  last 
summer,  who  captains  a  fishing  craft  with  consummate 
skill,  and  there  is  a  sharp  tingle  of  Attic  salt  in  his 
stories  and  reminiscences.  Among  other  things  he  told 
me  he  was  on  the  beach  that  June  night  in  1850  when  a 
disastrous  storm  wrecked  the  bark  Elizabeth,  which 
was  bringing  home  from  Italy  Margaret  Fuller,  beloved 
and  admired  on  two  continents,  her  husband  and  child. 
The  ship  foundered  off  Fire  Island  beach  in  plain  sight 
of  land,  and  only  a  few  of  the  crew  succeeded  in  passing 
the  breakers.  Some  bodies,  not  many,  were  washed 
ashore  a  few  days  afterwards. 

"  Among  these  was  a  woman's  corpse,  hideously  dis- 
figured, wave  beaten,  fish  eaten,  a  grisly  horror  to  th 
eye.    But  it  had  two  very  curiously  shaped  teeth,  stopped 
with  gold  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  which  were  known  to 
lave  characterized  Margaret  Fuller.    And  besides  sh 
md  been  the  only  woman   on  the  bark.     When  h< 
"riends  came  down  to  look,  as  soon  as  the  report  of  bodiei 
cashed  ashore  reached  New  York,  and  they  saw  tl 
awful  thing  vomited  up  from  the  jaws  of  the  ocean,  they 
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recoiled  shuddering,  and  utterly  refused  to  admit  tha 
it  could  be  Margaret  Fuller.  No !  their  Margaret  wa 
softly  cradled  somewhere  in  the  cool  green  sea  depths 
and  they  could  only  think  of  her  in  the  worda  of  Ariel' 
long  :— 

Of  her  hones  are  coral  made. 

Those  are  pearls  that  were  her  eyes. 


Nothing  of  her  but  doth  suffer  sea  change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
"  So,  dishonoured  and  rejected  of  all,  the  §ea-batterec 
remains  of  what  had 
were  sent  to  New  Yor 
among  paupers,  tramps,  and  outcasts." 

E.  P.  KEHOE. 
[The  misquotation  from  Shakspeare  is  given  as  it  appears. 


d  rejected  of  all,  the  §ea-battere< 
probably  been  Margaret  Fulle 
rk  and  buried  in  Potter's  Fiel 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in.  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

"GREY"  OR  "GRAY."— I  should  be  glad  of  a  post- 
card from  every  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  telling  me 
whether  he  ordinarily  spells  the  name  of  the  colour 
as  gray  or  grey.  I  should  prefer  the  information 
given  spontaneously,  without  reference  to  diction- 
aries or  spelling-books.  In  the  course  of  personal 
inquiries  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  a  large 
number  of  persona,  without  any  concert  between 
themselves,  and  without  being  able  to  give  any  reason, 
and  in  many  cases  without  any  consciousness  of  the 
fact,  habitually  write  grey  in  certain  expressions  or 
shades  of  meaning,  and  gray  in  others.  I  will  not 
indicate  these,  lest  I  should  put  leading  questions ; 
but  if  any  one  has  a  discriminating  feeling  or  in- 
stinct of  this  kind,  I  should  like  to  be  told  of  it. 
Respondents  may  say  whether  they  prefer  "  a  pair 
of  grays  "  or  "  a  pair  of  greys  ";  the  "  gray  dawn  " 
or  "  grey  dawn  ";  the  gray  or  grey  light  of  the 
morning,  the  grey  or  gray  of  dusk  or  shadows  of  the 
evening.  Address  DR.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

P.S.—  I  have  a  new  "List  of  Special  Wants" 
for  D-words  now  ready,  and  shall  be  glad  to  send  a 
copy  to  every  one  who  will  promise  to  use  it  and 
send  us  some  contributions. 

WILLIAM  WEBB,  ALDERMAN  OF  LONDON,  CIRCA 

1668. — Can  any  one  kindly  state  the  parentage, 

|  and  given  any  particulars  of  this  man,  and  say 

1  where  a  pedigree  of  the  Webb  family  of  which  he 

I  was  a  member  is  to  be  found  ?     A  daughter  of  his, 

'described  as  "of  Totteridge,  Herts,"  was  married 

i  at  St.   Helen's,  London,   in    1668,  to  Sir  John 

Oglander,  second  baronet,  of  Nunwell. 

C.  W.  H. 

AUTHOR  AND  ORIGIN  OF  BOOK  WANTED. — I 
aave  before  me  a  duodecimo  volume  of  140  pages, 
iwo  volumes  in  one,  entitled  "The  Precipitate 


Choice  ;  or,  the  History  of  Lord  Ossory  and*MisS 
Rivers.  A  Novel.  In  two  volumes.  By  a  Lady. 
Boston,  Reprinted  and  Sold  by  Benjamin  Edis  & 
Son,  in  Cornhill,  1783."  Though  the  volume  is 
printed  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  I  presume  that 
it  is  a  reprint  of  an  English  book.  The  first  Ameri- 
can novel  is  said  to  be,  '  The  Power  of  Sympathy,' 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  Wentworth  Morton  (see  '  N.  E. 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register/  vol.  xlvi. 
p.  82).  Is  this  an  English  work  ;  and  who  is  the 
author?  I  do  not  find  the  title  in  Halkett  and 
Laing,  nor  in  William  Cuahing's  '  Initials  and  Pseu- 
donyms.' IOTA  DELTA. 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

THE  MAY  FLOWER. — What  is  known  of  the 
history  of  this  celebrated  ship;  where  was  she 
built ;  what  other  voyages  did  she  make  ? 

C.    E.   GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

HUDSON  FAMILY. — Can  any  one  give  me  par- 
ticulars of  Mrs.  Leonora  Hudson,  a  noted  beauty 
in  her  day,  who  was  born  about  the  year  1754? 
She  married,  after  Hudson's  death,  a  Mr.  Seymour. 
Is  there  any  engraved  portrait  of  her  known? 
She  died  in  1795.  I  want  to  know  her  maiden 
name  and  the  Christian  name  and  position  of  her 
first  husband.  W.  J.  HARDY. 

21,  Old  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

*LE   LIVRE.' — I  have  tried  in  vain,  through 
Messrs.  Hachette,  to  procure  copies  of  Le  Lime 
or  October  and  November,  1889,  for  literary  pur- 
poses.    I  am  told  that  in  the  trade  these  copies  are 
10  longer  procurable.     I  therefore  venture  to  ask 
f  any  reader  of ( N.  &  Q.'  who  may  possess  those 
copies,  and  who  has  no  use  for  them,  would  allow 
me  to  purchase  them.      This  seems  to  be  my  only 
chance  of  permanently  procuring  them. 

RICHARD  EDQCUMBB. 
3,  Tedworth  Square,  Chelsea. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  JOHN   BARLEYCORN.' — Where 
and  when  has  this  humorous  squib  been  published? 
know  it  only  by  a  Welsh  translation  ('Prawf 
Fohn  Heiddyn '),  published  at  Treherbert,  without 
date.  H.  GAIDOZ. 

22,  Rue  Servandoni,  Paris. 

JOHN  HAMPDEN. — The  famous  patriot  is  stated 
y  Nugent  and  other  writers  to  have  been  born  in 
594,  probably  in  London.     I  should  be  very  glad 
o  be  informed,  if  possible,  of  the  actual  (or  sup- 
posed) place  and  exact  date  of  birtb. 

J.  E.  P.  H. 

WINCHESTER  AND  WESTMINSTER. — Can  any  one 
ay  when  Westminster  came  to  be  considered  the 
apital  of  England ;  or  Westminster,  merged  into 
jondon,  took  the  place  of  the  old  capital  city  of 
Winchester  ?  Of  course  the  change  was  begun  by 
Edward  the  Confessor.  He  was  buried  at  West- 
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minster.  Harold  II.  was,  I  think,  the  first  king 
crowned  there.  Silently,  I  believe,  the  transfer 
was  tfftcted;  but  I  should  like  to  know  when 
London  was  first  recognized  as  the  capital  of  Eng- 
land. Winchester,  first  the  capital  of  Wessex, 
then  of  all  England,  must  at  some  period  or  other 
have  sunk  to  its  present  position  as  capital  of 
Hampshire  alone.  CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 

St.  Saviour's,  South wark. 

GOLDSMITH'S  TONY  LUMPKIN.— In  Mr.Gibbons's 
'Ely  Episcopal  Records'  (pp.  327,  328)  I  find  the 
btiptism  and  burial  of  one  Anthony  Lumpkin,  of 
Leverington,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The  dates  are 
1698  and  1747  respectively.  <  The  Good-Natured 
Mao  '  was  brought  out  in  1773.  Is  it  probable 
that  Goldsmith  was  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
this  Cambridgeshire  gentleman  ? 

F.  SANDERS. 

ITALIAN  BIRDCAGE  CLOCK.— I  bought  this  year 
in  Rome  a  small  birdcage  clock  with  a  brass  face 
(four  by  five  and  a  quarter  inches).  The  framework 
is  made  of  square  steel  bars,  the  works  are  contem- 
porary, it  is  worked  by  cords  and  weights.  The 
striking  arrangements  are  peculiar ;  it  strikes  at 
the  hour  and  repeats  at  five  minutes  past  the  hour 
up  to  six  only,  at  seven  beginning  again  and 
striking  one,  and  so  on.  Can  any  one  tell  me  the 
original  use  and  probable  date  of  this  clock,  which 
I  presume  to  be  of  Italian  manufacture  ?  Please 
reply  direct  to  M.  PENNANT. 

JNantlys,  St.  Asaph, 

STBACHET  FAMILY  :  '  TWELFTH  NIGHT.'  (See 
8th  S.  ii.  508;  Hi.  14,  134,  256.)— I  find,  by 
reference  to  such  authorities  as  are  within  reach 
of  readers  at  second  hand  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  Anne  Strachie,  of  Hackney,  Middle- 
sex, spinster,  daughter  of  —  Strachie,  late  of 
co.  Essex,  yeoman,  deceased,  was  married  at 
St.  Swithin's  Church,  London,  May  20,  1605, 
to  Lewis  Bromhall,  of  St.  Swithin,  London, 
gentleman.  Cannot  some  one  who  is  near  the 
record  inform  me  whether  Mr.  Bromhall  was  ever 
a  "yeoman  of  the  wardrobe"?  There  was  an 
Anne  Strachie,  who  was  daughter  to  William 
Strachie,  of  Walden,  Essex,  gentleman,  whose  will, 
dated  Nov.  8,  1598,  was  proven  Feb.  13,  1598. 

JNO.  MALONE. 

The  Players,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  NIGHTINGALE.— Is  there  any  detailed 
account  (other  than  that  given  in  Rose's  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary ')  of  this  author  ?  He  wrote 
the  'Portraiture  of  Methodism,'  and  died  in  1824. 

V.H.I.L.I.C.I.V. 

"  OVER   THE   HILLS  AND  FAR   AWAY." — What  IS 

the  origin  of  this  song  ?  In  Edward  Walsh's 
*  Irish  Popular  Songs'  (1847)  there  is  a  lyric  of 
this  name  translated  from  the  Irish  of  John  Mac- 
donald  (Claragh),  which  irresistibly  reminds  one 


of  the  well-known  melody.  A  version  of  "Over 
the  hills,"  &c.,  was  introduced  into  the  '  Beggar's 
Opera,'  1827.  I  shall  be  glad  of  any  information 
as  to  author,  composer,  and  date.  S.  J.  A.  F. 

REV.  JOHN  LEWIS.— He  was  born  at  Bristol, 
Aug.  29,  1675,  died  in  1746,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
seventy-one,  was  and  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Minster,  Kent,  of  which  he  was  vicar  for 
about  forty  years  : — 

"Besides  I»H  Histories  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and 
Faversham,  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  sermons,  Theo- 
logical Pamphlets,  and  Biographies.  He  also  left 
numerous  Manuscripts,  which  are  scattered  about  in 
public  and  private  libraries.  Among  others,  he  left 
Memories  of  hia  Life,  written  by  himself,  which  was 
lately  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Heber,  but  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Streatfeild,  who,  we  hope, 
will  give  it  to  the  public  in  his  forthcoming  History  of  this 

County He  was  so  diligent  a  preacher  that,  we  are 

told,  he  composed  more  than  a  thousand  sermons.  He 
was  always  of  opinion  that  a  clergyman  should  compose 
his  own  sermons,  and  therefore  ordered  his  executor  to 
destroy  his  stock,  lest  they  should  contribute  to  the  in- 
dolence of  others."— '  Bibliotheca  Cantiana,'  by  John 
Russell  Smith,  1837,  p.  340. 

Can  any  contributor  to  *N.  &  Q.'  say  if  the 
"  Memories  of  his  Life  "  have  been  published  1 

KNOWLER. 

ERNEST  CCEURDEROY. — I  shall  be  glad  of  any 
information  concerning  the  life  and  works  of  this 
revolutionary  writer,  who  "  nourished  "  about  the 
middle  of  the  century.  Malon  says  of  him  ('  Le 
Socialisme  Integral,'  Paris,  1892,  8vo.,  p.  198) 
that  he  was  "  un  ne"gateur  paradoxal  et  eloquent 
qui  maria  dans  sa  *  Revolution  par  les  Cosaques  '  le 
saisissant  pessimisme  de  Herzen  alapandestruction 
de  Bakounine."  I  cannot  find  the  book  cited  in 
the  Museum  Library.  Malon  gives  its  date  as  1856. 
I  have  found,  however,  one  work  of  Cceurderoy's 
in  the  Catalogue,  viz.,  'De  la  Revolution  dans 
1'homme  et  dans  la  Societe" '  (Bruxelles,  1852 
12mo.).  This  is  certainly  both  eloquent  and 
striking.  Cceurderoy  would  seem,  in  the  filiation 
of  the  anarchist  idea,  to  have  been  an  important 
connecting  link  between  Proudhon  and  Bakounine. 

R.  W.  BURNIE. 

"  THE  BUDDLE  "  INN.— There  is  an  inn  bearing 
this  name  in  the  parish  of  Niton,  Isle  of  Wight. 
It  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  sea  shore, 
and  is  much  frequented  by  excursionists  and 
pleasure  parties.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Hotten. 
What  is  the  origin  or  meaning  of  this  sign  ? 

THOMAS  BIRD. 

Romford. 

MOTTO  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH.— 
a  recent  visit  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Woodstock 
I  saw  the  hatchments  of  the  late  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough  suspended  in  front  of  the  high  lodge  ir 
Blenheim  Park  and  over  the  chief  entrance  of  K 
palace.    The  motto  underneath  was  "  Fiel  pero 
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desdichado,"  which  is  translated  in  Burke's  *  Peer 
age'  "Faithful  though  unfortunate."  One  canno 
see  its  exact  appropriateness,  as  the  house  o 
Churchill,  great  though  the  services  of  its  founder 
John,  Duke  of  Marlborougb,  were,  met  with  con 
siderable  recompense  and  rewards.  The  motto  o 
Lord  Churchill,  descended  from  the  third  Duke  o 
Marlborough,  is  "  Dieu  defend  le  droit.'' 

Readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  remember  thai 
in  '  Ivanhoe '  Desdichado  was  the  motto  of  th< 
Disinherited  Knight,  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  at  the 
tournament  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  :  — 

"  His  suit  of  armour  was  formed  of  steel,  richly  inlaic 
with  gold,  and  the  device  on  his  shield  was  a  young  oak 
tree  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  with  the  Spanish  wore 
Desdichado,  signifying  disinherited." — Chap.  viii. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Two  BUTLERS  NAMED  THEOBALD. — 1.  Theo 
bald  le  Botiller.  He  is  stated  to.  have  marriec 
Roesia  de  Verdon  (died  1248),  and  to  have  been 
of  "  the  noble  family  of  Butler  of  Ireland  "  (Burke's 
'  Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerage?,'  ed.  1883,  p.  548), 
Whose  son  was  he  ] 

2.  Theobald  le  Botiler  (Butler)  is  said  to  have 

married  Margery,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Burgh, 

the  great  Lord  of  Connaught  (died  1243),  by  his 

i  wife  Una,  or  Agnes,  daughter  of  Hugh  O'Connor, 

King  of  Connaught,  the  son  of  Cathal  Crobhdearg. 

:  How  were  these  two  Theobalds  related  to  each 

:  other  1  X.  T.  X. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  TAPPINGTON  EVERARD.— Could 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  the  House 
of  Tappington  Everard,  as  seen  from  the  Folke- 
stone road,  in  the  frontispiece  to  the  '  Ingoldsby 
|  Legends,'  is  actually  described;  or  is  it  only  a 
i  name  for  another  house  in  that  neighbourhood  1 

GRASSENDALE. 

WITHER. — Can  anybody  tell  me  when  George 
Wither  wrote  his  prophetic  '  Copy  of  Verses'  t  In 
the  '  Poems  of  State,'  ii.  106,  they  are  said  to  have 
been  written  in  1623.  He  would  then  have  been 
thirty-6ve.  He  did  not  die  before  1667.  If  it 
was  written  1623,  it  is  a  marvellous  forecast. 
Can  the  date  of  publication  be  fixed  1 

C.  A.  WARD. 

DE    WARREN    FAMILY. — Henry,   only  son  of 
David  I.  of  Scotland,  married  Lady  Adeline  de 
I  Warren,  daughter   of  William,  Earl  of    Warren 
land  Surrey.     Was  he  the  earl  of  that  name  and 
title  who  married  Gundred,  daughter  of  William 
jibe  Conqueror ;  if  not,  were    Gundred  and  her 
iisband  his  parents  ?     Who  was  Edgar  Atheling's 
mother  ;  and  is  the  date  of  her  marriage  known  ? 
CHARLES  S.  KINO,  Bt. 
Corrard,  Liabellaw. 

AUTHORS  OP  QUOTATIONS  WANTED.— 
And  wine,  tike  Fabius,  by  delay. 

M.  W.  MAYOW. 


"IL  BERNI"  AND  "IL  LERNIA." 
(8*h  S.  IT.  228.) 

Your  correspondent  raises  a  puzzling  ques- 
tion, which  I  think  is  quite  analogous  with  that  of 
other  Italian  proper  names,  which  originally  had 
a  different  ending,  according  as  they  were  or  not 
preceded  by  the  article.  With  some  of  these 
names  this  difference  is  still  continued  more  or 
less,  but  with  the  greater  part  of  them  it  is 
obliterated.  So,  for  instance,  we  say  il  Boccaccio 
and  Boccacci,  but  il  Machiavelli  as  well  as 
Machiavelli.  If  the  version  for  Berni  was  Bernia 
or  Berna  (the  second  is  not  mentioned  by  MR. 
PERCY  JACOBSEN),  and  not  Berno,  as  it  might  be 
expected,  it  is  owing  to  the  special  origin  of  that 
name.  In  the  '  Catalogo  Cronologico  dei  Canonici 
della  Metropolitana  Fiorentina,  1758'  (Firenze, 
1782,  by  Sal  vino  Salvini),  it  is  said  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  poet  were  called  "di  Puccio," 
and  that  the  first  of  them  was  a  "  Ser  Guido  di 
Puccio,  notaro,"  from  whom  descended  a  "  Ber- 
naba,"  from  which  the  name  of  Berna.  Even  now 
in  Florence,  and  especially  in  its  neighbourhood, 
there  are  many  called  Berna,  from  "Bernaba,"  and 
many  families  of  that  name.  The  poet  is  so  called 
in  a  letter  of  Pietro  Aretino  (bk.  ii.  1 21)  to  Francesco 
Calvo  ;  in  a  letter  of  Paolo  Giovio  (May  31,  1535, 
p.  49),  and  in  Matteo  Veniero's  song  "della  Zaf- 
fetta"  (Lucerna,  1651),— 

io  non  son  sfacciato, 

Com'  e  il  ladron  prosuntuoso  Berna. 

How,  then,  came  the  second  version  Bernia? 
Perhaps  it  is  due  to  one  of  those  puns  of  which  the 
writers  of  that  period  were  so  fond.  In  fact,  one 
sees  in  the  '  Commento '  of  Annibal  Caro  :  "  Fu 
il  Bernia  un  certo  uomo  di  Messer  Domenedio 

ma  tosto  che  si  avvide  che  senza  questa  pra- 

tica  era  tenuto  piuttosto  Giornea  che  Bernia" 
(the  italics  are  mine);  that  is,  that  he  was  con- 
sidered a  fool  rather  than  himself  (Berni),  because 
giornea  meant  originally  the  dress  of  a  magistrate 
and  also  "  a  fool.-"  "Bernia"— I  quote  from  the 
Vocabolario  degli  Accademici  della  Crusca* — 
chiamossi  nna  aorta  di  veste  da  donna  fatta  a 
gnisa  di  mantello.  Quasi  vestis  hiberna."  Berna 
nstead  of  Berni  occurs  not  only  in  Curtio 
Wave's  edition  *  but  also  in  others  ("  Capitoli  del 
Bernia,  del  Mauro,  &c.  In  Roma,  1539,"  &c.); 
n  a  letter  of  Annibal  Caro  to  his  friend  Cinami, 
L539;  and  in  the  "Acceptatio  haereditatis  infeli- 
lissimi  fratris  mei " — that  is,  the  acceptance  that 


*  It  must  be  written  Na-vo,  not  "  Navo,"  as  MR.  JACOB- 
EN  writes,  because  he  was  a  French  librarian  (Naveau). 
See   "  Francesco   Berni,    Rime,   Poe§ie  latine  e  lettera 
dite  ed  inedite  ordinate  per  cura  di  Antonio  Virgilr, 
'irenze,  1885,"  Pref.  xiii.  note. 
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Berni's  brother  made  of  his  inheritance— see 
'  Archivio  dell'  Arcivescovado  Florentine/  &c. 

And  as  a  nickname  Bernia  perfectly  suited 
Mario  Teluccini,  author  of  the  long  and  tedious 
poema  which  are  mentioned  by  your  correspondent. 
Pedantry  was  always  represented  traditionally 
with  a  long  mantle,  and  the  manner  of  dressing  was 
always,  and  is  still,  a  source  of  satire  and  of  nick- 
names ;  the  Italians  of  to-day  distinguish  with  the 
characteristic  name  of  palamidone  one  of  their 
eminent  statesmen.  And  here  I  beg  MR.  JACOBSBN 
to  observe  that  the  author  of '  Artemidoro '  did  not 
bear  the  real  name  of  Bernia,  but  he  was  only 
nicknamed  so,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  edition  which 
he  refers  to  (" Sopranominato  il  Bernia")  and  in 
all  the  writings  where  he  is  spoken  of.  "  Mario 
Teluccini  sopranominato  il  Bernia,"  says  Francesco 
Saverio  Quadrio  every  time  he  names  him  in  his 
*  Storia  e  Ragione  d'ogni  volgar  Poesia/  Milano, 
1749  (see  vol.  iv.  436,  453,  579,  583),  and  Maz- 
zuchelli,  who  ('  Scrittori  d'ltalia,'  see  vol.  ii.  part  ii.), 
under  "  Bernia,"  refers  to  Mario  Teluccini. 

A  fourth  version  of  the  name  is  Sbernia,  as 
Pietro  Aretino  called  our  poet  contemptuously  (see 
'  Lettere/  i.  234).  Sbernia  is  to  be  found  also  in 
the  life  of  the  same  P.  Aretino,  where  the  anony- 
mous writer  speaks  of  "  un  capitolo  dello  Sbernia. " 
In  regard  to  that  it  is,  perhaps,  not  out  of  place  to 
mention  the  word  bernecche,  of  which  the  *  Vocab. 
degli  Accad.  della  Or.'  says,  "  Voce  bassa  che  si 
adopera  nel  modo  Easere  o  Andare  in  bernecche, 
che  vale  Essere  o  Diventare  ubriaco." 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  writer  has  treated 
the  question.  Mazzuchelli  (IF.  ii.  979)  says  only, 
"  Berni  detto  anche  Berna  e  Bernia,"  and  in  a  note 
"Si  avverta  a  non  confondere  questo  Francesco 
Berni  col  Conte  Fr.  Berni  Ferrarese,  Poeta  anch' 
esso  volgare,  che  fiori  nel  secolo  di  poi,"  &c.  This 
confusion  is  exactly  made  by  the  author  of  the 
'Bibliotheca  Smithiana/  who  calls  our  poet 
" Ferrarese"  (in  the  appendix  to  p.  viii),  and 
by  Strollio  (see  'Introductio  in  Histor.  Liter./ 
p.  800).  Virgili,  too,  in  his  edition  of  Berni's 
poems  above  named  and  in  his  work  "  Francesco 
Berni,  Con  document!  inediti,  Firenze,  ed.  Le 
Monnier,"  1881,  does  not  even  allude  to  the  ques- 
tion. He  observes  only  in  a  note  ('  Franc.  Berni/ 
&c.,  594-95,  note  3)  :— 

"A  carte  306  del  libro  terzo  delle  lettere  dell'  Aretino, 
ne  e  una,  in  data  di  Gennajo  1545  '  Al  Berna '  senz'  altro. 
Perche^  non  nascano  equivoci  e  non  s'avesse  a  credere 
una  baia  la  inimicizia  del  Berni  con  1'  Aretino,  e  che 
il  Berni  avesge  fatto,  nel  1545,  la  pace  con  1'  Aretino 
suddetto,  diro  che  cotesto  Berna  era  un  pistoiese,  im- 
prowhatore  (forse  Marco  Teluccini  1)  al  quale  fu  messo 
un  tal  eopranome,  non  so  poi  da  chi  ne  perche." 

And  the  list  is  not  yet  finished  of  the  Berni, 
Bernia,  and  Berna,  more  or  less  illustrious.  Maz- 
zuchelli (997-98)  mentions  (1472)  a  Berni  or 
Berno  Guerriero  of  Gubbio  (who  is  the  Berni 
Guarneri  named  by  Tiraboschi— see  '  Storia  della 


Letteratura  italiana/  Milano,  1824,  vi.  1128);  a 
Berni  Sebastiano,  of  Bologna,  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus,  author  of  a  *  Lettera  dei  Paesi  della  Cafreria,' 
&c.  (1655);  a  Berni  Tomaso,  friend  of  Varchi 
(see  Varchi's  'Sonetti  Spiritual/  Firenze,  1573, 

S95) ;  a  Giovanni  Angelo  Maria  Bernia  Carme- 
te  ;  and  a  Bernia  Girolamo,  historian. 

More  used,  however,  was  Berni  for  the  poet. 
So  he  is  called  in  the  letters  written  by  him  and 
to  him — in  a  letter  of  Antonio  Franc.  Grazzini, 
called  Lasca,  to  Messer  Lorenzo  Scala  (Firenze, 
10  luglio,  1548)  ;  in  the  letter  that  Nicolo  Franco 
pretends  to  write  to  Petrarcha  (1538)  ;  in  a  frag- 
mentary MS.  of  the  'Storie  di  Jacopo  Nardi';  in 
many  passages  of  Salvini's  '  Commento ' ;  and  in 
Vasari's  '  Ragionamento';  in  the  'Storia  Fiorentina' 
of  B.  Segni  (1535,  p.  188) ;  in  the  *  Istoria  della 
Volgar  Poesia'  of  Crescimbeni  (see  vol.  v.  p.  i. 
358),  &c.  Finally,  I  will  add  that  all  these 
Bernis  and  Bernias  are  obscure  and  are  known 
only  by  the  learned.  When  one  reads  or  hears 
of  Berni,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  '  Oapitoli '  is 
meant.  Nowadays  neither  Bernia  nor  Berna  is 
used,  but  only  Berni. 

What  can  be  gathered  from  this  ?  Your  cor- 
respondent could  say,  with  reason,  "Confusion 
more  confounded."  I  did  not  pretend  to  return  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  his  question.  I  humbly 
ventured  to  point  out  that  which  might  lead  to  the 
finding  of  it,  without  pretending  to  find  it  myself : 
Feci  quod  potui,  meliua  alter  faciat  opus. 

DR.  PAOLO  BELLE  zz  4. 

Milan,  Circolo  Filologico. 


"  DEAN  "  (8th  S.  iv.  347,  374).— I  return  thanks 
to  the  many  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who  have  sent 
me  answers  direct  to  my  questions  about  the  local 
pronunciation  of  deaf,  and  local  use  of  dean  or  dene. 
As  to  the  latter,  I  have  had  few  communications 
from  the  Midlands,  the  south-west,  or  west  of 
England  (except  from  the  Forest  of  Dean),  and 
shall  be  glad  to  get  information  from  these  quarters. 
Apparently  the  word  is  not  used  as  a  common 
appellative,  like  "  a  valley,"  "  a  glen,"  &c.,  except 
in  Durham  and  Northumberland,  though  its  range 
in  names  like  East  Dean,  West  Dean,  Hepworth 
Dene,  is  much  wider,  and  its  occurrence  in  com- 
position, as  Oyingdean,  Horndean,  is  wider  still, 
As  several  correspondents  have  asked  what 
relationship,  if  any,  exists  between  dene  and  den 
(O.E.  denn),  I  may  here  state  that  these  words 
have  been  distinct  from  their  very  formation,  alike 
in  form,  gender,  and  meaning,  though  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  derivatives  of  the  same  root  dan-. 
this  the  radical  meaning  is,  however,  still  quit 
uncertain.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  terminatio 
-den  in  many  proper  names  is  not  O.E.  -denn,  but 
a  shortened  form  of  -dene,  in  the  way  in  which  th 
final  elements  of  compounds  are  often  shortened. 
J.  A,  H.  MURRAY. 
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WILLIAM  HOARE,  R.A.,  OF  BATH  (8th  S.  iv. 
348).— When  COL.  MALET  wrote  that  this  artist  is 
"  all  but  unrepresented  in  the  national  collections," 
I  assume  that  he  must  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  six  works  from  his  hand  are  to  be  found  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  viz.,  '  Philip 
Dormer,  fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield';  'The  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  M.P.';  'Alexander  Pope' 
(in  crayons) ;  '  Rich.  Grenville,  Earl  Temple, 
K.G.';  '  Chas.  Fitzroy,  second  Duke  of  Graf  ton '; 
'Thos.  Pelham  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  K.G.' 
(in  crayons).  These  appear  in  the  catalogue  of 
1888.  Whether  any  other  works  by  this  artist 
have  been  added  since  I  do  nob  at  present  know. 
Although  Hoare  is  described  as  of  Bath,  he  was,  as 
was  also  the  case  with  some  more  famous  artists, 
a  native  of  Suffolk.  B.  H.  L. 

"THEFTUOUS"  (8th  S.  iv.  365).— ST.  SWITHIN 
is  unfortunate  in  his  guess  as  to  this  Word.  Instead 
of  being  "a  new  creation,"  theftuous  is  a  Scots 
law  term  of  many  centuries'  standing,  well  known 
to  all  familiar  with  Scottish  indictments  and 
criminal  proceedings.  Early  references  will  be 
found  in  Jamieson,  and  several  modern  ones  in 
the  'Century  Dictionary  ';  the  word  is  freely  used 
in  Muirhead's  translation  of  Gaius,  &c.,  e.g., 
p.  506,  "  theftuous  removal  of  property."  It  is 
also  used  as  a  literary  word  by  Prof.  Masson  in  his 
'De  Quincey,'  by  Dr.  H.Drummond  in  his  'Natural 
Law,'  and  by  numerous  other  English  writers 
of  Scottish  nativity  or  up-bringing,  who  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  stoutly  dispute  ST.  SWITHIN'S 
assertion  that  the  word  is  "  wholly  unnecessary 
and  entirely  objectionable,"  and  challenge  him  to 
produce  a  better  word  bearing  the  same  meaning. 
Theftuous  in  earlier  times  varied  also  with  thef- 
i  teous,  thiftous,  and  appears  to  have  the  same  suffix 
as  righteous,  formerly  also  rightuous,  and  originally 
rihlwis.  I  think  it  a  useful  and  excellent  word. 

E.  D. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  (8th  S.   iv.   305).— The 
first  to  hold  this  title  in  the  royal  army  was  John 
iChurchill,  Earl  of  Marlborougb,  1690.     Two  pre- 
iceded  him  in  office,  viz.,  George  Monk,  E*rl  of 
(Albeinarle,  1660,  and  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
J1669  ;  they  were  styled   Captain-General.     The 
i  principal  command  of  the  British  army  has  been 
I  leld  under  various  commissions,  as  Captain-General, 
Generalissimo,  Commander-in- Chief,  General  Com- 
nanding-in-Chief,  Field  Marshal  on  the  Staff,  and 
general  on  the  Staff.     The  Duke  of  Wellington 
i?as  Commander-in-Chief,  but  his  successors  were 
'nly  appointed  as   Commanding -in -Chief    until 
November,  1887,  when  a  patent  as  Commander- 
Q-Chief  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
^he  office  has  been  at  times  in  abeyance.     I  col- 
cted  and  arranged  in  the  Battle  Gallery  of  the 
lilitary  Exhibition,  1890,  portraits  of  each  of  the 
wenty-three  Cornmanders-in  Chief.     I  feel  that  I 


am  not  helping  MR.  ADAMS  in  this,  but  he  may 
like  to  know  of  the  earliest  officially  recognized 
instance  of  the  title. 

HAROLD  MALET,  Colonel. 

CHELVKY  COURT  (8th  S.  iv.  188,  374).— The 
arms  impaled  with  the  arms  of  Tynte  on  the  porch 
at  Chelvey  Court  are  those  of  Trenchard,  of 
Cutteridge,  Wilts  (Per  pale  ar.  and  az.,  on  the 
first  three  palets  sa.).  Col.  John  Tynte,  of  Chelvey 
(born  1618,  died  1669),  married,  as  his  third  wife, 
Frances,  daughter  of  John  Trenchard,  Esq.,  of 
Cutteridge,  and  he  probably  erected  the  porch.  He 
was  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  Royalist  army, 
and  was  mentioned  in  the  list  of  gentlemen  who 
have  been  created  Knights  of  the  Royal  Oak. 

ST.  DAVID  M.  KEMEYS-TYNTE. 

Sherwood,  Bridgwater. 

SIR  WILLIAM  STANLEY  (8th  S.  iv.  168,  217, 
333).— MR.  RADCLIFFE'S  note  on  Sir  William 
Stanley  needs  some  correction.  His  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Aldersey,  not  Aldersay.  He 
could  scarcely  have  been  knighted  in  1546,  seeing 
that  he  was  not  born  till  1548.  This  date  is  fixed 
by  the  depositions  (preserved  in  the  Episcopal 
Registry),  taken  before  Dr.  Leche,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Diocese  of  Chester,  concerning  Stanley's 
child  marriage  with  Ann  Dutton.  Sir  William 
was  actually  knighted  by  Sir  William  Drury, 
President  of  Munster,  in  1579,  for  his  gallant  con- 
duct in  an  inroad  into  Limerick. 

As  one  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  Stanleys  of  Hooton,  I  should  like  to 
be  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  their  connexion  with 
the  Babingtons. 

Stanley's  career  in  the  Low  Countries  is  a  matter 
of  history,  fully  treated,  among  others,  by  Watson 
and  Motley.  A  full  account  of  his  funeral  at 
Mechlin  is  to  be  found  in  Randle  Holme's  '  Book 
of  Funerals'  (Harl.  MS.  2129,  fol.  96).  The  year 
of  his  death,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  known 
with  certainty.  F.  SANDERS. 

Hojlake  Vicarage. 

CON8TANT1US  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME  (8th  S.  ill. 

388,  495).— Allow  me  to  recur  to  this  subject  once 
more,  merely  to  correct  my  remark  at  the  last 
reference  that  the  daughter  of  Constantins  II.  was 
left  a  young  widow  by  the  assassination  of  her 
husband,  the  Emperor  Gratianus,  in  A.D.  383. 
Constantia,  the  lady  in  question,  who  was  born 
after  her  father's  death,  and  narrowly  escaped 
murder,  or  capture,  on  her  way  to  be  married  to 
Gratianus,  survived  her  marriage  but  a  short  time ; 
her  husband,  however,  married  again,  and  it  was 
his  second  wife  whom  he  left  a  young  widow. 
Conatantia  appears  to  have  been  the  last  survivor 
(at  any  rate,  legitimate  survivor)  of  the  house  of 
Constantine.  I  am  aware  that  the  late  General 
Plantagenet  Harrison,  in  his  'History  of  Yorkshire,' 
makes  out  that  Constantius  III.,  who  married  a 
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sister  of  Honorius,  andjwas  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  empire  and  the  title  of  Augustus,  was  a  son  of 
Constantius  II.  But  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever of  this ;  and  the  General  seems  to  have  been 
misled  by  a  desire  to  claim  the  kinship  of  his 
family  with  as  many  emperors  and  illustrious 
men  as  possible,  forming,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  the 
concentrated  glory  of  the  world."  The  two  mar- 
riages of  Gratianus  are  referred  to  in  Mr.  Hodg- 
kin's  interesting  and  learned  work,  '  Italy  and  her 
Invaders.'  But  he  makes  a  slight  mistake  in 
speaking  of  Oonstantia  as  having  been  left  "an 
infant  daughter  "  by  her  father.  She  was,  as  above 
remarked,  not  born  until  after  her  father's  death. 

W.  T.  LINN. 
Blackheath. 

PHILIP  BEARCROFT,  D.D.  (1697-1761),  ANTI- 
QUARY (8tb  S.  i.  452).— He  had  issue  by  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Lovegrove,  otherwise 
Elizabeth  Brook  Roberts,  three  sons,  Philip,  Ed- 
ward, and  William.  He  married  secondly,  at 
Chiswick,  co.  Middlesex,  on  Oct.  18,  1756,  Mary 
Barker,  formerly  Coventrye,  described  as  a  widow, 
who  appears  to  have  survived  him.  Dr.  Bearcroft 
died  Oct.  17,  1761,  and  was  buried  on  Oct.  23 
following,  in  the  Charterhouse  Chapel  in  the  vault 
containing  the  remains  of  his  first  wife.  His 
mother,  Elizabeth  Bearcroft,  who  died  Oct.  30, 
1758,  aged  above  ninety,  lies  interred  in  the  same 
place.  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

FETISH  STAFF  (8th  S.  iv.  188).— I  have  an 
instrument  which  exactly  corresponds  with  that 
described  by  your  correspondent.  It  is  not  a  fetish 
staff  if,  as  I  understand,  this  implies  an  African 
origin.  Mine  was  bought  by  my  son  at  Allahabad 
as  an  ancient  weapon  used  in  Central  Asia,  from  a 
native  who  looked  as  if  he  might  have  come  from 
those  regions.  It  was  said  that  the  hollow  head 
used  to  be  filled  with  lead,  and  this  would,  oi 
course,  enable  a  deadly  blow  to  be  given.  I  should 
be  glad  of  any  further  light  on  the  subject. 

E.  F.  D.  C. 

MASET  OR  MASSET  (8th  S.  iv.  329).— The  mean 
ing  of  French  village  names  of  this  type  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty  unless  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  forms.  A  good  many,  such  as 
Maze  (Maine  et  Loire),  Mazas  (Losere),  and  Mas 
(Aveyron),  may  be  referred  to  the  Low  Latin 
mansus,  a  house,  abode,  or  estate,  which  is  usec 
interchangeably  with  villa,  and  answers  approxi 
mately  to  the  English  -ham.  To  maceria,  the  wal 
enclosing  a  vineyard,  or  maceries,  a  vineyard  so  en 
closed,  we  may  assign  Maizerais  (Meurthe),  callec 
Masiriacum  in  895,  as  well  as  Maz:eres  (Lot) 
Maisieres  (Doubs),  and  a  few  more.  Others  ar< 
from  personal  names,  among  them  Masaie"  (Isere) 
called  in  1016  Maciacu?,  which  must  signify  the 
estate  of  a  man  bearing  a  name,  probably  Gaulish 


variously  spelt  Macu?,  Maco,  Macco,  and  Macho, 
bund  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  Capitularies  of 
Charlemagne,  and  elsewhere,  and  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  personal  name  Maccus  of  an 
early  Melrose  charter,  whence  Maxton,  formerly 
Vtackus-tun,  a  village  near  Melrose,  as  well  as 
Maxwell.  To  another  personal  name,  Masso  or 
Matto,  we  may  refer  Mathiacum,  now  Massy 
^Seine  et  Oise),  while  Marsac  (Correze),  called 
iMarciacus  in  985,  must  have  been  the  property  of  a 
Romanized  Gaul  called  Marcus. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

According  to  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower,  this  was  spelt 
Macey  in 'Doomsday '('English  Surnames,'  i.  154). 

W.  B.  GERISH. 

HOLT  =  HILL  (8th  S.  iv.  348). — The  interpreta- 
tion of  holt  as  "  hill "  is  probably  modern,  and  may 
have  arisen  from  popular  etymology.  The  fact 
that  both  words  have  an  h  and  an  I  in  them  is 
quite  enough  to  "establish  a  connexion"  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  do  not  care  to  investigate  the 
meanings  of  words  historically.  The  original  sense 
of  holt  is  "  wood  ";  and  this  is  verified  by  observing 
the  senses  of  cognate  words.  Such  are  G.  Holz, 
wood ;  Da.  hout,  wood,  timber,  fuel  (you  cannot 
burn  hills) ;  Russ.  koloda,  trunk,  log ;  Polish 
kloda ;  Gk.  KAaSos,  branch  ;  Irish  coill,  a  wood. 
WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

In  North  Lincolnshire  holt  does  not  mean  a  hill, 
but  a  plantation  of  willows,  ash,  or  poplar.  If  any 
one  here  spoke  of  a  larch-holt  or  an  oak-holt  he 
would  be  laughed  at  as  much  as  if  he  were  to  talk 
about  a  plantation  of  willows.  The  word  has  come 
down  unchanged  from  early  times  (see  Bosworth's 
<Angl.-Sax.  Diet./  sub  voce).  In  Prof.  Earle's 
'  English  Plant-Names '  it  is  stated  that  holt  is  now 
used  only  in  local  compounds  (xcvi.),  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  the  writings  of  the  late  Poet  Laureate 
and  the  following  quotations  demonstrate  : — 

The  holies  that  now  are  hoare, 
Both  bud  and  bloume  I  sawe. 

Geo.  Turberville,  edit.  Chalmers,  598. 

To  Whittlesea's  reed-wooded  mere, 
And  osier-holts  by  rivers  near. 

John  Clare,  '  Shepherd's  Calendar/  p.  *, 

Again  up-roused,  the  timorous  prey 

Scours  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill : 

Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  decay, 
And  trusts  for  life  his  simple  skill. 

Sir  Walt.  Scott, '  Wild  Huntsman.' 

The  '  Abingdon  Chronicle  '  (Rolls  Series)  makes 
mention  of  Bidan  holt  (i.  143).  ANON. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Birkenhead  (Cheshire)  there 
is  a  hilly  suburb  bearing  the  combined  name  H 
Hill.     The  following  extract  is  from  a  paragraph 
upon  the  name  "  Holt "  in  local  notes  upon  tl 
district : — 

"  The  true  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtless  from  tb 
Anglo-Saxon  word  holt  (German  Holz),  a  copse. 
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Bill  must  have  been  at  one  time  a  wooded  height. 
31  any  place-names  in  England  have  this  word  as  a  com- 
ponent, e.g.,  Sparsholt.  The  word  is  very  common  in 
its  contracted  form  Hot,  appearing  in  the  names  of  the 
bare  heaths  to  the  south-west  of  London,  which  seem  to 
have  been  at  one  time  partially  covered  with  forest, 
such  as  13agshot,  Bramehot,  Aldershot." 

HILDA  GAMLIN. 
Camden  Lawn,  Birkenhead. 

SPINSTER  (8th  S.  hr.  229).— Yes.    In  Hungarian 
a  spinster  is  called  a  hajadon,  which  means  "  bare- 
headed," as  an  unmarried  woman  wore  only  the 
pdrta  (Latin  corolla,  Greek  ava<5r?/*a)  on  her  head 
When  she  doffed  her  corolla  and  donned  cap  o 
bonnet,  she  became  what  the  French  named 
femme  couverte,  that  is,  she  was  married. 

L.  L.  K. 

IRISH  BELLS  (7th  S.  xii.  21;  8th  S.  ii.  341).— 
The  following  may  serve  as  a  pendant  to  MR 
McGovERN's  two  interesting  articles  under  thi 
heading  : — 

1.  The  Journal   of  the  Cork  Historical  anc 
Archceological  Society,  vol.  i.,  1892,  after  referring 
to,  and  quoting  from  the  second  of  the  two  papers 
adds  :— 

"  In  the  Church  of  Locronan,  in  Brittany,  is  likewise 
preserved  the  bell  brought  thither  by  St.  Eonan,  an  Irish 
saint,  who  settled  there  as  a  missionary  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury ;  and  whose  '  pardon '  is  still  devoutly  kept  up  by 
the  natives,  year  after  year." 

2.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Ireland,  vol.  ix.  1889,  I  find  the  inter- 

,  osting  announcement : — 

"  The  two  largest  church  bells  in  Ireland.— The  first 

I  large  bell  erected  in  Ireland  was  the  bell  of  Trinity 

j  College,  which  was  cast  by  Abel  Rudhall,  in  1744,  at 

Gloucester,  England,  and  is  4  feet  10|  inches  in  diameter 

I  at  its  mouth.    This  bell  remained  the  largest  bell  in  Ire- 

i  land  until  1844,  exactly  one  hundred  years  afterwards, 

!  when  the  bell  of  Marlborough  Street  Cathedral  was  cast 

by  the  Irish  bell-founders,  the  late  James  Sheridan  & 

,  Sons,  Dublin.     Its  diameter  is  5  feet  3  inches ;  weight, 

I  IDS.,  or  over  45  cwt.;  key,  o  sharp.    It  is  much 

(heavier  than  Trinity  College  bell.   It  bears  the  following 

I  inscription  : « This  Bell— the  first  Angelus  Bell  tolled  here 

r  the  last  300  yeara— was  cast  in  Dublin  by  order  of  His 

Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

r  hie  Church  of  St.  Mary's  of  the  Conception,  Marl- 

Bttwgh  Street,  Dublin,  A.D.  1844.'— Letter  from  Mr.  M. 

Byrne,  Bellfounder,  Dublin." 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interests  of  Irish  anti- 
liaarianism,  that  MR.  McGovERN  will  continue  to 
;ecord  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  his  interesting  discoveries  in 
nsh  bell-lore.  J.  B.  S. 

Manchester. 


CHURCHILL  (8th  S.  iv.  207,  294).— MR.  C.  A. 
^RD  and  MR.  H.  OXLET  may  be  glad  to  be  re- 
erred  to  a  book  easy  of  access.  In  '  Old  and  New 
xmdon '  (vol.  iv.  p.  554)  it  is  written,  a  propos  of 
ijueen  Square,  Bloomsbury  :  "It  was  in  this 
jquare  that  the  poet  Charles  Churchill  was 
jmployed  in  teaching  the  belles  lettres  in  a  lady's 


school,  whilst  holding  the  curacy  of  St.  John's, 
Westminster,  and  *  passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a 
year.'"  The  italics  are  mine.  Mus  IN  URBE. 

HOGG'S  <  QUEEN'S  WAKE  '  (8th  S.  iv.  248).— 
Neither  the  glossary  given  in  '  Noctes  Ambro- 
sianse '  nor  any  other  to  which  I  have  access  con- 
tains the  words  waike,  wene,  and  miike.     Maike, 
however,   is  to  be  taken  as  meaning  wraith  or 
spirit,  as  is  shown  in  the  first  verse  of  '  The  Spirit 
of  the  Glen,'  by  the  author  of  the  'Queen's  Wake': 
0  dearest  Marjory,  stay  at  home, 
For  dark 's  the  gate  you  have  to  go  ; 
And  there  's  a  m  tike  adoun  the  glen 
Hath  frightened  me  and  many  moe. 

The  word  v:ene  is  several  times  used  in  the 
'  Queen's  Wake '  in  the  sense  of  glade.  Waike 
may  mean  walk,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
any  definite  meaning  is  intended  to  be  at- 
tached to  it.  To  readers  of  Hogg  his  love  of 
quaint  and  archaic  words  is  well  known,  and  there 
seems  reason  to  suppose  that  some  of  those  which 
he  uses  are  words  of  his  own  coinage.  This  notion 
is  supported  by  one  of  his  own  note?,  in  which  he 
says:— 

"  The  songs  of  the  true  barda,  indeed,  who  affect  to 
imitate  the  ancient  manner,  abound  with  old  Scotch 
words  and  terms,  which,  it  is  presumed,  the  rhythm,  the 
tenor  of  tha  verse,  and  the  narrative  will  illustrate, 
though  they  may  not  be  found  in  any  glossary  of  the 

language I  have  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the 

greater  number  of  these  old  words  that  can  be  intro- 
duced with  propriety  into  our  language,  the  better.  To 
this  my  casual  innovations  must  be  attributed.  The 
authority  of  Grahame  and  Scott  has  rendered  a  few  of 
these  old  terms  legitimate.  If  I  had  been  as  much 
master  of  the  standard  language  as  they,  I  would  have 
nt reduced  ten  times  more." 

An  editorial  note  refers  J.  T.  B.  to  7th  S.  vii. 
33 ;  but  not  having  this  volume  at  hand,  I  have 
written  this  without  knowing  the  purport  of  the 
reference.  W.  W.  DAVIES. 

Glenmore,  Lisburn,  Ireland. 

See    an    article    in    the  Scotsman  of  Friday, 


September  29. 


W.  E.  W. 


'SCENES  IN  OUR  PARISH'  (8th  S.  iv.  307).— 
n  Berrow's  Worcester  Journal  of  Oct.  26,  1889, 
ppeared  the  following  paragraph  : — 
"  In  the  early  part  of  last  month  (says  a  Birmingham 
ontemporary)  there  was  buried  in  the  pleasant  rural 
hurchyard  of  Claines.  near  Worcester,  the  last  member 
f  the  family  of  Mr.  William  Raphael  Eginton,  the  son 
f  the  famous  Francis  Eginton,  who  was  the  friend,  and, 
n  one  department  of  the  Soho  Works,  the  partner  of 

Matthew  Boulton.  Miss  Emily  Audley  Eginton,  the 
ast  of  her  race,  lived  in  a  pretty  ivy-covered  cottage 
lose  to  the  Perdiswell  Estate,  on  the  Droitwich  Road, 
or  about  sixty  years ;  and  here  she  loved  to  cherish  the 

memory  and  work  of  her  father  and  grandfather,  and  to 
elight  herself  and  her  friends  by  showing  drawings  and 
ther  artistic  memorials  of  these  ancestors.  A  fine 
:ained-glass  window,  done  by  her  father  in  the  style  of 
ic  early  part  of  the  present  century,  embellished  her 
rawing-room.  Few  people  in  Birmingham  will  be  able 
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to  remember  the  Egintons,  but  their  stained-glass  win- 
dows, all  over  the  country,  and  fine  engravings  in  the 
portfolios  of  collectors,  as  well  as  notices  in  local 
histories,  and  in  local  '  Notes  and  Queries '  from  time  to 
time,  serve  to  keep  their  memories  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  present  generation." 

The  parish  referred  to  is  that  of  "  Olaines,"  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city  of  Worcester.  In  ancient 
days  it  formed  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Helen's, 
Worcester ;  and  until  quite  recent  times  it  con- 
tained three  or  four  of  the  present  separate  parishes 
of  the  city.  Of  the  six  etchings  "  the  church  "  is 
that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Claines  ;  "  the  lane 
end  "  is  the  spot  adjoining  the  "  ivy-covered  cot- 
tage "  where  the  artists  lived  ;  "  the  weir  "  is  at 
Bevere",  on  the  Severn  ;  "  the  lock  "  is  at  the  same 
place  ;  "  the  mansion  "  is  probably  Severe*  House, 
once  the  residence  of  Dr.  Treadway  Russell  Nash ; 
and  "  the  brook  "  is  a  little  stream  known  as  Bar- 
bourne  Brook.  J.  B.  WILSON. 

Knightwick. 

REFERENCE  SOUGHT  (8th  [  S.  iv.  328).— Your 
correspondent  LDDUS  will  find  the  verses  in 
W.  H.  C.  Nation's  'Prickly  Pear  Blossoms,' 
recently  published  by  Eden  Remington  &  Co.,  15, 
King  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  under  the  title  '  The 
Same  Old  Game.'  BIBLIOPHILE. 

ROMAN  DAUGHTER  (8th  S.  iv.  248).— There  is 
a  story  in  '  Valerius  Maximus '  (v.  4)  of  a  young 
Roman  lady  nourishing  her  mother  in  prison  in 
the  manner  mentioned  by  your  correspondent. 
The  mother  was  under  sentence  of  death,  but 
the  gaoler  deferred  execution  and  allowed  the 
daughter  to  visit  her,  having  satisfied  himself  that 
the  young  woman  bore  no  food  with  her,  in  the 
belief  that  his  prisoner  would  die  of  starvation. 
The  story  is  repeated  by  Pliny  ('  Nat.  Hist./  vii. 
36),  who  describes  the  women  as  of  mean  con- 
dition, but  regards  the  incident  as  a  matchless 
ex-ample  of  filial  devotion.  Festns,  in  his  notice 
of  the  incident,  changes  mother  into  father. 

F.  ADAMS. 

See  Dr.  Brewer's  'Reader's  Handbook,'  where 
the  story  is  Eaid  to  be  told  of  Euphrasia,  daughter 
of  Evander,  King  of  Syracuse  ;  and  of  Xantippe, 
daughter  of  Cimonos  ;  with  references  to  Murphy's 
'Grecian  Daughter,'  and  to  'Childe  Harold,'  iv.  148. 
Dickens  also  alludes,  after  his  own  manner,  to  the 
legend,  in '  Little  Dorrit,'  I.  xix.  Ancient  authori- 
ties are  not  easy  to  find.  Byron  refers  to  'His- 
torical Illustrations,'  295. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

It  was  a  Grecian  daughter  (and  not  a  Roman 
daughter)  of  whom  the  story  referred  to  by  G.  was 
told  that  she  afforded  sustenance  from  her  own 
breast  to  her  captive  father  who  had  been  incar- 
cerated by  or  through  DionysiuP.  Pictures  have 
been  painted  on  the  subject,  and  Murphy  made 


the  heroine  the  subject  of  his  play  of  '  The  Grecian 
Daughter'  (1772).  See  Dr.  Brewer's  'Reader's 
Handbook.'  H.  MURRAY. 

I  do  not  remember  where  I  was  first  introduced 
to  her  ;  but  I  cultivated  the  acquaintance  in  wax- 
work shows,  and  there  she  was  always  Grecian. 
As  '  Grecian  Daughter  (The) '  she  figures  in  Dr. 
Brewer's  '  Reader's  Handbook,'  but  it  only  refers 
her  to  A.  Murphy's  drama  of  that  name  (1772), 
and  says  nothing  of  the  "ancient  authority" 
desiderated  by  G.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

"JOHNNIES"  OR  "JOHNNY  COALS"  (8th  S.  iv. 
326). — It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  that  the 
place  referred  to  was  the  Spen  Valley.  I  wrote 
from  Liversedge  Vicarage.  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

WROTH  (8tb  S.  iii.  407  ;  iv.  133,  252).— I  have 
a  note  that  the  'London  Visitation  of  1633-4' 
(Harl.  Soc.,  xvii.  373,  374)  states  that  Sir 
Thomas  Wroth,  of  Durrants,  the  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  Edward  VI.,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Richard,  Lord  Rich,  and  that  his 
grandson,  Sir  Thomas  Wroth*  of  Petherton,  Somer- 
set, alive  in  1634,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Richard  Rich,  of  Lee,  co.  Essex.  Perhaps  W.  C.  W. 
can  state  if  this  is  correct,  and,  if  so,  what  rela- 
tionship, if  any,  existed  between  the  wives  of  the 
two  Sir  Thomas  Wroth?.  As  Richard  Rich  was 
created  Lord  Rich  of  Leeze,  co.  Essex,  in  1547,  it 
is  possible  that  the  lady  said  to  have  married  the 
grandson  may  have  been  identical  with  her  who 
married  the  grandfather.  SIGMA. 

ROYAL  HOUSE  OF  FRANCE  (8th  S.  iv.  88,  171). 
— Matthew,  Count  of  Boulogne,  who  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Stephen,  King  of  England,  had  two 
daughters.  The  eldest,  Ida,  Countess  of  Boulogne, 
had  an  only  child,  Matilda,  who  became  daughter- 
in-law  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  France,  and  after  the 
death  of  her  first  husband  ascended  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  as  consort  of  Alfonso  III.,  king  of  that 
country.  Ida's  sister,  Matilda,  married  Henry  I. 
(not  IV.),  Duke  of  Brabant.  Matthew's  sister 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Hainault,  had  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Two  of  the  sons  became  Em- 
perors of  Constantinople  ;  the  eldest  daughter, 
Isabel,  married  Philip  II.,  King  of  France  ;  and 
the  second  daughter,  lolantha,  married  Peter  de 
Courtenay,  who  succeeded  his  brother-in-law  on 
the  imperial  throne. 

Peter    and    lolantha  had  five  sons  and  eight 
daughter?.     Two  of  the  sons,  Robert  and  Baldwin, 
became  Emperors  of  Constantinople.     One  of  the 
daughters,  named  lolantha,  married  Andrew  I 
King  of  Hungary,  and  another,  Mary,  became  bj 
marriage    Empress  of  Constantinople.      MR.  < 
MOOR  is  quite  right,  therefore,  in   stating  that 
Matthew  of  Boulogne  had  two  nephews  and  t 
grand  -  nephews  who  were  Eastern  emperors,   as 
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also  a  niece  and  a  grand-niece  who  were  consorts 
of  the  imperial  throne,  and  a  niece  and  grand- 
niece  who  were  queens  of  other  countries ;  but  his 
explanation  of  how  this  was  so  is  rather  confused. 

C.  H. 

0.  M.  METZ  (8th  S.  iv.  328).— Conrad  Martin 
Metz  was  a  talented  German  engraver,  born  in 
1755.  He  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  known  from  his  con- 
nexion with  Bartolozzi,  whose  pupil  he  was.  After 
a  long  residence  in  England,  Metz,  in  1801, 
travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  till  his  death. 
He  executed  a  series  of  prints  after  Michael 
Angelo's  *  Last  Judgment.'  He  died  in  1827. 
CHAS.  JAS.  F&RET. 

B^RANGER'S  SONG,  <LA  D£ESSE'  (8th  S.  iv. 
105,  153).— I  thank  C.  H.  S.  for  referring  me  to 
Oxenford's  '  Book  of  French  Songs.'  In  his  notes 
prefixed  to  bis  translation  Oxenford  does  not  give 
the  information  I  am  seeking,  as  your  corre- 
spondent suggests.  He  states  that  B£ranger  is 
supposed  to  address  the  female  who  personated  the 
Goddess  of  Reason  in  the  fete  of  December  20, 
or,  according  to  Louis  Blanc,  November  10, 1793. 
This  fete  is  described  and  pictorially  represented 
in  Louis  Blanc's  *  History,'  ii.  365-7.  According 
to  this  writer  another  goddess  was  represented  by 
another  beautiful  woman,  whom  he  does  not  name, 
but  who  personated  Liberty,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  extract : — 

"  Chaumette  fit  de'creter  par  la  Commune  que,  le 
10  Novembre,  1'inauguration  du  'culte  de  la  Raison' 
aurait  lieu  dans  realise  metropolitaine.  On  y  cleva  un 
temple,  sur  la  facade  duquel  on  lisait  ces  mots  :  '  A  la 
philosophic,'  et  dont  lea  busies  de  philoaophea  ornaient 
1'entrge.  Le  temple  de  la  Raison  s  elevait  sur  la  ctrae 
d'une  montagrie  qu'6clairait  le  'flambeau  de  la  VeriteV 
La  sc  rendirent  procesaionellement  les  autorites  con- 
Btituee*.  A  leur  arrivee,  la  Liberte,  sous  les  traits  (Tune 
belle  femme,  aortit  du  temple  de  la  Philosopbie,  pour 
recevoir,  asaise  sur  un  sie'ge  de  verdure,  lea  hommages 
dea  assistants,  qui,  lea  bras  tendus  vers  elle.  ae  mirent  a 
chanter  en  son  honneur  un  hymne  que  Marie-Joseph 
Chenier  avait  compose  et  Gosseo  mis  en  musique.  Et, 
pendant  ce  temps,  deux  ranged  9  de  jeunea  fillea,  vetuea 
de  blanc,  couronne'ea  de  chene,  traversaient  la  Montague, 
un  flambeau  a  la  main. 

"  La  cere'monie  terminee,  on  prend  le  chemin  de  la 
Convention.  Un  groupe  de  jaunea  muaiciena  ouvrait  la 
marche,  puis  venaient  dea  enfanta  orphelin?,  puia  des 
clubistes  en  bonnets  rouges,  criant :  '  Vive  la  Bepub- 
lique  i '  8'avan<;ait  ensuite,  portee  dans  un  palanquin 
orne  de  guirlandea  de  chene,  une  actrice  de  I'Opera, 
pk  Maillard.  C'etait  la  deeese  de  la  Kaison.  Sea 
beaux  cheveux  a'echappaient  de  deasoua  un  bonnet 
rouge  ;  un  manteau  bleu  celeate  flottait  sur  sea  e*paules, 
et  elle  s'appuyait  aur  une  pique.  Le  cortege  arrive  a 
[Afaemblee,  et  Chaumette,  EC  presentant  a  la  barre, 
'Le*gi8lateurs,'  dit-il,  '  le  fanatiame  a  lachg  prise.  Sea 

yeux  louches  n'ont  pu  soutenir  I'e'clat  de  la  lumiere 

Aujourd'hui,  un  peuple  immense  s'est  porte  eons  les 
joules  gothiques,  qui,  pour  la  premiere  foia,  ont  servi 

echo  a  la  verite La,  noua  avons  abandonne"  dea 

doles  inanimees,  pour  la  Raison,  pour  cette  image 
aniniee,  chef-d'oeuvre  de  la  nature.'  En  disant  ces 
mots,  Cbaumette  avait  lea  yeux  file's  aur  la  deeaae,  et 


invitait  rAeaemble's  a  la  contempler.  Apres  quelquea 
instants  de  silence,  la  charmante  actrice  descend  de  son 
trone  et  va  prendre  place  auprea  du  president,  qui 
I'embrasse.  Chaumette  demando  que  1'eglise  de  Notre 
Dame  soit  de-ormais  conaacree  au  culte  de  la  Kaison." 

While  on  this  subject,  may  I  make  the  following 
corrections  to  my  juvenile  translation?  Third 
stanza  : — 

Stained  was  tbat  awful  time  with  names  of  dread, 
Which  in  my  youth  I  could  not  understand ; 

But  I  neaped  curaes  on  tbe  atrangera'  head, 
E'en  while  I  liaped  those  sweet  worda,  "  Native  land." 

Fourth  stanza  : — 

Extinct  tbe  Volcano  'neath  its  ashea  made 

In  twenty  years. 

0.  TOMLINSOH. 

Higbgate,  N. 

ITALIAN  IDIOM  (8th  S.  ii.  445,  498;  iii.  37, 171, 
289,  414;  iv.  56,  111,  250,  352).— Your  readers 
will  probably  think  that  enough  has  been  said  on 
this  subject ;  and  I  was  fully  prepared  to  leave  it 
where  MR.  YOUNG  had  placed  it — viz.,  in  the 
hands  of  the  competent  authority  whom  he  adduces 
and  whose  verdict  I  willingly  accept.  While 
sufficient  deference  was  paid  to  DR.  CHANCE'S 
opinions,  the  verdict  on  the  side  issue  was  suffi- 
ciently in  my  favour,  and  practically  bore  out  the 
language  of  "the  royal  equerry"  (if  that  were 
necessary)  and  his  "two  very  gross  grammatical 
mistakes."  How  a  learned  Englishman  may  ven- 
ture to  flout  his  and  his  governess's  opinion  in  the 
face  of  the  most  competent  authority  in  Italy  in 
this  particular  matter  is  the  only  lesson  I  have 
yet  derived  from  DR.  CHANCE'S  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  convict  a  man  out  of  his 
own  mouth  when  material  facts  are  suppressed. 
I  pointed  out,  in  a  previous  note,  that  it  was  open 
to  DR.  CHANCE  to  protest  against  the  interpretation 
I  had  placed  on  his  language  (which  was  not  free 
from  doubt);  but,  though  he  now  does  so,  and 
ridicules  the  idea  that  he  meant  any  such  thing, 
he  accepted  my  interpretation  at  the  time,  and 
only  now  shifts  his  ground  when  he  finds  that 
he  and  his  governess  are  not  strong  enough  to 
overthrow  my  Italian  authority  on  the  point  at 
issue.  That  he  has  signally  failed  MR.  YOUNG'S 
conclusion  (8th  S.  iv.  250)  sufficiently  testifies. 

"At  all  events,"  says  DR.  CHANCE,  "  we  have 
taught  MR.  INGLEBT  a  lesson ;  for  he  himself,  in 
his  last  note,  has  substituted  the  correct '  Maesta  ! ' 
and  no  longer  uses  the  'Vostra.'"  When  a  man 
assumes  the  office  of  pedagogue  he  is  expected  to 
know  something  of  the  subject  he  is  teaching. 
But  here  the  manner  and  matter  are  equally 
objectionable  ;  for  if  one  thing  is  more  certain  than 
another  it  is  that "  Maesta ! "  and  "  Vostra  Maesta ! " 
are  equally  correct,  and  that  the  one  is  used  as 
much  as  the  other.  DR.  CHANCE  sees  in  the  latter 
a  translation  of  "Your  Majesty,"  "  which  an  Eng- 
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lishman  is  obliged  to  use  even  as  a  vocative."  The 
words,  however,  came  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who 
does  not  speak  a  word  of  English;  and  as  for  an 
Englishman  being  obliged  to  use  "Your  Majesty  " 
in  the  vocative,  I  fancy  DR.  CHANCE  is  disclosing 
as  much  ignorance  of  English  Court  customs  as  he 
has  already  displayed  about  Italian. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  once  more  to  warn  your 
readers  against  the  error  DR.  CHANCE  endeavours 
to  perpetuate  when  he  repeats,  "  Occasional  lapses 
into  the  third  person  there  may  still  be."  The 
use  of  the  third  person  is,  and  always  has  been, 
the  usual  mode  of  address  at  Court  (except,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  in  the  first  formal  salutation), 
as  well  as  in  all  good  society.  That  the  use,  in 
the  latter  case,  is  not  absolutely  universal  indicates 
a  change  that  at  present  has  gained  very  little 
ground.  HOLCOMBE  INGLEBY. 

Heacham  Hall,  Norfolk. 

POSSESSION  OF  PEWS  (8th  S.  iv.  327). — A  very 
interesting  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  our  churches  and 
chapels,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  old-fashioned 
square  pews,  will  be  found  in  All  the  Year  Round, 
No.  1030,  for  August  25,  1888. 

EVERARD    HOME  CoLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

SORROW'S  'LAVENGRO'  (8th  S.  iv.  107,  173, 
265). — George  Borrow 's  life  has  yet  to  be  written, 
and  before  his  record  can  be  opened  up  to  the 
public  there  is  very  much  to  be  done.  Borrow 
loved  to  mystify  people,  he  was  egregiously  vain, 
not  a  little  vulgar,  and  showed  a  facile  contempt 
for  things  which  he  could  not  appreciate.  His 
vicious  thrusts  at  "those  of  the  eikonolatry,"  his 
avowed  belief  that  Sir  Walter  Scott's  financial 
disasters  were  a  punishment  for  gentility- worship 
and  Jacobitism,  his  coarse  behaviour  to  Thackeray 
and  Miss  Strickland,  and  his  general  cantankerous- 
ness  when  his  whims  were  not  humoured,  must  al 
tell  against  undue  glorification. 

I  am  a  Borrovian,  though  I  cannot  go  all  the 
way  with  Mr.  Birrell.  So  far  as  I  know,  every 
one  who  has  tried  to  get  a  true  glimpse  of  Borrow's 
real  character  finds  people  saying,  with  Dr 
Jessopp,  "  the  gossip  and  hearsay  of  more  than 
forty  years  ago  may  as  well  pass  away  into 
oblivion. "  As  in  '  Lavengro'  the  reader  is  often 

brought  to  pause  with  a  tantalizing or  ***,  so 

in  the  records  and  reminiscences  of  those  who  knew 
Borrow  we  are  continually  pulled  up  by  silence 
and  gaps. 

It  is  known  that  for  some  time  past  Prof.  Knapp 
(I  believe  of  Yale)  has  been  collecting  material 
for  a  life  of  Borrow  ;  but  the  work  is  long  in 
coming,  and  the  delay  does  not  surprise  me. 

As  Mr.  Egmont  Hake  said  in  Macmillan' 
Magazine  (vol.  xlv.  1882)  Borrow's  "  highes 
desire  was  to  figure  in  his  generation  as  a  remark 


ble  man,"  and  no  doubt  the  influence  of  William 
'aylor,  of  Norwich,  who  was  himself  vainglorious 
nd  paradoxical,  had  something  to  do  with 
Sorrow's  overweening  self-esteem.  Much  might 
>e  said  of  this,  and  of  his  weak  philology,  e.g., 
is  dictum  that  "  Amen  "  is  a  modification  of  the 
Id  Hindoo  formula  "  Omani  batsikom  "  ('  Romany 
lye,'  ch.  iii.). 

Probably  the  interview  with  J.  J.  Gurney  is  in 
he  main  correct ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
ultured  Quaker  could  read  Dante  as  well  as 
Greek,  for,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  Hannah  Buxton, 
dated  January  27,  1809,  he  writes  :  "  I  am  read- 
ng  Daniel,  the  Greek  Testament,  Apollonius 
:lhodius,  Prideaux  (an  excellent  book  in  its  way), 
Livy,  and  Ariosto  ;  I  have  lately  finished  Butler  " 

Memoirs  of  Joseph  John  Gurney,'  1854,  vol.  i. 
p.  49). 

I  regret  to  say  that  in  those  '  Memoirs '  Borrow 
s  not  once  mentioned.  I  have  gleaned  some 
ntersting  data  in  regard  to  Borrow,  and  if  any 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  can  assist  me  in  completing 
a  key  to  'Lavengro'  and  Borrow's  other  works 
I  shall  be  very  thankful.  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

TAYLOR'S  'HOLT  DYING'  (8th  S.  iv.  305).— 
Readers  of  Jeremy  Taylor  are  never  safe  in  their 
estimation  of  any  literary  point  without  reference 
to  Eden's  edition,  which  is  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  previous  one  by  Bishop  Heber.  In 
vol.  iii.  p.  272,  n.  e.  of  Taylor's  *  Works,'  Eden  in- 
serts six  lines  from  Beaumont,  inclusive  of  the  two 
in  '  N.  &  Q. ,'  but  he  does  not  accuse  his  author  of 
a  "  gross  plagiarism."  Nor,  perhaps,  does  the  use 
of  the  line  in  prose  by  Taylor  :— 

There  is  an  acre  sewn  with  rojal  seed, 
fairly  entitle  him  to  such  condemnation.     It  may 
well  have  been  a  familiar  topic  at  the  time,  re- 
quiring no  special  reference.      ED.  MARSHALL. 

PROCESSION  IN  TOLEDO  (8lh  S.  iv.  268).— The 
figures  mentioned  by  Gautier  and  MR.  BOUCHIER 
are  still,  I  believe,  where  I  have  frequently  seen 
them,  namely,  in  one  of  the  large  disused  rooms  in 
the  upper  cloister    of    Toledo  Cathedral,   called 
"Claverias,"  although  I  think  they  are  not  now 
usually  shown  to  visitors.     They  are  several  wood 
and  plaster  giants,  dressed  in  faded  silk,  and  are 
about  twenty-five  feet  high.     They  were  made  in 
Barcelona  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  to 
replace  similar  figures  of  more  ancient  date, 
gem  of  the  collection  is  an  enormous  dragon,  called 
in  Toledo  (as   in    Provence)   "La  Tarasca,"  the 
special  virtue  of  this  particular  specimen  being  that, 
by  the   manipulation   of    a  handle  beneath  tl 
dragon,  a  trap  in  the  back  opens  with  a  tremendot; 
clatter,  and  there  springs  out,  like  a  jack-in-th 
box,  an  extremely  grotesque  female  figure,  w 
loose  arms  and  towselled  hair,  who,  in  obedience  to 
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impulse  from  beneath,  performs  the  most  extra- 
ordinary gyrations.  This  figure  is  called  "  the 
wicked  Anne  Boleyn,"  and  has  always  been  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Toledan  crowd.  The  Tarasca 
and  the  giants  were  always  taken  out  in  the  great 
procession  of  "  Corpus  Christi,"  but  the  clatter  and 
corybantic  antics  of  Anne  Boleyn  used  to  be 
greeted  by  such  shrieks  of  laughter  that  the 
religious  character  of  the  procession  was  quite  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  matter  became  a  public  scandal. 
The  Marquis  of  Lorenzana,  therefore,  when  he 
was  minister,  about  forty  years  ago,  prohibited  the 
figures  from  accompanying  the  procession.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  they  were  ever  regularly  used 
for  any  other  procession  than  that  of  Corpus 
Christi,  but  I  believe  not. 

MARTIN  A.  S.  HOME,  Major. 

After  Henry  VIII.  divorced  Catharine  of  Aragon 
(the  favourite  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella) 
and  married  Anne  Boleyn  there  w^is  intense  dis- 
gust thereat  in  Spain,  and  to  show  their  abhorrence 
they  for  years  carried  round  annually  in  procession 
a  huge  alligator  (La  Taraeca,  which  strictly  means 
a  serpent)  and  out  of  the  back  of  this  animal 
|  sprang  a  female  figure  intended  for  Anne  Boleyn  ; 
this  figure  they  called  the  "Anavolena"  (Anne 
Boleyn,  the  b  and  v  being  almost  interchangeable 
in  Spanish)  ;  the  idea,  of  course,  was  Protestant- 
ism, personified  by  Anne  Boleyn,  springing  out  of 
the  foul  beast  of  the  slime. 

The  Tarasca  is  shown  to  the  curiou?,  with  the 
Anavolena  complete,  in  the  hall  of  the  "Gigantes," 
which  is  approached  from  the  gallery  round  the 
cloisters  of  the  Cathedral,  the  most  interesting  one 
in  Spain.  J.  BLAKSLEY. 

CHARLES  STEWARD,  OF  BRADFORD-ON-AVON 
(2nd  S.  vi.  327,  359;  8th  S.  iii.  154,  195,  255, 
358,  396;  iv.  95,  257).— The  dates  of  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovell's  life  show  that  no  child  of 
his  could  have  been  married  so  early  as  1680. 
He  was  born  in  1650,  and  in  March,  1690/1,  being 
then  described  in  his  allegation  at  the  Vicar- 
General's  office  as  a  "  Batchiler,"  married  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  Sir  John  Naibrougb.  By  her  he 
;  had  two  daughters — Elizabeth,  married  first  to 
Sii1  Robert  Marsham,  Bart,  (afterwards  Lord 
Romney),  secondly  to  Lord  Carmichael  (afterwards 
third  Earl  of  Hyndford) ;  and  Ann,  married  first 
to  the  Hon.  Robert  Mansel,  secondly  to  John 
Black  wood,  Esq.  Sir  Cloudesley  had  no  sisters, 
except  of  the  half  blood  by  his  mother's  second 
marriage  ;  but  James  Stewart's  wife,  if  he  did 
marry  a  Miss  Shovel,  may,  of  course,  have  been  a 

!  COU8in.  R.  MARSHAM-TOWNSHEND. 

Frognal,  Foot's  Cray,  Kent. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  monograph  on  Sir 
Oloudesley  Shovel  by  the  late  J.  U.  Cooke,  ori- 
ginally a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Anti- 
raoarie?.  This  contains  a  pedigree  of  the  admiral's 


descendants,  but  no  mention  of  a  daughter  who 
married  a  Stewart.  Two  only,  coheiresses,  are 
given,  each  twice  married,  into  the  families  of 
Marsham  and  Carmichael,  and  of  Mansel  and 
Blackwood.  The  pedigree  is  vouched  by  the  Hon. 
Robert  Marsham,  is  seemingly  authoritative,  and 

I  should  say  quite  trustworthy.     Colonel  Chester, 
too,  an  authority  almost,  or  quite,  beyond  appeal, 
states  ('Westm.    Abb.   Reg.,'  p.  261),  that  Sir 
Cloudesley  had  but  two  daughters. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

In  an  old  MS.  collection  of  mine  I  find  a  note 
of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel's  birth  in  1651,  and  if 
that  be  correct,  the  Stewart  marriage  is  im- 
possible even  as  late  as  1680.  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  telling  SIGMA  what  I  know  and  what  I 
think  about  Cloudesley  Stewart. 

The  reference  to  his  will  is  Bolton,  236,  but  it 
is  so  short  it  is  scarcely  worth  going  to  Somerset 
House  about.  It  is  dated  1718.  He  is  an  ap- 
prentice to  Mr.  Ralph  Sampson,  merchant  in 
Bordeaux,  and  he  leaves  everything  he  has  to  his 
aunt  and  executrix,  Judith  Eliot,  of  London, 
spinster,  who  proves  the  will  in  1724.  One  of  the 
witnesses  is  L.  Eliot. 

I  think  his  mother  may  have  been  Albinia, 
eldest  daughter,  and  only  child  by  his  first 
marriage,  of  Sir  William  Elliot  of  Busbridge. 
Sir  William  Elliot  by  his  second  marriage  had  a 
daughter  Judith,  unmarried  in  1709,  and  a  son 
Laurence.  VERNON. 

"QUE  MESSIEURS  LES  ASSASSINS  COMMENCENT 
PREM1EREMBNT"  (7th  S.  UL  475).  —  Od  plutot, 

"  Que  messieurs  les  assassins  commencent."  C'est 
le  mot  le  plus  ce'lebre  qui  ait  £t&  prononce  en  ce 
siecle  sur  la  peine  de  mort,  et  celui  dont  son 
auteur,  Alphonse  Karr,  e"tait  le  plus  fier.  Voici 
en  effet  ce  qu'il  en  dit  lui-meaae  dans  la  preface 
de  sa  brochure,  *  Messieurs  les  Assassins,'  qui 
parut  en  1885,  et  qui  n'est  qu'une  re"  impression 
de  celle  intitule'e  *  Sur  la  Peine  de  Mort,  re"ponse  h 
Louis  Jourdan,'  1864,  in-8 : — 

"  De  tout  ce  quo  j*ai  ecrit,  romans,  pieces  de  theatre, 
histoire,  critique,  fantaisie,  vers  et  prose,  etc.,  si  j'ai  cette 
rare  et  heureuse  chance  que  quelque  chose  me  survive,  ce 
sera  deux  petites  phrases— composant  trois  lignes  a  elles 
deux,  baga^e  bien  leger.  L'une  est  le  resume"  de  mes 
etudes  politiques— de  ce  que  j'ai  lu  et  de  ce  que  j'«i  vu— je 
1'ai  ecrite  en  1848  :  '  Plus  ca  change,  plus  c'est  la  mSme 
chose.'  L'autre  eat  plus  ancienne ;  on  la  trouverait  dans 
les  •  Guepes '  de  1840 :  '  Abolissons  la  peine  de  mort,  mais 
que  messieurs  les  assassins  commencent.' " 

II  est  fort  piquant  que  le  germe  et  presque  tout  le 
Bel  de  cette  boutade  se  retrouve  dans  un  apologue 
de  Drexelius.     J'avais  signal^  moi-meme  une  ren- 
contre presque  aussi  litteTale  dans  un  6crivain  bien 
oublie'du  xviii6  ai&cle,  Jean  Marie  Bernard  Clement 
de  Dijon,  auteur  anonyme  du  'Petit  Dictionnaire 
de  la  Cour  et  de  la  Ville '  (Londres-Paris,  Briand, 
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1788).     Voici,  en  effet,  ce  qu'on  lit  au  tome  ii. 
p.  133  de  cet  ouvrage : — 

"  Quand  lea  voleura  de  grands  chemins  et  autres  mal- 
faiteurs  auront  proclame  entre  eux  une  loi  qui  leur 
defende  de  tuer  et  d'assaesiner  et  qu'ils  y  eeront  inviol- 
ablement  fideles,  nos  legislateurs  pourront  sans  incon- 
venient abolir  la  peine  de  mort." 

Nil  sub  sole  novi  !  PAUL  MASSON. 


SILHOUETTES  (8h  S.  iv.  289).— The  greatest 
silhouette  artist  of  the  present  day  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  Ernst  Ljungh,  of  Swedish  origin. 
Some  few  years  back  he  resided  in  Edinburgh, 
but  I  believe  has  since  become  hopelessly  ill,  and, 
I  fear,  does  not  now  practice  his  art.  I  have  two 
fine  specimens  of  his  work,  which  show  him  to  be 
a  genius  in  this  particular  line. 

There  was  a  silhouette  artist — Harry  Edwin — 
who  had  a  stall  at  the  Forestry  Exhibition  in 
London  this  summer,  and  was  very  clever  in  cutting 
out  profile  portraits.  ARTHUR  VICARS,  Ulster. 

In  answer  to  A.  F.'s  question,  there  was,  within 
the  last  year  or  so,  an  establishment  in  Charlotte 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  where  these  portraits  could 
be  obtained.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it 
was  a  small  shop  on  the  left-hand  side  going  north- 
wards. W.  H.  Q. 

Seeing  a  note  about  these,  it  may  be  useful  to 
many  people  to  know  that  they  can  be  easily  and 
satisfactorily  made  by  any  one  in  possession  of  a 
photographic  camera.  A  sheet  is  hung  up  in  front 
of  a  window  in  A  room ;  the  person  whose  profile, 
or  silhouette,  is  desired  is  seated  near  it,  of  course 
exactly  side  face,  and  the  portrait  taken  in  the 
ordinary  way,  regulating  the  distance  of  the  camera 
from  the  sitter  according  to  the  size  of  silhouette 
required.  The  negative,  when  developed,  shows 
the  profile  transparent,  and  the  screen,  or  sheet, 
dense,  and,  of  course,  a  print  from  this  negative 
will  show  a  black  profile  on  a  white  ground.  The 
less  light  that  falls  on  the  side  of  the  face  of  the 
sitter  nearest  the  camera  the  better. 

E.  A.  FRY. 

I  had  some  copies  of  silhouettes  made  by  Messrs. 
Vokins,  of  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  a  few 
years  ago.  They  would,  no  doubt,  be  able  to 
give  A.  F.  the  information  he  requires.  H.  D. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 
The  Roxburghe  Ballads.     Part  XXII.  Vol.  VII.    Edited 

by  Joseph  Woodfall  Ebsworth,  M.A.,  F.S.A,    (Ballad 

Society.) 

WITHIN  sight  of  haven  ia  the  accomplished  and  inde 
fatigable  editor  of  the  '  Roxburghe  Ballads.'  The  nine 
hundred  pages  of  the  seventh  volume  contain  three 
hundred  and  seventy  ballads.  But  ninety  remain  for 
the  concluding  part  of  the  work,  which  should,  so  the 
editor  holds,  be  ready  early  in  1894.  A  general  index  to 


he  5,500  pages  of  the  series  and  additional  notes  will 
well  out  the  eighth  volume  to  the  size  of  its  predecessors. 
That  strength  will  be  granted  to  Mr.  Ebsworth  to  com- 
plete the  task  he  has  so  enthusiastically  and  competently 
conducted  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped;  that  subscriptions 
will  not  be  wanting  to  see  the  whole  through  the  press 
s  a  matter  of  national  importance,  No  secessions  from 
the  Society  are  there  to  bewail.  Each  year,  however, 
death  removes  some  of  those  on  whose  support  the  editor 
ias  to  rely,  and  such  toll  must  necessarily  go  on  increas- 
ng  instead  of  diminishing.  To  the  nature  of  the  service 
•endered  by  Mr.  Ebsworth  to  the  Ballad  Society  and  to 
.overs  of  ballad  literature  we  have  drawn  frequently 
attention.  That  service  is  even  more  conspicuously 
llustrated  in  the  present  part,  which  contains  over  four 
bundred  pages.  For  illustrations  of  highest  interest, 
reproduced  with  admirable  fidelity,  see  the  portraits 
conjectured  to  be  those  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Derby,  on  p.  497;  those  of  James  II.  and  Queen  Marie 
Beatrix,  p.  503 ;  the  pictures  of  heroines  in  male  attire, 
p.  548,  and  innumerable  others,  including  the  execution 
of  Lord  Stratford  and  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles 
I.  Proofs  of  knowledge  of  his  subject  more  extensive 
than  can  be  claimed  by  any  living  man  are  given  on 
every  page,  the  notes  opening  out  a  complete  mine  of 
knowledge.  So  varied  are  the  contents  the  taek  of 
attempting  to  convey  an  idea  is  hopeless.  Among  the 
contents  of  the  present  part  are  a  group  of  historical 
ballads  of  high  interest  on  Dick  Whittington,  Thomas 
Stukeley,  Lady  Arabella  Stewart,  and  the  fights  between 
Steward  and  Wharton  and  Armstrong  and  Musgrave, 
A  group  of  Christmas  carols  will  mostly  be  new  to  the 
reader,  and  the  collection  of  Civil  War  ballads  is  of 
highest  interest  and  importance.  A  complete  mass  of 
literature,  most  of  it  neglected  during  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies, is,  indeed,  rendered  once  more  accessible,  and  is 
accompanied  by  illustrative  comment  and  information 
the  value  of  which  is  not  to  be  over-estimated. 


An  Account  of  Ike  Fire  Insurance  Companies  eslal-  > 
lished  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries.    Compiled  by  Francis 
Boyer  Helton.    (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 
MR.  RELTON  has  produced  a  very  useful  book.    It  will 
be  found  interesting  not  only  to  the  man  of  business, 
but  also  to  those  who  study  the  manners  and  customs  of  j 
the  last  two  centuries,  when  on  all  sides  the  old  was 
slowly  making  way  for  the  new.    We  have  but  one  fault  | 
to  find  :  the  work  requires  condensation.    There  is  not 
a  single  fact  given  therein  which  we  do  not  wish  to  have,  | 
but  in  some  cases  far  too   many  words  are  spent  in 
recording  it.     It  is  a  mistake  to   suppose   that  many  j 
words  increase  emphasis. 

Something  of  the  nature  of  fire  insurance  may  have 
existed  in  the  classic  days  of  Rome.     We  should 
sorry  to  have  to  defend  either  the  affirmative  or  negativ< 
side  of  the  argument,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  t 
mediaeval  guilds  in  certain  cases  helped  their  brethren 
who  had  suffered  loss  by  fire.    In  more  than  one  ol 
churchwardens'  account-book  which  we  have  examine 
we  have  found  mention  of  fire-hooks  and  fire-bucl 
being  in  the  churchwardens'  possession  in  readiness 
a  sudden  conflagration. 

We  do  not  feel  certain  of  it,  but  there  cannot  be  mud 
doubt  that  fire  insurance,  as  we   know  it,  came 
being  in  this  country  after  the  Great  Fire,  which  de 
lated  London  in  1666.    The  Sun  Fire  Office  owes  i 
origin   to   Charles  Povey.    Like  Uncle   Dick,  in 
Caxtons,'  he  was  a  born  speculator.    His  was  o 
those  natures  which  seem  destined  to  be  unfortui 
but  his  elastic  temper  carried  him  buoyantly  o' 
troubles.    He  died,  a  very  old  man,  in  1743,  aged  upwa 
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of  ninety,  if  we  may  accept  the  obituary  notice  in  the 
Gentleman's  arid  Scots  magazines.  He  seems  to  have 
gone  on  planning  new  things  for  the  advantage  of  his 
fellow  creatures  to  the  very  last. 

Mr.  Relton  has  endeavoured  to  form  ft  complete  biblio- 
graphy of  Povey's  works.  We  are  very  grateful  for  this, 
as  he  has  far  surpassed  all  previous  attempts.  That  his 
catalogue  is  perfect  we  think  very  improbable.  Povey 
lived  in  an  age  of  pamphlets,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
writing  anonymously. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Conttance  C.   W.  Naden. 

By  E.  and  E.  Hughe*.  (Bickers  &  Son.) 
WHEN  a  volume  of  selections  from  an  author's  writings 
comes  to  be  issued  it  seems  to  argue  that  they  have 
already  taken  position  as  a  classic.  Miss  Naden  was,  no 
doubt,  an  extremely  clever  woman,  of  decidedly  "ad- 
vanced "  views  on  most  subjects ;  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  she  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
thought,  as  her  too  fervid  admirers  appear  to  assume. 
Most  plain  people  would  set  down  her  religious  asd 
metaphysical  philosophy  as  Agnostic,  Pantheistic,  and 
Berkleian ;  but  she  herself  preferred  to  define  it  as 
Hylo-idealistic.  Her  idealism,  indeed,  went  to  the 
length  of  believing  that  "every  man  is  the  maker  of 
his  own  cosmos,"  for  "each  mortal  sees  his  soul  re- 
fl  cted,  in  all  the  world  himself  alone !  "  As  for  the 
first  cause,  it  has  to  give  place  to  an  auto-cosmic  syn- 
thesis, which  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  things  and 
thoughts.  The  only  knowledge  is  egoistic,  and  the 
cosmical  individual  is  one  and  all.  This  is  the  auto- 
monistic  conception,  we  are  told,  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  Miss  Naden's  philosophy.  In  a  volume  of  excerpts 
we  expect  to  find  the  cream  rather  than  the  skim-milk 
of  a  writer's  work;  but  many  of  the  apophthegms  pre- 
sented here  by  the  compilers  strike  us  as  decidedly  trite 
and  banal.  This  is  hardly  fair  to  the  memory  of  one 
who,  whatever  else  she  was,  certainly  was  not  common- 
place. Her  occasional  verses  are  light  and  graceful, 
and  imbued  with  something  of  the  ironical  humour  of 
;  Calverley  and  Praed.  That  she  could  strike  a  deeper 
note  with  effect  is  shown  by  the  suggestive  poem  en- 
titled '  Recompense.' 

Carolina  Mariana:  an  English  Anthology  in  Veriein 
Honour  of,  or  in  relation  to,  the  Bletsed  Virgin  Mary. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  Orby  Shipley.  (Spottis- 
woode  &  Co.) 

THIS  interesting  volume  may  be  contemplated  from 
many  points  of  view.  That  which  has  been,  we  may 
assume,  the  most  prominent  in  Mr.  Shipley's  mind  is 
the  theological.  With  this  we  need  hardly  say  that  we 
are  in  no  way  concerned.  There  are,  however,  both 
literary  and  historical  reasons  why  a  collection  of  this 
nature  should  have  its  uses  for  our  readers.  The  Blessed 
Virgin  holds  a  place  in  the  devotional  literature  not 
only  of  Roman  Catholic  countries,  but  also  of  those 
Eastern  forms  of  Christianity  which  are  in  antagonism 
to  the  Papal  claims.  In  England  there  have  always 
been  poets  who  realized  the  significance,  as  regards  their 
art,  of  her  who  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages  •'  the  dear 
dove  of  paradise."  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Longfellow, 
Shelley,  Scott,  and  Mrs.  Browning  have  all  been  laid 
under  contribution  by  the  compiler.  Until  we  read  his 
pages  we  had  no  idea  that  so  much  had  been  written  on 
this  subject  by  our  leading  poets,  and  more  especially  by 
thoae  who  can  have  had  no  sympathy  with  the  views 
which  have  led  Mr.  Shipley  to  bring  out  this  beautiful 
book.  One  important  service  of  the  '  Carmina  Mariana ' 
is  that  it  draws  attention  to  Richard  Verstegan  and 
others  of  our  old  minor  poets  whose  verses  are  worthy  of 
being  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of  our  great  libraries. 
Verstegan's  poem  entitled  '  Our  file-Bed  Ladies  Lullaby ' 


(1601),  though  it  contains  here  and  there  a  harsh  line, 
is  well  worthy  of  reproduction.  The  specimens  of  cur 
modern  minor  poets  might  have  been  added  to  with 
advantage. 

EDINBURGH  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY.— The  opening 
meeting  of  the  fourth  session  of  this  society  was  held  in 
the  Philosophical  Institution  on  Nov.  2.  Mr.  T.  Graves 
Law,  Signet  Library,  presided.  The  following  office- 
bearers were  elected  in  place  of  those  retiring :  president, 
Mr.  William  Cowan ;  vice-president,  Mr.  Gilbert  Goudie ; 
member  of  committee,  the  Rev.  P.  M.  Herford.  Mr. 
George  P.  Johnston  was  re-elected  honorary  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  papers  read  during  the  past  session 
which  have  been  printed  for  the  members  include  '  Andro 
Hart  and  his  Press,  with  a  Hand  List  of  Books,  1601-39,r 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Cowan ;  '  Notes  on  a  Leaf  of  an  Early 
Scottish  Donatus,  printed  in  Black  Letter,'  by  Mr.  Gor- 
don Duff,  of  the  John  Ryland  Library,  Manchester,  with 
the  leaf  in  facsimile ;  '  Notes  on  the  Two  First  Books 
printed  in  the  Scottish  Language,'  by  Mr.  Gordon  Duff ; 
and  '  Notes  on  the  Inventories  of  Edinburgh  Printers, 
1577-1603,'  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Edmond,  joint  auther  of 
Annals  of  Scottish  Printing.1 

MR.  ARTHUR  CHARLES  FOX-DAVIES,  of  Granville 
House,  Arundel  Street,  London,  W.C.,  the  editor  of  the 
revised  edition  (1892)  of  'Fairbairn'g  Book  of  Crests* 
afid  the  compiler  and  editor  of  'The  Book  of  Public 
Arms/  shortly  to  be  published,  is  engaged  upon  a  work 
which  is  an  endeavour  to  give  the  names  and  designa- 
tions (so  far  as  ascertainable  for  its  first  issue)  of  all 
"  armigerous  "  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
descriptions  of  arms,  and  a  series  of  over  six  hundred 
illustrations  of  complete  achievements.  The  publishers 
are  Mesera.  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack,  Edinburgh. 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

T.  S.  G.  ("  Be  the  day  weary,  be  the  day  long  ").— See 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  7">  S.  iii.  20. 

W.  FITZGERALD.— Segreant  (not  "segneant"),  applied 
to  gryphons  and  wyverns  when  represented  rampant 
with  endorsed  or  expanded  wing?. 

J.  FOSTER  PALMER.— "  Omnia  [not  "tempera"]  mu- 
tantur  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis  "  is  in  Borbonius,  other- 
wise Nicholas  Bourbon,  a  Latin  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

W.  B.  GERISH  ("Christmas  Cards").— See  6th  S.  v. 
10, 155,  376 ;  ix.  66 ;  7th  S.  xi.  105,  312. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF  OLD   ENGLISH  AUTHORS, 

(Formerly  published  by  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH.) 

A  series  of  well-selected  reissues  of  the  Works  of  Famous  Authors  of  past  times,  tastefully  printed  in 
very  legible  type  upon  superior  paper,  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth  in  a  uniform  style,  and  offered  at  a 
greatly  reduced  published  price,  post  8vo. 


Amadis  of  Gaul.— The  Renowned  Romance 

of  AMADIS  of  GAUL,  by  Vasco  Lobeira,  translated  from  the 
Spanish  Version  of  Garciodonez  de  Montalvo  by  Robert 

Southey,  a  New  Edition,  in  3  yols 

'  Amadis  of  Gaul '  is  among  prose  what  '  Orlando  Furioso '  is 
among  metrical  romances— not  the  oldest  of  its  kind,  but  the  best. 

Ascham's  (Roger)  Whole  Works,  now  first 

collected  and  Revised,  with  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Giles,  4  rols 

Aubrey's    (John,    the    Wiltshire   Antiquary) 

MISCELLANIES,  New  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Index. 
to  which  is  now  added  for  the  first  time  Sir  T.  Browne's 
Hydriotaphia  or  Urn  Burial,  embellished  with  a  fine  Portrait 
and  curious  Woodcuts  

Camden's  (William)  Remains  concerning 

BRITAIN,  Portrait 

Carew's    (Thos.)    Poems    and    Masques, 

edited,  with  Indexes,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Gibsworth 

Crawshaw  (Richard),  Poetical  Works  op, 

Author  of  'Steps  to  the  Temple,'  'Sacred  Poems,  with  other 
Delight  of  the  Muses,'  and  •  Poemata,'  now  first  collected, 
edited  by  W.  B.  Turnbull  

Drayton's  (Michael)  Poetical  Works  ^com- 

prising  the  Polyolbion  and  Harmony  of  the  Church),  edited 
by  Hooper,  3  vols.  .*>  ,..  

Drummond's     (William,     of     Hawthornden) 

POETICAL  WORKS,  entire,  edited  by  W.  B.  Turnbull,  fine 
Portrait  

Hearne's  (Thomas)  Diaries  of  the  Anti- 

QUARY,  edited  by  Dr.  Bliss,  Portrait,  3  vols. 

Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperides,  the  Poems 

and  other  Remains  of  Robert  Herrick,  a  New  Edition,  carefully 
revised  and  re-edited  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  with  Additions,  fine 
Portrait  Frontispiece  after  the  Original  by  Marshall,  2  vols. 

Homer's  Batrachomyomachia,  Hymns  and 

Epigrams  Hesiod's  Works  and  Days,  MUSSDUS'  Hero  and 
Leander,  Juvenal's  Fifth  Satire,  translated  by  George  Chap- 
man,  New  Edition,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Rev 
Richard  Hooper  

Lilly's  (John)  Dramatic  Works,  with  Notes, 

Life,  and  some  Account  of  his  "Writings,  by  Fairholt,  2  vols. 
Portrait ••  ••  189- 

Lovelace's  (Richard)  Poems,  now  first  edited, 

and  the  Text  carefully  revised,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  W. 
Carew  Hazlitt,  with  4  Plates 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle's  Auto- 

BIOGRAPHY,  and  Life  of  her  Husband,  edited  by  M.  A. 
Lower,  fine  Portrait  . . 
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Mather's  (Dr.  Cotton)  Wonders  of  the  In- 

VISIBLE  WORLD,  being  an  Account  of  the  Trials  of  Several 
Witches  lately  Executed  in  New  England,  with  Dr.  Increase 
Mather's  Further  Account  of  the  Tryals,  and  Cases  of  Con- 
science concerning  Witchcrafts,  1693,  with  an  Introductory 
Preface,  Portrait  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..40 

Mather's  (Dr.  Increase)  Remarkable  Provi- 

DENCES  Of  the  EARLIER  DAYS  of  AMERICAN  COLONIZA- 
TION, with  Introductory  Preface  by  George  Offer,  fine  Por- 
trait   40 

Remains  of  the  Early  Popular  Poetry  of 

ENGLAND,  collected  and  edited  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt,  4  vols. 
with  many  curious  Woodcut  Facsimiles  ..  ..  ..  16  0 

Sackville's  (Thomas)  Poetical  and  Dramatic 

WORKS,  Portrait       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..40 

Sandy's  (George)  Poetical  Works,  now  first 

collected,  edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Hooper,  2  vols.  Portrait       . .      80 

Selden's  (John)  Table  Talk,  edited,  with  a 

Biographical  Preface  and  Notes,  by  S.  W.  Singer,  Portrait, 
New  Edition,  to  which  is  now  added  for  the  first  time  Eden 
Warwick's  '  Spare  Minutes '  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..40 

Suckling's  (Sir  John)  Poems,  Plays,  and 

other  PIECES,  edited,  with  Notes,  Appendixes,  and  Life,  by 

W.  Carew  Hazlitt,  2  vols.  Portrait      . .  . .  . .  .80 

The  History  of  King  Arthur  and  the 

KNIGHTS  of  the  ROUND  TABLE,  compiled  by  Sir  T.  Malory, 
edited  from  the  Edition  of  1634,  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  T.  Wright,  Third  Edition,  3  vols 12  0 

The  Iliads  of  Homer,  Prince  of  Poets, 

truly  translated,  with  a  Comment  on  some  of  his  chief  Places, 
done  according  to  the  Greek  by  George  Chapman,  with  Notes 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  Hooper,  2  vols.,  Portrait  of  Chapman  and 
Frontispiece  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..80 

The  OdysseyS  Of  Homer,  translated  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  by  George  Chapman,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Hooper,  2  vols.,  with  Facsimile  of 
the  rare  original  Frontispiece  . .  . .  . .  ..80 

The  Vision  and  Creed  of  Piers  Plough- 

MAN,  edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  a  New  Edition,  Revised, 
with  Additions  to  the  Notes  ana  Glossary,  2  vols.  . .  ,.  80 

Webster's  (John)  Dramatic  Works,  Edited, 

with  Notes,  &c.,  by  William  Hazlitt,  4  vols.  ..  ..  . .    16   0 

This  is  the  most  complete  edition,  containing  two  more  Plays 
than  in  Dyce's  Edition. 

Wither's  (George)  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the 

CHURCH,  edited,  with  Introduction,  by  Edward  Farr,  also 
the  Musical  Notes,  composed  by  Orlando  Gibbons,  with  Por- 
trait after  Hole  40 

Wither's  (George)  Hallelujah;  or,  Britain's 

Second  Remembrancer,  in  Pralseful  and  Penitential  Hymns, 
Spiritual  Songs,  and  Moral  Odes,  with  Introduction  by 
Edward  Farr,  Portrait  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..40 


REEVES  &  TURNER,  5,  Wellington-street,  Strand. 
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OTICE        OF          REMOVAL. 


H. 


Mr  THOMA  MORING,  Heraldic  Engraver,  &c.,  begs  to  announce 
his  REMOVAL  from  First  Avenue  Hotel  Buildings  to  52,  HIGH 
HOLBORN  LONDON,  W.C.  (three  doors  West  of  First  Avenue  Hotel). 
Seals,  Book-Plates.  High-Class  Stationery  of  every  description. 

MORING,  52,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.    Established  1791. 

SOTHERAN        &         CO., 

BOOKSELLERS  and  PUBLISHERS, 
Including  the  Works  of  the  late  John  Gould,  F.R.8. 

General  Agents  for  Libraries  and  other  Bookbuyers  at 
Hcme  and  Abroad. 

Monthly  Catalogue  of  Second-hand  Books. 

BOOKS  BOUGHT. 

Telegraphic  address,  Bookmen,  London. 
140,  BTRA.HD,  W.C. :    and  37,  PICCADILLY,  W. 


ESTABLISHED  1831. 

BIRKBECK  BANK. 

Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS, 
repayable  on  demand. 

TWO    PER   CENT,    on   CURRENT   ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum 
monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  Purchased  and  Sold. 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums  OB 
Deposit,  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 
HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS  per  MONTH. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  FIVE  SHILLINGS 

per  MONTH. 

The  BIRKBECK  AJ/MANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFf ,  Manager. 
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NOTES  :— Army  of  the  Commonwealth, 401 — Translations  of 
'  Don  Quixote,'  402— Bovet,  Aubrey,  and  Mr.  Lang,  403— 
"To  quarrel" — Public  Execution  of  Criminals — "Green- 
age  "— B.  Victor— Dutch  Arms  in  Trinity  House  Chapel, 
404— Margaret  Ueh  Evan  — Taxes,  1769  —  Helicon— Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  405— How  did  Shakspeare  die  ?— Historic 
Watches,  406. 

QUERIES  :—'  Alumni  Cantabrigienses '— Capt.  R.  Adams— 
The  "  Falcon  Inn"— French  Love  for  Paris— Brettell  and 
Fauconberg — Greene — "  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,"  407 
—  Underground  Remains  —  Heraldic  —  Standish —  Gun- 
powder Plot— Smith,  of  Larkbear— Antigone  Plantagenet 
—'The  Lament  of  the  Jacobite  Exile'— "Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy/' 40-i— Norman  Doorway — "Beaks"— Pamphlet — 
Keble  s  '  Christian  Year '— "  New  Church,"  Westminster- 
Penny— The  Rainbow,  409. 

REPLIES :— Member  of  Parliament,  409— A  Cipher,  411— 
All  Hallows  the  Great— Breaking  on  the  Wheel— Sir  B. 
Frewin -Prince  Charles  Edward,  412— Wren's  Epitaph— 
Wm.  Malet  —  Folk-lore — Nelson  and  Burnham  Thorpe— 
14  Gangeticum  numerum  "  —  "  Dukeries  "  —  Mary  Tudor, 
413— Henry  VII.'s  Public  Entry— "  Sacramentarios  Mini- 
etroa  " — Trophy  Tax,  414— Convenery— Bfcthing  Machines 
—Golf,  415— The  Moon— Crossed  Legs  in  Sculpture.  416— 
Cow-dung  for  Fuel— Initials  after  a  Name— The  House  of 
Tappington  Everard —Lamb's  '  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig,' 
417— Fathers  of  the  House  of  Commons— Heraldic— Second 
Sight— The  Royal  Veto,  418. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS  :— Garnett's  Beckford's  'Vathek'  — 
Lang's  Scott's  '  Fortunes  of  Nigel '— Saintebury's  '  Poetical 
Works  of  Robert  Herrick '— Bayne's  Scott's  '  Lord  of  the 
Isles '— '  Illustrated  Archaeologist.' 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 


THE  ARMY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND 

PROTECTORATE.— I, 

In  accounts  of  the  English  army  daring  the 
Civil  Wars  there  is  a  great  gap  which  no  one  has 
attempted  to  fill.  Sprigge's  'Anglia  Rediviva' 
contains  a  list  of  the  regiments  and  officers  of  the 
New  Model  army  as  they  were  in  1646  ;  but  there 
are  no  similar  lists  for  the  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  Protectorate.  Mr.  Dalton's  admirably 
;  edited  *  Army  Lists  and  Commission  Registers  of 
Charles  II.'  begins  with  the  year  1661.  Between 
6  and  1660,  however,  when  the  political  im- 
iportance  of  the  army  was  greatest,  lists  are  entirely 
lacking  or  extremely  defective,  and  the  State 
Papers,  though  containing  numerous  notices  of 
individual  regiments  and  officers,  do  not  supply  the 
iabeence  of  a  general  table  of  officers  and  regiments 
jlike  that  given  by  Sprigge. 

The  great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
irmy  during  this  period  is  that  the  regiments  are 
liatinguished  not  by  numbers,  but  simply  by 
:he  names  of  their  commanding  officers.  As  their 

)mmanders  were  frequently  changed,  and  as  im- 

rtant  persons,  such  as  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and 

i^ambert,  frequently  commanded  several  regiments, 

«  possibility  of  confusion  is  very  great.     The 

lecessary  preliminary  to  a  detailed  study  of  the 
jrmy  is  to  ascertain  the  sequence  of  regimental 


commanders  ;  and  the  list  which  follows  was  con- 
structed with  that  object.  It  is  based  on  the  State 
Papers,  Commons'  Journal?,  newspapers,  and  on 
different  MS.  sources.  It  is  intended  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  accounts  of  individual  regiments,  as 
occasion  serves;  and  in  tboseaccounts  the  authorities 
for  the  statements  made  in  this  provisional  list  will 
be  given.  To  add  them  to  this  list  would  swell  it 
to  too  great  a  size. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  present  list  only 
deals  with  the  regiments  included  in  Sprigge's  list 
of  the  New  Model.  There  were  many  other  regi- 
ments raised  later  which  will  supply  material  for  a 
supplementary  list  :— 

The  Foot. 

1.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  1645  ;  Oliver  Cromwell, 
June,     1650 ;    William    Goffe,    1651  ;    Edmund 
Ludlow,  May  28,  1659  ;  Herbert  Morley,  July  9, 
1659. 

2.  Philip  Skippon,  1645  ;  Alban  Coxe,  1649  ; 
Richard  Ashfield,  1651-60. 

3.  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  1645;    in   1650  five 
companies   went    to    Ireland   with   Waller,   and 
were  made  up  to  a  complete  regiment.     The  five 
companies  who  stayed  behind  were  formed  into 
another  regiment  under  John  Clarke  and  sent  to 
Ireland  in  1651. 

4.  Robert  Hammond,  1645  ;  Isaac  Ewer,  1648. 
The  regiment  went  to  Ireland  in  Aug.,  1649. 

5.  Barley,  1645;   Thomas  Pride,  1647; 

Richard  Mosse,  1659-60. 

6.  Edward   Montagu,  1645  ;   John  Lambert, 
Jan.,  1646;  Sir  William  Constable,  Dec.,  1648; 
John    Biscoe,    Oct.,    1656  ;    George    Fleetwood, 
Feb.  1,  1660  ;  Sir  Henry  Cholmley. 

7.  Lloyd,  1645  ;  William  Herbert,  June, 

1645  ;  Robert  Overton,  1647  ;  George  Fenwick, 
1649  ;  Timothy  Wilkes,  1656 ;  Thomas  Hughes, 
1660. 

8.  John  Pickering,  1645  ;  John  Hewson,  Dec., 
1645.     The  regiment  went  to  Ireland  in  Aug., 
1649. 

9.  Richard  Fortescue,  1645  ;  John  Barkstead, 
1647.      In    1651  the  regiment  was  divided.    A 
portion  went  to  Scotland  under  Lieut. -Col.  Ralph 
Cobbet,  and  was  organized    as    a   new  regiment 
under  his  command.     This  was  given  by  Monk  in 
1659    to    Leonard  Lydcott.     The  other  portion 
stayed  in  England  under  Barkstead ;    command 
was  probably  given  to  Thomas  Fitch  in  July,  1659, 
and  to  George  Twisleton,  Feb.,  1660. 

10.  Richard  Ingoldsby,  1645  ;  William  Syden- 
ham,  June  13, 1659  ;  John  Lenthall,  Feb.  1,  1660. 

11.  Thomas     Rainborowe,     1645  ;      Richard 
Deane,  Sept.  or  Dec.,  1647.     The  regiment  went 
to  Ireland  in  Aug.,  1649. 

12. Weldon,  1645  ;  Robert  Lilburne,  1646  ; 

Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  1648 ;  Thomas  Fitch,  1653  (?)  ; 
Henry  Smith,  July,  1659  ;   Miles  Mann,  Nov. 
1659. 
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Horse. 

1.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  1645  ;  Oliver  Cromwell, 
June,  1650  ;  William  Packer,  June  30,  1659  ; 
Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Jan.  12,  1660;  Lord  Faucon- 
berg,  Feb.  25,  1660. 

2.  John  Butler,  1645;  Thomas  Horton,  1647. 
The  regiment  went  to  Ireland  in  Aug.,  1649,  and 
on  H  or  ton's  death  its  command  passed  to  Hierome 
Sankey. 

3.  Thomas  Sheffield,  1645;  Thomas  Harrison, 
1647 ;  Henry  Cromwell,  1654;  Stephen  Winthrop, 
1656 ;   Edward  Montagu,  Dec.,  1657 ;  Matthew 
Alured,  Aug.  5,  1659  ;  Edward  Montagu,  April, 
1660. 

4.  Charles    Fleetwood,    1645;    Sir    Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  Jan.  11,  1660. 

5.  Edward  Rossiter,  1645;   Philip  Twisleton, 
1647  ;  John  Clobery,  Nov.,  1659. 

6.  Oliver  Cromwell,  1645  ;  John  Desborough, 
Sept.,  1649;  Valentine  Walton,  Jan.  12,  3660  ; 
Charles  Howard,  Feb.  25, 1660. 

7.  Nathaniel  Eich,  1645 ;  Richard  Ingoldsby, 
1655  ;   Nathaniel  Rich,  July  9,  1659 ;  Richard 
Ingoldsby,  Feb.  25,  1660. 

8.  Sir  Robert  Pye,  1645  ;  Matthew  Tomlinson, 
1647  ;  George  Monck,  1654. 

9.  Edward  Whalley,  1645 ;   Robert  Swallow, 
July  9, 1659  ;  Thomas  Saunders,  Jan.  18,  1660. 

10.  Richard  Graves,  1645  ;  Adrian  Scroope, 
1647.     In  May,  1650,  the  regiment  mutinied  on 
being  ordered  to  Ireland,  and  after  the  defeat  of 
the  mutineers  at  Burford,  it  seems  to  have  been 
disbanded. 

11.  Henry  Ireton,  1645.    The  regiment  went 
to  Ireland  under  Ireton's  command  in  Aug.,  1649. 

12.  The  Dragoons,— John  Okey,  1615.    This 
regiment  developed  into  two  regiments  of  dragoons 
and  one  of  regular  cavalry.     1.  Five  troops  oi 
dragoons  were  sent  to  Ireland  in  1649  under  Daniel 
Abbott  as  colonel.     2.  Four  troops  were  taken  in 
Nov.,  1650,  to  form  a  regiment  of  regular  cavalry 
under  Okey.    Okey's  regiment  passed  in  1655  to 
Tobias  Bridge,  was  given  back  to  Okey  on  June  30 

1659,  and  given  by  Monk  to  Col.  Lydcott,  Feb.  25 

1660.  3.  The  troops  of  the  original  dragoon  regi 
ment  not  used  to  form  Okey's  Horse,  became,  aboul 
1651,  Morgan's  Dragoons,  and  were  converted  by 
Monk  into  regular  cavalry  about  Nov.,  1659. 

C.  H.  FIRTH. 

TRANSLATIONS  OP  'DON  QUIXOTE.' 
A  note  on  the  translations  of  'Don  Quixote 
seems  to  be  needed,  a  propos  of  two  communica 
tions  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  iv.  314.     Of  the  book  i 
may  be  said  that,  saving  only  the  Bible,  it  has 
been  translated  oftener  and  into  more  language 
than  any  other.     A  recent  Spanish  editor,  Do 
Lopez  de  Fabra,  enumerates  a  hundred  and  fift 
editions  of   the  Spanish  masterpiece  in  foreig 
languages.    That  computation  is  certainly  short  < 


he  truth.     Your  correspondent  MR. 
as  heard  rightly  that  there  are  more  translations  of 
Don  Quixote '  in  English  than   in  any  other 
nguage,  though  he  seems  to  be  unaware  of  the 
ater  translations.   There  are  at  least  nine  different 
ersions  of  4Don  Quixote'  in  English,  not  in- 
luding  abridgments  and  revised  and  mutilated 
ditions,  of  which  Shelton's  (1612-20)— not  "  Skel- 
on,"  as  printed  in  MR.  SHERBORN'S  note — is  the 
rst,  and  that  of  your  humble  servant  the  latest 
1888-9).     Thomas  Shelton,  whose  identity  eludes 
11  inquiry,  was  the  first  of  all  the  foreign  trans- 
ators,  preceding  the  French  of  Cesar  Oudin  by 
our,  the  earliest  German  by  nine,  and  the  earliest 
talian  by  thirteen  years.     Shelton's  first  part,  of 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  only  one  copy 
now  extant,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Yates  Thomp- 
on,  was  published  in  1612,  Cervantes  being  still 
alive.     To  correspond  with  the  second  part,  pub- 
ished  in  1620,  a  reprint  was  made  of  the  first,  with 
a  few  alterations,  which  reprint,  always  wanting  a 
printed  title-page,  usually  passes  as  the  original 
irst  part.    The  version  of  Shelton,  though  a  fine 
ample  of  Elizabethan  English,  flowing,  spirited, 
and  picturesque — in  passages  of  difficulty  some- 
times very  happy— is    rough,   careless,  and   in- 
accurate, especially  in  the  second  part,  which  is 
inferior  in  merit  to  the  first. 

The  second  English  translator  was  John  Phillips, 
a  nephew  of  Milton  (1687),  who  adapted  the  work 
x>  "  the  humour  of  our  modern  tongue,"  which 
immonr  is  seen  to  be  coarse,  ribald,  and  without 
point  or  grace.    Him  followed    Peter  Motteux 
[1712),  a  French  refugee  in  London,  a  busy,  sharp- 
witted,  fertile  adventurer,  who  dealt  in  transla- 
tions as  he  dealt  in  teas,  pictures,  and  silks,  at  the 
sign  of  the  "  Two  Fans,"  in  Leadenhall  Street. 
Motteux's  translation  is  declared  on  the  title-page 
to  have  been  done  by  "  several  hands,"  and  only 
"published"    by  himself.      It    has    been   over- 
praised by  Lockhart  and  others  :  Lockhart  re- 
viving it  in  1822,  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  his  own 
translations  of  some  Spanish  ballads.    The  style  of 
Motteux  is  singularly  unlike  the  style  of  Cer- 
vantes, being  loose  and  tawdry,  with  a  consci< 
comic  air  and  forced  gaiety,  which  are  an  offence 
to  every  true  Cervantist.    Motteux's  young  men— 
of  whom  some  are  better  than  others,  the  chapter 
varying  greatly,  and  the  second  part  sticking  clot 
to  the  letter  than  the  first — seem  to  have  conceived 
the  unhappy  idea  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  a 
humorous  turn  to  '  Don  Quixote  '  to  suit  the  pre- 
vailing taste.     The  chief  of  Motteux's  crew  o 
translators  was  one  Ozell,  who  brought  out 
revised  version  of  Motteux  in   1719.    The  nex 
translation  was  that  of   Charles  Jarvis,  in  1 
"  Jarvis"  is  Jervas  the  painter,  friend  of  Pope, 
same  mystery  surrounds  this  as  other  translations 
of  *  Don  Quixote,'  before  and  since.     Jarvis  s  be 
was  not  published  till  three  years  after  his  d< 
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(1742),  the  publishers  being  so  little  careful  of  his 
memory  as  not  even  to  spell  his  name  right.  In 
his  lifetime  the  design  of  Jarvis  to  translate  '  Don 
Quixote '  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  stand- 
ing joke  by  his  friends.  He  was  not  known  to 
have  any  Spanish  ;  and  if  we  may  trust  a  story 
retailed  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  '  Life  of  Dr. 
Johnson,'  it  was  one  Broughton}  a  gentleman  of 
the  Temple,  who  did  the  work  to  which  the  book- 
sellers attached  the  name  of  Jarvis.  However 
this  may  be,  the  version  called  of  Jarvis,  altered, 
corrected,  and  cleansed  to  suit  the  more  delicate 
moralities,  retains  a  certain  place  to  this  day.  To 
the  original  translation  must  be  conceded  the 
merit  of  being  the  most  faithful  which,  up  to  that 
time,  had  appeared.  This  is  its  only  merit,  for  it 
is  a  dull,  prosaic,  commonplace  piece  of  work,  in 
which  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  author  is  lost  and 
his  humour  obscured.  In  rivalry  to  Jarvis  the 
booksellers  started  a  translation  by  Smollett  (1755). 
Smollett  knew  nothing  of  Spanish*,  and  seems  to 
have  followed  a  French  text.  He  is  most  careless 
and  inaccurate  ;  whole  passages  are  omitted,  and 
others  so  tortured  and  coarsened  as  to  make  them 
a  burlesque  rather  than  a  translation.  Smollett's 
only  merit  is  an  occasional  happy  turn  of  English. 
The  next  in  order  was  the  edition  of  1818,  of 
which  Miss  Smirke  claimed  to  be  the  author, 
though  her  translation,  from  which  certain  passages 
are  omitted,  is  but  a  rehash  of  the  work  of  her  pre- 
decessors, published  mainly  with  a  view  to  display 
the  "  plates  "  of  Robert  Smirke,  R.  A.,  her  brother. 
In  1881  appeared  the  translation  of  Mr.  A.  J. 
Duffield,  in  three  volumes  ;  in  1885  the  version  of 
Mr.  John  Ormsby,  in  four  volumes  ;  and  in  1888-9 
that  of  your  present  correspondent,  in  five  volumes 
quarto,  of  a  very  limited  issue.  These  last  three 
translations  I  may  be  excused  from  characterizing. 
Not  only  are  there  more  translations  in  English 
of  'Don  Qxixote '  than  in  any  other  language,  but 
it  is  England  which,  from  the  first,  has  done  more 
honour  to  the  author's  work  than  any  other 
country.  The  first  critical  edition  of  'Don  Quixote' 
in  Spanish,  with  the  first  life  of  Cervantes,  by 
Mayans  y  Siscar,  was  published  in  London  in 
1738,  more  than  forty  years  before  the  Spaniards 
themselves  had  aroused  themselves  to  do 
honour  to  their  greatest  writer.  This  edition, 
in  four  handsome  volumes,  was  printed  sump- 
tuously, in  all  the  glory  of  the  Tonson  press, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Carteret,  at  an 
age  when  *  Don  Quixote '  was  still  appearing  in  his 
native  country  on  filthy  ballad  paper  in  execrable 
type,  uncorrected  and  unadorned.  That  which  is 
perhaps  still  the  best  annotated  edition  of  '  Don 
Quixote  '  in  Spanish  was  the  work  of  the  learned 
and  painful  John  Bowie,  a  Canon  of  Salisbury, 
which  appeared  in  1781.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  rumour  of  this  undertaking,  in  which  Bowie 
spent  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  which  made  the 


Spanish  Academy  hurry  with  their  great  edition  of 
1780. 

A  few  words  more  seem  to  be  needed  on  '  Don 
Quixote,1  suggested  by  a  phrase  in  the  note  of  your 
correspondent  MR.  WALLER,  who  speaks  of  a 
Jarvis  edition  of  1601  as  something  precious 
because  "  uncastrated."  The  suggestion  conveys 
an  impression  of  '  Don  Quixote '  which,  to  those 
who  have  not  read  the  book — for  apparently  there 
are  some — is  unjust  to  Cervantes,  and  all  too 
flattering  to  the  recent  revisers  and  purifiers  of 
his  text.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  virtue  so  frail 
as  to  receive  damage  from  the  reading  of  'Don 
Quixote.'  Cervantes  is  the  purest  and  cleanest- 
minded  of  writers.  Not  only  does  he  compare 
favourably  in  this  respect  with  those  of  his  genera- 
tion in  Spain  and  in  England,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  book  claiming  to  be  of  humour, 
written  for  entertainment,  produced  in  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  century,  which  is  so  free  from 
grossness  as  '  Don  Quixote.'  And  in  an  age  when 
"  purity  "  novels  circulate  in  our  libraries,  when 
Zola  is  feted  by  the  chiefs  of  the  city  as  a  king  or 
a  conqueror,  is  it  for  us  to  throw  stones  at  Cer- 
vantes ?  There  is  no  scene  in  his  book  in  which 
the  humour  does  not  overpower  and  sweeten  every 
sense  of  impurity,  even  to  the  most  prurient. 
Shall  we  except  poor  Maritornes  and  her  nocturnal 
adventure?  As  for  his  language,  certain  words 
are  used  by  Cervantes  which  our  grandfathers  used 
without  offence,  which  "  the  young  person "  will 
find  in  her  Bible,  if  she  is  permitted  to  look  there. 
Certain  more  delicate  -  minded  of  the  modern 
editors  and  translators  of  'Don  Quixote'  have, 
indeed,  softened  the  word,  or  turned  it  abont ;  but, 
after  all,  there  is  more  grossness  in  the  substitute 
than  in  the  simple  term  ;  and  is  it  to  be,  in  future, 
as  the  title  of  Ford's  tragedy  "  'Tis  pity  she 's  a— 
social  evil,  or  a  soiled  dove"?  Shall  our  Othellos 
be  instructed  to  cry  "  Villain,  be  sure  thou  prove 
my  wife  a —  one  of  the  demi-monde"? 

There  is  no  occasion  at  all,  I  maintain,  for  any 
purging  of  Cervan tea's  text;  and  I,  for  one  of  the 
nine  translators,  have  rendered,  or  tried  to  render, 
every  word  of  '  Don  Quixote '  by  its  simplest  and 
nearest  equivalent  ia  English.  H.  E.  WATTS. 


RICHARD  BOVET,  JOHN  AUBREY,  AND  MR. 
ANDREW  LANG.— From  Richard  Bovet's  ' Pandae- 
monium;  or,  the  Devil's  Cloyster,'  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  takes  for  his  purposes  in  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News  of  September  23  last  the  story  which 
Mr.  Bovet,  who  is  nothing  if  not  sensational,  en- 
titled '  The  Daemon  of  Spraiton.'  The  story  being 
ended,  Mr.  Lang  adds:  "Here  we  leave  Mr. 
Bovet  at  his  best,  with  an  undoubted  claim  to  the 
award  of  the  legendary  cake,  or  kettle,  the  prize 
of  a  spirited  invention."  This  should  be  scanned. 

Richard  Bovet's  '  Pandemonium '  was  pat  forth 
in  1684.  Somewhere  about  May  10, 1683,  a  letter 
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was  addressed  to  John  Aubrey,  Esq.,  at  Gresham 
College,  by  a  correspondent  of  his,  the  Key.  An- 
drew Pschal,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Chedzoy.  This 
letter  contained  the  transcription  of  another  letter 
which  the  Rev.  Andrew  had  received  the  previous 
week  from  a  learned  contemporary  of  his  at  Queens', 
Cambridge,  then  minister  at  Barnstaple,  wherein 
were  set  forth  certain  extraordinary  experiences 
which  had  lately  befallen  one  Francis  Fry,  servant 
to  Mr.  Philip  Furze,  of  Spreyton,  Devon.  It 
seems  pretty  clear,  from  a  collation  of  the  'Daemon 
with  this  story  that  was  sent  on  to  Aubrey,  that  the 
writer  of  the  first  must  have  had  the  latter  before 
him  when  he  wrote,  and  have  merely  amplified  and 
embellished  it,  here  and  there,  to  his  taste.  How 
he  got  hold  of  it  is  another  matter.  In  the  de- 
dication, dated  1696,  prefixed  to  the  first  edition 
of  the  '  Miscellanies,'  Aubrey  says  he  had  had  the 
papers  lying  by  him  for  several  years,  and  had  only 
digested  them  the  last  summer.  Mr.  Bovet  must 
have  "digested"  this  particular  paper  long  pre- 
viously. But  he  never  claimed  to  be  the  "  spirited 
inventor  ";  indeed,  he  honestly  mentions  a  "  Mr. 
0.,  the  Relator,"  presumably  the  Barnstaple  divine. 
To  "  Mr.  0.,"  if  to  any  one,  Mr.  Lang's  "  cake,  or 
kettle,"  ought  to  go.  W.  F.  WALLER. 

"  To  QUARREL." — Some  months  ago  I  registered 
the  transitive  use  of  this  word  as  a  Northern  curio- 
sity on  hearing  a  Newcastle  lass  say  that  she  had 
left  her  uncle  quarrelling  her  aunt.  Asked  for  her 
meaning,  she  said  " fighting" — which  astounded 
me — but  another  question  elicited  the  milder  ex- 
planation of  scolding.  Recently  I  found  examples 
of  the  same  use  in  Ben  Jonson's  '  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour/  II.  i.  118  (ed.  Wheatley)  :— 

They  would  say. ..that  I  had  quarrelled 
My  brother  purposely — 

and  in  Sir  R.  L'Estrange's  '  Visions  of  Quevedo,' 
Vis.  5  (ed.  1715,  p.  67):  "Now  the  Catchpole 
quarrels  the  Thief,  for  not  giving  him  a  snip  in  the 
last  Booty."  Mr.  Wheatley  has  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  annotate  the  word.  F.  ADAMS. 

PUBLIC  EXECUTION  OP  CRIMINALS.  —  The 
change  that  has  come  over  men's  minds  with 
regard  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  wit- 
nessing the  execution  of  criminals  is  worth  noting. 
At  the  beginning  of  our  century  it  was  the  opinion 
of  almost  every  one  that  these  sights  were  very  bene- 
ficial, because  they  tended  to  warn  those  with 
criminal  longings  what  might  be  their  own  fate. 
I  remember,  when  the  Bill  was  before  Parliament 
for  causing  executions  to  take  place  in  private, 
hearing  more  than  one  person  say  that  if  these 
great  public  warnings  were  withdrawn,  murders 
would  become  more  frequent.  Subsequent  ex- 
perience has  not  fulfilled  the  prophecy. 

So  firmly  was  it  impressed  on  the  popular 
mind  that  gazing  on  the  death-agony  of  felons 


was  a  wholesome  experience  for  the  young,  that  I 
know  of  instances  where  poor  unhappy  boys  have 
been  compelled  to  be  spectators  of  the  tragedy. 

The  late  Mr.  William  Sowerby,  senior,  of  MeH- 
singham  Hall,  a  gentleman  who  died  at  a  mature 
age  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  told  me  that 
when  he  was  at  school  at  Lincoln,  as  the  execution 
days  came  round,  a  whole  holiday  was  given,  so  as 
to  afford  the  boys  the  means  of  improving  their 
morals  by  gazing  on  the  hanging.  I  have  often 
mentioned  this  note  of  barbarism  in  conversation, 
and  have  sometimes  thought  that  those  who  heard 
me  were  under  the  impression  that  I  was  ro- 
mancing or  had  been  misinformed.  To-day  I  bave 
met  with  a  confirmation  of  the  statement.  Mr. 
Best,  in  his  'Personal  and  Literary  Memorials/ 
1829,  p.  263,  says  that  when  he  was  at  the  Lin- 
coln Grammar  School  the  master  "  dismissed  the 
boys  half  an  hour  before  noon,  that  they  might 
arrive  in  time  at  the  place  of  execution,  when  there 
was  a  man  to  be  hanged." 

Some  persons  have  a  strange  hankering  after 
sights  of  this  kind.  We  need  not  refer  to  past 
times.  I  met  a  gentleman  in  society  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  who  had  been  present  at  thirty- 
six  executions.  He  was  the  only  man  I  ever  met 
who  seriously  objected  to  the  death-penalty  being 
carried  out  in  private.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

"GREENAGE." — Possibly  it  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers  to  learn  that  the  uncommon  word 
"greenage"  is  sometimes  used  by  bowling-green 
clubs  as  a  coined  term  for  the  payment  of  ad- 
mission fee  on  to  the  green  by  non-subscribers.  I 
may  add  that  I  failed  to  find  the  word  in  question 
in  any  dictionary  excepting  in  the  newly  issued 
*  Century  Dictionary/  and  with  the  quotation  : 
"  The  dried  stalks  of  last  year's  vegetation,  which 
are  wonderfully  effective  in  toning  down  the 
dappled  greenage  of  the  living  leaves,"  from 
J.  G.  Wood's  '  Out  of  Doors. '  Probably  in  this 
latter  respect  the  word  is  of  American  origin. 
Any  additional  information  about  the  above  would 
be  interesting  to  W.  GARDINER. 

Harborne,  near  Birmingham. 

BENJAMIN  VICTOR  (DIED  1778),  DRAMATIC 
POET.— The  marriage,  by  licence,  of  Benjamin 
Victor,  bachelor,  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden 
(Genr.),  with  Mary  Rpoker,  of  St.  Bartholomew 
the  Less,  London,  spinster,  is  recorded  in  tl 
register  of  the  Charterhouse  Chapel,  London, 
under  date  July  3,  1722.  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

DUTCH  ARMS  IN  TRINITY  HOUSE  CHAPEL,  M 
END. — In  one  of  the  stained-glass  windows  of  t 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Trinity  House  almshoases 
at  Mile  End  there  is  a  shield  blazoned  Gules,  ar 
anchor  with  a  ring  argent,  impaling  Vert,  three 
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crescents  in  pale  or.  Beneath  the  shield  there  is 
a  very  faint  inscription  in  Dutch,  in  deciphering 
which  Mr.  C.  R.  B.  Barrett  had,  he  tells  us,  great 
difficulty.  From  what  he  publishes  on  p.  118  of 
his  '  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond,'  however, 
it  is  evident  that  the  arms  shown  on  the  shield  are 
not  intended  for  those  of  Ztchert,  but  for  those  of 
"Christoffel  van  den  Ank^r"  and  of  "  Meriken 
[?  Mijken,  i.e.,  Polly  in  English]  Michiel,  his  wife" 
(zijn  huisvrouw).  Probably  Van  Weleveld  and 
O'Kelly's  '  Armorial  Ge'ne'ral  des  Pays-Bas '  (La 
Haye,  1830)  contains  both  coats.  L.  L.  K. 

MARGARET  UEH  EVAN.  —  The  following  is 
extracted  from  a  magazine  a  century  old  : — 

"  Near  the  end  of  a  lake  which  Mr.  Pennant  describes 
among  the  romantic  scenes  of  Snowdon,  lived  a  cele- 
brated personage,  whom  he  was  disappointed  in  not  find- 
ing  at  home.  This  was  Margaret  Ueh  Evan  of  Penllyn, 
the  last  specimen  of  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  British 
fair.  This  extraordinary  female  was  the  greatest  hunter, 
shooter,  and  fisher  of  her  time.  She  kept  a  dozen,  at 
least,  of  dogs, — terriers,  greyhounds,  and  spaniels,  all 
excellent  in  their  kinds.  She  killed  more  foxes  in  one 
year  than  all  the  confederate  hunters  do  in  ten.  She 
rowed  stoutly  ar.d  was  Queen  of  the  Lake.  She  fiddled 
excellently,  and  knew  all  our  old  music.  Nor  did  she 
neglect  the  mechanic  arts,  for  she  was  a  good  joiner.  Not- 
withstanding she  was  seventy  years  of  age,  she  was  the 
best  wrestler  in  the  country,  and  few  young  men  dared  to 
try  a  fall  with  her.  Some  years  ago  she  had  a  maid  of 
congenial  qualities  ;  but '  Death,  the  mighty  hunter,'  at 
last  earthed  that  faithful  companion.  All  the  neighbour- 
ing bards  paid  their  addresses  to  Margaret,  and  celebrated 
her  praises  in  pure  British  verse." 

W.  WRIGHT. 

Westminster. 

TAXES,  1769.— 

"It  has  been  remarked  by  an  humourous  foreigner, 
that  in  England  the  people  are  taxed  in  the  morning  for 
the  Soap  that  washes  their  hands;  at  nine  for  the 
Coffee,  the  Tea,  and  the  Sugar  they  use  for  their  break- 
fast ;  at  noon  for  the  Starch  that  powders  their  hair  ; 
at  dinner  for  the  Salt  that  favours  their  meat ;  in  the 
evening  for  the  Porter  that  cheers  their  spirits  ;  all  day 
long  for  the  Light  that  enters  their  windows  ;  and  at 
night  for  the  Candles  that  light  them  to  bed."—'  Annual 
Register,'  1769,  p.  87. 

W.  P. 

[Sydney  Smith's  famous  presentation  of  the  same 
grievance  is,  of  course,  recalled.] 

HELICON.— In  the  'Shepherd's  Calendar'  are 
the  lines  :— 

And  eke  you  Virgins,  that  on  Parnasse  dwell, 
Whence  floweth  Helicon,  the  learned  well. 
Poets    less    learned    than    Spenser    have    called 
Helicon  a  fountain  or  well  ;  but  they  have  been 
supposed  to  be  wrong.     I  think  that  Spenser  must 
be  wrong,   though   he  is  not  often  so.     Surely 
Helicon  is  a  mountain  only  !     The  Castalian  spring 
was  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus.     The  Hippocrene 
and  Mount  Helicon  were  some  distance  away. 

E.  YARDLET. 


ORIEL  COLLEGE,  OXFORD.  —  The  following 
curious  note,  which  is  found  in  Bodl.  M3.  Raw- 
linson  D.  912,  f.  249,  gives  a  new  and  singular 
account  of  the  origin  both  of  the  name  of  this 
college  and  of  the  motto  used  by  the  University  : 

"Oriel  College,  so  called  from  the  motto  on  the  riga 
of  a  Spaniard's  house  who  taught  Hebrew  there  when 
the  college  was  founded,  •>&^"tt<>  Dew  illuminatio  M-ia, 
from  whence  the  University  motto  w*s  afterwards 
derived,  has  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  for  its  visitor,  not  only 
de  jure  communi,  but  by  the  special  appointment  of  th« 
charter  and  statutes;  so  that  this  college  is  nowfillaa 
into  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  the  present  Provoat  not  being 
really  and  lawfully  Provost,  a?  not  having  been  confirmed 
and  admitted,  or  canonically  placed  over  the  College  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  consequently  there  are  not  at 
present  any  lawful  fellows  or  members  of  the  College. 
This  College  in  the  charter  and  statutes  is  stiled  the 
House  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  by  the  first 
statute  is  perpetually  to  be  called  so ;  which  not  having 
been  done,  the  College  fell  to  [the]  Crown  in  K.  Jarnea 
I. 'a  time  for  a  misnomer,  and  a  fresh  charter  waa  then 
given  them  by  th*t  prince,  which  coat  about  300  pound*. 
The  story  of  the  Spaniard's  teaching  Hebrew  is  to  be  seen 
in  some  of  the  old  writings  belonging  still  to  Oriel  College. 
All  this  I  learned  fr-m  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Weeksy,  lat« 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  this  twenty -fifth  day  of  May, 
175^.  Witness  my  baud,  John  Swinton,  M.A,,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxon." 

This  note  follows  a  short  one  respecting  Balliol 
College  :— 

"  Balliol  College  is  dejure  communi  [by  common  law] 
under  the  visitation  of  the  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  having 
been  expres'y  reserved  to  the  Bp.  of  Lincoln  when  the 
bishoprick  of  Oxford  was  taken  out  of  that  of  Lincoln ;  and 
therefore  the  College  is  forfeited  to  the  Crown  by  chasing 
another  visitor,  who  confirmed  and  admitted  Dr.  Leigh, 
the  present  Master." 

Swinton  was  afterwards  Keeper  of  the  University 
Archives,  and  died  in  1777.  Mention  of  the  Spani- 
ard's house  is  found  in  Wood,  but  only  (with  refer- 
ences subjoined  to  the  college  archives)  to  the  effect 
that  Edward  III.  gave  a  large  messuage,  commonly 
called  and  written  La  Oriole,  in  1327,  to  which 
11  Mr.  James,  of  Spain,  clerk,"  released  all  his 
right.  Of  the  origin  of  the  name  Hearne  says,  in 
some  Oxford  notes  communicated  by  him  to  Raw- 
linson  (Rawl.  MS.  0.  867,  f.  55)  :— 

"  Some  think  Orial  College  was  so  called  corruptly  for 
A  ul-Royal  College  [ !].  See  Mr.  Somner'a  '  Antiquities 
of  Cant.,'  p.  205,  ed.  vet.  In  Da  Fresne's  '  Glossary,' 
mediae  et  injirnce  Latmitatit,  it  is  noted  that  Oriel  is  a 
middle-ag'd  word,  and  that  it  signifies  a  passage.  "Tw 
not  therefore  unlikely  but  that  this  College  might  bo 
call'd  eo  from  thence,  since  'tis  certain  that,  before  the 
present  new  building  waa  erected,  in  former  times  htre 
was  a  large  open  passage,  which  they  called  Tht  O'ial, 
just  as  they  call  the  passage  by  Jesua  and  Exeier  col- 
leges The  Turl " 

(But  the  Turl  was  probably  BO  named  from  the 
house  of  a  leading  citizen  Torald,  which  stood 
tbere.)  Other  equally  fanciful  derivations  have 
been  suggested,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  extra- 
vagant is  the  one  mentioned  by  Ingram,  that  it  is 
an  abbreviation  of  the  word  Oratoriolum!  Beside 
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these  suggestions,  Swinton's  account  seems  by  far 
the  most  plausible,  and  one  would  hope  that  it 
may  be  capable  of  verification  from  the  archives  of 
the  college.  W.  D.  MACRAT. 

How  DID  SHAKSPEARE  DIE?  — The  earliest 
tradition  concerning  the  cause  of  Shakespeare's 
death  is  the  following  sentence,  written  forty-six 
years  after  the  event  by  Mr.  Ward,  then  newly 
come  to  Stratford  as  vicar  :  "  Shakespeare,  Dray- 
ton,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  mery  meeting,  and  it 
seems  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakespeare  died  of  a 
feavour  there  contracted."  The  vicar  adds,  "  Re- 
member to  peruse  Shakespeare's  plays  and  bee 
yersed  in  them  that  I  may  not  bee  ignorant  in 
that  matter."  Mr.  Ward,  who  had  come  into  the 
parish  that  year,  no  doubt  chronicled  prevalent 
local  gossip,  which  we  may  well  believe  truthful  in 
reporting  that  the  poet's  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
fever.  But  that  the  fever  was  occasioned  by  hard 
drinking  is  not  so  likely,  though  in  that  age  it  was 
customary,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of 
signatures,  to  ascribe  inflammatory  diseases  to  hot 
liquors.  But  what  physician  does  not  now  class 
this  notion  among  vulgar  errors  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  proved  that 
Shakespeare's  surroundings  were  a  hotbed  of 
fever  germs.  Chapel  Lane,  which  ran  alongside 
his  house  and  grounds,  was  a  hog- wallow,  a  fetid 
ditch  and  open  receptacle  of  sewerage  and  filth. 
It  was  surface-water  from  such  a  locality  which 
fed  the  well  that  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
the  back-court  of  the  poet's  house,  the  same  house 
in  which  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hall,  was  some  years 
after  brought  into  the  jaws  of  death  by  a  deadly 
fever.  Shakespeare  is  believed  by  Phillipps  to 
have  protested — though  unsuccessfully — against 
the  building  of  a  piggery  directly  opposite  his  back- 
court.  Thus  he  became  himself  the  victim  of 
Caliban's  curse  (penned  on  that  very  spot) : — 

All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 

From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him 

By  inch-meal  a  disease. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  clear  that  bad  air  and 
bad  water  were  far  more  fatal  than  good  liquor. 
Moreover,  the  story  of  a  drinking  bout  with  con- 
temporary poets  was  naturally  made  up  to  account 
for  the  fever.  No  allusion  to  it  occurs  in  the 
writings  of  Jonson  and  Drayton.  Jonson  was 
then  carefully  revising  his  works,  which  he  pub- 
lished that  same  year,  and  so  must  have  been  too 
busy  to  leave  London.  Drayton,  though  born  in 
the  same  county  with  Shakespeare,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  living  there  in  1616.  Nor  is  there 
any  trace  of  his  meeting  the  dramatist  at  all,  unless 
at  the  Stratford  carouse.  Besides,  he  is  described 
as  an  abstemious  man.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
one  is  doubly  disposed  to  hold  with  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  that  the  cause  of  Shakespeare's  malady, 
then  attributed  to  undue  festivity,  would  now  be 


readily  discernible  in  the  wretched  sanitary  con- 
ditions surrounding  his  residence. 

JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 
Madison,  Wia.,  U.S. 

SOME  HISTORIC  WATCHES.— Under  this  head- 
ing the  following  appeared  recently  in  a  local 
journal : — 

"  At  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  some  historic  watches 
are  exhibited.    Oliver  Cromwell's  watch  is  an  alarm 
timepiece  is  a  big  silver  case  one  and  a  half  inches  thick 
engraved  in  fine  checks.    The  back  opens  with  a  hinge 
nearly  an  inch  long,  and  the  face  has  Roman  figures,  and 
Cromwell's  name  is  engraved  in  the  centre.    The  date  is 
1648,  and  the  maker  Bockel,  of  London.    John  Milton's 
watch  has  a  small  oval  silver  case,  and  raised  points  on 
the  dial  by  which  the  blind  bard  told  the  time.    An 
astronomical  watch  in  shell  enamelled  case,  with  big 
round  open  face,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  carried 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.    A  curious  watch  is  in  three  metal 
cases,  open  face,  \vith  bright  picture  landscape,  dated 
1771,  and  made  in   Kilmarnock,  Scotland.    This  was 
Robert  Burns's  watch.    The  smallest  watch  in  the  cd- 
lection  was  carried  by  the  ill-fated  Lady  Jane  Grey.    It 
is  an  open-face  silver  case,  with  enamelled   dial,  and 
about  the  circumference  of  a  coin  dollar.    Near  it  is 
Queen  Elizabeth's  watch — a  large,  round  case  of  metal 
and  blue  enamel.    Both  are  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  first  of  Swiss  make,  the  other  made  by  Jenbi,  of 
Paris.    These  are  the  only  watches  carried  by  women  in 
the  collection.     Another  royal  watch  belonged  to  James 
I.    It  is  of  English  make,  dated  1610,  and  is  as  thick  as 
three  modern  watches.    The  case  is  of  gold,  finely  en- 
graved, and  the  figures  on  the  dial  are  set  on  a  line  of 
silver.    The  plainest  watch  in  the  collection  was  John 
Bunyan's  timepiece.   It  is  a  big  silver,  open-faced  watch, 
with  second  hands  set  on  a  plate.    This  also  is  of  English 
make,  by  Fitter,  of  London,  and  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
A  beautiful  shell-case,  silver-mounted  watch,  dated  1656, 
was  carried  by  William  of  Orange.    Lord  Nelson's  watch, 
which  he  himself  presented  to  Captain  Rose,  of  the 
Victory,  has  a  large  silver  case,  with  the  figures  almost 
at  the  centre  of  the  dial.    It  is  of  French  manufacture, 
by  Delornie,  of  Paris.    Besides  the  historical  watches 
there  are  600  antique  watches,  not  less  curious,  of  the 
early  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.    The  larger 
number  are  of  English  make,  others  equally  of  Swiss  and 
French,  while  less  than  a  dozen  are  Dutch,  three  or  four 
German,  two  made  in  Dublin,  and  one  in  Vienna.    They 
include  rare  cases,  some  set  with  turquoises,  some  with 
rubies,  others  English  enamelled  and  English  repousse, 
22  carat;  silver  and  copper  enamelled;  silver,  pinch- 
beck and  shagreen ;  metal,  and  silver,  and  shell.    '. 
works  show  even  greater  variety.    One  of  these  watches 
has  the  inscription  inside  the  case  :  '  Louis  XIV.,  mort 
en  MVCCXV.'     It  is   a  verge,  seventeenth  century, 
French  make.    But  one  watch  in  the  whole  number  ia 
authenticated  as  made  by  a  woman — Anne  Dunlop,  of 
London.    It  is  a  curious  timepiece,  of  seventeenth  cen- 
tury date,  in  a  leather  case,  with  enamelled  dial.    One 
of  the  most  beautiful  watches  is  an  English  chronometer, 
of  eighteenth  century  date,  said  to  have  belonged  to  th 
King  of  Spain.    The  gold  case  is  in  the  form  of  a  pear, 
exquisitely  enamelled,  with  a  bouquet  of  bright  flower 
on  dark  red  colour.    A  grim  conceit  is  an  early  sever 
teenth  century  watch,  in  a  silver  case,  in  the  form  ol 
skull,  and  on  the  dial  an  engraving  of  the  '  Day  of  Judg- 
ment.'   The  maker  is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  tc 
of  French  manufacture.   Among  these  antique  curiositie 
is  a  cylinder  musical  watch,  and  a  large  horizontal  or;e 
quarter  repeater,  with  hand-painted  marine  picture  o 
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the  dial,  representing  ships  in  the  distance,  and  near  th 
shore  Neptune  in  a  shell  sporting  with  nymphs.  Aroun 
the  rim  of  the  dial  are  the  words—'  Comercio  Felicida 
Mundo.'  " 

J.  B.  S. 
Manchester. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  informatio: 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  thei 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  th 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

'ALUMNI  CANTABRIGIENSES,  1443-1893.'— As 
an  old  contributor  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  I  shall  be  gratefu 
to  its  readers  for  any  information  respecting  on 
Cambridge  men  likely  to  prove  useful  for  thi 
purpose  of  annotating  this  magnum  opus.  Thii 
should  be  forwarded  direct  to  me  as  below.  The 
clergy  may  be  especially  helpful  with  particulars 
of  the  university  career,  the  dates  pf  institution, 
induction,  death,  burial,  &c.,  of  their  predecessors 
in  their  respective  livings,  and  with  extracts  from 
parish  registers  and  monumental  inscriptions  relat- 
ing to  the  same  or  to  any  other  Cambridge  alumni. 
From  the  admission  registers  and  other  records  ol 
our  great  public  and  the  grammar  schools,  as  well 
as  from  private  genealogies  and  family  notes,  much 
help  can  also  be  afforded.  I  am  at  present  more 
particularly  engaged  in  annotating  the  names  oi 
Christ's,  St.  John's,  Sidney,  Pembroke,  Peterhouse, 
and  Magdalene  men,  but  am  equally  interested  in 
those  of  the  other  colleges,  which  will  be  likewise 
dealt  with  in  due  course.  W.  J.  HARVEY. 

Heathell,  Melbourne  Grove,  Champion  Hill,  S.E. 

CAPT.  ROBERT  ADAMS  (OB.  1626?).— I  should 
feel  extremely  obliged  for  any  information,  genea- 
logical or  biographical,  regarding  Capt.  Robert 
Adams,  who  figures  in  the  'Cal.  S.  P.,  Colonial' 
(Eist  Indies,  1617-21)  as  a  commander  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  commanding 
the  Bull,  1617-20,  and  acting  latterly  as  "com- 
mander and  admiral"  of  the  fleet  in  the  East 
Indies.  Was  he  the  same  man  with  the  Robert 
Adams  who  was  sometime  Master  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  Trinity  House,  and  died  in  1626  ? 
In  the  possession  of  this  corporation  are  two  very 
beautiful  loving-cups,  one  presented  by  Sir  Samuel 
Argall,  Knt.,  an  Elder  Brother,  and  the  other 
bearing  the  inscription  "  The  gift  of  Robert  Adams 
Maister  of  the  Trinity  House  deceased  1626." 

r.  Barrett  ('  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond ') 
gives  illustrations  of  these  cups,  and  states  that 

e  latter  was  given  by  Capt.  Robert  Adams.  He, 
owever,  knows  nothing  further  about  Adams, 

no,  he  informs  me,  must  not  of  necessity  have 
been  a  naval  commander.  BEAULIEU. 

THE  "  FALCON  INN."— In  looking  over  the  first 

volume  of  Mr.  Wheatley's  admirable  new  edition 

Pepys's    'Diary,'  I  find    that    on    Feb.    25, 


1659/60,  the  diarist  went  to  Cambridge,  wherelhe 
put  up  at  the  "  Falcon  "  in  the  Petty  Cury.  Some 
months  ago  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  this  old  inn, 
now  hastening  to  decay,  and  sketched  the  yard 
with  its  quaint  galleries.  The  front  facing  the 
street  has  lately  been  rebuilt,  and  what  remains  is 
mostly  let  off  in  tenements,  no  part  now  serving 
its  original  purpose.  So  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
no  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  Cambridge  guide- 
books ;  but  no  doubt  it  has  a  history,  and  an  inter- 
esting one.  ^  Would  some  one  kindly  supply  me 
with  a  little  information  about  this  ancient  hostelry 
before  all  vestiges  of  it  have  disappeared  ?  None 
of  the  Cambridge  photographers  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  photograph  the  building. 

PHILIP  NORMAN. 

FRENCH  LOVE  FOB  PARIS.— I  am  anxious  to 
find  the  author  referred  to  by  Longfellow  ('  Hy- 
perion ')  in  the  following  quotation : — 

"  Some  one  has  said,  with  a  great  deal  of  truth,  that 
khe  gentry  of  France  rush  into  Paris  to  escape  from 
ennui,  as,  in  the  noble  days  of  chivalry,  the  defenceless 
inhabitants  of  the  champaign  fled  into  the  castles  at  the 
approach  of  some  plundering  knight  or  lawless  baron, 
'orsaking  the  inspired  twilight  of  their  native  groves  for 
he  luxurious  shades  of  the  royal  gardens." 

F.  S.  ELLIS. 

BRETTELL  AND  FAUCONBERG.— At  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  on  Aug.  13, 1761,  John  Brettell, 
i  miner,  was  married  (with  the  consent  of  his 
'ather,  James  Brettell)  to  Charlotta  Bellasis  Fau- 
conberg,  spinster,  and  the  marriage  was  witnessed 
by  James  Brettell  and  Lucy  Brettell.  Who  was 
his  lady  ?  And  in  what  way  (if  any)  was  her 
husband  related  to  John  Brettell,  who  at  that 
late  was  Secretary  to  the  Stamp  Office,  and  is 
tated  to  have  married,  in  1755,  "  Miss  Hawley, 
daughter  to  Lord  Hawley  "  ?  (Gent.  Mag.,  1755.) 

H.  S.  G. 

GREENE  FAMILY.— Is  there  any  family  of  this 
ame  in  the  present  day  who  can  show  their 
escent  from  the  Greenes  of  Green's  Norton,  in 
Northamptonshire  ?  There  are  several  who  claim 

be  descended  from  this  old  knightly  family. 

INQUIRER. 

:l  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD." — We  have 
11  heard  of  the  "  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World." 
Slmes's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts '  gives  the 
ollowing  list  of  them  as  most  approved  by  anti- 
uaries  :  1.  Walls  of  Babylon.  2.  Hanging  gar- 
ens  of  same,  supported  on  pillars.  3.  Pyramids 
f  Egypt.  4.  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  5.  Temple  of 
)iana  of  Ephesus.  6.  Statue  of  Jupiter  Olympias 
y  Phidias.  7.  Tomb  of  Mausolus.  All  of  classic 
ntiquity.  But  the  above  excellent  work, 
sually  so  full  of  authorities,  here  gives  none. 
ut  who  is  the  author  of  this  selection  ?  When 
as  it  first  made  ?  Where  does  it  first  appear  ? 
'he  words  "  most  approved  "  show  the  want  of  a 
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general  consent.  I  have  heard  of  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa  being  substituted,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  eay  why.  If  it  be  because  it  is  so  far  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  it  shares  that  with  others  in 
Italy,  particularly  the  Tower  of  Garisenda,  in 
Bologna.  And  to  class  it  with  the  Temple  of 
Ephesus  and  others  is  somewhat  ludicrous. 

Why,  one  may  ask,  is  the  Parthenon,  with  the 
Chry a- elephantine  Statue  by  Phidias,  and  other 
glorious  works  of  that  great  sculptor,  fragments  of 
which  adorn  our  museum,  omitted,  or  the  Colos- 
seum, with  its  capacity  of  seating  80,000  spectators? 
— and,  indeed,  one  might  add  to  the  list. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  the  author,  whoever  he 
may  be,  was  influenced  by  the  craze  for  the  number 
seven  ?— as  we  get  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christen- 
dom, the  Seven  Sages,  the  Seven  Ages  of  Man,  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,  the  Seven  Christian  Virtues,&c. 
Who  is  the  genius  who  has  taken  upon  himself 
to  decide  upon  the  number,  and  to  select  the 
objects  ?  Perhaps  some  distinguished  member  of 
the  School  Board  will  enlighten  my  ignorance. 

J.  G.  WALLER,  F.S.A. 
68,  Bolsover  Street,  W. 

UNDERGROUND  REMAINS  AT  ALCESTER.  — 
Dominic,  prior  of  Evesham  (c.  1125),  writing  the 
'Life  of  S.  Egwin,'  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
founder  and  abbot  of  Evesham  Abbey  (d.  717), 
U-lls  how  the  saint  attempted  to  convert  the  smiths 
#ho  wrought  iron  in  the  royal  forest  at  Alcester, 
in  Warwickshire.  They  refused  to  hear  him,  and 
drowned  his  preaching  with  the  noise  of  their 
hammers  and  anvils.  The  saint  thereupon  cursed 
the  place,  and  the  earth  swallowed  it  up  (castrum 
ipsum) ;  and  to-day,  says  the  writer,  when  they 
lay  the  foundations  of  new  houses,  they  find  ancient 
buildings.  The  curse,  he  says,  has  lasted  for  more 
than  500  years,  for  never  since  has  any  smith  been 
able  to  exercise  his  art  in  Alcester  ('  Chron.  Abb. 
de  Evesham, '  p.  26). 

Caxton,  1485,  citing  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
King  Arthur,  writes  : — 

"  Yet  of  record  remaineth  in  witness  of  him  in  Wales, 
io  the  town  of  Oamelot,  the  great  stones  and  the  mar- 
vellous works  of  iron  lying  under  the  ground,  and  royal 
vault*,  which  divers  now  have  seen." — '  Prologue  to 
Prince  Arthur '  (ed.  1816). 

Has  anything  been  seen  in  modern  times  of  any  of 
these  ancient  buildings  or  primitive  ironworks  1 

W.  C.  B. 

HERALDIC.— Can  an  only  son  of  an  heiress 
ignore  his  paternal  coat,  and  use  the  arms  and 
crest  of  his  mother's  family,  without  change  of 
name  ?  Would  it  be  correct  according  to  the  law 
of  arms  ?  Z. 

THE  STANDISH  FAMILY.— In  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  I  find  an  entry  stating  that  Mr.  Richard 
Blandish  was  appointed  surveyor  of  houses  for  the 
county  of  Esaex  in  January,  1734.  Will  any 


reader  kindly  supply  me  with  information  on 
these  points  ? — (1)  How  long  he  held  the  appoint- 
ment ;  (2)  where  he  resided  ;  and  (3)  into  what 
family  he  married.  T.  J.  B. 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT.— What  are  the  complete 
and  correct  lines  shouted  by  the  beys  on  Guy 
Faux  Day  ?  They  begin  "  Please  to  remember/1 
and  end  with  something  about  "A  stick  and  a 
stake  for  King  George's  sake."  "George"  should 
be  "James,"  I  fancy.  THORNFIELD. 

[The  opening  stanza  used  to  be  :— 
Please  to  remember 
The  fifth  of  November, 

Gunpowder  treason  and  plot ; 
I  see  no  reason 
Why  gunpowder  treason 
Should  ever  be  forgot.] 

SMITH,  OF  LARKBEAB,  DEVON.— Sir  Nicholas 
Smith,  of  Larkbear,  Devon,  left  five  sons,  Nicholas, 
George,  John,  Edward,  and  Ralph.  Where  can  I 
find  the  continuation  of  these  descents,  which  end 
the  pedigree  in  '  Visitation  of  Devon,  1620'? 

Mrs.  Delany  (who  was  a  relation  of  the  Smiths 
through  the  Bevill  Granvilles),  in  her  letter?,  calls 
Mrs.  Monk,  sister  of  Sir  Nicholas  Smith,  his 
"  sister  and  heir "  (or  coheir),  which  cannot  be 
correct  unless  all  these  sons  died. 

I  find  no  particulars  of  them,  but  believe  a 
family  were  descended  from  one  of  them  and 
settled  in  London.  I  am  searching  for  the  link 
which  is  likely  to  connect  them  with  those  of 
Devon.  B.  FLORENCE  SCARLETT. 

ANTIGONE  PLANTAGENET. — She  was  the  natu- 
ral daughter  of  Humphrey  Plantagenet,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  wife  to  Henry  Grey,  Earl  of 
Tankerville.  Who  was  her  mother  ?  Am  I  wrong 
in  supposing  that  this  mother  was  the  Lady 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Reginald,  Lord  Cobham? 
My  reason  for  thinking  so  is  that  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  Eleanor  was  the  "  concubine  "  of  the 
duke. 

'THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  JACOBITE  EXILE.'— In 
which  volume  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  works  is  this 
poem  to  be  found  ?  BALLIOL. 

"  DUKE  OF  NORMANDY." — Somewhere  between 
1840  and  1850  (probably  about  1845)  there  was  a 
curious  shooting  affray  at  Mulgrave  House,  Fol- 
ham,  the  intended  victim  (who  was,  fortunately, 
not  hurt)  being  the  "Duke  of  Normandy,"  the 
soi-disant  Louis  XVII.,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  murdered  in  the  Temple.     The  police  were 
called  in,  but  I  believe  the  matter  went  no  furthi 
I  am  told  there  was  a  report  of  the  affair  in  the 
Times,  but  I  have  failed  to  find  it.     I  shall 
grateful  for  any  details,  or  for  any  references  to  th 
occurrence  in  contemporary  literature. 

CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 
49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 
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NORMAN  DOORWAY.  — Over  the  side  doorway  o 
the  shop  at  the  corner  of  Anne  Street  (York  Road 
is  a  fine  and  well  preserved  specimen  of  a  dog 
tooth  Norman    doorway   with  interlacing  work 
similar  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  gate-house 
Bristol  Cathedral.   Above  the  arch  two  angels  sup- 
port a  lozenge  charged  with  the  fleur-de-lys  (ok 
France)  and  the   three  leopards   in  quartering 
Can  any  of  your  readers  give  information  as  to  its 
belongings?  E.  EDMONDS. 

"BEAKS."— Police  court  magistrates  are  vul 
garly  called  "beaks."  In  ancient  Home  th< 
rostrum  in  the  Forum  was  adorned  with  the  beaks 
or  heads,  of  ships  taken  in  war.  Chambera's  '  Die 
tionary'  gives  "Latin,  rodo,  rosum,  to  gnaw — 
literally,  'the  beak.'"  As  magistrates  dispense 
justice  from  a  seat  on  the  rostrum,  is  it  possible 
that  this  ancient  Roman  custom  explains  their 
vulgar  title ;  or  is  it  only  an  accident :J  coincidence 

JOHN  GIBSON. 

PAMPHLET. — Who  wrote  the  pamphlet,  pub- 
liahed  in  1638,  in  small  4to.,  of  which  this  is  the 
title  ?— 

"  The  trial  of  the  English  Liturgie,  or  A  copy  of  a 
letter,  wherin  several  Exceptions  and  Arguments  against 
the  imposition  and  use  of  the  Service  Book  ia  the  Eng- 
lish Churches  are  set  forth  and  discussed.  Written  by  a 
Reverend  Divine,  to  his  Christian  friend  for  hia  private 
Satisfaction  in  this  particular.  And  now  published  for 
public  good.  Printed  in  the  year  1638." 

W.  H.  T. 

KEBLE'S  'CHRISTIAN  YEAR':  'THE  RPDBREAST.' 
—In  the  '  Christian  Year/  poem  for  the  twenty- 
first  Sunday  after  Trinity,  Keble  gives,  in  a  note, 
two  stanzas  addressed  '  To  the  Redbreast/  which 
were  composed,  he  tells  us,  by  a  friend,  and  from 
one  of  which  he  adopts  into  his  poem  the  expres- 
sion "calm  decay"  applied  to  the  season  of  the 
year.  Is  it  known  who  was  the  author  of  the  lines 
in  question  I  If  his  name  was  suppressed  at  the 
time  by  his  own  wish,  there  can  be  no  reason 
now,  more  than  sixty-six  years  after  the  publication 
of  the  '  Christian  Year '  itself,  why  it  should  not  be 
made  known.  The  lines  are  very  beautiful,  and 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  more  must  have 
proceeded  from  the  same  pen.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

"NEW  CHURCH,"  WESTMINSTER. —  Herbert 
Palmer,  the  Puritan,  was  appointed,  about  1644, 
;o  the  "  New  Church,"  Westminster,  and  is  said  to 
lave  been  buried  in  this  church  in  1647.  What 
s  the  present  name,  or  present  representative,  of  the 
wilding  in  question  ?  V.H.I.L.I.C.I.V. 

i  PENNY.— Prof.  Ridgeway,  in  his  scholarly  book 
The  Origin  of  Metallic  Currency  and  Weight 
standards'  (1892),  says  that  "penny"  (Ger. 
'fmnig)  is  generally  understood  to  be  derived 
rom  the  Latin  pecunia  (p.  64) ;  I  suppose  by  some 


metathesis  like  penucia.  What  etymologist  of 
repute  holds  this  opinion  ?  It  is  true  that  in  early 
Plantagenet  times  "money"  (nummus)  and 
"penny"  (denarius)  were  used  interchangeably 
(H.  Hall's  '  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer,'  p.  38), 
but  I  should  like  to  know  what  ground  exists  for 
Prof.  Ridgeway's  assertion. 

A.  SMYTH  PALMER,  D.D. 
Woodford. 

THE  RAINBOW. — "Tradunt  sancti  quod  per  rl 
annos  ante  judicium  non  videbitur  arcus"  (Hig- 
den,  'Polychronicon,'ii.  238,  Rolls  Series,  No.  41). 
Can  any  one  kindly  supply  me  with  passages 
from  the  writings  of  the  fathers  which  refer  to 
this  belief  about  the  rainbow  ? 

A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 


MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT. 
(8th  S.  iii.  88,  173,  496;  iv.  136,  269.) 
Individual  representatives  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  described  as  u  Members"  as  early  as  the 
earliest  days  of  Elizabeth,  for,  according  to  D'Ewes 
('Journals  of  all  the  Parliaments  during  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,'  p.  15),  Sir  Thomas  Gargrave, 
as  Speaker-elect,  pleaded,  in  January,  1558/9,  that 
"  there  were  many  Members  in  that  House  more 
worthy  of  the  honour";  while  on  October  1,  1566, 
the  opening  day  of  the  session,  after  the  reading 
of  a  commission  from  Elizabeth,  empowering  the 
choosing  of  a  new  Speaker, 

the  Knights,  Citizens  and  Burgesses,  and  Baron* 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  departed  into  their  own 
House  ;  where  Sir  Edward  Rogers,  Knight,  Comptroller 
of  her  Majesties  Hou-hold,  declared  unto  them,  that 
for  as  much  as  Richard  Onslow  Esq ;  her  Majesties 
Sollicitor  General,  was  a  Member  of  their  said  House, 

being  Elected  a  Burgess  for  the  Borough  of in  the 

County  of  Sussex,  they  would  use  some  means  to  have 
him  restored  unto  them  (who  as  yet  attended  in  the 
Upper  House)  to  join  with  them  in  their  Election  of  a 
Speaker."— Ibid.,  p.  121. 

Onslow  was  "  adjudged  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
Bouse,"  and  was  elected  Speaker ;  and  the  word 
"  member"  was  subsequently  used  with  some 

requency,  as,  for  instance,  on  April  5,  1571, 
when  certain  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple 

were  by  this  House  committed  to  the  Serjeants  Ward, 
until  further  order  should  te  taken  with  them,  for  that 
:hey  presumed  to  enter  into  this  House,  and  were  no 
Members  of  the  same,  as  themselves  at  the  Bar  con- 
fessed."— Ibid.,  p.  156. 

But  the  exact  phrase  "Member  of  Parliament" 
s  still  to  seek.  We  find  "  Lords  of  Parliament  " 
n  an  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  date  of 
April  5,  1593  (Ibid.,  p.  463);  and,  singularly 
enough,  it  had  been  discussed  in  the  Commons  a 
very  few  days  previously  "how  far  an  Outlawed 
man  may  be  a  Burgess  of  the  Parliament,''  a 
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phrase  used  in  debate  with  the  alternative  "Member 
of  this  House  "  (Ibid.,  p.  514).  I  am,  therefore, 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  at  this  period 
that  the  two  phrases  last  quoted,  and  bearing 
the  same  meaning,  began  to  be  amalgamated  as 
"  Member  of  Parliament."  They  were  still  sepa- 
rate, it  is  true,  in  November,  1601,  when,  "  after 
some  dispute,  an  antient  Member  of  this  House 
shewed  divers  Precedents  how  that  the  minds  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  ought  to  be  freed  as 
well  as  their  bodies,"  and  "it  grew  to  a  question, 
whether  a  Burgess  of  a  Parliament*  may  be 
served  with  a  Subpoena  ad  testificandum  "  (Ibid., 
p.  637);  but,  as  I  have  already  shown,  "  Member 
of  Parliament,"  as  applied  to  persons,  and  not  to 
portions  of  the  whole  legislative  body,  was  used  in 
1604.  It  was  not,  however,  employed  by  William 
Morice,  the  member  for  Beaumaris,  who  com- 
plained to  the  Commons  in  the  month  last  men- 
tioned that,  on  his  way  to  London,  his  servant 
had  been  arrested  at  Shrewsbury,  though  "he 
told  the  Serjeant  that  he  was  of  the  Parliament- 
House"  (Ibid.,  p.  643). 

The  euphuism  as  to  "the  body  and  the 
members/'  to  which  I  have  already  drawn  atten- 
tion, seems  to  have  become  popular  with  our 
Parliament  men  of  Elizabethan  times.  Speaker 
Cooke,  in  April,  1593,  told  the  Commons  that 
any  writ  of  error  in  relation  to  Parliament  must 
be  returned  "to  the  whole  House,  and  chiefly 
then  to  the  Upper  House,  for  we  are  but  a  limb 
of  the  House"  ;  and  again,  "of  that  [the  Upper] 
House  we  are  but  a  Limb  "  (Ibid.,  pp.  515-6).  In 
a  debate  of  November,  1601,  upon  the  proposed 
issue  of  a  new  writ,  "  Mr.  Wiseman  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  stood  up  and  shewed  the  necessity  of  having 
all  our  Members,  because  otherwise  the  Body  is 
but  maimed"  (Ibid.,  p.  625).  In  the  following 
month  it  was  urged  by  Sir  George  Moore  that 
"this  House  is  but  part,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Parliament"  (Ibid.,  p.  672);  but  a  few  days  later 
the  more  modern  idea  was  conveyed  in  the  con- 
tention of  "  Mr.  Brown  the  Lawyer  "  that  a  repre- 
sentative ought  not  to  have  to  answer  at  the  bar 
for  any  speech  in  the  House,  because  "  we  are  all 
Members  of  one  Body,  and  one  cannot  judge  of 
another"  (Ibid.,  p.  676).  The  earlier  idea  was 
reverted  to  some  days  afterwards  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Cecil,  when  he  told  the  House  of  Lords  that 

"  it  ia  not  unknown  of  your  Lordships  that  we  be  al 
Members  of  one  Body,  and  as  we  cannot  be  without  your 

Lordships,  so  your  Lordships  cannot  be  without  us 

And  your  Lordships  shall  find  us  ever  ready  in  all  dutifu 
Service  as  coadj  iting  Members  of  one  United  Body  the 
Hou3e  of  Parliament."— Ibid.,  p.  679. 

This  was  the  period,  however,  when  the  modern 
use  was  obviously  in  process  of  development.    I 


*  "  A  Knight  of  the  Parliament  coming  towards  the 
Parliament"  is  contemporaneously  referred  to  (Ibid. 
p.  656). 


was  in  a  note  of  D'Ewes  (penned  probably  in  or 
,bout  1630)  thit,  in  regard  to  some  proceedings 
>f  1601,  the  term  "Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons"  is  used  (Ibid.,  p.  625);  but  it  appears 
;o  be  a  contemporary  reference  of  1601,  when  one 
Christopher  Kennell,  who  had  served  a  legislator 
with  a  subpoena,  pleaded  at  the  bar  that,  although 
10  himself  had  been  "sometimes  (though  un- 
worthily) a  Member  of  this  House,"  he  knew  not 
that  the  other  "  was  of  this  House  of  Parliament  " 
Ibid.,  p.  656).  It  is  easy  thus  to  see  how  the 
amalgamation  of  the  phrases,  which  has  now 
Decorne  permanent,  was  then  in  progress. 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

"The  sovereign  cannot  be  an  estate  by  him- 
self," C.  K.  M.  tells  us.  Dr.  Cpbham  Brewer,  in 
ais  '  Phrase  and  Fable,'  treats  it  as  a  mistake  to 
take  king,  lord?,  and  commons  as  being  the  three 
estates.  The  best  authorities  are  on  the  side  of 
Dr.  Brewer,  and  consider  the  three  estates  to  be 
clergy  (i.  e.,  spiritual  lords),  temporal  lords, 
and  commons.  The  States  -  General  of  France 
certainly  did  contain  three  orders  :  clergy,  noble- 
men, and  commons.  And  when  again  convened 
by  the  wretched  Louis  XVI.  there  were  308  eccle- 
siastics, 285  nobles,  and  621  deputies,  the  deputies 
constituting  the  tiers  etat*  This  establishes  what 
the  three  estates  were  in  France,  but  when  you  come 
to  particulars  in  England  the  account  grows  much 
less  clear.  The  *  Penny  Cyclopaedia,'  s.  v.  "  Parlia- 
ment," talks  of  the"  distribution  of  power  between 
king,  lords,  and  commons,7'  showing  that  the 
writer  considered  that  to  be  the  triplicity  in 
question.  Under  the  word  "  Parliament  "  Webster 
says  that  the  three  estates  are  the  spiritual  lords, 
the  lords  temporal,  and  the  common?,  but  he  adds 
that  the  king  may  be  considered  as  a  constituent 
branch  of  Parliament,  so  that  three  estates  become 
four. 

When  Webster  defines  the  word  "  estate"  he 
says  "  the  State  ;  the  general  body  politic  ;  the 
commonwealth."  He  then  says  "One  of  the 
ranks  or  classes  of  men  which  are  considered  as 
constituting  the  State  ;  as  the  crown,  the  lords,  or 
the  commons  ;  or  the  lords,  the  clergy,  and  the 
people."  Myself,  I  think  this  a  sounder  inter- 
pretation of  language  than  all  that  the  lawyeri 
have  said  about  it.  I  wish  C.  R.  M.  would  quote 
some  of  the  words  of  Hallam's  note  to  which  he 
refers,  as  my  edition  is  of  1835,  and  I  find  nothing 
that  settles  the  point.  Without  asserting  dog- 
matically that  the  king  is  one  of  three  estates,  I 
do  say  positively  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  word 
estate  to  prevent  the  king  being  designated  as  an 
estate.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  essay  '  On  Judicature, 
begins  his  fourth  section  thus:  " Fourthly,  fc 

*  Blackstone  says  that  at  the  dissolutbn  of  the  monas- 
teries the  spiritual  lords  equalled  the  temporal  lords 
number.  In  the  States-General  they  outnumbered  tl 
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that  which  may  concern  the  sovereign  and  estate.*1 
That  is,  the  sovereign  and  his  commonwealth,  oi 
which  indubitably  he  forms  part.*  So  that  he 
constitutes  one  order  of  the  State,  let  other 
lawyers,  not  Bacon's  equal  when  they  are  all 
clubbed,  talk  as  they  please.  He  goes  on,  "  I  call 
matter  of  estate,  not  only  the  parts  of  sovereignty, 
but  whatsoever  introduceth  any  great  alteration  or 
dangerous  precedent,"  &c.  This  amply  establishes 
that  a  sovereign  can  be  an  estate. 

Now  as  to  the  triplicity.  The  king  is  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  so  if  the  three  estates  con- 
sist of  clergy,  lords,  and  commons,  the  Church  is  not 
represented  without  the  presence  of  the  king.  The 
spiritual  lords  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  represent 
the  Church.  But,  again,  with  Papists,  Dissenters, 
and  Jews  in  Parliament,  with  the  Irish  Church 
disestablished,  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  disestablish- 
ment proposed,  and  the  English  disestablishment 
threatened,  how  can  a  rational  interpreter  pretend 
any  longer  that  the  Church  is  a  constitutional 
estate  ?  I  think  under  any  circumstances  that  it 
was  at  all  times  sounder  to  have  taken  king, 
lords,  and  commons  as  forming  the  three  estates. 
The  popular  instinct,  called  an  error,  appears  to 
me,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  to  have 
utterly  surpassed  the  quibbling  jurists  in  true 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  words.  Lawyers  make  the 
plainest  thing  difficult,  obscure,  uncertain  ;  they 
have  done  as  usual  in  this.  The  strictest  and 
most  technical  jurist  had  better  now  adopt  this 
popular  error — if  error  it  be — and  embalm  it  in 
scientific  legal  jargon,  or  forensic  phraseology, 
which  is  the  same  thing.  As  the  Church  dies 
down  we  then  shall  be  able  still  to  maintain  a  true 
three  estatest  with  a  House  of  Lords,  in  the  teeth 
of  our  democracy. 

Phillips,  in  his  '  World  of  Words,'  I  find,  hits 
the  true  point  correctly  ;  the  point  that  I  should 
like  to  see  widely  established  in  men's  minds.  He 
takes  the  three  estates  as  being  composed,  first,  of 
the  king  ;  secondly,  of  the  spiritual  lords  and 

j  the  lords  temporal  united,  and  occupying  one 
House — the  Upper  ;  thirdly,  of  the  commons.  In 

'  this  way  the  House  of  Lords  comprises  all  the 
nobles  of  the  land.  Now,  if  we  refer  to  Todd's 
'Johnson,'  under  the  obsolete  word  "states," 
Johnson  gives  its  equivalent  as  "nobility."  In 
1  Paradise  Lost '  we  have— 

The  bold  design 
Pleased  highly  those  infernal  slates, 

—where  it  can  only  mean  the  principal  persons  in 
he  government.  The  estates  and  the  states  are 
dentical.  If  this  be  so,  the  king  must  inevitably 

count  as  one  person  or  estate  in  the  three  estates 

sf  the  realm. 
There  are  several  more  points  of  great  interest 


''The  kinpr  is  himself  a  part  of  the  parliament 
Blackstone,  i.  154,  Dublin,  1773). 


and  no  small  intrinsic  value  that  I  should  like  to 
have  touched  upon.;  but  I  had  better  stay  hand 
here  before  the  length  of  this  piece  has  .grown 
inordinate.     So  I  will  close  with  a  passage  out  of 
a  really  great  work — called  a  poem,  though  it  has 
not  a  line  of  true  poetry  in  it — the  *  Henriade ': — 
Aux  murs  de  Westminster  on  voit  paraitre  ensemble 
Trois  pouvoira  etonnes  du  noeud  qui  les  rassemble, 
Les  deputes  du  peuple,  et  les  grands,  et  le  roi. 

The  last  line  shows  Voltaire  was  with  me,  and  a 
better  commentator  on  our  law  than  half  our  juris- 
consults have  proved  to  be  on  the  vital  point  in 
our  constitution,  if  it  have  a  vital  point  about  it 
still,  and  be  not  quite  a  carcase. 

C.  A.  WARD. 
Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

I  am  not  so  rash  as  to  hint  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  such  rubbish,  but  anyhow  the  Lucy  ballad 
supplies  an  illustrative  quotation  against  MR. 
GAIRDNER'S  contention  :— 

A  parliamente  member,  a  justice  of  peace. 
But  De   Quincey  remarks  that  the  phrase  was 
unknown  in  Elizabeth's  time,  and  dates  the  ballad 
temp.  Charles  II. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hasting?. 

A  CIPHER  (8th  S.  iv.  228).— The  deciphering  of 
this  example  does  not  offer  any  serious  difficulty. 
The  first  three  characters,  MEC,  are  repeated 
in  the  same  order  towards  the  end  of  the  cipher ; 
and, "as  it  is  known  that  the  language  is  English,  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  these  letters  stand  for 
"the."  As  this  word  occurs  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sentence,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  cipher  is 
not  to  be  read  in  reverse  order ;  whilst,  supposing 
the  assumption  as  to  MEC  to  be  correct,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  cipher  represents  letter  for  letter 
all  the  characters  to  be  found  in  the  words  to  be 
deciphered.  Now,  M  is  the  seventh  letter  from 
T  in  reverse  alphabetical  order,  E  is  the  third 
from  H,  and  C  the  second  from  E ;  and,  as  the 
repetition  of  MEC  occurs  at  the  twenty-second 
triplet,  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  whole  cipher  consists  of  alphabetical 
sequences  of  7,  3,  2.  The  letters  YQ  occur  thrice 
in  the  same  relative  positions — last  of  one  triplet 
and  first  of  the  one  following,  and  these  two  letters 
appear  twice  together  in  the  last  five  of  the  cipher. 
Therefore  G,  first  of  a  triplet,  plus  7  =  N  ;  Y,  the 
last,  plus  2  =  A;  and,  always  assuming  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  surmise  as  to  MEC,  B,  the  second 
of  the  triplet,  plus  3  =  E;  hence  YGBYG= 
ANEAN.  This,  of  course,  suggests  "subterranean," 
or,  more  probably,  as  it  ends  the  cipher,  "  Mediter- 
ranean "  as  a  likely  word  for  the  verification  of  the 
supposed  sequences,  and  on  inspection  all  becomes 
clear.  Besides  the  repetitions  already  noticed, 
BP  and  QY  occur  twice  in  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  the  triplet,  and  consequently  with  the 
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same  values  of  ER  and  SC.  If,  then,  the  cipher 
be  read  by  substituting  for  the  first  letter  one  seven 
places  back  in  alphabetical  order,  for  the  second 
letter  one  three  places  back,  and  for  the  third 
letter  one  two  places  back,  proceeding  in  the  same 
way  throughout,  the  following  will  be  the  result : 
"  The  unhappy  Greek  merchants  of  Scio  who 
escaped  were  scattered  throughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean." There  are  apparent  errors  of  transcrip- 
tion in  the  cipher  for  the  words  "Greek"  and 
"were";  but  they  in  no  way  mystify  the  deci- 
pherer. 

The  evident  weak  point  in  this  cipher  is  the 
recurrence  of  the  characters  for  "the"  and  the 
repeated  values  already  referred  to.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  objected  that  these  coincidences  are  quite 
accidental;  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  have 
occurred  in  a  way  which  is  fatal  to  this  particular 
cryptogram.  J.  YOUNG. 

Glasgow. 

Le  cryptogram  me  de  1'honorable  correspond  ant 
des  '  N.  &  Q.'  n'est  pas  tellement  inde'chiffrable 
qu'cn  n'en  puisse  venir  a  bout  en  un  quart  d'heure. 
La  phrase  dont  il  s'agit  est  celle-ci :  "  The  unhappy 
Greek  merchants  of  Scio  who  escaped  were  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Mediterranean."  Le  systeme 
repose  sur  le  tableau  carre  de  Vigenere  avec  un  mot 
clef  compose  ici  des  lettres  SXY.  Son  principal 
inconvenient,  au  point  de  vue  du  secret,  c'est  que 
les  memes  groupes  de  lettres  reviennent  fatale- 
ment  avec  la  meme  signification  au  bout  d'un 
certain  nombre  de  fois,  nombre  qui  represente  un 
multiple  de  la  clef ;  plus  celle-ci  est  courte,  plus 
il  est  facile  de  de*chiffrer  une  phrase ;  mais  fut  elle 
assez  locgue,  ce  n'est  toujours  qu'une  question  de 
patience.  J.  P. 

ALL  HALLOWS  THE  GREAT  (8th  S.  iv.  346).— The 
beautiful  carved  oak  screen  which  stretches  across 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  now  doomed  church  o 
All  Hallows  the  Great,  Thames  Street,  said  to  be 
the  gift  of  the  Hanse  merchants,  is  to  be  re-erectec 
in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury.     Th< 
pulpife  is  to  be  removed  to  St.   Michael  Pater 
noster   Royal,    with    which   parish    that  of  Al 
Hallows  is   to  be  united.     However  plain  and 
unattractive  is  the  outside,  the  interior  is   one 
of  the  happiest  of  Wren's  designs.     The  walls  are 
broken  by  Doric  pilasters — an  order  seldom  em 
ployed  by  Wren— which  support  arches  slightly  pro 
jectiDg,  with  clearstory  windows  above.   There  is  a 
good  view  of  the  interior  in  Godwin's  '  Churches  o 
London,'  vol.  ii.     It  is  vain  to  lament  over  the 
destruction  of  these  works  of  England's  greates 
architect,  but  each  as  it  goes  leaves  us  so  much  th 
poorer.  E.  VENABLES. 

BREAKING  ON  THE  WHEEL  (8th  S.  ii.  36V,  489 
iii.  98).  — In  the  f  Reminiscences  of  Henry  Angelo 
1830,  ii.  362,  is  a  full  account  of  this  hideou 


unishment  by  Angelo  himself,  an  eye-witness  in 
September,  1775.  It  is  too  shocking  to  be  reprinted. 

0. 

SIR  EDWARD  FREWIN  (8tb  S.  iv.  307).— He  was 
he  second  son  of  Thomas  Frewin,  of  Brick  wall,  by 
Fudith,  his  wife,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  John 
iVolver stone,  of  Fulham,  co.  Middlesex,  in  whose 
ight  he  inherited  a  large  property  there.  Born 
.661;  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
ling  James  II.,  in  the  royal  bedchamber,  March  4, 
.684 ;  Major  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  the  Cinque 
Ports ;  M.P.  for  Rye  ;  married  Selina,  daughter 
of  John  Godschail,  of  East  Sheene,  in  Surrey  (who 
died  suddenly  at  Hawkhurst,  Nov.  25,  1714,  and 
was  buried  at  Northiam). 

Sir  Edward  died  Oct.  8,  1723,  buried  at 
Northiam  ;  had  issue  Thomas,  Jane,  and  Selina. 
The  property  named  Claybroke  House,  Fulham, 
would  come  through  his  mother,  daughter  of  John 
Wolverstone.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

See  the  pedigree  of  Frewen,  of  Brickwall,  in 
Burke's  'Hist,  of  the  Commoners'  (iv.  661),  where, 
however,  Sir  Edward  Frewen  is  incorrectly  stated  to 
have  been  M.P.  for  Rye.  His  father,  Thomas  Frewen, 
sat  for  Rye  from  1679  till  1689,  and  from  1694  to 
1698,  but  I  cannot  find  that  the  son  was  ever  re- 
turned to  Parliament.  W.  D.  PINK. 

PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD  (8th  S.  iv.  327).— 
The  day  of  his  birth  is  variously  given  as  Novem- 
ber 30,  December  30,  or  December  31.  The  beat 
authority  seems  to  be  the  official  medal  struck  on 
the  occasion,  the  inscription  on  which  was,  "  Carolo 
Principi  Vallise,  nat.  die  ultima,  a  MD.CC.XX." 
('Histoire  de  Charles  Edouard,'  par  Ame'de'e 
Pichot).:  HERMENTRUDE. 

The  "  Young  Pretender "  was  born  on  Decem- 
ber 20/31,  1720,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  the  medal  struck  to  commemorate  his  birth, 
the  inscription  upon  which  runs  "  Carolo.  Princ: 
Vallise  nat:  die.  vltima  A:  MDCCXX." 

EDWARD  M.  BORRAJO. 

tfhe  Library,  Guildhall,  E.G. 

The  *  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,'  probably  not  easy  to 
touch  at  Alloa,  states  (s.  "Charles  Edward  Louis 
Philip  Casimir  ")  that  the  Young  Pretender  "  was 
born  at  Rome  on  31  Dec.  1720."   For  contemporary 
authority    I  refer    your  correspondent  to    ' 
Chronological  Diary  for  1721 '  appended  to  * 
Historical  Register'  for  the  same  year  (vol.  V 
The  very  first  item  in  the  '  Diary  '  (p.  3),  an  item 
"  omitted  in  the  last  Diary  "  together  with  others, 
is: — 

"Dec.  20.  The  Princess  Clementine  Sobieski,  Wife  < 
the  Pretender  to  the  Crown  of  England,  brought  to 
at  Rome  of  a  Son." 

Owing  to  the  difference  of  eleven  days  between  the 
style?,  December  31  in  Rome  was  December  2 
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England.     Had  the  day  of  the  week  been  specified 
it  would  have  been  Tuesday.  F.  ADAMS. 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN'S  EPITAPH  (8th  S.  iv 
261,  349).— It  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  note 
that  no  mistake  as  to  the  word  being  requiri 
(and  not  quarts)  is  made  by  the  author  of  '  Th 
Ingoldsby  Legends,'  in  one  of  which  ('  The  Cyno 
taph'),  when  speaking  of  Wren,  these  line 
occur : — 

And,  talking  of  Epitaphs,— much  I  admire  his, 
Ctrcumspiee,  si  Afonumentum  requirii ; 
Which  an  erudite  Verger  translated  to  me, 
'  If  you  ask  for  hia  monument,  Sir-come-spy-teel* 

G.  E.  0. 

As  a  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  the  Rev.  R.  H 
Barham  (Ingoldsby)  would  know  well  the  epitaph 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  See  his  'Cynotaph, 
vol.  i.  p.  306  of  his  legends  :— 

talking  of  Epitaphs,— much  1  admire  hi«, 

C'ircumtpice,  si  Afonumentum  requirii; 

Which  an  erudite  Verger  translated  to  me, 

'  If  you  ask  for  his  monument,  Sir-come-spy-see  ! ' 

WM.  GRAHAM  F.  PIGOTT. 
Abington  Pigotts. 

WILLIAM  MALET  (TWELFTH  CENTURY)  (8th  S. 
ir.  148).— The  possessions  in  England  held  by 
this  father  of  an  ancestor  of  mine,  numbering  some 
267  lordships,  were  confiscated  in  the  second  year 
of  King  Henry  I.  This  charter,  inquired  about  by 
G.  R.,  would  be  anterior  to  the  Crown  confiscation. 
In  my  search  in  Domesday,  fo.  77,  140,  in  Dug- 
dale,  and  from  Blomefield's  *  History  of  Norfolk  '  I 
gathered  most  of  the  names  of  these  possessions ; 
and  in  *  Notices  of  an  English  Branch  of  the  Malet 
Family,'  1885,  by  the  late  Arthur  Malet,  p.  105,  Ap- 
pendix B2,  is  a  copy  of  the  Charter  of  the  Monastery 
of  Eye,  in  which  occurs  this  passage,  "  Do  etiain  eis 
piscarias  omnes  de  Welles  et  in  Elyn."  It  was  this 
William  who  founded  the  Abbey  of  Graville.  Do 
I  help  G.  R.  at  all  ? 

HAROLD  MALET,  Colonel. 

FOLK-LORE  (8th  S.  iv.  348).— For  the  verse  in 
question,  which  is  said  to  be  in  use  at  Durham, 
*nd  the  variants  common  in  Northumberland, 
Lancashire,  Berks,  and  near  Whitby,  see  the 
•ecently  published  book  on  *  English  Folk  Rhymes,' 

1«7,  by  G.  F.  Northal!. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLE  MAN. 

NELSON  AND  BURNHAM  THORPE  (8th  S.  iv.  281, 

-There  would  have  been  very  little  difficulty 

Q  proving  the  marriage  of  Nelson  at  which  the 

e  of  Clarence  gave  away  the  bride  at  his  own 

equest.      The  ceremony  took  place  at  Figtree 

mrcb,  Nevis,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  March  11, 
HILDA  GAMLIN. 

Camden  Lawn,  Birkenhead. 

"GANGETICUM  NUMERUM"  (8th  S.  iv.  307).— 
be  mistake  of  u  for  n  seems  to  be  at  the  root  of 


this  puzzle.  Gaugetum,  a  word  noticed  in  Blount's 
'  Law  Dictionary,'  is  explained  in  Du  Cange  as 
"mensura  ad  quam  doliam  exigitur,"  and  accom- 
panied by  a  quotation  from  a  document  of  1420  in 
Rymer,  in  which  occur  the  words  "  de  quolibet 
dolio  vini  gaugeato."  This  shows  that  a  barbarous 
Latin  verb  gaugeare  must  have  been  in  use,  corre- 
sponding to  the  O.Fr.  ganger  and  our  gauge. 
Gaugeticus,  as  an  adjective  formed  from  gaugetum, 
is  quite  intelligible.  F.  ADAMS. 

I  suspect  that  if  the  original  were  examined  the 
word  would  be  found  to  be  gaugeticum,  and  that 
the  meaning  is  the  number  (of  entries)  which  the 
page  could  properly  hold — which  it  was,  so  to  say, 
gauged  for.  I  find  in  D' Arnis's  '  Lexicon  Mediae 
Latinitatis '  the  substantive  gaugettum,  though  not 
its  adjective.  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

"  DOKERIES  "  (8th  S.  iv.  246,  319).— I  have  read 
MR.  GAINSFORD'S  note  twice,  without,  I  fear,  fully 
realizing  the  exact  source  of  his  discontent.  It  so 
happens  that  I  can  confirm  ST.  SWITHIN'S  sugges- 
tion that  "  Dukeries  "  is  at  least  forty  years  old, 
having  stumbled  last  night,  in  going  through  some 
old  papers,  upon  a  letter  which  I  had  never  read 
before,  from  my  mother  to  hers,  dated  Newark, 
Mar.  29,  1829,  in  which  she  speaks  of  "  pursuing 
our  course  for  several  miles  through  two  of  the 
stately  and  beautiful  parks  which  form  "the 
Dukery.'"  J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 

MART  TUDOR  (7th  8.  xii.  125,  174).— Allusion 
lias  been  made  to  this  princess  and  her  burial  in 
3t.  Mary's,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  A  tablet  placed 
there  in  the  last  century  bears  the  following  in- 
scription:— 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Mary  Tudor,  Third 
daughter  of  Henry  7th,  King  of  England,  and  Queen  of 
Prance,  who  was  first  married  in  1514  to  Lewis  12th, 
King  of  France,  and  afterwards  in  1517  to  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

"She  died  in  hia  lifetime  in  1533  at  ye  Manor  of 
iVesthorp  in  this  County,  and  was  interred  in  ye  same 
year  in  ye  Monastery  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  and  was 
removed  into  this  Church  after  ye  dissolution  of  ye 
Abbey." 

It  is  matter  of  history  that  Mary's  second  mar- 
iage  took  place  not  many  weeks  after  the  death 
of  King  Louis,  certainly  in  the  same  year.     Can 
his  discrepancy  of  dates  be  explained  ? 

There  is  also  a  mistake  in  the  date  on  the 
memorial  window  given  in  1881  by  the  Queen, 
534  being  pat  for  1533. 

I  was  surprised,  on  reading  the  elaborate 
ccount  of  Mary's  funeral,  to  find  that  Brandon 
ras  not  present,  but  that  their  elder  daughter 
cted  as  chief  mourner.  It  seems  strange,  too, 
bat  he  gave  direction  in  his  will  that  he  should 
e  buried,  I  think,  at  some  manor  in  Leicestershire. 
One  would  have  thought  that,  as  the  king's 
avourite.  and  husband  of  the  king's  favourite 
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sister,  he  would  have  acted   and  directed  other- 
wise.    He  was  buried  in  St.  George's,  Windsor. 
E.  L.  H.  TEW,  M.A. 
Horneea  Vicarage,  East  Yorke. 

HENRY  VII/s  PUBLIC  ENTRY  INTO  LONDON 
(8th  S.  iv.  268).— I  leave  other  contributors  to 
attend  to  MRS.  BOGER'S  query,  which  is  no  doubt 
easy  to  answer.  She  may,  however,  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  seal  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
"Sigillum  militum  Christi"  as  it  is  inscribed, 
represents  two  knights  mounted  on  one  horse. 
This  is  said  to  betoken  their  fraternal  union ;  but 
a  friend,  to  whom  I  showed  an  engraving  of  the 
seal,  thinks  there  is  a  Scriptural  reflection  in  the 
device,  and  directs  my  attention  to  Mark  vi.  7. 

F.  ADAMS. 

In  the  picture  gallery  at  Hampton  Court  Palace 
there  is  a  curious  old  painting  (No.  342)  represent- 
ing the  meeting  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I. 
on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  in  1520,  in 
which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  there  are  some 
people  shown  riding  "after  the  guise  of  France," 
two  men  upon  one  horse.  Are  not  the  old  Hos- 
pitallers invariably  represented  riding  in  that 
fashion  ?  L.  L.  K. 

"  SACRAMENTARIOS  MINISTROS  "  (8th  S.  iv. 
247). — "  Sacramentarian  "  with  its  Latin  equivalent 
was  "  a  technical  term  and  name  of  reproach  used 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Catholics,  for  those 
who  rejected  the  true  faith  regarding  the  sacra- 
ments." So  writes  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee,  in  his  *  Glos- 
sary of  Liturgical  and  Ecclesiastical  Terms,'  p.  346. 
Mr.  Orby  Shipley,  in  his  *  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical 
Terms,' p.  405,  says  that "  sacramentarian"  signifies 
"  a  name  given  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  those 
German  reformers  who  rejected  both  the  Roman 
and  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  holy  Eucharist. " 
My  own  impression,  gathered  from  reading  not  a 
little  of  the  controversial  literature  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  that,  whatever  the  word  may  have 
denoted  in  the  first  instance,  it  very  soon  came  to 
signify  those  who  accepted  Calvinistic  or  Zwinglian 
teaching.  ASTARTE. 

The  word  "sacramentarian"  has  had  curious 
variations  in  English.  It  was  "  a  term  of  reproach 
used  by  Romanists  "  (Jewel,  85, 465,  Parker  Soc.); 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  "applied  to  those  who 
affirm  Transubstantiation  "  (Ridley,  175)  ;  it  meant 
"a  sect"  (Jewel,  11,  686);  it  was  "divided  into 
eight  sects"  (ibid.).  Later  on,  Wesley  and  his 
friends  were  called  "  sacramentarians "  in  their 
early  Oxford  days,  in  derision  of  their  frequent 
attendance  upon  the  Communion;  and  in  our  own 
time  the  word  is  used  sometimes,  in  the  language 
of  popular  Protestantism,  in  scorn  of  the  high 
estimate  in  which  "  High  Church "  people  hold 
the  sacraments. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 


TROPHY  TAX  (8th  S.  iv.  328).— The  troj 
money  was  raised  in  the  several  counties  of  Eng- 
land annually  for  the  militia  by  statutes  13  &  14 
Car.  II,  c.  3,  15  Car.  II.  c.  5,  as  also  by  a  statute 
of  1  Geo.  I.  The  militia  was  put  on  a  new  footing 
by  an  Act  of  1757.  But  in  1829  there  was  an 
Act  for  the  suspension  of  the  ballot,  now  annual, 
in  consequence  of  voluntary  enlistment,  but  with 
a  reservation  empowering  the  Queen  in  Council  to 
have  recourse  to  the  ballot  in  case  of  necessity  (see 
1  English  Ecclesiastical  History,'  by  Taswell  Lang- 
mead,  Carmichael's  revision,  1886,  p.  193).  See 
also  Jacob's  'Law  Diet.,"  s.v.  "Trophy-Money." 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

This  tax,  which  is  levied  by  the  Court  of  Lieu- 
tenancy of  the  City  of  London,  is  to  defray  the 
necessary  charges  and  incidental  expenses  of  the 
militia  (including  those  of  the  Commission),  and 
is  chargeable  on  the  City  of  London  by  the  Act  of 
13  &  14  Car.  II.  cap.  3,  sec.  27,  "  for  ordering  the 
Forces  in  the  several  counties  in  this  Kingdom." 
The  amount  raised  is  4,6662. 13*.  4d  annually,  and 
an  account  of  its  expenditure  is  presented  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Council. 

EDWARD  M.  BORRAJO. 

The  Library,  Guildhall,  B.C. 

The  following  is  from  Bailey's  'Dictionary' 
(1736) :  "  Trophy-Money,  a  duty  of  four  pence, 
paid  annually  by  house-keepers  or  their  landlords 
for  the  drums,  colours,  &c.,  of  the  companies  or 
regiments  of  Militia."  The  earliest  reference  I  can 
find  to  this  tax,  though  not  by  name,  is  in  13  &  14 
Car.  II.  c.  3,  which  enacts  (§  7)  the  imposition  of 
taxes  to  support  the  militia  and  (§  12)  the  appoint- 
ment of  county  lieutenants  or  commissioners  of 
lieutenancv  with  power  to  levy  and  collect  rates 
ad  hoc.  The  1  Anne  st.  2,  c.  23,  §  4,  states  under 
what  circumstances  the  said  lieutenants  shall  "issue 
out  warrants  for  the  raising  any  trophy  money,"  &c. 
The  34  Geo.  III.  c.  81,  amending  the  statute  of 
Charles  II.,  refers  in  §  13  to  the  expediency  of  the 
City  of  London  contributing  "  its  quota  towards  the 
said  militia  and  the  trophy  tax  hereafter  directed 
to  be  continued  to  be  raised."  In  §  36  there  is 
mention  of  "  defraying  the  necessary  charges  of  pay, 
cloathing,  trophies,  and  other  incidental  expences 
of  the  said  militia" — this  guides  us  to  the  ety- 
mology—and from  the  same  section  it  would  seem 
that  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  tax  in  London 
had  been  collected  by  the  receiver-general  of  the 
land-tax  for  the  City  and  paid  by  him  to  the 
treasurer  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  lieu- 
tenancy for  the  City.  Readers  of  Pepys  will  remem- 
ber his  walk  to  Guildhall  on  Dec.  5, 1662,  inconse- 
quence of  a  summons  by  the  commissioners  for  the 
lieutenancy,  by  whom,  as  we  may  judge  from  tl 
entry  of  the  13tb,  he  was  "assessed  arms  to  tl 
militia."  Bailey,  as  we  have  seen,  says  the  ts 
was  fourpence.  I  suppose  he  means  in  the  pound, 
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for  in  the  Georgian  statutes  I  meet  with  the  words 
"  the  rate  or  assessment  of  the  trophy  tax." 

F.  ADAMS. 

CONVENERT  (8th  S.  iv.  247).  —  This  is  only 
another  name  for  the  "Convention  of  Royal 
Boroughs,"  an  institution  of  which  we  have  no 
exact  equivalent  south  of  Tweed.  Briefly  its 
history  is  as  follows. 

In  order  to  encourage  trade,  the  Scottish  kings 
anciently  constituted  a  general  court  called  the 
•'  Court  of  the  Four  Burghs."  These  were  termed 
"  Burghs-Royal ";  they  consisted  of  the  towns  of 
Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Roxburgh,  and  Berwick,  but 
the  last  two  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
Linlithgow  and  Lanark  were  substituted,  with  a 
saving  clause  that  when  the  delinquents  had 
returned  to  their  allegiance  it  should  be  a  case  of 
"  as  you  were."  Each  burgh  was  entitled  to  send 
one  representative,  who  was  to  be  the  chief  man 
of  the  corporation,  and  from  the  fact  of  bis  often 
having  been  the  chaplain  to  a  guild,  in  later  days 
these  delegates,  or  convenees,  became  styled — and 
I  believe  still  are — "  deacons."  The  presiding 
officer,  or  prsese?,  was  the  convenor,  and  under  a 
royal  charter  (from  Jac.  III.,  1487,  cap.  iii.)  he 
was  empowered  to  summon  the  said  commissioners 
once  a  year— usually  on  Old  May  Day— to  meet 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  Convenor- Court,  to  make 
laws  and  settle  rules  for  promoting  trade  and 
advancing  the  commonweal  of  the  said  burghs. 

This  power  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  many 
posterior  acts,  and  the  usual  duties  of  the  conven- 
tion have  been  to  regulate  the  manner  of  burgh 
elections,  to  prohibit  undue  exactions  made  by 
any  Scotch  burgh,  to  audit  their  revenues,  and 
perhaps  to  administer  their  charities,  to  punish 
magistrates  for  the  maladministration  of  justice, 
and  to  regulate  inira  mnros  the  collection  of  sub- 
sidies authorized  by  the  State.  During  the  last 
century  the  court  would  usually  sit  for  four  days, 
the  officers  and  representatives  being  increased, 
and  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  acting  as  a 
perpetual  prseses. 

The  above  information  is  gathered  from  various 
sources.  I  have  never  been  able  to  exactly  dis- 
cover how  far  the  influence  of  this  court  extended 
to  non-royal  burghs,  or  what  would  warrant  the 
praeses  in  convening  an  emergency  court.  For 
the  present  state  of  the  case  I  must  appeal  to  some 
Scottish — and  therefore  abler — pen. 

C.   E.    GlLDERSOME   DICKINSON. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  8.W. 

BATHINO  MACHINES  (8th  S.  iv.  346).  — See 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.  ii.  67,  135,  214,  295,  394,  477, 
and  a  remark  in  a  review  at  7td  S.  vii.  179.  Murphy 
told  Rogers  that  Dr.  Johnson,  when  at  Brighton, 
would  recite  and  "roar  and  bellow  Latin  hexa-  ! 
i  meters  and  English  heroics"  in  one  of  the  machines, 
and  could  be  heard  at  Thrale's  on  the  cl'ff.  See 


Clayden's  'Early  Life  of  Samuel  Rogers,'  p.  268. 
Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  'Autobiography'  (ch.  xviii.), 
mentions  seeing  Lord  Byron  bathing  from  a  machine 
that  was  stationed  at  the  eastern  end  of  Westmin- 
ster Bridge.  For  an  account  of  an  absurd  per- 
formance in  1789,  at  Wey mouth,  when  a  local 
band,  secreted  in  a  bathing  machine,  struck  up 
"  God  save  great  George  our  King,"  at  the  moment 
when  His  Majesty  popped  his  royal  head  under 
water,  see  Madame  D'Arblay's  letter  to  Dr.  Burney 
of  July  13,  1789,  in  her  '  Diary,'  vol.  iii.  p.  194 
(ed.  1876).  Early  references  to  bathing  machines 
are  tolerably  frequent.  The  Scarborough  machines 
described  by  Mr.  Matt  Bramble  in  'Humphrey 
Clinker '  (1771)  seem  to  have  differed  very  little 
from  those  still  in  use.  G.  L.  APPERSON. 

Wimbledon. 

As  an  addition  to  this  note  the  following  infor- 
mation may  be  of  interest.  The  paragraph  quoted 
is  taken  from  a  book  in  my  possession,  labelled  on 
the  back  "Guide  to  Watering  and  Sea  Bathing 
Places,"  title-page  missing,  advertisement  (or  pre- 
face) dated  "  London,  1806  ":— 

"  The  bathing-rooms  are  aituate  near  the  harbour,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  High  Street,  and  though  they 
are  seven  in  number,  and  several  machines  belong  to 
each,  company  have  frequently  a  considerable  time  to 
wait,  before  they  are  able  to  procure  a  dip.  Each  person 
on  bis  arrival  enters  his  name,  that  he  may  have  his 
regular  turn,  and  in  the  meanwhile  may  amuse  himself 
with  reading  the  newspapers,  thrumming  a  piano-forte, 
or  in  conversation  with  fellow-expectants. 

"  The  machines,  which  were  the  original  invention  of 
Benjamin  Beale,  a  Quaker,  of  Margate,  are  on  a  very 
commodious  construction,  and  may  be  driven  to  any 
depth  in  the  sea  by  careful  guides. 

"  There  are  also  four  marble  salt-water  warm  baths, 
filled  from  the  sea,  which  may  be  had  at  any  temperature, 
on  giving  a  short  notice. 

TERMS  OF  BATHINO.  s.  d. 

A  lady  bathing  in  a  machine,  guide  included    1    « 
Two  or  more  ladies  together,  guide  included     1    0  each 

Child  in  a  machine,  with  a  guide 1    3 

Two  or  more  children  together,  with  a  guide  0  9  each 
Gentlemen  in  a  machine,  guide  included  ...  1  6 

Ditto,  without  a  guide     1    0 

Two  or  more  gentlemen,  with  a  guide 1    3  each 

Ditto,  without  a  guide     0    9  each 

Warm  bath  3s.  6d.  each,  or  seven  times  for  a  guinea. 

"  Margate,"  p.  293. 
JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Southend-on-Sea. 

This    subject    was    pretty  fully   discussed    in 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.  ii.  67,  135,  214,  295,  394,  477. 
CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

GOLF  (8*  S.  iv.  87,  178,  272,  297,  338,  378).— 
I  happen  to  have  married  into  a  family  called 
Rolfe.  They  pronounce  it  Rofe.  Most  strangers 
call  it  Rolf,  until  they  hear  it  pronounced  by  those 
who  know  better.  When  I  began  golf,  I  pro- 
nounced the  word  phonetically  ;  but  after  associa- 
tion with  those  who  have  played  the  game  from 
their  youth  up  I  mended  my  ways.  My  first  coach 
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called  it  "goaf,"  which  sounded  strange  ;  my 
second  "gowf,"  which  sounded  stranger.  Then  I 
heard  the  educated  scratch  player  call  it  "  goff," 
but  the  pronunciation  was  so  subtle  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  say  whether  or  no  the  I  was  slightly 
sounded.  In  fact,  none  of  these  spellings  conveys 
the  exact  pronunciation  as  it  issues  from  a  Scotch- 
man's mouth.  One  thing  is  certain, — no  player  of 
reputation,  more  particularly  if  he  hailed  from 
England,  would  dare  to  talk  of  "golf"  in  all  its 
phonetic  nakedness.  I  don't  think  we  can  let  the 
gentleman  who  sits  at  home  at  ease,  or  the 
novitiate,  who  is  little  better  than  a  bad  agri- 
culturist, have  his  way  in  this  matter.  We  need 
not  adopt  foreign  pronunciations ;  but  when  a 
particular  trade  has  a  particular  name  for  the 
article  it  manufactures,  it  hardly  lies  with  the  out- 
side public  to  say  that  its  real  name  is  something 
different.  HOLCOMBE  INGLBBY. 

I  do  not  know  if  MR.  CORNELIUS  HALLEN  is  a 
Scotsman,  but  I  do  know  that  he  is  the  editor  of 
the  Scottish  Antiquary,  and  I  am  fairly  bewildered 
by  a  gentleman  trained  to  accurate  observation,  as 
the  conductor  of  a  scientific  periodical  and  the 
editor  of  historical  MSS.  ought  to  be,  penning 
such  a  paragraph  as  stands  above  his  name  on  this 
subject.  It  is  a  strange  light  upon  the  value  of 
evidence  that  he  should  gravely  assert  that  during 
a  residence  of  thirty  years  in  Scotland  he  has  never 
heard  the  I  dropped  (the  expression  is  his  own) 
except  by  people  whose  example  he  would  not  wish 
to  follow.  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  he  will  not 
find  a  single  educated  Scotsman,  resident  in  Scot- 
land and  practically  acquainted  with  the  game  of 
golf,  to  support  his  assertion.  The  etymology  of 
the  name  is  unknown,  but  I  strongly  suspect  that 
the  I  is  not  organic,  but  found  its  way  into  the 
word  in  the  same  way  it  did  into  almond  (amyg- 
dala) in  order  to  lengthen  the  vowel  sound.  Need- 
less to  say  that  Glenalmond,  in  Perthshire,  and 
the  Almond  river,  in  Linlithgowshire,  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  fruit,  but  the  I  is  used  in  these 
names  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  represent  the 
broad  a  in  the  original  Gaelic  amuin,  a  river.  It 
would  be  just  as  rational  and  according  to  custom 
to  sound  the  I  in  "  almond  "  as  in  "  golf." 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

The  interesting  discussion  of  pronunciation  in 
'  N.  &  Q.}  is  not  to  be  decided,  fortunately,  in 
the  manner  suggested  by  MR.  FERET.  I  happened 
the  other  day  to  be  lunching  at  a  young  Guards- 
man'?,  and  the  clever  speech  of  my  former  pupil 
Mr.  Coningsby  Disraeli,  cropped  up  in  conversa- 
tion. A  country  gentleman  present  called  Mr 
Ralph  Disraeli  "  Rafe."  I  do  not  know  how  th 
name  is  pronounced  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  own  family 
As  to  "  golf,"  a  young  Scotsman,  who  is  reading 
with  me  for  an  Oxford  examination,  has  just  comi 
up  from  St.  Andrew?,  where  he  had  been  "  gcffiog.' 


drew  his  attention  to  a  picture  in  the  second 

umber  of  '  Pictures  from.  Punch,'  entitled  '  The 

Self- Stream/  and  his  comment  was  that  Scotsmen 

ught  surely  to  know  best  how  to  pronounce  the 

,ame  of  what  wa»,  without  doub^,  a  Scotch  game. 

T,  for  one,  would  be  loth  to  dogmatize  on  such 
a  matter,  but  I  venture  to  submit  that  a  natural 
variety  is  preferable  to  a  bookish  uniformity  in 
pronunciation,  at  any  rate  for  the  student  of  lan- 
guage. I  have  always  understood  that  the  usage 
of  the  best  English  society  is  the  standard  of 
English  pronunciation.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
.hat  society,  bub  I  have  also  been  under  the  im- 
session  that  the  best  imitation  of  its  speech  is  to 
>e  found  on  the  boards  of  the  leading  West-End 
,heatres.  When  the  "  lower  orders  "  are  thoroughly 
well  educated,  a  maid's  or  a  footman's  place  in  a 
'amily  of  the  real  vieille  roche  would  be  about  as 
jood  a  school  as  one  could  go  to  for  the  best 
English  pronunciation.  A  few  stray  rays  of  light 
Tom  the  charmed  circle  reach  us  outer  barbarians 
occasionally  ;  e.  g ,  we  know  that  "  Burkeley," 
'Durby/5  "Burkshire,"  "clurk,"  "contents,"  &c, 
are  unknown  therein,  except  as  some  of  the 
charming  peculiarities  of  fair  American  intruders. 
Which  reminds  me :  I  happened  to  be  in  a  railway 
carriage  on  the  Crystal  Palace  line  during  the 
Shah's  visit,  and  in  the  same  compartment  there 
was  a  young  American  couple.  The  gentleman 
said  something  about  the  Shah's  "  viz-ier,"  where- 
upon his  companion  said,  "Oh,  that 's  not  how  it 
is  pronounced.  The  proper  way  is  vi  zier  "  (the  t 
long,  as  in  fight),  The  delightful  dogmatism  of  the 
lovely  New  Yorker  so  impressed  me  that  I  felt 
convinced  she  would  have  been  fully  capable  of 
setting  his  Leonine  Majesty  himself  right. 

J.  P.  OWEN. 

48,  Comeragh  Road,  West  Kensington. 

THE  MOON,  AUG.  24,  1709  (8th  S.  iv.  327,  377). 
— My  apologies,  as  well  as  my  thank?,  are  due  to 
MR.  LYNN.  The  friend  on  whose  behalf  I  put 
this  query  inadvertently  gave  me  the  date  not  of 
the  fire,  but  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Wesley  describing 
it.  The  fire  itself,  as  I  find  on  referring  to  Stone- 
house's  '  History  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme,'  occurred 
on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  Feb.  9,  1709.  MB. 
LYNN'S  note  gives  all  the  information  required. 

0.  C.  B. 


CROSSED  LEGS  IN  SCULPTURE  (8th  S.  iv. 
—I  take  the  following    extract  from    Bloxamt 
'  Monumental  Architecture ': — 

"  With  regard  to  the  monumental  effigies  which  are 
represented  with  the  legs  crossed,  and  which  during  tl: 
century  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  moat  coo 
supposition  entertained  is,  that  *uch  attitude  w 
tended  to  distinguish  those  nobles,  barons,  and  ki 
who  were  either  actual  Crusaders,  or  who,  having  vo 
to  engage  as  such,  died  before  their  vow  could 
formed.     That  notion  ia,  however,  but  conjectural,  an 
can  be  traced  to  no  sufficient  authority;  and  beside 
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the  cross-legged  attitude  was  retained  for  more  than 
half  a  century  after  the  cessation  of  the  last  crusade, 
though  it  may  be  remarked  that  subsequent  to  the 
thirteenth  century  the  instances  of  such  attitudes  are 
not  very  numerous. 

"  The  sculptors  of  these  early  effigies  certainly  seem 
to  have  been  more  intent  upon  giving  freedom  and 
general  breadth  of  effect  to  their  compositions,  than 
elaborate  execution  or  high  finish  of  detail,  though  they 
were  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  latter;  and  on  re- 
ferring to  the  effigies  of  this  era,  it  will  be  observed,  that 
when  the  legs  appear  crossed,  the  eurcoat  opens  in  front, 
and  the  drapery  falls  on  each  side  in  free  and  graceful 
flowing  lines ;  and  by  such  disposition  a  degree  of  light- 
ness and  elegance  was  often  attained,  which  the  heavy 
and  constrained  folds  of  the  surcoat,  when  the  legs  were 
straight,  did  not  admit  of.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  cyclus,  a  shorter  and  closer 
bodied  eurcoat  was  worn,  this  attitude  became  less 
frequent ;  and  to  about  the  period  that  the  cyclue,  which 
succeeded  the  loose  surcoat  as  a  body  garment,  was  dis- 
carded, and  the  defensive  armour  was  cHefly  composed 
of  plate,  the  final  discontinuance  of  the  cross-legged 
attitude  may  also  be  traced." 

J.  BAGNALL. 

26,  Parade,  Leamington. 

I  cannot  refer  to  the  place,  but  I  think  the 
time-honoured  belief  that  the  crossing  of  a  knight's 
legs  on  his  monument  should  be  regarded  as  a 
token  of  his  having    been  a  Crusader  has  been 
lately  questioned  in  your  pages.     The  Rev.  P.  H. 
Ditchfield,  who  published  'Our  English  Villages: 
their  Story  and  their  Antiquities '  in  1889,  appears 
to  have  no  manner  of  doubt.     He  says  (p.  67)  :— 

"  Sometimes  the  figure  en  the  tomb  of  a  knight  has 
the  legs  crossed  at  the  ankles;  this  means  that  the 
knight  went  to  one  Crusade.  If  the  legs  are  crossed  at 
the  knees,  he  went  twice :  if  at  the  thighs,  he  went  three 
times." 

I  Mr.  Ditchfield's  little  book  is  well  intentioned,  and 
j  we  may  agree  with  him  when  he  writes  (p.  79) : — 

"A  great  deal  of  harm  has  been  done  to  the  old 
I    features  of  many  churches  by  so-called  'restoration' 
carried  out  by  men  ignorant  of  architecture  and  anti- 
quities." 

Though  hardly  when  he  continues  : — 

"  But  we  have  learnt  better  now,  and  if  the  old  church 
m  your  parish  has  been  recently  restored,  the  architect 

II  have  taken  care  to  make  it  as  much  like  the  church 
it  stood  in  the  time  of  the  Normans  as  possible." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

Temple  Church  (St.  Mary's).  Upon  the  pave- 
ment are  figures  of  Crusaders,  "  in  cross-legged 
<ffigy  devoutly  stretched,"  but  originally  placed 
upon  altar-tombs  acd  pedestals  ('Curiosities  of 
London,'  John  Timbs),  to  which  is  subjoined  a 
note  from  Cole's  '  Glance  at  the  Temple  Church,' 
from  which  I  quote  the  following  :— 

"  These  effigies  of  feudal  warriors  are  sculptured  out 
F  freestone.    The  attitudes  of  all  are  different,  but 
they  are  all  recumbent,  with  the  legs  crossed." 

Possibly  these  notes  on  the  crossed-legs  Crusaders 
11  iy  be  of  interest  to  T.  P.  C.  ALICE. 


COW-DONG  FOR  FUEL  (8th  S.  iv.  226,  277,  377). 
— The  old  people  in  this  place  are  quite  familiar 
with  "  cassons."  This  parish  is  in  Northampton- 
shire, but  divided  from  Lincolnshire  only  by  the 
river  Welland.  The  word  is  invariably  pronounced 
with  the  first  syllable  long,  and  the  ss  like  c, 
"caz'ns,"  nearly  rhyming  with  "raisins."  One 
cottage  is  pointed  out  to  me  where  the  occupier 
used  to  have  considerable  stacks  of  them  ;  these 
were  called  u  chume."  Some  people  burnt  the 
cassons  without  doing  anything  but  dry  them  in 
the  sun  ;  but  the  correct  way  was  to  shape  them 
in  a  wooden  frame,  about  eight  inches  square, 
called  a  "  vat,"  or  "  fat."  They  were  burnt  on  the 
open  hearth  ;  and  sometimes  taken  out  into  the 
fields,  when  the  men  cooked  their  dinner  in  an 
iron  pan  placed  on  the  cassons.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  make  out,  it  is  about  fifty  years  since  they 
were  in  common  use.  W.  D.  SWEETING. 

Maxey,  Market  Deeping. 

INITIALS  AFTER  A  NAME  (8th  S.  iv.  307).— I 
should  say  that  the  letters  "  G.M."  after  the  name 
of  William  Anesley,  in  the  Church  of  Hartburn, 
Northumberland,  probably  allude  to  Mr.  Anesley's 
masonic  connexion.  He  may  have  been  Grand 
Master  of  the  Northumberland  Freemasons.  I 
have  searched  through  my  masonic  books  as  to  the 
Grand  Masters  of  English  Freemasonry,  also  of  the 
Grand  Masters  of  the  Old  York  Lodge,  but  I  do 
not  find  his  name  as  Grand  Master,  although  he 
may  have  been  "G.M."  of  Northumberland  Pro- 
vince. The  letters  "  G.M."  may  allude  to  Anesley 
being  Grand  Master  of  some  other  order,  such  as 
Oddfellows  or  Buffaloes. 

CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

Winder  House,  Bradford. 

According  to  the  '  Dictionary  of  Abbreviations  ' 
the  initials  G.M.  after  a  name,  mean  Grand  Master 
or  President  of  the  Freemasons.  J.  BAGNALL. 

26,  Parade,  Leamington. 

Would  not  these  letters  be  the  abbreviation  for 
Grand  Master  (President  of  the  Freemasons)  ? 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Koad. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  TAPPINGTON  EVERARD  (8lb  S. 
iv.  389).— The  following  advertisement  appeared 
in  one  of  the  London  papers  of  January  2,  1890  : 

"  Farm.— Kent.— Tappington  Everard,  Denton,  near 
Canterbury,  comprising  Homestead,  with  Picturesque 
Residence  (formerly  occupied  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Birham, 
author  of  the  '  Ingoldsby  Legends  '),*nd  about  245  Acres 
of  Land,  of  which  144  Acres  are  Pasture,  and  101  Acres 
Arable.  Rent  %2Ql.  Early  possession  may  be  had.— For 
terms  and  further  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  Worsfold 
&  Hay  ward,  Land  Agents,  Dover,  and  80,  Cannon  Street, 
London,  E.G." 

WM.  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 

LAMB'S  '  DISSERTATION  ON  ROAST  PIG  '  (8th  S. 
iv.  349).— M.  R.  may  be  comforted  to  learn  that 
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in  the  London  Magazine  for  1822,  and  also  in  the 
first  collected  edition  of  '  Elia,' 1823,  both  of  which 
were  presumably  seen  by  Charles  Lamb  in  the 
proof,  the  reading  of  the  passage  in  question  is 
"  seventy  thousand."  If,  therefore,  I  "  copied  the 
mistake,"  I  copied  it  from  a  very  good  source. 

ALFRED  AINGER. 

In  answer  to  M.  R.,  I  find  "seventy"  for 
*'  twenty  "  thousand,  in  the  following  editions  of 
«Elia':— Moxon's  '  Elia  and  Eliana'  (1871),  Fitz- 
gerald's (Slack's  reprint,  1886),  Mr.  Birrell's  (Dent, 
1890,  reprinted  from  the  original  edition),  and  in 
the  edition  published  by  George  Bell  &  Sons,  with 
memoir  by  Barry  Cornwall.  There  is  also  a  fac- 
simile of  this  'Dissertation'  in  Carew  Hazlitt's 
*  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,'  probably  the  same  to 
which  M.  R.  refers,  where  the  facsimile  distinctly 
has  "  twenty,"  while  Mr.  Hazlitt,  quoting  on  the 
very  opposite  page,  writes  "seventy." 

W.  H.  C. 

In  the  '  Essays  of  Elia,'  published  by  Moxon  & 
Son,  Dover  Street,  1869,  in  the  first  paragraph  I 
read  "first  seventy  thousand  ages." 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

FATHERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (8th  S. 
ii.  327  ;  iii.  34  ;  iv.  249).— It  is  not  quite  easy  to 
understand  why  Lord  Palmerston  should  not  be 
regarded  as  having  been  for  some  years  father  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  except,  of  course,  that  he 
changed  his  constituency.  He  sat  as  M.P.  for 
Cambridge  from  1806  to  1831 ;  for  Bletchingley  in 
1832  ;  for  South  Hants  from  1832  to  1834  ;  and 
for  Tiverton  from  1835  till  his  death  in  1865.  H 
was  thus  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  long  period  of  fifty-eight  years.  Unlike  the 
fathers  mentioned  by  MR.  BOBBINS,  he  discharged 
for  many  years  the  duties  of  a  number  of  high  anc 
laborious  offices,  such  as  those  of  War  Secretary 
Home  Secretary,  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Prime 
Minister.  The  only  parallel  to  the  case  of  Lore 
Palmerston  is  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  firs 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Newark  in  1832 
and  with  brief  intervals — the  longest  being  twi 
years — has  not  only  been  a  member  of  the  Hous 
of  Commons,  but  has,  as  all  the  world  knows,  been 
for  many  years  the  foremost  politician  in  th 
country.  V.  0.  V. 

HERALDIC  :  THE  LABEL  (8th  S.  iv.  289).— Th 
label  is  used  in  two  capacities  ;  in  one  for  cadency 
of  birth,  and  worn  only  during  the  life  of  the  fathe 
of  the  bearer,  and  the  other  as  a  permanent  charg 
for  difference  in  a  family  branch,  and  passing  t 
the  descendants  of  that  branch.  When  for  cadenc 
it  is  used  by  the  eldest  son  only,  and  may  b~ 
adopted  by  any  eldest  son  whose  family  is  armiger 
It  is  not  confined  to  royalty.  The  label  was  at  on 
time  not  infrequently  employed  as  a  difference  fo 


family  branch.    It  has  occurred  thus  twice  in  my 
vm  family.     Richard,  third  son  of  Thomas  Salter, 
f  Oswestry,  A.D.  1434,  differenced  the  paternal 
oat  with  a  label  of  three  pendants  or,  and  his 
laughter   and   heir  carried    the    family  coat  so 
harged  to  her  husband  (Harleian   MS.    1396). 
Sir   Thomas    Salter,    Gentleman    of    the    Privy 
Chamber  to    Henry  VIII.,  received  a  grant  of 
arms  May  2,    1513,  in  which  a  label  of  three 
)endants  argent  was  one  of  the  charges  for  dif- 
ference of  the  family  coat.     This  was  so  used  by 
his  descendants  a  century  afterwards,  as  seen  in 
he  Heraldic  Visitation  of  Suffolk,  1611.     The 
jriginal  grant  is  in  the  College  of  Arms,  and  a 
most  curious  and  interesting  document  it  is. 

S,  JAMES  A.  SALTER. 
Basingfield,  Basingstoke. 

The  ordinary  label  of  three  points  is  still  the 
distinctive  mark  of  the  first  house,  and  should  be 
used  on  the  arms  of  an  eldest  son  during  his 
'ather's  lifetime,  but  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

B.  FLORENCE  SCARLETT. 

SECOND  SIGHT  (8th  S.  iii.  307,  412,  496  ;  iv.  53, 
273,  315).— This  discussion  has  wandered  far  from 
the  subject  of  my  query  at  the  first  reference;  bat 
"  second  sight  "  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term 
having  been  introduced,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that  this  species  of  divination  long  ago  engaged  the 
attention  of  Aubrey,  who  printed  in  his  '  Mis- 
cellanies '  two  long  letters  on  the  subject  received 
by  him  from  "  a  learned  friend"  in  answer  t< 
inquiries  of  his  own.  It  would  take  up  too  much 
space  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  the  information 
therein  contained,  but  the  'Miscellanies'  are 
accessible  enough,  and  may  be  consulted  by  any 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  subject.  The  letters  are 
given  under  the  heading  *  An  Accurate  Account  of 
Second-sighted  Men  in  Scotland.'  It  is  perhaps 
worth  while  to  note  here  that  Rossetti  makes  i 
very  fine  use  of  this  old  superstition  in  his  ballad 
1  The  King's  Tragedy,'  and  that  one  of  the  casi 
mentioned  in  the  letters  above  referred  to  ver; 
closely  resembles  the  vision  of  the  king  in  h 
winding-sheet  therein  described.  C.  C.  E 

THE  ROYAL  VETO  (8th  S.  iii.  369,  394,  456).- 
Instances  of  refusal  of  the  royal  assent  are  especia 
to  be  found  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  I 
describing   the   closing  scene  of  that    monarch 
first  Parliament  on  May  8,  1559,  wrote  :- 

«  To  such  Acts  as  her  Majesty  did  forbear  to  allow,  t 
Clerk  of  the  Upper  House  read  in  these  French  w< 
following,  vw.,  La  Roigne  s'advisera,  i.e..  The  Que« 
advise  upon  it."— '  Journals  of  All  the  Parliaments  dur 
the  Eeign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,'  p.  35. 

A  similar  note  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  session 
of  1563,  1566,  1571,  1572,  1585,  and  1593 1 ;  bo 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  on  February  8,  M 
«  Her  Majesty  gave  her  said  Royal  Assent  to  t« 
four  publick  Act*  or  Statute?,  and  to  nineteen  prii 
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and  refused  or  quashed  forty-eieht  several  Bills  which 
had  passed  both  the  Houses."—  Ibid.,  p.  596. 

As  to  the  latest  occasion  of  the  royal  assent 
being  formally  refused,  I  take  the  following  from 
the  Times  of  July  4,  1832  :— 

"  This  month's  number  of  the  New  Monthly,  in  speak- 
ing of  Bentham,  contains  the  following  curious  statement : 
'  The  first  writings  Mr.  Bentham  committed  to  the  press, 
were  letters  in  a  newspaper,  on  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
somewhere  about  the  close  of  the  American  war,  which 
had  the  singular  distinction  of  being  answered  by 
George  III.  The  King  published  his  letter  in  a  Hague 
journal;  it  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Bentham,  and  most 
unmercifully  dissected;  probably  in  that  manner  in 
which  we  know  he  afterwards  so  much  excelled — the 
application  of  the  rack  of  analysis.  The  King  learned 
who  the  writer  was,  and  never  forgot  him.  Mr.  Bentham's 
Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Panopticon  prison  for  the 
reform  of  criminals,  had  passed  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  the  King  had  the  pen  in  his  hand  to  sign 
it,  when  be  asked  Lord  Sbelburne  who  it  was  that  was 
undertaking  this  scheme.  The  answer  was,  '  Mr.  Bent- 
ham,  of  Lincoln's-inn.'  '  Benthara,'  said  the  King,  and 
put  down  the  pen.  The  Bill  never  received  the  royal 
assent;  the  scheme  was  obliged  to  be  given  up,  and  Mr. 
Bentham  was  saddled  with  a  large  pecuniary  loss— a 
thing  he  cared  little  for  in  comparison  to  the  defeat  of 
hia  benevolent  project.  This  story  Mr.  Bentham  had 
fiom  the  lips  of  Lord  Shelburne  himself." 

This  sounds  an  altogether  impossible  story ;  but 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  part 
of  it  is  founded  upon  fact. 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Vtikik:  an  Arabian  Tale.  By  William  Beckford 
Edited  by  Richard  Garnett,  LL.D.  (Lawrence  & 
Bullen.) 

THE  appearance  of  M.  Mallarme's  reprint  of  the  firs 

French  edition  of  '  Vathek '  has  been  followed,  after  an 

interval  of  some  years,  by  that  of  an  authoritative  English 

edition,  which  in  beauty  and  general  value  will  banish 

all  others  from  the  field.   That  a  book  written  in  French 

published  in  the  last  century,  imitating  not  unsuccess 

|  fully  the  style  of  Voltaire,  and  containing  scenes  o 

,  indulgence  exactly  suited  to  the  pencil  of  Marillier 

i  escaped  being  issued  in  one  of  those  eighteenth  century 

•  editions  which  still  are  the  delight  of  collectors,  is  some 

I  what  puzzling.    The  French  Revolution  trod  close  on 

:  the  heels  of  its  appearance,  and  attention  was  con 

sequently  distracted  from  the  volume.    It  has  been  re 

served,  accordingly,  for  Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Bullen  t< 

issue  an  edition  illustrated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Nye,  anc 

worthy  in  all  typographical  respects  to  take  rank  wit! 

the  editions  in  question.    It  is  indeed  an  exquisite  pro 

duction,  and  will  find  a  place  upon  the  shelves  of  al 

genuine  book-lovers.   To  the  young  generation  '  Vathek 

is  scarcely  known,  and  the  halls  of  Eblis,  which  exer 

cised  so  potent  an  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men  ii 

the  early  portion  of  the  present  century,  are  to  th 

majority  of   English  readers  the  shadow  of  a  name 

Opportunity  is  now  afforded  to    renew  intimacy  wit 

terrors  which  have  something  genuinely  sublime.     Few 

pictures   are    sadder   than    that   of    its    inhabitant! 

"alone  and  palely  loitering,"  with  the  deathless  fir 

coniuming  the'r    hearts.    The  satirical  pictures  hav 

genuine  humour,  and  the  pictures  of  Oriental  magni 


ficance  and  debauchery  are  striking.  In  a  sense,  accord- 
igly,  the  book  ia  a  classic.  It  will  at  least  repay 
eruaal.  Dr.  Garnett  has  told  again,  in  a  style  equally 
pirited  and  lucid,  the  tale  of  the  quarrel  between  Beck- 
>rd  and  Henley,  his  commentator,  whose  notes  upon 
tie  romance  are  reprinted.  A  strange  story  it  is,  and 
Beckford  had  just  cause  of  complaint.  The  whole 

matter  constitutes  one  of  the  strangest  and  oddest  of 
ales  in  connexion  with  books,  and  will  probably  be  new 
o  the  vast  majority  of  readers.  The  publication,  in  fact, 
mounts  practically  to  the  reinstatement  of  a  classic.  A 
jetter  or  more  desirable  edition  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped, 

The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bt.  With 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.  2  vols.  (Nimmo.) 
N  the  case  of  none  other  of  the  Waverley  Novels  baa 
Scott  left  an  explanation  of  bis  method  and  sources  eo 
mple  as  he  furnishes  in  the  case  of  '  The  Fortunes  of 
S'igel.'  The  task  of  Mr.  Lang  in  his  introduction  has 
accordingly  been  lightened.  Mr.  Lang  quotes  with  approval 
lie  assertion  of  Lockhart  that  this  novel  constitutes  the 
>est  commentary  on  the  dramas  of  Ben  Jonson  and  his 
contemporaries,  and  seems  inclined  to  rank  the  picture 
>f  James  I.  with  that  of  Louis  XI.  Scott  undoubtedly 
;ook  much  pains  with  the  portrait,  which  is  among  the 
best  he  has  given.  Most  of  the  characters  in  Alsatia  are 
well  drawn,  and  the  prentices  and  George  Heriot  are 
xcellent.  Not  over  fond  are  we  of  ladies  who  live  in 
retirement  and  interfere  as  the  Lea  ex  machina.  Of 
these  Scott  has  too  many.  His  hero,  moreover,  is  one  of 
the  most  abject  he  has  ever  chosen.  It  argues,  indeed, 
some  boldness  on  the  part  of  Scott  to  present  a  noble- 
man—and a  Scotch  nobleman  to  boot— in  so  pitiful 
a  guise.  The  opening  conversation  between  Capt. 
Clutterbuck  and  the  author  of  Waverley  is  in  Scott's 
very  best  style. 

The  beauty  of  the  illustrations  and  of  the  general 
get-up  is  maintained.  The  frontispiece  to  the  first 
volume,  presenting  the  '  Prentice  Fight,'  is  designed  by 
Mr.  John  Pettie,  R.A.,  and  etched  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth, 
A.R.A.  It  is  a  very  delicate  piece  of  workmanship. 
The  other  illustrations  are  both  designed  and  etched  by 
Mr.  Macbeth,  and  are  vigorous.  A  view  of  Alsatia, 
serving  as  frontispiece  to  the  second  volume,  is  very 
spirited.  'At  the  Ordinary'  is  eminently  dramatic. 
Mr.  Lang's  notes  are  to  the  point,  bat  are  at  times  pro- 
vokingly  short.  Mr.  Lang  might  oblige  now  and  then 
with  an  appropriate  extract  from  the  rare  volumes  he 
cites. 

The  Poetical   Worls  of  Robert  Herrick.     Edited   by 

George  Saintsbury.  2  vols.  (Bell  &  Sons.) 
AT  its  first  appearance  the  Aldine  edition  of  the  poets 
carried  off  the  palm  for  beauty  of  execution  and  con- 
venience of  form.  For  these  reasons  its  volumes  are  still 
sought.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  it  was  that  the 
selection  of  poets  was  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Milton, 
Spenser,  and  Dryden  were  given.  The  modern  poets 
could  not,  however,  be  included,  on  account  of  questions 
of  copyright.  The  earlier  poets— Drayton,  Daniel, 
Herrick,  Suckling,  Lovelace,  Marvel),  and  so  forth— were 
omitted  because  public  taste  was  not  yet  advanced 
enough  to  insist  on  their  inclusion.  Remedy  for  this 
state  of  affairs  is  now  provided,  and  the  latest  edition  of 
the  Aldine  poets  will  have  almost  all  that  the  cultivated 
reader  can  desire.  An  edition  of  Herrick  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Saintsbury  ia  an  all-important  addition  to  the 
value  of  the  series.  Some  special  features  are  apparent 
in  the  edition.  Mr.  Saint ^bury  has  thus  numbered  the 
poems— 271  in  all— consecutively,  and  given  a  table  of 
first  lines,  things  of  great  utility  in  the  case  of  a  poet  most 
of  whose  poems  are  short,  more  than  one  being  a  mere 
distich.  He  baa  added  few  but  intelligent  and  helpful 
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notes,  Las  supplied  in  an  appendix  the  poems  attributed 
to  Herrick,  and  has  included  all  the  poems,  those 
even  which  reflect  least  credit  on  Herrick's  taste.  A 
text  not  rigidly  antiquated,  but  preserving  what  is 
characteristic  in  Herrick's  orthography,  is  preserved. 
The  edition  is  cheap,  convenient,  and  scholarly,  and  will 
serve  to  diffuse  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  arch-poet  of 
country  joys  and  local  customs. 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Thomas  Bayne.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 
FOR  the  admirably  useful  Clarendon  Press  Series  Mr. 
Bayne  is  editing  one  after  another  the  principal  poems 
«f  Scott.  Mr.  Bayne's  task  is  once  more  discharged 
in  admirable  fashion.  A  scholarly  introduction  tells 
all  that  requires  to  be  known  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  poem  was  written  and  appeared,  and 
a  hundred  pages  of  notes,  with  index,  throw  a  complete 
light  of  illumination  upon  the  work.  For  educational 
purposes  and  for  perusal  the  edition  is  equally  accept- 
able. 

The  Illustrated   Archceologist.     Edited  by  J.  Romilly 

Allen,  F.S.A.Scot.  Vol.  I.  Nos.  1  and  2.  (Clark). 
THIS  new  quarterly  seems  destined  to  fill  a  gap  in  our 
antiquarian  literature  by  furnishing  a  high-class  illus- 
trated periodical  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  archaeo- 
logical topics,  and  the  dissemination  of  information  as 
to  the  discoveries  which  are  from  time  to  time  made, 
abroad  and  at  home,  in  the  wide  domain  which  it  m  >kes 
its  own.  The  editor's  name  is  well  known  in  connexion 
more  particularly  with  early  Christian  art  in  this 
country.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  he  gives  any 
more  than  its  proportionate  share  to  this  branch,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  much  interesting  matter 
illustrating  alike  prehistoric  and  Romano-British  anti- 
quities, and  Belgian  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  art.  In 
Mr.  Lovett's  paper  on  the  Brandon  flint  works  we  have 
a  remarkable  survival  of  a  prehistoric  industry  at  our 
own  doors.  Silchester  and  Stonehenge  carry  us  back  to 
times  when  the  Teuton  was  either  unknown  in  our 
coasts  or  was  known  only  as  a  devastating  element.  The 
illustration  showing  the  ground  plan  of  the  Christian 
basilica  at  Silchester  is  specially  interesting,  partly  as 
snowing  a  building  of  the  basilican  type  acting  as  a 
Christian  church  in  the  days  of  Constantino,  and  partly 
from  the  very  fact  of  a  Christian  church  being  thus 
conclusively  shown  to  have  been  one  of  the  public  build- 
ings of  Romano-British  Silchester.  Another  remarkable 
fact  connected  with  the  Silchester  excavations  is  brought 
to  our  notice  in  the  second  number  of  the  Illustrated 
Archaeologist,  and  that  is  the  Ogham  inscription,  attri- 
buted (according  to  the  Reliquary)  to  the  ninth  century 
of  our  era.  There  is  a  reading,  not  sufficiently  showing 
the  doubtfulness  of  some  of  the  letters,  given  in  the 
Reliquary  for  October,  as  well  as  in  No.  2,  for  October, 
of  the  Illustrated  Archceologist.  The  latter,  we  may  add, 
has  the  advantage  of  an  engraving  of  the  inscription. 
We  agree  with  the  Rdiquary  in  considering  this  a  most 
unexpected  discovery,  one  of  those  surprises  which  re- 
mind us,  as  it  says,  that  in  archaeology  "it  is  the  un- 
expected which  is  always  occurring."  We  are  not  told 
in  either  periodical  on  what  ground  the  ninth  century, 
which  is  so  unlikely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  history 
of  Silchester,  has  been  assigned  as  the  date  of  this  in- 
scription ;  but  no  doubt  more  will  be  said  about  it  in 
both  reviews.  The  Illustrated  Archceologist  has  also 
an  interesting  notice  of  a  rediscovered  Ogham  at 
Fordoun,  Kincardineshire,  which  is  curious  as  showing 
the  ea>-e  with  which  a  discovery  of  this  kind  may  be  lost 
sight  of. 

With  regard  to  the  Silchester  Ogham,  we  find  that 
the  name  uMuco(i),"  the  last  letter  of  which  is  marked 


in  the  engraving  in  the  Illustrated  Archceologist  as 
doubtful,  occurs  on  several  Irish  Oghams  described 
by  the  late  Mr.  R.  R.  Brash,  which  are  engraved  at 
pp.  146, 147,  and  149  of  his  very  valuable  monograph 
*  The  Ogam  Inscribed  Monuments  of  the  Gaedhil,'  edited 
by  Mr.  G.  M.  Atkinson  (London,  1879).  In  the  transla- 
tion of  the  first  of  thesa  inscriptions,  all  of  which  were 
found  in  County  Cork,  Mr.  Brash  renders  "  Mucoi"  as 
a  profession  or  title,  the  swineherd,  and  translates 
"Maqi  Mucoi  "  aa  "  son  of  the  swineherd."  This  seema 
worth  noting,  as  the  Reliquary  appears  to  have  taken 
"  Mucoi "  for  the  clan  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
stone  is  inscribed.  Those  who  agree  with  Mr.  Brash  ia 
his  estimate  of  the  general  antiquity  of  O^ham  will 
doubt  the  very  late  date  assigned  to  the  Silcheater 
inscription ;  and,  in  any  case,  we  ought  to  know  more  of 
the  ground  upon  which  it  is  based. 


MR.  ARTHUR  VIOARS,  F.S.A,,  the  successor  of  the  late 
Sir  Bernard  Burke  as  Ulster  King  at  Arms,  has  issued 
for  private  circulation,  in  a  separate  form,  with  additions, 
his  'Book-plates,'  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Ex- 
Libris  Society.  Three  numbers  have  as  yet  appeared. 
These  deal  with  'Library  Interior  Book-plates,'  '  Literary 
Book-plates,'  and  '  Book-Pile  Ex-Libria.'  The  series, 
which  is  admirably  illustrated,  will  be  of  high  service  to 
collectors,  the  execution  being  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Ix  the  East  London  Magazine  our  contributor  Mr. 
John  T.  Page  has  begun  a  history,  from  contemporary 
sources,  of  '  The  Great  Civil  War  :  how  it  Began  and 
Ended  in  Northamptonshire.'  The  whole  has  sufficient 
interest  and  value  to  call  for  republic  ition  in  a  separate 
form. 

MR.  F.  G.  KITTON  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Ashdown  have  been 
engaged  for  some  time  on  an  illustrated  volume  entitled 
'St.  Albans,  Historical  and  Picturesque.'  It  will  be 
published  very  shortly  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock.  The  same 
publisher  announces  a  cheap  edition  of  the  rhythmic 
version  of  the  '  Imitatione  Christi,'  with  an  introduction 
by  Canon  Liddon. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 


signature  of  the  writer  and  such  aldresa  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

F.  G.  SAUNDERS  ("Comparisons  are  odious").—  See 
1  N.  &  Q.,'  2^  S.  ix.  244,  310;  3rd  S.  xii.  206,  278,  399, 
470  :  4th  S.  i.  40  ;  ii.  460  ;  Hi.  116  ;  5th  S.  ix.  447  ;  x.  54, 
117;  6th  S.  iv.  327,  479  ;  viii.  524  ;  ix.  114. 

W.  F.  D.  CHAMBERS.—  Consult  Jevons's  elementary 
book  on  logic  (Macmillan). 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "1 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries  '"—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  0 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print; 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


S*  S.  IV.  Nov.  25,  '93.] 
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Stole*, 

SKINNER'S  '  LIFE  OP  MONK.' 
(See  1"  S.  i.  377.) 

On  April  13,  1850,  MR.  W.  D.  CHRISTIE  con- 
tributed  to  «N.  &  Q.'  an  article  on  Thomas 
Skinner's  'Life  of  Monk/  which  the  following 
documents  will  serve  to  complete.  Skinner,  as 
MR.  CHRISTIE  shows,  was  urged  to  undertake 
Monk's  life  by  his  son  Christopher,  the  second 
Duke  of  Albemarle.  "To  which  end,"  writes 
Skinner,  "  he  would  furnish  me  with  all  his  papers 
that  belonged  to  his  late  father  and  his  secretaries." 
Monk's  secretary,  Sir  William  Clarke,  had  been 
killed  in  June,  1666,  in  the  Dutch  war.  His 
widow  had  married  Dr.  Samuel  Barrow,  who  had 
been  chief  physician  to  Monk's  army  in  Scotland, 
and  some  of  her  first  husband's  papers  had  thus 
passed  into  Barrow's  possession.  To  Barrow,  at 
the  Duke  of  Al  be  marie' s  suggestion,  Skinner 
accordingly  applied  for  information,  sending  at  the 
same  time  a  copy  of  the  book  which  he  had  pre- 
viously written  on  the  Restoration,  viz.,  the  third 
part  of '  Elenchus  Motuum,'  or  '  Motus  Compositi,' 
as  it  was  called  by  Skinner.  The  letters  are  from 
Egerton  MS.  2618,  ff.  136,  138:— 

8r,— I  haue  herewith  sent  you  this  little  booke,  wich 

;you  may  please,  att  yr  vacancy,  to  peruse,  &  wherein  you 

iobaerue  I  haue  failed  in  the  relation,  or  omitted  materiale 

[Circumstances,  I  intreat  you  will  please  so  far  to  rectify 

R  enlighten  me  as  to  draw  up  such  additions  &  emenda- 

ions  as  you  find  most  agreable  to  yr  owne  knowledge. 

And  wherein  you  obeerue  my  omissions,  to  releiue  mo 


allso  therein.  Besides  that  publique  acknowledgment 
wich  1  shall  think  my  selfe  bound  to  make  of  that  light 
&  assistance  I  receaue  from  you,  I  shall  now  only  now 
render  you  this  private  assurance  that  I  am 

Sr  yr  most  humble  &  obleidged  servant 

THO:  SKYHNEB. 
This  Monday  May  the  27th  78. 

when  you  shall  thinke  fitt,  so  far  to  favour  me,  please  to 
direct  yr  1'tre  to  me  att  my  bowse  in  Colchester,  &  con- 
vayed  by  the  post. 

[Addressed]  For  the  much  Honoured  Dr  Barrow  att 
his  bowse  in  Fulham  These  are. 

Sr,— Before  I  left  the  Towne,  I  tooke  the  boldnea  to 
eend  you,  by  the  stage  coachman  of  yr  Towne,  the 
Booke  I  had  formerly  published.  Beleiving  itt  the 
easiest  way  for  me  to  contract  yr  trouble  on  my  behalfe, 
vpon  the  perusall  of  itt,  to  favour  me  with  such  Altera- 
tions &  additions  as  in  yr  better  knowledge  of  all  that 
affaire,  you  should  find  necessary,  &  directing  them  to 
the  number,  on  the  severall  pages,  where  you  find  them 
most  needefull. 

I  gave  my  Ld  Duke,  both  in  my  returne  home,  &  since, 
an  account  of  yr  great  readinesse  to  comply  with  his 
requests  in  obleidging  me  by  yr  assistance,  for  the  better 
perfecting  the  intended  edition.  The  same  account  of 
that  helpe  you  had  promised  me,  I  gave  to  my  Ld  of 
Bathe  as  I  returned  from  you.  And  shall  very  thank- 
fully  acknowledge  farther  yr  assistance,  in  the  best  & 
most  publique  manner  I  am  able. 

And  now  Sr,  if  I  am  nott  too  importune,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  heare  from  you  att  yr  next  leisure,  having 
gon  as  far  as  I  thinke  convenient  till  I  haue  the  favour 
of  yr  farther  information  to 

Sr  yr  very  humble  servant 

THO:  SKINNER. 
This  last  of  July,  from  my  bowse  in  Colchester. 

if  you  haue  heard  or  know  any  particulars  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Albem:  life  from  his  youth  till  he  came  to 
comand  in  Scotland,  please  to  favour  me  therewith,  for, 
I  am  no  wayes  satisfied  with  that  scattered  account  in 
Dr  Qumble. 

[Addressed]  For  the  much  Honoured  D'  Barrow  att 
bis  bowse  in  Fulham  These  with  Care  Middlesex. 

Skinner  does  not  appear  to  have  received 
much  help  from  Barrow,  and  his  *  Life  of  Monk '  is 
much  inferior  to  Gamble's.  It  is  only  fair,  how- 
ever, to  remember  that  the  book  was  published 
posthumously,  and  was  probably  unfinished. 

0.  H.  FIRTH. 


A  CASE  OF  CONSPIRACY  IN  INDIA. 

In  1872  I  held  an  office  in  India  which  brought 
me  into  close  connexion  with  some  remarkable 
j  udicial  proceedings.  I  sent  an  account  of  the  case 
to  a  relative  in  this  country,  and  this  account  has 
recently  chanced  to  return  to  my  possession.  I 
send  it  to  you  without  any  alteration,  and  hope 
you  will  consider  it  worthy  of  being  recorded  in 
'  N.  &  Q.' 

The  ancient  city  of  Surat  was  formerly  the 
emporium  of  a  vast  trade.  All  the  European 
nations  that  traded  with  India  had  factories  or 
mercantile  establishments  within  its  walls,  and  the 
river  Taptee  gave  access  to  commerce  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Surat  came  into  the  possession 
of  England  about  the  end  of  last  century,  and 
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its  trade  baa  of  late  years  completely  declined. 
The  rival  importance  of  Bombay  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  railway  from  Bombay  to  the  cotton 
districts  of  Gujerat  has  proved  its  death  -  blow. 
Large  portions  of  the  town  are  deserted  and  in 
ruins,  although  the  memory  of  its  greatness  still 
lives  in  its  imposing  city  wall,  said  to  be  sixteen 
miles  in  length,  and  provided  with  numerous  gate- 
ways, at  each  of  which  guards  for  police  purposes 
and  for  the  collection  of  octroi  are  kept  up. 

At  one  of  these  gates,  on  a  dark  night  in  the 
latter  end  of  1871,  two  Parsis  came  up,  bringing 
with  them  the  nearly  senseless  body  of  a  Hindoo 
whom  they  bad  found  lying,  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing, on  the  roadside  about  a  mile  from  the  gate. 
The  policeman  on  duty  took  the  wounded  man 
and  the  Parsis  to  the  Foujdar,  or  chief  native 
police  officer,  of  the  city,  to  whom,  when  he  had 
recovered  a  little  strength,  he  told  his  story.  He 
said  he  was  a  merchant  of  Bombay,  and  that  he 
had  started  that  morning  by  train  from  Bombay, 
with  five  hundred  rupees  in  cash,  to  make  some 
purchases  at  a  fair  in  Kattiawar,  which  he  intended 
to  reach  by  the  ferry  from  a  point  about  eighteen 
miles  north  of  Surat.  In  the  carriage  with  him 
were  four  persons  whom  he  knew  by  eight,  although 
he  was  not  otherwise  acquainted  with  them.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  it  appeared  that  these 
persons  were  also  to  leave  the  train  at  Surat  and 
that  their  destination  was  in  the  same  direction  as 
his.  They  offered  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  the 
ferry,  to  which  they  said  they  knew  a  short  road, 
and  advised  him  to  stay  with  them,  at  a  respectable 
lodging-house  near  the  station,  till  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  when  they  would  all  start  together.  Sus- 
pecting nothing,  and  trusting  to  the  respectability 
of  his  friends,  who  were  got  up  in  the  proper  style 
of  Hindoo  traders,  the  poor  man  fell  into  the  trap, 
and  no  sooner  had  they  cleared  the  city  gate  on 
their  way  to  the  ferry  than  the  pretended  mer- 
chants set  on  him,  demanded  his  money,  and  one 
of  them  struck  him  with  a  knife  in  the  chest,  in- 
flicting a  terrible  wound,  from  the  effect  of  which 
he  sank  senseless,  and  was  brought  in,  robbed  and 
bleeding,  by  the  first  passers-by. 

This  was  his  story  as  told  to  the  city  Foujdar, 
who  lost  no  time  in  informing  the  superintendent 
of  police,  and  sent  the  wounded  man  to  the 
hospital.  The  neighbourhood  was  scoured  by 
mounted  police  during  the  night,  but  no  trace  of 
the  robbers  was  found,  and  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  not  gone  on  towards  the  ferry.  News  was 
sent  to  Bombay,  where  the  police  were  more  success- 
ful, and  on  the  indications  given  by  the  wounded 
man,  three  out  of  the  four  criminals  were  arrested 
and  brought  to  Surat,  where  they  were  confronted 
with  their  victim,  and  at  once  identified,  and  kept 
in  close  arrest,  notwithstanding  their  protestations 
that  they  had  not  left  Bombay  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  complainant,  his  wounds  or  his  money.  In 


the  course  of  three  weeks  the  wound  was  suffi- 
ciently healed  to  admit  of  his  appearing  before  the 
magistrate,  when  a  mass  of  evidence  was  forth- 
coming to  confirm  his  statements.  The  keeper  of 
the  lodging-house  and  a  friend  of  bis,  the  police- 
man at  the  gate  by  which  they  left  Surat,  a  potter 
at  work  near  the  roadside,  a  labourer  returning, 
from  the  fields,  all  contributed  evidence  of  the 
most  convincing  nature,  and  the  three  culprits 
were  duly  committed  to  take  their  trial  at  the 
criminal  sessions. 

There  are  two  ways  of  trying  sessions  cases  ia 
India.  In  some  districts,  where  educated  natives 
are  numerous,  cases  are  tried  by  a  jury,  whose 
decision  is  final  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused.  In  other  districts  the  judge  is  assisted 
by  three  assessors,  who  are  selected  by  lot  from  a 
list  of  the  respectable  inhabitants,  and  who  deliver 
their  opinion  at  the  close  of  a  trial  as  to  the  guilt 
of  the  accused.  The  judge  is  not,  however,  bound 
by  the  opinion  of  the  assessors,  but  after  receiving 
it  he  delivers  his  own  judgment ;  and  if  be  finds 
the  accused  guilty,  he  passes  sentence  according  to- 
la w.  In  the  case  in  point,  the  assessors,  notwith- 
standing the  convincing  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  the  breakdown  of  the  alibi  set  up  by  one. 
at  least  of  the  accused,  unanimously  declared  that 
the  accused  were  not  guilty.  On  the  judge  fell  the 
onus  of  a  decision.  With  a  sagacity  that  does 
him  credit,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  the  judge  stated 
in  his  finding  that  the  evidence  was  too  good  for 
him,  that  every  link  in  the  chain  was  so  thoroughly 
completed  as  to  fill  him  with  suspicion,  which  the 
wound,  and  the  wound  alone,  was  able  to  remove. 
He  could  not  get  over  the  patent  fact  of  this  wound, 
the  severity  of  which  was  so  great  that  a  European 
officer,  not  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes,  fainted  at 
the  sight  of  it.  The  accused  were,  therefore,  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  duly  incarcerated  in  Surat  gaol,  where 
we  will  leave  them  for  a  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1872  some  prisoners  were  being 
tried  before  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  at  Bombay 
for  a  conspiracy,  when  certain  revelations  were 
made  by  an  approver  which    led   to  the  judge 
addressing  the  Government  of  Bombay,  and  orders 
were  issued  for  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  case 
tried  at  Surat  some  months  before.    These  inquiries 
were  made,  and  resulted  in  the  three  supposed 
criminals  being  set  at  liberty,  and  a  number  oi 
persons  being  tried  for  a  detestable  conspiracy.    ] 
was  proved  at  the  trial  that   the  man  who  was 
wounded  outside  the  gates  of  Surat  belonged  to  a 
gang  who  were  in  the  habit  of  letting  out  th«ir 
services  to  gratify  the  vengeance  or  the  hate  of  any 
individuals  rich  enough  to  hire  them.     This  was 
effected  not  by  employing  the  stiletto  of  the  assaa 
sin  or  the  match  of  the  incendiary,  but  by  nail 
directing  the  course  of  British  law  and  Britis 
justice,  and  making  it  an  awful  instrument  of 
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•wrong  and  injury.  The  four  men  who  travelled 
with  the  wounded  victim  were  fellow  members 
with  him  of  the  same  gang,  but  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  those  who  were  to  be  implicated  in  the 
pretended  crime.  The  party  left  Surat  after  dusk, 
and  when  they  reached  a  lonely  place,  one  of  them 
submitted  to  be  wounded  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  a  terrible  gash  and  a  great  flow  of  blood, 
without  fatal  consequences  or  permanent  injury. 
The  others  then  made  the  best  of  their  way  back  to 
the  railway  station  and  thence  to  Bombay.  And 
some  of  the  gang  returned  in  a  few  days  to  Surat 
with  a  sum  of  money,  by  means  of  which  the 
necessary  witnesses,  including  at  least  two  police- 
men, were  suborned  and  prepared  for  the  trial  of 
the  innocent  victims  whom  the  wounded  accom- 
plice had  denounced. 

It  appeared  that  the  man  who  allowed  himself  to 
be  wounded  had  died  of  fever  some  time  before 
the  discovery  of  his  guilt,  and  one  or  two  others 
of  the  conspirators  had  absconded  and  avoided 
arrest ;  but  with  these  few  exceptions,  all  the 
actors  in  this  tragedy,  against  whom  the  charges  of 
conspiracy  or  perjury  could  be  brought  with  rea- 
sonable hope  of  success,  were  committed  for  trial 
before  the  High  Court  at  Bombay,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  all  who  were  so  committed 
have  been  convicted  by  a  jury  and  sentenced  to 
seven  years'  imprisonment.  Native  society  in 
Bombay  was  thus  freed  from  a  dreadful  scourge,  as 
the  gang  was  proved  to  have  undertaken  at  least 
three  other  enterprises  similar  to  the  Surat  one, 
and  there  was  reason  to  suspect  their  connexion 
with  even  a  greater  number  of  cases. 

The  trial  elicited  some  curious  facts.  The  per- 
son at  whose  instigation  the  Surat  case  was  got  up 
was  a  wealthy  Hindoo  merchant  trading  in  Bom- 
bay, who  had  some  spite  against  the  three  men 
who  were  imprisoned  on  false  evidence.  He  seems 
to  have  known  of  the  existence  of  the  gang,  and  to 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  placing  himself  in  com- 
munication with  them,  and  for  two  thousand 
rupees  paid  down  the  chiefs  of  the  gang  undertook 
to  carry  out  his  wishes.  When  it  came  to  settling 
which  of  the  gang  was  to  be  wounded,  one  of  them 
offered  to  undertake  this  disagreeable  rdle,  receiving 
only  the  same  share  of  the  bribe  as  the  rest,  and 
'•  the  quarter  share  to  which  he  would  otherwise, 
by  the  custom  of  the  gang,  have  been  entitled,  pro- 
vided that  he  might  be  allowed  todenounce  a  private 
enemy  of  his  own,  as  well  as  the  three  persons  indi- 
cated by  the  merchant.  After  some  demur  this  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  wounded  man  accordingly  laid 
his  information  as  against  four  instead  of  three 
assassins.  But  when  the  three  men  were  arrested 
in  Bombay,  an  intimation  was  given  to  the  fourth 
man,  the  special  object  of  the  wounded  man's 
jealousy,  that  trouble  was  in  store  for  him  unless 

e  renounced  all  claim  to  a  certain  lady,  declared 
o  be  his  wife,  and  gave  her  up  to  his  rival  lying 


wounded  at  Surat,  along  with  a  sum  of  money. 
Such  was  the  terrible  character  of  the  gang  that 
the  husband  gladly  accepted  the  terms,  paid  the 
money,  gave  np  the  lady,  and  kept  out  of  the  way 
of  the  police,  whose  search  after  him  was,  it  may 
be  supposed,  slackened  in  eagerness  in  proportion 
as  the  gang  no  longer  required  his  arrest  to  be 
accomplished.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  state  of 
society  in  which  such  a  demand  could  be  made,  and 
tamely  complied  with. 

It  is  still  more  terrible  to  contemplate  the  un- 
questioning readiness  with  which  the  police  seem 
to  have  lent  themselves  to  the  purposes  of  the 
gang  and  to  purveying  and  providing  evidence  for 
them.  It  would  be  supposed  that  no  person,  with 
the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  could  view  without 
abhorrence  so  detestable  a  conspiracy ;  but  here  we 
have  the  painful  spectacle  of  experienced  police- 
men, of  long  and  approved  service,  well  paid  and 
enjoying  the  full  confidence  of  their  European 
superiors,  lending  themselves  for  a  miserable  bribe 
to  a  scheme  of  dark  crime,  coming  forward  as 
witnesses  and  urging  others  to  do  the  same,  mis- 
leading their  superiors,  and  allowing  three  inno- 
cent men  to  lie  in  gaol  for  many  months.  This 
case  has  exposed  some  dark  and  gloomy  corners  of 
native  life  and  society  in  India,  and  presents  a 
true  but  sad  picture  of  the  task  before  us,  of  the 
evils  to  be  eradicated  and  of  the  tools  we  have  to 
work  with.  SIGMA. 


LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS. 
(Continued  from  p.  342.) 

Purton  mentions  a  petition  addressed  to  the  so- 
called  Parliament  of  the  Interregnum  that  brings 
to  light  a  few  curious  particulars  touching  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
It  speaks  of  the  record  (Rot.  Glaus.,  anno  49 
Edward  III.,  mem.  40  dorso)  as  showing  that 

"  in  those  times  [about  1376]  this  field  was  a  common 
walking  and  tporting  place  for  the  Clerks  of  the  Chancery, 
apprentices,  and  students  of  the  law,  and  citizens  of 
London ;  and  that  by  a  clamorous  complaint  made  by 
them  unto  the  King,  that  one  Roger  Legel  had  privily 
laid  and  hid  many  iron  engines  called  caltrappes,  as  well 
in  the  bottome  as  the  top  of  a  certaine  trench,  in  Fiket's 
Fields,  neere  the  bishop  of  Chichester's  house,  where  the 
said  clerkes,  apprentices,  and  other  men  of  the  paid  city, 
had  wont  to  have  their  common  passage,  in  which  place 
he  knew  they  daily  exercised  their  common  walks  and 
disports,  with  a  malicious  and  malevolent  intent,  that 
all  who  came  upon  the  said  trench,  should  be  maimed, 
or  else  most  grievously  hurt ;  which  engines  were  found 
by  the  aforesaid  clerkes,  apprentices,  and  others  pass- 
ing that  way,  and  brought  before  the  King's  Councel 
in  the  Chapter-house  of  the  Friart,  preachers  of  London, 
and  there  openly  showed ;  that  hereupon  the  said  Roger 
was  brought  before  the  said  Councell,  confessed  his  said 
fault  and  malice  in  manner  aforesaid,  and  thereupon 
submitted  himself  to  the  King  and  his  councell,  where- 
upon the  said  Roger  was  sent  to  the  King's  prison  of  the 
Fleete,  there  to  expect  the  King's  grace." 
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Thence  the  Interregnum  lawyers  conclude,  what 
makes  strongly  for  their  case, 

"  that  any  device  to  interrupt  or  deprive  such  clerks* 
and  citizens,  of  their  free  common  walking  or  disport 
there,  is  a  nuisance  and  offence  punishable  by  the  King 
and  his  Councell,  by  fine  and  long  imprisonment ;  and 
that  the  King  and  Councell  have  ever  been  very  careful 
of  preserving  the  liberties  and  interests  of  the  lawyers 
and  citizens  in  these  fields,  or  their  cure  and  refresh- 
ment." 

The  whole  of  this  account  is  valuable,  as  carrying 
back  reference  to  the  spot  at  BO  very  early  a  period 
in  relation  to  a  civic  or  social  matter.  The  only 
notice  prior  to  it  is  that  of  the  Templars'  jousting 
place — Campus  Templariorum.  The  petition  was 
entitled  "  The  humble  petition  of  the  parishioners 
of  the  parishes  of  S*  Clement  Danes  j  S*  Dunstanes 
in  the  West ;  S*  Andrew's,  Holborn  ;  and  S'  Giles 
in  the  Fields,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  or 
zteere  unto  Lincoln's  Inne  Fields."  The  citing 
of  Roger  to  the  "Chapterhouse  of  the  Friars, 
preachers  of  London,"  seems  to  me  to  involve  the 
fact  that  for  some  time  after  the  departure  of  the 
White  Friars,  the  lawyers  who  took  possession  of 
the  premises  for  an  Inn  of  Court  kept  the  build- 
ings of  the  Old  Temple  very  much  in  the  condition 
in  which  the  Friars  had  handed  them  over  to  them. 
Everything  probably  continued  pretty  nearly  in 
statu  quo  until  about  the  time  of  Henry  VII., 
when  Lovel  s  fine  old  gate  was  built,  after  which 
they  went  on  to  erect  the  quaint  chambers  in  Old 
Square,  and  whatever  buildings  north  of  the  chapel 
existed  before  Taylor  set  up  the  painful  incongruity 
of  Stone  Buildings.  Old  Square  is  being  remodelled 
now — under  protest  from  its  tenants,  however — by 
an  amateur  hand,  which,  from  what  has  lately  been 
done,  seems  to  draw  its  inspiration  from  some  sub- 
urban almshouse  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Candlestick-makers,  or  perhaps  the  Tailors'  Refuge, 
where  the  design  was  left  to  their  goose  to  furnish. 
This  work  may  last  to  the  end  of  the  present 
century  if  left  to  its  own  stability,  though  it  is 
incumbent  on  our  sesthetical  taste  that  it  should 
be  removed  at  once.  Instead  of  this,  however,  we 
are  told  that  the  same  dexterous  hand  is  eager  to 
attack  Level's  noble  and  characteristic  old  gate- 
way, which  as  it  stands  in  its  massive  strength 
seems  to  scorn  kinship  with  these  mushroom  alms- 
houses  just  placed  by  it. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  endeavours  to  make 
the  ways  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  less  "  founderous 
and  impassible  in  wet  weather,"  they  fell  back  into 
the  condition  of  a  common  field,  so  that  in  1698 
plans  on  a  grand  scale  were  published  by  Cavendish 
Weedon,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  There  were  to  be  figures 
of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  waterworks  at  each 
corner,  to  be  supplied  from  Hampstead  ponds,  and 
the  model  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel  was  to  be  erected 
in  the  centre  from  a  design  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's.  But  nothing  of  all  this  was  ever  carried 
iato  executioD. 


We  learn  from  Rymer's  *  Fcedera '  that  the  first 
toll  ever  levied  in  England  took  its  rise  in 
St.  Giles's  from  a  commission  issued  in  1346 
(Edward  III.),  to  the  master  of  the  hospital  here, 
and  to  John  de  Holborne,  to  take  toll  upon  all 
cattle  passing  along  in  the  highways  leading  from 
the  Bar  of  the  old  Temple  to  the  hospital  of  St. 
Giles,  as  also  on  the  Charing  Cross  road  (possibly 
St.  Martin's  Lane)  and  Portpoole  (now  Gray's  Inn 
Lane),  the  said  tolls  to  be  laid  out  in  repair  of  the 
respective  highways.  The  rates  ran  to  about  one 
penny  in  the  pound  ad  valorem,  to  be  paid  by  all 
The  exemption  was  very  singular.  Lords  aud 
ladies  were  to  go  free,  as  well  as  all  religious 
orders  and  those  belonging  to  the  Church ;  in  fact, 
all  were  to  be  exempted  who  could  best  afford  to 
pay  the  rate. 

The  strip  of  land  between  the  north  side  of  these 
fields  and  Holborn  seems  to  have  run  almost  from 
Holborn  Bars  past  all  the  turnstiles  right  away  to  the 
Via  de  Aldewych,  or  Drury  Lane,  growing  greatly  in 
breadth  towards  the  west.  A  ditch  called  Spencers 
Dig  cut  it  off  from  Fickett's  Field.  This  ditch 
seems  to  have  run  as  nearly  as  possible  on  what  is 
now  the  south  side  of  Great  Queen  Street.  Purton 
say  a  it  was  all  called  "  le  Spencer's  lond."  The 
Spencers,  he  says,  or  Dispensators,  held  it,  though 
under  them  different  tenants  were  in  possession  &a 
it  gradually  got  built  upon.  In  the  assessment  of 
1623  buildings  are  not  mentioned  westward  of 
what  is  now  Gate  Street,  at  the  west  corner  of  the 
square.  But  there  were  two  alleys,  consisting  of 
small  houses,  one  of  which  was  called  "  Thornton's 
Alley,"  the  other  "Partridge  Alley,"  which  ran 
back  as  courts  from  the  houses  in  Holborn  into  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  These,  therefore,  would  have 
been  known  to  Milton  when  he  took  the  smaller 
house  in  Holborn  after  giving  up  his  garden  house 
in  Barbican,  as  mentioned  in  Phillips's  'Life  of 
Milton,'  1694. 

Beyond  these  two  alleys  the  ground  remained 
long  unbuilt  upon  and,  as  a  piece  of  waste  land, 
became  a  scene  of  the  lowest  dissipation.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  the  first  buildings  were  put  up 
on  the  eastern  half  by  Mr.  William  Whetstone,  a 
vestryman  of  St.  Giles's(not  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
as  Cunningham  and  Wheatley  give  it).  Hence  it 
was  called  Whetstone  Park,  and  the  other  half  was 
continued  by  a  Mr.  Phillips,  and  went  under  the 
name  of  "  Phillips's  Rents."  "  Pargiter's  Court " 
was  then  built  by  a  Mr.  Pargiter,  which  was  after- 
wards called  "Feathers  Court."  Strype,  writing 
in  1723,  describes  the  place  as  noted  for  its  once 
infamous  and  vicious  inhabitants,  and  adds,  "which 
some  years  since  were  forced  away."  Cunningham 
tells  us  that  since  1708  it  has  chiefly  consisted  of 
stables.  This  he  gets  from  Hatton's  'New  View 
of  London,'  which  was  published  in  that  year. 
says  it  was  long  notorious,  so  much  so  that  in  If 
it  was  on  that  account  attacked  by  the  London 
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apprentices.  Samuel  Butler  also  writes  in  a 
vigorous  way  about  its  profligacy.  But  though  I 
have  tried,  I  cannot  verify  the  passage,  so  that  I 
begin  to  think  the  lines  are  not  Butler's  at  all.  A 
dozen  writers  quoting  them  as  such  counts  for 
nothing.  They  only  copy. 

And  make  a  brothel  of  a  palace, 
Where  harlots  ply,  as  many  tell  us, 
Like  brimstones  in  a  Whetstone  ale-house. 
From  what  is  ehown  above  it  becomes  quite 
apparent  that  when  the  attack  of  the  apprentices 
took  place  (1632)  the  ground  was  unbuilt  upon. 
Thus  it  was  an  open-air  fight,  in  which  the  appren- 
tices drove  away  the  dissolute  squatters  from  the 
apot—  a  sort  of  row  at  a  fair.  Butler's  lines  (if 
Butler's),  on  the  other  hand,  relate  clearly  to  the 
profligacy  that  had  sprung  up  in  his  own  day,  frem 
which  I  infer  that  the  above  citation  must  occur,  if 
anywhere,  in  the  third  part  of  '  Hudibras,'  or  in 
Samuel  Butler's  minor  poems,  though  I  have 
failed  to  find  it.  The  six  other  Yeferences  pro- 
duced by  Cunningham  are  all  of  them  belonging 
to  the  post-Restoration  period,  and  show  that 
the  lewd  history  of  the  spot  portrayed  in 
literature  came  in  with  Charles  II.  and  the 
building  speculations  of  projectors  that  swarmed 
at  the  period.  Ever  since  the  national  danger  of 
an  unmanagable  metropolis  has  been  exacerbating 
continually,  weakening  the  State  as  it  grows,  like 
the  enlarged  liver  of  a  Strasburgh  goose,  or,  to 
borrow  from  a  verifiable  passage  in  Butler,  the 
danger  has  grown  more  and  more  imminent— 
For  great  towns,  like  to  crocodiles,  are  found 
I'  th'  belly  apteet  to  receive  a  mortal  wound. 

The  first  part  of  'Hudibras'  appeared  in  1663, 
the  second  in  1664,  and  the  third  in  1678.  Now 
the  lines  above  in  question  could  scarcely  have 
been  penned  earlier  than  the  date  last  mentioned, 
as  the  mere  buildings  must  have  taken  some  time 
to  run  up,  and  a  few  years  would  be  required  to 
establish  the  unsavoury  reputation. 

The  western  half  of  Whetstone  Park,  built  by 
Phillips,  seems  for  a  short  time  to  have  been  called 
Phillips  Rents  and  Phillips  Yard.     In  the  parish 
locuments  these  names  may  be  found,  I  suppose, 
I  believe  they  do  not  occur  in  literature,  nor 
•  they  appear  in  the  table  of  the  parish  clerks, 
32.     The  more  striking  appellation  of  Whet- 
stone Park  seems  to  have  played  Moses'  rod  to 
them,  and  to  have  eaten  them  up  bodily.     So  the 
name  of  Feathers  Court*  has  swallowed  up  that  of 
argiter  Court,  and  is  found  in  the  parish  clerk's 
?le,  as  are  all    three  of   the  Turnstiles,  Little 
mice's  Street,  and  Little  Queen  Street.     Now 
t  we  are  again  in  contact  with  Prince's  Street 
its  little  square,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to 
Jfer  readers  to  « N.  &  Q.'  (6*  S.  vii.  446)  for  a 
lote  of  some  interest  touching  the  §pot     It  speaks 


*  So  called  from  a  sign  in  Holboro. 


of  the  narrow  street,  now  called  Gate  Street,  as 
being  until  recently  "known  as  Prince's  Street." 
Was  the  name  changed  by  the  now  disgraced  and 
defunct  Board  of  Works  ?  I  could  well  wish  the 
mania  for  useless  changes  were  dead  with  it. 
The  one  house  that  gave  name  to  the  square  was 
then  but  just  pulled  down  and  had  a  stone  let  into 
its  wall,  inscribed  "Prince's  Square  1736."  The 
locality  presents  another  dated  house,  viz, 
Hamley's  toy-shop,  corner  of  New  Turnstile,  that 
has  a  stone  inscribed  "New  Turnstyle  1688." 
Also  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  Arch  Row,  lead- 
ing to  Sardinia  Street,  with  "  Duke  Street  1648." 
I  suppose  this  to  stand  for  1648/9,  in  the  January 
of  which  year  King  Charles  lost  his  head,  and  the 
other  date  is  that  of  the  memorable  Revolution. 
Both  dates  are  emphatic.  En  passant,  may  we 
not  hope  that  in  future  something  will  be  seriously 
undertaken  to  preserve  such  relics  as  these  from 
perishing  with  the  houses  they  appertain  to  ?  We 
cannot  prevent  despoilers  nor  withhold  them  from 
their  ruthless  spoliations,  but  we  could  make  it  law 
that  when  they  thus  act  they  shall  lose  all  right  and 
title  to  relics  of  this  sort,  and  be  forced,  under  sub- 
stantial penalties,  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  British 
Museum  free  of  charge,  where  a  room  shall  be 
devoted  to  them,  such  as  they  have  at  the  Guildhall 
for  things  of  this  kind  that  occur  within  the  City 
liberties.  To  treat  them,  as  is  now  the  case,  as 
rubbish  to  be  carted  away,  only  betrays  the  extreme 
barbarity  that  underlies  so  much  of  our  empty  and 
pretentious  modern  culture.  There  will  soon  be 
a  multitude  of  minor  relics  disengaged  when 
Holy  well  Street  is  thrown  into  the  Strand— that 
dear  old  gilded  crescent  moon,  with  a  face  in  the 
inner  curve,  for  instance.  If  we  do  not  act 
promptly  these  things  will  be  suddenly  knocked 
down  some  late  winter  evening,  and  the  rubbish 
cart  destroy  in  a  moment  all  further  chance  of 
antiquarian  record.  The  callous  indifference  of 
the  majority  of  Londoners  to  their  city  is  most 
curious.  They  would  knock  down  Henry  VII.'s 
Chapel  to  put  up  a  cabman's  rest,  whilst  they  will 
pay  half  a  crown  a  head  by  the  million  to  look  at 
a  ridiculous  miniature  of  Old  London  as  foolish  as 
the  Christmas  ornaments  on  a  children's  cake. 
Such  a  people  should  be  fortunate,  for  Dame 
Fortune  loves  her  thirty  million  fools,  and  ought 
to  take  care  of  them,  as  creatures  quite  incapable 
of  doing  that  office  for  themselves.  She 

Conducts  them  blindfold,  and  advances 

Born  naturals  by  blinder  chances. 
There  is  a  token,  fortunately  extant,  described 
by  Burn,  which  gives  more  solid  information  about 
William  Whetstone  by  far  than  we  should  have 
reached  by  any  other  means.  It  is  inscribed  as 
follows  :  "  WILLIAM  WHETSTONE — In  the  field,  a 
Negro  boy.  Rev.  IN  HOLBORNE  1653— W.  I.  W. 
in  the  field."  The  "  black  boy  "  on  obverse  holds 
a  tobacco-leaf  in  the  right  hand  and  has  a  roll  of 
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tobacco  under  the  left  arm.  Akerman  says  "  hold- 
ing a  pipe."  This  signifies  that  Whetstone  was  a 
tobacconist  on  the  south  side  of  Holhorn,  near  the 
Turnstile.  He  was  overseer  to  St.  Giles's  in  1655, 
and  was,  of  course,  well  to  do,  else  he  could  not 
have  undertaken  the  building  operations.  Dryden 
and  Nat  Lee  call  it  Whetstone's  Park,  and  Cunning- 
ham follows  suit.  But  the  world  at  large  cares 
nothing  for  the  correctness  of  things  (in  which  for 
mere  matters  of  phrasing  I  think  it  is  right),  and 
the  name  is  now  and  hereafter  to  be  Whetstone 
Park.  0.  A.  WARD. 

Ghingford  Hatch,  E. 

(  To  le  continued.) 


THE  WIDOW  OP  TOBIAS  SMOLLETT,  M.D. 
(1721-1771).— It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  charit- 
able public  liberally  responded  to  the  annexed 
touching  appeal,  inserted  in  the  London  Chronicle, 
September  12-14,  1782,  vol.  Hi.,  No.  4024, 
p.  262  :— 

"  Fire  at  Jamaica.— Anne  Smollett,  Widow  of  the  late 
Dr.  Tobias  Smollett,  humbly  bega  leave  to  represent  that 
by  a  letter  received  from  her  agent  Mr.  Agnus  Macbean, 
dated  Kingtton,  6th  March,  1782,  she  is  informed  of  the 
melancholy  misfortune  befallen  her  by  the  late  dreadful 
fire,  which  has  intirely  consumed  her  tenements  and 
property  at  that  place,  and  reduced  her  into  the  most 
deplorable  state.  Being  in  a  foreign  country,  at  a  great 
distance  from  ker  native  island  Jamaica,  in  a  very  infirm 
state  of  health,  far  advanced  in  years,  and  now  deprived 
of  every  meant  of  support ;  thus  oppressed  with  grief, 
•which  such  a  dire  and  most  unexpected  stroke  of  Pro- 
vidence has  caused  her,  she  is  under  the  necessity  to 
recur  to  the  hnown  humanity  and  benevolence  of  her 
Country,  and  hopes  she  shall  receive  from  their  generosity 
such  support  as  may  enable  her  to  finish  with  decency 
the  few  days  which  God  may  be  pleated  to  spare  her,  and 
which  will  be  employed  in  offering  her  prayers  to  the 
Supreme  for  the  protection  and  happiness  of  her  humane 
benefactors.  Subscriptions  are  received  at  the  following 
Bankers :  Sir  Robert  Herries  and  Co.  St.  James's-street  ; 
Mess.  Crofts,  Devaynes,  Dawes,  and  Noble,  Pall-mall; 
Lefevre,  Curries,  James,  and  Yallowley,  Cornhill ;  and 
Sir  William  Lemon,  Bart.  Furly,  Lubbock,  and  Co. 
Mansion-house-street." 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

QUEEN  ELEANOR. — There  has  just  been  mention 
of  Queen  Eleanor  (8th  S.  iv.  349).  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  has  been  a  note  upon  the  myth  of 
her  sucking  the  poison  from  her  husband's  arm. 
Fuller,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Holy  War '  (Oambr., 
1638,  bk.  iv.  ch.  xxix.),  writes  :— 

"It  is  storied  how  (Speed)  Elenor  his  lady  sucked  all 
the  poieon  out  of  his  wounds,  without  doing  any  harm  to 
her  self  :  so  eovereigne  a  medicine  is  a  woman's  tongue 
anointed  with  the  vertue  of  loving  affection Yet  can 

not  stand  with  what  (see  Fox,  '  Martyr,'  p.  S37)  others 
have  written." 

Yet  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  '  Measures  and  Offices 
of  Friendship,'  in  1657,  has,  as  if  it  were  true, — 

"  1  believe  some  wives  have  been  the  best  friends  in 
the  world;  and  few  stories  can  out-do  the  nobleness  and 


piety  of  that  lady  that  sucked  the  poisonous  purulent 
matter  from  the  wound  of  her  brave  prince  in  the  holy 
land,  when  an  assassin  had  pierced  him  with  a  venomad 
arrow." 

Upon  this  Eden  has  the  note :  "  Eleanor  Queen 
of  Edward  I.  The  authority  for  the  story  is 
Rodericus  Sanctius,  '  Hist.  Span./  part  i.  cap.  iv." 
C  Work?,'  vol.  i.  p.  94). 

How  the  statement  of  other  writers,  as  Fuller 
has  it,  is  incompatible  with  the  story  is  shown 
in  a  note  on  the  "Attempted  Assassination  of 
Edward  I.  at  Acre,"  in  Bentley's  *Excerpta 
Historica/ Lon.,  1833.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

"MICHERY,"  THIEVING,  KNAVERY,  A.D.  1573.— 
"  Thomas  Hardye  of  Morpeith,  shomaker,  aged  about 

40  years saith    that  John   Bell,  articulate,  as  this 

examinate  belyvith,  ia  no  sufficient  wytnes ;  for  that, 
bytwixt  Cbristenmas  and  Easter  last,  the  said  Bell  dwelte 
with  this  deponent  att  Morpeith,  as  his  byred  man,  and 
for  that  he  was  suspecte  of  michery  and  untreweth,  con- 
cerninge  a  shirt  of  one  Thomas  Somer,  therfor  the  Alder- 
man and  his  fellowes,  of  the  occupaciori  of  shomakers 
ther,  put  the  said  Bell  from  this  examinates  service,  unto 
such  tyme  as  he  brought  them  a  certificat  from  New- 
castell  concerninge  the  said  shirt,  which  to  this  day  the 
said  Bell  haith  nott  doon." — *  Durham  Depositions ' 
(Surtees  Society,  1845),  p.  251. 

F.  J.  F. 

PEACOCK  FEATHERS  UNLUCKY. — To  keep  pea- 
cock feathers  in  the  house  is  believed  to  be  unlucky; 
but  until  the  other  day  I  had  not  heard  that  so 
long  as  they  were  kept  the  daughters  of  the  house 
would  have  no  suitors  for  their  hands  in  marriage. 

PAUL  BIERLEY. 

JOHN  FETTIPLACE,M.P.  FOR  BERKSHIRE,  1626- 
1644. — He  was  of  Swinebrook,  co.  Oxford,  and  was 
one  of  the  members  who  deserted  the  Parliament 
at  Westminster  for  the  rival  assembly  at  Oxford, 
for  which  he  was,  with  many  others,  disabled  on 
January  22,  1643/4.  In  October,  1646,  he  com- 
pounded under  the  Oxford  Articles,  and  was  fined 
1,943?.  When  and  where  did  he  die?  He  was 
certainly  dead  before  the  Kestoration,  but  seems 
to  have  been  alive  in  January,  1651,  when  "John 
Fettiplace  of  Swinebrook"  was  assessed  at  1,0002. 
(vide  '  Calendar  of  Committee  for  Advance  of 
Money,'  p.  3081),  unless  this  reference  applies  to 
his  nephew  and  heir.  It  is,  I  believe,  usually 
taken  for  granted  that  this  M.P.,  at  all  events  after 
1640,  is  identical  with  Sir  John  Fettiplace,  of 
Childrey,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1661.  Mr. 
Tudor  Sherwood  has,  however,  courteously  supplied 
me  with  some  notes  of  the  Fettiplace  family,  which 
seem  conclusively  to  disprove  this  supposition,  and 
to  establish  the  identity  of  the  M.  P.  Sir  Edmund 
Fettiplace,  of  Childrey,  or  of  Swinebrook,  in 
Childrey;  knighted  in  1603,  died  in  1613,  leaving, 
by  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Alford 
(to  whom  he  was  married  after  1580  and  before 
1590),  a  numerous  issue.  His  eldest  son  John 
succeeded  him,  and  was  living  in  1648.  Assum- 
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ing  bis  birrh  about  1585  (his  second  brother  was 
born  in  1590),  be  might  well  hold  Parliamentary 
honours  in  1644,  and  be  living  in  1651.     Upon 
his  death,  8.p.  and  apparently  unmarried,  his  next 
brother,    Edward,   a  barrister  of  Lincoln's   Inn 
seems   to    have   inherited,   but   died   before   the 
Restoration,  leaving,  with  other  issue,  a  son  John 
the  first  baronet  in  1661.  W.  D.  PINK. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

WTCHWOOD  FOREST. — Peter  Heylyn's  '  Cosmo- 
graphie,'  folio,  1669  (with  an  engraved  title,  "the 
3d  Edition  Corrected  &  Inlarged  by  the  Author, 
1667")i  has  a  long  autobiographical  introduction, 
in  which  occurs  this  ancedote  : — 

"A  Countrey-customer  I  did  meet  with  once,  a  servant 
of  my  elder  Brother's,  sen;  by  him  with  some  Horses  to 
Oxon,  to  bring  me  and  a  friend  of  mine  unto  his  House. 
Who  bavins:  lost  his  way,  as  we  passed  through  the 
Forrest  of  Whitchwood,  and  not  able  to  recover  any 
beaten  Track,  did  very  earnestly  entreat  me  to  lead  the 
way,  till  I  had  brought  him  past  the  Woods,  to  the  open 
Fields.  Which  when  I  had  refused  to  dg,  as  I  had  good 
reason ;  hlle<iging,  that  I  never  had  been  there  before, 
and  therefore  that  I  could  not  tell  which  way  to  lead 
him  :  '  That  '•  strange,'  said  he ;  '  I  have  heard  my  old 
Master,  your  Father,  say,  That  you  made  a  Book  of  all 
the  World  ;  and  cannot  you  find  your  way  out  of  the 
Wood  ? '  Which  being  spoken  out  of  an  honest  simplicity, 
not  out  of  any  pretence  to  wit,  or  the  least  thought  of 
putting  n  blunt  jest  upon  me,  occasioned  a  great  deal  of 
I  merriment  for  a  long  time  after." 

The  occasion  of  this  adventure  would  be  when 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  Oxford  and  went  to  live, 
1648,  at  Minster  Lovel  with  his  brother,  who 
prefixed  verses  to  the  volume,  signed  "  Edw. 
Heylyn,  J.C.,  e  Soc.  Int.  Temp."  The  story  has 
a  modern  parallel :  a  man  applied  to  a  painter  to 
make  a  portrait  of  his  long-deceased  father,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  made  a  likeness  of  Moses. 

W.  C.  B. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

s GREAT  CHESTERFORD  CHURCH,  ESSEX.— The 
vicar  of  Great  Chesterford  has  applied  to  me  for 
information  which  I  am  quite  unable  to  supply, 
and  so  I  fly  for  succour  to  the  hospitable  pages  of 

*.  &  Q.'  As  far  back  as  1856  (ah  !  how  quickly 
the  years  have  passed)  I  was  curate  at  Chesterford, 
Lord  Charles  Hervey  being  vicar ;  and  the  memory 
of  the  pleasant  days  I  spent  in  the  quiet  village, 
contrasting  vividly  with  the  busy  years  of  later  life 
spent  in  the  heart  of  the  great  City,  is  rekindled 
by  the  vicar's  letter. 

The  point  on  which  he  seeks  information  is  this. 
Great  Chesterford  has  a  large  village  church,  con- 
sisting of  nave  with  two  aisles,  chancel,  and  western 
tower.  At  some  time  the  ancient  tower  fell,  and 


in  its  fall  broke  down  the  two  westernmost  bays  of 
the  nave.  It  was  rebuilt  at  the  point  of  fracture, 
and  not  on  the  ancient  site.  The  foundations  of  the 
original  tower  have  lately  been  uncovered  and  are 
found  to  lie  some  twenty-four  feet  westward  of  the 
present  meagre  substitute.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  catastrophe  occurred  about  a  hundred  years 
ago ;  it  could  not  have  happened,  the  vicar  say?, 
many  years  before  1799. 

Of  course  I  suggested  that  a  search  should  be 
made  in  the  Faculty  Office  of  the  diocese,  as  so 
important  a  work  as  the  rebuilding  of  a  church 
tower  would  hardly  have  been  executed  at  that 
period  without  a  faculty.  It  also  occurred  to  me 
that  the  patron,  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  would 
certainly  have  been  asked  to  assist  the  parishioners 
at  such  a  critical  time,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
given  a  liberal  contribution,  which  would  be  re 
corded,  if  not  in  the  parish  accounts,  at  least  in 
the  accounts  of  the  steward  of  the  marquis.  It 
appears  that  careful  searches  have  been  made  in 
these  and  in  other  likely  directions,  but  hitherto 
without  avail.  I  have  looked  into  the  recently 
issued  volume  of  topographical  extracts  from  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  I  am  told  that  the 
usual  county  histories  have  been  examined  ;  but 
still  the  question  remains  unanswered. 

Can  any  reader  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  exactly 
when  the  tower  of  Great  Chesterford  Church  fell  ? 
W.  SPARROW  SIMPSON. 

LATIN  ACCOUNT  OF  CHRISTIAN  MIRACLES. — 
Have  any  of  the  Romans  or  other  cultivated 
pagans  who  actually  witnessed  the  miracles  of 
Christ  left  any  accounts  of  them  or  of  the  influence 
which  they  had  on  their  belief  in  their  own  deities? 
If  so,  where  can  I  find  them  ;  if  not,  how  is  this 
accounted  for  ?  H.  R.  MARSHALL. 

Union  Society,  Oxford. 

"APRIL     IS    IN  MY   MISTRESS*  FACE." — Who  IS 

Lhe    author   of   this    madrigal,  set  to  music   by 
Morley  in  1593  ?  C.  B.  MOUNT. 

[It  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  Greene's  '  Peri- 
medes    the    Blacksmith'    (1588).       Consult    Oliphant's 
Musa  Madrigalesca,'  pp.  73,  74.J 

LATIN  QUOTATION. — 

Fiat  experimentum  in  corpore  vili. 

E.  A.  A.  J. 
[The  authorship  is,  we  believe,  unknown.] 

LINEN  MANUFACTURE  IN  ENGLAND.— Between 
.he  years  1695  and  1697,  an  experiment  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  foster  the  manufacture  of  linen 
n  England.  The  company  went  by  the  name  of 
the  "  King  and  Queen's  Corporation  for  the  Linen 
Manufacture  in  England."  In  1695  the  promoters 
hired  from  Sir  Michael  Wharton  a  house  at  Par- 
son's Green,  Fulham,  "  for  the  use  of  the  King  and 
Queen's  Corporation  for  the  Linen  Manufacture/ 
but  for  what  purpose  I  know  not.  Sir  Michael 
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himself  resided  at  Parson's  Green.  I  shall  feel 
deeply  obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  can 
throw  any  light  on  this  project,  its  inception  and 
ultimate  end.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

THE  FIRST  BLOOD  SHED  IN  THE  GREAT  CIVIL 
WAR.— Under  the  heading  <  William  Strode,  M.P.' 
(8th  S.  iv.  358),  LADY  RUSSELL  incidentally  men- 
tions that  "The  slaughter  of  a  small  band  of  his 
[Col.  Wm.  Strode  s]  men  (at  Polton  Hill)  was  the 
first  bloodshed."  I  judge  from  the  context  that 
this  was  a  day  or  two  previous  to  Aug.  11,  1642, 
but  shall  be  glad  if  the  exact  date  can  be  supplied. 

My  reason  for  asking  this  question  arises  from 
the  fact  that  I  always  understood  that  blood  was 
drawn  for  the  first  time  in  this  sanguinary  conflict 
at  Kilsby,  in  Northamptonshire.  The  foliowing 
quotation  on  the  subject  is  taken  from  a  series  of 
papers  on  *  The  Great  Civil  War'  which  I  am  now 
publishing  in  the  columns  of  the  East  London 
Magazine  :* — 

"  It  was  on  the  9th  of  August,  1642,  that  the  first 
blood  shed  in  the  Great  Civil  War  stained  the  soil  of 
Northamptonshire,  at  « the  puritanic  village  of  Kilsby.' 
According  to  the  information  sworn  by  a  witness  before 
the  Mayor  of  Northampton  and  other  gentlemen,  'before 
sunrise,  about  four  score  troopers,  armed  with  carbines 
and  pistols,  came  to  Killesley  [Kilsby]  with  a  trumpet 
before  them,'  and  further,  that  upon  hearing  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  he  'came  and  found  one  Thomas 
Winckles  there  shot  dead  in  the  brest,' '  and  one  Hny 
Bafe  was  also  killed.'  This  '  information,'  with  three 
others,  will  be  found  fully  set  forth  in  Northamptonshire 
Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  i.  p.  158.  The  attack  on  the 
good  people  of  Kilsby  took  place  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  John  Smith,  of  Skills,  who  had  command  of  a 
troop  of  horse  located  at  Rugby,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  disarming  the  Roundheads  there,  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding villages." 

JOHN  T.  PAGB. 

Southend-on-Sea. 

PARODY. —Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  to 
discover  the  authorship  of  the  following  parody  of 
Dryden's  well-known  verses  ?— 
Three  Helens  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  and  thrice  happy  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  grace  and  loveliness  surpassed; 
In  wit  the  second,  and  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go  ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  former  two. 
Had  Troy  still  been,  more  worlds  had  strewn  her  plain. 
Had  Charles  still  lived,  he  ne'er  had  roved  again. 
Where'er  to  gaze  upon  that  form  'tis  given. 
Fiends  own  a  heart,  and  infidels  a  Heaven. 

J.  M. 

A  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  (?)  BY  MARK  TWAIN.— I 
am  informed  that  Mark  Twain  wrote  a  *  Life  of 
Joseph.'  As  my  bookseller  states  he  cannot  find 
the  publication,  I  should  be  grateful  for  informa- 

*  '  The  Great  Civil  War  :  How  it  Began  and  Ended  in 
Northamptonshire.'  Told  from  contemporary  sources 
by  John  T,  Page.  Vide  pt.  i. 


tion  as  to  whether  such  a  treatise  was  ever  written 
by  Mark  Twain,  and,  if  so,  the  reference  of  the 
work  in  which,  and  by  whom  and  where,  it  was 
published. 

J.  LAWRENCE-HAMILTON,  M.E.C.S. 
30,  Sussex  Square,  Brighton. 

[No  such  work  has,  we  believe,  been  published  by 
Mark  Twain.] 

KING  CHARLES  AND  THE  1642  PRAYER  BOOK. 
—In  a  strange  book,  'Veritas,'  by  Henry  Mel- 
ville, 1874,  p.  96,  there  is  the  statement  that  in 
the  calendar  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  on 
January  30  is  "  K.  Char.  Martyr."  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  look  up  the  Prayer  Book  at  the  British 
Museum,  press  mark  C.  36,  a.  32,  and,  sure 
enough,  the  fact  is  as  stated.  What  is  the  ex- 
planation ?  The  imprint  is,  "  Printed  by  Robert 
Barker,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent 
Majestic  and  by  the  Assignes  of  John  Bell,  1642." 
JOSEPH  MAZZINI  WHEELER. 

JACKSON  FAMILY. — In  Stonegrave  Church,  in 
the  North  Kiding  of  Yorkshire,  there  is  a  mural 
monument  to  the  memory  of  "  Thomas  Jackson,  of 
Nunnington,  in  this  parish,  with  his  wife  Mary, 
&c."  He  died  1702,  she  1678.  Their  son,  Thomas, 
is  stated  on  the  monument  to  have  been  Town 
Clerk  of  London  thirteen  years,  and  interred  in 
the  City,  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  Church,  in  1737, 
aged  sixty-three.  On  the  monument  are  the  arms 
of  Jackson,  impaling,  Party  per  pale  indented,  or 
and  argent.  I  shall  be  grateful  if  any  one  can  tell 
me  to  what  family  this  impalement  belonged,  for 
any  information  respecting  these  Jacksons,  and 
whether  any  monument  of  the  Town  Clerk  exists 
in  St.  Lawrence ;  and,  if  so,  for  a  description  of  it. 

W.  F.  M.  J. 

'PROTEUS  AND  AMADEUS.'— Dean  Church,  hi 
his  '  Cathedral  Sermons,'  p.  118,  writes  thus  :— 

"  Beyond  that  which  is  useful,  and  that  which  is  true, 
and  that  which  is  good,  and  that  which  is  orderly  and 
well-proportioned,  and  that  which  is  beneficial  and 
salutary,  there  clings  obstinately  to  the  soul  of  man  the 
idea  of  what  is  beautiful  in  its  infinite  forms  and  degrees." 

And  on  this  he  notes,  "  see  *  Proteus  and  Ama- 
dous,' ch.  xi."  I  cannot  discover  what  book 
'Proteus  and  Amadous'  is.  Pray,  'N.  &  Q.,' 
what  is  it  ?  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

ALL  FOOLS'  DAY. — Can  any  one  tell  me  on 
which  day  of  the  week  the  1st  of  April  fell  in 
1418  ?  Wanted  also  the  date  of  the  dedication  of 
the  first  of  the  fourth  month  to  All  Fools— older, 
I  presume,  than  those  of  All  Saints  and  All  Souls. 

J.  B.  S. 
Manchester. 

[The  1st  of  April,  1418,  was  a  Friday.] 

OOVERLEY    FIELDS. — In  a  letter  dated  183 
mention  is  made  of  a  leasehold  property  in  Cover- 
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ley  Fields,  which  came  from  a  Mr.  Ireland  to  hi 
grVit-nephew  Arthur  Jones.      Can  any  of  you 
readers  tell  me  where  Coverley  Fields  are  or  were 
W.  J.  WEBBER  JONES. 

Claphana,  Bedford.  '  ^ .. 

1   ROMAN   DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  TIBER. — Where 
can  I  find  a  description  in  English  of  the  Augustan 
inscriptions  found  in  the  river  Tiber  in  the  yea 
1890  referring  to  the  College  of  the  Quindecemviri 
I  believe  they  were  unique  and  very  interesting. 
T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A. 
Chester. 

DICK  ENGLAND  was  a  famous  gambler  of  the 
last  century.  Can  any  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  favour 
me  with  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  man  ? 

Louis  MELLARD. 

Nottingham. 

BONNER.— The  mother  of  the  persecuting  bishop, 

Elizabeth  Bonner,  nee  Frodesham,  died  at  Fulham 

in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.    Can  any  one  give  the 

exact  year,  or  add  aught  to  the  above  particulars  ? 

CHAS.  JAS.  ~ 


LADY  MAYORESS  OF  YORK.— She  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  "  My  Lady"  for  life.  Is  there 
any  instance  on  record  of  her  "  trying  it  on  "  ? 

C.    E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

BAPTISMAL  FOLK-LORE.— After  the  baptism  of 
a  baby,  its  mother  wished,  on  its  return  home,  to 
take  off  its  robe,  as  being  too  gorgeous  for  common 
uses.  The  nurse,  however,  insisted  that  it  must 
sleep  in  the  robe  in  which  it  was  baptized,  other- 
wise  What  the  dreadful  consequences  would 

be  I  do  not  know.  What  is  the  origin  of  this  super- 
stition ?  Is  it  confined  to  Scotland  ?  The  baptism 
took  place  in  Dumfriesshire,  of  which  county  the 
nurse  is  a  native.  Q.  V. 

THE  QUARLES  FAMILY.— A  short  time  since  I 
saw  in  a  Bristol  bookseller's  catalogue  of  second- 
hand books,  "  Poems,  by  Mrs.  Virginia  Quarles, 
first  edition,  New  York,  1861."  Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  whether  this  lady  is  connected 

rith  the  family  of  the  poet  Quarles;  and,  if  so,  in 
what  way  ?  THOMAS  BIRD. 

Bomford. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
The  gift  without  the  giver  is  base. 

He  dropped  the  shuttle,  the  loom  stood  still  ; 

ae  weaver  slept  in  the  twilight  gray. 
>ear  heart !  he  will  finish  his  beautiful  web 
i  the  golden  ligbt  of  a  future  day. 

C.  M.  AlKMAN. 

Ilia  father  allows  him  a  hundred  a  year, 
And  he  '11  lay  you  a  thousand  to  ten. 

W.  W. 
1-J-g*.  ]go  $uot&tion  i8  attributed  to  Whyte  Melville, 


H.  E. 


"KOPPIE." 
(8«*  S.  iv.  368.) 

I  am  surprised  that  MR.  MAYHEW  should  only 
recently  have  made  acquaintance  with  a  word  so 
familiar  as  "koppie"  (*tc),  a  word  which  might  be 
included  in  that  class  of  common  "  colonialisms"  in 
which  we  find  trek,  laager,  and  veldt.  Like  these 
three  words,  "  koppie  "—a  phonetic  spelling  of  the 
true  word  kopje — is  of  Dutch  origin,  and  means 
literally  "  a  little  head."  It  is  applied  in  South 
Africa  to  a  hillock  or  any  slight  eminence  arising 
from  the  surrounding  plain.  To  use  the  word 
kopje  in  the  sense  attributed  by  MR.  MAYHEW  to 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard — "  koppies  (sic)  or  other  stony 
grounds  " — is  misleading,  as  the  kopje  is  smooth 
and  grassy  quite  as  often  as  it  is  stony.  I  can 
hardly  think  that  Mr.  Haggard  is  responsible  for 
the  spelling  of  the  word  in  this  way ;  but,  bearing 
in  mind  his  grotesque  rendering  of  Zulu  names,  it 
may  be  possible.  One  instance  of  the  latter  may 
suffice  for  the  curious.  Umslopogaas  (whom  we 
all  know)  bears  an  impossible  Zulu  name — no  Zulu 
ord,  for  example,  ending  in  a  consonant.  The 
name  Mr.  Haggard  was  feeling  for  was  probably 
Umhlopogasi ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
no  Zulu  could  have  ever  borne  the  name  Umslo- 
pogaas. It  is  curious  how  writers  of  South 
African  fiction  stumble  over  the  elementary  rules 
of  the  South  African  languages.  I  only  know  one 
writer  of  such  fiction  whose  accuracy  in  these 
matters  may  be  relied  on — to  wit,  Mr.  Bertram 
Mitford,  whose  '  Gun-Runner,'  in  my  opinion, 
gives  a  more  accurate  picture  of  Zulus  as  they 
really  are  than  any  book  I  have  ever  read. 

ARTHUR  MONTEFIORE,  F.R.G.S. 

"  Koppie "  is  a  very  common  word  in  South 
Africa.     It  means  a  rocky  hill,  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion, usually  detached,  and  often  conical.     But  it 
"s  applied  to  any  slight  eminence  in  Natal.     Ety- 
mologically  I  should  say  it  is  a  diminutive  of  kop 
=  head,  which  is  applied  to  more  considerable 
elevations,  as  we  should  use  the  word  "  peak,"  or, 
n  Scotland,  "  ben."  If  I  am  right  in  my  surmise, 
-he  word  is  of  Dutch,  not  of  native  origin.  Whilst 
on    the    subject   I    may  perhaps    mention    that 
"'  Majuba,"  which  in  the  native  language  means 
'  doves,"  was  after  the  disaster  in  which  General 
Volley  was  killed  christened  by  the  Boers  "  Col- 
ey's  Kop."  Other  kops  are  Spitzkop,  Sneeuwkop, 
Spionkop,  &c.  F.  TREFFRY  (Col.,  O.P.). 

Since  I  sent  you  the  query  about  this  word  I 

iave  met  with  it  frequently  in  descriptions  of  the 

'Opography  of  Mashonaland  and  in  intelligence 

ent  by  newspaper  correspondents  from  the  seat  of 

ar  in  South  Africa.     A  better  spelling  of  the 

word  seems  to  be  kopje.    In  a  most  interesting 
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article  on  Mashonaland,  by  Mr.  Theodore  Bent, 
which  appears  in  the  November  Contemporary 
Review,  we  are  told  on  p.  644  that  "  all  Mashona 
villages  are  perched  on  the  pinnacles  of  their 

rocky  hills  or  kopjes, sometimes  five  hundred 

feet  above  the  plain  these  villages  are  placed, 

they  are  piles  of  granite."  In  the  first  leader  in 
the  Daily  News  (Oct.  21)  it  is  stated  that  "  every 
kopje  is  a  natural  fortification."  It  is  now  quite 
clear  to  me  that  the  word  kopje  is  a  Dutch  dimi- 
nutive, meaning  a  little  hill,  and  is  related  to  Low 
German  hop,  O.E.  copp,  M.B.  cop,  meaning 
"  vertex,  summitas  "  (see  Bosworth-Toller,  Brad- 
ley's  Stratmann,  the  'New  English  Dictionary/ 
Grimm's  '  Dictionary,'  s.v.  "  Kopf,"  and  cp.  Kluge's 
*  Dictionary,'  s.v.  "  Kuppe  ").  For  the  use  of  cop 
in  English  cp.  Wicliffe,  Gen.  viii.  5,  "  J?e  coppis  of 
J>e  hillis  apeeriden,"  where  ^Elfric  had  translated 
"j>8era  munta  cnollas."  A.  L.  MATHEW. 

Oxford. 

11  Koppie,"  the  diminutive  of  hop,  means  in  Hol- 
land a  little  head,  or  little  cup,  and  in  South  Africa 
also  a  hill.  It  is  grammatically  spelt  kopje,  but 
the  proper  orthography  has  been  left  for  "  koppie  " 
by  some  people  who  when  writing  followed  the 
popular  pronunciation,  which  everywhere  sounds 
like  the  English  word  "copy."  My  authority 
for  the  foregoing  is  that  of  a  Dutchman  at 
Cairo  during  the  Nile  Expedition  of  1884  5,  when 
the  word  suddenly  jumped  from  South  to  North 
Africa,  aided  by  British  officers  whose  services 
had  been  transferred  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  people,  seeing  it  in  telegraphic  despatches, 
asked  one  another  what  it  meant.  In  further  dis- 
cussion it  was  stated  that,  though  in  High  Dutch 
the  word  is  written  kopje,  in  the  Boer  patois  com- 
monly called  Dutch  it  is  not  so,  and  it  is  from  this 
latter  that  the  word  "koppie"  has  been  taken.  It 
was  added  that  High  Dutch  differs  so  greatly  from 
the  Boer  that  a  Hollander  lately  arrived  from 
Europe  has  much  difficulty  in  making  himself 
understood.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the 
70,000  copies  of  *  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm ' 
the  original  spelling  of  kopje  is  preserved,  the 
definition  given  in  the  prefixed  glossary  being  "  A 
small  hillock,  or  '  little  head.'  " 

MR.  MATHEW  does  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that  "coppe"  was  the  translation  of  o<£pvs  in 
Luke  iv.  29,  in  the  apparent  sense  of  summit  of 
the  hill,  before  the  substitution  of  "edge "and 
the  subsequent  happy  and  obvious  rendering  of 
*'brow";  nor  that,  as  Drayton  says,  "cop  they 
use  to  call  the  tops  of  many  hills,"  for  the 
•N.  E.D.'  has  got  as  far  as  "Cop,"  and  MR. 
MATHEW  may  have  furnished  the  quotations. 

KILLIGREW. 

In  '  Dream  Life  and  Real  Life  ("  Pseudonym 
Library,"  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1893),  Miss  Olive 
Schreiner  uses  this  word,  spelling  it,  however, 


kopjes.  On  p.  24,  where  it  first  occurs,  Miss 
Schreiner  gives  the  following  explanation  in  paren- 
thesis : — 

" '  Kopjes,'  in  the  Karroo,  are  hillocka  of  stones,  that 
rise  up  singly  or  in  clusters,  here  and  there ;  present- 
ing sometimes  the  fantastic  appearance  of  old  ruined 
castles  or  giant  graves,  the  work  of  human  hands." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  "  Karroo  "1  Miss 
Schreiner  writes  of  "' Karroo'  bushes,"  and 
"  *  Karroo '  plains."  MAURICE  FORMAN. 

46,  Marlborough  Hill,  N.W. 

[Many  replies  to  the  same  effect  are  acknowledged.] 


WATERLOO  IN  1893  (8th  S.  iv.  263).— Unless 
the  field  of  Waterloo  be  very  much  changed 
for  the  worse  in  the  last  eight  years,  I  should  like 
to  enter  my  protest  against  MR.  WALTER  HAMIL- 
TON'S advice  to  those  about  to  visit  Waterloo. 
He  says,  "  Don't !  "  I  would  rather  say,  Let  every 
Englishmen  go  to  Belgium  on  purpose  to  see 
Waterloo. 

I  was  able  to  go  to  the  field  three  times  in  the 
autumn  of  1885,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  repented 
of  any  of  my  visits.     The  way  to  see  the  place 
properly,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  this.     Study 
the  battle  beforehand  in  Hooper's  *  Waterloo  '  and 
in  Baedeker  ;  go  by  train  to  Braine  1'Alleud  and 
by  'bus  to  St.  Jean.    Arrived  there,  utilize  a  guide 
to  point  out  Hougomont,  &c.;  then,  leaving  the 
guide  to  deliver  himself  of  his  set  harangue  (which 
is  mostly  composed    of    details    unhistorical   or 
trivial,  as  the  account  of  the  loss  of  Lord  I 
bridge's    leg,  or    annoyingly   irrelevant,    as    the 
information  about  the  height  of  the  mound,  it 
cubic  contents,  &c.)  to  such  gaping  tourists  as  will 
listen  to  him,  walk  over  as  much  of  the  field  as 
possible  on  foot  (the  field  glass  is  a  very  poor  sub- 
stitute), taking  Hougomont  first.     In  spite  of  the 
erection  of  the  mound  and  the  changes  of  time, 
many  main  features  of  the  field  remain  as  they 
were  eighty  years  ago,  and  it  does  not  require 
much  imagination  to  picture  the  fierce  struggle 
that  took  place  there.     Surely  it  is  worth  a  long 
journey  to  see  the  old  Chateau  of  Hougomont, 
with  its  outer  wall  pock-marked  with  bullets,  ft 
north  gate,  which  was  so  nearly  forced  by  the 
French,  and  its  little  chapel  that  held  the  woundei 
still  containing  the  half-burned  wooden  crucifil 
to  see  La  Haye  Sainte,  taken  by  the  French  aft( 
desperate  fighting    about    4  o'clock ;    La    Belle 
Alliance,   the    centre   of    Napoleon's    line;    and 
Plancenoit,  so  fiercely  contested  by  the  Germans 
and  the  French  division  under  Lobau— surely  it 
worth  even  a  long  journey  to  stand  on  our  Enghsl 
Marathon,  and  feel 

Here  did  England  help  me  :  how  can  I  help  England? 
As  for  what  the  Belgians  think— what  does  that 
matter  to  any  one  1     The  Belgian  lion  which  tt 
have  put  up  on  the  top  of  the  mound  is  a  fi 
symbol  of  their  claims  ;  it  differs  from  the  Britu 
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lion,  as  the  guide  on  my  first  visit  naively  an 
in  all  good  faith  remarked,  by  having  its  tai 
between  its  legs  ! 

And  as  for  the  name,  the  German  victory  of  St 
Lambert  was  won  by  superior  force,  over  15,00( 
French  in  a  conflict  which  lasted  scarcely  two  an 
a  half  hours.     The  French  victory  was  won — in 
imagination.     Our  victory  of  Waterloo — so  named 
I  suppose,  because  the  winner  gave  the  name — was 
won  by  30,000  troops  against  70,000,  in  a  cooflic 
of  nearly  nine  hours'  duration ;  and  it  is  not  difficul 
to  see  which  nation  has  a  right  to  name  the  battle 
and  what  more  satisfactory  and  English-sounding 
name  could  have  been  chosen  than  that  of  Water 
.  loo?  0.  K.  HAINES. 

Uppingham. 

Why  "  Waterloo  "  ?  MR.  HAMILTON  wonders 
Possibly  because,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best 
qualified  to  know,  the  battle  was  fought  there- 
abouts. "The  position  I  took  up  in  front  o 
Waterloo,"  writes  the  victor,  officially.  Official 
too,  is  the  "Return  of  Killed,  Wounded,  and 
Missing  in  the  Battle  fought  at  Waterloo." 
"Waterloo*'  is  the  sub-title  of  vol.  xx.  of  the 
'Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  I'Empire.'  Guizot 
('  M^moires,'  i.  89)  says  :  "  La  bataille  de  Waterloo 
vint  mettre  un  terme  a  notre  immobile  anxi&eV' 
"  Waterloo.  DeTaite  des  Francais,"  Larousse  has  it. 
Waterloo,  in  fact,  it  is  by  common  consent. 
"  Bataille  de  Mont  St.  Jean  "  it  was  styled  in  the 
Moniteur  of  June  21.  How  often  anywhere  since? 

W.  F.  WALLER. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  to  MR.  W.  HAMIL- 
TON'S note  on  "  Waterloo  in  1893,"  that  the  general 
name  by  which  the  Germans  call  the  battle  of 
j  Waterloo  is  not  the  battle  of  St.  Lambert,  bat  the 
i  well-known  and  commonly  adopted  name  of 
"  Belle  Alliance,"  which  clearly  implies  that  the 
;  victory  was  never  claimed  for  the  Prussians  alone, 
but  regarded  as  due  to  the  united  efforts  of  Wel- 
lington's and  Bliicher's  armies,  each  of  which  had 
jdone  its  duty  on  that  memorable  day.  X. 

I  observe  no  mention  is  made  of  an  interesting 
(relic,  which  I  saw  at  a  cottage  in  Waterloo  in  the 
jf ear  1842,  viz.,  the  boot  which  Lord  TJxbridge, 
|»fterward  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  wore  during  the 
,battle,  when  he  was  wounded  and  had  his  leg 
jimputated.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether  this 
poot  is  still  on  view.  J.  H.  B. 

ST.  MOGUK'S  OR  ST.  NINIAN'S  ISLAND  (8tb  S.  iv. 

29).— Mogue  is  the  name  of  Aidan,  Bishop  of 
Perns,  in  Wexford.  He  was  born  in  558  at  Inis- 
OreaRhmuigh,  a  small  island  in  a  lake  in  the 
erritory  of  East  Breffny,  which  then  belonged  to 
./onnach,  and  is  now  reckoned  in  Ulster,  as  part  of 
^avan.  He  is  known  as  Aidan,  Moedoc,  Maod- 

og,  Modoo,  Madoc,  Mogue.  And  traces  of  his 
Qfluence  are  found  in  Scotland,  e.  g.t  in  the  parish 


of  Kilmadock  (of  which  Doune  is  the  burgh), 
where  he  had  a  monastery,  and  in  St.  Madoes  in 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and  Balmadies,  in  Foifarshire. 
In  1830  (?)  the  Rev.  Marcus  Gervais  Beresford, 
then  Vicar  of  Drung  and  Larah,  in  Cavan,  bought 
an  extremely  ancient  Irish  bell,  which  bore  the  name 
of  Clog  Mogue,  or  bell  of  St.  Mogue.  It  was  long  in 
the  possession  of  a  family  called  Macgoveran,  and 
was  used  occasionally  in  the  parish  of  Templeport, 
where  there  was  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mogue,  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  oaths  upon.  We  find 
the  following  entry  in  the  'Kalendar  of  David 
Oamerarius': — 

"Jan.  31,  Hoc  eodem  die  8.  Modocus  Epiacopua  et 
Confessor  Sanctitate  vitas  et  miraculia  clarans  in  ea 
Scotiae  p*rte,  quae  ab  eodem  Kilmodok  (quasi  locus 
Modoco  sacer)  indigitatur." 

Oapgrave  has  a  life  of  Modoc  in  his  '  Nova 
Legend  a.'  And  in  the  *  Acta  Sanctorum '  will  be 
found  all  sorts  of  legends,  some  of  which  Baring- 
Gould  refers  to  in  his  '  Lives  of  the  Saints  '  under 
Jan.  31.  KILMADOCK. 

SCOTT  AND  ARIOSTO  (8th  S.  iv.  66,  172,  218, 
316).  —  MR.  BOUCHIBR,  if  he  is  not  acquainted 
with  it  already,  may  care  for  the  following  ex- 
tract : — 

'Sir  Walter,  though  he  spoke  no  foreign  language 
with  facility,  read  Spanish  as  well  aa  Italian.  He  ex- 
pressed the  most  unbounded  admiration  for  Cervantea. 

He  added,  that  he  had  formerly  made  it  a  practice 

to  read   through   the   '  Orlando '   of  Boiardo   and  the 

Orlando  '  of  Ariosto  once  every  year." — Mr.  Cheney's 

notes  on  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Lockhart'a  '  Life,'  chap.  83. 

W.  E.  WILSON. 

IRISH  FOLK-LORE  (8th  S.  iv.  245,  336).— 
Then  was  it  Erin's  sons,  listening  that  cry, 
Decreed  :  "  The  man  who  slays  a  swan  shall  die." 

The  author    of    'Foray  of  Queen   Meave/  from 
hich  book  the  above  lines  are  taken  (p.   96), 
evidently  connects    the    superstition    about    the 
killing  of  a  swan  with  the  legend  of  Fiuola. 

A.  L.  KNIOHT. 

NORTON  FAMILY  (7th  S.  xi.  6,  455 ;  8tb  S.  iv. 
176,   316).— I  am  obliged  by  these  replies,  and 
regret  I  cannot  answer  MR.  F^RET'S  question.     I 
hink  Isaac  Norton,  of  London,  was  probably  a 
member  of  the  family  in  which  I  am  interested. 
Burke  ('Peerage,'    &c.)   calls   him    "  Esq ,"  and 
tates  that  his  daughter  Phoebe,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
*<>och,  Bart.,  was  widow  of  Horatio  Birtles,  Esq., 
Jonsul    at    Genoa    and    sometime    Governor    of 
Grenada,  and  died  June  1,  1793,  having  had  issue 
n  only  child,  Georgiana   (Gooch),    who   married 
Thomas  Farr,  E-q.,  of  Beccles,  Suffolk. 

What  was  the  consul's  correct  surname  ;  and 

hen  was  he  Governor  of  Grenada  ?    I  should  be 

hankful  for  further  information  re  Isaac  Norton's 

amily.      Perhaps   they   were  a   London    family, 

merely  having  relations  in  Scotland. 

BKAULIBU. 
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'  OVER  THE  HILLS  AND  FAR  AWAY  '  (8"1  S.  iv. 
388). — An  answer  to  this  question  will  be  found  in 
*  N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S.  vi.  186,  271 ;  5*  S.  vi.  128, 
232,  317;  vii.  213. 

EVBRARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

VANISHING  LONDON  (8th  S.  iii.  446  ;  iv.  11, 
157,  293,  373).— Hare  Court,  Tempk.—I  am 
reading  Mr.  K.  Barry  O'Brien's  weighty  work, 
'  The  Autobiography  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone ' 
(1893),  and  am  interested  to  find  (vol.  i.  p.  16) 
that  Tone  had  in  1787  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
4,  Hare  Court,  on  the  first  floor.  This  curious 
relic  of  old  London  is  being  removed,  to  be 
replaced,  I  suppose,  by  smart  brick  chambers, 
and  No.  4  is  one  of  the  houses  which  have 
disappeared.  Hare  Court,  which  has  for  a 
long  period  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  residential  parts  of  the  Temple,  is  asso- 
ciated with  many  famous  names.  Would  not 
some  well-informed  reader  chronicle  in*  N.  &  Q.,' 
at  a  fitting  time,  the  principal  legal  and  other 
names  connected  with  this  interesting  spot  ? 

W.  H. 

HERRING  PIES  (8th  S.  iii.  486  ;  iv.  95,  214, 
375).  — If  your  correspondent  will  consult  White's 
*  Norfolk '  he  will  find  my  authority  for  stating 
that  the  payment  has  been  discontinued  since 
1834.  An  old  resident  of  the  city  had  told  me,  a 
few  days  before  I  came  across  the  statement  in 
White,  that  he  believed  they  had  not  been  given 
since  about  that  time.  Besides  his  youthful 
"  tradition,"  what  other  evidence  has  MB.  MAT- 
THEWS that  the  pies  were  given  in  1837  or  1838? 
I  am  anxious  to  find  when  the  last  payment  took 
place,  and  shall  welcome  any  information  on  the 
subject.  PAUL  BIERLET. 

EPIGRAM  :  POPHAM  (8th  S.  iv.  188, 333).— There 
is  an  inaccuracy  in  my  statement  as  to  Popham's 
poems.  The  first  issue  was  in  three  volumes, 
Bathon.,  1774-6  ;  the  second,  Lond.,  1779,  in  one 
vol.  8vo.,  to  which  my  reference,  p.  34,  was 
(Lowndes,  p.  1894,  Bohn).  ED.  MARSHALL. 

THE  CHURCHING  OP  WOMEN  (8th  S.  iv.  288).— 
The  passage  referred  to  by  MR.  HOOPER,  in  which 
the  woman  to  be  churched  gives  thanks  "  for  her 
delivery  from  gun-burning  and  moon- blasting,' 
needed  no  authority  to  "  remove  it  from  the 
Prayer  Book,"  for,  in  so  many  words,  it  never 
formed  part  of  it.  Milton  is  alluding  to  P.salm  cxxi. 
"Levavi  oculos,"  which,  until  the  revision  o 
1662,  was  used  in  the  service  for  the  churching  o 
women,  instead  of,  as  now,  Psalm  cxvi.  or  cxxvii 
The  words  on  which  Milton  grounds  his  ill-timec 
and  irreverent  gibe  are  v.  6,  "The  sun  shal 
not  smite  thee  by  day,  neither  the  moon  by 
night,"  The  belief  of  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
light  of  the  moon  on  the  brain,  especially  in  ho 


li mates,  is  very  widespread,  as  the  word  used  for 
mad  people,  "lunatics" — creA^vtafo/xcvoi,  moon- 
truck — shows.  Pope,  it  will  be  remembered, 
writes  in  his  *  Dunciad '  how 

The  moon-struck  prophet  felt  the  madding  hour. 
EDMUND  VENABLES. 

Milton  referred  to  Psalm  cxxi.  6,  which  was 
used  till  the  last  revision,  in  1662,  instead  of  the 
two  now  used.  The  term  "  moon-blasting  "  is  his 
own.  The  reference  in  the  Psalm  is  to  the  old 
tradition  of  the  evil  influence  of  moonbeams,  pre- 
served to  this  day  in  the  words  "  lunatic "  and 

'lunacy."  As  to  the  authority  by  which  the 
change  in  the  service  was  made,  the  committee  of 

bishops  for  revisal  consisted  of — 

1.  Matthew  Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely. 

2.  Robert  Skinner,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

3.  John  Warner,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

4.  Humphrey  Henchman,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

5.  George  Morley,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

6.  Robert  Sanderson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

7.  William  Nicholson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

8.  John  Cosin,  Bishop  of  Durham. 

0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

The  reference  is  to  Psalm  cxxi.  6,  which  has  not 
been  "  removed  from  the  Prayer  Book."  The 
present  office  is  simply  a  translation  of  that  in  the 
Sarum  Manual.  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

THOMAS  MORTON,  DRAMATIST  (8th  S.  iv.  229, 
292).— Thomas  Morton,  gent.,  youngest  son  of 
John  Morton,  late  of  Whickham,  co.  Durham, 
gent.,  deceased,  was  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn 
July  2,  1784  ('  Lincoln's  Inn  Admission  Register '). 
A  memoir  of  him  appears  in  Gent.  Mag.,  May, 
1838,  New  Series,  vol.  ix.  p.  551. 

The  portrait  of  Morton  (measuring  2  ft.  6  in.  by 
2ft.),  painted  by  Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  P.R.A.,  and 
originally  placed  in  the  Vernon  Gallery,  has  been 
engraved  by  T.  W.  Hunt. 

The  dramatist's  second  son,  John  Maddison 
Morton,  author  of  '  Box  and  Cox '  and  hundreds 
of  plays  of  the  same  kind,  was  born  January  3, 
1811,  at  Pangbourne,  Berks,  where  his  father 
resided  for  thirty-five  years  prior  to  his  removal  to 
London  in  1828.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  by 
Lord  John  Russell  to  a  clerkship  in  Chelsea  H 
pital,  but  resigned  his  situation  in  1840.  On  tt 
nomination  of  Her  Majesty  he  was  admitted, 
August  15,  1881,  a  poor  brother  of  the  Charter- 
house. He  died  on  December  19,  1891,  and  was 
buried  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery. 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

MAT  DAT  (8th  S.  iii.  427,  476  ;  iv.  38,  195, 
272,  311).— Whatever  the  derivation  of  the  marsl] 
marigold  may  be  in  English— though  I  have  always 
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understood,  or  imagined  from  childhood,  that  i 
had  some  reference  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  gold 
and  that  such  was  the  reason  for  the  introduction 
of  marigold  windows  into  Lady  Chapels— there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  word  Galtha — the  flower's  generic 
name,  as  Palustris  is  its  specific — is  derived  from 
calathos,  a  cup— the  marigold  being  cup-shaped. 
As  regards  the  mention  of  the  flower  in  Lyte's 
*  Herbal,'  Shakespeare  runs  very  close  in  'The 
Winter's  Tale,'  the  production  of  which  is  un 
known,  though  Shakespeare's  version  is  generally 
attributed  to  1604.  In  this  he  makes  Polixenes 
say  (Act  IV.  sc.  ii.)  :— 

The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun 
And  with  him  rises  weeping, 

though  I  think  that  even  this  great  observer  of 
nature  had  got  somewhat  confused  here.  Perhaps 
he  meant  something  like  the  sunflower,  which 
looks  like  a  larger  kind  of  marigold,  of  which,  and 
the  fiction  that  it  follows  the  course  of  the  sun, 
Tom  Moore  has  so  sweetly  written  :— 

The  Sunflower  turns  on  her  god  when  he  sets 
The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he  rose. 

JNO.  BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
Barnes  Common,  S.W. 

[Moore  is  anticipated  in  one  of  the  loveliest  "Em- 
blems"  of  Wither.] 

"KITCHEL"  CAKE  (8th  S.  iv.  308).— It  is  a  pity 
that  MR.  GERISH  gives  no  reference  to  show  where 
he  came  across  kitchel  cakes.  Had  he  indicated 
the  source  of  his  information,  inquiry  would  have 
been  facilitated. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Eastern  Daily  Press  of  Nor- 
wich, of  March  27  last,  MR.  GERISH  stated  that 
"kitchel  cake  is  a  specialty  for  New  Year's  Eve, 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  one  place,"  and  in  the  next 
day's  issue  of  the  same  paper  I  referred  him  to 
Brand's  'Popular  Antiquities'  (ii.  82)  for  some 
particulars  respecting  "  kichell  cakes"  and  "god's- 
kichells."  Chaucer,  in  the  '  Sompnoure's  Tale,' 

ikes  the  frere  say  :— 

Gif  us  a  busshel  whet,  or  malt,  or  reye, 
A  Goddes  Kichil,  or  a  trip  of  cheae; 
Or  elles  what  yow  list,  we  may  not  chese. 
iBailey  gives  "Kichell,  a  kind  of  cake  ";  he  notes 
t  as    an   old    word,  but  hazards  no  derivation. 
|Webster  has  "Kechil,  a  little  cake  (06*.),  Chaucer." 
Can  it  be  connected   with  coquille?     Coquilles 
we  an  institution  in  Norwich  during  Lent ;  they 
lave  been  referred  to  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  (5th  S.  ir.  87, 
.51,  416),  but  their  origin  and  history  are  still 


- 


Perhaps  MRS.  GOMME,  who  has  made  the  sub- 
Jt  of  local  and  feasten  cakes  a  special  study  (see 
1  S.  i.  254),  can  come  to  the  rescue  as  regards 
•oth  kichdls  and  coquilles.        JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

CHELVEY  COURT  (8*  S.  iv.   188,  374,  391).— 
How  me  to  correct  a  misprint  in  my  reply  at  the 


last  reference.  The  last  lines  should  read,  "  in  the 
list  of  gentlemen  to  [not  "who"]  have  been  created 
Knights  of  the  Royal  Oak,"  as  the  proposed  order 
was  never  carried  out. 

ST.  DAVID  M.  KEMEYS-TnrrE. 
Sherwood,  Bridgwater. 

JOSEPH  NIGHTINGALE  (8th  S.  iv.  388).— By  the 
Athenaum  of  April  30, 1892,  Joseph  Nightingale's 
name  will  appear  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.'  Particulars  of  his  life  and  writings 
will  be  found  in  Gorton's  '  Biographical  Diction- 
ary.' EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

GOTHAM  (8th  S.  iv.  308).— Gotham  Marsh  is  a 
well-known  spot  in  the  parish  of  Westham,  adjacent 
to  Pevensey,  but  the  manor  house  lies  near  to 
Magham  Down,  in  the  parish  of  Haileham.  It 
would  seem  that  it  was  at  Pevensey  that  Andrew 
Borde  wrote  the  '  Merry  Tales  of  the  Wise  Men 
of  Gotham/  See  Sussex  Archaeological  Society's 
'Collections/  vol.  vi.  p.  267,  and  Horsfield's 
'  Sussex,'  vol.  i.  p.  303.  JAS.  B.  MORRIS. 

Eastbourne. 

Gotham  Marsh  is  a  well-known  spot  in  the 
parish  of  Westham,  adjacent  to  Pevensey,  bat  the 
manor  house  lies  near  Magham  Down,  in  the  parish 
of  Hailaham.  C.  LEESON  PRINCE. 

The  Suss.  Arch.  '  Colls.'  may  be  their  own 
expositor  :  "  Gotham  Marsh  is  a  well-known  spot 
in  the  parish  of  Westham,  adjacent  to  Pevensey, 
but  the  manor  house  lies  near  Magham  Down,  in 
the  parish  of  Hailsham  "  (vi.  207). 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

'  WHEN  JUNE  is  PAST'  (8th  S.  iv.  308).— Only 
the  first  of  the  two  stanzas  quoted  by  ST.  SWITHIN 
is  difficult.  Were  a  conjectural  reading  admissible, 
I  should  propose  couches  in  place  of  "causes." 
But  in  relating  "  orient"  causally  to  "rose"  the 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  damask 


rose,  so  popular  in  his  time  and  so  often  planted 
poetically  in  fair  ladies'  cheeks,  was  originally 

ported  hither  from  the  Orient  (see  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8» 
S.  iii.  88,  149,  339).  I  take  the  word  to  be  a  sub- 
stantive denoting  a  glow  like  that  which  suffuses 
the  eastern  sky  at  dawn,  or  the  aurora  as  it  is 
otherwise  termed.  Thus  Carew  says,  in  another 
piece  (No.  91)  :— 

The  perfect  crimson  that  thy  cheek  doth  clothe 

Aurora's  blush  resembles. 

This  facial  glow  is  more  prettily  described  by 
Phineas  Fletcher  (*  Piscatory  Eclogues,'  vil  11)  as 

a  flame  in  rosy  dye, 
Which  sweetly  blushes  like  the  morning's  shame. 

[n  the  second  stanza  "  dividing "  may  be  glossed 

quavering."     "To  divide"  means  "to  run  a 

division,"  a  musical  term  explained  in  most  die* 
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tionaries.  A  good  example  is  in  the  *  Faerie 
Queene,'  i.  v.  17 : — 

Most  heavenly  melody 
About  the  bed  sweet  music  did  divide. 

Shakespeare  uses  "  division  "  in  this  special  sense 
in  '  Komeo,'  III.  v.  29  (playing  also  on  the  verb)  ; 
'1  Henry  IV.,'  III.  i.  211  ;  '  Lear,'  I.  ii.  149.  The 
following,  from  Ford's  *  Lover's  Melancholy,'  I.  i., 
may  be  quoted  for  its  appositeness  :  — 

He  could  not  run  division  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrument  than  she, 
The  nightingale,  did  with  her  various  notes 
Keply  to. 

I  hope  this  explanation  will  enable  your  facetious 
correspondent  to  take  a  more  poetic  pathological 
view  of  nightingale  in  the  throat.  F.  ADAMS. 

It  is  clear  that  these  verses  are  addressed  to  a 
young  lady  not  yet  arrived  at  her  beauty's  ma- 
turity. "Orient"  is  not  a  synonym  for  "bril- 
liant," but  means,  what  it  usually  does,  that  which 
is  about  to  appear.  Her  beauty,  like  a  flower  in 
bud,  "  sleeps  in  its  cause,"  that  is,  that  which  pro- 
duces it.  The  accurate  Pope  uses  the  word  in 
precisely  the  same  sense  : — 

Here  she  beholds  the  ChHOS  dark  and  deep, 
Where  nameless  Somethings  in  their  Causes  sleep. 

« Dunciad.' 

By  the  "sweet  dividing  note"  of  the  nightingale 
the  poet  meant  what  Juliet  meant  when  she  says, 
"  Some  say  the  Lark  makes  sweet  division,"  that 
is,  accurate  division  of  notes.  I  am  not  defending 
the  conceit ;  I  am  only  explaining  it. 

J.  CARRICK  MOORE. 

Gaum,  in  Carew's  song,  is  not  a  misprint. 
Cases  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  nonsensical 
reading,  whereas  causes  gives  excellent  sense.  The 
reference  is  to  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  four 
causes — the  material  cause,  out  of  which  a  thing  is 
framed  ;  the  formal  cause,  or  the  essence  or  idea 
of  the  thing  ;  the  efficient  or  active  cause,  by 
means  of  which  it  took  its  present  form  ;  and  the 
final  cause,  or  purpose  it  subserves.  (See  Cham- 
bers's  *  Encyclopaedia,'  art.  "Causality.")  We 
must  suppose  that  the  lady's  beauty  was  the 
"  formal "  cause  of  the  rose,  its  essence  or  idea. 
The  conceit  smacks  of  the  metaphysical  school  of 
poetry,  as  is  natural,  but  it  is  prettier  than  theirs 
sometimes  are.  C.  C.  B. 

LOUISA  CRANSTOUN  NISBETT,  LADY  BOOTHBY 
(8th  S.  iv.  328,  354).— A  whole-length  engraving  of 
this  actress  "in  character,  quarto,  artist's  proof," 
but  without  the  name  of  the  painter  or  engraver, 
is  quoted  in  Harvey's  '  Catalogue  of  Theatrical 
Portraits,  p.  31.  G.  F.  K.  B. 

I  can  remember  when  a  boy  seeing  this  charm- 
ing actress  sustaining  the  part  of  Lord  Bellamont 
(an  Eton  boy)  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  1844 
in  '  Quid  pro  Quo ;  or,  the  Day  of  Dupes,1  the 


prize  comedy.  This  was  written  by  Mrs.  Gore, 
is  said  to  have  been  selected  out  of  ninety-seven 
pieces  sent  in,  and  a  premium  of  5002.  awarded. 
The  audience  cheered  the  actors,  perhaps  the  most 
excellent  cast  in  London,  but  greeted  the  piece 
with  a  storm  of  hisses.  It  was,  however,  repre- 
sented persistently  at  intervals  for  about  a  month, 
and  then  withdrawn  altogether,  as  "  the  audience 
would  none  of  it."  Shortly  after  this  date  (July, 
1844)  Mrs.  Nisbett  was  married,  as  second  wife,  to 
Sir  William  Boothby,  Bart.,  then  sixty-two  years 
of  age,  who  died  in  1846.  This  union  strongly 
resembled  the  marriage  of  Sir  Peter  and  Lady 
Teazle  in  the  '  School  for  Scandal. 

The  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  by  his  first 
marriage,  and  his  successor  in  the  baronetcy,  was 
the  Kev.  Sir  Brooke  William  Boothby,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards rector  of  Welwyn,  Hertfordshire  a  benefice 
in  the  gift  of  that  college  and  formerly  held  by 
Dr.  Edward  Young,  author  of '  Night  Thoughts. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Kectory,  Woodbridge. 

OLDEST  TREES  IN  THE  WORLD  (8th  S.  iii.  207, 
311,  336  ;  iv.  97,  211,  372).— If  MR.  PATTERSON 
were  as  constant  a  reader  as  he  is  an  agreeable 
writer  in  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.,  he  would  have 
found  at  one  of  the  references  that  he  cites  (8tb ! 
iii.  336)  a  mention  of  the  tree  to  which  he  ap- 
parently refers.  It  is  probably  without  his  in- 
tention that  "  Dracoena  "  appears  for  Draccena, 
"  Ortona  "  for  Oratova,  and  "  Betancourt"  for  de 
Bethencourt  ;  and  no  one  would  be  so  priggish  as 
to  find  fault  with  his  spelling  Tenerife  with  an 
additional  /,  notwithstanding  that  the  natives 
manage  to  do  without  it  and  that  the  writer  of  the 
previous  note,  writing  from  the  spot,  followed 
their  example. 

As  Humboldt  is  said  to  have  estimated  the  age 
of  the  famous  old  dragon-tree  at  from  10,000  to 
12,000  years,  it  is  difficult,  as  MR.  PATTERSO: 
observes,  to  see  how  it  could  have  been  coeval  witl 
any  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  the  earliest  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  having  a  reputed  age  of 
only  6,000  or  7,000  years,  while  that  of  Cheops  boasts 
only  5,000  or  6,000.  But  MR.  PATTERSON  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  dragon-tree  has  pre- 
deceased the  Pyramids.  KILLIOREW. 

DATE  OF  THURTELL  s  EXECUTION  (8th  S.  iv.  146, 
216,  256,  355).— In  'An  Old  Man's  Diary,'  I 
John  Payne  Collier,  only  twenty-five  copies  o 
which,  it  is  said,  were  printed,  the  following 
reminiscence  occurs  under  date  September  30, 
1832  :— 

"  I  missed  the  trial  of  Thurtell  and  others  for  murd 
in  1824,  because  it  took  place  at  Hertford ;  but  i' 
happened  that  I  knew  Weare,  the  victim,  well,  having 
played  hundreds  of  games  of  billiards  with  him  :  1 
a  regular  black-leg,  and  was  content  to  do  business 
small  way  if  he  could  get  no  larger  prey.    So,  as  he 
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a  good  player  when  he  liked,  he  used  to  earn  a  few 
•billings  from  me,  who  never  risked  more.  I  was  devoted 
to  the  game,  and,  I  ami  sorry  to  confess,  »perit  all  my 
spare  money  and  time  upon  it.  Another  of  my  billiard 
masters,  of  the  name  of  Bailey,  was  soon  afterwards 
hanged  for  forgery  :  he  was  a  most  gentleman-like 
gambler,  and  dies-ed  to  perfection  :  bis  tailor  hanged 
him  ;  and  I  might  have  hanged  my  tailor,  who,  in  1817, 
forged  my  handwriting  to  a  bill  of  exchange— the  only 
one  on  which  my  name,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was  ever  seen." 
—Part  ii.  p.  66. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  Times  of  February  9,  1824, 
which  contains  Hunt's  confession,  taken  from  the 
Weekly  Dispatch.  It  appears  he  owed  a  grudge 
to  Barber  Beaumont,  of  the  County  Fire  Office, 
and  it  was  his  intention  to  put  a  bullet  into  him 
the  first  opportunity.  Thurtell  frequented  the 
Haymarket,  where  his  brother  kept  a  tavern, 
"  The  Anglesea."  After  Weare's  murder,  he  was 
taken  by  George  Ruthven,  a  noted  Bow  Street 
officer,  at  "The  Coach  and  Horses,"  in  Conduit 
Street.  W.  WRIGHT. 

10,  Little  College  Street,  S.W. 

A  STRIKING  FACT  (8th  S.  iv.  345).— That  dogs 
will  not  eat  the  palms  of  the  human  hand  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet  is  well  known.  I  remember, 
when  I  was  with  the  army  in  Turkey  in  1856,  hear- 
ing of  a  drunken  sailor  who  fell  down  in  a  street 
in  Constantinople,  and  was  instantly  devoured  by 
dogs,  all  except  his  skull,  the  palms  of  his  hands, 
and  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

E.  LEATON-BLENKINSOFP. 

"VENTRE-SAINT-GRIS"  (8th  S.  i.  453;  ii.  49, 
131,  232,  289,398,529  ;  iii.  354;  iv.  346).— MR. 
ADAMS,  by  his  citations  from  '  Huon  de  Bordeaux ' 
of  the  oath  "  Par  Saint  Cris,"  seems,  with  much  good 
faith,  to  prove  DR.  BREWER  right  that  Gris  is  for 
Cris  (Christ).  The  oaths  "Sang  Sainct  Gris" 
(Rabelais,  iv.  9)  and  "  Bon  gre"  Sainct  Gris,"  in 
*Le  Condamnacion  de  Bancquet,'  support  this  gloss 
with  some  force.  By  the  way,  the  oath  "Par 
Saint  Gris,"  in  Rabelais,  v.  28,  appears  as  "  Par 
I  Saint  Bon"  in  the  MS.  copy  of  this  fifth  book 
(doubtfully  attributed,  as  a  whole,  to  Rabelais) 
which  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

But  there  is  just  a  point,  although  it  does  not 
seem  to  carry  a  very  great  weight,  which  is  not  yet 
cleared  up.  In  Rabelais,  iv.  29,  is  the  phrase, 
"Car  il  [Quaresmeprenant]  porte  gris  et  froid  : 
rien  davant  et  rien  darriere  :  et  les  manches  de 
imesmes."  Here  is  an  obvious  parallel  to  our  "He 
,was  blue  with  the  cold."  But  thereupon,  in 
iBurgaud  des  Marets  and  Rathery's  scholarly 
'edition  (Didot,  1873,  ii.  p.  167),  is  the  annotation 
[that  there  was  in  the  parvis  Notre  Dame  a  large 
Utone  statue  which  the  people  of  Paris,  according 
W  Furetiere,  called  "  le  donneur  de  gris,"  and, 
According  to  Piganiol,  "  M.  Le  Gris. '  Gris  here 


can  scarcely  be  Christ.  Was  there  a  confusion 
with  gris,  granite;  or  was  it  the  "Gothic" 
colossal  statue  which  was  known  as  Saint  Chris- 
tophe  ('  Correspond ance  de  M6tra,'  1787,  vi.  425)  ? 
As  to  DR.  BREWER'S  "  Cris-cross  row,"  it  may 
very  well  be  mere  alliterative  duplication. 

J.   O'NEILL. 
Selling,  by  Faversham. 

The  two  quotations  given  by  MR.  F.  ADAMS 
from  the  'Romance  of  Huon  de  Bordeaux* 
demonstrate  that  "  Saint  Crist"  was  an  ordinary 
locution.  We  have,  however,  in  our  word  Cree 
Church  [Lane,  Leadenhall  Street]  a  still  nearer 
approach  to  Gris=(?r««. 

That  Cree  Church  =  Christ-  Church  is  indubitable, 
for  MR.  ADAMS,  in  answer  to  a  letter,  tells  me  he 
has  hit  upon  the  following  quotation  in  *  Notices 
of  Churches  in  the  Aldgate  Ward' :  "St.  Katharine 
Christ-church,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Cree- 
church." 

In  the  same  letter  MR.  ADAMS  tells  me  that 
Claude  de  Saintlien,  1580,  distinctly  states  that 
Christ  en  Dieu  was  pronounced  Cri  t-en  Dieu,  and 
Je'sus  Christ  en  Dieu  was  pronounced  Jesu  Cri 
t-en  Dieu. 

I  presume  now  that  my  original  suggestion  that 
"Ventre-saint-Gris''^^^*  Christi,  is  set  at 
rest.  E.  COBHAM  BREWER. 

GORDON  FAMILY  :  FYFIELD  CHURCH  (8th  S.  iv. 
269,  372).— MR.  0.  F.  S.  WARREN  expresses  a 
hope  in  reference  to  the  inscriptions  on  the  monu- 
ments in  Fyfield  Church,  while  other  contributors 
also  notice.  Here  is  a  statement  as  to  the  church 
in  its  present  state  : — 

"  As  was  briefly  reported  in  the  third  edition  of  last 
week's  Oxford  Times,  a  calamitous  fire,  happily  almost 
without  precedent  in  the  Oxford  diocese,  occurred  early 
on  Friday  morning  in  the  picturesque  and  historic  village 
of  Fyfield,  seven  miles  from  Oxford  and  five  from  Abing- 
don.  The  parish  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  stands  a  short  di.-tance  from  the  main  road,  at 
the  north  end  of  the  village,  and  parts  of  it  date  back  to 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  in  the  Middle 
and  Third  Pointed  styles,  and  consisted  of  chancel,  nave, 
north  aisle,  north  or  Golafre  chapel,  and  a  modern  west 
turret.  It  contained  several  monuments  of  historic  in- 
terest, and  was  altogether  a  church  offering  considerable 
attraction  to  archaeologists,  many  of  whom,  including 
societies  from  places  far  and  near,  visited  the  edifice  from 
time  to  time.  The  Golafre  cliapel  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nave  ia  45  ft.  in  length  arid  13  ft.  in  width.  It  was 
divided  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  massive,  and 
beautifully  carved  screen,  and  the  chapel  itself  was  fitted 
with  oaken  Miserere  stalls,  erected  as  far  back  as  1441. 
These  ancient  and  most  interesting  objects  have  all  been 
swept  away.  Passing  from  the  Golafre  chapel  to  the 
chancel,  the  visitor  will  find  another  historic  tomb 
seriously  damaged  by  the  fire.  This  is  the  altar  tomb 
of  Catherine,  daughter  of  Alexander,  third  Earl  of 
Huntley,  and  widow  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  one  of  the 
Pretenders  to  the  throne  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
The  monument,  which  forma  a  niche  in  the  north  wall, 
close  to  the  altar,  has  always  been  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  archaeologists,  artists,  and  others.  A  lady  at 
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the  vicarage  had,  as  late  as  Thursday,  been  engaged  in 
sketching  the  tomb  and  collecting  details  concerning 
it  for  a  correspondent  who  desired  the  information  for 
an  archaeological  work.  The  canopy  over  the  tomb 
remains,  and  fortunately  the  ancient  tabernacle  work 
was  scarcely  touched,  although  the  colours — deep  blue, 
red,  and  gold— are  impaired." — Oxford  Times,  Saturday, 
November  4. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

The  ancient  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Fyfield,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  Friday,  October  27,  and  the 
tomb  of  Lady  Katherine  Gordon  is  reported  to 
have  become  " a  mass  of  ruins"  (Oxford Chronicle, 


to  be  in  full  possession  of  the  traditions  of  their 
trade,  have  failed  to  throw  any  light  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  supposed  that  these  names  were  first 
given,  about  120  years  ago,  by  General  Warburton, 
the  then  owner  of  the  Penrhyn  slate  quarries,  and 
whose  daughter  Mr.  Kichard  Pennant  married,  and 
thereby  became  the  possessor  of  the  quarries. 
These  names  are  indicative  of  sizes,  and  are  aa 
follows:  ladies,  16 in.  by  10 in.;  viscountesses, 
18 in.  by  9 in.;  countesses,  20 in.  by  10 in.;  mar- 
chionesses, 22  in.  by  11  in.;  duchesses,  24  in.  by 
12  in.;  princesses,  24  in.  by  14 in.;  queens,  28 in. 


November  4).      According    to    Lysons's   '  Berk-    to  36  in.  long,  and  of  various  widths, 
shire '  (p.  282)  the  "  brass  plates  "  had  been  re-        One  important  factor  in  determining  this  form 
moved  from  the  tomb  when  the  book  was  published    of  expressing  gradation  in  slates  must  be  looked 

for  in  the  gender  of  Welsh  nouns.  I  suppose  it  is 
generally  known  that  there  are  only  two  genders 
in  the  Welsh  language,  and  that  all  things,  animate 
and  inanimate,  are  either  masculine  or  feminine. 
The  Welsh  word  for  slate,  llech  or  llechen,  is  a 
feminine  noun.  The  Welsh  quarryman,  in  his 


in  1813,  and  in  Murray's  'Berks'  (ed.  1882)  it  is 
described  as  "  without  effigy  or  inscription." 

0.  E.  D. 
Oxford. 

STATION    (8th   S.    iv.  304). — There    are  other 
ecclesiastical  senses  in  which  this  word  is  employed. 


m,  -.   -  .  ,     ,  broken  English,  refers  to  the  slate  by  the  pronouns 

Thus  "station'  =a  name  anciently  given  to  the  «she»  ftn|  <«h»    „  as  he  would  do  in  Welah  and 

Wednesday  and   Friday  fas  -m  Rome  not  of  form  ftd    ^  fco             s  gradafcion  in  the 

precept,  but  obligatory  in  the  East,  which  has  ftrfcjicles  he  wa/handling  daiiy  musfc  be  in  harmony 

always  been  more  conservative  than  the  West.  wifcfa  hig  habitg  of  th*ughfcJand  speech.     This,  I 

Again,  in  the  Roman  Missal,  just  at  the  beginning  think    account8  for  the  gender  of  these  English 

"  * 


of  certain  masses,  are  such  words  as  "  Statio  ad 
S.  Petrum,"  "ad  S.  Mariam  majorem,"  &c.,  and 
this  refers  to  the 
churches  on  certain 


name   appiied  to  slates 

hav7often  thougnt  that  it 


ould  be  moBt 


"  station,"  or  halting  at  certain    infceresting    to    inquire    into    the    influence    of 
m  days  to  say  certain  prayers.    «        -,     »       th    mof.^^  and  exoressions  of  the 


"  gender  "  on  the  metaphors  and  expressions  of  the 
Welsh  people.  JOHN  HUGHES. 


Pope  St.  Gregory  regulated  the  Stations  in  Rome, 
i.  e.t  the  churches  where  the  office  was  to  be  per- 
formed daily  in  Lent  and  on  fasting  days,  as  they       The  terms  seem  hardly  to  need  much  explana- 
now  aDDear  in  the  A  *•*/>•*   %t  no  «m  *aa/?  in  fV>n  '  i?,nr>fr>lnnrprli.'v  Rritan- 

Another  sense  in 


which  the  word  is  used  is 
found  in  Ireland,  as  referring  to  places  where  the 


tion,  if,  as  we  read  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica/s.-y.  "Slate":— 

Certain  sizes  are  designated  by  names  from  the 
-•  -     '      -'  '    '  duchesses 
coun- 
9  in.), 

ladies  (16  in.  by  10  in.),  etc.' 

But  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  "etc." 
given  in  extenso. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 


Your  correspondent  ASTARTE  asks  an  explana- 


clergy  go  from  time  to  time  to  hear  confessions  peerage,  such  as  princesses  (24  in.  by  14  in.),  due 
and  administer  other  sacraments,  for  the  benefit  (24  in.  by  12  in.),  marchionesses  (22  in  by  11  in.), 
of  those  who  are  a  long  distance  from  any  church.  1 t688**  W  in.  by  10  in.),  viscountesses  I 

GEORGE  ANGUS. 
St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

Mentioning  the  high  ground  at  Fairlight,  the 

'  Hastings  Guide '  of  1797  says,  "  This was  one 

of  General  Roy's  stations,   for  determining    the 

relative  situations  of  the  observatories  of  Green- c 

•wich  and  Paris."     And,  earlier  still,  the  '  Annual    tion  of  the  names  given  to  various  sizes  of  roofini 
Register '  for  1794  (p.  51),  giving  an  account  of  the    slate.    I  think  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  give 
semaphore  telegraph,  says,  "  The  signals  are  re-    answer.     I  have  long  had  a  general  knowledge 
peated  from  one  station  to  another."     Thus  we    of  these  names ;  but  the  following  quotation  fn 
may  assert  that  the  railways  have  not  the  credit  of   an  article  in  a  Plymouth  paper  on  *  Old  Delabo 
reintr educing  the  word,  as  a  recent  correspondent    (published  on  November  2)  will  be  authoritativ 
tells  us  a  learned  friend  of  his  has  conjectured.          as  to  the  use  of  these  names  at  that  celebrate! 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A.        quarry,  and  I  presume  will  also  apply  to  Welt 
Hastings.  |  slates.    The  writer  says  \— 

"Each  size  has  its  name,  and  this  is  where  ladie 
come  in.    For  instance,  slates  measuring  24  in.  bj 
are  princesses ;  and  after  them,  each  size  shorte 

m  order 


WELSH  SLATES  (8th  S.  iv.  289).— The  history  of 
the  nomenclature  of  Welsh  slates  lies  in  the  dim 


past,  and  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 

„  named  duchesses,  countesses,  »uv*  n* «.«».>.  _  - 

with  them,  and  who  would  therefore  be  supposed    still  is  known  aa  douUes.    Promiscuous  sizes,  lai 
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princesses  and  smaller  than  doubles,  are  called  respec- 
tively rags  and  tccuUles" 

W.  S.  B.  H. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  (8th  S.  IT.  322).— Sir  Everard 
Home  was  never  knighted.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1813,  and  on  his  death  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Capt.  Sir  James  Everard  Home, 
R.N.,  at  whose  decease,  in  1853,  the  baronetcy 
became  extinct.  See  '  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  xii.  17. 
EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

•THE  LAMENT  OP  THE  JACOBITE  EXILE'  (8th 
S.  iv.  408).— If  the  poem  of  Mr.  Swinburne  to 
which  BALLIOL  refers  is  *A  Jacobite's  Exile/  it 
will  be  found  in  'Poems  and  Ballads/  third 
series  (Chatto  &  Windue,  1889). 

W.  D.  OLIVER. 

Teigninouth. 

JOHN  ABELL  (1*  S.  v.  470;  8th  S.jv.  203).— The 
confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  notices  of  this 
person  are  even  greater  than  G.  W.  M.  indicates. 
He  probably  wrote  his  name  Abell,  like  his  neigh- 
bours who  bore  the  name,  not  Abel,  as  the  name  is 
now  usually  written.  There  is,  I  believe,  only  one 
document  known  which  he  must  have  seen, — the 
contract  for  making  the  new  roofs  of  Abbeydore 
Church,  for  which  Viscount  Scudamore  was  to  pay 
him  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  and  to  which 
both  parties  put  their  hands.  He  is  therein 
styled  John  Abell,  of  Sarnesfeild,  carpenter.  Un- 
luckily the  half  leaf  which  would  contain  his 
signature  has  disappeared.  If  any  collector  of 
autographs  should  find  it  he  might  restore  it  to  the 
British  Museum  Add.  MS.  11,044. 

Half  a  dozen  versions  of  the  inscription  put  on 
his  tomb,  including  that  sent  by  G.  W.  M.  were 
printed  in  the  Hereford  Times  in  1886  and  1888. 
The  best  authority  as  to  the  original  inscription  is 
in  the  Blount  MSS.  at  Belmont  Priory,  Hereford, 
where  it  appears  as  follows,  the  MS.  not  being 
Blount's  original,  but  a  copy : — 

This  craggy  stone  a  covering  ia  for  an  Architect's  bed 
That  lofty  buildings  raised  high  jet  now  lyes  low  His 

bead 
His  line  and  Rule  so  Death  concludes  are  lucked  up  in 

store 

Build  they  that  list  or  they  that  wist  for  He  can  build 
no  more. 

His  bouse  of  Clay  could  Hold  no  Longer 
May  Heaven's  joy  frame  Him  a  Stronger. 

John  Abel 
vive  ut  vivas  in  vitam  ceternam. 

Blount,  writing,  I  think,  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  says  he  was  the  most  famous 
architect  of  his  time ;  that  he  engraved  his  tomb- 
stone when  above  ninety  years  of  age  ;  that  he 
built  the  several  market  houses  of  Brecon,  Kington, 
;and  Leominster,and  the  timber  work  at  Abbeydore ; 
that  he  made  mills  to  grind  corn  for  the  besieged 
at  Hereford  in  1645;  that  Charles  I.  honoured  him 


with  the  title  of  his  Master  Carpenter ;  and  that  he 
died  in  1674,  aged  ninety-seven.  Much  of  this  is 
very  doubtful,  but  it  has  been  largely  supplemented 
by  modern  writers  of  whose  additions  nothing  is 
of  the  least  value. 

"  Architector"  meant  a  competent  master  builder, 
who  could,  no  doubt,  design  in  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  There  is  no  sign  at  Sarnesfield  of  any  large 
establishment,  nor  should  we  expect  it.  He  agreed 
to  fell  the  timber  for  Abbeydore  and  with  it  to 
make  the  roofs.  That  was  the  usual  course.  He 
would  move  from  one  work  to  another,  and  would 
gain  a  considerable  local  reputation,  as  an  intelli- 
gent country  builder  does  now ;  but  he  would  design 
more  and  build  less. 

In  1857  his  tomb  was  restored  by  subscription. 
The  slab  was  taken  to  Kington  by  Mr.  William 
Ward,  builder,  and  returned  two  weeks  afterwards. 
The  items  in  his  book  for  driving  his  employer  to 
Sarnesfield,  two-horse  team  fetching  the  slab,getting 
stones  from  Bradnor  Quarry,  for  returning  the  slab, 
for  masons  and  their  materials,  amount  to  only 
21.  17s.  6d.;  he  charged  31.  5*. 

The  slab  was  evidently  thinned  down  to  2]  in., 
and  the  inscription,  with  the  additions  given  by 
G.  W.  M.,  cut  by  a  tombstone  mason,  who  would 
have  his  separate  charge.  The  sculptures  are  of 
the  same  date  as  the  lettering,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  mistake.  THOS.  BLASHILL. 

Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 

P.S.  I  see  that  1"  S.  v.  470  gives  a  correct  copy 
of  the  inscription,  sent  by  MR.  J.  B.  WHITBORNB. 
This  was  written  in  1852,  five  years  before  the 
"restoration."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  this  was  copied  from  the  stone  or  from 
Blount. 

TOTTENHAM  HIGH  CROSS  (8«>  S.  iv.  349).— The 
localities  of  the  Eleanor  Crosses,  as  they  have  been 
taken  to  be,  may  be  learnt  from  a  passage  in 
Bray  ley 'a  '  Graphic  Illustrator,'  though  in  other 
respects  there  are  more  trustworthy  authorities  : — 

"  Tbe  exact  number  of  crosses  which  Edward  erected 
for  his  deeply  lamented  consort  is  uncertain,  nor  ia 
there  any  Inown  record  from  whicb  the  fact  can  be 
ascertained.  No  entry  baa  been  found  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Tower,  of  the  19tb,  20tb,  and  21st  of  Edward  I.  relating 
to  them  ;*  nor  have  we  any  wardrobe  accounts  from 
which  the  desired  information  may  be  obtained.  Some 
writers  have  stated  the  number  at  thirteen,  viz.,  Lincoln, 
Newark,  Grantham,  Leicester,  Stamford,  Geddington, 
Northampton,  Stony-Stratford,  Woburn,  ^unstable, 
St.  AlbanX  Waltham,  West-Cheap  (Oheapside),  and 
Charing  (Charing  Cross),  but  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  Woburn  should  be  included  in  the  list,  as  in 
that  instance  the  funeral  procession  must  have  deviated 
considerably  from  the  direct  road  to  Lincoln  to  have 
rested  there."— 1834,  pp.  177, 178. 

But  there    is  a  more  recent  account  of  the 


'  •  Vide  Britton'a  '  Architectural  Antiquities,'  vol.  i. 
p.  25,  note ;  from  information  contributed  by  the  late 
Samuel  Lyson-",  Esq." 
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expenses  of  the  executors  of  Queen  Eleanor  in  the 
*  Manners  and  Household  Expenses  of  England  in 
the  Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centime?,'  presented 
to  the  Roxburghe  Club  by  Beriah  Botfield,  1841 ; 
see  also  A  rchceologia  (vol.  xxviii.,  Parker's  *  Glossary 
of  Architecture '). 

More  recently  A.  Rimmer,  in  his  *  Ancient 
Stone  Crosses  of  England/  1875,  pp.  36,  37,  has  : 

«  Tottenham  Cross,  again,  is  a  type  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  is  here  introduced  as  a  contrast.  The 
present  structure  is  comparatively  modern — or  at  least  it 
is  the  old  cross  cased  round.  The  ancient  croea  is 
familiar  to  us  from  the  old-fashioned  prints  in  which  the 
earlier  Georgian  dresses  appear,  and  also  mail-coaches; 
it  belongs  to  the  type  of  solid  crosses,  like  miniature 
spires.  These  seem  to  prevail  more  in  the  Eastern 
Counties,  and  of  them  the  Eleanor  examples  are  pre- 
eminent among  all  others  in  the  kingdom  for  their  grace 
and  beauty.  Greatly  inferior  as  this  cross  is  in  every  way 
to  the  Eleanor  Crosses,  it  is  a  pleasant  object  by  the  road- 
side." 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

Tottenham  High  Cross  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Queen  Eleanor.  Her  body  did  not  pass 
through  Tottenham,  and  this  cross  is  not  adorned 
with  the  arms  of  Castille  Leon,  which  all  hers 
were.  There  were  originally  fifteen  of  these 
lovely  crosses,  but  only  three  remain — at  Gedding- 
ton,  Northampton,  and  Waltham. 

Wm.  Robinson,  the  authority  upon  Tottenham, 
gives  the  list, — Herdby,  Lin  coin,  Newark,  Leicester, 
Northampton,  Stony -Stratford,  Dunstable,  St. 
Albans,  Waltham,  Cheapside,  Charing,  Grantham, 
Stamford,  Geddington,  Woburn. 

The  Tottenham  High  Cross  is  a  poor  starveling 
thing.  It  was  a  mere  wayside  cross ;  it  is  not  even 
a  market  cross,  for  no  known  market  was  ever 
held  at  Tottenham.  la  1580  it  was  a  wooden 
column  capped  in  lead.  Dean  Wood  in  1600  set 
a  brick  one,  and  the  inhabitants  have  now  stuccoed 
it.  The  whole  place  is  vulgarized.  The  last 
twenty  years  have  ruined  it.  C.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch. 

The  index  to  the  first  fifty  volumes  of  the 
Archceologia  informs  me  that  a  list  of  the  Eleanor 
Crosses  is  to  be  found  in  vol.  xxix.  p.  172. 

ASTARTE. 

CLARENDON  PARK  (8th  S.  iv.  328).— Clarendon 
Park  and  Clarendon  House,  Piccadilly,  were  two 
distinct  places.  Clarendon  Park  is  near  Salisbury 
in  Wilts.  It  was  formerly  a  royal  residence,  and  is 
remarkable  as  being  the  spot  where  Henry  II 
summoned  the  great  Council  in  1164,  and  from 
which  emanated  the  celebrated  edicts  so  well  known 
as  "  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon."  Edward 
Hyde,  first  Earl  of  Clarendon,  took  bis  title  from 
it  Clarendon  Park  was  sold  by  his  son  Henry 
second  earl,  to  Peter  Bathurst,  brother  of  the  firs 
Earl  Bathurst,  and  is  now  the  property  of  hi 
descendant,  Sir  Frederick  Harvey  Bathurst.  I 
was  Clarendon  House,  Piccadilly,  that  was  sup 


osed  to  have  been  built  with  money  given  to 
lenry,  second  Earl  of  Clarendon,  as  a  bribe  for  the 
ale  of  Dunkirk  ;  but  is  it  established  that  Lord 
Clarendon  did  receive  20,OOOZ.  on  the  sale  1  He 
olemnly  avers  that  he  "  never  before,  or  in,  or 
fter  the  transaction  received  the  value  of  half  a 
rown  for  reward  or  present  or  any  other  considera- 
ion  relating  to  that  affair.' 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

This  was  the  ancient  royal  manor  of  Clarendon, 
ranted  to  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  who  took  thence  his 
itle  of  Earl  of  Clarendon.  It  lay  about  two  miles 
rom  Salisbury,  and  Sir  Roger  de  Claryngdon,  an 
legitimate  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  took  his  name 
hence.  After  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  seems 
o  have  passed  out  of  royal  favour,  though  still 
ccasionally  visited  by  later  monarchs ;  but  from 
3enry  I.  to  Edward  III.  was  its  palmy  time,  and 
the  famous  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  enacted 
lere.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Bathurst  family. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

This  estate,  from  which  Lord  Clarendon  took 
lis  title,  is  two  miles  from  Salisbury,  and  was 
originally  a  royal  domain  and  a  favourite  residence 
of  the  kings  of  England  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
to  that  of  Edward  III.  It  was  granted  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  on  its 
reversion  to  the  Crown  was  conferred  on  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by 
Lord  Clarendon.  The  famous  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  by  which  Henry  II.  sought  to  curb  the 
growing  power  of  Becket,  were  enacted  here  in 
1164.  Pepys  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Clarendon 
in  connexion  with  the  cutting  down  of  some  timber 
in  this  park,  and  some  amusing  references  to  this 
are  made  in  his  '  Diary. 

EDWARD  M.  BORRAJO. 

The  Library,  Guildhall,  E.G. 

[Other  replies  are  acknowledged.] 

MAGNETISM  AND  GARLIC  (8th  S.  iv.  308).TThe 
delusion  referred  to  is  one  of  the  exploded  ideas 
mentioned  in  PROP.  TOMLINSON'S  interesting  note 
on  '  The  Stone  that  Loveth  Iron '  (see  8th  S.  iv 
221).  Sir  Thomas  Browne  refutes  it  in  his  'Vulgar 
Errors,'  bk.  ii.  chap,  iii.,  where  he  says  : — 

"  But  certainely  false  it  is  what  is  commonly  affirmed 
and  beleeved,  that  Garlick  doth  hinder  the  attraction  ( 
the  Loadstone ;  which  is  notwithstanding  delivered  by 
grave  and  worthy  Writers ;  by  Pliny,  Solinus,  Ptolomy, 
Plutarch,  Albertus,   Mathiolus,    Rueus,    Langius,   a 
many  more.    An  effect  as  strange  as  that  of  I 
Moly,  and  the  Garlick  the  gods  bestowed  upon  Ul 
But  that  it  is  evidently  false  many  experiments  dec 
For  an  Iron  wire  heated  red  hot  and  quenched  i 
juyce  of  Garlick,  doth  notwithstanding  contract  a  ve 
city  from  the  earth,  and  attracteth  the  Southerne  poir 
of  the  Needle.    If  also  the  tooth   of  a  Loadstone 
covered  or  stuck  in  Garlik  \sic\,  it  will  notwithstan 
attract  and  animate  any  Needles  excited  and  fi 
Garlick  untill  they  begin  to  rust,  doe  yet  retame 
attractive  and  polary  respects." 
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The  concluding  sentence  of  the  above  is  not 
clear,  Ought  we  for  u  any  "to  read  "and,"  pre- 
ceded by  a  comma  ?  My  extract  is  from  the  first 
edition.  C.  0.  B. 

John  Baptist  Porta,  in  his  'Natural  Magic' 
(1658),  p.  211,  states  :— 

"Plutarch  Baith  that  Garlic  is  at  great  enmity  with 
the  Load-tone,  &c.,  that  if  the  Loadstone  be  smeared 
with  Garlic,  it  will  drive  Iron  away  from  it,  &c.  When  I 
enquired  of  mariner  whether  it  were  BO,  &c.,  they  said 
they  were  old  wives'  fables,  &c." 

The  '  Complete  English  Physician ;  or,  the 
Dropgists  Shop  opened  by  William  Salmon ' 
(1693),  cb.  xxv.  p.  182,  writing  of  the  loadstone, 
gives  the  following  : — 

"Martinua  Rulandus  eaith  that  Onions  and  Garlick, 

i  ai  also  the  Adamant  or  Diamond  hurt  its  force,  hinder 

•  its  attractive  power,  and  rob  it  of  its  virtue  of  drawing 

Iron,  to  which  Renodaeus  agrees,  but  this  is  all  lies,"  &c. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

TK*  Heptameron  ;  or,  the  Tales  of  Margaret,  Queen  of 
Navarre.     Newly  Translated,  with  Essay  by  George 
'    Saintsbury,  M.A.    5  vols.    (.Printed  for  the  Society  of 
j    English  BibliophilistR.) 

IA  KEW  edition  of  the  '  Heptameron '  has  been  issued  by 
{what  is  called  the  Society  of  Bibliophilists,  a  sufficiently 
obvious  imitation  of  the  Parisian  Societe  des  Bibliophiles 
iFrancais  or  the    Librairie    des    Bibliophiles.      To  the 
(society  last  named  the  public  owes  an  edition  in  four 
Ivolumes    of  the  French   text,  a    work    which,  though 
;pretty    and    prized    for    the   illustrations  by    Leopold 
'Flameng,  is  inferior  in  all  respects  to  the  English  work. 
'Ihe  first  French  edition,  with  the  copperplate  illustra- 
tions from  the  designs  of  Freudenberg  and  Dunker,  pub- 
jilhed  at  Berne  1780-1.  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  last 
bentury  moet  in  demand  among  collectors.    A  fine  copy 
wld  in  London  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  auction  for 
l.wenty  guineas.    This  is  the  work  the  illustrations  to 
fhich  are  now  reproduced.     The  sharpness  and  beauty 
>f  the  plates  are  preserved,  and  the  edition  is  elegant  and 
asteful  in  all  respects.     Translation  though  it  be,  the 
tterpress  is  preferable  to  that,  wretchedly  corrupt,  of  the 
Jerne  edition.  It  is  based  upon  the  text  by  M.  Le  Roux  de 
incy,  obtained  by  a  collaboration  of  early  manuscripts, 
aris,  1853-4  ;  is    enri<  bed  with  notes    by    successive 
ditors,  including  the  English  translator ;  and  supplies 
n  engraving  of  a  somewhat  grim  portrait  of  the  author 
y  Clouet,  preserved   in    the    Bibliotheque    Nationale, 
aris.    To  a  large  public,  including  amateurs  of  eigh- 
eenth  century  art  as  well  as  students  of  Renaissance 
terature,  the  work  will  commend  itself  as  one  of  the 
lost  trustworthy  and  elegant  editions  ever  issued. 
Some  difficulty  has  been  felt  in    accepting    as    the 
uthor  of  tales  most  of  which   are  free,  while  one  or 
ivo  are  coarse,  a  princess  so  pious,  and  in  some  senses 
eroical,  as    Margaret   of    Navarre.      One  abominable 
•andnl    promulgated  concerning   her  met    with   little 
elief,  is  antagonistic  to  the  whole  character  of  her  life, 
(nd  obtains  no  credit  from  the  English  editor  or  from 
Jr.  Sttintsbury,  whose  essay  on  the  '  fleptameron '  is 
^'printed  as  an  introduction  to  the  edition.    From  the 
{nd  of  quasi-chivalrous  worship  and  courtship  extended 
1  women  in  Renaissance  times  she  was  not  averse.   Her 


character,  however,  was  admired  and  respected,  she  was1 
he  great  patron  of  poets,  and  the  chief  protector  of  the 
persecuted  Huguenots.  Her  own  poems,  though  their 
nspiration  may  be  doubted,  are  at  least  wholly  edifying. 
Their  piety  is  almost  beyond  precedent  The  '  Miroir 
de  1'Ame  Pccheresse '  breathes  the  most  devout  faith, 
with  a  sort  of  spiritualistic  pietism  that  awoke  the 
wrath  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  Margaret  needed  the  per- 
sonal interference  of  her  brother  the  king  to  save  her 
from  censure  and  insult.  No  less  pious  were  other 
poems  in  the  '  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite  des  Prin- 
cesses.' To  this  worthiest  of  women  we  none  the  less 
owe  a  book  which,  while  it  has  obtained  the  praise  of 
scholars,  has  raised  the  bile  of  a  few  and  moved  the 
astonishment  of  many.  The  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite '  and  the  '  Heptameron  * 
soon  vanishes.  Coarseness  such  as  is  depicted  was  in 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  day,  and  lasted  in  England 
to  the  time  of  Smollett.  As  regards  freedom  of  narra- 
tion, though  unconventional  pictures  are  exhibited, 
immoral  relations  are  invariably  condemned.  There  is 
no  tampering  with  or  palliating  vice,  and  the  love  that 
is  extolled  is  always  virtuous.  In  this  respect  the  book 
differs  from  the  '  Decameron  '  and  from  other  collec- 
tions of  tales  with  which  it  is  constantly  compared. 
For  the  age  in  which  it  appeared  it  was  pure  and  almost 
decorous,  and  though  the  licentious  doings  of  the  friars- 
are  held  up  to  condemnation  and  ridicule  with  a  zeal 
worthy  of  Henri  Estienne  in  the  '  Apologie  pour  Hero- 
dote,'  supreme  reverence  is  always  shown  for  religion. 
Fully  to  recognize  the  character  of  the  '  Heptameron  ' 
one  should  put  it  by  the  side  of  '  Pantagruel,'  '  L& 
Moyen  de  Parvenir,'  and  other  works  of  the  same  period. 
The  illustrations  meanwhile  now  reproduced,  though 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  character  of  the 
author,  are  far  less  pronounced  than  those  to  the 
farmers  general  edition  of  La  Fontaine.  In  typo- 
graphical respects  the  volumes  are  delightful.  An  index 
and  a  bibliography  of  the  '  Heptameron  '  add  greatly  to 
their  utility  and  value. 

The  L<ut  Earls  of  Barrymore,   1769-1824.    By  John, 

Robert  Robinson.  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 
THE  "  Norman-Milesian  "  house  of  Barrymore  attained 
its  culminating  point  in  Richard,  seventh  earl,  and  it  is- 
with  his  fortunes  that  Mr.  Robinson  is  principally  con- 
cerned. Beyond  a  general  eccentricity  of  conduct,  the 
predominant  feature  in  which  was  swindling,  Richard,, 
sixth  earl,  was  not  specially  noteworthy.  Concerning 
Henry,  eighth  earl,  there  is  one  pleasant  thing  to  say — 
viz ,  that  in  him,  '•  God  be  thanked,"  the  Barrymores 
ended.  The  deeds  of  the  seventh  earl,  however,  have, 
been  found  worthy  of  a  record  which  no  one  will 
grudge  him.  They  are  told  in  a  book  that  is  eminently 
readable  and  entertaining,  and  one,  moreover,  that  casts 
a  fierce  light  upon  the  close  of  last  century,  when  the 
insensate  proceedings  of  the  French  proletariat  were 
surpassed  in  indecency  by  those  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy. Among  the  chosen  friends  of  the  R-gent  few 
enjoyed  a  reputation  for  eccentricity  and  bad  taste 
higher  than  Richard,  seventh  Enrl  of  Barrymore.  Roue,. 
gambler,  drunkard,  spendthrift,  sportsman,  cricketer, 
amateur  actor,  "  bruiser,"  whip,  jockey,  M.F.H.,  M.P., 
cock-fighter,  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  infamous 
Anthony  Pasquin,  he  may  claim  to  be  the  Napoleon 
of  recklessness  and  debauchery.  His  practical  jokes 
deserved  castigation,  which,  indeed,  was  occasionally 
administered,  and  would  more  often  have  been  encoun- 
tered had  not  his  lordship  kept  at  hand  a  prize-fighter 
to  answer  for  his  "  waggeries."  A  sample  of  the  jokes  he 
perpetrated  is  the  following.  An  unfortunate  driver  of 
a  conveyance  having  accidentally  killed  himself,  Lord 
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Barrymore  and  his  friends  conveyed  the  body  into  the 
room  in  which  travellers,  man  and  wife,  were  sleeping, 
and  left  it  between  them.  His  proceedings  seem  at  times 
to  have  proved  too  much  for  his  royal  friend  and  patron, 
who,  though  not  specially  remarkable  for  squeamishness, 
more  than  once  showed  him  "  the  cold  shoulder." 

To  hia  conduct  of  amateur  theatricals  it  is  due  that 
bis  name  survives  and  that  his  reputation  is  remotely 
connected  with  literature  and  art.  His  racing  achieve- 
ments are  duly  chronicled  in  sporting  annals.  The 
theatre,  however,  he  erected  in  the  Berkshire  parish  of 
Wargrave  acquired  a  not  wholly  unmerited  popularity. 
Here  his  lordship  used  himself  to  act,  together  with 
Capt.  Wathen  and  other  amateurs.  Its  managers  were 
Anthony  Pasquin  and  John  Edwin  the  younger,  and 
many  artists  of  reputation,  including  Mrs.  Goodall, 
Incledon,  Munden,  and  the  like,  took  part  in  the  repre- 
sentations. A  second  theatre,  erected  by  Lord  Barry- 
more  in  London,  obtained  also  a  certain  measure  of 
celebrity.  The  Wargrave  theatricals  were,  however, 
the  most  conspicuous  of  their  date,  and  their  memory 
still,  in  a  sense,  survives.  Lord  Barrympre's  death 
won  a  certain  amount  of  condonation  for  his  iniquities 
and  follies.  While  escorting,  on  military  duty,  some 
French  prisoners  to  Dover,  he  drove  in  a  gig,  taking 
with  him  a  gun,  loaded  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  wild- 
fowl. A  jolt  of  the  vehicle  caused  this  weapon  to  go 
off,  the  charge  entering  the  earl's  brain.  Mr.  Robinson's 
record  of  bis  lordship's  doings  is  very  animated  and  has 
more  interest  than  most  romances,  it  is  illustrated  with 
a  view  of  the  theatre  at  Wargrave  and  with  other  plates, 
including  a  satirical  picture  of  the  earl  as  the  "  Maecenas 
of  Scrubs  and  Scaramouches."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  reading  of  the  volume  has  been  careless.  On  minor 
blunders  it  is  not  necessary  to  comment.  We  are  fairly 
puzzled,  however,  when  we  meet  with  a  date  such  as 
"  December  12,  16$,"  read  of  a  writer  called  Machievel, 
and  find  a  quotation  such  as  the  "  mackless  fabric  of  a 
vision." 
Horace  Walpole:  a  Memoir.  By  Austin  Dobaon. 

(Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.) 

THREE  years  ago  a  few  copies  appeared  m  England  of 
a  memoir  of  Horace  Walpole  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  published  in  America  in  a  sumptuous  form.  By 
those  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  copy  the  book  has 
been,  and  is,  highly  prized,  and  a  few  favoured  organs  of 
criticism  spoke  warmly  in  its  favour.  It  is,  indeed,  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  Mr.  Dobson's  grace  of  style,  his 
assiduous  scholarship,  and  his  unparalleled  knowledge  of 
the  epoch,  a  model  monograph.  It  has  now,  with  a  re- 
vised narrative  and  bibliography  of  Walpole  and  with 
additional  notes,  been  introduced  in  a  delightful  shape  to 
the  general  reader.  A  few  well-selected  illustrations, 
including  portraits,  plans  of  Strawberry  Hill,  and  auto- 
graphs, add  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  book  that  every 
lover  of  eighteenth  century  literature  will  hug  to  his 
heart. 

Manners  and  Customt  of  the  French,  1815.    (Leadenhall 

Press  and  Henry  Sotheran.) 

THIS  quaint  and  curious  illustration  of  French  manners 
at  the  time  of  Waterloo  is  reprinted  from  the  scarce 
original  printed  for  the  author  by  T.  Sotheran.  It  con- 
sists of  a  short  correspondence  between  a  prejudiced  old 
City  baronet  and  alderman  and  his  nephew,  whom  he  has 
allowed  to  visit  Franee,  and  is  illustrated  with  ten  designs 
taken  on  the  spot  and  coloured  by  hand.  In  these,  which 
are  in  the  Rowlandson  style,  the  attraction  of  the  book 
consists.  The  letters,  which  are  anonymous,  exhibit  no 
brilliant  literary  ability.  Mr.  Henry  Sotheran,  by  whom 
they  are  edited,  remembers  hearing  his  father  say  that 
they  are  by  one  Benjamin  Rotch,  a  Middlesex  magistrate, 


and  suggests  that  the  mystery  may  yet  be  threshed  out 
n  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  If  any  reader  of  this  notice 
308868868  information  on  the  subject,  he  is  invited  to  send 
t.  The  pictures  are  very  happy.  They  present,  among 
other  subjects,  a  view  of  French  diligences,  one  of  a 
>ilot  at  Le  Havre,  a  nymph  of  the  Palais  Royal,  a 
French  man  of  fashion,  a  conjuror  on  the  Boulevards, 
&c.  They  are  very  clever  satires,  capitally  painted,  and 
lot  too  much  caricatured.  The  original  work  has  long 
jeen  scarce,  and  the  present  reprint,  which  is  a  genuine 
curiosity,  is  issued  in  a  very  limited  edition.  Amateurs 
of  curious  books  will  do  well  to  look  early  after  a  copy  of 
a  work  sure  to  become  shortly  a  rarity. 


MR.  B.  W.  GREENFIELD,  F.S.A.,  has  reprinted  from 
bhe  Proceedings  of  the  Hampshire  Field  Club  an  admir- 
able essay  on  '  The  Encaustic  Tiles  of  the  Middle  Ages.' 
Some  of  the  loveliest  of  these  are  reproduced. 

MR.  ELLIOT  STOCK  announces  for  immediate  publica- 
tion •  Llantwit  Major  :  a  Fifth  Century  University,'  by 
Alfred  C.  Fryer,  Ph.D.,  in  which  an  account  is  given  of 
the  earliest  university  founded  in  Wales.  The  work 
will  be  copiously  illustrated.  The  same  firm  announces 
a  new  series  of  '  Popular  Ancestral  Tablets '  for  record- 
ing pedigrees. 

MESSRS.  EASON  &  SON,  of  80,  Middle  Abbey  Street, 
Dublin,  have  issued  a  series  of  '  Professional  Note  Books,' 
which  are  likely  to  be  of  highest  service  to  the  ecientific 
man.  No.  6052,  size  7j  in.  by  4£  in.,  has  a  vowel  index 
in  front,  a  page-index,  &c.,  is  suited  for  the  pocket; 
No.  12081,  9  in.  by  7*  in.,  is  for  the  desk,  is  ruled  faint 
and  margin,  interleaved  throughout,  and  strongly  half- 
bound  in  morocco.  While  adapted  to  general  use,  these 
publications  strongly  recommend  themselves  to  medical 
men. 

Ijtoitos  to  Cjamagxrtttai*, 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  n9licet: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

KATHLEEN  WARD  ("  Crocodile's  Tears  ").— There  is  an 
old  belief  that  the  crocodile  shed  tears  and  beguiled  its 
victims  within  its  reach. 

DR.  GEO.  A.  MULLER  (Nice).-See  « N.  &  Q./  I8t  S.  Hi. 
495 ;  iv.  238. 

J.  HOOPER  ("Address  Wanted  ").— Mason's  Science 
College,  Birmingham. 

CORRIGENDUM.— P.  398,  col.  1,  1.  2,  for  «  p.  133  "  read 
p.  135. 

ERRATUM.— P.  407,  col.  2,  1.  30,  for  "miner"  read 
minor. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "1 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'"— Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  0 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  B.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  co: 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print; 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


DUCHESSES  OP  YORK. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Victoria 
Mary,  Countess  of  Inverness,  and  Baroness  Eil- 
larney,  is  the  ninth  royal  lady  who  has  borne 
the  title  of  Duchess  of  York. 

The  following  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  eight 
others  who  have  been  so  styled  during  the  last  five 
centuries. 

1.  Isabel,  third  and  younger  daughter  of  Peter 
the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile,  and  Maria  de  Padillo. 
She  was  born  in  1355.  On  or  about  March  1, 
1371/2,  she  was  married  at  Hertford  Castle  to 
Prince  Edmund  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
K.G.,  fourth  surviving  son  of  King  Edward  III., 
who  was  created  Duke  of  York  by  his  nephew, 
King  Richard  II.,  Aug.  6,  1385. 

The  Duchess  died  Nov.  24,  1392,  and  was 
buried  at  Langley,  co.  Herts.  She  had  two  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Her  eldest  son,  Prince  Edward 
(who  was  created  Duke  of  Albemarle  Sept.  29, 
1397),  succeeded  his  father  as  Duke  of  York.  Her 
second  and  youngest  son,  Prince  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  who  was  beheaded  at  Southampton 
Aug.  6,  1415,  left  issue,  and  is  represented  at  the 
present  time  by  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louis 
(Lndwig)  of  Bavaria.  His  only  daughter,  the 
Princess  Constance,  Countess  of  Gloucester,  died 
Nov.  28,  1416,  leaving  issue,  and  is  represented  at 
the  present  day  by  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Fal- 
mouth,  Lord  le  Despencer. 


2.  Joan,  second  daughter  of  Thomas  de  Holand, 
Earl  of  Kent,  K.G.,  and  Lady  Alice  Fitzalan, 
second  daughter  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel.    She 
was  born,  c.  1380,  and  married  the  Duke  of  York 
(as  his  second  wife)  c.  Nov.  4,  1393,  when  not 
more  than  thirteen  years  of  age.*  This  youthful  lady 
was  related  to  the  Duke,  her  husband,  in  a  twofold 
degree,  both  her  grandmothers,  the  Countesses  of 
Kent  and  Arundel,  having  been  daughters  of  the 
royal  house  of  Plantagenet  and  both  great-grand- 
daughters of  King  Henry  III.     She   was  left  a 
widow  Aug.  1,   1402,  and  married  secondly,    c. 
March,  1406  (the  pardon  for  which  marriage  was 
dated  May  14,  1409),  William,  Lord  Willoughby 
d'Eresby,  KG.,  who  died  Nov.  30,  1410.     Her 
third  husband  was  Henry,  Lord  Scrope  of  Mas- 
ham,   K.G.,   to    whom    she   was  married  before 
June    25,    1411.      Lord    Scrope  was    beheaded 
Aug.  6,  1415,  and  his  widow  married,  fourthly,  Sir 
Henry  Brounflete,  or  Bromflete,  Knt.,  for  which 
marriage  pardon  was  granted  Aug.  14,  1416.   She 
died  April  12,  1434,  without  having  had  issue  by 
any  of  her  marriages.     Her  fourth  husband  was 
summoned  to  Parliament  as  Lord  Vescy,  Jan.  24, 
1449,  and  died  Jan.  6, 1467/8.     He  married  again 
after  the    death    of  the  duchess,   and  had  one 
daughter,    Margaret  de  Bromflete,  who  married 
John,  Lord  de  Clifford. 

3.  Philippa,  daughter  and  coheir  of  John,  Lord 
Mohun,  of  Dunster,  K.G.,  and  Joan,  daughter  of 
Bartholomew,  Lord  Burghersh.    She  was  born  in 
1379,  and  married  first,  c.  March  6,  1382,  Walter, 
Lord  Fitzwalter,  who  died  Sept.  26,  1386,  leaving 
her  a  widow  at  the  age  of  seven.     Her  second 
husband  was  Sir  John  Golafre,  Kt,  who  died  before 
Feb.  9, 1396.     Her  third  marriage,  with  Prince 
Edward,  Duke  of  York,  K.G.  (eldest  son  and  heir 
of  Edmund  and   Isabel,  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York  as  above),  took  place  c.    1396,  when   she 
was  aged  eighteen    and  already  twice  a  widow. 
The  Duke  was  then  about  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
He  fell  at  Agincourt,  Oct.  25, 1415.    The  Duchess 
survived  him  nearly  sixteen  years,  and  died  s.p. 
July  17,  1431.     She  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  the  arms  of  her  three  husbands  and 
of  her  father  and  mother  may  be  seen  upon  her 
tomb. 

4.  Cicely  (commonly  called  the  Rose  of  Raby), 
twelfth  and  youngest  daughter  of  Ralph  Nevill, 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  K.G.  Her  mother  (the 
Earl's  second  wife)  was  Lady  Joan  Beaufort,  sister 
of  John,  Earl  of  Somerset,  K.G.  (sometime 
Marquis  of  Dorset  and  Somerset),  and  widow  of 
Robert,  Lord  Ferrers  of  Wemme. 

She  was  born  May  3,  1415,  and  married  Prince 

Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  K.G.  (nephew 

and  heir  of  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  who  was  killed 

t  Agincourt),  c.   1438.    She  survived  her  royal 


*  Lady  Joan  was  the  niece  of  King  Richard  II.  by 
birth,  and  she  became  his  aunt  by  marriage. 
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husband  (who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
Dec.  31,  1460)  thirty-four  years.  She  died  at 
Berkhampsted  Castle,  co.  Herts  (having  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Benedictine  Order  in  1480),  May  31, 
1495,  and  was  buried  at  Fotheringay,  co.  North- 
ampton, near  her  husband.  The  Duchess  had 
twelve  children,  eight  sons  and  four  daughters, 
three  only  of  whom  have  descendants  living  at 
the  present  day,  viz.,  her  second  son,  Edward, 
Earl  of  March  (afterwards  King  Edward  IV.),  her 
sixth  son,  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  her 
eldest  daughter,  Anne,  Duchess  of  Exeter.*  She 
lived  to  see  three  princes  of  her  body  crowned, 
viz.,  King  Edward  IV.,  King  Kichard  III.,  and 
his  granddaughter  Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of  the 
White  Rose,  who  was  crowned  at  Westminster, 
Nov.  25,  1487,  as  consort  of  King  Henry  VII., 
the  first  of  our  Tudor  sovereigns.  Her  grandson, 
King  Edward  V,,  although  nominally  king  for  two 
months,  was  never  crowned. 

The  following  sovereigns  of  Europe  are  de- 
scended from  Cicely,  Duchess  of  York.t 

Their  Majesties  the  Queens  of  England  and 
Holland,  the  Emperors  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Germany,  the  Kings  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark, 
Italy,  the  Belgians,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg, 
and  Greece,  the  Queens  Regent  of  Spain  and  Hol- 
land, the  Grand  Dukes  of  Baden,  Hesse,  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Oldenburg, 
Luxemburg,  and  Saxe-  Weimar,  the  Dukes  of 
Anhalt,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha, 
and  Saxe-Meiningen,  the  Prince  of  Waldeck- 
Pyrmont  and  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  $ 

5.  Anne,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  John  de 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal,  KG., 
and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  K.G.  She  was  born  Dec.  10,  1472. 
Young  as  the  Lady  Joan  de  Holand  had  been 
when  she  became  Duchess  of  York,  the  heiress  of 
Mowbray  was  younger  still,  being  only  five  years 
of  age  when  she  was  married,  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony,  at  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster,  to 
the  youthful  Prince  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  K.G.,§ 
second  son  of  King  Edward  IV.,  Jan.  15,  1477/8. 


*  The  present  representative  of  King  Edward  IV.  is 
the  Princess  Louis  of  Bavaria,  as  heiress  in  blood  of  our 
Stuart,  Tudor,  and  Plantagenet  sovereigns.  The  Earl 
of  Loudoun  is  the  heir  general  and  representative  of 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Lord  de  L'lele  and  Dud- 
ley ia  the  present  representative  of  the  Princess  Anne, 
Duchess  of  Exeter. 

f  This,  of  course,  involves  a  descent  also  from  Isabel, 
the  first  Duchess  of  York,  who  was  grandmother  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  the  husband  of  Cicely. 

J  As  also  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Roumania,  the  ex- King  of 
Naples,  the  ex-Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  ex-Duke  of 
Parma,  the  Count  de  Paris,  Don  Carlos,  Duke  of  Madrid, 
and  Don  Miguel,  Infante  of  Portugal. 

§  He  was  one  year  younger  than  his  bride,  having 
been  born  Aug.  17, 1473.  He  was  created  Duke  of  York 
May  28, 1474,  and  Duke  of  Norfolk  Feb.  7, 1477/8. 


The  young  Duchess  did  not  live  to  complete  her 
tenth  year.  She  died  Jan.  16,  1460/1,  and  was 
buried  at  Westminster. 

6.  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon  and   Lord    High 
Chancellor  of  England),  by  Frances,  daughter,  and 
eventually  sole  heir  of  Sir  Thomas   Aylesbury, 
Bart.     She  was  born  at  Cran bourn  Lodge,  near 
Windsor,  March  12/22, 1637/8.  On  Nov.  24,  1659, 
she  was  married  at  Breda  to  H.R.H.  Prince  James 
Stuart,  Duke  of  York,  KG.,  third  son  of  King 
Charles  I.,  and  brother  and  heir  presumptive  of 
King  Charles  II.     The  marriage  was  repeated  at 
Worcester  House,   London,  Sept.   3,  1660.     She 
died  at  St.  James's  Palace,  March  31,  1671,  and 
was  buried  at  Westminster  Abbey,  April  5  follow- 
ing.    The  Duchess  had  four  sons  (all  of  whom  died 
young)  and  four  daughters.     Two  of  these  latter,. 
the  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  became  Queens 
Regnant  of  England.    Her  issue  became  extinct  on 
the  death  of  her  last  surviving  child,  Queen  Anne, 
Aug.  1,  1714. 

7.  Mary  Beatrice    Eleanora,  only  daughter  of 
Alphonso    IV.,    Duke  of    Modena,  and   Laura, 
daughter  of  Count  Jerome  Martinozzi.     She  was- 
born  at  Modena  Oct.  5,  1658,  and  was  married, 
first  by  proxy,  at  Modena,  Sept.  30,  1673,  and 
secondly  at  Dover,  Nov.  21  following,  to  H.R.H. 
James,  Duke  of  York,  K.G.,  aforesaid,  who  suc- 
ceed his  brother,  King  Charles  II.,  on  the  throne, 
Feb.  6,  1684/5.     Their  Majesties  were  crowned  at 
Westminster,  April  23,  1685. 

Queen  Mary  Beatrice  died  at  St.  Germains,  in 
France,  May  7, 1718,  having  survived  her  husband 
more  than  sixteen  years,  and  was  buried  at  Chaii- 
lot,  June  27  following.  Her  Majesty  had  two  sons 
and  four  daughters.  Her  issue  became  extinct  on 
the  death  of  her  grandson,  Prince  Henry  Benedict, 
Cardinal  Stuart,  July  13, 1807. 

8.  Frederica  Charlotte  Ulrica  Catherine,   only 
child  of  Frederick  William  II. ,  King  of  Prussia, 
by  his  first  wife,  the   Princess  Elizabeth,  fourtb 
daughter  of  Charles,  Duke  of   Brunswick.     She 
was  born  May  7,  1767,  and  on  Sept.  29,  1791,  was 
married  at  Berlin,  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Frederick, 
Duke  of  York,  K.G.  (second  son  of  His  Majesty 
King  George  III.),  who  upon  the  accession  of  his 
brother,  King  George  IV.,  became  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  throne.     Her  Royal  Highness  died  at 
Oatlands,  Aug.  6,  1820,  and  was  buried  at  Wey- 
bridge  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month.     The  Duke 
died  s.  p.  Jan.  5,1827. 

H.  MURRAY  LANE,  Chester  Herald. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

"THE   DEVIL   AND   HIS   DAM."  — The  phrase 
"the  devil  and   his  dam"  is  explained  by  I 
Brewer,  in  '  Phrase  and  Fable/  as  meaning  " 
devil  and    his  demons."     But  such  a  meaning 
is  unsuited  in  all  cases  to  the  Shakesperian  con- 
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text.  Thus  it  is  said  of  the  shrew,  "  She  's  a  devil, 
— the  Devil's  dam";  and  she  is  bidden  to  go  to  the 
Devil's  dam.  Speaking  of  a  courtezan,  one  man 
•ays, "It  is  the  Devil ";  another  adds,  "  Nay,  she  is 
worse  ;  she  is  the  Devil's  darn."  Again,  Talbot 
says  to  La  Pucell,  "Devil  or  Devil's  dam  I'll  con- 
jure thee."  Once  more,  when  an  empress  had 
given  birth  to  a  blackamoor,  it  was  said,  "  Then 
she's  the  Devil's  dam."  In  all  these  instances  dam 
clearly  signifies  mother.  In  the  only  two  others 
where  the  word  occurs  in  Shakespeare, "  As  like  as 
rain  to  water  or  devil  to  his  dam,"  and  "  Let  the 
Devil  and  his  dam  haunt  you,"  its  natural  mean- 
ing is  the  same.  It  might  possibly  mean  demons 
tf  its  three  letters  could  be  proved  to  have  been 
an  authorized  abbreviation  of  demons.  Till  such 
proof  is  forthcoming  we  must  hold,  with  Schmidt, 
that  dam  in  Shakespeare  always  signifies  "a 
female  parent." 

But  a  further  question  arises  :  Who  was  under- 
stood by  the  Devil's  mother  ?  In  Conway's  '  De- 
monology '  the  origin  of  the  Devil  is  described  as 
follows,  on  the  authority  of  Jewish  Rabbins  :  When 
a  rib  had  been  taken  out  of  Adam's  side,  the  Devil 
sprang  out  of  the  wound  before  the  flesh  was 
closed  up.  Scriptural  authority  for  this  genesis 
was  thought  to  be  found  in  the  verse  which  tells 
of  the  creation  of  Eve,  for  in  that  verse  the  letter 
samech  occurs  for  the  first  time.  But  the  shape  of 
that  letter  D  is  that  of  a  serpent  with  his  tail  in 
his  mouth,  and  so  samech  was  thought  to  have 
been  reserved  till  when  first  used  it  should  give  an 
occult  suggestion  regarding  the  tempting  serpent. 
!  According  to  this  view,  Adam,  if  the  bull  may  be 
pardoned,  was  the  Devil's  dam.  But  it  is  unlikely 
that  this  Rabbinical  subtlety  was  known  to  the 
dramatist.  Was  there,  then,  any  special  being, 
according  to  the  devil-lore  of  his  era,  held  to  have 
been  the  Devil's  dam  ?  JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  U.S. 

'WINTER'S  TALE/  IV.  iii.— I  am  utterly 
puzzled  by  these  words  of  the  angry  Polyxenes  to 
Perdita :— 

•  and  you,  enchantment, 

Worthy  enough  a  herdsman,  yea,  him  too 
That  makes  himself,  but  for  our  honour  therein, 
Unworthy  thee. 

As  to  the  mere  syntax,  there  ought  to  be  no 
ifficulty :  "  You  might  even  be  worthy  of  him,  who 
makes  himself,  were  it  not  for  our  honour  therein, 
anworthy  of  thee."  But  in  what  possible  sense 
was  he  (Florizel)  making  himself  unworthy  of  her? 
He  meant  no  ill ;  in  fact  his  purpose  of  marriage 
was  the  very  thing  that  drove  his  father  furious  ; 
and  if  he  had  made  himself  unworthy,  how  could 

our  honour  therein"  diminish  or  affect  the  un- 
worthiness?  This  is  taking  the  words  as  they 
stand.  One  longs,  indeed,  for  power  to  transpose 
somewhat,  and  to  understand  the  king  as  saying, 

You  might  even  be  thought  worthy  of  the  prince 


but  for  our  kingly  honour,  which  must  not  be 
degraded  by  affinity  with  a  churl."  And  if  we 
could  suppose  that  Shakspeare  designedly  repre- 
sented the  king  as  getting  " mixed"  in  his  wrath, 
and  tumbling  out  his  thoughts  like  water  from  a 
bottle,  this  way  one  half  the  difficulty  might  be 
removed.  In  like  manner,  as  has  been  suggested 
to  me,  we  might  take  him  to  sputter  out  "  and  by 
the  Lord  he  is  not  worthy  of  you,  who  stoops  to 
so  low  a  level," — self-contradictory,  of  course,  but 
spoken  by  one  who  does  not  know,  or  does  not 
heed,  what  he  is  saying.  But  such  methods  of 
interpretation  seem  as  nearly  desperate  as  anything 
can  be. 

Need  I  add  that  not  a  single  commentator,  so 
far  as  I  can  find,  has  a  word  to  say  on  the  place  ? 
Surely  it  is  no  mere  mare's  nest  of  mine ! 

C.  B.  MOUNT. 

'RICHARD  III.,' II.  iii.:  "DANGKR."— 
O  full  of  danger  is  the  Duke  of  Gloster, 
And  the  Queen's  sons  and  brothers,  haught  and  proud. 

We  are  told  by  philologists  that  the  word  danger 
answers  to  a  Low  Latin  type  dominiarinm,  and  it 
is  this  word,  in  scarcely  altered  shape,  "  domineer- 
ing," which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  supplies  just  the 
most  suitable  sense  to  the  above-quoted  passage. 
Here  are  two  rival  parties  ;  the  one  "  haught  and 
proud,"  the  other  —  what?— "full  of  danger  "  =  a 
very  dangerous  man?  To  my  ear  this  sounds 
altogether  flat  and  insufficient.  We  want  some- 
thing more  specific  to  balance  the  other  phrase,  and 
this  is  what  we  obtain  if  my  suggestion  be  accepted : 
"He  is  overbearing  and  tyrannical,  confronting 
their  pride  and  haughtiness  with  his  own  ambition 
and  greed  of  power."  To  use  a  word  which  seems 
exactly  synonymous,  "  He  is  full  of  mastery."  And 
we  find  the  word  certainly  thus  used  in  older 
English.  Thus  Chaucer,  of  feminine  tyranny, — 
Her  daunger  made  him  both  bowe  and  bend, 
And  as  her  luste,  made  him  turne  or  wend. 

And  for  she  gave  him  daunger  all  his  fill, 
Therfore  she  had  him  at  her  owne  will. 

1  Annelida  and  Ascite.' 

Whether  we  can  bring  this  meaning  safely  down 
to  Shakspeare's  time  is  the  questionable  point. 

C.  B.  MOUNT. 

'  HAMLET,'  I.  ii.— 

Whilst  they,  distill'd  almost  to  jelly. 

It  seems  almost  presumptuous  to  attempt  further 
explanation  of  the  word  "  distill'd ";  and  yet  I 
believe  I  am  almost  justified  in  doing  so.  While 
recently  looking  over  an  old  rhyming  dictionary, 
Levins's  'Manipulus  Vocabularum,'  1570,  4to., 
came  across  the  word  "distill"  twice: — "  Deetil, 
distillate";  "  Deatil,  perstringcre." 

The  first  of  these  is  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word 
but  the  second,  perstringere,  i.  e.}  to  squeeze  hard, 
is  less  common.     This  is  very  likely  the  meaning 
in  the  passage  from  'Hamlet.'     "To  squeeze  to  a 
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jelly  "  is  a  phrase  often  in  use,  even  to-day  ;  and 
the  meaning  in  *  Hamlet '  is  simply  that  "  the  act 
of  fear"  squeezed  them  "  almost  to  jelly,"  i.e., 
they  collapsed  completely.  If  this  explanation  be 
correct,  Collier's  emendation  would  be  unnecessary. 

J.  E.  SPINGARN. 
New  York. 

SONNET  0.,  1,  9  (8tt  S.  ii.  5,  283).— 
Else,  resty  muse. 

There  are  two  instances  of  the  use  of  this  word- 
once  in  the  sense  of  uneasy,  and  once  as  meaning 
liable  to  bolt— in  (Lyly's?)  'Pappe  with  an 
Hatchet':— 

"Now  Sirs,  knowing  your  bellies  full  of  Bishops  bobbs, 
I  am  sure  your  bones  would  be  at  rest :  but  wee  'le  set 
vp  our  rests  [a  term  used  in  the  game  of  primero,  more 
than  once  referred  to  by  name  in  the  pamphlet]  to  make 
you  all  restie." 

And  again : — 

"But  if  like  a  restie  Jade  thou  wilt  take  thy  bitt  in 
thy  mouth,  and  then  runne  ouer  bedge  and  ditch,  thou 
Bhalt  be  broke,  as  Prosper  broke  his  hordes." 

C.  0.  B. 

'  TEMPEST,'  II.  i.  29.— 

"Which,  of  he  or  Adrian,  for  a  good  wager,  first 
begins  to  crow  1 " 

Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  in  the  Clarendon  Press  edition 
of  this  play,  says  : — 

"  In  this  irregular  construction  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  the  irregularity  is  a  departure  from.  To  remedy  it 
Howe,  in  his  second  edition,  reads  '  Which  of  them,  he,' 
&c.  It  seems  as  if '  of '  could  be  dispensed  with." 

Mr.  Wright's  idea  that  the  preposition  is  pleo- 
nastic is  correct ;  but  in  reality  the  construction  is 
borrowed  from  the  French,  as  the  following 
examples,  out  of  many  I  have  noted,  may  serve  to 
show  :— 

Qui,  de  1'ane  ou  du  maitre,  est  fait  pour  se  lasser  ? 
La  Fontaine,  'Fables,'  iii.  1. 
Je  ne  eais  qui  je  dois  admirer  davantage, 
Ou  de  ce  grand  amour  ou  de  ce  grand  courage. 
Corneille, '  I/Illusion  comique,'  V.  iii. 

F.  ADAMS. 

'RICHARD  II.,'  I.  iii.  250.— It  would  be  better 
to  mark  Anmerle's  exit  here.  He  enters  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  scene,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
characters  that  appear  at  the  beginning  of  a  scene 
are  never  left  on  the  stage  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  unless  the  action  is  immediately  con- 
tinuous. 

V.  ii.  28,— 

Did  scowl  on  gentle  Richard;  no  man  cried 'God  eave 
him.' 

This  is  a  very  harsh  line,  for  the  accent  should  fall 
on  him  in  order  to  bring  out  the  antithesis  to  1. 11. 
Perhaps  it  originally  read  : — 

Did  scowl  on  gentle  Richard  :   none  cried  '  God  save 
him.' 

In  '  2  Henry  IV.,'  V.  iii.  90,  where  the  Folios 


have  "  none  "  the  Quarto  has  "no  man,"  and  it  ia 
a  mistake  that  even  a  careful  transcriber  might 
easily  make.  G.  JOICET. 

CREATION  OF  TWELVE  PEERS  BY  QUEEN  ANNE- 
IN  ONE  DAT,  DEC.  31, 1711. — It  may  be  perhaps 
at  this  time  interesting  to  give  the  titles  and  names 
of  these  peers,  as  at  the  present  so  much  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  rejection  of  the  Home  Kule  Bill  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  Many  histories  of  England 
state  simply  the  fact,  but  do  not  record  the  names. 
The  list  is  taken  from  a  note  in  Hume  and 
Smollett's  '  History  of  England  '  with  continuation 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smart  Hughes,  B.D.,  vol.  x. 
ch.  x.  On  the  day  of  their  being  introduced  the 
Earl  of  Wharton  asked  one  of  them  "  whether  they 
voted  by  their  foreman  " : — 

1.  Lord  Compton,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Northampton. 

2.  Lord  Bruce,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ailes- 
bury. 

3.  Lord  Duplin,  a  Scotch  peer,  Baron  Hay  of 
Bedwardine,  co.  Hereford. 

4.  Viscount    Windsor,  an    Irish    peer,  Baron 
Mountjoy,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

5.  Henry  Paget,  son  of  Lord  Paget,  created 
Baron  Burton,  co.  Stafford . 

6.  Sir  Thomas  Hansel,  Baron  Margam  of  Man- 
sel,  co.  Glamorgan. 

7.  Sir  Thomas  Willoughby,  Baron  Middleton 
of  Middleton,  co.  Warwick. 

8.  Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  Baron  Trevor  of  Bromham, 
co.  Bedford.   (An  eminent  lawyer,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas. ) 

9.  George  Lansdown,  Baron  Lansdown  of  Bide- 
ford,  co.  Devon. 

10.  Samuel  Masham,  Baron  Masham  of  Otes, 
co.  Essex. 

11.  Thomas  Foley,   Baron  Foley    of   Kidder- 
minster, co.  Worcester. 

12.  Allen  Bathurst,  Baron  Bathurst  of  Battles- 
den,  co.  Bedford. 

The  author,  Dr.  Smollett,  remarks  on  this: 
"  The  ministry,  in  order  to  ascertain  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  persuaded  the  queen  to  take 
a  measure  which  nothing  but  necessity  could 
justify"  (vol.  x.  ch.  x).  Kobert  Harley,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  was  Prime  Minister  at  the  time. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

THE  EARLIEST  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE. 
—It  might  hardly  have  been  considered  probable 
at  first  sight  that  the  reading  public  of  London  in 
the  days  of  Charles  II.  would  have  supported  a 
weekly  newspaper  dealing  only  with  scientific  sub- 
jects ;  but  so  it  was.  The  undertaking  had  for  iti 
title  "Weekly  Memorials  for  the  Ingenious:  or  an 
Account  of  Books  lately  set  forth  in  several  Lan- 
guages, with  other  Accounts  relating  to  Arts  and 
Sciences,"  and  was  in  quarto  form.  The  first 
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number  appeared  on  "Munday,  March  20, 1681/2," 
and  my  copy  runs  on  to  "  Numb.  27,  Munday, 
Sep.  11,  1682,"  which  ends  on  p.  224  with  the 
announcement  "  These  Memorials  will  be  inter- 
mitted till  the  Term."  There  was  evidently  a  dis- 
pute between  the  proprietor  or  publisher  and  the 
printer,  as  appears  by  the  following  note  at  the  end 
of  the  first  number  : — 

"An  Advertisement.  43F  Whereas  when  these 
Memorials  were  first  set  forth,  A  Bookseller  undertook 
the  Impression  who  having  printed  to  Number  7,  in- 
clusively, quitted  the  Undertaking :  The  Author  of 
1  them  being  now  at  the  whole  charge  of  the  Impression 
finds  it  necessary  for  him  to  begin  on  his  own  account 
with  Numb.  1  and  at  the  years  end  will  give  (God  willing) 
a  general  preface,  intimating  the  heads  of  what  will  come 
forth  from  this  time  to  that  and  a  useful  Table  directing 
to  the  chief  particular  matters." 

The  vendors  of  the  paper  were  "  R.  Chiswell  in 
S.  Pauls  Church-yard.  W.  Crook  without  Temple- 
Bar.  S.  Crouch  at  the  corner  of  Popes-head-ally 
in  CornhiL  G.  Kunholt  over  against  the  Mews 
near  Charing  Cross."  No  advertisements  or  illus- 
trations appear  in  its  pages.  It  was  a  solid,  serious 
affair,  reminding  one  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Koyal  Society  of  that  period.  The  following  random 
selections  from  the  subjects  of  the  works  men- 
tioned will  give  some  idea  of  the  contents  of  the 


for  determining  the  Longitude  at  Sea,'  '  English 
Atlas'  (poor  Moses  Pitt's  venture),  'Vibratory 
Theory  of  Light,'  'Earthquakes,'  'Phosphorus,' 

Heraldry,'  &c.  Some  of  the  more  seriously  related 
i  facts  afford  great  entertainment,  e.  g.,  the  story  of 

"  A  Groaning  Piece  of  Wood  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury 

As  soon  as  a  hot  Iron  was  put  on  this  Wood,  it  groaned 
like  a  dying  man  BO  that  it  might  be  heard  a  great  way. 
It  was  discovered  by  a  little  Girl  who  playing  with  the 

e  by  Accident  Scattered  a  Coal  on  this  Board  which 
I  groaned  so  extraordinarily  that  it  scar'd  the  Child." 

On  the  whole  the  review  appears  to  have  been 
iducted  with  ability  and    care    and,  mutatis 
utandis,  to  have  been  as  deserving  of  support  as 
most  of  the  scientific  journals  of  the  present  day. 

J.  ELIOT  HODQKIN. 
Richmond,  Surrey. 

"  J'T  suis  ET  J'Y  RESTE."— One  of  the  "  Notes 
from  Paris"  in  Sala's  Journal  of  Nov.  1  claims 
)  first  use  of  this  phrase  for  "  Victor  Emmanuel, 
L  the  occasion  when  his  army  took  possession  of 
Home  against  that  of  Pio  Nono.     Seeing  that 
ictor  Emmanuel  was  a  man  skilled  in  the  jeu  de 
ots,  this  is  not  unlikely."    This  is  all  we  are 
>ld,  and  readers  are  left  to  discover  in  the  French 
nrase  a  jeu  de  mots  which  a  more  powerful  instru- 
ment than  Sam  YVeller'a  "double  million  magni- 


fyin'  gas  microscope  "  may  be  defiantly  challenged 
to  make  visible.  Why  not  have  carried  the 
authorship  of  the  phrase  further  back,  and  assigned 
it  to  William  of  Normandy  on  the  occasion  of  his 
conquest  of  England  ?  The  writer's  bare  assertion 
would  have  been  as  credible  for  the  one  as  it  is  for 
the  other.  F.  ADAMS. 

The  paragraph  below  appeared  in  the  Daily 
News,  Oct.  23.  As  the  statement  seems  to  be 
authoritative,  it  may  possibly  with  advantage  be 
accorded  a  place  in  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.': — 

"We  have  received  from  Lieut.- General  Donat  Mac- 
Mahon  (Bedford),  who  saw  the  attack  on  the  Malakoff,  the 
following  interesting  letter  :  'I  see  by  the  Daily  Newt  of 
the  19th  inst.  that  a  doubt  exists  in  France  as  to  the  time 
and  place  when  Marshal  MacMahon  made  use  of  the  ex- 
pression '  J'y  suis,  j;y  reste'  (Here  I  am,  here  I  remain). 
Permit  me  to  state  that  I  was  present  in  the  Crimea  and 
witnessed  the  final  attack  on  the  dreaded  Malakoff,  which 
MacMahon  led  in  person.  He  was  then  a  general. 
When  he  had  expelled  the  Russians,  he  received  an 
order  from  his  chief,  who,  I  believe,  was  then  General 
Pelissier,  to  withdraw  his  men  from  the  Malakoff,  as  it 
was  believed  to  be  mined.  It  was  at  this  critical  time  he 
made  use  of  the  expression  'J'y  suis,  j'y  reste.'  He  im- 
mediately formed  his  men  into  a  semicircle,  and  set 
about  cutting  through  to  a  certain  depth  in  order  to  cut 
the  wires  or  tubes  in  connexion  with  mines.  But  before 
its  completion  one  mine  exploded  and  killed  over  a 
hundred  officers  and  men,  he,  fortunately,  escaping. 
This  literally  terminated  the  siege,  and  the  campaign. 
MacMahon  soon  after  returned  to  France.  He  was 
then  a  great  favourite  with  the  French  army.  Some  of 
the  French  officers  whom  I  knew  informed  me  that  the 
Emperor  felt  so  dissatisfied  with  the  length  of  tune  we 
were  before  Sebastopol,  that  he  sent  MacMahon  oat 
specially  to  bring  the  campaign  to  a  speedy  termination. 
The  expression  referred  to  waa  often  quoted  by  these 
officers  with  evident  pride  and  satisfaction,  so  I  feel  not 
a  little  surprised  to  learn  that  a  doubt  exists  in  France 
as  to  the  time  and  place  when  these  solemn  words  were 
uttered,  particularly  if  in  military  circles.'  " 

F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

SWALLOWS. — The  following  paragraph  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Sporting  Magazine  for  the  year 
1814.  It  may  be  well  to  reproduce  it  : — 

"In  January,  1813,  a  pair  of  swallows  which  had  not 
migrated,  hatched  a  young  one  in  an  old  house  at  Lils- 
wood,  near  Hexham.  The  three  birds,  marked  by  a 
person  who  observed  this  rare  circumstance,  lived  to* 
gether  till  the  arrival  of  their  brethren  in  the  summer. 
These  they  joined,  and  departed  with  them  at  the  close 
of  last  autumn." — Vol.  xliv.  p.  44. 

A  STARTS. 

11  BOTHER."— Frost  states  that  a  "  vicus  "  called 
"  Le  Bother  Strete  "  is  mentioned  in  1341  in  the 
records  of  mediaeval  Hull.  According  to  the 
'N.  E.  D.'the  word  "bother,"  meaning  "trouble," 
is  not  older  than  Dean  Swift  and  his  contem- 
poraries. L.  L.  K. 

"SHOUT."— A  "shout,"  meaning  a  call  for 
drink,  and  thence  the  drink  itself,  is  a  word  which 
has  not  yet  become  very  popular  among  us.  When 
I  read  in  the  Million  of  a  coster-girl  saying,  "  That 
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was  your  shout,"  when  a  writer  in  that  paper 
stood  a  drink  for  her  at  Rosherville,  the  expression 
was  new  to  me.  But  it  seems  to  have  originated  in 
the  congenial  atmosphere  of  the  gold  diggings,  as 
appears  from  the  following,  in  the  entertaining 
1  Boy's  Voyage  round  the  World,'  edited  by  Dr. 
S.  Smiles  :— 

" There  is  constant  'shouting'  for  drinks,  that  is 
giving  drinks  all  round  to  any  acquaintances  that  may 
be  present.  And  as  one  shouts,  so  another  follows  with 
his  shout,  and  thus  a  great  deal  of  drink  is  swallowed." — 
P.  94. 

This  was  written  in  1669. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

NEW-INVENTED  GUNS,  1657.— 

"  Coppenhaguen,  October  21. — Our  King  is  in  person 
not  far  from  Uelmsted,  but  in  all  probability  is  to  return 
hither  ere  long,  because  his  Majesty  hath  ordered 
hither  his  Life-Guard  of  160  Dragoniers,  being  armed 
with  a  sort  of  new  invented  Guns,  which  being  but  once 
charged,  will  discharge  many  times  one  after  another.  It 
is  written  also  in  some  Letters,  that  his  Majesty  intends 
shortly  tojoyn  with  the  Northern  Forces,  to  undertake 
some  remarkable  action,  whereby  the  Swedish  may  be 
divided."— Mercurius  Politicks,  October  29-November  5. 
1657. 

H.  H.  S. 

TWTCROSS'S  *  MANSIONS  OP  ENGLAND  AND 
WALES  :  CORNWALL.'— I  have  lately  purchased  a 
volume  entitled  : — 

The  |  Mansions  |  of  |  England  and  Wales  |  County 
of  Cornwall  |  Edited  by  |  Edward  Twycross,  M.A.  |  Lon- 
don |  Published  and  Sold  by  C.  J.  Greenwood  |  16, 
Dalston  Place,  Dalston  j  MDCCCXLVI. 

Folio.  Title,  one  leaf;  subscribers,  one  leaf; 
index,  one  leaf ;  illustrations,  one  leaf ;  intro- 
duction, pp.  ix-xii ;  text,  pp.  1-89.  With  a  fold- 
ing map  of  Cornwall  and  fifty- two  full-page  illus- 
trations. The  list  of  subscribers  contains  but  fifty- 
two  names. 

This  is  a  very  scarce  book,  as  I  have  seen  only 
two  copies  in  the  course  of  twenty  years.  It  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  Library.  Mr. 
Twycross  also  published  a  set  of  five  volumes,  en- 
titled, *  The  Mansions  of  England  and  Wales  : 
The  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  The  County 
Palatine  of  Chester,'  1847-50.  Apparently  he 
must  have  intended  illustrating  some  of  the  other 
counties  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  whether  he  printed 
others  besides  Cornwall,  Lancaster,  and  Cheshire. 
GEORGE  C.  BOASE. 

36,  James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W. 

JOHNSON'S  'IRENE'  AND  ASTRONOMY. —That 
Johnson  had  not  much  knowledge  or  appreciation 
of  astronomy  is  evident  from  many  passages  of  his 
writings.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  he  should 
have  laid  himself  open  to  a  sneer  from  Gibbon 
(whose  own  scientific  knowledge  was  small)  re- 
specting his  ignorance  of  the  constellations.  In 
the  tragedy  of  *  Irene,'  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Mahomet  the  words  : — 


Should  the  fierce  north,  upon  hia  frozen  wings, 
Bear  him  aloft  above  the  wand'ring  clouds, 
And  seat  him  in  the  Pleiad's  golden  chariot, 
Thence  shall  my  fury  drag  him  down  to  tortures. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  extravagance  of  the 
"  rant,"  as  Gibbon  calls  this  language ;  Johnson 
might  reply  that  he  had  a  right  to  impute  it  to  the 
ruthless  and  boastful  conqueror  of  Constantinople. 
But  it  is  just  criticism  that  he  has  "confounded 
the  Pleiads  with  the  great  bear  or  waggon,"  pro- 
bably from  a  confused  recollection  of  'II.'  xviii. 
486,  487  :— 

$"Ya8as  re,  TO  re  crOevos  'flouuvos, 
#',  ijv  /cat  a/xa^av  €7riK\r)(r(.v  KaAeovcriv* 

The  great  lexicographer  (or  he  who  was  after- 
wards to  become  so)  would  certainly  seem  to  have 
fancied  that  the  zodiacal  cluster  was  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  heavens.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

"TEMPORA  MUTANTUR,  NOS  ET  MUTAMUR  IN 
ILLIS." — Dr.  Sandys,  of  Cambridge,  gives  me  an 
earlier  source  than  Borbonius.  He  says  the  line  as 
it  stands  was  composed  by  the  Emperor  Lothair,  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  In  this  case  Borbonius's 
line  must  have  been  a  plagiarism  slightly  altered. 
The  metre,  of  course,  is  the  same  in  both. 

J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

KING'S  OAK  IN  EPPING  FOREST.  —  Locke, 
writing  in  1697,  refers  to  : — 

"  The  well-known  tree  in  Epping  Forest,  called  the 
King's  Oak,  which,  from  not  weighing  an  ounce  at  first, 
grew  to  have  many  tons  of  timber  in  it." — 'Essay  con- 
cerning Human  Understanding,'  twenty-fifth  ed.,  1825, 
p.  243. 

Doubtless  the  tree  under  which  Henry  VIII.  is 
said  to  have  sat  while  Anne  Boleyn  was  being 
executed.  See  1st  S.  vi.  100.  W.  C.  B. 


"  JAY,"  SLANG  TERM.—"  Juggins  "  is  slang  for 
simpleton.  The  word  became  fashionable  about 
1887,  at  which  period  "The  Jubilee  Juggins" 
(vide  the  Sporting  Times)  was  making  himself 
notorious  by  reason  of  his  losses  on  the  turf.  In 
course  of  time  "Juggins"  was  shortened  to  "  J." 
Then  some  wag  wrote  ife  "jay,"  and  in  this  form 
it  is  now  not  unseldom  to  be  seen.  In  Punch 
(No.  2731,  vol.  cv.)  Miss  Lushboy  sings  :— 
Fall  in  behind,  and  we  '11  all  get  blind,  before  they  close 

the  pub  ! 
You  're  not  jays,  BO  you  won't  refuse.  Join  our  band,  for 

we  're  on  the  booze. 

But  the  use  of  the  term  is  not  entirely  confined 
to  literature  sporting  and  comic.  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  it  was  gravely  stated  in  a  leading  article 
that  the  arguments  of  a  certain  prominent  states- 
man would  fail  to  carry  conviction  even  to  a  jay. 
I  feel  sure  that  the  writer  had  no  intention  o 
using  slang.  He  probably  imagined  he  was  making 
elegant  use  of  a  proverbial  expression  founded  on 
a  fact  of  natural  history ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
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think  this  strange  evolution  is  worth  noting,  for 
few  years  hence  students  of  bird-lore  might  other 
wise  find  themselves  seriously  at  fault. 

GUALTERULUS. 


Qiurits. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  informatio 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  tbei 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  th 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

"HEAR,  HEAR!"  — When  did  the  phrase 
"  Hear,  hear  ! "  as  an  encouragement  to  a  speaker 
come  into  common  use  1  The  original  formal 
was  "  Hear  him,"  of  which  an  instance  is  given  in 
Moritz's  *  Travels  through  Several  Parts  of  Eog 
land  '  (1782),  where,  in  a  description  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  said  : — 

41  When  a  favourite  member,  and  one  who  speaks  wel 
and  to  the  purpose,  rises,  the  most  perfect  silence  reigns 
and  his  friends  and  admirers,  one  after  another,  make 
their  approbation  known  by  calling  out,  hear  him  ;  which 
is  often  repeated  by  the  whole  house  at  once ;  and  in  thi 
way  so  much  noise  is  often  made,  that  the  speaker  is 
frequently  interrupted  by  this  same  emphatic  hear  him 
Notwithstanding  which,  this  calling  out  is  always  re 
garded  as  a  great  encouragement ;  and  I  have  often 
observed  that  one  who  beg  m  with  some  diffidence,  and 
even  somewhat  inauspiciously,  has  in  the  end  been  so 
animated,  that  he  has  spoken  with  a  torrent  of  elo- 
quence." —  John  Pinkerton's  '  General  Collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels,'  vol.  ii.  p.  507. 

"Hear  him  !"  appears  to  have  become  "Hear!" 
and  then  "Hear,  hear";  and  Dickens,  whose 
experience  as  a  Parliamentary  and  general  reporter 
is  to  be  remembered,  has  given  instances  of  all 
three  variants  of  the  one  phrase.  At  the  reception, 
in  'Martin  Chuzzlewit,'  of  the  Hon.  Elijah  Pogram, 
CpL  Groper  ejaculated,  "  Good,  very  good  !  Hear 
him  !  Hear  him  !  "  At  the  company  meeting  in 
Nicholas  Nickleby,'  "several  gentlemen  cried 
'  Hear  ! '  "  and  at  the  charity  dinner  in  '  Sketches 
by  Boz,'  the  company  called  "  Hear,  hear  !  "  But 
when  did  the  last  form,  which  now  seems  to  have 
swallowed  the  rest,  come  into  use  1 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

THE  ENGLISH  PEERAGE. — The  late  very  able 
genealogist,  Mr.  Edmund  Boyle,  wrote  a  remark- 
:  able  paper  in  some  review  or  magazine  on  the 
English  peerage.  Can  any  one  give  the  reference  ? 

EVERARD  GREEN,  Rouge-Dragon. 
Heralds'  College,  E.G. 

HANGING  IN  CHAINS.  (See  6th  S.  viii.  182, 353, 
'394,  501  ;  ix.  116  ;  7"1  S.  x.  347.)— In  one  of  our 
classical  author?,  Defoe  or  Swift— I  fancy  the 
former — there  is  a  grimly  ironical  account  of,  I 
I  think,  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  who  makes  his  way 
:into  the  interior  of  a  land  which  he  assumes  to  be 
'uncivilized,  if  not  wholly  uninhabited,  and  is  reas- 
sured by  coming  across  a  gibbet  from  which  dangles 


the  decaying  carcase  of  an  executed  malefactor,, 
hanging  in  chain?.  The  explorer  expresses  his 
thanks  that  he  has  been  cast  upon  the  shore  of  a 
Christian  land.  Will  any  of  my  kindly  friends, 
fellow  lovers  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  assist  me  to  the  precise 
reference,  the  textual ly  exact  quotation  ?  I  have 
searched  Defoe's  'Colonel  Jack'  and  'Captain  Sin- 
gleton '  in  vain,  and  also,  with  the  same  negative 
result,  explored  Allibone's  '  English  Prose  Quota- 
tions.' NEMOV 
Middle  Temple. 

COPENHAGEN,  THE  HORSE.— What  was  the 
colour  of  Copenhagen,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
charger  ?  SUBURBAN. 

ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  WANTED. — Could  any 
reader  kindly  inform  me  what  English  translations 
there  exist  of  Petronius  Arbiter's  satire,  possibly 
with  notes  and  name  of  editor  ?  T.  JONES. 

H.  G.  AND  T.  H.  B.  OLDFIELD.— Biographical 
information  is  urgently  wanted  concerning  H.  G. 
Oldfield,  author  of  '  The  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Parish  of  Tottenham  High  Cross1  (1790), 
and  Thomas  Hinton  Burley  Oldfield,  author  of  the 
'  Representative  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land,' and  some  other  works.  T.  M.  RIGG. 

9,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

LEAP  FROG  BIBLE. — In  an  auctioneer's  catalogue 
[  noticed  a  Bible,  small  folio,  Oxford,  John  Baskett, 
1715,  catalogued  as  "The  Leap  Frog  Bible."    I 
>ought  it,  but  find  no  note  by  any  former  owner 
referring  to  this  title,  neither  can  I  see  any  error  or 
vignette  to  warrant  such.     Can  any  reader  kindly 
nlighten  me  on  the  matter  ?         C.  J.  TABOR. 
[We  know  of  no  such  Bible.] 

STEWARTS  OF  CULMORE. — I  am  most  anxious 
.0  obtain  some  information  respecting  the  Stewart 
amily,  more  especially  that  branch  which  settled  two 
mndred  years  ago  at  Culmore,  co.  Donegal.  Can 
~  obtain  a  complete  pedigree  of  the  Stewart  family 
ny  where  ?  KATHLEEN  WARD. 

GOULD  FRANCIS  LECKIB.— Wanted  any  parti - 
ulars  of  the  life  and  career  of  G.  F.  Leckie,  who 
s  mentioned  in  Allibone's  '  Dictionary  '  as  the 
uthor  of  several  political  work?,  1808  1817.     He 
was  in  Sicily  in  1804,  and  in  1809  published  "A 
Letter  to  Rev.  R.  Wai  pole  in  answer  to  his  Criti- 
isms  on  the  state  of  Sicily,"  8vo.  16  pp. 

J.  D.  C. 

" To  LOVE  is  TO  GO  OUT  OF  SELF." — I  shall  be 
xtremely  obliged  if  any  one  can  inform  me  in 
hat  book  the  above  words  appear.  The  matter 

to  me  important  and  urgent. 

C.  LLOYD  ENGSTROM. 

COLE  HOUSE.— There  is  an  old  house  at  Fulham 
now  church  property)  known  as  the  Cole  House. 
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Can  any  reader  suggest  an  explanation  of  the 
name,  or  the  purpose  to  which  the  house  was 
formerly  devoted  ?  In  the  parish  books  are  the 
following  entries,  in  reference,  presumably,  to  this 
house : — 

"  1637.  Pd.  for  the  measures  for  the  colehouse,  5s." 
"  1670.  Paid  for  a  new  lock  for  the  poores  cole  house 
Doore,  3*." 

In  a  lease  dated  April  3, 1771,  it  is  called  "  The 
Coal  Hole."  Can  it  possibly  have  been  a  kind  of 
"coal  depot,"  whence  the  distressed  poor  were 
supplied  as  occasion  arose  ? 

CHAS.  JAS.  F&RET. 

O'BRIEN  :  STRANawAYS.— On  April  7,  1764, 
William  O'Brien,  actor,  married,  at  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  Susanna  Sarah  Louisa  Strangways, 
said  to  have  been  eldest  daughter  of  Stephen  Fox, 
first  Lord  Ilchester.  Her  name  is  not  mentioned 
in  Burke.  She  signs  it  Susan  Sarah  Louisa 
Strangways.  Was  she  legitimate ;  or  is  the  omis- 
sion a  concession  to  the  feelings  of  "a  noble 
house  "  ?  URBAN. 

THAMASP:  FANCHON  LA  VIBLLEUSE.  —  A 
French  writer,  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  an 
article  on  Byron  (Scott's  4  Miscellaneous  Works,' 
ed.  1870,  vol.  iv.),  says:  "Un  poete  en  desire 
chante  indifteremment  Titus  et  Thamasp,  Louis 
XII.  et  Cromwell,  Christine  de  Suede  et  Fanchon 
la  Vielleuse."  Who  were  Thamasp  and  Fanchon 
la  Vielleuse  ?  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

HERALDIC.— Can  any  one  help  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing arms,  which  were  in  Pocklington  Church 
previous  to  1580  ?— 

Gules,  a  chevron  ermine  between  three  martlets 
or.  On  a  chief  argent  three  torteaux. 

Argent,  on  a  pale  sable,  three  lions'  heads  erased 
argent,  crowned  or. 

Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  garbs  argent. 

Azure,  a  fesse  dancette'e  between  ten  billets  or. 
three  billets  sable. 

Azure,  a  bend  argent  cotised  or  between  six 
martlets  of  the  last. 

Argent,  a  tower  triple  turreted  sable. 
All  have  now  disappeared. 

Is  anything  known  of  the  family  of  Eobert 
Stodowe,  armiger,  and  Margaret  his  wife  ? 

ALEX.  D.  H.  LEADMAN,  F.S.A. 

Oak  House,  Pocklington. 

THE  PLAGUE  IN  REDRUTH.— In  the  Eedruth 
parish  register  a  marginal  note  tells  us  that  in 
1591  "The  Plage  beganne."  For  thirty  years 
previously  the  highest  number  of  burials  in  any 
year  is  sixteen— in  the  eleven  months  following  this 
entry  ninety-six  burials  are  recorded.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Illogan  "  The  visitation  of  God 
with  the  plague n  is  shown  to  have  carried  off  a 
hundred  and  twenty-two  persons.  In  1789  the 
Redruth  burials  were  sixty- two ;  in  1790  the 


number  lose  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  and  a 
note  in  the  register  states,  "  The  latter  part  of  this 
year  raged  the  throat  fever."  What  was  the 
nature  of  this  "plague"?  Were  these  two  out- 
breaks local  ?  Any  light  thrown  on  them  will  be 
acceptable,  THURSTAN  C.  PETER. 

Redruth. 

TIM  BOBBIN,  THE  YOUNGER. — Who  was  he? 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled  '  London ;  or,  the  Triumph 
of  Quackery,'  and  his  name  appears  on  the  title- 
page  of  'My  Lodger's  Legacy'  (London,  1819)  as 
"  the  late  Tim  Bobbin,  jun."  The  latter  work  was 
reviewed  in  the  Sun  newspaper  on  April  5,  1819; 
it  was  dedicated  to  Francis  Chan  trey,  Esq., 
sculptor,  who  took  twenty  copies  of  the  book.  On 
the  fly-leaf  of  the  copy  now  before  me  is  inscribed 
"  J.  M.  Mazzinghi,  presented  by  Mr.  Pate."  John 
Collier,  the  original  Tim  Bobbin,  died  in  1786 ; 
his  son  John,  who  wrote  some  poetical  works,  died 
in  1815.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  adopted 
this  nom  de  plume,  and  moreover  the  introduction 
to  '  My  Lodger's  Legacy '  states  that  the  author 
was  for  a  long  time  a  soldier,  which  John  Collier, 
jun.,  certainly  was  not.  H.  FISHWICK. 

NEW  INN  HALL  GARDEN.— Eldon,  Dr.  John- 
son, and  Sir  Robert  Chambers  had  a  walk  here  one 
day.  Chambers  threw  all  the  snails  over  into  the 
next  garden.  The  Doctor  told  him  it  was  unman- 
nerly. "Sir,  he  is  a  Dissenter,"  was  the  reply, 
"  Oh,  if  so,  Chambers,  toss  away,"  said  the  Doctor. 
How  were  the  gardens  at  the  back  of  the  hall 
arranged  then  ?  It  could  not  happen  now. 

C.  A.  WARD. 

Chingford  Hatch. 

"STRIKE."  (See  2nd  S.  iii.  238.)— To  quit  work 
in  order  to  obtain  an  increase,  or  prevent  a  reduc- 
tion, of  wages.  What  is  the  earliest  use  of  the 
word  in  this  sense  ?  The  first  which  I  have  noted 
is  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Miss  Seward, 
1803  :— 

"I  never  heard  of  authors  striking  work,  as  the 
mechanics  call  it,  until  their  masters,  the  booksellers, 
should  increase  their  pay;  but  if  such  a  combination  coul< 
take  place  the  revolt  would  now  be  general  in  all  branches 
of  literary  labour."— '  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  W.  Scott,' 
second  ed.,  1839,  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 

HORACE  W.  MONCKTON. 

GOULD,  OF  HACKNEY.— I  shall  be  much  obliged 
to  any  correspondent  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  who  can  tell 
me  who  was  the  father  of  Elizabeth  Gould,  o 
Hackney,  who  married  George  Dance.    He  di 
1768.     There  was  a  Mr.   Gould  who    lived  I 
Hackney  in  Ward's  house,  after  1727,  and  I  sap- 
pose  that   this  Mr.  Gould  may  have   been  i 
father.     Again,  in  Burke's  '  Extinct  Baronetage 
I  find  that  Frances,  daughter  of  John  Gould,  < 
Hackney,  married  Sir  Henry  Cairnes,  Bart.,  who 
died  in  1743.    An  Elizabeth  Gould,  the  sister  of 
Sir  Nathaniel  Gould,  of  Newington,  Knt.,  married 
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another  Cairnes,  who  died  in  1732.  I  believe  a 
these  Goulds  were  of  Dorset  or  Devon  originally 
and  shall  be  very  glad  of  any  pedigree  for  those  o 
Hackney.  The  name  of  Nathaniel  is  in  tw 
families  descended  from  the  above  Elizabet 
Gould.  Dance,  sons  and  grandsons,  and  Smit 
(Sable,  a  fess  cotised  between  three  martlets  or 
which  are  the  same  as  Smith  of  Devon  and  Dorset 
B.  FLORENCE  SCARLETT. 

PEACOCK'S  CRY,  "  PAVO."— Lady  Smith,  in  th 
*  Memoirs  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith '  (1832,  vol.  i.  p.  308) 
refers  to  the  romantic  residence  of  Col.  Johnes, 
Hafod,  in  Cardiganshire,  and  says  ' '  a  flock  o 

peacocks displayed    their   gorgeous   plumage 

and  with  their  singular  cry   of  '  Pavo  !  Pavo ! 
i    enlivened    and    animated    the    otherwise    silen 
solitude."    I  have  never  seen  the  peacock's  cry 
thus  described  before.     Is  it  usually  supposed  tha 
Pavo  is  an  onomatopoeic  word  ? 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

SOURCES  OF  QUOTATIONS.— 1.  To  what  poem 
do  the  following  lines  belong  ? — 

All  the  bright  creatures  that,  like  dreams, 
Slide  through  ita  foliage,  and  drink  beams 
Of  beauty  from  its  founts  and  streams. 

To  what  superstition  do  they  refer  ? 

2.  Finish  the  following  paragraph,  and  state  to 
what  work  it  belongs : — 

"  I  was  only  too  glad  to  go  after  all  this  tempest,  as 
you  may  well  suppose.  For,  if  ever  I  saw  a  man's  eyes 
become  two  holes  for  the  devil  to  glare  from,  I  saw  it 
that  day;  and  the  eyes  were  those  of  the " 

3.  Who  is  referred  to  in  these  lines  ?— 
My  grave  Lord  Keeper  led  the  brawls, 
The  Seals  and  Maces  danced  before  him. 

Give  names  of  poem  and  author. 

4.  Who  was  the  first  writer  of  English  blank 
verse  ? 

5.  By  whom    and    to  whom    is   this  couplet 
written  ?- 

I,  wearing  but  the  garland  of  a  day, 

Cast  at  thy  feet  one  flower  that  fades  away. 

6.  In  what  poem  occurs  this  couplet  ? — 
Had  Reason  ruled  him  in  her  proper  place, 
And  Virtue  led  him,  while  he  lean'd  on  Grace. 

L.  0. 


Domesday  Survey  Whingehan.  The  vine  was 
Jitensively  grown  in  a  field,  which  at  the  present 
day  is  called  "  the  vineyard,"  near  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  villa.  ARTHUR  HUSSET. 

Wmgeham,  near  Dover. 

|    GEN.  LANE  Fox  ON  PRIMITIVE  WARFARE.— Sir 

ohn  Evans,  in  his  'Bronze  Age,'  mentions  (at  the 

d  of  chap,  xi.)  an  "excellent  lecture  by  Gen. 


Lane  Fox  (now  Pitt-Rivers)  on  primitive  warfare." 
This  lecture  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  General 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  Library.  Where 
was  it  published  ?  H.  GAIDOZ, 

22,  Rue  Servandoni,  Paris. 

MRS.  MARKHAM'S  '  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.' — 
What  is  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  ; 
or  what  editions  are  known  before  1833  ?  I  want 
particularly  to  know  whether  the  passage  in  which 
the  "  Black  Death  "  of  1348  is  mentioned  (under 
Edward  III.)  occurs  in  the  first  edition,  or,  if  not, 
in  what  edition  it  first  appears.  Please  answer, 
in  first  case,  direct ;  but  also  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  as  the 
matter  is  of  some  general  interest. 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 


"WHIPS"  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 
(8th  S.  iv.  149,  190,  237,  274.) 

The  evolution  of  the  present  system  of  "  whip- 
ping" is  not  easy  to  trace,  but  it  would  seem 
to  have  come  into  open  existence  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  Reform  Act  of  1832, 
the  process  having  previously  been  conducted 
mainly  in  secret.  (Sir)  Robert  Peel,  for  instance, 
writing  on  May  26, 1813,  when  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  then  lord- 
lieutenant,  thus  referred  to  the  unexpected  defeat 
of  a  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill : — 

'  Holmes  was  extremely  active  in  managing  our 
'riends,  and  did  it  without  any  appearance  of  being  em- 
ployed by  any  part  of  the  Government."— C.  S.  Parker's 
Peel,'  p.  86. 

But  Holmes's  efforts  subsequently  were  more 
openly  shown  ;  and  an  early  direct  recognition  of 
he  existence  of  Tory  and  Whig  whips  is  in  a  letter 
rom  Arbuthnot  to  Peel,  on  July  6,  1827,  describ- 
ng  the  worries  of  Canning  while  Prime  Minister  : 
'  Holmes  told  me  that  the  Whigs  up  to  the  very  last 
ay  would  not  consent  to  receive  Treasury  notes,  and 
hat  they  never  would   attend  unless  they  were  sum- 
moned by  Lord  Duncannon." — Ibid.,  p.  491, 

Here  we  have  the  system,  though  not  yet  the 
ame  ;  but  the  latter  is  indicated  in  the  course  of 
be  following  year,  for  Lord  Palmerston  noted  in 
lis  journal,  in  December,  1828 : — 

In  the  Commons  we  made  a  battle  upon  the  further 
tage  of  the  Eist  Retford  Bill.  The  Government  made 
great  whip,  and  gave  out  that  upon  the  result  would 
epend  ita  character  for  strength ;  and  we  were  certainly 
eat  by  a  very  large  majority." — Evelyn  Ashley's  '  Pal- 
merston,' vol.  i.  p.  169. 

And  the  name  had  become  full-grown  by  1830, 
harles  Greville  recording  in  his  'Diary,'  under 
ate  February  5  : — 
"  Parliament  met  yesterday  ;  there  was  a  brisk  debate 

nd  an  amendment  on  the  Address  in  each  House 

or  a  long  time  Holmes  and  their   [the  Wellington 
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Government's]  whippers-in  thought  that  they  should  be 
in  a  minority."— Greville's  '  Memoirs,'  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  281. 

"  Treasury  notes,"  as  already  given  in  the  letter 
from  Arbuthnott,  was  probably  the  original  and 
official  designation  of  the  circular  now  known  as  a 
"  whip."  Disraeli,  writing  in  1843,  and  describing 
the  Ministerial  crisis  of  1834,  referred  to 

"  the  true  political  adventurer,  who  with  dull  desperation 
had  stuck  at  nothing,  had  never  neglected  a  Treasury 
note,  had  been  present  at  every  division." — '  Coningsby,' 
book  ii.  chap.  iv. 

Writing  of  the  same  crisis  in  ( Endymion,'  Dis- 
raeli noted  that  at  the  Oarlton  Club  were  "both 
the  whips,  one  noisy  and  the  other  mysterious" 
(chap,  xvii.);  but  that  work,  of  course,  was  of 
many  years  later — indeed,  in  1880 — and  the  phrase 
adds  nothing,  therefore,  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  word.  That  it  soon  absorbed  every 
other  designation  may  be  judged  from  its  use  by 
Thackeray  in  '  Pendennis,'  when,  in  a  description 
of  Sir  Francis  Olavering,  "  Mr.  Hotspur,  the  whip 
of  the  party,"  is  casually  referred  to  (vol.  ii.  p.  59). 

It  may  be  noted  that  one  of  the  most  curious 
political  episodes  of  "the  thirties,"  and  one 
which  was  long  remembered,  was  the  so-called 
"  Lichfield  House  Compact "  between  the  Whigs, 
the  Radicals,  and  the  Irish  Nationalists,  which  was 
brought  about  by  the  sending  out  of  a  circular 
letter  from  Lord  John  Russell,  the  then  Liberal 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  inviting  his  fol- 
lowers to  meet  him  on  Feb.  18,  1835,  at  Lord 
Lichfield's  house  in  St.  James's  Square.  It  was 
because  Warburton,  the  Whig  member  for  Brid- 
port,  forwarded  a  bundle  of  these  circulars  to 
O'Connell,  with  a  private  note  asking  "the  Libera- 
tor "  to  address  and  send  them  to  his  Irish  sup- 
porters (as  is  fully  explained  in  Mr.  Spencer 
Walpole's  '  Life  of  Lord  John  Russell '),  that  what 
was  at  that  moment  considered  a  political  scandal 
arose. 

A  very  early  example  of  this  kind  of  letter, 
which  was  also,  in  a  sense,  a  "Treasury  note," 
written  as  it  was  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to  Humphry  Morice, 
then  member  for  Launceston,  may  be  appended : 

Newcastle  House,  Octr  23d  1755. 
DEAR  SIR, — As  Business  of  the  greatest  Consequence 
will  probably  come  on  the  first  Day  of  the  Session,  I  hope 
from  your  Goodness  to  me,  that  you  will  Forgive  my 
giving  you  this  trouble  to  desire,  that  you  would  be  in 
town  before  the  Parliament  meets.  If  you  will  do  me 
the  honor  to  call  upon  me,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain 
to  you,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  the  measures  which  have 
been  taken  for  the  support  of  the  Rights  and  Posses- 
sions of  His  Majesty's  crown  in  North  America. 
I  am,  with  great  Truth  &  Respect,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obed1  humble  Servant 

HOLLES  NEWCASTLE. 
Mr.  Morrice. 

(British  Museum  Additional  MSS.  32,860  ;  New- 
castle Papers,  vol.  clxxv.  f.  142.) 
In  regard  to  the  communication  of  SIR  HERBERT 


MAXWELL,  I  regret  that  I  had  been  led  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  retired  from  the  position  of  assis- 
tant whip  to  the  Conservative  party.  The  name  of 
Lord  Lewisham  (now  Earl  of  Dartmouth)  ought 
certainly  to  have  been  included  in  the  list  of  such 
assistant  whips  during  the  last  Parliament ;  but 
Lord  Folkestone  (before  he  became  Earl  of  Radnor;) 
was  generally  understood  to  have  shared  in  the 
labours  of  the  efficient  band  which  had  Mr.  Akers- 
Douglas  as  its  chief,  and  which  I  had  thought 
included  Lord  Burghley  towards  the  close  of  the 
Parliament.  ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 


"  TALLET,"  A  WEST- COUNTRY  WORD  (5th  S.  xii. 
246,  376,  398).— At  the  above  references  it  will  be 
seen  that  "  tallet "  is  a  west-country  word,  usually 
meaning  a  hayloft  over  a  stable,  also  occurring  in 
the  more  general  sense  of  an  unceiled  space  next 
the  roof,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  used  for 
any  upstair  room.  At  the  second  reference  we  are 
told  that  the  word  is  found  in  the  glossaries  of 
north-east  Devon,  from  Barnstaple  to  Exmoor 
inclusive,  as,  for  example,  in  Grose,  Palmer,  and 
Rock ;  in  the  glossaries  of  Somerset,  as  for  example 
in  Pulman,  Jennings,  and  Williams ;  and  in  the 
glossaries  of  Cornwall  by  Couch  and  Garland. 
Another  correspondent  bears  witness  to  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  word  "  tallet "  in  Gloucestershire 
and  Herefordshire.  At  the  third  reference  we  are 
told  that  "  tallet n  is  the  ordinary  word  in  daily  use 
for  the  hayloft  over  the  stable  in  the  county  of 
Berks. 

These  notes  were  written  so  far  back  as  the  year 
1879.    Since  that  date  the  English  Dialect  Society 
has  published  many  new  west-country  glossaries, 
containing  this  very  interesting  word ;  for  instance, 
'The  Dialect  of  Hartland,  Devonshire,'  No.  65,  by 
Pearse  Chope ;  the  magnificent  *  West  Somerset 
Word-Book,'  No.  50,  byElworthy;  and  the  two 
'Cornish  Glossaries,'   No.   27,  by  Courtney  and 
Couch.    That  the  word  "  tallet "  is  still  more  widely 
spread  we  may  see  from  the  following  glossaries : 
'  West  Worcestershire  Words,'  No.  36,  by  Cham- 
berlain; 'Hampshire  Words,'  No.  40,  by  Cope; 
and  'Isle  of  Wight  Words,'  No.  32,  by  Roach 
Smith.     I  notice  that  the  word  also  occurs  in  a 
'  Glossary  of  Wiltshire  Words'  which  is  now  being 
printed  for  the  society.     It  will  be  seen  from  this 
that  the  word  "tallet,"  in  the  sense  of  a  hayloft, 
or  more  generally  of  an  unceiled  space  next  I 
roof,  is  very  widely  spread  in  the  west  country* 
What  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  ?    Elworthy 
says :  "  Welsh  taflod,"  and  in  this  derivation  h 
has  the  support,  as  I  very  well  know,  of  my  friend 
Prof.  Rhys.    The  Welsh  word  is  also  spelt  taflawd; 
it  is  a  feminine  noun,  meaning  roof,  loft ;  taflod  y 
geneu  means  the  roof  of  the  mouth  in  Psalm  xiii 
Prof.  Rhys  has  lately  pointed  out  to  me  that  tl 
word  taftawd  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Welsh  fr< 
late  Latin,  and  that  the  word  is,  in  fact,  the  precis 
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equivalent  of  tubulata,  a  form  which  is  found  in 
Ducange  in  the  sense  of  "  aedicula  tabulis  com 
pacta";  the  neuter  plural  tabulate  is  also  cited 
with  the  gloss  "  tabulae  seu  asseres."  Cp.  th 
'Corpus  Glossary'  (ed.  Hessels,  114,43):  tabu 
late  Kille  (i.e.,  boarding).  The  word  tajlawd 
probably  a  mediaeval  borrowing,  perhaps  from 
monkish  Latin,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  Latin 
descriptions  of  property  in  wills.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  a  word  which  was  doubtlesi 
borrowed  from  Welsh  at  a  comparatively  late  perioc 
should  have  spread  so  widely  in  the  south-west  o 
England.  Still  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason 
to  doubt  the  etymology  of  "  tallet "  approved  by 
Prof.  Rhys.  A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

A  "  SNICK-A-SNER  "  (8*h  S.  iv.  49, 133,  211,  256 
336). — I  find  the  adj.  snik  (perhaps  a  local  corrup- 
tion of  sneeg)  as  a  synonym  of  snedig,  scharf,  in 
Mieg's  'Dutch-German  Dictionary,"  and  snik=B 
kind  of  chisel  in  some  Dutch-English  dictionaries, 
But  they  are  out-of-the-way  words,  being  unknown 
to  a  Brabanter  of  my  acquaintance  who  has  wit- 
nessed in  his  boyhood  more  than  one  of  those 
gevechten  met  messen  in  which  his  countrymen 
indulge,  like  the  proverbial  Irish  with  their  shille- 
laghs, to  show  their  "amity,"  as  Andrew  Marvel] 
jocosely  hints  in  his  satire  on  Holland : — 

When,  stagg'ring  upon  some  land,  snick  and  sneer, 

They  try,  like  statuaries,  if  they  can, 

Cut  out  each  other's  Athos  to  a  man, 

And  carve  in  their  large  bodies,  where  they  please, 

The  arms  of  the  United  Provinces. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  sneer  in  these  verses  of 

Marvell  (not  hitherto  referred  to),  for  it  rhymes 

with  beer.      It  is  noteworthy  that    the    earlier 

writers  agree  in  using  the  conjunctive  particle.    My 

Brabant  friend  does  not  acknowledge  snik  en  snee 

(suggested  ante,  p.  211)  as  a  Dutch  phrase  ;  snick 

\  and  snee  seems  to  be  of  British  fabrication,  pro- 

;  bably  Neptunian.     To  snick  =  to  cut  is  a  canting 

j  word  (see  Bailey),  and  a  snick  means  a  cut  or 

I  incision.     Were  the  fight  between  an  Englishman 

and  a  Dutchman,  it  would  be  snick  for  snee,  as 

!  between  a  German  and  a  Dutchman  it  would  be 

Schnitt  for  snee — that  is,  a  snick  would  be  given 

!  for  a  snee— and  under  the  influence  of  some  such 

{reasoning  "jolly  Jack"  may   have    spliced    the 

!  English  to  the  Dutch  word. 

As  to  the  knife  I  find  the  following  in  Jamieson  : 
"  Snagger-Snee,  s.  •  A  large  knife,  first  introduced 
from  Germany';  Gall.  Enc."  F.  ADAMS. 

A  CASE  OP  CONSPIRACY  IN  INDIA  (8th  S.  iv. 

—I  was  the  judge  in  the  above  case,  who,  to 

his  intense  annoyance,  was  deceived  by  the  wound 

into  convicting  men  afterwards  found  to  have  been 

innocent.    Permit  me  to  supplement  the  account 

y  one  or  two  facts.     If  my  memory  serves  me 

|nght,  the  conviction  was  upheld  on  appeal  by  the 


High  Court,  and  I  remember  that  after  that,  my 
suspicions  being  aroused  by  what  I  saw  in  a  Bom- 
bay paper,  I  took  the  initiative  by  sending  up  all 
the  records  to  the  High  Court  again,  and  suggested 
the  inquiry  which  led  to  the  release  of  the  victims 
of  this  villainous  conspiracy.  EZTAKIT. 

OLDEST  TREES  IN  THE  WORLD  (8th  S.  UL  207, 
311,  336;  iv.  97,  211,  372,  434).— May  I  ask  for 
an  insertion  under  this  heading  of  the  correct  spell- 
ing Orotava?  MR.  PATTERSON  will  have  reason 
to  think  that  I  have  been  playing  the  cobbler  with 
holes  in  my  shoes.  I  had  thought  that  I  had 
written  the  word  most  distinctly;  but  I  hesitate 
to  accept  the  alternative  of  the  press  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
being  in  error.  As  for  Dracaena,  it  is  necessary 
to  put  that  word  into  ordinary  type  to  explain  one's 
meaning,  as  in  italics  the  eye  of  a  fly  is  required  to 
distinguish  the  difference  between  the  two  diph- 
thongs, and  in  MS.  there  is  seldom  any  difference 
to  distinguish.  KILLIGREW. 

HENRY  VII.'s  PUBLIC  ENTRY  INTO  LONDON  (8"> 
S.  iv.  268, 414).— Here  is  an  instance  of  two  noble- 
men riding  on  one  horse : — 

"  Sir  Maurice  Barkley,  Knight,  by  chaunce  ridying  to 
wards  London  vpon  his  horse  with  footecloth,  without 
any  armoure,  finding  the  said  Wyat  there,  persuaded  him 
to  repayre  to  the  Court,  and  to  yelde  himselfe  vnto  the 
Queene  [Mary],  whose  aduice  he  folowed,  and  inconti- 
nent mounted  up  on  the  eayde  Sir  Maurice  horse  beLinde 
him,  and  so  roade  to  the  Court  voluntarily,  and  not 
forced  by  any  to  yelde  himaelfe  prisoner." — Grafton's 
Chronicle,' 1569,  p.  1336. 

If  this  had  been  a  ridiculous  or  unusual  method 
the  right  and  gentlemanly  feeling  of  one  knight  to 
another  would  never  have  permitted  it.  R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

P.S. — Since  sending  the  above  I  have  met  with 
;he  following  passage  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Hall's 
'Chronicle  History  of  Henry  VIII.':— 

"  In  the  beginning  of  this  yere,  the  kyng  with  all  the 
mightes  of  his  ordre  beyng  in  Englande,  roade  on  double 
lorses,*  with  the  benxmen  following  the  kyng,  from 
^ol broke  to  Winsore,  in  gorgious  apparel,  and  (here  he 
kepte  with  great  solempnitie  the  feast  of  S.  George,  and 
dined  in  the  ball." 

'PROTEUS  AND  AMADEUS'  (8th  S.  iv.  428).— 
is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  philosophical  dis- 
usaions,  in  the  form  of  correspondence,  published 
n  1878  by  Mr.  Eegan  Paul.  The  letters  are 
dited  by  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  their  authors  (who 
.re  well  known  in  Catholic  and  literary  circles) 
•referring  to  preserve  their  incognito.  The  matter 
hiefly  discussed  is  the  truth  of  the  existence  of 
God  and  of  the  human  soul.  OSWALD,  O.S.B. 

Fort  Augustus,  N.B. 

PORTSMOUTH    NEWSPAPERS    (8th    S.    iv.   208, 
76). — May  I  add  to  my  previous  reply?    The 


What  cm  " double  hones" mean,  but  horses  which 
arried  double  ? 
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following  are  the  names  of  the  papers  issued 
in  Portsmouth,  with  the  dates  when  they  were 
started :  Hampshire  Telegraph,  1799 ;  Portsmouth 
Times,  1850;  Hampshire  Post,  1874;  Evening 
News,  1877;  Evening  Mail,  1884;  Chat,  1884; 
and  Hampshire  County  Times,  1885.  The  Hamp- 
shire Chronicle,  established  in  1772,  is  the  oldest 
county  paper,  but  it  is  published  in  Winchester. 
CHAS.  JAS.  F^RET, 

DEVONISH  :  LEOLINE  JENKINS  (8th  S.  iv.  227). — 
1675,  December  15.— Sir  Leolin  Jenkins  sets  out  for 
Nimeguec,  being  one  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  appointed 
by  his  Majesty,  to  mediate  a  Peace  between  France, 
Holland,  &c.— '  The  Chronological  Historian,'  by  Mr. 
Salmon,  1733,  p.  167. 

1684,  April  7.— Sidney  Godolphin,  Esq. ,  made  Secretary 
of  State,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Leolin  Jenkins,  who  resigned. 
-Ibid.,  p.  191. 

In  '  Anglire  Notitia ;  or,  the  Present  State  of 
England/  by  Edw.  Cbamberlayne  (fifteenth  edi- 
tion, 1684,  part  i.,  p.  188),  "  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins, 
Knight,  one  of  His  Majesties  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State/'  is  in  the  list  of  "the  Lords  of  His 
Majesties  Most  Honourable  Privy-Council." 

In  the  second  part  (pp.  7  and  8)  occurs  the 
following : — 

"The  present  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  are  the 
Rt.  Honourable  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  Kt.,  and  the  Rt. 
Honourable  Robert  Earl  of  Sunderland,  both  Persons 
eminent  for  their  Great  Abilityes,  and  succesefull 
Negotiations  abroad,  and  no  less  for  their  considerable 
Services  at  home.  Their  Chief  Secretaries  under  them 
are  John  Cook,  Egq:  and  Owen  Wynne  Dr.  of  Laws, 
Secretaries  to  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins;  And  William 
Bridgman  and  John  Montstephens,  Esqs:  Secretaries  to 
the  Earl  of  Suoderland." 

There  is  an  account  of  Sir  Leolin  Jenkyns  (sic) 
in  the  supplement  to  Jer.  Collier's  'Historical, 
&c.,  Dictionary/  1727,  from  which  I  take  the 
following : — 

"Born  at  Llamblethian,  1625— admitted  Jesug  Coll. 
Ox.  1641— tutor  to  several  Welsh  gentlemen— travelled 
with  some  of  tbem— returned  to  Jesus  Coll.  1660— 
Fellow— Principal— D.C.L.— acting  Judge  of  Admiralty 
for  Dr.  Exton — then  Judge  in  hia  own  right — Judge  of 
the  Prerogative,  1668— sent  to  France  to  demand  late 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria's  jewels— knigbted  on  his  return 
—served  in  Parliament  for  Hyeth  one  of  the  Cinque- 
Ports.— In  1673  one  of  the  King's  Plenipotentiaries  to 
Colen  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  France— in  same  character  to  Nimeguen  two 
years  later — in  1679  elected  Burgess  for  Univ.  of  Oxforc 
—again  in  next  Parliament— Privy  Councillor— Secretary 
of  State -resigned  latter  in  1684  through  ill  health- 
died  September  1685  aged  sixty-two—buried  at  Oxford 
A  benefactor  to  Jesus  Coll.  upon  which  besides  hii 
expence  in  building,  he  settled  TOO/,  per  ann.  and  th< 
advowson  of  two  churches. 

"  Published  '  Several  Debates  in  the  House  of  Com 
mons,'  Printed  in  a  Book  entitul'd  '  An  exact  Collection 
of  the  most  considerable  Debates  in  the  Honourabl 
House  of  Commons  at  the  Parliament  held  at  West 
minster  21  Octob.  1680,'  &c.  '  A  Letter  to  Kin 
James  II.  to  persuade  him  to  embrace  the  Communio 
of  the  Church  of  England,'  printed  with  Bishop  Parker' 
Discourse  upon  the  same  Subject." 
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Allibone's  '  Dictionary  of  Literature  '  states  that 
lis  '  Letters  and  Papers/  '  Argument  on  the 
Admiralty  Jurisdiction/  &c.,  with  hia  life,  were 
published  by  Serjeant  William  Wynne  in  1724. 
Allibone  calls  him  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 

POPE'S  GOLDEN  ROSE  (6tt  S.  iii.  464 ;  7th  S. 

i.  125;  iv.  289,  491;  vi.  114,  384;  xi.  166,  431; 

xii.  13,  152  ;  8«h  S.  iii.  343,  476  ;  iv.  115,  238).— 

MR.  ST.  CLAIR-BADDELEY  is  himself  wrong  in 

questioning  the  Latinity  of  MRS.  WHITE  re  the 

presentation  of  the  Sacred  Rose  to  Queen  Joanna  I. 

f  Naples.    The  date  was  1368.    I  possess  some  of 

;he  rarest  books  upon  the  subject,  from  which  I 

quote  the  following  : — 

«'  Urban  V.,  monte  sur  Le  Sainte  Siege  en  1362.  II 
reside  a  Avignon  de  1362  a  1367,  et,  pendant  ce  temps, 
donne  La  Rose  a  Waldemar  IV.  Roi  de  Denmark.  I 
transfer  alors  le  tr&ne  Pontifical  a  Rome  et  donne  La 
Elose  d'Or  en  1368  a  Jeanne  I.,  reine  de  Naples,  dans  la 
Basilique  du  Vatican." 

Biedenfeld,  an  excellent  Teutonic  antiquary,  says, 
peaking  of  the  Holy  Rose,  "  So  gab  Vrban  V. 
Yahr  1368  die  Goldne  Rose  an  die  Koningin 
Johanna  von  Cicilien  als  Anerkennung  ihrer  Vor- 
rechte  vor  den  Konig  von  Cypern." 

In   'La  Rosa   d'Oro'  (by    Baldassarri,    1709, 
Venezia)  I  do  not  find  Queen  Joanna  mentioned. 
WILLIAM  JAMES  CLARKE. 

'BOOKS  IN  CHAINS'  (8th  S.  iv.  287). -To  the 
lectern  in  the  church  of  Lingfield,  Surrey,  are 
chained  a  black-letter  Bible  and  a  copy  of  Jewell's 
*  Apology.'  In  Towcester  Church,  Northants,  are 
several  chained  books;  it  is  some  time  since  I 
visited  either  place,  and  I  am  unable  to  write  more 
definitely.  Dame  Rebecca  Moyer,  of  London, 
widow,  relict  of  Sir  Samuel  Moyer,  of  Pitsea 
Hall,  co.  Essex,  Bart.,  and  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Jollif,  of  Leek,  co.  Staff.,  Esq.,  by  will  dated 
July  24,  1719,  bequeathed  a  copy  of  Barrow's 
'  Sermons '  and  the  third  volume  of  Fox's  '  Mar- 
tyrology/  to  be  chained  in  Leek  Church  (cited 
Sleigh's  *  History  of  Leek/  1883).  I  do  not  thii 
these  instances  are  noticed  by  Blades,  so  MF. 
GERISH  may  find  them  welcome. 

C.   E.   GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

There  are  some  fine  old  books  in  chains  still 
situ  at  Chelsea  Church,  by  the  river  side, 
comprise  six  folio  volumes  in  an  oaken  bookcai 
Mr.  Beaver  thus  describes  them  in  his  *  Memorial 
of  Old  Chelsea':— 

"  Tbey  are  copies  of  the  « Vinegar  Bible '  (Baske 
Oxford,  1717),  lacking   its  title-page;    the  '' 
Prayer  '  (1723) ;  the  '  Homilies '  (Oxford,  1683,  with 
autograph  of  J.  Trelawney)  ;  and  the  '  Book  of  Martyrs 
(vola.  i.  and  iii.,  London,  1684).    They  formerly  stood  a 
the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  near  the  old  font.    J 
vivid  symbol  of  the  days  when  books  were  scarce,  an 
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learning  itaelf  as  carefully  chained  as  these  volumes  are 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  remote  village  churches  of  ou 
land,  but  this  in  Chelsea  is  the  only  example  in  or  nea 
London,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  has  been  so  carefull 
preserved  to  the  present  day." 

CHAS.  JAS.  F&RET. 

For  particulars  of  all  the  articles  which  hav 
appeared  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  on  this  subject,  see  1"  S 
viii.  93,  206,  273,  328,  453,  595  ;  x.  174,  393 
xi.  33,  213  ;  xii.  312,  479  ;  2Dd  S-  iii.  338  ;  7th  S 
I  49,  152,  218,  313  ;  ii.  435.     See  also  Western 
Antiquary,  v.  104,  158,  302  ;  vi.  84  ;  vii.  117. 
EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

WALKER  FAMILY  (IRISH)  (7th  S.  iv.  108  ;  8th  S 
ii.  293,  373, 457).— Allow  me  to  correct  a  couple  o 
errors  and  to  give  some  additional  matter.  William 

;  Walker,  of  Tankardstown,  Cromwellian  Governor 
of  Loughrea,  was  a  lieutenant-colonel.  His  son 
John  Walker,  of  Gurteen,  was  married  to  Anne 
Foulke,  daughter  of  Col.  Digby  Foulke,  and  Angel 

!  Maynard,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Boyle  Maynard 
Knt.,  of  Curriglas  and  Lisnabin,  co.  Cork,  by 
Anne  Lawrence.  Sir  Boyle  was  the  son  of  Sir 
William  Maynard,  of  Curriglas,  and  Mary  Pyne, 
who  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  John  Maynard  in 
Great  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  1669.  Sir  William 
was  son  of  William  Maynard,  of  Fulton,  in  Middle- 
sex, by  Angell,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Hum- 
phrey Baskerville,  of  London,  and  grandson  of  W. 
Maynard,  of  Fulton,  and  Margaret  Godderd. 

Lieut.  -  Col.  Walker's  father  -  in  -  taw  was  Dr. 
Peter  Chamberlain,  of  London,  who  married  Jane, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton,  Bart. 
He  had  by  her  eleven  sons  and  two  daughters. 

I  Forty-five  of  his  grandchildren  are  buried  in  his 
vault  at  Woodham  Mortimer,  in  Essex,  over 
which  is  an  altar  tomb,  the  panels  of  which  contain, 
amongst  other  inscriptions,  an  elegy  thus  intro- 
duced : — 

To  tell  his  learning  and  his  life  to  men, 
Enough  is  said  by— here  lies  Chamberlain. 
Another  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton  was 
married  to  Sir  George  Bingham,  great-grandfather 
if  the  first  Lord   Lucan,   and  ancestress  of  the 
beautiful  Miss  Kitty  Bingham,  who  was  married 
to  Col.   Walker's   grandson,    Rev.    Chamberlain 
Walker,  rector  of  RosconnelL       CHAMBERLAIN. 

PITT  OR  MARLBORODGH  (8th  S.  iv.  249).— 
"And  it  certainly  seems  that  Shakespeare's  historic 
dramas  produced  a  very  deep  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
English  people,  and  in  earlier  times  they  were  familiar 
sven  to  the  least  informed  of  all  ranks,  according  to  the 
lation  of  Bishop  Corbett.     Marlborough,  we  know, 
M  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  his  principal  acquaint- 
«  with  English  history  was  derived  from  them ;  and 
leve  that  a  large  part  of  the  information  as  to  our 
names  and  achievements  even  now  abroad  is  due, 
sctly  or  indirectly,  to  Shakespeare."—'  Shakespeare 
otes  and  Lectures,'  Coleridge,  p.  163. 

W.  A.  HENDERSON. 


A  BELT  GIVEN  TO  INDIANS  (8th  S.  iii.  309  ; 
iv.  210,  317).— The  following  extract  from  'The 
American  Cyclopaedia,'  1876  (quoted  in  c  An  Eng- 
lish Garner,'  ii.  481),  gives  a  fuller  account  of 
these  wampum  belts  than  I  have  seen  elsewhere  : 

"  Wampum,  the  common  English  name  for  the  shell 
beads  used  for  Ornament,  and  as  Currency,  among  the 
northern  Algonquin  and  Iroquois  tribes  of  American 
Indians.  They  were  made  chiefly  on  Long  Island,  and 
around  New  York  bay.  There  were  two  kinds :  Wam- 
pum or  Wampumpeag,  which  was  white,  and  was  made 
from  the  conch  or  periwinkle;  and  the  Suckanhock, 
black,  or  rather  purple,  made  from  the  hard-shell  clam ; 
and  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  white. 

11  The  shell  was  broken  in  pieces,  rubbed  smooth  on  a 
stone  till  about  the  thickness  of  a  pipe-stem  ;  then  cut, 
and  pierced  with  a  drill.  It  was  strung  or  made  into 
belts. 

"As  money  its  use  passed  to  the  New  England,  French, 
and  Dutch  settlers;  being  known  in  French  aa  porcelatne, 
and  in  Dutch  as  zewant.  In  the  Dutch  Colony,  four 
beads,  and,  at  a  later  date,  six  passed  for  a  stiver.  In 
New  England  it  varied  also ;  and  was  fixed  in  1640  at 
six  beads  for  a  penny.  The  strings  were  called  fathoms, 
and  varied  from  10*.  to  5*. 

"  It  was  strung  and  used  by  the  Indians  for  earrings, 
necklaces,  bracelets,  and  belts.  It  was  used  in  all 
treaties,  and  on  all  public  occasions ;  a  string  of  beads 
being  given  to  bind  each  article  of  a  treaty,  and  a  treaty 
belt  being  delivered  as  a  solemn  ratification.  On  these, 
figures  were  elaborately  worked  with  the  different 
coloured  beads,  not  arbitrarily,  but  according  to  a  re- 
cognized system ;  so  as  to  form  a  Record  of  the  Event 
that  could  be  read." 

C.  0.  B. 

FOLK-LORE:  RAVENS  CROSSING  THE  PATH  (8th 
S.  iv.  348, 413).— I  have  always  heard  this  folk-lore 
saying  on  the  borders  of  Wales  applied  to  magpies, 
thus: — 

One  for  sorrow, 

Two  for  mirth, 

Three  for  a  marriage, 

And  four  for  a  birth. 

have  never  heard  the  saying  used  as  relating  to 
ravens.  HUBERT  SMITH. 

Bournemouth. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  FLAG  AT  GIBRALTAR  (8th  S.  iv. 

186,  271,   330).  — Under  this  heading  MR.   R. 

STEWART  PATTERSON  inquires  why  it  is  that  the 

rms  of  the  red  cross  of  St.  Patrick  do  not  lie 

venly  on  those  of  the  white  cross  of  St.  Andrew 

n  the  Union  Jack.    The  reason  is  made  plain  in 

he  Rev.  James  King's  little  book  '  The  National 

Arms,' pp.  78,  79:— 

"The  present  *  Union  Jack'  is  emblematic  of  the 
nion  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  under  one 

overeign Great  care  was  taken  in  the  composition 

....not  to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Scotch  and 
rish  by  giving  undue  prominence  and  precedence  to  the 
anners  of  their  respective  nations.  The  following 
rrangement  was  finally  agreed  upon.  The  white  cross 
f  St.  Andrew  on  its  blue  ground  was  made  to  form  the 
ackground,  and  upon  this  was  placed  the  red  cross  of 
t.  Patrick,  with  a  narrow  white  border  on  one  side  of 
he  red  to  represent  the  white  field  sf  St.  Patrick's 
anner.  The  red  cross  of  St.  George  with  a  white  border 
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was  charged  above  all.  In  the  matter  of  precedence,  it 
was  further  agreed  that  Scotland  should  take  precedence 
in  the  first  and  third  quarters  of  the  flag,  while  Ireland 
should  take  precedence  in  the  second  and  fourth 
quarters.  Accordingly  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  '  broad 
white  band  '  which  represents  St.  Andrew's  silver  cross  is 
placed  uppermost  in  the  first  and  third  quarters,  while 
the  red  cross  of  St.  Patrick  with  its  narrow  white  fringe 
is  placed  uppermost  in  the  second  and  fourth  quarters. 
Through  ignorance  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  flag,  the 
Union  Jack  is  sometimes  hoisted  upside  down." 

ST.  SwiTHIN. 

BODT  SNATCHING  (8th  S.  iv.  329,  370).— May  I 
thank  the  numerous  correspondents  of  *N.  &  Q.' 
who  have  answered  me  privately  and  through  your 
columns  ?  MR.  A.  W.  CORNELIUS  HALLEN  raises 
an  important  point  when  he  states  that  "carried 
away  "  in  the  registers  simply  means  that  the  body 
was  taken  elsewhere  for  interment.  I  should  be 
grateful  to  any  readers  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  phraseology  of  church  registers  from,  say, 
1700  to  1800  who  would  give  me  their  opinion  as 
to  the  interpretation  to  be  placed  upon  the  term 
"  carried  away."  The  entries  in  the  registers  at 
Fulham  Church  distinctly  add  after  the  name  the 
word  "  bu.,"  or  "  bur.,"  and  the  date,  while  the 
words  "  carried  away  "  appear  to  have  been  inter- 
polated. Would  the  vicar  have  been  justified  in 
making  such  an  entry  in  the  register  of  burials  in 
the  case  of  a  body  not  actually  buried  in  the  church 
or  churchyard  ?  Again,  in  my  Fulham  registers, 
every  name  marked  "  carried  away  "  is  that  of  a 
woman.  Thus,  between  1712  and  1731,  I  find, 
Mrs.  Eliz.  Moore,  Mrs.  Bnrris,  Mary  Vincent, 
Mrs.  Mug  call,  Mrs.  ffloyd,  and  Elizabeth  Sheffeild, 
all  "  carried  away,"  but  not  a  single  male  name  so 
marked.  From  answers  which  I  have  received 
privately,  it  appears  that  the  bodies  of  females 
fetched  a  higher  price  at  the  anatomical  schools 
than  those  of  men.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  seem 
to  account  for  the  preference  which,  I  had  supposed, 
the  body  snatchers  gave  to  the  corpses  of  women. 
Any  replies,  direct  or  through  'N.  &  Q.,1  will  be 
much  valued.  CHAS.  JAS.  FfcRET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

A  correspondent  states  that  "  a  peculiar  mode  of 
flinging  out  the  earth  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  " 
by  the  resurrectionists,  "  to  prevent  the  rattling  of 
stones  along  the  iron  spado."  The  Edinburgh 
resurrectionists,  however,  used  no  iron  spade  ;  for 
an  "implement"  of  wood,  and  specially  adapted 
for  their  purpose,  was  at  an  early  time  invented. 
But  this  was  not  precisely  a  spade,  as  commonly 
understood.  Sir  Robert  Christ  is  on  says  : — 

"  A  hole  was  dug  down  to  the  coffin  only  where  the 
head  lay,  a  canvas  sheet  being  stretched  around  to 
receive  the  earth,  and  to  prevent  any  of  it  spoiling  the 
smooth  uniformity  of  the  grass.  The  digging  was  done 
with  short,  flat,  dagger-shaped  implements  of  wood,  to 
avoid  the  clicking  noise  of  iron  striking  stones.  On 
reaching  the  coffin,  two  broad  iron  hooks,  under  the  lid, 
pulled  forcibly  up  with  a  rope,  broke  off  a  sufficient 


portion  of  the  lid  to  allow  the  body  to  be  dragged  out; 
and  sacking  was  heaped  over  the  hole,  to  deaden  the 
sound  of  the  cracking  wood.  The  body  was  stripped 
of  the  grave  clothes,  which  were  scrupulously  buried 
again ;  it  was  secured  in  a  sack ;  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  was  carefully  restored  to  its  original  condition, 
which  was  not  difficult,  as  the  sod  over  a  fresh -tilled 
grave  must  always  present  signs  of  recent  disturbance. 
The  whole  process  could  be  completed  in  an  hour,  even 
though  the  grave  might  be  six  feet  deep,  because  the  soil 
was  loose,  and  the  digging  was  done  impetuously  by  fre- 
quent relays  of  active  men." 

R.  D.  M. 
Edinburgh. 

May  I  offer  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  replies 
which  this  subject  has  called  forth  ? 

The  anatomical  teacher  was  Joshua  Brookes,  not 
Brooks,  and  not  a  doctor.  He  flourished  early  m 
the  present  century,  not  "about  the  middle  of  the 
last  one."  In  1811  his  house  was  No.  70,  Blen- 
heim Street,  not  Ramilies  Street.  The  anatomical 
school  was  not  "  kept  and  superintended  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper."  He  had  no  connexion  with 
Blenheim  Street,  but  taught  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  and  Guy's  Hospital. 

In  my  own  reply  "vehicles"  is  misprinted 
vehicle.  JAYDEE. 

WROTH  (8th  S.  iii.  407;  iv.  133,  252,  394).— There 
seems  reason  to  think  that  Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  of 
Durance,  married  Mary,  third  daughter  of  the 
first  Lord  Rich.  His  son,  Thomas  Wroth,  of 
Blendon,  Kent,  married  and  had  an  eldest  SOD, 
also  named  Thomas,  who  was  of  Petherton,  Somer- 
set. He  married  (1614  circa)  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Robert  Rich,  of  Stondon,  Essex.  Margaret  was 
a  remote  kinswoman  of  her  husband's  grandmother, 
their  common  ancestor  being  one  Richard  Rich, 
the  great-grandfather  of  Richard,  first  Lord  Rich. 
Thomas,  of  Petherton,  lost  his  wife  on  Oct.  14, 
1635  :  and  in  some  verses  addressed  to  her  brother, 
Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  plays  upon  her  names  "  Mar- 
garet "  and  " Rich."  He  lived  to  a  great  age, and 
his  will,  dated  Feb.  1, 1671,  was  proved  in  August, 
1672  ;  while  that  of  his  father,  dated  1610,  was 
proved  in  1610/11.  For  fuller  details  and  con- 
firmation, SIGMA  should  refer  to  P.C.C.  16,  Wood; 
106,  Eure  ;  to  Mr.  Chancellor's  4  Sepulchral  MOD. 
of  Essex,'  art.  "  Rich  ";  and  to  '  Court  and  Society 
from  Elizabeth  to  Anne,'  i.  343.  W.  C.  W. 

WINCHESTER  AND  WESTMINSTER  (8th  S.  iv.  3£ 
— For  some  years  after  the  Norman  Conquest  Win- 
chester continued  to  be  the  capital  of  England . 
It  seems  that  the  city  reached  the  summit  of  i 
greatness  in   the  twelfth    century,   for  in    1160 
Henry  II.   granted  a  charter  to  the  city  which 
placed  the  Mayor  of  Winchester  above  all 
other  civic  officials  of  England.    This  could  hardly 
have  been  done  had  London  then  been  the  capita 
At  the  time  of  Richard  I.'s  coronation  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  Mayors  of  Winchester   and 
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London  as  to  whom  should  be  the  Butler  and  whom 
the  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen,  the  former  being  the  higher 
office.  Winchester  had  to  be  content  with  the 
clerkship,  but,  by  way  of  compensation,  Kicharc 
granted  the  royal  city  a  new  charter  on  very 
liberal  terms.  I  believe  that  Winchester  was  the 
first  city  in  England  to  possess  a  charter,  and  thai 
for  a  considerable  time  it  was  unique  in  this 
respect.  I  regret  I  have  forgotten  my  authority 
on  this  point.  Will  some  one  be  so  good  as  to 
refresh  my  memory  ?  F.  G.  SAUNDERS. 

THATCHED  CHURCHES  (8th  S.  iv.  89,  178,  253). 
—See  '  N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S.  xii.  35,  75,  100,  361  ;  6th 
S.  ii.  447;  iii.  56;  iv.  117,  358;  v.  56,  174 

VL  117.  EVERARD   HOME   CoLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"  LIKE  A  BOLT  FROM  THE  BLUE  "  (8th  S.  iii.  345, 
457;  iv.  175,  290).— I  have  not  the  most  remote 
intention  of  entering  into  a  controversy  with  your 
learned  correspondent  PROF.  TOMLINSON  ;  but  as 
audi  alterant  partem  is  the  established  rule  of 
'N.  &  Q.,'  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  deemed  con- 
tentious if  I  modestly  enter  my  protest  against  what 
he  euphemistically  calls  "accuracy"  of  speech. 

In  reference  to  "sunrise  and  sunset,"*  PROF. 
TOMLINSON  says  :  "These  terms  accurately  repre- 
sent phenomena  as  they  appeared  to  observers 
before  the  Copernican  system  was  established"; 
that  is,  they  were  right  till  science  proved  them  to 
be  wrong  ;  but  though  wrong,  they  are  still  allowed 
!  to  remain  current  coin.     Now,  that  excuse  applies 
j  with  equal  force  to  bolt,  thunderbolt,  and  thunder- 
'  struck.     They  were  thought  to  be  right  till  science 
|  proved  them  to  be  wrong.  As  I  hinted  in  a  previous 
|  letter,  our  forefathers  believed  in  charms,  incanta- 
!  tions,  and  witches  ;  but  we  do  not.    Are  we,  there- 
j  fore,  to  discard  all  such  words  as  charming,  bewitch- 
ing, enchanting,  &c.,  because  riper  knowledge  has 
'dawned  upon  U3  ?     We  know  there  are  no  such 
things  as  fairies,  and  therefore  fairylike  is  pure 
nonsense.     There  are  no  such  things  as  ghosts  and 
ispirits,  yet  we  say  ' '  pale  as  a  ghost,"  and  use  the 
words  sprightly  and  sprite/id.     There  never  were 
isuch  beings  as  Jove,  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Saturn ; 
are  we,  therefore,  to  discard  all  such  words  as 
\jovial,  martial,  bacchanalian,  and  saturnine  ?  And 
'what  io  to  become  of  January  and  May,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  to  say  nothing 
5f  such  anomalies  as  September,  November,  and 
December? 

Take  the  word  oxygen,  which  will  be  after  the 
Professor's  heart.  Lavoisier  gave  this  gas  its 
erroneous  name  from  a  false  supposition  that  its 
•resence  was  essential  to  the  existence  of  an  acid. 
>t  it  is  now  known  that  there  are  acids  which 
jontain  no  oxygen.  Something  has  been  done  by 

— ^— — ^ _____ ^ — ^_ - 

*  Is  the  phrase  "  the  sun  sets  in  the  west  "  even  good 
rammar;  ought  it  not  to  be  tit*  in  the  west? 


the  word  salts  to  correct  this  blunder  ;  but  we  still 
retain  the  word  oxygen,  with  all  its  numerous 
derivatives.  Then  going  to  history :  the  ancients 
believed  in  the  fable  of  Romulus,  which  Niebugh 
has  proved  to  be  a  myth ;  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  words  still  current  founded  on  that  fable? 
This,  be  it  remembered,  is  only  one  example  of 
many.  We  must  next  overhaul  such  doubtful 
words  as  "  Arabic  figures,"  "  Troy  weight,"  half 
the  names  of  flowers,  all  the  nomenclature  of  the 
zodiac,  and  the  old  familiar  names  of  London 
and  Ludgate  Hill,  to  say  nothing  of  Britain  and 
British  ?  Then  have  we  a  goodly  number  of  such 
cross-bred  words  as  "Staffordshire  china,"  which 
every  reader  of  this  article  will  readily  call  to 
mind.  As  for  poetry,  if  science  only  is  to  be 
arbiter,  it  would  be  crippled  for  evermore. 

Much  useful  history,  and  more  most  interesting 
legend  and  tradition,  are  bound  up  in  words  which 
have  neither  the  stamp  nor  the  superscription  of 
science  ;  and  I,  for  one,  should  be  extremely  sorry 
to  admit  Procrustes  into  our  philological  societies. 
His  hard  and  fast  lines  would  be  worse  than  a 
revolution;  they  would  be  no  less  than  literary 
nihilism.  Having  regard  to  space,  I  have  curtailed 
my  examples  as  much  as  possible. 

B.  COBHAM  BREWER. 

I  called  PROF.  TOMLINSON  's  objection  finical 
because  to  my  mind  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
verbal  quibble.  Blitzstrahl  undoubtedly  originally 
meant,  as  I  have  shown,  a  lightning  shaft  or  bolt, 
and  was,  therefore,  virtually  identical  in  meaning 
with  thunderbolt.  Since  then  Strahl  has  more  or 
less  changed  its  meaning,  and  now  commonly 
means  ray  or  fash.*  But  bolt  (in  thunderbolt,  at 
least)  has  done  exactly  the  same  thing.  Originally 
it  meant  a  shaft  or  arrow ;  but  now  that  we  know 
that  no  solid  body  accompanies  a  flash  of  lightning, 
thunderbolt  has  come  to  be  virtually  a  flash  of 
lightning,  which  is  the  meaning  given  by  PROF. 
TOMLINSON  to  Blitzstrahl.  In  fact,  two  corre- 
sponding words  in  German  and  English  have,  in 
this  connexion,  undergone  corresponding  changes. 
If  PROF.  TOMLINSON  will  consult  Flugel's  *  English- 
German  Diet./  he  will  find  bolt  translated  "  Blitz- 
strahl, Donnerkeil,"  which  shows  how  little  differ- 
ence there  is  between  the  two  words  to  a  German 
ear,  and  besides  this,  also  probably  that  Donner- 
keil is  much  less  used  than  Blitzstrahl,  which  coin- 


*  Strahl  even  now  is  by  no  means  obsolete  in  the  sense 
of  shaft  or  arrow;  it  is  only  antiquated.  Sanders 
gives  it  the  sense  of  Pfeil  (arrow)— in  contradistinction 

;o  Blitz,  which  he  gives  as  the  second  meaning  of  the 
word — in  two  passages  from  Schiller,  viz.,  "  Vom  Strahl 
dahingeschmettert"  and  "Bin  Strahl  des  Dormers,  der 
gefliigelt  trifft."  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Blitzstrahl 
—to  an  educated  German,  at  least— must  often,  and 

erbaps  usually,  convey  the  notion  of  thunderbolt  as 
defined  by  me  at  the  end  of  this  note.  Donnentrahl  is 
also  used,  and  in  this  the  Strahl  may  be  taken  to  mean 
either  flub  or  bolt  See  Fliigel. 
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cides  with  my  own  experience.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  11103 1  Germans  would  translate  "  Like  a 
bolt  from  the  blue"  by  "  Wie  ein  Blitzstrahl  aus 
blauem  Aether,"  which  was  what  I  found  in  the 
German  paper. 

With  regard  to  fulmine  and  foudret  PROF.  TOM- 
LINSON now  says  that  he  "  never  supposed  "  these 
words  "  to  mean  thunder  only."  Why,  then,  did 
he  say  " '  Come  un  fulmine  a  ciel  serenp ;  does  not 
represent  the  phrase  [like  a  bolt,  &c.]  :  it  is  simply 
'  like  thunder  in  a  clear  sky ' ";  and  that  the  French 
foudre  refers  "  simply  to  thunder"  ?  Surely  I  was 
justified  in  believing  him  to  hold  that  these  words 
mean  thunder  only.  And  from  PROF.  TOMLINSON'S 
last  note  it  is  evident  also  that  I  was  justified  in 
maintaining  that  fulmine  and  foudre  are  respec- 
tively the  only  Italian  and  French  equivalents  in 
common  use  for  thunderbolt,  when  this  is  used 
(as  I  think  it  ought  always  to  be) = a  flash  of  light- 
ning that  strikes  the  earth,  or  something  on  the 
earth,  and  frequently  does  damage.* 

F.  CHANCE. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

PROF.  TOMLINSON,  remarking  that  he  has 
"  written  much  on  the  importance  of  cultivating 
the  use  of  accurate  language,"  forthwith  violates 
his  own  injunction  by  informing  us  that  lightning 
"acts  with  such  powerful  expansion"  as  to  tear 
huge  trees  to  matchwood.  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  this  is  neither  sense  nor  science.  Lightning 
does  not  "  act  with  expansion,"  whatever  that  may 
mean;  but  may  expend  its  energy  in  generating 
heat,  which  converts  into  steam  the  sap  of  a  tree. 
It  is  the  expansive  force  of  the  sap,  instantaneously 
converted  into  steam,  which  rends  the  tree,  and 
not  the  " expansion"  of  the  lightning.  That  a 
"huge  tree"  should  be  torn  into  matchwood  never 


Bray  family.     Latin  vacca  is  found  confused  with 
vicus,  which  properly  refers  back  to  Greek  OIKO?, 
Skt.  v($a,  a  house,  English  wick,         A.  HALL. 
13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 

The  derivation  of  this  word  may  be  the  same  as 
that  of  "  Shere  Vachery,"  in  Surrey,  which  takes 
its  name  from  having  been  the  dairy  farm  of  the 
monastery  who  owned  the  property. 

B.  FLORENCE  SCARLETT. 

Will  it  be  of  any  use  to  MR.  HUMPHRIES  to  tell 
him  that  at  North  Kyme,  Lincolnshire,  there  is  an 
ancient  house  called  "  The  Kyme  Vacherie/'  half  a 
mile  east  of  the  village ;  in  this  neighbourhood  con- 
sidered to  be  vacherie ,  cow-house,  from  F.  vache, 
cow.  MRS.  HINE. 

Sleaford. 

COUNTRY  BANK  NOTES  (8th  S.  iv.  267).— I  beg 
to  mention  the  following  dates  as  the  oldest  ones 
in  my  collection  of  bank  notes :  Exchequer  note, 
Bank  of  England,  dated  1697,  5Z.;  dated  1709, 
100J.  Newark  upon  Trent  Bank,  dated  1791, 
5  guineas.  Northampton  Bank,  dated  1792,  20J. 

H,  WILSON. 

4,  Lisburne  Road,  Hampstead. 

JOHN  HAMPDEN  (8th  S,  iv.  387).— Mr.  Firtb, 
in  the  *  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.'  (xxiv.  254)  says  that 
"if  Wood's  inferences  from  the  matriculation 
register  of  Oxford  are  to  be  trusted,  he  [John 
Hampden]  was  born  in  London  in  1594."  If  Mr. 
Firth  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  actual 
place  and  exact  date  of  John  Hampden's  birth, 
the  chances  of  discovering  it  are  remarkably  poor. 

"  PLUS  JE  VOIS  LES  HOMMES,  PLUS  j'ADMIRE  LBS 

CHIENS"  (7tt  S.  ix.288;  8th  S.  ii.  349).— Je  doute 


occurs,  and  is  impossible,  as  only  the  sapwood  in    qu'on  retrouve  facilement  1'auteur  de  cette  reflexN 

'       ' 


the  line  of  the  current  can  be  rent,  the  dry  heart- 
wood  and  some  of  the  boughs  necessarily  escaping 

FENTON. 

VACHE  (8th  S.  iv.  249).— Vache  may  mean  a 
"  wick"  or  farm,  Latin  vacca;  so  we  get  vacherie 
at  Cranley,  Surrey,  once  the  grange  or  dairy  of  the 

*  Eclair  in  French  and  baleno  in  Italian  are  the 
ordinary  expressions  for  lightning  generally.  But  just 
as  lightning  may  turn  out  to  be  a  thunderbolt,  and  thus 
includes  the  word,  so  eclair  and  baleno  may  respectively 
include  foudre  and  fulmine.  This  is  well  shown,  in  the 
case  of  the  Italian  words,  by  Manzoni's  well-known  lines 
about  Napoleon— 

Di  quel  securo  il  fulmine 
Tenea  dietro  al  baleno 
—by  which  is  meant  that  his  lightning  not  only  flashedt 
but  never  failed  to  strike.  The  Italians  also  use  lampo 
and  folgore  of  lightning.  The  former  refers  rather  to 
its  sudden  flash,  the  latter,  used  especially  in  poetry,  to 
its  brightness.  Hence  lampo  is  also  used  of  the  flash 
of  a  gun  or  cannon  when  discharged.  The  French  eclair 
seems  to  include  both  these  meanings,  for  Littre  defines 
it  "  Lumiere  vive  et  soudaine,"  &c. 


que  je  n'ai  d'ailleurs  jamais  entendue  sous  cettt 
forme.  Pourtant  je  m'engage  &  en  rechercher 
activement  la  trace.  A  coup  eur  elle  n'est  ni  dans 
Montaigne  ni  dans  Montesquieu.  Jusqu'a  nouvel 
ordre,  je  ne  puis  y  voir  qu'une  combinaison,  pour 
le  mouvement  de  la  phrase,  de  ce  vers  du  '  Siege 


Plus  je  vis  1'etranger,  plus  j'aimai  ma  patrie, 
et,  pour  le  fond  de  la  pense'e,  de  cet  aphorisme 
ce"lebre  du  au  peintre  Charlet :  "  Ce  qu'il  y  a  d< 
mieux  dans  1'homme,  c'est  le  chien." 

PAUL  MASSON. 

MILLPICK:   BATTLEAXE:  PICKAXE  (8th  S.  ir, 
328).— The  millpick  and  pickaxe  are  the  same 
charge,  though  the  older  name  is  the  millpick ;  ft 
the  battleaxe  is  quite  different,  being  an  axe  on  c 
side  and  a  point  on  the  other.    Mosley,  baronets, 
have  differenced  their  arms  from  the  original  o 
probably  at  the  time  of  the  baronetcy;  the 
arms  are  the  millpicks. 

B.  FLORENCE  SCARLETT. 
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ROMAN  DAUGHTER  (8th  S.  iv.  248,  394).— There 
is  a  modern  variant  of  this  story,  which  none  of 
your  correspondents  has  alluded  to. 

"  You  haue  heard  before  how  kyng  Robert  of  Scotland 
beyng  very  aged  and  impotent,  was  not  able  to  rule  and 
gouerne  bis  realme,  and  howe  Walter  bis  brother  beyng 
by  him  created  duke  of  Albanie,  was  made  gouernour  of 
hys  brothers  countrey  and  dominion.  After  wbicbe 
office  and  preheminence  by  hym  obteigned,  be  so  sore 
thirsted  after  the  croune  and  scepter  royall  that  he  cared 
litle  though  the  kyng  his  brother,  and  his  two  sonnee 
had  bene  at  Christes  fote  in  heauen." 

The  chronicler  goes  on  to  say  how,  having  got  hold 

of  one  of  these  nephews,  he 

"  sent  hym  from  castle  to  castle,  from  prisone  to  prisone, 

from  place  to  place,  and  in  conclusion,  lodged  hym  in  a 
;  toure  within  the  caetle  of  Franckeland  where  with 

farayne  he  caused  hym  miserably  to  ende  hys  life,  put* 
;  tvng  a  pore  woman  to  painfull  death,  whiche  gaue  to  the 

Prince  the  mylke  of  her  brestes  by  a  rede  into  the 

prison."— Hall's  '  Chronicle,'  1550,  Hen.  IV.,  f.  27. 

So  it  appears  there  have  been  various  good 
!  women  who  have  shown  their  compassion  and 
i  benevolence  in  this  motherly  way,  for  no  doubt  all 
i  these  accounts  are  of  equal  credibility.  This  trans- 
action has  not  only  been  embodied  in  waxwork, 
bat  it  has  often  been  painted.  I  bought  a  minia- 
ture of  it  on  ivory  many  years  ago  at  a  sale  of  books 
and  pictures  at  Sleaford.  R.  R. 

i    Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

i  Correspondents  who,  in  reply  to  the  query  here- 
lanent,  have  referred  to  the  Grecian  daughter,  may 
like  to  know  that  the  authority  for  the  story  of 
iXantippe  and  her  father  Mycon  (not  Cimonos,  as 
given  by  MR.  MARSHALL)  is  Hyginus  (Fab.  ccliv.). 
Featus's  account,  mentioned  in  my  previous  note, 
will  be  found  under  "  Pietas. "  For  it  deserves  to 
be  noted  that  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Pietas  was 
«rected — according  to  Festus  on  the  site  of  the 
daughter's  habitation,  according  to  Pliny  on  the 
site  of  the  prison.  This  is  the  temple  commemo- 
rated by  Livy  (xl.  34). 

Like  ST.  SWITHIN,  I  made  my  first  acquaintance 
with  the  legend,  when  a  boy,  as  a  penny  waxwork 
exhibition,  where  the  daughter  was  shown  present- 
ing her  breast  to  her  aged  sire  through  the  bars  of 
i  dungeon ;  but  I  do  not  remember  whether  Roman 
>r  Greek  nationality  was  assigned  to  the  personages. 

F.  ADAMS. 

KEAN  IN  1805  (8"»  S.  iv.  204,  253).— The 
lotion  that  Edmund  Kean  went  to  school  at  Eton 
riginated  doubtless  in  the  fact  that  after  his  first 
erformance  at  Drury  Lane  (Shylock  being  the 
>wt),  and  consequent  engagement,  he  went  back 
his  lodging,  and  said  to  his  wife,  "  Now  I  '11 
Charlie  to  Eton."  He  did  so  ;  and  this  cir- 
umstance  had  considerable  influence  on  the  sub- 
equent  theatrical  success  of  Charles  Kean,  who, 
owever,  never  emitted  a  single  spark  of  his 
ather's  genius  as  an  actor. 

Edmund  Kean  was  a  man  of  little  or  no  educa- 


tion. He  was  fond  of  low  society,  and  much 
brandy  and  water.  During  many  years  he  was  a 
strolling  player,  and  in  circumstances  so  needy 
that  he  often  had  to  tramp  from  one  town  to 
another  in  search  of  or  to  fulfil  an  engagement. 
On  one  such  occasion  he  was  tramping,  with  Charlie 
on  his  back,  and  entered  a  public-house,  and  asked 
for  half  a  pint  of  beer.  The  landlord,  suspecting 
his  customer,  would  not  serve  him  until  he  had 
first  been  paid.  Years  afterward*,  while  starring 
in  the  West  of  England,  some  of  Kean's  admirers 
got  up  a  complimentary  dinner,  at  which  he  pro- 
mised to  preside  ;  but  when  he  went  to  the  place, 
he  found  it  was  the  identical  inn  where  he  had 
been  so  grudgingly  served,  and  refused  to  enter, 
so  that  the  dinner  had  to  be  eaten  in  the  absence 
of  the  president. 

I  well  remember,  while  the  century  was  still  in 
its  teens,  the  furore  excited  by  Kean's  perform- 
ances. We  boys  used  to  act  Hamlet  and  the  Ghost 
and  other  characters,  and  I  acted,  with  consider- 
able applause,  before  a  mixed  audience  portions  of 
'Kichard  III.,' and  often  quoted  myself  to  sleep 
with  long  passages  from  Shakspere.  Kean  had  a 
house  in  Dover  Street,  and  one  night,  after  the 
performance  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  he  went  home 
and  told  his  wife  that  the  whole  pit  rose  at  him  in 
a  state  of  excited  admiration.  Mrs.  Kean,  who 
was  something  of  a  tuft-hunter,  said,  "But  what 
did  Lord  Essex  think?"  "D—  Lord  Essex!" 
replied  Kean.  "I  played  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  pit,  not  to  that  of  a  lordling  ! " 

I  remember  many  generous,  though  impulsive, 
acts  being  recorded  of  Kean  at  this  early  time, 
when  he  was  the  favourite  subject  of  conversation, 
such  as  taking  off  his  overcoat  one  frosty  night  to 
cover  a  shivering  wretch,  and  emptying  his  pocket 
to  supply  the  supposed  needs  of  a  professed  beggar. 
A  poor  actor  informed  me  that  on  asking  Kean  to 
take  a  ticket  for  a  performance  that  was  to  take 
place  in  some  public-house,  Kean  tendered  a 
sovereign  for  a  ticket,  and  when  offered  change, 
turned  away,  saying,  "D—  the  change  ! '  Other 
acts  of  his  were  less  laudable.  After  a  performance 
he  would  sometimes  go  to  the  "  Cider  Cellar "  or 
to  the  "  Coal  Hole  "  and  order  a  bowl  of  punch  for 
the  guests  of  every  box  or  table.  This  made  him 
the  hero  of  the  evening  ;  and  as  he  became  more 
or  less  intoxicated,  he  fell  a  prey  to  rogues  and 
sharpers,  who  got  him  to  sign  cheques  or  endorse 
bills  of  exchange.  At  a  later  period  he  engaged  a 
minor  actor  to  accompany  him  to  these  orgie?,  and 
on  no  account  to  let  him  sign  his  name  to  anything. 
This  guardian  used  to  relate  that  when  Kean  began 
to  quote  bits  of  bad  Latin  he  knew  that  he  was 
quite  drunk,  and  must  be  taken  home.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  precaution,  Kean  never  knew  the 
difference  between  sixpence  and  a  shilling,  so  that 
he  always  remained  poor,  and  was  never  able  to 
retire  from  the  stage  with  the  dignity  of  a  Young 
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OT  a  Macready.  In  fact,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
died  on  the  stage,  while  acting  the  part  of  Othello. 
Other  disreputable  connexions  led  to  a  separa- 
tion from  his  wife  during  some  years,  and  he  would 
sometimes  soothe  his  loneliness  by  singing  one  of 
Moore's  Irish  melodies  ('Those  Evening  Bells' 
being  a  favourite),  with  a  simple  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment, and  at  the  end  a  burst  of  tears. 

I  have  often  stood  at  the  pit  door  two  hours 
before  the  opening  in  order  to  secure  a  good  place 
in  the  best  part  of  the  house  at  a  modest  cost,  for 
as  yet  stalls  had  not  been  invented.  I  saw  Kean 
in  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  characters,  the  last  being 
Othello,  with  Young  as  lago,  and  Charles  Kecable 
as  Cassio.  Kean  was  a  great  actor  of  the  natural 
school,  playing  Shakspere,  as  Byron  put  it,  with 
flashes  of  lightning  surprise?.  Mrs.  Garrick  recog- 
nized in  him  a  worthy  successor  to  her  David, 
and  the  only  one  fit  to  wear  David's  sword. 

One  of  Kean's  boon  companions  was  a  low 
comedian  of  the  Adelphi,  named  John  Reeve.  He 
was  a  clever  imitator  of  well- known  characters, 
including  Kean.  He  was,  however,  more  prudent 
in  money  matters.  When  he  received  his  salary 
on  Saturday  night  he  would  leave  the  greater  part 
of  it  at  home,  and  then  sally  forth  for  a  lark.  He 
would  first  go  in  search  of  Kean,  visiting  tavern 
after  tavern,  and  drinking  brandy  and  water  at 
each.  If  he  arrived  after  closing  hour,  he  would 
gain  admission  by  imitating  Kean's  voice,  which 
was  always  an  "Open,  sesame,"  in  spite  of  the 
police.  One  Saturday  night,  failing  to  find  Kean, 
and  feeling  a  little  sleepy,  he  got  into  one  of  the 
old  two-horse  hackney  coaches,  and  when  asked  by 
the  driver  "Where  to?"  replied,  "Down  Picca- 
dilly, till  I  tell  you  to  stop."  Jack  fell  asleep 
and  remained  so  until  roused  by  the  coachman 
who  told  him  his  horses  could  not  possibly  go  any 
further.  "Where  have  we  got  to?"  "Past 
Hammersmith,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then  go  in  anc 
get  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  for  yourself,  anc 
one  for  me,"  said  Jack,  "and  then  drive  back 
again." 

When  Reeve  set  out  for  the  United  States  o 
America  Mr.  Rintonl,  then  editor  of  the  Spectator 
foretold  Jack's  death  in  these  melancholy  word? 
"  He  will  meet  his  death  by  drowning— in  brandy 
and  water."  And  so  it  came  to  pass. 

Such  are  some  of  my  reminiscences  of  Edmun 
Kean  and  his  times.  I  never  read  a  biography  o 
him,  nor  have  I  seen  the  papers  in  Fraser  referrec 
to  by  your  correspondent ;  so  that  if  I  repeat  any 
thing  already  in  print  I  hope  to  be  excused. 

0.    TOMLINSON. 

Highgate,  N. 

ASTRAGALS  (8th  S.  iv.  201,  273,  378).— When 
boy,  about  the  year  1840,  I  have  frequently  playe 
at  this  game,  but  without  attaining  any  proficienc 
ia  it,  for  dexterity  in  it  was  not  an  easy  matte 


t  used  to  be  played  with  small  pieces  of  earthen- 
ware or  pebbles,  and  consisted  in  throwing  up  one 
ounter,  and  when  it  was  in  the  air  taking  up  the 
thers,  and  was,  so  far  as  I  remember,  either  a 
olitary  game  or  adapted  for  competition.  It  was 
ailed  sometimes  "dibs,"  or  "check  stones,"  or 
'jack  stones,"  rarely  " hucklebones." 

Primd  facie,  I  should  say  that  it  was  one  of  the 
Idest  games  on  record  in  the  world,  and  that  its 
rigin  was  lost  in  remote  antiquity.  According  to 
lerodotus,  the  Lydians  invented  it  and  other  games 
"nring  a  famine,  eating  on  one  day,  and  on  another 
laying  the  games  to  drive  away  hunger:  /ACTO,  8c, 
j?  ov  Traveo-flcu  aKca  Si£r)(r6di.'  aXAov  Se  aAAo 
r$cu  OLVTWV'  t^tvpeOfjvai  Srj  o5i>  TOTC 
J3&V  /cat  TWI>  ao"T/3ayaA.o>v  /cat  T?)S 
Kal  T<OI>  dAAewv  Trao-ewi/  Traiyi'iewi/  ra 
ir\r)v  7T€cro-<oi/  (book  i.  c.  94).  The  passage 
s  thus  translated  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus : — 

Various  expedients  were  discovered  by  various  per- 
ons  :  dice,  and  hucklebones,  and  ball,  and  all  such  games 
were  invented,  except  tables,  the  invention  of  which  they 
do  not  claim  aa  theirs." 

Some,  however,  translate  Trea-orav  draughts,  called 
y  the  Romans  "latrunculi." 

In  Smith's  'Dictionary  of  Antiquities,'  s.v. 
'  Talus,"  is  a  woodcut  representing  a  female  play- 
ng  at  this  game,  said  to  be  "  from  a  painting  by 
Alexander  of  Athens  found  at  Resina."  The  article 
mentions  that  "  both  real  hucklebones  have  been 
found  in  Greek  and  Roman  tombs,  and  sometimes 
imitated  in  ivory,  bronze,  glass,  and  agate,"  proving 
its  popularity.  To  play  at  this  game  was  some- 
times called  irevTa\idi£civ,  because  five  bones  or 
other  objects  of  a  similar  kind  were  employed 
('  Pollux,'  I.e.),  and  this  number  is  retained  among 
ourselves.  JOHN  PICKFOBD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

RADICAL  REFORMERS  (8th  S.  iv.  226,  337).— At 
the  first  reference  MR.  E.  WALFORD  has  a  quota- 
tion  for    "Radical  reformers"    from    'Ivanhoe' 
(1819),  with  the  remark  that  he  did  not  imagine 
that  it  was  in  use  so  far  back  as  the  Regency.    At 
7th  S.  v.  228  Mr.  WALFORD  previously  asks,  " 
there  any  known  example  of  this  term  earlier  than 
1819?"    To  this  there  were  various  replies, 
showed  at  p.  296  that  Mr.  E.  Lenthal  Swifte  claims 
twice  to  have  written  *  The  White  Hat '  in  or  about 
the  year  1816  or  1817,  in  which,  inter  alia  of  t 
same  character,  there  are  the  lines : — 
Reform  like  this  we  Radicals  choose, 
Who  have  something  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lo§e. 

At  the  same  place  W.  C.  B.  cites  from  '  All  the 
Talents,'  by  Polypus  (E.  S.  Barrett)  :— 

Or  at  the  Club,  with  wine  and  anger  warm, 

Tip  off  a  glass  to  Radical  Reform. 
So  MR.  W.  M.  HARRIS  refers  to  the  Anti-Jacobin, 
No.  4,  December  4,  1797,  where  Erskine  is  made 
to  say  he  was  "  convinced  of  the  necessity  o 
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Swifte's  statements  as  to  the  year  of  publication, 
1816.     The  other  is  at  4th  S.  viii.  251.     At  5th  S. 
1  iii.  65  the  political  use  of  the  term  "  Radical  "  is 
shown  to  have  been  known  temp.  Charles  II. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 


thorough  and  radical  reform";  and  to  another  use  tingle.    One  baa  to  bear  in  mind  that  war  is  not  made 

of  it  in  No.  12,  January  29,  1798,  where  the  Duke  ".Ith  ro»e  ^aves,  except  in  the  mimic  battles  of  the 

Of  Norfolk,  on  Fox's  birthday,  proposes  the  toast  of  ^hYcronearedadsVTheWtorturea  *nfl7ctedeonth< 

"Radical  Reform";  while  MR.  J.  DIXON  shows  to  make  them  re'veai  the  hiding  places  of  their  treasures, 

four  other  instances  of  it  in  later  numbers  of  the  and  the  like,  are  shocking.    Aa  a  proof  of  the  odds  that 

Anti-  Jacobin  for  the  same  year.     At  7th  S.  vi.  137  were  faced  take  the  battle  near  Panama,  April  '/3, 1680, 

G  F.  R.  B.  refers  to  a  letter  of  Thomas  Hardy  in  see  pp.  304-7.  The  pirates  engaged  in  the  fight  were  sixty 

,__„        ,  .  .     .                  ,      »  .v     __„_  1 700    v.««.  «!,««  I  eiirht  in  number:  thirtv-six  were  in  canoea  "in  a  verv 

1799,  wnicn,  in  respect  01  tne  year  i/y^j,  nas  men- 

tion  of  "  obtaining  by  all  legal  and  constitutional  i  The  taek  they  had  to  accomplish  was  to  attack'  the  Arma- 
means  a  Radical  Reform  m  the  Commons  House  dilla,  or  little  fleet,  consisting  of  five  great  ships  and  three 
of  Parliament."  pretty  big  barks,  sent  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  them. 

'The  White  Hat/  1819,  may  be  seen  at  length  The  Spaniards,  two  hundred  and  sixty  in  number, includ- 
vr  JP,  c\  t  ird  ci  •_  AIR  ...jfU  rt«a  nf  TUT.  v  T  m8  ''  f°ur  score  and  six  Biscayners,  who  have  the  repute 
N.  &  U.,  3  b.  x.  4db,  wi  of  Mr.  1!,.  L.  |  Qf  being  the  be8fc  mariner8  and  a,go  the  begt  8oldieM 

among  the  Spaniards,"  were  under  the  command  of  Don 
Jacinto  de  Barahona,  the  high  admiral  of  those  seas.  Par- 
ticulars of  this  unequal  fight  cannot  be  supplied,  though 
it  is  invigorating  reading.  Before  the  fight,  which  began 
about  sunrise  and  ended  at  noon,  waa  over  the  admiral 
was  killed,  and  hia  men,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  inca- 
pacitated, yielded  to  the  boarders,  headed  by  Capt. 
Harris,  himself  shot  through  both  legs,  who  shortly  after 
died  of  hia  wound.  Capt.  Peralta's  ship  was  boarded  and 
captured,  the  remaining  vessels  all  yielding  or  taking  to 
flight.  Eighteen  pirates  in  all  were  killed  and  twenty 
wounded,  while  on  the  Spanish  admiral's  ship  but 
twenty-five  were  able  to  bear  arms.  Capt.  Peralta,  one 
of  the  captives,  while  prisoner,  "  would  often  break  out 

thine  on^vhich  the  bibliophile  and" the  lover  of  adventure 

are  to  be  congratulated.    The  name  of  Esquemeling  does  I  men  we™  'ne  vananww  men  in  ine  wnoie  wona  wno 
not  appear  in  dictionaries  of  biography,  nor  ia  it  elay  to    designed  a  waya  to  fight  open  whilst  all  other  nations 
,  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  hia  personal  adventures,  con-    invented  all  the  ways  imaginable  to  barricade  themselves 
which  he  £  discreetly    and    naturally  silent.    and.  fi8ht.  a?  clo«e  a8,thev  could.'"    Huge  profits  were 
Explorers    of    book    catalogues    will    find    hia    works  I  made>  which  a  few  day.8- of 
1  ordinarily  under  the  head  "  America,"  with  a  somewhat 
startling  number  of  guineas  as  their  price.    Esquemeling 
,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Dutchman.    Hia  history,  the 
early  portions  of  which  appeared  in  1676,  waa  at  least 
written  in  Dutch,  from  which  language  it  was  translated 
into  English  in  1684.     All  editions  of  the  book  have 
become  uncommon,  and  the  whole  of  the  four  parts  are 
lonly   obtained  with   extreme  difficulty.     The  present 
(reprint,  which  reproduces  in  facsimile  all  the  quaint 


The  Buccaneers  of  America.     By  John  Esquemeling. 

(Sonnenschein ) 

1 A  REPRiNTof  thestrikinghistoryof  the atrocitiea-he  calls 

them  tragedies-in  which  John  Esquemeling  took  part  is  a    ?    >*  capivee,  wi     prisoner •      wou     oen    rea    pu 
ih  the  bibliohile  and  the  love?  of  adventure    «»  admiration  of  our  valour,  and  say    Surely  we  Engluh- 

men  we™  'he  valiantest  men  in  the  whole  world  who 


in  a  sea  port  saw 
dissipated,  and  a  new  raid  waa  then  necessary. 


Brighton  and  its  Coaches :  a  History  of  the  London  and 
Brighton  Road.  By  W.  C.  A.  Blew,  M.A.  (Nimmo.) 
NOT  without  a  sigh  does  the  veteran  who  baa  been  lifted 
off  a  stage  coach  when  too  frozen  to  descend  without 
assistance  find  experiences  that  scarcely  seem  remote 
treated  as  things  of  antiquarian  interest.  Coach  travelling 
has,  however,  practically  changed  from  a  necessity  into 

po'rtraits,  plates,  and  maps  of  the  original,  renders  the  I  a  luxury.    Nothing  can  prove  this  more  clearly  than  the 

jwork  for  the  first  time  accessible  to  the  general  reader,    fact  that  when  travelling  by  coach  was  for  the  middle 

by  whom  it  will  be  studied  with  interest  and  a  modified  ' 

form  of  delight.    Scoundrels  uglier  looking  than  the 

lleadera  of  the  buccaneers  are  not  easily  to  be  found — 

jmen  more  intrepid,  more  heroical,  and  more  cruel  are 

(scarcely  to  be  conceived.     It  ia  long  subsequent  to  the 

period  of    Drake  and    Hawkins  that  the    adventures 

depicted  took  place.     Esquemeling  set  sail  from  Havre 

de  Grace  on  May  2,  1666.    After  mentioning  this  initial 


fact  he  is  very  sparing  of  dates.  Practically  a  decade  — 
667  to  1677—  is  covered  by  the  early  portions.  This  period 
ncludes  the  career  of  many  eminent  buccaneers,  the  prin- 


ipal  being  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  appointed  by  Charles  II.    wanting  for  the  entertaining  book  he  has  written,  a  book 


Governor  of  Jamaica.  The  deeds  of  these  men  constituted 
form  of  private  warfare  against  Spain,  for  which  the 


classes  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  not  of  pleasure,  an 
outside  seat  was  less  costly,  sometimes  by  one  half,  than 
an  inside.  Now,  when  travelling  in  thia  fashion  is  wholly 
for  pleasure,  outside  seats  are  in  demand,  and  inside 
seats  are  ordinarily  at  a  discount.  An  enthusiast  in  all 
that  concerns  stage  coaches,  Mr.  Blew  admits  certain 
drawbacks  from  an  ideal  method  of  progression.  His 
book  ia  very  largely  made  up  of  "spills"  and  other 
similar  misadventures,  and  some  of  the  "  whips  "  whose 
proceedings  he  chronicles  were  anything  rather  than  the 
Gahhads  they  have  been  depicted.  Matter  has  not  been 


that  is  a  delightful  companion  to  the  account  of  driving 
by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  others  included  in  the 

absurd  pretei.sions  in  America  of  the  Spanish  Government  I  well-known  and  popular  "Badminton"  aeries.    From 
wad  the  cruelties  practised  upon  Englishmen  by  the  Inqui-  |  the  Sussex  newspapers  he  baa  obtained  particulars  con- 
dition afford  the  only  palliation.    It  is  easy  to  conceive 
the  fury  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  who  found  hia  vessels 


seized,  hia  troops  defeated,  his  towns  pillaged  and  put 
to  ransom,  and  the  warships  he  sent  to  check  these 
sxcesses  captured  and  burnt.  The  Spanish  soldiera, 
Moreover,  learned  to  regard  the  buccaneers  as  demons 
ther  than  men,  so  daring  were  their  exploits  and  BO 


corning  the  gradual  growth  and  development  of  coaching 
as  a  business,  its  extinction,  and  its  revival  as  a  fashion- 
able amusement.  So  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Blew's  ia  the 
only  existing  attempt  to  deal  with  a  coaching  road  as  a 
whole,  and  supply  a  continuous  history  of  it.  So  bad 
were  originally  the  Sussex  roads,  that  when  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  essayed,  in  1703,  to  visit  the  Duke  of  Somer- 


arvellous  the  odds  they  unhesitatingly  challenged.    To  I  set  at  Petworth,  hia  coach  waa  a  dozen  times  upset,  and 
ad  of  these  deeds  is  to  make  an  Englishman's  blood    at  length  reached  its  destination  supported  on  each  aide 
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by  stalwart  Sussex  labourers.  Very  different  were  they 
from  the  pleasant  sheltered  paths,  level  almost  as  a 
bowling-green,  along  which  a  few  teams  still  trot,  but 
which  are  now  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the  cyclist. 
Not  long,  haply,  and  a  winged  generation  may  leave  both 
road  and  rail,  and  some  future  Mr.  Blew  may  enlighten 
our  descendants  as  to  the  quaint  objects  their  ancestors 
presented  when  dragged  in  boxes  by  a  huge  screaming, 
puffing  tea-kettle,  or  when  whirring  along  on  wheels, 
with  bent  shoulders  and  craning  neck,  blind  to  all  the 
beauty  around  them,  and  bent  only  on  making  a  record. 
At  present  we  have  to  deal  only  with  coaching  and  its 
latest  historian.  The  editor  of  Vyner's  '  Notitia  Dra- 
matica '  and  Eadclyffe's  *  Noble  Science  of  Foxhunting,' 
Mr.  Blew  is  well  equipped  for  the  labour  he  has  under- 
taken. His  book  is  animated  and,  we  doubt  not,  accu- 
rate. A  delightful  feature  in  it— a  feature,  moreover, 
that  will  commend  it  to  the  book-lover  and  to  many  who 
are  the  furthest  possible  from  book-lovers—consists  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  original  water-colour  designs  of  J. 
and  G.  Temple.  These,  twenty  in  number,  are  carefully 
-coloured  by  hand,  and  are  equally  vigorous  and  beautiful. 
Besides  presenting  spots  of  rural  interest — as  Cuckfield, 
Reigate,  Hand  Cross,  Crawley,and  the  like — they  exhibit 
some  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  travelling 
by  coach,  interiors  of  old  stables,  and  types  of  the 
strange,  quaint  beings  always  to  be  found  where  horses 
are  numerous.  The  book  is  got  up  in  Mr.  Nimmo's  best 
style,  and  over  a  certain  large  class  of  readers  will 
exercise  irresistible  fascination. 

Slang  and  Us  Analogues,  Past  and  Present.  By  John 
S.  Farmer  and  W.  E.  Henley.  Vol.  III.  (Privately 
printed.) 

WE  have  to  congratulate  the  editors  of  the  'Slang 
Dictionary '  upon  the  resumption  of  their  labours.  Not 
wasted  has  been  the  time  during  which  the  work  appeared 
to  have  slept.  Difficulties  and  complications  of  all 
kinds  hampered  Mr.  Farmer,  at  first  the  only  worker  in 
the  field.  Since  then  he  has  secured  a  brilliant  and 
admirably  efficient  ally  in  Mr.  Henley.  Their  joint 
labours  have  been  severely  taxed,  but  at  last,  we  are 
told,  the  chief  obstacles  have  been  surmounted,  and  the 
entire  publication  will  shortly  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
subscribers.  For  this  the  editors  render  themselves 
jointly  and  severally  responsible.  Mr.  Henley's  services 
began  with  vol.  ii.,  a  new  title-page  to  which  is  at  the 
call  of  any  subscriber.  When  the  whole  of  the  volumes 
have  appeared  a  revised  version  of  vol.  i.,  uniform  in  all 
respects  with  the  remainder,  will  be  supplied  free  of 
charge.  On  the  importance  of  this  work  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  great  dictionaries  in  existence  or  in  preparation 
we  have  already  dwelt.  Familiar  enough  to  most  of 
our  readers  is  much  of  the  matter,  the  signification  and 
derivation  of  very  many  of  the  words  having  been 
threshed  out  in  Notes  and  Queries,  references  to  which 
are,  of  course,  of  constant  occurrence.  Other  portions 
will  be  wholly  new,  some  portions  of  folk-speech  having 
a  crudity  only  to  be  tolerated  in  works  of  special  and 
limited  circulation.  Marvellous  energy  and  industry  have 
been  shown  in  the  compilation  of  the  present  volume, 
the  contents  of  which  extend  from  "Flabbergast"  to 
"  Hyps  or  Hypo=blue  devils."  How  wide  is  the  range  of 
reading  covered  is  shown  by  a  few  instances.  Thirteen 
illustrations  of  "  Hunks,  a  miser,"  extend  from  Dekker 
('  Satiromastix ')  to  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  and  include 
passages  from  Campion,  Rochester,  Wycherley,  Dickens, 
and  Anthony  Trollope.  We  could  supply  one  or  two 
instances  of  certain  words  earlier  than  those  advanced, 
as  of  "  Galimaufrey=a  medley,"  from  More's  '  Utopia.' 
"  Hugger  mugger,  in  secret,"  is  used  by  Sir  John  Har- 
ington  in  his  translations  of  Ariosto,  but  the  instance 


advanced  from  Stapleton  is  earlier  in  form  and  date. 
Mr.  Henley's  co-operation  is  all-important  to  the  work. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  administering  recognition' 
that  Mr.  Farmer's  were  the  inception  and  the  beginning 
of  a  work  the  dimensions  of  which  might  have  dismayed 
the  most  industrious  while  its  dangers  might  have 
appalled  the  most  bold.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  work  is  once  more  in  trim. 

The  Tragedies  of  Sophocles.     Translated  into  English 

Prose  by  Edward  F.  Coleridge,  B.A.  (Bell  &  Sons.) 
MR.  COLERIDGE'S  prose  translation  of  Sophocles  from  the 
text  of  Jebb  is  intended  to  replace  that  hitherto  included 
in  "  Bohn's  Classical  Library."  It  is  a  very  conscientious 
and  capable  piece  of  work,  answering  all  purposes  of  a 
"  crib  "  and  likely  to  be  of  general  utility.  The  analyses 
of  the  plays  are  excellent  and  the  translation  of  the 
choruses  all  that  can  be  desired.  In  one  case  only,  in 
the  introduction  to  '  Philoctetes,'  do  we  find  an  erro- 
neous reference. 

THE  Harleian  Society  is  now  issuing  to  its  members 
two  volumes  containing  the  Hampshire  Allegations  for 
Marriage  Licences  which  were  granted  by  the  Bishops  i 
of  Winchester  between  1689  and  1837,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  W.  J.  C.  Moons,  F.S.A.,  a  work  of  great 
value  and  interest  to  the  genealogist.  The  same  society 
is  also  issuing  to  the  members  belonging  to  the  Register 
Section  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  volume,  contain- 
ing the  'Registers  and  Monumental  Inscriptions  at 
Charterhouse  Chapel,'  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Collins, 
formerly  resident  medical  officer  of  the  Charterhouse. 


to 

We  mutt  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notice*: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER  ("  One- Volume  Edition  of  Shak- 
speare"). — We  do  not  know  that  you  mention.  We  were  ' 
accustomed  at  one  time  to  use  Moxon's  edition,  uniform 
with  the  old  dramatists,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  &c. 
The  Oxford  Shakespeare,  edited  by  W.  J.  Craig,  M.A..J 
and  published  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  is  a  handsome,  J 
handy,  legible,  and  trustworthy  edition.  We  speak  of; 
the  India  paper  edition. 

ITALIA  ("Translations  of  the  '^Eneid'").—  English, 
Oonington ;  French,  Delille;  German,  Voss;  Spanish, 
Velasco.  We  know  of  no  Portuguese  translation. 

R.  W.  ("  Secretary  of  Dr.  Johnson  Club  ").— We  know 
of  no  such  club. 

C.  E.  GILDERSOME-DICKINSON.— Please  send. 

INQUIRER  («  Galilee  ").— See  7<h  S.  ix.  268,  436. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The  J 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and| 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  EARLDOM  OF  CROMARTIE. 
The  recent  death  of  the  Earl  of  Cromartie  without 
male  issue  has  given  rise  to  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  present  state  of  his  peerage  honours. 
The  Times,  the  Daily  News,  and  the  Graphic  all 
assert  that  the  earldom  has  become  extinct,  the 
•Standard  states  that  it  has  fallen  into  abeyance,  the 
\Hlustrated  London  News  that  it  "  disappears  from 
the  peerage,"  and  yet  another  paper  that  it  passes 
to  the  elder  of  the  two  daughters  of  the  late  earl. 
It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  doubt  should  exist 
as  to  the  devolution  of  a  peerage  created  so 
recently  as  1861.  The  somewhat  peculiar  terms 
{of  the  patent  of  creation  will  explain  the  reason 
for  this  uncertainty.  According  to  the  letters 
batent— as  fully  set  forth  in  G.  E.  C.'s  *  Complete 
[Peerage* — the  late  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  on 
pet.  21,  1861,  was  created  Baroness  Macleod, 
(Baroness  Castlehaven,  Viscountess  Tarbat,  and 
Countess  of  Cromartie,  for  life,  with  remainder  of 
ithe  said  dignities  to  Francis,  her  second  son  (the 
late  earl),  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  re- 
mainder to  each  other  of  the  younger  sons  in  like 
manner,  remainder  to  the  said  Francis  and  the  heirs 
bf  his  body,  remainder  to  each  other  the  younger 
sons  in  like  manner,  remainder  to  her  daughter 
jFlorence  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  remainder  to 
leach  other  of  th  younger  daughters  in  like 
jmanner  in  priority  ot  birti..  From  this  unusual 


series  of  remainderships  it  is  evident  that  the  Cro- 
martie titles,  whatever  their  present  actual  con- 
dition, are  a  very  long  way  from  becoming  extinct, 
and  that  so  long  as  descendants,  either  male  or 
female,  exist  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
other  than  the  issue  of  her  eldest  son  (the  present 
Duke)  their  continuance  is  secured. 

So  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  somewhat 
involved  terms  of  the  patent,  the  destination  of  the 
earldom  and  minor  honours  is  as  follows  :  (1)  To 
Francis,  the  late  earl,  and  his  male  issue  ;  (2)  to 
his  younger  brothers  (if  any)  and  their  male  issue; 
(3)  to  the  heirs  general,  i.  e.,  female  issue  of 
Francis,  the  late  earl ;  (4)  to  the  female  issue  of 
his  younger  brothers ;  (5)  to  the  sisters  of  the 
late  earl  in  succession  and  their  issue,  both  male 
and  female.  The  late  earl  left  daughters  only. 
This  disposes  of  remaindership  No.  1.  He  had 
no  younger  brothers.  This  extinguishes  remain- 
derships Nos.  2  and  4 ;  but  remainderships  Nos.  3 
and  5  continue.  The  daughters  of  the  late  earl, 
as  "  the  heirs  of  his  body/'  certainly  seem  to  be 
entitled  to  bis  honours  ;  but  unless  the  words  "  in 
priority  of  birth  "  are  held  to  apply  to  them  as 
well  as  to  other  remainder  heirs  there  appears  to 
be  no  clause  in  the  patent  intimating  which  of  the 
daughters  is  to  inherit.  The  probability  seems  to 
be  that  the  Cromartie  titles  have  actually,  as  the 
Standard  rightly  describes,  fallen  into  abeyance, 
i.  e.,  are  the  property  of  the  two  sisters  and  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Crown  to  adjudge  to  whichever 
of  the  two  ladies  it  pleases.  This  condition  of 
things,  while  common  enough  in  the  case  of 
baronies  in  fee,  as  applying  to  an  English  earldom 
is  probably  unique.  If  a  precedent  is  to  be  found 
at  all  in  the  annals  of  the  English  peerage,  it 
must  be  sought  for  very  far  back  indeed. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  addition  to  the 
curious  remainderships,  the  Cromartie  patent  con- 
tains a  still  more  singular  shifting  clause,  which 
provides  that  in  the  event  of  any  future  Earl  of 
Cromartie  becoming  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the 
Cromartie  honours  should  at  once  pass  to  the  next 
remainder  heir.  It  is  not  now  possible  for  this  clause 
to  come  into  force;  but  had  such  a  contingency 
arisen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  face 
of  the  decision  in  the  Buckhurst  Peerage  case,  it 
would  never  have  been  allowed  to  operate. 

W.  D.  PINK. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 


SIR  WILLIAM  BURY,  KNT. 
According  to  promise  (ante,  p.  36)  I  am  no* 
able  to  furnish  particulars  of  this  personage.  He 
was  only  son  of  William  Bury,  of  the  Friars,  in 
Grant  ham,  co.  Lincoln,  gent.,  by  Emma,  his  wife, 
youngest  daughter  of  John  Dryden,  of  Canons 
Aehby,  Esq.,  and  Elizabeth  (nee  Cope).  Baptized 
at  Grantham,  June  3,  1605,  "aged  12  years  and 
not  more  "  at  the  death  of  his  father,  March  28, 
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1617  (LP.M.  15  Jac.)  ;  married  at  Grantham, 
April  13,  1629,  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Plomer,  of  Bad  well,  co.  Hert.,  and  Hill,  co.  Bed., 
Knt.  (she  was  bora  ante  1616).  Entered  at  Gray's 
Inn,  May  18,  1631  ;  found  guilty  of  high  treason 
for  taking  up  arms  against  the  king,  April  21, 1643 ; 
the  same  year  had  been  appointed  to  collect  sub- 
sidy from  co.  Lincoln  ;  named  in  despatches  of  the 
committee  of  both  kingdoms  1644-5  ;  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  Belvoir  Castle, 
June,  1649  ;  returned  Member  for  Grantham  in 
Cromwell's  Second  Parliament  (called  July  27, 
1654) ;  and  the  same  year  a  colonel  in  the  Hound- 
head  Army  ;  one  of  the  Trade  Committee,  Nov.  1, 
1655 ;  appointed  a  Commissioner  for  Ireland, 
Aug.  1,  1656;  knighted  at  Dublin  Castle,  July  21, 
1658 ;  reknighted,  Jan.  26,  1660/1  ;  married, 
secondly,  circa  1650,  Jane,  daughter  and  coheir  of 
George  Ellis,  of  Wyham-on-the-Hill,  co.  Lincoln, 
gent.,  who  survived  him  and  was  buried  in  Blank- 
ney  Church,  April  22,  1677.  Sir  William  chiefly 
resided  at  Cistersia  Place,  alias  the  Friars,  in 
Grantham,  until  sent  to  Ireland,  and  on  his  return 
took  up  his  abode  at  Linwood  Grange,  in  Blankney, 
and  here  he  died ;  buried  in  Blankney  Church, 
July  20,  1669.  By  will  dated  Feb.  8,  1668/9, 
proved  Nov.  10,  1669  (P.C.C.  135,  Cope),  he  be- 
queathed certain  bonds  to  his  eldest  son,  William, 
mentioned  his  "cousin,  William  Ellis,  Esq.,  of 
Gray's  Inn,"  John  Ascomb  (probably  already  his 
son-in-law),  his  youngest  daughter,  Elizabeth  Bury, 
and  appointed  his  youngest  son,  Thomas  Bury, 
sole  executor.  Besides  a  number  of  children  who 
died  in  infancy,  he  had  issue  by  his  first  wife  two 
sons  and  three  daughters,  viz. : — 

1.  William    Bury,    who    succeeded    to    the 
Grantham  property  and  died  1678,  was  a  barrister 
of  Gray's  Inn,  but  never  a  knight,  although  so 
styled  upon  the  monument  at  Grantham.  The  same 
record  states  that  he  married  "  Dorothy,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Docwra,  of  Putteridge,"  bub  the  name 
of  her  father  was  Periam  Docwra.  William  Bury's 
last  male  descendant  died  1707. 

2.  John   Bury,   of   Hacketstown,  co.    Carlow 
(though  ?  in  what  capacity),  ancestor  of  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Bury,  Rector  of  Pimperne,  co.   Dorset,  late 
representative  of  the  family,  died,  leaving  issue, 
1886,  and  of  four  "clerk?,"  whose  records  may  be 
seen  in  Crockford  for  1893. 

3.  Emma  Bury,  wife  of  her  first  cousin,  William 
Rokeby,  of  Skellow,  co.  York,  Esq. 

4.  Mary  Bury,  wife  of  John  Ascham,  of  Terring- 
ton  St.  Clement,  co.  Norfolk,  gent. 

5.  Elizabeth  Bury,  unmarried  in  Feb.,  1668/9. 
By  his  second  marriage  he  had  two  son?,  viz., — 
1.   Gilbert   Bury,  who  inherited  the  Linwood 

estate,  entered  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  married  at  eighteen  a  lady  then  but 
sixteen,  and  by  her  was  ancestor  of  the  Burys  of 
Linwood,  extinct  in  the  male  line  1799. 


•2.  Sir  Thomas  Bury,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  died  unmarried,  1722  (vide  8th  S.  i. 
165  and  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  '). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  I  have 
the  biography  of  Sir  William  fairly  complete,  and 
as  many  of  the  facts  are  now  printed  for  the  first 
time,  it  should  prove  of  interest  and  serve  to- 
correct  sundry  erroneous  statements  that  have 
taken  root. 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  I  may  be  permitted  to 
point  out  that  Sir  William  was  not  yet  knighted 
at  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  or  at  the  date  of  the 
latter's  entry  at  Gray's  Inn,  although  it  would  so- 
appear  from  the  registers  of  that  society  as  printed 
by  Mr.  Foster.  Le  Neve,  too,  is  in  error  in  sup- 
posing Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas  Rokeby,  to  have- 
been  daughter  of  Robert  Bury,  and  although 
almost  every  genealogist  has  followed  him  blind- 
fold,  there  is  proof  that  she  was  sister  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam. Lastly,  the  pedigrees  of  this  family  given, 
the  *  Visitations  of  Rutland  and  Leicester,'  as 


m 


printed  by  the  Harleian  Society,  are,  in  fact,  just 
one  generation  out  in  making  Gilbert  Bury,  of 
Easton  (not  Eaton),  a  son  of  William  and  Edith, 
for  the  former  and  Robert  were  both  older  than 
William.  Verily,  after  all,  contemporary  records 
cum  grano,  and  I  have  enough  authorities  for  my 
statements  to  fill  half  a  page ;  but  ne  quid  nimis 
— even  in  Bury  of  Grantham  ! 

C.   E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSOS. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 


EDWARD  FITZGERALD :  MONUMENTAL  INSCRIP 
TIONS  IN  BOULGE  CHURCH  AND  CHURCH- 
YARD, SUFFOLK. 

On  Saturday,  October  7,  1893,  certain  memben 
of  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club,  together  with  othei 
admirers  of  Edward  Fitzgerald,  visited  Boulge 
churchyard,  near  Wood  bridge,  Suffolk,  and  planted 
at  the  head  of  the  poet's  grave  two  small  bushes  ol 
the  "Persian  Poet  Rose."  Various  accounts  ol 
this  proceeding  appeared  in  the  leading  news  j 
papers.  In  the  East  Anglian  Daily  Times  o 


Monday,  October  9,  a  column  and  a  half  wen 
devoted  to  "Poet-Pilgrims  in  Suffolk.  Ed  ware 
Fitzgerald  and  Omar  Khayyam.  A  roraantii 
memorial."  The  same  local  paper,  on  Friday 
October  6,  contained  a  brief  account  of  the  in 


tended  ceremony,  entitled,  "  A  Unique  Function  ii 
Suffolk."     The  following  inscriptions  were  copiec 
immediately  after  the  ceremony  had  taken  place 
whilst  the  gardener  from  the  Hall  was  enclosing 
the  rose  bushes  in  their  wire  cage,  and  whilst  cer 
tain  of  the  villagers  were  expressing  their  amaze  j 
ment  at,  and  exercising  their  wits  upon,  this  extra 
ordinary  freak  (as  it  seemed  to  them)  of  Englisl 
men  of  letters  run  mad.     The  inscription  on  th 
plate  commemorating   this  ceremony  was  not, 
think,  printed  in  any  one  of  the  newspapers. 
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(a.)  In  the  churchyard. 

1.  The  poet  is  buried  near  the  western  border 
of    the  churchyard,   near  the  west  tower  of   the 

,  church.  His  monument  consists  of  a  "  decreasing 
stone  "  of  red  granite,  resting  on  a  slab  of  stone, 
and  surmounted  by  a  red  granite  recumbent  cross 
of  beautiful  design.  Like  Wordsworth's  grave  at 
Grasmere,  it  is  overshadowed  by  a  churchyard- 
loving  yew,  the  "  sullen  tree  "  of  '  In  Memoriam.' 
The  letters  of  the  inscription  are  of  lead.  On  the 
south  side,  "Edward  Fitz- Gerald,  born  31gt  March, 
1S09,  died  14th  June,  1883."  On  the  north  side, 

1  "  It  is  He  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  our- 

i  selves." 

2.  At  the  head  of  this  monument  are  the  two 
U  rose  bushes  in  their  wire  cage,  on  the  east  side  of 

I  which  hangs  a  metal  plate  inscribed  as  follows  : — 

"  This  rose  tree,  raised  in  Kew  |  Gardens  from  seed 

brought  by  I  William   Simpson,    artist-traveller,  |  from 

the  grave  of  Omar  Kh»yya"m,  |  at  Naishapiir,  was  planted 

by  a  few  |  admirers  of  Edward  FitzGeraU  |  in  the  name 

.  of  the  Omar  Khayyam  |  Club,  7th  October,  1893." 

3.  To  the  south  of  the  poet's  grave  is  the  burial- 
!  place  of  the  Fitzgerald  family — a  mausoleum  of 
!  somewhat  elaborate  architecture,  having  over  the 
i  -entrance   doorway   the   following   words :    "  Lord 
;  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 

(6.)  In  the  church. 

In  the  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  nave 
i  aisle  (the  east  wall  of  this  chapel  is  in  a  straight 
||  line  with   the  step  which  divides  chancel  from 
nave) : — 

4.  Tablet  on  the  east  wall.     The  three  inscrip- 
•  tions  are  in  three  compartments,  parallel  with  one 

i  '  another,  rxnd  are  protected  with  panes  of  glass  : — 
"  To  |  the  memory  |  of  |  John  Fitz-Gerald,  |  eldest  son 
l|«f  |  John  Purcell,  E-qreM.D.  |  Richmond  Hill,  Dublin,  | 
I  and  of  Eleanor,  |  eldest  daughter  of  |  John  Fitz-GeralJ, 
|  Etq">  |  of   the   Little  Island,  |  c<>   Waterford.  I  Born  in 
I  Dublin  Decr  25"'  1775.  |  He  was  M.P.  for  Seaford,  | 
I  flMMx,  and  Lieut.  Col.  of  |  the  East  Suffolk  |  2nd  Corps  of 
Volunteers.  |  He  departed  this  life  |  in  London  March 
18th  1852,  |  aged  76  years.  |  Buried  at  Boulge." 

"Sacred  |  to  the  memory  of  |  Mary    Frances    Fitz- 
I    Gerald,  |  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Fitz-Gerald, 

I  l&q'-e  |  of  Boul«e  Hall,  Suffolk,  Pendleton,  Lancashire,  | 

I  Gayton,  Staffordshire,  |  and  of  the  Little  Island,  c°  Water- 

II  ford,  Ireland:  I  she  also  inherited  the  estate  and  manor 
I   of  |  Xaseby,  Northamptonshire.  |  Born  June  19th  1779, 
I   married  in  1801  her  first  couein  |  John  Purcell,  Esqre  of 
I   c°    Wexford,    Ireland.  |  She    had  three  sons  and   five 
1    daughters.  |  She  departed  this  life  on  the  30th  Jan?  1855, 

I  in  her  76th  year.  |  This  tablet  is  erected  by  an  affec- 
tionate son  |  who  has  also  as  a  memorial  of  respect  and 
lo-ve  to  |  his  mother  restored  and  enlarged  this  church  I 
A.I).  1657." 

"To  |  the  memory  |  of  |  Frances,  |  eldest  daughter  of 

!  John  :m<l  |  M  try  Frances  Fitz-Gerald.  |  of  Boulge 
Hall;  |  born  May  15th  1802  |  at  Bredfield  House,  | 
Suffolk,  |  departed  tlii*  life  |  in  London  June  19th  1820, 

I  aged  18  years.  |  Sl.e  was  buried  at  |  Sf   Pancras  Old 
Church,  |  London.  |  '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  | 
>  >hull  see  God.'    Matt.  5.  8." 

Beneath  the  second  of  these  three  inscriptions  is 


shield,  Argent,  a  saltier  gules,  in  middle  chief 
point  on  a  crescent  sable  a  mullet  or  for  difference  ; 
in  pretence,  Argent,  a  saltier  gules,  in  middle  chief 
point  on  a  crescent  sable  a  mullet  or  for  difference. 
Motto,  "  Crom  a  boo." 

5.  The  only  window  in  this  chapel  is  on  the 
south  side.     It  is  filled  in  with  coloured  glass, 
containing  this  shield,  Argent,  a  saltier  gules,  in 
middle  chief  point  on  a  crescent  sable  a  martlet  or 
for  difference ;  in  pretence,  Argent,  a  saltier  gules. 

6.  Tablet  on  the  south  wall  :— 

"  To  |  the  memory  |  of  |  John  Fitz-Gerald,  Esq™  |  of 
the  Little  Island,  |  c°  Waterford,  Ireland  :  |  born  October 
12th  1760,  |  married  in  1779.  Mary,  |  only  daughter  of  j 
Keane  Fitz-Gerald,  Esqre  j  He  departed  this  life  |  at  his 
residence  in  London,  |  September  1818  :  1  he  wai  buried 
at  Old  S*  Pancras.  |  London." 

In  the  south  nave  aisle  :— 

7.  Tablet  on  the  south  wall,— 

"  To  |  the  memory  |  of  |  Olivia  Mary  Frances,  j  the 
beloved  child  of  |  John  and  Augusta  Fitz-Gerald,  |  born 
at  Boulge  Hall,  |  August  28th  1834,  |  and  left  this  world 
j  on  February  4th  1838,  at  Dover,  |  aged  3  years  and  five 
months.  |  Buried  at  Buckland,  Dover.  |  '  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me.' " 

8.  Tablet  on  the  west  wall,— 

0  Augusta  Jane  Lisle,  |  the  beloved  wife  of  I  John 
Purcell  Fitzgerald,  Esq1*,  j  of  Castle  Irwell,  Pendleton, 
Lancashire,  |  and  of  Boulge  Hall,  Suffolk.  |  She  was  only 
dauahter  of  C.  March  Phillipps,  Esqre,  |  of  Garenden 
Park,  Hnd  Grace-Dieu  Manor,  Leicestershire.  |  She  was 
born  9th  of  December  1810,  |  and  died,  triumphant  over 
death,  30th  July  1837,  |  at  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.  |  To  the 
memory  of  her.  who,  while  on  earth,  |  bore  much  of  the 
image  of  the  heavenly ;  |  who,  in  her  whole  conduct, 
words,  and  spirit,  j  shone  with  those  gentle,  but  solid 
virtues,  |  that  marked  her  as  the  adoring  servant  I  of 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  |  the  Saviour  who  had  washed  her 
in  his  blood,  |  and  made  her  fit  for  the  inheritance  of  | 
the  saints  in  light.  |  And  to  the  endless  praise  and  glory 
of  him,  |  who  made  her  what  she  was,  |  this  tablet  is 
erected  by  her  husband." 

In  the  nave  : — 

9.  Three  arches  divide  the  nave  from  the  south 
nave  aisle  and  chapel.     Over  the  pillar  separating 
the  most  eastward  from  the  middle  arch  is  a  hatch- 
ment, Argent,  a  saltier  gules,  in  middle  chief  point 
a  crescent  of  the  last  for  difference  ;  in  pretence, 
Argent,  a  saltier  gules,  in  middle  chief  point  a 
crescent  of  the  last  for  difference. 

CHARLES  S.  PARTRIDGE. 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 


"  ELECTROCUTE  "  OR  "  ELECTROCUSS  "  ?— In  the 
spring  of  this  year  the  Daily  Chronicle  had,  in  its 
telegraphic  intelligence,  a  couple  of  paragraphs 
headed  4<  Electrocution."  I  do  not  now  remember 
whether  the  corresponding  verb  "electrocute  "  was 
given  as  well ;  I  rather  fancy  it  was.  I  sent  a  note 
of  remonstrance  to  the  editor,  which  was  not, 
however,  iuserted,  and  my  vanity  suggested  to  me 
as  a  reason  that  the  editor  has  been  offended  by 
a  note  from  my  pen  in  the  Times,  in  which  I  had 
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given  as  one  of  my  objections  to  the  London 
"program,"  that  it  left  "me"  out.  However, 
that  may  be,  I  have  just  come  across  a  copy  of  the 
note,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance. 

The  debt  that  the  English  language  owes  to 
America  is,  we  must  all  allow,  immense.  Ameri- 
cans have  found  Bacon  in  Shakespeare,  "  offense  " 
in  a  coffin,  and  indecency  in  the  legs  of  a  pia.no. 
We  have  adopted  the  interviewer  and  the  log- 
roller,  and  made  the  caucus  our  own.  On  each 
"  plank  "  of  every  social  and  political  "  platform," 
Americanese  "  bosses  the  show."  "  In  this  con- 
nexion," however,  as  a  humble  "Britisher,  I  cal- 
culate that  electrocution,  anyhow,  must  take  a 
back  seat.  Guess  I  '11  go  one  better," — electrocus- 
sion.  While  only  the  first  part  of  electrocution 
has  any  meaning,  unless  the  other  part  is  "  cute," 
electrocuss  is  perfectly  saturated  with  meaning. 
It  satisfies  the  "scientist"  and  the  "linguist," 
and  sounds  homely  and  familiar  to  the  simplest 
child  of  nature  "  raised  "  under  the  glorious  stars 
and  stripes.  J.  P.  OWEN. 

48,  Comeragh  Road,  West  Kensington. 

DELPHIN  CLASSICS. — In  Diderot's  'Encyclo- 
pe'die'  these  are  called  Dauphins  (A.D.  1754),  and 
the  expression  seems  at  first  to  have  been  used  in 
English  untranslated,  for  in  Rees's  '  Cyclopaedia ' 
(1819)  they  are  spoken  of  as  Dauphins  or  Delphins. 
The  earliest  place,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  which 
the  actual  expression  "  Delphin  Classics  "  occurs  is 
the  index  to  Nichols's  *  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,'  published  in  1813.  In  the 
place  (vol.  iii.  p.  720)  to  whieh  reference  is  there 
made,  they  are  said  to  have  been  printed  by  F.  A. 
Didot  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin,  eon  of  Lonis 
XVI.  Their  publication  commenced  in  1674, 
just  eighty  years  before  Louis  XVI.  was  born  ; 
but  this  error  can  hardly  be  simply  a  misprint  of 
XVI.  for  XIV.,  as  F.  A.  Didot  also  was  not  born 
when  the  Delphin  Classics  were  published.  Rees, 
by  the  way,  has  it  "  Louis  IV.,"  but  that  is  doubt- 
less a  misprint  for  XIV.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

SEAMEN'S  WAGES,  1771.— 

"  The  price  of  seamen's  wages  for  merchant  ships  is 
raised  to  three  pounds  per  month,  which  almost  puts  a 
stop  to  trade,  as  the  frieghts  are  so  low  that  the  mer- 
chants who  pay  seamen  that  price  must  be  considerable 
losers."— Gazetteer,  No.  13082,  Feb.  2, 1771. 

H.  H.  S. 

ENGLISH  NAVY. — We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Woo. 
Fraser  for  some  interesting  historic  facts  and 
sparkling  stories  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether,  in 
the  following  instance,  his  informant  may  not  have 
confounded  the  English  with  the  Russian  service. 
Sir  William  Fraser  writes  :— 

"  When  Napoleon  was  at  school  at  Brienne,  the  aon  of 
an  English  peer,  who  himself  became  Lord  Wenlock,  was  his 
schoolfellow.  One  day  the  little  Corsican  came  to  young 


Lawley  and  said,  '  Look  at  this.'  He  showed  him  a 
letter  written  in  remarkably  good  English.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  British  Admiralty,  and  requested  per- 
mission to  enter  our  navy.  The  young  Bonaparte  said", 
*  The  difficulty,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  my  religion.'  Lawley 
said  :  '  You  young  rapcttl,  I  don't  believe  that  you  have 
any  religion  at  all.'  Napoleon  replied  :  '  But  my  family 
have  ;  my  mother's  race,  the  Rymolini,  are  very  rigid;  I 
should  be  disinherited  if  I  showed  any  signs  of  becoming 
a  heretic.'  These  facts  I  had  from  one  who  had  very 
good  means  of  knowing.  He  told  me  that  Bonaparte'* 
letter  was  sent,  and  that  it  still  exists  in  the  archives  of 
the  Admiralty.  I  have  not  searched  for  it,  for  the  simple- 
reason  that  I  do  not  wish  so  good  a  story  to  become  pre- 
maturely public.  I  hope  that  some  one  who  has  access 
to  the  historical  documents  in  that  department  may  take 
the  trouble  to  find  it." 

When  I  saw  it  stated  lately  by  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  News  that 

"M.  Rambaud,  of  the  Sorbonne,  had  discovered  that 
Napoleon,  when  vegetating  in  a  subaltern  grade,  seriously 
thought  of  entering  the  Russian  service,  for  which 
Corsican  volunteers  were  being  enrolled," 

I  was  at  once  reminded  of  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
which  I  had  put  aside  with  a  quantity  of  old 
cuttings,  and  after  a  prolonged  search  it  turned 
up.  M.  Rambaud  distinctly  states  that  Napoleon 
"  even  sent  a  petition  to  the  Russian  General  Zoboreuskr 
to  induce  him  to  accept  his  services.  This  document  i» 
in  the  Russian  military  archives,  but  had  no  effect,, 
because  Napoleon  would  not  enter  the  Russian  army  as  a 
private  soldier.  Catherine  II.  had  forbidden  foreigners  to 
be  admitted  as  officers,  though  they  might  rise  from  the 
ranks." 

W.    J.    FlTZPATRICK. 

Dublin. 

KEATS  AND  THE  '  FORTNIGHTLY.'  —  In  ac 
article  on  some  letters  of  Keats  this  month 
Brawne  is  printed  "Browne."  Besides  Miss 
Brawne,  there  are  Brownes  and  Browns  who 
figure  in  connexion  with  Keats  ;  so  it  is  better  to 
note  that  "Browne"  for  Brawne  is  a  mist  ike. 

K.  A.  F. 

LUNCH  :  LUNCHEON. — The  following  passage 
occurs  in  Best's  *  Personal  and  Literary  Memorials/ 
1829,  p.  307:— 

"  The  word  lunch  is  adopted  in  that '  glass  of  fashion/ 
Almacks,  and  luncheon  is  avoided  as  unsuitable  to  the 
polished  society  there  exhibited." 

When  I  was  a  boy,  in  the  forties,  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  lunch,  but  was  sternly  corrected, 
being  told  that  luncheon  was  the  "genteel  "  word. 

COM.  EBOE. 

BARON  MUNCHAUSEN.  (See  7th  S.  xii.  445.)— 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Southey  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1812,  given  in  the  recently 
published  'Familiar  Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott/ 
is  of  interest  as  explaining  how  the  *  Surprising 
Adventures  and  Travels  of  Baron  Munchauaen' 
came  by  their  title  : — 

"  Of  Baron  Munchausen  I  can  tell  you  something. 
Some  years  ago  in  London  I  was  a  little  startled  at  hear- 
ing a  foreigner  ushered  under  this  title  into  a  musical 
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party.  As  this  naturally  led  to  inquiries  on  my  part,  I 
was  referred  to  the  gentleman  himself,  who  very  good- 
humouredly  told  me  he  was  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Baron  Munchausen,  who  was  a  Minister  under  Frederick 
of  Prussia.  It  seems  the  old  Baron  was  a  humourist, 
who  after  dinner,  especially  if  he  happened  to  have  any 

i  guests  who  were  likely  to  be  taken  in  by  his  marvels,  used 
to  amuse  himself  by  inventing  or  retailing  such  mar- 
vellous adventures  as  are  contained  in  the  volumes 
which  bear  his  name.  Ho  added,  his  uncle  was  in  other 
respects  a  sensible,  ver&cious  man,  and  that  his  adven- 
tures were  only  told  by  the  way  of  quizzing  or  amusing 
society.  A  starving  German  llteratus,  whose  name  I  have 
forgot,  who  knew  the  Baron  and  thought  he  had  been 

I  neglected  by  him,  compiled  the  book  in  revenge,  partly 
from  the  stories  of  the  Baron,  partly  from  other  sources, 
and  partly  from  his  mother  wit.  It  proved  a  good  hit  for 
the  bookseller,  as  the  Baron's  name  and  humour  were 
well  known,  and  by  degrees  made  its  way  into  other 

i  countries  as  a  book  of  entertainment." 

A.  F.  E. 

THE  LATE  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE.— It  will 
interest  some  of  your  readers  to  tyaow  that  the 
following  inscription,  incised  on  a  white  marble 
slab,  has  been  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  house 
formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Trollope  in  Budleigh- 
Salterton,  Devonshire  : — 

In  hoc  loco 
supremos  vitas  annos  egit 

T.  Adolphus  Trollope 

de  stirpe  gen.  in  Com.  Line,  ortus 

Scriptor  Copiosissimus 

Amicus  Jucundissimus 

natus  eat  die  xxixmo  Aprilis  A.D.  1810, 

Obiit  die  ximo  Novembria  A.D.  1892. 

T.  N.  BRUSHFIELD,  M.D. 

HYPNOTISM.— Perhaps    the    first    instance    of 

|  hypnotic  influence  being  brought  to  bear  upon  a 

witness  in  a  court  of  justice  is  that  reported  by 

the  Chicago  Tribune  as  occurring  in  the  United 

I  States  District  Court  for  Washington  State.     A 

'  Dr.  J.  S.  Wintermute  was  suing  James  Stinson,  a 

\  wealthy  Chicago  "  stockman,"  for  41,000  dollars, 

for  "  services  rendered  "  (not  professional)  :— 

"One  of  his  (Stinson'a)  witnesees  'could  not  remem- 
ber.'   He  halted  and  hesitated  repeatedly ;  and  finally 
Stinson  told  the  Court  the  witness  was  being  hypnotized 
by  the  complainant,  Wintermute.     Judge  Sandford  did 
j  not  seem  to  consider  the  objection  seriously.    The  ex- 
amination was  ordered  to  be  continued,  and  the  witness 
asked  more  question*,  but  he  still  seemed  confused.  Again 
Stinson  arose  and  railed  the  Court's  attention  to  the  wit- 
aess's  mental  condition,  and  insisted  that  he  was  under  a 
I  hypnotic  spell.    Wintermute  was  observed  to  be  making 
unous  passes  with  his.  hands  in  the  direction  of  the 
fitness.    He  was  ordered  to  keep  his  hands  down.    The 
case  was  still  on  when  the  Court  adjourned.    Stinson 
s  Wintermute  hypnotized  persons  in  his  house  in 
itcago,  and  is  positive  he  had  the  witness  under  his 
nfluence.    Today  he  placed  himself  between  the  doctor 
the  witness.    The  latter  then  brightened  up  and 
ibbed  his  eyes  and  roused  himself." 

The  New  York  Sun  alliteratively  comments  upon 
the  above  as  "  a  pretty  line  of  possibilities  for  legal 


JOHNSON,  BURTON,  AND  JUVENAL. — 

'Tis  hard  for  a  poor  man  to  rise  : 
Haud  facile  emergunt  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 
Res  angusta  domi. 

Burton's  '  Anatomy,'  pt.  i.  sec.  2,  mem.  4,  sub.  6. 
Possibly  the  ever  delightful  old  Burton,  well  known 
to  have  been  a  very  special  favourite  of  Dr.  John- 
son's,   had  some  small  subordinate   share  in  in- 
spiring the  famous  line  in  *  London,  a  Poem  in 
imitation  of  the  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal/ 
Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depress 'd, 

a  line  in  which  one  still  feels  the  throb  of  a  strug- 
gling heart. 

I  was  interested  lately  to  find  the  lines  from 
Juvenal  quoted  a  propos  '  Of  Villenage '  in  Coke 
upon  Littleton  (ed.  1656),  section  210,  where  they 
are  erroneously  ascribed  to  Horace. 

GEO.  NEILSON. 

"BUBBLE -BOY,"  "BUBBLE -BOW." — This  rare 
compound  word  is  explained  in  the  '  N.  E.  D.'  as  "  a 
lady's  tweezer-case,"  and  as  apparently  derived 
from  "  bubble+beaa,"  as  if  "  beau-befooler."  This 
explanation  is  said  to  be  given  by  Pope  in  a  foot- 
note to  the  following  lines  from  '  The  Art  of  Sink- 
ing,' 1727  :- 

Lac'd  in  her  Cosins  new  appear'd  the  Bride, 
A  Bubble-bow  and  Tompion  at  her  side. 

The  only  other  quotation  for  the  compound  word 
is  for  the  year  1807  (Monthly  Mag.,  xxiv.  550). 

"Why  was  it  called  a  bubble-boy?  Probably  the 
word  is  a  misspelling  for  bauble-buoy,  a  support  for 
baubles." 

As  Pope's  word  is  bubble-bow,  it  is  not  clear 
whence  the  Monthly  Magazine  got  bubble-boy,  and 
the  suggested  misspelling  seems,  on  the  face  of  it, 
very  unlikely ;  nor  is  it  clear  to  me  how  a  tweezer- 
case  should  be  a  "  beau-befooler." 

But  in  Fielding's  '  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great ' 
(bk.  iii.  ch.  vi.)  there  is  reference  made  to  family 
heir-looms,  curiosities,  &c.,  which  were  stored  by 
the  great  Wild  for  ransom — and  it  is  stated  that 
the  owner  of  any  such  article  would  set  a  greater 
value  on  such  a  toy  "  than  the  great  Bubble-boy 
himself  would  have  the  impudence  to  set  upon  it." 

As  to  bubble  is  to  cheat,  or  chouse,  it  is  evident 
that  the  bubble-boy  here  means  a  swindler,  per- 
haps Wild  himself ;  but  surely  this  is  a  different 
word  from  bubble-bow,  and  I  cannot  account  for 
bubble-boy  in  the  '  N.  E.  D.'  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

GUINEA  FOWL. — Maffeo  Trevigliano,  the  Duke 
of  Milan's  ambassador  at  the  Hun  irian  Court 
writes  to  his  master  on  March  11  K30,  as  follows 

Ho  escuaato  la  Excellentia  V  .^.ra  appresso  questo 
Signore  Re  [Matthias  Corvinus]  non  haverli  fin  qua 

potuto  mandttre  le  galinede  Indie per  la  importunita 

de  lo  inverno.     La  Maesta  Sua preg*  la  Excellentia 

Vostra  che  non  differisca  piu  ai  mandarli  ne  aspect! 
altr*  opportunito,  che  de  uno  messo  proprio,  el  quale 
messo  vole  easere  de  quilita,  che  sappia  governare  le 
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•dicte  galine,  perche  vora  che  resti  qua  qualche  di  finche 
habia  insignato  de  governarle  ad  veruno  de  li  suoi." — 
<Mon.  Hiet.  Hung.,'  Fourth  Series  (Acta  Extera),  B. 
vol.  iv. 

L.  L.  K. 

MRS.  ELLEN  POTTS. — An  inscription  on  a  tomb- 
scone  in  the  churchyard  of  the  parish  of  Tottenham, 
co.  Middlesex,  records  the  death,  on  March  11, 
1891,  of  Ellen  Potts,  "Poetess,  Dramatist, 
Authoress,"  the  third  wife  of  George  Potts,  Esq., 
M.P.  The  said  George  Potts,  of  Trafalgar  House, 
Bishop's  Tawton,  co.  Devon,  returned  as  a  Liberal 
Conservative  for  the  borough  of  Barnstaple,  April  30, 
1359,  died  on  Sept.  20,  1S63,  aged  fifty-six,  and 
lies  interred  in  the  same  place. 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

JACOBITE  VERSES. — The  following  jingle  occurs 
ia  J.  R.  Best's  'Four  Years  in  France'  (1826, 
p.  10).  The  author  speaks  of  it  as  being  sung  by 
children  in  the  last  century.  As  a  memorial  of 
the  past  it  is  not  without  interest.  I  have  never 
met  with  it  in  any  collection  of  Jacobite  verse  : — 

As  I  was  walking  through  James's  Park, 

I  met  an  old  man  in  a  turnip  cart ; 

I  took  up  a  turnip  and  knocked  him  down, 

And  bid  him  surrender  King  James's  crown. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  turnips  and  the  line  of 
the  electors  of  Hanover  were  brought  into  con- 
nexion by  the  Jacobite  verse  writer.  As  a  com- 
ment on  this  the  following  passage  is  worth  quoting. 
At  Norwich  Assizes,  August  2,  1716, 

"  Mr.  Matthew  Pern  was convicted  of  drinking  the 

Pretender's  health,  and  calling  King  George  a  turnip- 
hougher,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
forty  marks,  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  to  find 
sureties  for  his  behaviour  for  three  years."— Salmon, 
'  Chronological  Historian,'  p.  364. 

It  was,  according  to  modern  views,  a  heavy 
penalty  for  a  slight  breach  of  decorum. 

ASTARTE. 

GROSVENOR  FAMILY. — Perhaps  these  notes  of 
mine  on  the  early  descent  of  the  Grosvenor  family 
may  interest  your  readers.  In  the  peerages  and 
other  works  it  has  usually  been  stated  that  this 
family  is  descended  from  Gilbert  le  Grosvenor, 
who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror.  Secondly,  it 
has  been  stated  that  when  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor 
lost  his  suit  against  Scrope,  he  took  for  arms  one 
of  the  golden  garbs  of  his  ancestor's  uncle,  Hugh 
Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester. 

1  think  I  can  bring  evidence  to  bear  that  will 
contradict  these  statements,  or  at  least  render 
them  exceedingly  doubtful.  First,  then,  let  us 
examine  the  name.  Grosvenor  has  usually  been 
translated  Great  Huntsman,  Magnus  Venator  in 
Latin.  This  would  have  been  an  excellent  trans- 
lation had  the  name  been  Grandvenour,  instead  of 
Groavenor  or  Grasvenor.  Now  the  words  gros  and 
gras  in  French  mean  respectively  stout  and  fat, 


and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  greatness  or 
grandeur.  To  make  still  more  certain,  these  two 
words  have  precisely  the  same  signification  in  the 
Jersey  patois  of  to-day,  which  is  the  Old  Norman 
French  of  six  centuries  ago,  with  a  few  new  words 
introduced,  certainly,  but  substantially  the  same 
language  as  that  used  by  the  Norman  Conquerors. 
Sir  Gilbert  le  Grosvenor,  therefore,  was  not  a 
"  Lord  High  Huntsman,"  but  simply  a  fat  hunter, 
jnst  as  his  uncle  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  was 
nicknamed  "  Hugh  the  Fat."  In  fact  obesity 
seems  to  have  been  hereditary  in  the  family. 

The  name,  therefore,  was  probably  Venour 
originally,  and  the  affix  of  gros  was  very  likely  a 
subsequent  addition.  We  find  no  Grosvenor  on 
the  Boll  of  Battle  Abbey  ;  but  we  do  find  the 
name  of  De  Venour  ;  and  this  De  Venour  may 
have  been  our  friend  Gilbert  before  he  fattened  on 
the  spoils  of  the  Saxon,  and  began  to  cultivate  a 
corporation. 

And  now  about  the  arras.  Sir  Robert  Gros- 
venor, on  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Chivalry,  took  for  arms  one  of  the  golden  garbs  of 
the  Earls  of  Chester,  we  are  told.  But  why 
should  he  do  this?  Hugh  Lupus  did  not  bear 
garbs  in  his  shield.  He  bore  a  wolfs  head.  The 
descendants  of  a  nephew  of  his,  who  inherited  the 
earldom,  it  is  true,  bore  garbs  in  their  arms  ;  but 
their  connexion  with  the  Grosvenors  must  have 
been  far  too  slight  to  warrant  such  an  assumption 
on  their  part.  No  !  In  searching  for  the  origin 
of  this  coat  we  must  look  to  the  comparatively 
humble  family  of  Gravenor,  of  Gravenor,  in  the 
parish  of  Claverley,  co.  Salop,  a  family  with  which, 
I  believe,  the  Grosvenors  indignantly  disclaim  any 
connexion  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  genealogists  have  dis- 
claimed it  for  them.  And  here  we  must  go  back 
to  the  gros  and  the  gras.  The  difference  between 
Grosvenor  and  Grasvenor  is  very  slight.  The  one 
is  "Stout  Huntsman,"  the  other  "Fat  Hunts- 
man," that  is  all.  But  the  Gravenors  or  Gras- 
venors  of  Claverley  trace  their  descent  to  Adam 
Gravenor,  who  lived  temp.  Edward  I.,  and  who, 
by  Margery,  his  wife,  was  father  of  William  de 
Gravenor,  of  Gravenor. 

The  Scrope-Grosvenor  controversy  occurred  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  just  a  century  later  than 
the  time  of  Adam  Gravenor.  Now  the  arms  of 
the  Gravenor  of  Gravenor  were,  Azure,  a  garb  or 
between  three  bezants.  If,  therefore,  the  Grave- 
nors of  Gravenor  were  in  occupation  of  this  coat 
before  the  time  of  the  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  con- 
troversy (as  they  were  undoubtedly  in  existence 
before  that  time),  then  I  think  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  arm?,  Azure,  a  garb  or,  were  taken  from 
the  Grasvenors  and  not  from  the  Earls  of  Chester. 
This  is  the  only  question  that  remains  to  be  cleared 
up  before  a  final  decision  can  be  given. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  how  Gilbert 
was  nephew  to  Hugh  Lupus — whether  through  the 
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father's  or  mother's  side,  or  merely  by  marriage, 
According  to  Doyle's  *  Official  Baronage/  Hugh 
Lupus  married  the  daughter  of  Hugh,  Count  oi 
Clermont.  But  there  were  no  Counts  of  Clermont 
until  at  least  a  century  after  his  time.  Robert, 
son  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  was  created  by  hie 
father  Count  of  Olermont ;  but  having  married 
the  heiress  of  Bourbon,  his  title  of  Clermont  was 
merged  in  a  greater  one.  He  was  only  born  in 
1256.  W.  G.  TAUNTON. 

New  Club,  Jersery. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

UNFINISHED  BOOKS,  AND  Boofcs  ANNOUNCED 
BUT  NEVER  PUBLISHED.— Quite  recently  applica- 
tions have  been  made  to  booksellers  within  my 
knowledge  for  vol.  ii.  of  Gillman's  *  Life  of  Cole- 
ridge' and  for  Sir  G.  W.  Dasent's  '  Life  of  J.  T. 
Delane,'  the  editor  of  the  Times.  Probably  Gill- 
man  did  not  complete  the  work  he  began  ;  but  I 
believe  that  Delane's  'Life'  was  partly  written 
and  the  publication  suppressed  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Walter.  The  book  frequently  appeared  in 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.'s  announcements  of  new 
books  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  Delane's 
death,  and  hence  the  inquiry.  The  only  un- 
finished book  of  recent  years  that  I  remember  is  the 
late  Lord  Ly  tton's  '  Life '  of  his  father,  the  novelist, 
vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  which  were  published  in  1883. 
It  might  be  worth  while  for  librarians  and  others 
to  note  these  facts,  and  save  booksellers'  time  and 
trouble.  What  other  unfinished  works  are  there 
of  recent  years  ?  WM.  H.  PEBT. 

CARNARVONSHIRE. — T  should  be  glad  of  particu- 
lars, historical  or  otherwise,  concerning  the  ancient 
church,  Eglwys  Fair,  which  stood  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  Carnarvonshire,  immediately  opposite 
to  Bardsey  Island  ;  where,  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood, the  pilgrims  heard  mass  before  crossing 
over  to  the  abbey.  R.  S. 

OLD  TOMBSTONE  IN  BURMA.  —  My  son,  an 
officer  in  the  Artillery  at  Rangoon,  tells  me  thut 
he  had  made  an  important  discovery  in  the  jangle 
of  an  old  tombstone,  which  was  shown  to  him  by 
an  old  Burman.  He  cleaned  it  up  on  the  spot, 
and  khe  carving  was  most  distinct.  No  one  there, 
he  says,  can  throw  any  light  on  it.  The  stone  is 
five  feet  long,  and  the  upper  and  lower  parts  in- 
scribed in  what  I  may  suppose  to  be  Burmese.  The 
inscription,  apparently  in  Spanish,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  made  out,  runs :  "  Aqui  esta  Sepnltado  o  Corpo 
de  Coja  Petrus  de  Faruc  natural  de  Julfa  que  fendo 
daydado  de  47  annos  fattecca  Tin  20  de  Octobro 


de  1725."  At  bottom,  "  Requiexei  in  pace."  The 
u  Requieiei"  is  indistinct,  but  we  can  assume  that 
it  means  "  requiescat  in  pace."  Can  any  reader  of 
'N.  &Q.'assist  in  telling  who  this  old  Spaniard  was? 
In  the  lower  corners  are  death's  heads  and  cross 
bones,  my  son  says,  "  marvellously  cut  out  of  the 
stone."  From  the  description  of  the  stone  it  might 
be  believed  that  it  had  been  carved  in  Spain  and 
taken  out  to  locate  the  last  resting-place  of  some 
enterprising  explorer.  TENEBRJE. 

THOMAS  MUTTON. — This  person  came  tip  as  a 
scholar  from  Westminster  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1632,  and  took  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1635-6 ;  of  his  M.  A.  degree  there  is  no  record.  He 
may  bo  the  same  with  Thomas  Griffith,  M.A.,  163& 
(B.A.  degree  not  to  be  traced),  for  Cole  ('MSS./ 
vol.  xlv.  p.  263),  in  giving  the  list  of  scholars,  calls 
him  Mutton  alias  Griffith.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  learn  on  what  grounds  Cole  says  this.  Griffith 
was  librarian  of  Trinity  from  1641  to  1674. 

R.  S. 

INSTITUTE. — What  is  the  origin  of  the  term 
"  institute,"  as  applied  to  mechanics'  institutes, 
Ac.  ?  I  am  desirous  of  learning  when,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  that  term  became  usual  m 
England.  RICHARD  EDGCDMBE. 

33,  Tedworth  Square,  Chelsea. 

[For  the  origin  of  mechanics'  institutes,  see  '  John- 
Prancis  and  the  Athenaeum,'  by  John  C.  Francis,  i.  251. 
Was  not  the  Birkbeck  Institute  the  first  1 1 

"To  MICKE."— An  epitaph  in  '  Witts  Recrea- 
tions '  (1640)  has  the  following  : — 

Cupid  and  death  did  both  their  arrowes  mickc, 
Cupid  shot  short,  but  death  did  hit  the  pricke. 

"To  micke"  means  to  aim  (Dutch  mikken).  I 
should  like  to  know  if  there  are  other  examples, 
and  if  it  is  a  provincialism.  F.  ADAMS. 

APOSTOLICAL  SUCCESSION  IN  THB  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND. — Lord  Macaulay  is  said  to  have  ad- 
mitted the  fact  of  apostolical  succession  in  the 
hurch  of  England.  Can  any  of  your  readers  say 
where  this  appears  in  any  of  his  speeches  or 
writings  1  CECIL  JOHN  HUBBARD, 

Tencrife. 

'EVE'S  SEDITIOUS  LIBEL.' — Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  who  the  person  was  who  appears 
under  the  above  title  in  the  year  1580  ?  In  the 
Carew  MSS.,  in  Lambeth  Palace,  in  vol.  dxcvii. 
).  405,  is  a  document  called  '  Eve's  Seditious 
jibel,'  signed  by  Patrick  Doben,  Mayor  of  Water- 
ord,  containing  an  account  of  a  meeting  at  Rone 
>f  the  Ambassadors  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
)uke  of  Florence,  when  a  league  was  entered  into 
between  these  two  kingdoms  and  the  Pope  to 
upply  certain  contingents  of  troops  for  an  attack 
on  England.  Another  copy  of  the  same  paper  is 
preserved  in  vol.  dcvii.  p.  65,  with  a  letter  from 
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Nicholas  White,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland, 
to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  explaining  that  this  "  vile 
and  wicked  stuff"  has  been  brought  to  Waterford 
by  a  Devonshire  gentleman  named  William 
Jeowe  (?)  (as  nearly  as  one  can  decipher  it). 
Was  this  a  real  or  a  feigned  name ;  and  was  "Eve" 
merely  a  corruption  or  contraction  of  it  ?  Can  any 
of  your  readers  throw  light  on  this  point  ? 

J.  CAVE-BROWNE. 

INSCRIPTION  ON  STONE. — A  beautiful  inscrip- 
tion carved  on  a  stone  over  the  entrance  to  the 
hospital  (i.e.,  almshouse)  in  this  parish,  which 
hospital  was  founded  by  Francis,  Earl  of  Bradford, 
in  1694,  ends  as  follows  : — 

Abi,  Viator,  hujusce  dicti  memor, 
Quas  dederis  solas  semper  habebis  opes. 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  one  who  could 
tell  me  whence  this  "dictum  "thus  expressed  is 
taken,  It  is  quoted  by  Archbishop  Leighton,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  eighth  commandment. 

GILBERT  H.  F.  VANE. 
High  Ercall  Vicarage,  Wellington,  Salop. 

AUTHOR  OF  DISTICH.— Do  any  of  your  readers 
know  the  author  of  the  enclosed  lines  ?  They  are 
written  on  one  corner  of  a  portrait  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period.  Underneath  the  lines  there  is  the 
representation  of  an  hourglass  and  on  the  opposite 
corner  is  an  inscription  that  the  person  repre- 
sented in  the  picture  lived  from  1558  to  1618.  It 
is  evidently  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  of  some 
high  position,  as  there  is  a  bag  which  shows  at  the 
extremity  of  the  robes  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
worked  on  it : — 

By  this  mesvre  beholld 
The  length  of  Jyfe,  and 
Tyme  in  worldly  pleasyr. 
1618  .E'"  60. 

w.  w. 

THE  COMB  IN  CHURCH  CEREMONIES.— Where 
can  I  find  fuller  information  on  the  liturgical  use 
of  the  comb,  in  dressing  the  hair  of  the  celebrant 
at  mass,  which  is  referred  to  in  J.  Romilly  Allen's 
'  Early  Christian  Symbolism  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,'  1887,  p.  64  ?  What  is  its  symbolism  and 
origin  ?  A.  SMYTHE  PALMER.  D.D. 

Woodford. 

"NoNEFiNCH."— In  two  old  rolls  belonging  to 
the  Freemasons  of  York  (apparently  copied  in  the 
seventeenth  century  from  older  rolls  by  a  person 
who  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  what  he 
was  copying)  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

"  In  St.  Alton's  time  the  King  of  England,  being  a 

Pagan,  walled  ye  towns  of  St.  Albon's,  &c &  he  gave 

the  masons  right  good  pay,  viz.,  2s.  Qd.  a  week  and  3d. 
for  their  nonefinch" 

In  the  second  copy  the  word  is  written  nonesinces, 
which  sounds  very  much  like  what  it  spells.  Can 
any  reader  of  4  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  what  the  word 
should  be?  A.  GIBBONS,  F.S.  A. 


GORGONOCH-STEWART. — In  Archdale's  edition  of 
Lodge's  '  Peerage  of  Ireland '  (v.  109),  it  is  stated 
that  Sir  Claud  Hamilton,  constable  of  the  Castle 
of  Toome,  co.  Antrim,  brother  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Abercorn,  and  in  1618  a  Gentleman  of  the  Privy 
Chamber  to  James  I.,  had  (with  six  sons)  two 
daughters,  who  "  were  the  Ladies  of  Lamington 
and  Gorgonoch-Stewarr,"  and  this  is  repeated  in 
Wood's  edition  of  Sir  Robert  Douglas's  '  Peerage 
of  Scotland '  (i.  2).  We  know  Grizel  Hamilton, 
who  married,  circ.  1630,  Sir  Wm.  Baillie  of 
Lamington ;  but  where  is  Gorgonoch ;  and  who  was 
Gorgonoch-Stewart  ? 

In  a  pedigree  of  Abercorn  (B.M.  Add.  MS. 
32,055),  it  is  spelt "  Gargtinock-Stewart. w  This  does 
not  help  us,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  Gargunnock, 
co.  Stirling,  being  held  by  any  person  of  the  name 
of  Stewart.  The  records  show  that  Gargunnock  be- 
longed to  the  Norvalls,  or  Normanvilles,  in  1455, 
and  passed  by  marriage  to  Hepburne  and  Turn- 
bull,  part  going  to  the  Elphinstones,  Lord  Elphin- 
stone,  and  part  to  the  Setons,  of  Touch  and 
Tullibody,  and  from  them,  by  bequest,  in  1696,  to 
Alexander  Seton,  third  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Seton 
of  Pitmedden.  The  Erskines  of  Marr  likewii 
held  a  portion,  and  there  is  an  Act  of  June  7,  1649, 
and  a  ratification  of  1663  ('  Acta  Parl.  Scot.'  vi. 
449  and  vii.  515),  in  which  Elizabeth  Houstoun, 
daughter  of  John  Houstoun  of  that  ilk,  and  second 
wife  of  Adam  Cunningham  of  Buquhan,  is  styled 
u  Lady  Gargunnock,"  and  the  husband  of  Adam 
Cunningham's  granddaughter  is  styled  James 
Campbell  of  Gargunnock  (see  George  Crawfurds 
MS.  Collections  and  Douglas's  '  Baronage,'  196). 

Perhaps  some  correspondent  versed    in    Irish 
genealogy  will  state  if  Gorgonoch  is  in  Ireland, 
and  explain   the  phrase   Gorgonoch-Stewart. 
there  is  no  Gorgonoch  in  Ireland,  we  must  look  to 
Scotland  for  a  solution  of  the  problem.     SIGMA. 

SETINES  =  ATHENS.— During  what  period,  and 
in  what  languages  was  Setines  the  usual  name  for 
Athens  ?  As  regards  French,  the  '  Lexicon  Geo- 
graphicum'of  Phil.  Ferrarius  (Paris,  1670),  gives 
Setines  (and  Setines  only)  as  the  equivalent  of 
Athenoe";  as  regards  English,  Gibbon,  writing 
(c.  1787,  end  of  chap.  Ixii.,  note),  after  giving  ti 
modern  Greek  name  as  "  Athini,"  says  :  "  From 
the  ets  rqv  'AOrjvrjv,  we  have  formed  our  own 
barbarism  of  Setines."  JOHN  W.  BONE. 

"  MORBLEU."— The   notes  on  the  stoat,  ante, 
p.  277,  recall  to  my  memory  an  interesting  pro- 
vincial use  of  the   word   "Morbleu,"  for  which 
some  of  your  readers  may   be  able  to  accoun 
Some  years  ago  I  was  out  rabbiting  with  a  Dorse! 
rustic  (with  whose  antecedents  I  was  quite  familu 
and  am  therefore  able  to  say  that  he  was  a  rusti 
pure  and  simple,  with  absolutely  no  acquaintanci 
with  English  or  French  "  as  she  is  written") 
as  we  were  resting  just  outside  a  coppice  for  wna 
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Dorset  folk  call  their  "  nummet "  (a  small  and 
early  lunch),  my  companion  gave  me  a  most  enter- 
taining account  of  how  he  had  recently  watched  a 
stoat  attack  and  kill  a  rabbit.  The  rabbit,  he 
went  on  to  say,  was  "  singing  oat  *  Morblea'  like 
anything."  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  the 
English  "  blue  murder,"  common  enough  as  an 
expletive  in  some  districts,  is  a  "  vulgar"  trans- 
lation of  this  expression  ?  And  could  any  member 
of  the  '  N.  &  Q.'  circle  tell  us  if  he  has  met  with 
a  similar  experience,  or  account  for  mine  ? 

ARTHUR  MONTEFIORE. 

PEPIN  LE  BREF.— Who  was  his  mother?    X. 

FAIRS  IN  TOWN  OR  COUNTRY. — In  what  places 
has  the  statute  34  Viet.  c.  12  become  available  for 
the  abolition  of  the  fair,  which  it  enables  the 
magistrate?,  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  it, 
to  abolish  ?  ED.  MARSHALL. 

ARCHERS'  MARKS.— In  the  *  History  of  the 
Honourable  Artillery  Company,'  by  Col.  Raikes, 
after  a  description  of  the  archers'  marks,  formerly 
plentiful  in  Finsbury  Fields,  the  following  allusion 
is  made  to  two  marks  which  still  existed  when  that 
work  was  published,  now  about  fifteen  years  ago : 
"  There  exists  one  at  the  end  of  Dorchester  Street,  Box- 
ton,  on  the  east  side  of  the  New  North  Road,  near  the 
Canal  bridge.  It  has  the  letters  AC.  1683  surmounted  by 
the  arms  of  the  lion.  Artillery  Co.  in  iron,  let  into  the 
stone,  and  was  formerly  called  Whitehall.  It  is  also 
described  in  some  maps  aa  Welch  Hall  or  Welch  Ball. 
The  other  rover  is  fixed  in  the  brickwork  of  the  Canal 
bridge,  above  the  London  or  south  side  of  the  Canal, 
bearing  the  inscription  '  Scarlet' " 

The  other  day  I  made  an  expedition  to  Hoxton, 
and  searched  diligently  for  the  marks  thus  de- 
scribed, but  without  success.  Can  any  reader 
who  knows  that  neighbourhood  well  kindly  inform 
me  whether  they  are  still  in  existence  ;  and,  if  so, 
where  ?  If,  as  1  fear,  they  have  been  destroyed  or 
thrown  away,  when  were  these  acts  of  sacrilege 
committed?  PHILIP  NORMAN. 

H.  FOLEY  HALL,  composer  of  'Ever  of  Thee' 
and  a  number  of  other  songs  of  similar  calibre.— 
"Where  can  I  find  particulars  of  bis  life  and  death  ? 
The  song  named  was  published  in  1859.  He  pub- 
lished other  songs  in  1864,  but,  so  far  as  I  can 
gather,  not  later.  Any  particulars  will  be  ap- 
preciated. S.  J.  A.  F. 

'THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  ZODIAC.' — Can  any 
of  your  readers  explain  or  give  a  key  to  this 
'ing  allegory  or  tale  of  Rudy ard  Kipling?  It 
originally  appeared  in  the  Christmas  number  of 
Black  and  White,  1891,  and  is  the  colophonic 
story  in  the  volume  '  Many  Inventions.'  The  critic 
of  the  Athcnceum  has  hopelessly  given  it  up.  *'  We 
read  this  piece  with  some  care,  as  it  appeared  to 
be  an  experiment  in  an  unfamiliar  genre,  but  failed 
to  discover  either  its  meaning  or  its  charm."  Other 


literary  papers  have  expressed  themselves  similarly. 
I  too  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  silken 
thread  which  leads  into  the  Rosamund  bower  of 
this  story.  On  another  occasion  I  was  unable  to 
grasp  either  the  motive  or  purpose  of  a  ballad  by 
the  same  writer.  I  refer  to  the  '  Rhyme  of  the 
Three  Captains,'  which  appeared  in  the  A  thenceum, 
December  6,  1890,  p.  776.  A  friend  explained 
that  Mr.  Kipling  had  taken  umbrage  at  a  letter 
signed  by  three  writers  in  the  AtJienceum,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1890,  p.  701.  With  this  information,  I  read 
the  work  once  more,  and  was  amazed  at  the 
ingenuity  and  subtlety  of  its  author.  *  The  Children 
of  the  Zodiac  '  is  evidently  a  deep  and  significant 
allegory.  Who  tan  explain  it  1  At  present  it  is 
as  inscrutable  as  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress  '  would 
be  to  a  Brahmin.  W.  A.  HENDERSON. 

Dublin. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
(8to  S.  iv.  361.) 

The  review  of  Mr.  Travis-Cook's  '.Notes  relative 
to  the  Manor  of  Myton,'  which  L.  L.  K.  criticizes, 
was  signed,  and  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  plead 
guilty  of  its  authorship.  Since  the  appearance 
of  that  review,  however,  I  have  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  the  further  investigation  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  with  the  result  that  I  have  been 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  my  earlier  convictions. 
I  have  embodied  the  results  of  my  inquiries  in  a 
paper,  which  I  read  a  few  months  ago  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hull  Literary  Club,  and  which  will 
shortly  be  published  in  extenso.  In  the  mean 
time  controversy  on  the  subjects  in  dispute  would 
scarcely  be  profitable. 

As,  however,  L.  L.  K.  has  raised  these  questions 
in  'N.  &  Q.,'  I  feel  bound  to  say  a  few  words  in 
reply.  No  one  unacquainted  with  the  works  of 
Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  Cook  could  gather  from  L.  L.  JL's 
note  any  clear  idea  of  the  controverted  points. 
They  are  simply  these.  The  river  Hull  had  for- 
merly, either  successively  or  simultaneously,  two 
different  outlets  into  the  Humber.  One  of  these, 
the  mouth  of  which  was  situated  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  west  of  the  present  mouth  of  the  Hull,  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  records  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  as  Vetus  Hull  and  Old 
Hull.  The  second  outlet  is  the  existing  one,  now 
generally  described  as  the  Old  Harbour,  but  at 
one  time  commonly  known  as  Sayer  Creek,  and 
spoken  of  by  the  author  of  the  '  Chronica  Monas- 
terii  de  Melsa  '  as  Novus  Hull  Messrs.  Frost 
and  Cook  have  held  the  entirely  unwarranted 
position  that  Old  Hull  formed  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  manor  of  Myton.  Now,  as  certain 
twelfth  century  documents  mention  Wye  de 
Mitune,  they  have  been  compelled  to  locate  this 
Wye  on  the  west  bank  of  Old  Hull.  But  as,  on 
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the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  vill  of 
Wyk,  which  was  acquired  by  Edward  I.  from  the 
convent  of  Meaux,  and  of  which  he  changed  the 
name  to  Kingston  -  upon  -  Hull,  was  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  Sayer  Creek,  or  New  Hull, 
Messrs.  Frost  and  Cook  have  been  compelled  to 
adopt  the  theory  of  two  Wyks,  an  earlier  one  on 
the  west  bank  of  Old  Hull,  and  a  later  one  on  the 
west  bank  of  New  Hull,  and  they  have  adopted 
the  strange  theory  that,  as  Old  Hull  gradually 
warped  up,  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  Wyk 
moved  off  to  the  site  of  the  latter,  even  taking 
their  dwelling-houses  with  them. 

Now  it  is  of  these  theories  that  L.  L.  E. 
appears  as  the  advocate,  without,  however,  having 
thoroughly  mastered  his  brief.  I  say  this  because, 
if  I  understand  L.  L.  K.'s  note,  his  contention  is 
that  the  Wyk  which  King  Edward  acquired  from 
the  convent  of  Meaux  was  Wyk  upon  the  bank  of 
Old  Hull.  On  this  point  he  differs  from  Frost  and 
Cook,  and,  I  believe,  from  everybody  else.  But 
this  is  the  position  which  he  seeks  to  maintain  by 
forced  interpretations  of  two  words,  one  occurring 
in  a  quotation  given  by  Frost  from  a  Dodsworth 
MS.,  and  the  other  in  a  similar  quotation  from 
one  of  the  Hull  Bench  Books.  The  first  of  these 
quotations  is  the  following :  "  Villam  nostram  de 
Wyke  que  modo  translate  nomine  Kyngeston 
super  Hull  nuncupatur."  L.  L.  K.  prints  the 
word  translate  in  italics,  and  proceeds  to  make  the 
following  profound  remarks : — 

"The  word  in  italics,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not 
mutato  (changed),  but  translato  (transferred).  The 
name,  therefore,  must  clearly  have  been  in  existence 
and  been  borne  by  aome  other  town  than  Le  Wyke,  if 
only  for  a  short  time,  before  it  was  and  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter." 

Here,  if  I  understand  him,  L.  L.  K.'s  meaning  is 
that  the  use  of  the  word  translato  is  evidence  that 
the  name  Le  Wyke  had  been  transferred  from  one 
place  to  another.  The  assertion  is  too  learned  to 
be  intelligible,  and  most  people  will  prefer  to 
understand  the  passage  as  Frost  understood  it, 
that  is,  as  meaning  that  Wyk,  "  the  name  having 
recently  been  changed,  is  called  Kyngeston  upon 
Hull."  But  this  rendering,  which,  I  venture  to 
say,  is  the  only  natural  and  grammatical  one, 
implies  the  identity  of  the  sites  of  Wyk  and  King- 
ston, and  affords  no  countenance  to  the  theory 
that  Wyk  had  been  removed,  like  a  piece  of  house- 
hold furniture,  from  one  place  to  another. 

L.  L.  K.'s  second  quotation  is  equally  unfor- 
tunate : — 

"  Cum  Celebris  memorie  dominus  Edwardus  quondam 

Rex  Anglie Villam  de  Wyk  tune  super  aquam  de 

Hull  situatam adquisivisset,  et  Villam  illam  Kynges- 
ton super  Hull  nominari feciseet." 

The  whole  strength  of  L.  L.  K.'s  position  rests  in 
the  use  of  the  word  tune.  The  vill  of  Wyk  was 
then — at  the  time  of  King  Edward's  purchase — 
situated  on  the  water  of  Hull,  therffore  it  was 


afterwards  situated  somewhere  else.  But  surely 
L.  L.  K.  ought  to  have  seen  that  it  was  "villa 
ilia,"  wherever  it  might  be  situated,  which  King 
Edward  caused  to  be  named  Kingaton-upon-Hull. 
If  "  that  vill"  of  Wyk  was  situated,  as  L.  L.  K. 
would  have  us  believe,  on  the  banks  of  Old  Hull, 
then  it  is  on  those  banks  that  we  must  look  for 
the  site  of  the  oldest  parts  of  Kingston-upon-KulL 
But  to  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  town  this  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
The  use  of  the  word  tune  was  necessary,  because 
at  the  period  of  the  document  in  which  it  occurs 
the  vill  of  Wyk  had,  in  a  sense,  ceased  to  exist, 
its  name  having  been  changed  and  its  site  absorbed 
in  that  of  the  rapidly  increasing  town  of  Kingston- 
upon-Hull. 

That  the  Wyk  which  King  Edward  acquired, 
and  the  town  of  Kingston,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
founded,  occupied  the  same  site,  and  were,  in  fact, 
identical,  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  documents 
which  L.  L.  K.  has  not  quoted.  For  instance,  in 
certain  pleadings  of  44  Edward  III.  the  burgesses 
of  Hull  state  that 

"  Rex  Edwardus  avua  excambiavit  cum  prefato  abbate 
de  Meux  pro  predicta  villa  de  Wyke,  edificavit  in  loco 
illo  de  vicariis  [?  vacariia]  et  bercariia  quandam  villam 
ibidem,  et  illam  nominari  fecit  Kingston."— Hargrave'* 
'  Law  Tracts,'  69. 
Again,  the  chronicler  of  Meaux  says  that 

"  Rex sic   dictum  villam  de  Wyk  et  manerium  de- 

Mytona  assecutus,  nomen  dictae  villae  de  Wyk  mutavit, 
et  eandem  villam  Kyngestonam  super  Hullo  fecerat 
nominari."—'  Chron.  Mon.  de  Melsa,'  ii.  192. 

But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  theory 
of  the  removal  of  Wyk  from  an  earlier  to  a  later 
site — a  theory  for  which  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  of  any  kind — was  invented  by  Frost  to 
avoid  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  assumption 
that  Old  Hull  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
manor  of  My  ton.  In  the  paper  to  which  I  have 
referred  I  have  proved  that  My  ton  extended  to 
the  mid-stream  of  New  Hull,  that  the  whole  of 
Wyk  lay  between  Old  Hull  and  New  Hull,  and 
that  Sayer  Creek,  or  New  Hull,  has  always  been, 
at  least  during  the  historic  period,  the  chief  outlet 
of  that  river ;  but  my  evidence  on  these  points' 
would  occupy  more  space  than  could  be  spared  in 
<N.  &Q.'  ' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  analyze  L.  L.  K.'s  specula- 
tions and  "  probabilities,"  or  to  refer  to  the  per- 
sonalities in  which  he  indulges. 

J.  K.  BOYLE. 

Hull.  

'THE  ART  OF  TYING  THE  CRAVAT '  (8tb  S.  in 


325). — About  five  years  previous  to  the  date  of  th 
book  by  Le  Blanc  bearing  the  above  title,  the 
neckcloth,  according    to  John  Bull  (1823)  * 
being  subjected  to  severe  medical  censure, 
mourists  also  were  directing  their  shafts  of  ridicul* 
at  the  voluminous  folds  of  the  Georgian  cravat. ! 
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Smaller  by  degrees  it  became  after  this,  and 
beautifully  less.  The  paragr»phist  for  the  journal 
named  humorously  refers  to  the  subject  thus  : — 

"  [Dec.  28].  One  dreadful  disorder,  wiih  which  Eng- 
land lias  been  singularly  afflicted,  is  apoplexy— it  is 
considered  almost  an  English  disease — it  has  been  attri- 
buted to  over-eating,  over-drinking,  peculiar  habits, 
particular  character  of  constitution,  a  certain  structure 
of  body— the  old  school  are  all  wrong,  it  has  at  length 
been  ascertained  that  the  prevalent  and  fatal  evil  has 
had  its  origin  in  nothing  more  nor  lens  than  a  neckcloth! 
"The  coiling  snake  is  not  so  injurious  as  the  twisted 
cravat,  death  hides  in  ita  wrinkles  and  revels  in  its  (olds  ; 
indeed,  a  man  who  wears  one  of  these  pestiferious  [tie] 
bandages  may  le  said  already  to  be  in  the  arms  of 
death  itself,  clasped  in  muslin  mortality. 

"Those  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  reading  the 
Medical  Adviser  will  do  well  forthwith  to  procure  it, 
and  peruse  the  dreadful  fiat  issued  against  these  formid- 
able evils  ;  we  never  saw  so  tremendous  a  denunciation ; 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  worst  fears  of  the  fashionable 
world  will  be  realized,  arid  that  with  the  warm  weather 
we  shnll  find  these  perilous  awatliings  utterly  rejected. 

"  Rogers,  who  was  told  of  the  dangers  of  these  s;ifFenings 
round  the  neck,  pronounced  the  disease  producible  by 
them  to  be  undoubtedly  a  collera  motlut,  but  Hume, 
who  knows  a  thing  or  two,  and  is  not  to  be  beaten  by 
trifles,  considers  the  whole  rumour  as  a  jobbing  affair 
raieed  in  the  City  merely  to  run  down  the  Stocks  I " 

N.  E.  R. 

I  can  supplement  the  note  by  MR.  BOASE  by 
mentioning  another  work  on  the  same  subject,  but 
in  French,  and,  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  titles, 
it  would  seem  that  the  one  is  an  English  edition  of 
the  other  : — 

"  L'art  de  mettre  pa  Cravate  de  toutes  les  manieres 
connues  et  usitees,  enseigne  et  demontre  en  seize  legons. 
precede  de  1'bistorie  complete  de  la  cravate,  depuis  son 
origine  jusqu'a  ce  jour ;  de  considerations  sur  1'usage  des 
cols,  de  la  cravate  noire  et  1'emploi  des  foulards.  Par 
Le  Bon  Emile  de  L'Empeee.  Ouvrage  indispensable  a 
tpus  nos  fashionables,  orne  de  trente-deux  figure*  explica- 
tives  du  texte,  et  du  portrait  de  1'auteur. 

L'art  de  mettre  sa  cravate  e*t  a  1'horame  du  monde, 

Ce  que  1'art  de  donner  a  diner  est  a  1'horame  d'Etat. 
'  Pensee  jusqu'  alors  inedite. ' 

Troiiieme  Edition,  Paris,  a  la  Librairie  Universelle,  Rue 
Vmeime,  N.  V  Bis,  au  coin  du  Pat-sage  Colbert,  Et  chez 
tous  les  marcliHnds  de  cravates,  de  cols  et  de  foulards  Ics 
plus  en  vogue  de  la  Capitale,  1827."— 12mo.  pp.  122,  two 
portraits  and  four  folding  plates. 

A.  V.  U. 

I  possess  the  6rst  edition  of  this  opuscule.  I 
am  glad  to  learn  from  MR.  BOASE  that  it  got  into 
its  second  edition  in  the  year  of  its  publication.  It 
jhos  always  seemed  to  me  that  Henry  Le  Blanc, 
E«q.  "lifted"  it  from  the  French.  MR.  BOASE'S 
suggestion  as  to  his  identity  is  interesting.  Dying 
tt  seventy-nine,  in  1855,  he  would  be  born  in 
77G.  He  must  have  been  about  the  youngest 

wign    in    the  service   in    1789.     The    portrait 
bardly  gives  one  the  idea  of  a  man  of  fifty-two. 
W.  F.  WALLER. 

I  can  remember,  many  years  ago,  at  Oxford, 
perhaps  in  1849,  buying  a  large  sheet  with  this 


title,  containing  engravings.  In  those  days  what 
were  called  "waterfalls,"  i.e.,  long  satin  scarves, 
were  occasionally  worn,  and  it  needed  a  very  great 
amount  of  skill  to  tie  them  well.  I  could  not 
understand  the  diagrams  ;  but  no  doubt  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  instruction  by  a  skilful  hand  would 
have  made  me  an  adept,  as  practice  is  so  much 
better  than  theory.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

C.  M.  METZ  (8th  S.  iv.  328,  395).— The  "  0.  M. 
Metz,  1787,"  who  drew  'Endymion  and  Selene' 
was  probably  Caroline  M.  Metz,  sister  of  Conrad 
M.  Metz,  the  engraver.  (See  Bryan's  '  Diet./  last 
edition.)  Redgrave  ('  Diet.  English  School ')  calls 
her  his  daughter;  but  this  must  be  an  error.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter  authority,  she  exhibited 
drawings  of  classic  and  mythological  subjects  at 
the  Academy  between  the  years  1780  and  1794. 
A  confusion  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  her  initials  are  the  same  as  her  brother's. 

J.  L.  R. 

TITLE  OF  BOOK  (8th  S.iv.  367).— When  quartered 
at  Chatham,  in  I860,  the  depV-  of  the  86th  (the 
Royal  County  Down)  Regiment  of  Foot  was  then 
commanded  by  Capt.  Wm.  Kier  Stuart.  He  after- 
wards commanded  the  regiment  and  published  a 
book  of '  Reminiscences.'  The  exact  title  I  cannot 
give,  but  the  book  appeared  about  twenty-five  years 
since.  F.  C.  K. 

INITIALS  AFTER  A  NAME  (8th  S.  iv.  307,  417).— 
It  is  not  in  the  least  probable  that  the  letters  G.M. 
after  the  came  of  William  Anesley,  buried  in  Hart- 
burn  Church,  Northumberland,  in  1732,  mean 
Qrand  Master  of  Freemasons,  in  Northumberland 
or  elsewhere ;  for  in  the  first  place,  as  to  North- 
umberland, the  letters  should  have  been  Prov. 
G.M.  (or,  allowing  for  the  inaccuracy  of  tomb- 
stones, P.G.M.),  meaning  Provincial  Grand  Master; 
nd,  in  the  second  place,  the  first  Provincial  Grand 
Master  for  Northumberland  was  Matthew  Ridley, 
appointed  1734.  (See  the  official  Calendar  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  p.  163  of  the  issue  of 
1887,  the  latest  I  have  at  hand.)  Anesley  is  not 
in  the  list  of  Grand  Masters  of  England  from  1717 
to  1733  (p.  75  of  the  same  book),  nor  in  the  tradi- 
tional list  of  those  who  held  that  office  before  1717 
('  Royal  Masonic  Cyclopedia,'  1877,  pp.  285,  286). 
In  Scotland  the  St.  Glairs,  lairds  of  Roslin,  held 
the  office  of  Hereditary  Grand  Master  until  1736 
(Gould's  «  History  of  Freemasonry,'  v.  49).  Irish 
Grand  Masters  were  first  appointed  in  1730,  accord- 
ing to  Kenning's  *  Cyclopaedia  of  Freemasonry,' 
p.  341,  and  the  name  of  Anesley  is  not  in  the  list 
there  given.  Neither  is  it  to  be  found  in  the 
list  of  Grand  Masters  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  York 
in  the  *  History  of  Freemasonry  at  York,'  contri- 
buted by  that  sound  masonic  authority  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hughan  to  the  'Kingston  Masonic  Annual,'  1871, 
wherein,  at  pp.  39,  40,  a  list  of  Grand  Masters  is 
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given  from  1705  to  1781.  Tme,  the  years  1727, 
1728,  1730,  1731,  1732  are  blank,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  office  was  in  abeyance  in 
those  years. 

I  know  little  or  nothing  of  Oddfellows,  Buffaloes, 
Foresters,  and  such-like  societies,  but  I  believe 
none  of  them  is  older  than  the  present  century. 
E.  S.  N.,  P.M.  and  P.Z.  32,  &c. 

"TAVERNE"  (8th  S.  iv.  327).— Probably  this 
word  is  a  misprint  for  toverne  or  tourne  (French 
tourner),  an  abbreviated  form  of  attorn  or  attourn. 
The  meaning  of  the  clause  would  be  that  upon 
alienation  of  the  tenement,  or  a  part  of  it,  the 
tenant  was  not  to  acknowledge  the  new  lord  and 
agree  to  become  his  tenant  without  first  getting 
licence  from  his  old  lord  to  do  so. 

WALTER  B.  KINQSFORD. 

Lincoln's  Inn. 

The  English  word  tavern  is  derived  from  the 
French  taverne.  Would  not  this  word  imply,  in 
the  extract  given,  that  the  tenant  was  not  to  sell 
wine,  beer,  or  any  refreshment  in  the  way  of  food  ? 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

As  a  substantive  this  word  means  an  inn,  liter- 
ally "a  hut  of  boards"  (Skeat's  'Concise  Diet.'). 
A  taverner  was  an  innkeeper,  and  is  mentioned  by 
that  name  both  by  Chaucer  and  in  '  Piers  Plow- 
man.' I  have  not  met  with  the  word  used  as  a 
verb ;  but  is  it  a  prohibition  to  build  ? 

PAUL  BIERLET. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  word  as  used  in  the 
passage  quoted  means  "to  divide"  or  "parcel 
out."  The  word  occurs  in  much  the  same  sense  in 
'Felltham's  Kesolves1  "  Of  111  Company," 

"Who  would  reverence  thy  sway,  when,  like  Nero, 
thou  shouldst  tavern  out  thy  time  with  wantons." 

G.  PROSSER. 
57,  Lincoln's  Inn  Field*. 

HELICON  (8th  S.  iv.  405).-Readers  of  'N.  &Q.' 
are  indebted  to  MR.  YARDLEY  for  pointing  out  that 
Helicon  is  a  mountain  only.  There  is  certainly 
no  fount  or  spring  known  by  the  name,  though 
Aganippe  and  Hippocrene,  two  of  the  famous 
fabled  fountains  of  poetic  inspiration,  spring  from 
the  eastern  slopes,  near  the  temple  and  grove 
sacred  to  the  Muses.  Helicon,  rather  than  being 
a  mountain,  is  more  properly  a  mountain  range, 
and  is  situated  between  Lake  Copais  and  the  Gull 
of  Corinth.  One  frequently  hears  tell  of  "  Heli- 
conian springs" — meaning,  doubtless,  the  springs  of 
Helicon — and  a  poetaster  unfamiliar  with  ancient 
and  classical  history  would  readily  fall  into  the 
error  of  inferring  that  Helicon  was  a  fountain,  in- 
stead of  a  mountain.  The  Castalian  spring,  at  the 
foot  of  Parnassus,  is  still  flowing.  MR.  YARDLEY 
says  it  was  there — which  tends  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  it  no  longer  exists.  Pausanias  describes 


Helicon  in  his  ninth  book,  and  asserts  that  it  was 
the  most  fertile  mountain  in  Greece,  and  that 
neither  poisonous  plant  nor  serpent  was  to  be 


found  on  it,  whilst  many  of  its  herbs  possessed  all 
miraculous  healing  virtue. 

CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 
Winder  House,  Bradford. 

This  question  was  discussed  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  somel 
five-and-twenty  years  ago.  See  4th  S.  ii.  241 , 243, 1 
475.  FR.  NORGATE. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  TAPPINGTON  EVERARD  (8th  8,1 
iv.  389,  417). — As  a  direct  answer  to  GRASSES*! 
DALE'S  query  on  the  above  subject  the  following 
may  suflice  : — 

"  Dying  in  1795,  he  (Mr.  Barbara's  father)  bequeathe&| 
a  moderate  estate,  somewhat  encumbered,  indeed,  anc 
shorn  of  its  fair  proportions,  to  his  only  son,  then  about 
five  or  six  years  of  age.    A  portion  of  this  property  con 

slated of  the  farm  known  as  Tappington,  or  Taptoil 

Wood,  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  '  Ingoldsby  Legends''  I 
and,  albeit  the  description  of  the  mansion  therein  giver 
is  rather  of  what  it  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be 
than  of  what  it  actually  and  truly  is,  many  of  the  parti 
culars  are,  nevertheless,  perfectly  correct.    Dismissing  I 


then,  the  '  shaded  avenue,  terminating  in  a  lodge,  whose 
gates  support  the  Ingoldsby  device/  together  with  Mrs 
Botherby  and  the  secret  passage,  as  pardonable  myths,  f 


very  comfortable  and  picturesque  manor-house,  huuntec  I 
or  not  haunted,  still  remains,  boasting  its  '  gable  endi  | 
stone  stanchions,  and  tortuous  chimneys,'  and,  above  all 
its   blood-stained  stair,  the  scene  of   the    remarkable 
fratricide,  which  is  a  genuine  tradition,  and  the  sanguin 
ary  evidence  of  which  is  pointed  out  with  enviable  faitb 
by  the  present  tenants."—'  The  Life  and  Letters  |  of  thfl 
|  Rev.  Richard  Harris  Barham  |  Author  of  |  The  In 


goldsby  Legends  |  with  a  j  selection  from  his  Miscel 
Janeous  Poems  1  by  his  Son,'  Bentley,  1870,  vol.  i.  8,  9. 

Fuller  particulars  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
above  work,  which  abounds  with  pleasant  gossip 
respecting  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Charles  Dickens, 
Sydney  Smith,  Tom  Moore,  and  a  host  of  othei 
celebrities  who  were  contemporaries  of  Thomaf 


Ingoldsby. 
Barnsley. 


E.  G.  B. 


A  RESIDENCE  OF  EDMUND  KEAN  (8th  S.  if, 
345).— Could  MR.  WALLER  add  to  his  interesting 
note  any  particulars  as  to  the  period  when  Kean 
resided  at  Bute  Cottage,  Regent's  Park?  I  am 
told  by  an  old  resident  of  Fulham  that  the  great 
tragedian  lived  for  some  time  at  Walnut  Tree 
Cottage,  North  End,  and  that  he  actually  died 
there  in  1833.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  verify 
these  statements.  CHAS.  JAS.  FBRET, 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  JOHN  BARLEYCORN  '  (8th  S.  iy. 


387).—'  The  Whole  Tryal  and  Indictment  of  Sir 

John   Barley-Corn,   Knight Taken  in    Short- 

Hand  by  Timothy  Toss-pot,  Foreman  of  the  Jury. 
London  :  Printed  for  J.  Dutton,  near  Fleetstreet, 
1709  "  (later  reprints  are  extant),  is  ascribed  in  th 
Brit.  Mus.  Catalogue  to  Thomas  Robins.  Another 
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i  tract,  *  The  Arraigning  and  Indicting  of  Sir  Job 

i  Barleycorn,  Knt.,'  published  in  London  withou 
date  (1750  conjectured),  is  described  in  the  sam 

i  catalogue  as  *'  a  chap- book  taken  from  a  trac 
by  T.  Robins."  I  have  not  seen  this  piece,  bat  th< 
excerpts  (as  they  seem  to  be)  given  in  Hone' 
1  Every-day  Book,'  i.  74  sq.t  show  it  to  be  a  differen 

j  composition.  F.  ADAMS. 

In  Mackay'a  *  Book  of  English  Songs,'  p.  272 
I  there  is  a  long  ballad,  called  '  Sir  John  Barleycorn, 
il  dated  1651,  which  I  presume  to  be  what  is  in 
quired  for.  0.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.  A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

In  '  Ohap-Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  by 
[John  Ashton,  1882,  pp.  312-22,  there  is  an  account 
lief  this  trial,  to  which  your  correspondent  may  refer 
as  the  book  is  easily  obtainable. 

F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

DK  WARREN  FAMILY  (8th  S.  iv.  389).— Adeline 
ijthe  wife  of  Henry,  only  son  of  King  David  I.  oi 
i  Scotland,  was  the  daughter  of  William,  Earl  of 
( Warren  and  second  Earl  of  Surrey,  by  his  wife 
I  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hugh  the  Great,  Earl  ol 
^iVermandois.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of 
[William,  Earl  of  Warren  and  first  Earl  of  Surrey, 
[toy  his  wife  Gundrada. 

It  seems  certain   that  Gundrada  was  not  the 

idaughter  of  William   the  Conqueror.     The  best 

[authorities  now  admit  this,  and  in  Burke's  '  Peer- 

[ Bge  '  she  is  no  longer  included  amongst  his  children. 

But  it  is  quite  certain  she  was  the  daughter  of 

[Matilda,  the  Queen,  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror. 

fIThis  is  clearly  shown  by  the  words  employed  by 

Earl  William,  her  husband,  in  his  grant  to  the 

Priory  of  Lewes,  which  are  as  follows  :— 

"  Pro  salute  animae  meae  et  anirnae  Gundradae  uxoris 

imeae  et  pro  animal  domini  raei  Willelmi  Regis et  pro 

**lute  dominie  meae    .Matildis  Reginae,   matris    uxoris 

Ordericus  Yitalis  asserts  that  Gundrada  was  the 
I  bister  of  Gherbod,  the  Fleming,  Earl  of  Chester. 
|  He  tells  us  that  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the 
|  Earldom  of  Chester  to  "Guillelmo  de  Guarenna, 
bui  Gundredan  sororem  Gherbodi  conjugem 
Lhabuit." 

I  Freeman,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
duest,'  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Queen  Matilda, 
pho  was  the  daughter  of  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders, 
.  kas  the  mother  of  Gherbod  and  Gundrada  by  a 
prat  husband,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  been 
|Jherbod,  Advocate  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bertin  at 

'  uer. 

I  Edgar  Atheling  was  the  son  of  Edward  the  Exile 
jaon  of  King  Edmund  Ironsides),  and  his  mother's 
liame  was  Agatha.  There  is  a  question  as  to 
Agatha's  paternity.  It  has  been  asserted  that  she 
8  the  daughter  of  Henry  III.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many. Simeon  and  Ailred,  however,  both  assert 
hat  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  emperor's  brother 


(he  had  a  brother  named  Bruno),  while  Lambard'a 
1  Chronicle  '  only  says  that  she  was  related  to  the 
emperor. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  Edward  and 
Agatha.  In  the  year  1017  Edward  was  in  early 
childhood.  The  marriage  would  hardly  have  taken 
place  before  the  year  1037.  Edward  died  in  1057, 
leaving  three  children,  Edgar,  Margaret  (married 
in  1070  to  Malcolm  III.,  King  of  Scotland),  and 
Christina.  C.  W.  CASS. 

William,  the  first  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey, 
married  Gundred,  fifth  daughter  of  William  I., 
King  of  England.  His  son  and  successor  William 
married  Isabel),  daughter  of  Hugh  the  Great,  Earl 
of  Vermandois,  and  widow  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Mellent.  His  daughter  Adelene,  or  Ada,  de  Warren 
married  Henry,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  son  of  David, 
King  of  Scotland.  Edgar  Atheling's  father  Bad- 
ward  married  Agatha.  Authorities  do  not  agree 
respecting  her  parentage.  Some  say  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IF.  or  III.  and 
sister  of  Sophia,  wife  of  Soloman,  King  of  Hun- 
;ary;  others  the  grand-daughter  of  the  Emperor 
lenry  III.  According  to  Agnes  Strickland,  in 
the  *  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England '  (1854,  vol.  i. 
p.  107),  "  She  was  a  German  princess,  erroneously 
stated  by  English  historians  to  have  been  Agatha, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  of  Germany  "; 
also  that  "The  most  authentic  account  of  the 
maternal  pedigree  of  Margaret  Atheling  will  be 
found  in  Drummond's  *  Noble  Families  of  England 
and  Scotland,'  article  '  Bruce.'" 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

Mr.  Freeman  tells  us  ('  Norman  Conquest,'  ii. 
369)  that  the  mother  of  Eadgar  was  "a  lady  of 
royal  descent,  named  Agatha,  who  seems  most  pro- 
bably to  have  been  a  niece  of  the  Hungarian  Queen 
and  of  the  sainted  Emperor  "  (Stephen). 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

The  mother  of  Edgar  Atheling  was  Agatha, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  the  date  of 
icr  marriage  is  unknown.  SIR  CHARLES  KINO'S 
other  queries  I  have  answered  privately. 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

A  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  BY  MARK  TWAIN  (8th  S. 
v.    428).  —  If    MR.    LAWRENCE-HAMILTON    can 
btain  "Eye  Openers,  Good  Things,  Immensely 
runny   Sayings,    and   Stories   that   will   bring  a 
Smile  upon  the  Gruffest  Countenance,  by  Mark 
Vain ;     London,    John    Camden    Hotten,     74, 
Piccadilly,"  n.d.,  he  will  find  on  pp.  150-157  'The 
"itory  of  Joseph,'  which  is  probably  the  '  Life'  he 
esires  to  see.  RICHARD  WELFORD. 

BLANCHE  OF  LANCASTER  (8"»  S.  iv.  267,  354). 
— I  ask  leave  to  thank  MR.  RADCLIFFE  for 
nformation  concerning  Blanche  of  Lancaster, 
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and,  in  reply  to  HERMENTRUDE,  would  be  grateful 
for  references  to  any  printed  works  obtainable  at  the 
British  Museum  on  the  subject — i.e.,  life  and 
character — the  object  being  some  material  for  a 
short  article;  also,  for  similar  information  con- 
cerning Margaret  Beaufort,  mother  of  Henry  VII. 
and  wife  of  Edmund  Tudor.  J.  A. 

KEBLE'S  'CHRISTIAN  YEAR':  'THE  REDBREAST' 
(8th  S.  iv.  409).— I  believe  that  the  author  of  this 
poem  was  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Cornish.  A  volume  of 
his  poems  was  published  by  Messrs.  Hodgep, 
Figgis  &  Co.,  Dublin,  in  1869,  entitled  'Come  to 
the  Woods/  and  I  believe  a  note  to  that  effect 
will  be  found  in  the  book  ;  but  it  is  many  years 
since  I  saw  it,  and  I  may  be  mistaken. 

WILLIAM  H.  PEET. 


tration  of  this  I  have  taken  at  random  the  names  of 
twelve  monks  belonging  to  Somersetshire  monasteries 
and  have  added  in  brackets  the  name  of  the  monastery 
to  which  they  belonged : — 

1.  John  Axbridge  (Worspring). 

2.  Hugh  Backwell  (Burton). 

3.  Thos.  Bedford  (Keynshatn). 

4.  John  Cheddar  (Muchelney). 

5.  John  Punster  (Bruton). 

6.  John  Excetur  (Glaston). 

7.  Nich.  Lychefeld  (Witham). 

8.  Thos.  Taunton  (Montacute). 

9.  John  Taunton  (Glaston). 

10.  Nich.  Wedmore  (Glaston). 

11.  Robert  Wells  (Bruton). 

12.  Rich.  Wusceter  (Glaston). 

These  are  names  of  monks  taken  from  '  Acknowledgments 

of  the  Royal   Supremacy,'  '  Deeds  of  Surrenders,'  and 

Pension  Lists,'  and  they  might  be  largely  extended. 

The  fact  admits  of  an  easy  explanation  ;  for  it  was  cos- 


The  lines  on  the  redbreast  are 
most  intimate  friends,  the  Rev.  George  Cornish, 
vicar  of  Kenwyn  (no  relation,  I  believe,  to  Arch- 
deacon Cornish,  the  present  vicar).  He  died  in 
1849,  and  a  selection  of  his  sermons  and  poems 
was  afterwards  published  in  one  volume,  but  is 
now  forgotten.  He  lies  in  his  churchyard  at 
Kenwyn,  under  a  tall  and  beautiful  stone  cross, 
which  for  some  years  I  used  to  pass  nearly  every 
day  of  my  life.  The  inscription  on  it  is,  "  Optimo 
pastori,"  to  the  choice  of  which  phrase  thoughtful 


father's  name,  and  substitute  for  it  the  name  of  his  birth- 
place, which  in  early  days  was  preceded  by  a  '  de ';  thus. 
William  de  Wykhatn,  whose  father's  name  was  Longe,  and 
William  de  Waynflete  (born  Barlow  or  Patten)  were  the 
celebrated  Bishops  of  Winchester,  who  were  respectively 
the  founders  of  New  College  and  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  but  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing  the  'de' 
had  dropped  out,  and  the  monk  was  known  by  the  name 
of  his  birthplace  alone  (Gagquet's  '  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
English  Monasteries,'  vol.  i.  p.  353  n.).  As  this  might 
create  confusion,  the  father's  name  was  nearly  always 
added  in  the  Pension  Lists,  arid  is  found  there  connected 


..       ,  .     ,    ,      *       ,,       ^.    .        ...     i          ,     aaaea  m  me  rension  ijieis,  aim  IB  louim  mere  uuun 

men  greatly  objected  ;  for  the  Divine  Master  of    with  the  piace.name  by  the  word  alias.    Bearing  this  in 


George  Cornish  was  himself  only  called  "  bonus 
pastor."     See  Coleridge's  '  Life  of  Keble.' 

C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

[Many  replies  to  the  same  effect  are  acknowledged 
with  thanks.] 

NORTON  FAMILY  (7th  S.  xi.  6,  455  ;  8th  S.  iv. 
176,  316,  431).— My  note  at  the  last  reference  con- 
tained a  misprint.  Burke  calls  the  Consul  Hirttes, 
hence  my  asking  for  the  correct  surname. 

BEAULIEU. 

COWLEY  AND  MILTON  (8th  S.  iv.  366).— I  did 
not  point  out  the  resemblance  between  Tasso  and 
Milton,  because  I  know  that  this  has  been  done 
before.  The  likeness  between  Cowley  and  Milton 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  subject  of  remark. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  both  Cowley  and  Milton 
were  remembering  Tasso.  E.  YARDLEY. 

ST.  MARTIN'S  PRIORY,  DOVER  (8th  S.  iv.  247). 
—See  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weaver,  M.  A., 
on  *  Thomas  Chard,  the  last  Abbot  of  Ford,'  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological 
and  Natural  History  Society  for  1891.  At  p.  4 
Mr.  Weaver  eays  : — 

"  In  the  extant  lists  of  the  '  Religious '  in  days  im- 
mediately preceding  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
it  is  found  that  many  of  the  monks  have  two  or  more 
surnames  given  them.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 


mind,  a  study  of  the  Ford  Pension  List  becomes  interest- 
ing and  instructive. 

•'  The  names  of  the  monks  of  Ford  who  received  pen- 
sions are  given  below  (Dugdale,  vol.  v.  p.  383) : — 

1.  Thomas  Chard,  alias  Tybbes,  Abbott. 

2.  William  Sherneborne,  alias  Rede,  Prior. 

3.  Rich.  Exmester,  alias  Were. 

4.  John  Newman. 

5.  JohnCosyn?. 

6.  John  Brydgewater,  alias  Stone. 

7.  Robert  Ylmester,  alias  Roose. 

8.  John  Fawell. 

9.  Thos.  Stafford, alias  Bate. 

10.  Ellya  Olescum,atta*  Potter. 

11.  Will.  Wynsor,  alias  Hyde. 

12.  Will.  Grene. 


13.  Will.  Dynnyngton,  alias  Wylsbire. 

14.  Rich.  Kyngesbury,  ali 


^.».  ~w.-~. ~-.j.-B>,w.~...  j,  ~,i<zs  Sherman. 
Of  these  fourteen  persons  ten  have    place-names,  f 
lowed  by  patronymic-names,  showing  that  their  birth- 
places were  respectively  Chard,  Sherborne,  Exminster, 
Bridgwater,  Ilminster,  Stafford,  Awliscombe,  Windso] 
Dinnington.  and  Kingsbury,  while  the  remaining  fo 
have  their  father's  name  only." 

In  Mr.  Hussey's  list  the  names  Folkstooe. 
Northbourne,  Thornton,  Pebworth,  Stowell,  may 
all  be  identified  as  place-names. 

C.  W.  PENNY. 

Wokingham. 

LECTERN  AT  SOUTHWELL  MTNSTER  (8th 
129,  235,374).— On  p.  132  of  a  '  History  of  South- 
well Minster,'  by  G.  M.  Livett,  1883.  it  is  stat 


e 

the  '  Pens'on  Liato,'  while  in  earlier  ones,  the  number    that  the  eagle  was  found  m  the  lake  at  . 
of  the  monks  bearing  place-names  is  very  large.  In  illus-    in  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  bought  I 
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Nottingham  dealer,  who  found  the  documents  in 
the  boss  on  which  the  eagle  stands.     The  docu 
meets  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Col 
Wildman,  and  the   eagle  was   purchased    by  Sir 
Richard    Kaye,    Prebendary  of    Southwell    anc 
Dean    of    Lincoln,    and    presented    by    him    to 
Southwell  Minster  in  1805. 

H.    POSTLETHWAITB   POLLARD. 
Belle  Vue,  Bengeo. 

In  Moore's  '  Life  of  Lord  Byron '  there  is  a 
foot  note  on  p.  2,  giving  a  short  account  of  this 
lectern,  but  for  a  history  of  the  finding  of  it  and 
its  presentation  to  Southwell  Minster  I  would 
refer  MR.  PICKFORD  to  the  Reliquary  (vol. 
;p.  200).  This  latter  is  part  of  an  excellent  account 
of  Newstead  Priory  contributed  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
iGresley,  M.A.  CHARLES  DRURT. 

CHURCHING  OP  WOMEN  (8th  S.  iv.  288,  432).— 
1 1  must  apologize  for  my  carelessness  in  overlook 
ing,  for  the  moment,  that  Psalm  crxi.  had  been 
-removed  from  the  churching  office  (though  not 
from  the  Prayer  Book)  at  the  last  revision.     Such 
gibes  as  that  of  Milton  probably  led  to  the  alters 
tion.  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

Your  correspondents  appear  to  have  missed  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "  moon-blasting  "  as  applied  to 
women  with  child.  The  beams  of  the  moon  were 
(supposed  to  cause  an  abortion  known  as  a  moon- 
calf. See  Holland's  *  Pliny '  vii.  15,  and  Halliwell, 


kv.  "  Mooncalf.7 

Did  Milton  invent  the  word  ? 
*  star-blasting/'  '  Lear,'  III.  iv. 


Shakespeare  has 
E.  S.  A. 


PRINCE  CHARLES  EDWARD  (8th  S.  iv.  327,  412). 
|— It  seems  clear  from  the  contemporary  evidence 
bf  the  medal  and  'Hist.  Reg.'  for  1721  that 
Pec.  20  is  the  correct  date  of  the  birth  ef  Prince 
Oharles  Edward.  As  modern  authorities  differ,  I 
;iid  not  depend  on  any  of  them.  The  ascertained 
late  leads  to  a  further  query.  By  what  con- 
temporary writer  was  the  Prince  styled  "  Mar- 
:ellus "  ?  In  the  register  of  marriages  at  the 
gpiscopal  Church  at  Leith,  kept  by  the  Right 
WT.  Robert  Forbes,  Bishop  of  Ross  and  Caithness, 
Minister  there,  and  a  strong  Jacobite,  in  an  entry 
rf  a  marriage  which  took  place  Dec.  20,  1744,  is 
interpolated  in  his  own  handwriting,  "  (the  birth- 
fay  of  Marcellus)."  Marcellus  was  doubtless  re- 
jiarded  as  a  safe  way  of  indicating  Charles  Edward. 
iut  was  the  name  in  common  use  ? 

A.  W.  CORNELIUS  HALLEN. 
;  Alloft. 

DOKE  OF  NORMANDY  (8th  S.  iv.  408).— In 
jAnnals  of  Our  Time,'  compiled  by  Joseph  Irving 
Macmillan,  1871),  I  find  chronicled,  under  date 
!*ov.  16,  1838,  as  follows  :— 

Desire  Rousselle,  a  native  of  Brittany,  attempts  to 
|B8*8sinate  a  Frenchman  calling  himself  Charles  Louis  de 


Bourbon,  Duke  of  Normandy,  a  pretended  son  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  in  the  house  21,  Cla- 
rence Place,  Cambcrwell.  Rouseelle  escaped  after  tiring 
at  his  victim,  but  was  seized  some  days  later  lurking 
about  the  premises." 

This  may  be  the  man  about  whom  MR.  FERET 
inquires,  but  a  search  through  later  pages  of  the 
'  Annals '  fails  to  discover  any  further  particulars 
of  His  Grace  of  Normandy  or  of  the  trial  of  his 
assailant.  Ic  is  notable  that  the  '  Annals '  gives 
the  scene  of  the  affray  as  Camberwell,  whereas  MR. 
FKRBT  speaks  of  Fulham.  Was  the  self-dubbed 
duke  shot  at  more  than  once  ? 

FRED.  C.  FROST,  F.S.I. 

Teignmouth. 

See  the  Illustrated  London  News,  January  4  and 
11,  1845.          EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

JOHN  GREEN,  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN  (8th  S.  iv. 
348).— The  '  Blazon  of  the  Episcopacy,'  by  W. 
Riland  Bedford,  gives  the  arms  of  this  prelate  as 
Azure,  three  bucks  trippant  or,  citing  for  authority 
his  seal  and  Add.  MS.  5,808.  I  see  that  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  the  '  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.'  is  unable 
with  certainty  to  state  place  or  date  of  birth,  and 
offers  nothing  with  regard  to  parentage. 

0.   E.   GlLDERSOME   DICKINSON. 

8,  Morrison  Street,  8.W. 

John,  son  of  John  Green,  collector  of  taxes, 
born  at  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  the 
school  there,  was  admitted  sizar  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  June  10,  1724,  then  aged  past 
seventeen.  He  proceeded  B.A.  1727,  M.A.  1731, 
B.D.  1739,  and  D.D.  1749.  Many  notes  on  Dr. 
Green  are  preserved  in  Prof.  Mayor's  edition  (1869) 
of  Baker's  '  History  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge/ voL  ii.  pp.  710-713.  An  account  of  him 
also  appears  in  'Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  xxiii.  45. 

DANIEL  HIFWELL. 

17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

DIAMOND  (8th  S.  iv.  289).— I  go  further  than 
MR.  EYRE-TODD,  and  say  that  in  every  instance 
adduced,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  from 
Pope,  the  verse  is  much  improved  by  pronouncing 
diamond  as  a  trisyllable.  If  MR.  YOUNG  "ask* 
me  for  why,"  I  reply  by  asking  him  whether 
Wordsworth's  verses 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye 

would  be  improved   by   pronouncing  violet  as  a 
dissyllable.      A  well-known  and  splendid  instance 
of  this   use  of  a    redundant  syllable  occurs    in 
Paradise  Lost,'  i.  591-4  :— 

Stood  like  a  tower  :  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  its  original  brightness  :  nor  uppear'd 
Less  than  archangel  ruin'd,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured  :  as  when  the  sun,  new  risen. 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams. 
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Judged  by  scansion  (save  the  mark  !)  there  are 
two  syllables  too  many  in  one  of  these  lines,  whilst 
three  others  of  them  are  each  one  too  long,  and  yet 
the  melody  is  perfect.  0.  C.  B. 

In  all  the  examples  given  the  word,  I  think,  is 
a  trisyllable.  The  anapaest  occurs  not  uafrequently 
in  English  iambic  verse  and  in  other  English 
yerse.  I  will  scan  one  of  the  lines  of  Pope  : — 

Clubs,  dl  |  Smonds,  hearts  |  in  wild  |  disor  |  der  seen. 
The  older  commentators  on  Shakspeare  very  per- 
versely did  not  recognize  the  anapaest  in  his 
poetry,  and  sometimes  actually  altered  the  lines  in 
order  to  scan  them  properly  in  iambic  metre.  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  a  note  to  '  Macbeth/  peremptorily 
disallows  the  anapaest  in  Shakspeare's  heroic  lines. 
But  he  must  have  forgotten  that  he  himself  had 
used  the  foot  in  his  own  heroic  verse  : — 

Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage. 
Shakspeare  not  unfrequently   uses  the   anapaest, 
and,  by  remembering  this,  we  may   scan  many 
of  his  lines  that  seem  defective.      E.  YARDLET. 

Webster  gives  the  pronunciation  as  di-a-mund 
or  di-mund.  I  agree  to  this,  and  think  that  the 
"  delicacy  and  discernment "  niceties  detected  by 
the  very  accurate  are,  as  usual,  "  blunderment. " 
The  whole  of  the  passages  produced  are  to  be  read 
di-mund,  except,  curiously  enough,  that  one 
from  Bryant  which,  we  are  expressly  told,  "  must. 
be  read  so."  That  may  be  read,  as  it  happens, 
either  way,  but  better  as  di  a-mund:— 
Like  the  ray  |  that  streams  |  from  the  d!'-  |  a-mund 
stone. 

The  verse  reads  more  fluently  with  three  anapaests 
than  with  only  two.  But  now  let  me  remark 
something  which  all  these  accurate  people  leave 
aside.  When  correct  speakers  pronounce  diamond 
as  two  syllables  they  pronounce  the  second  as 
•  mund,  but  when  as  a  trisyllable  it  appears  to  me 
that  they  often  sound  it  -mond.  C.  A.  WARD. 
Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

THE  MOAT,  FULHAM  PALACE  (8th  S.  iv.  248, 
369). — CANON  VENABLES,  in  his  reply  to  my  query, 
refers  to  the  temporary  settlement  of  the  Danes  at 
Fulham  as  recorded  in  the  'A.-S.  Chronicle.'  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  narrative  in  the  A.-S. 
and  other  early  chronicles.  What  I  more  par- 
ticularly seek  is  any  early  reference  to  the  moat, 
aay  any  time  before  1600  A.D. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  remarks  of  your  valued 
correspondent  respecting  the  error  in  speaking  of 
"  Fulham  Palace."  The  term,  as  he  says,  can  only 
be  sanctioned  by  modern  usage.  In  old  records 
the  bishop's  residence  is  always  spoken  of  as  Ful- 
ham House  or  the  Manor  House.  But  as  nowa- 
days there  is  no  lord  of  the  manor  of  Fulham  (the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  representing  that 
personage),  it  seems  scarcely  desirable  to  keep  up 


the  old  appellation.  At  any  rate  Dr.  Temple's 
note-paper  is  invariably  headed  "  Fulham  Palace, 
S.W." 

CANON  VENABLES  is,  I  think,  in  error  in  giving 
880  and  881  as  the  years  in  which  the  Danes 
visited  Fulham.  According  to  the  'A.-S.  Chro- 
nicle '  the  year  in  which  they  wintered  here  was 
879-80,  though  Roger  de  Hoveden  says  878-79. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  John  Bromton,  and  the 
'Chronica  de  Mailros'  repeat  the  statement  in 
the  *  A.-S.  Chronicle/  that  the  Danes  wintered  in 
Fulham.  Roger  de  Hoveden,  besides  blundering 
over  the  year,  adds,  strangely  enough,  "Pagani 
[i.e.,  the  Danish  hordes],  qui  in  Insula,  Hame 
hyemaverant,  Franciam  visitare  caeperunt  et  apud 
Gent  uno  anno  perendinaverunt." 

The  "  island  of  Hame "  is  quite  unintelligible. 
I  can  only  suppose  that  the  old  chronicler,  being 
unacquainted  with  the  name  of  Fulham,  misread 
the  scribe's  hieroglyphics  in  the  MS.  before  him 
"in  fulanhame"  for  "insula  hame,"  and  thus 
thought  "Hame"  must  be  a  proper  name.  Can 
any  one  suggest  anything  better  ? 

The '  Chronicle/  under  the  year  879,  after  stating 
that  the  pagans  "sat  down  at  Fulham  on  the 
Thames,"  adds,  "  And  the  same  year  the  sun  was 
eclipsed  one  hour  of  the  day."  Can  MR.  LYNN 
verify  this  as  an  astronomical  fact  ?  If  he  could, 
it  would  determine  the  actual  year. 

CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Koad,  West  Kensington. 

ANTIGONE  PLANTAGENET  (8th  S.  iv.  408).— The 
name  of  Antigone  Plantagenet's  mother  is  a 
mystery  which  will  be  difficult  to  solve.  Sand- 
ford,  in  his  'Genealogical  History  of  the  Kings 
and  Queens  of  England'  (1707),  p.  316,  speaking 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  says,  "After  this 
Divorce  married  to  Eleanor  Cobham,  Daughter  to 
Reginald,  Lord  Cobham  of  Sterborough,  whereby 
he  made  her  Amends  for  that  unlawful  Familiarity 
which  had  formerly  passed  between  them." 

Blore's  *  Monumental  Remains/  &c.  (1826), 
chap,  xxvi.:  "She  was  a  person  of  great  beauty, 
of  indifferent  character,  and  had  been  mistress  to 
the  Duke  some  time  previously  to  their  union." 

Many  of  the  chroniclers  speak  of  her  in  the  same 
strain,  and  no  doubt  the  above  information  haa 
been  taken  from  them. 

Monstrelet's  'Chronicles'  (ed.  1810),  vol.  vi. 
p.  143,  gives  her  character  in  strong  terms.  He 
mentions  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  leaving  his  wife, 
at  Mons,  and  says  : — 

"  He  carried  with  him  to  England  Eleanor  de  Cobham 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him  as  companion  to  th 
Duchess  Jacquiline,  and  was  afterward  married  to  her. 

The  Duke  of   Gloceater.  on  being  informed  of  th< 

sentence  of  the  Pope,  took  to  wife  a  woman  of  low  degree 
compared  with  his  rank  named  Eleanor  Cobbam...... 

duke  had  for  some  time  lived  with  her  as  his  misti 
and  her  character  was  not  spotless  in  regard  to  her  con 
;  nexions  with  others  besides  the  duke,"  &c. 
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la  the  absence  of  a  definite  statement  as  to  the 
name  of  Antigone's  mother,  would  not  the  above 
information  show  that  X.  may  probably  be  right 
in  the  supposition  stated  ?  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

Prof.  Tout  says  that  Gloucester  "  left  no  issue 
by  Jacqueline  or  Eleanor."  (See  '  Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.,'  xxviii.  247.)  G.  F.  R.  B. 

PLACE-NAMES  (8th  S.  iv.  368).— Lamp  Hill  is 

Lamb  Hill,  the  latter  name  being  frequently  found 

in  Yorkshire.     "  In  the  main,"  says  Sievers,  "  b  is 

stable  ;  only  rarely  is  there  a  change  of  final  6  to 

p,  as  in  lamp"  ('  Old  Eagl.  Gram./  by  Cook,  1887, 

|  p.  99).     Lamb  houses  or  lamb  sheds  seem  to  have 

been  often   placed  on  high   ground.      Glororum 

i cannot,  of  course,   be   "  Glore  o'er   them*';    no 

'  derivation  could  be  worse.     Mount  Skitham  looks 

i  like  a  modern  word  ;  at  all  events,  the  mount  is 

modern.     Packgate  is  a  packhorse  or  packman's 

road.     Merebank  may  be  either  boundary  bank  or 

'lake  bank.  S.  0.  ADDY. 

8,  Westbourne  Road,  Sheffield. 

HORNS  (8th  S.  iv.  349).— In  reply  to  your  corre- 
spondent  I  can  inform  him  that  about  twenty  years 
ago  I  was  witness  of  a  scene  in  which  a  woman  jeered 
a  man  and  his  wife  by  exclaiming  against  the  man  : 
"You  cuckold!  you  wear  the  horns,"  adding 
iCmphasia  to  her  words  by  putting  her  forefingers 
«rect  to  her  head  ad  corniculorum  instar.  The 
phrase  is  well  understood  among  the  common 
people,  its  frequent  recurrence  in  Shakespeare's 
plays  being  sufficient  to  keep  it  alive  ;  but  the 
delicate  pen  of  these  days  blushes  to  put  it  on  paper. 
Hence  your  correspondent's  miss  of  it  in  modern 
literature.  He  need  not,  however,  have  lived  two 
benturies  ago  to  hear  a  lady  sing  to  a  Drury  Lane 
radience  : — 

In  ancient  dayg,  I  've  heard,  with  horns 
The  wife  her  spouae  could  fright, 

Which  now  the  hero  bravely  scorns, 
So  common  ia  the  sight. 

j?or  this  stanza  is  from  the  1761  edition  of  Field - 
ng*s  '  Mock  Doctor,'  a  piece  played  at  the  same 
|heatre  in  1805  with  Mrs.  Mellor  (afterwards 
Ouchess  of  St.  Albans)  in  the  part.  Mr.  Rudyard 
vipling's  phrase  reminds  me  of  one  in  '  Euphues': 

In  marriage  I  would  have  my  cap  fit  close  "  (I 
unte  from  memory). 

|  The  earliest  known  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense 
jCcurs  in  the  *  Oneirocritica '  of  Artemidorus,  who 
i'rote  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  In 
*p.  xii.  of  his  second  book  he  says  a  certain  man 
o  the  eve  of  his  wedding  dreamed  that  he  mounted 

ram  and  fell  from  it  in  front,  i. c.,  over  the 
limaPs  horns.  This  was  interpreted  to  him  : 

/   (TOV    7TOpVCV(T€l,   KOI    KO.TO,    TO    Xty6[Ji€VOV 

jepara  o-ot  irotrj<rei.     And  so,  adds  Artemidorus, 

befell.     We  infer  from  his  words  that  the  phrase 

[as  older  than  his  time.     Manage  speculates  on 


its  origin  at  much  length  in  his  'Diet.  Etym..'  s. 
"  Cornard,"  and  Reitf  has  a  note  on  it,  crammed 
with  references,  in  his  edition  of  Artemidorus 
(vol.  ii.  p.  329)  ;  but  no  conclusion  that  we  can 
accept  as  certain  is  arrived  at. 

Biicheler,  in  his  edition  of  Petronius,  thinks 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  subject  in  §  39,  where, 
in  describing  the  destinies  of  those  born  under 
different  signs  of  the  zodiac,  it  is  said  of  men  born 
under  the  Goat:  "in  capricorno  serumnosi,  [et] 
quibus  prae  mala  sua  cornua  naacuntur."  The  et 
is  the  editor's  conjecture.  Prce  with  accusative 
occurs  again  in  §  46.  The  passage  quoted  is  thus 
referred  to  by  Forcellini :  "  In  fragm.  Tragur. 
Petron.  39.  Burmann.  dicuntur  nasci  cornua  iis 
qui  plurimis  malis  afflictantur.  Cujus  rei  origo 
unde  ducatur,  obscurum  est." 

Prof.  Friedlander,  who  has  dedicated  to  Biiche- 
ler a  capital  edition  of  the  '  Cena  Trimalchionis ' 
(Leipzig,  1891),  asks,  in  a  note  on  the  passage,  if 
the  notion  as  applied  to  all  kinds  of  sufferers  rests 
on  the  same  ground  as  the  born-bearing  attributed 
to  deceived  husbands,  and  appeals  to  Greek  anti- 
quity in  disproof  of  Grimm's  derivation  of  the 
horn-setting  from  a  legend  according  to  which  a 
brazen  image,  made  by  Virgil  the  magician,  bit  off 
the  schwurfinger  put  into  its  mouth  by  an  unfaith- 
ful wife  making  purgation  by  oath,  while  a  horn 
grew  on  the  deceived  husband's  forehead  ('  Deut- 
sches  Worterbucb/  «.  "  Horn,"  6).  F.  ADAMS. 

This  idea  was  current  in  my  youthful  days,  say 
the  early  forties,  but  I  have  not  met  with  it  for  a 
long  time.      I  remember    a    well-known    street 
ballad-singer  trolling  out  a  refrain  : — 
A  man  that  ia  married  is  always  in  dread 
Of  a  large  pair  of  horns  growing  out  of  hia  head. 

DOSSETOR. 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  main  question  pro- 
pounded by  CORNDA  PADPERI,  whether  the  horns 
of  the  cuckold  be  a  living  idea  in  modern  English ; 
but  I  may  point  out  that  the  range  of  it  ia  wider 
than  the  querist  seems  to  think.  With  the 
ancient  Greeks  jcepara  7roLf.lv  TIVL  was  a  pro- 
verbial phrase  (Liddell  and  Scott).  That  it  is 
familiar  to  the  modern  Greek,  I  can  give  this 
proof.  I  remember  a  Greek  courier  telling  me  of 
a  performance  of  'Othello'  in  Athens,  and  Quoting 
with  special  gusto  Othello's  saving  :  avupunros 
Kcpao~<£dpos  dt'ip  €crri  KOVK  ai/0p<o7TOS  (I  cannot 
answer  for  exactness,  but  I  think  these  were  the 

ords).* 

I  have  no  examples  at  hand,  but  I  imagine  that 
they  may  be  found  in  our  literature  much  later 
than  two  centuries  back.  I  am  nearly  sure  that 
Boswell  somewhere  records  a  speech  of  Johnson, 
"  Nay,  sir,  if  he  likes  to  put  on  the  horns,"  &c. 


*  A  horned  man  'B  a  monster  and  a  beast— IV. 
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Mr.  Gladstone,  in  *  Juventus  Mundi,'  says, 
"  Some  old  traditions  connect  Aphrodite,  as  As- 
tarte,  with  the  moon  "  (i.  e.,  Ashtoreth  Karnaim, 
"of  the  horns");  and  in  a  note  he  appends  the 
opinion  of  a  German  author,  "  This  connexion  I 
think  we  may  venture  to  associate  with  the  'horns' 
which  in  so  many  languages  are  attributed  to  the 
cuckold."  C.  B.  MOUNT. 

For  enough  (and  a  good  deal  to  spare)  upon  this 
subject,  see  Brand's  '  Antiquities/  where  the  jest 
is  said  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  in 
Plautus,  and  in  Artemidorus. 

EDWAKD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

For  horns  =  cuckolds,  see  'N.  &  Q.,'  lft  S.  x. 
142  ;  and  for  cuckoo  =  the  same,  consult  5th  S.  v. 
128,  274.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

[Other  communications  are  acknowledged.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  scarcely  commends  itself  to  amplification.] 

MS.  OF  ORATION  WANTED  (8tb  S.  iv.  369).— 
The  useful  Chalmers  has  preserved,  from  Wood 
and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the  name  of 
Christopher  Angelus  (without  the  John),  who  was 
a  learned  Grecian,  a  refugee  from  Peloponnesus  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  dying  in  1638,  and  buried 
in  the  church,  or  churchyard,  of  St.  Ebbe's.  But 
he  may  not  be  the  right  man. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

THE  MAT  FLOWER  (8th  S.  iv.  387).— The  Cus- 
tom House,  London,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1666,  in  1718,  and  again  in  1814,  and  I  fear  no 
further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  official 
sources.  Much  useful  information  has  already 
been  given  in  the  columns  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  See  6tb  S. 
ii.  127,  169,  217  ;  viii.  188, 351,  416  ;  7th  S.  ii.  67 
217;  v.  328,  490;  vi.  72. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

ENGLISH  AND  NETHERLANDISH  INVERSION  (8tb 
S.  iv.  367). — Inversions  of  this  kind  sometimes 
occur  in  dialect  English.  I  was  much  amused  fr 
the  following  sentence,  which  a  friend  of  mine 
picked  up  some  five  or  six  years  ago  from  a  North 
Lincolnshire  peasant.  What  he  meant  was  eye 
sore  :  "  This  owd  coat  'a  raather  shabby,  bud  i 
isn't  much  on  a  sore-eye  yit." 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

"To  QUARREL"  (8th   S.    iv.    404).  —  Jerem 
Collier,  in  his  *  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  an 
Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage,'  1698,  p.  223 
uses  this  verb  transitively  :  "  Fashion  being  dis 
appointed  of  a  supply  quarrels  his  Elder  Brother 
and  calls  him   the  Prince   of    coxcombs."     Cot 
grave,  s.  "quereller,"  has:  "To  quarrell,  wrangl 
brawle,   brabble,  strive,   contend  with  ;   also  t 


hallenge,  lay  claime,  pretend  a  right,  or  title 
nto,"  &c.  May  we  nob  suppose  that  this  trari- 
itive  use  is  derived  from  the  French  ?  For  other 
xamples  refer  to  Jamieson's  '  Scottish  Diction- 
ry.'  F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (8th  S.  ii. 

jes  morts  durent  bien  peu :  htiseons-lea  sous  la  pierre,  &c. 
Ces  vers  eont  de  Victor  Hugo.    On  les  trouve  dans  lea 
Feuillea  d'automne/  a  la  fin  de  la  piece  vi.  intitulee  '  A 
n  vojageur,'  et  datee  du  6  juillet,  1829. 

PAUL  MASSON. 
(8'h  S.  iv.  389.) 

And  wins,  like  Fabius,  by  delay. 
Vlay  not  the  passage  MR.  MAYOW  inquires  about  be 
Intent  the  public  debt  to  pay, 
Like  prudent  Fabius,  by  delay. 

Swifc « On  Poetry.' 
There  is,  however,  another  passage  in  Swift  where  he 
iys, 

As  who  should  say 

I  '11  win,  like  Fabius,  by  delay, 
ut  I  cannot  recall  where  it  occurs. 

J.  CARRICK  MOORE. 

(8tb  S.  iv.  429.) 

The  gift  without  the  giver  is  base. 
This  is  from  J.  R.  Lowell, '  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ' : 
Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare. 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alma  feeds  three — 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbour,  and  Me. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 
Utopia..    Written  by  Sir  Thomas   More.    Revised  by 

F.  S.  Ellis.    (Reeves  &  Turner.) 

NEVER  before  has  More's  divine  dream  been  seen  in  an 
edition  so  handsome  and  appropriate  as  that  now  accorded 
it.    We  speak,  of  course,  of  the  English  dress  assigned  it 
"  at  the  Procurement  and  earnest  Request   of  George 
Tadlowe,    Citezein   and   Haberdassher,"  of  London,  by 
'•Raphe   Robynson,  Citizein   and  Goldsmythe,"  of  the 
same  city,  and  sometime  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Oxford.   This  translation,  twice  published  by  Abra- 
ham Vele,  has  been  (from  the  second  edition)  carefully 
revised  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis,  and  has  received  from  Mr. 
William  Morris  the  glorious  apparelling  of  the  Kelmscott 
Press.    The  reprint  is  in  no  sense  a  facsimile,  being  in 
4to.,  while  the  original  was  in  12mo.,  and  being,  indeed, 
more   luxurious  and   beautiful  in  all  respects  than  the 
press  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cantury  could  pre- 
sent.     If  ever  there  was  a  book  that  deserved  at  J 
Morris's   hands  the   honours  it  has  received,  it  is  this 
curious  and  beautiful  product  of  a  fervent  Catholic, 
shows  a  contempt  as  profound  as   Mr.  Morris  hinwel 
professes  for  the  mere  search  after  money  and  for  tl 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  few  hands  which  he  regards 
as  the  crowning  evil  of  his  days.     In  his  very  inter 
esting  forewords,  indeed,  Mr.  Ellis,  while  regarding  tb 
value  of  '  Utopia  '  as  rather  historic  than  prophetic,  an 
More  himself  •'  rather  as  the  last  of  the  old  than  the 
of  the  new,"  calls  the  work  "  an  indispensable  portio 
a  Socialist's  library,"  and  declares  it  a  farmer  Social 
tract.     To  a  great  extent  this  view  is  correct. 
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the  teaching  of  Rabelais  that  of  More  differs  loto  ccelo. 
So  far  as  regards  doctrine,  Rabelais  is  immeasurably  the 
more  iconoclastic  and  revolutionary  of  the  two.  His 
invective  against  kings  minht,  and  probably  did,  shock 
more,  and  his  views  as  to  the  limits  of  discussion  are  far 
in  advance  of  those  of  his  successor.  In  all  his  convic- 
tions, however,  Rabelais  was  an  aristocrat.  He  approved 
of  war  und  the  chase,  while  More  regarded  the  former  as 
deplorable,  and  the  latter  as  contemptible.  While  More 
also  condemned  a  state  of  affairs  which,  converting 
England  into  a  grazing  farm  for  the  wealthy  classes  of 
England,  sapped  and  destroyed  our  peasant  life,  and 
dreamed  of  a  condition  of  affairs  in  which  all  shall  be 
provided  for  and  none  shall  be  rich,  and  in  which  indolence 
and  mere  pursuit  of  pleasure  shall  be  suppressed,  Rabelais 
cared  nothing  for  the  suffering  of  the  proletariat  which 
he  despised.  He,  indeed,  delights  in  depicting  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor,  and  is  jocose  over  their  destruction. 
Never  is  his  mirth  more  overpowering  than  when  he 
describes  the  slaughter  executed  by  Friar  John  of  the 
Funnels,  or  the  cruel  murder  by  Panurge  of  the  guardian 
of  the  sheep.  Where  More  is  merciful  and  humane, 
Rabelais  is  savage  and  bloodthirsty.  There  is  no  call  to 
dwell  further  upon  the  merits  of  '  Utopia,'  a  book  with 
Which  most  scholars  are  familiar.  It  is  pleasant,  how- 
ever, to  see  this  noble  work  in  an  edition  almost  too 
precious  to  be  read.  One  feels  disposed,  like  Beatrice 
after  hearing  the  sportive  proposal  of  Don  Pedro,  to 
ingift  upon  '*  another  for  working  days,"  since  this,  like 
his  "  Grace,  is  too  costly  to  wear  every  day." 

The  O  olden  Asfe  of  Apuleius.  Translated  out  of  Latin 
by  William  Adlington.  With  Introduction  by  Charles 
Whibley.  (Nutt.) 

THE  new  volume  of  the  "  Tudor    Translations  "  is 
veritable  treasure.     Adlington's  translation,    executed 
in  156*6,  though  it  went  through  half  a  dozen  editions 
is  one  of  the  rarest  of  books.    During  a  long  experience 
we  never  came  across  a  copy.     What  is  of  more  import 
ance,  it  is  a  delightful  work.    It  is  naive  almost  beyom 
precedent,  an<i  it  has  forms  of  expression  absolutely 
bewitching.     We  are  unacquainted  with  any  translation 
of  the  Tudor  epoch  so  vivid  in  style  and  generally  s< 
tisfactory.     We  are  not,  be  it  understood,  dealing  with 
its  fidelity  or  accuracy,  Adlington,  as  he  owns,  having 
employed  French  and  Spanish  translations,  the  blunder 
of  which,  HS   in   his  admirably   able  introduction  Mr 
Whibley  points  out,  he  follows,  importing  also  into  hi 
work  some  added    errors   of  his   own.      What    reall; 
charms  is  the  raciness  of  the  style,  which  to  our  thinkinj 
is  in  some  respects  greater  than  that  of  almost  any  pro* 
writer  of  his  epoch.      No  easy  task  is  it  to  translat 
Appuleius,  whorie   style  is  crabbed  and   disfigured    b 
archaisms.    Adlington  owns  that  he  was  "eftsoones 
driven  from  his  purpose  by  two  causes.    First,  perceivin 
that  the  author  had  written  his  work  "  in  so  darke  an 
high  a  stile,  in  so  strange  and  absurd  words,  and  in  sue 
new  invented  phrases,  as  bee  seemed  rather  to  set  it  fort 
to  shew  his  mignificencie  of  prose  than  to  participat 
his  doings  to  others."     This  difficulty  Adlington  has  sur 
mountt  d.  and  the  perusal  of  his  translation  is  a  pleasur 
1  a  delight.    To  the  philologist  the  book  offers  singula 
attraction,  as  when  we  read  of  "  the  little  pismire  th 
emote/'  and  innumerable  others.     It  is  refreshing 
hear  how  "  When  ni^ht  came  Venus  returned  home  Irom 
the  banket  wel  tippled  with  wine,  smelling  of  balme,  an 
|  crowned  with  garlands  of  roses."    To  Venus,  indeed 
Appuleius  or  Adlington  is  far  from  polite,  since  he  make 
her  talk  of  growing  old.    Most  heartily  do  we  recoin 
mend  this  work  to  our  readers.     With  the  translations 
North,  Flotio,  Holland,  Painter,  and  the  like,  we  ar 
familiar,  but  we  prefer  Adlington  to  all.    Adlngton" 


ime  does  not  appear  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
iograpby.'  His  book  is  dedicated  from  "  Vniuereity 
olledge  in  Oxenford,  the  xviij  of  September,  1561,"  to 
bomas,  Earl  of  Sussex.  The  series  of  "  Tudor  Trans- 
ations"  will  form  a  small  library  of  highest  interest, 
'he  *  ^Ethiopian  History  of  Heliodorus'  by  Underdowne, 
helton's  '  Don  Quixote,'  North's  '  Plutarch's  Lives/ 
nd  Mabbe's  '  Celestina ;  or,  the  Tragicke  Comedy  of 
alisto  and  Meliboea,'  are  promised.  We  were  not 
ware  that  an  early  translation  of  '  Celestina '  was  in 
x'stence.  Mabbe's  rendering  appeared,  however,  m 
631. 

IN  the  Ex-Libris  Journal  Mr.  H.  S.  Ashbee  puts  in  a 
lea,  eloquent,  but  it  is  now  to  be  hoped  superfluous,  for 
ook-plates.  A  fine  reproduction  of  the  book-plate  of  the 
Jniversity  Library  is  given,  as  are  others  of  various 
ublic  institutions.  The  close  of  a  second  volume  shows 
bat  the  interest  in  the  subject  and  the  publication  con- 
inues  to  augment. 

A  VALUABLE  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Keats- 
s  supplied  in  the  unedited  letters  of  that  poet  sent  to 
he  Fortnightly  Review  by  Mr.  A.  Forbes  Sieveking. 
These  letters,  now  rendered  accessible,  were  written  to 
wo  Miss  Jeffreys,  of  Devon,  one  of  whom  subsequently 
)ecame  Mrs.  Prowse,  the  mother  of  poor  Jeff  Prowse,  or 
;o  their  mother,  Mrs.  Jeffrey.  They  are  friendly,  banter- 
ing, affectionate,  and  bear  traces  of  the  depression  to 
which  in  his  later  years  Keats  was  subject.  In  a  letter 
written  from  Went  worth  Place,  Hampsiead,  is  some  very 
characteristic  complaining.  "  One  of  the  great  reasons 
that  the  English  have  produced  the  finest  writers  in  the 
world  is  that  the  English  world  has  ill-treated  them 
during  their  lives  and  fostered  them  after  their  deaths." 
Of  Boyardo  (tic)  Keats  says,  "  He  was  a  noble  Poet  of 
Romance  ;  not  a  miserable  and  mighty  Poet  of  the 
human  Heart."  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  continues  his  '  Ice 
Age  and  its  Work.'  A  pleasing  account  is  given  by  Mr, 
F.  J.  Moss  of '  A  South  Sea  Island  and  its  People.'  Very 
animated  and  attractive  is  the  picture  of  the  Maori 
inhabitants.  'A  Hunt  for  Happiness,'  by  the  late 
Francis  Adams,  is  brilliantly  written  and  full  of  pleasant 
suggestion.  Dr.  Robson  Roose  has  a  valuable  paper  on 
clothing.  "Nauticus"  writes  with  authority  on  'His- 
tory and  Sea  Power.'  There  is  also  a  good  paper  on 
'  Gounod.' — Mr.  Swinburne's  '  Recollections  of  Professor 
Jowett,'  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth.  Ceniury,  convey 
a  very  recognizable  portrait  of  the  man.  That  he  was  a 
living  concordance  to  Shakspeare  we  learn,  and  we  are 
also  informed  as  to  his  views  concerning  certain  of  his 
contemporaries,  of  whom  he  appears  to  have  held  Dickens- 
the  most  noteworthy,  Tennyson  the  next,  and  Carlyle,  as 
be  reluctantly  conceded,  the  third.  Writing  on  •  The 
Anonymous  Critic,'  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  condenses  into  a 
whimsical  fallacy  or  mock  syllogism  the  feelings  of  the 
reviewed  towards  the  reviewer.  "Major  premiss,  this 
review  was  written  by  some  personal  enemy  of  mine.. 
Minor  premiss,  I  have  reaeon  to  believe  that  Smith,. 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  are  envious  of  my  success 
in  literature.  Conclusion,  the  review  was  written  by 
Jones."  A  delightful  article  is  supplied  by  the  Hon* 
Reginald  Brett  on  'The  Queen  and  her  first  Prime 
Minister.'  The  story  of  the  Queen's  reception  of  the 
news  of  her  accession  is  told  again.  It  will  bear  many 
times  retelling.  When  age  has  given  distance  to  the  scene 
it  will  stand  out  as  picturesque  and  beautiful  as  anything 
in  royal  history.  Worthy  tribute  to  the  influence  of 
Lord  Melbourne  over  the  early  years  of  the  Queen,  and 
in  shaping  her  character,  is  borne.  Few  review  articles 
are  likely  to  be  more  generally  read  than  this.  Prof. 
St.  George  Mivart  explains  his  attitude  with  regard  to 
the  condemnation  of  bis  article  on  '  Happiness  in  Hell  ' 
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and  ridicules  as  "absurdly  grotesque,"  as  well  as 
"  pathetic,"  the  pretensions  of  members  of  the  Anglican 
Church  «'  to  be  Catholics."  Mr.  Hugh  Percy  Dunn's 
paper  on  '  What  London  People  Die  of '  furnishes  matter 
for  serious,  thought. — In  the  New  Review  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons  gives  an  appreciative  account  of  Paul  Verlaine 
as  the  poet  whom  he  admires  "  beyond  all  other  contem- 
porary poets,"  and  the  man  whose  life  seems  to  him 
"essentially  and  splendidly  the  life  of  a  poet."  Mr. 
Frederick  Boyle  will  make  few  converts  to  his  theory 
that  the  beauty  of  Englishwomen  is  decaying.  An 
absolutely  opposite  opinion  is,  we  hold,  true.  Mr.  Lilly 
brings  a  formidable  '  Indictment  of  Dives,'  and  Prof. 
Max  MUller  has  a  short  and  eloquent  rhapsody  on  '  Con- 
stantinople in  1893,'  in  which  he  says  something  on 
behalf  of  "  the  unspeakable  Turk."— The  Century  Christ- 
mas number  looks  pretty  in  its  ornamental  cover.  It  is 
an  excellent  number  in  all  respects,  containing  abundance 
of  delightful  illustration?  and  excellent  letterpress.  '  Old 
Dutch  Masters  :  Rembrandt,'  the  opening  paper,  repro- 
duces admirably  some  well-known  pictures.  'Chats 
with  famous  Painters '  reproduce  some  admirable  figure 
studies  by  various  artists.  The  five  indispensable  authors 
are,  according  to  James  Russell  Lowell,  Homer,  Cer- 
vantes, Dante,  Goethe,  Shakspeare.  We  can  only  f&y 
that  Sophocles  is  more  indispensable  than  Dante. — Very 
varied  and  agreeable  are  the  contents  of  Scrilner's, 
which,  however,  is,  as  a  rule,  lighter  than  usual.  Much 
interest  is,  of  course,  inspired  by  the  publication  of  '  An 
Unpublished  Work  of  Scott.'  The  trouvaille  seems,  how- 
ever, of  less  importance  than  might  have  been  hoped. 
It  has  been  disentombed  by  Scott's  latest  editor,  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang.  An  account,  by  Mr.  P.  Marion  Crawford, 
of  Constantinople  constitutes  agreeable  reading,  and  is 
well  illustrated.  '  An  Artist  among  Animals '  is  an 
entertaining  paper,  and  some  of  its  drawings  are  delight- 
ful. '  Search  for  Delia  Robbia  Monuments  in  Italy '  is 
also  excellent. — Prof.  Jowett  is  the  subject  of  a  sketch 
in  Temple  Bar  which  is  readable,  but  fails  to  convey  an 
explanation  of  the  charm  exercised  by  Jowett  over  all 
around  him.  Theopbile  Gautier  is  the  theme  of  an 
entertaining  biography  and  criticism.  —  The  *  Three 
Humourists,'  contributed  to  Macmillan's  by  Mr.  George 
Saintsbury,  are  Hook,  Maginn,  and  Bar-ham.  The  claim 
of  the  first  to  the  title  might,  perhaps,  be  disputed. 
4  A  Fourfooted  Oddity '  gives  a  good  account  of  a  delight- 
ful dog,  of  whose  sad  end  we  are  sorry  to  read.  .Not  to 
be  confounded,  as  some  Scotsmen  might  think,  is  the 
New  Athens  with  the  Modern  Athens. — *  Littus  Veneris,' 
in  the  Gentleman's,  gives  some  good  pictures  of  scenery. 
Mr.  Rowbotham  tells  the  story  of  the  Golden  Ass,  and 
somewhat  humorously  says  he  has  not  space  for  the 
more  facetious  episodes.  —  The  improvement  in  the 
English  Illustrated  is  maintained.  Among  its  most 
vivacious  and  valuable  contents  are  *  The  Zoo  Revisited,' 
by  Phil  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  '  Ancient 
Earthworks  at  Dorchester.' — Far  away  the  best  account 
yet  given  of  Prof.  Jowett  appears  in  the  Cornhill. — Sir 
John  Evans  sends  to  Longman's  an  important  and 
curious  paper  on  '  The  Forgery  of  Antiquities.' — Bel- 
gravia,  the  Idler,  and  All  the  Year  Round  have  the 
•customary  variety  of  entertaining  contents. 

MR.  CHARLES  P.  G.  SCOTT  has  reprinted  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Institution  a 
•valuable  list  of  English  words  which  have  gained  or  lost 
an  initial  consonant  by  attraction. 

MESSRS.  CASSKLL  give  the  first  part  of  a  cheap  repro- 
duction of  the  Holy  Bible,  with  the  illustrations  of  Gus- 
tavo Dore. — Part  III.  of  their  Gazetteer  extends  from 
•"Aston"  to  " Ballymacoda."  In  addition  to  views  of 
Auchindoune  Castle,  Axholme,  &c.,  it  supplies  a  map  of 


tbe  east  coast  of  England  from  Blyth  to  Scarborough  — 
The  Storehouse  of  Information,  Part  A  XXV.,  extends  to 
"  Medellin."  It  has  much  matter  of  biographical  in- 
terest. 

MR.  FISHER  UNWIN  has  published  a  translation  of  The 
Pope's  Mule  and  other  striking  stories  from  Daudet. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 
ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 

address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 

as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

ZETETES.— " Fine  (Soft)  words  butter  no  parsnips" 
appears  in  '  Parosmiologia,'  by  John  Clarke,  Lond.,  1639, 
with  the  Latin  equivalent,  "  Verba  non  alunt  familiam," 
and  in  Ray's  'Proverbs,'  with  the  Latin  "Re  opitu- 
landum  non  verbis."  See  6th  g.  xi.  228,  358. 

A.  C.  FOX-DATIES.— "  I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat  "  is 
a  song  in  '  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,'  assigned  to  Bishop 
Still. 

ERRATUM.— 8<h  S.  ii.  494,  col.  1, 1. 19,  for  "xix  "  read 
xiv. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 1 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and  I 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


MR.    GERALD    MARSHALL  will    SUPPLY 
MATERIAL  for  a  FAMILY  HISTORY  at  most  moderate  terms. 
Abstracts  ol  Wills,  which  are  the  backbone  of  pedigrees,  at  cheap  rate*. 
Advice  free.-124,  High-road,  Kilburn,  London. 


TO  AUTHORS.— SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY 
WORKS  READ  by  a  GENTLEMAN  of  Experience.    MSS.  placed 
•with  Publishers,  and  Authors'  interests  carefully  represented.    Consul- 
tations free— Apply  to  CHARLES  HOPPE,   14,  Southampton-street  ;    . 
Strand,  W.C. 


PARTNERSHIP.  — ANCIENT    PRINTS    and 

JL  DRAWINGS.— An  opportunity  offers  for  a  GENTLEMAN  witf 
the  command  of  6001.  to  1,0001.  to  JOIN  or  ASSIST  in  the  DEVELOP 
MENT  of  a  BUSINESS  established  more  than  thirty  years.  An; 
Gentleman  with  a  taste  for  tbe  Fine  Arts  would  find  this  an  exceptions 
opportunity.  Address  A.  B.,  by  letter  only,  care  of  Messrs.  C.  R.  Sawyer 
&  Co.,  23,  Lawrence  Pounteney-lane,  London,  E.C. 


T300K-PLATES    (Ex-Libris)    DESIGNED   anc 

JLJ  ENGRAVED  on  Wood,  Copper,  and  Steel,  in  Mediaeval  o 
Modern  Style.-THOMAS  MORING,  52,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C 
Established  1791. 
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Jjtotes* 

A  MEMOIR  OP  WILLIAM  HOARE,  R.A., 
OF  BATH. 

(See  8<b  S.  iv.  348, 391.) 

Daring  a  summer  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
1893,  I  chanced  to  come  across  a  number  of  draw- 
ings, portraits  of  evidently  notable  personages 
I  (single  and  in  groups)  done  in  crayons,  and, 
what  was  still  more  evident,  done  in  a  masterly 
manner.  They  were  seventeen  in  number,  and  even- 
tually I  induced  the  owner,  a  cultured  collector,  to 
part  with  them.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that 
my  "congeniality/1  or,  as  I  take  it,  my  importunity, 
led  to  their  being  given  up.  The  trouble  I  have 
{experienced  in  even  so  far  unravelling  the  tangle 
caused  by  the  omission  to  add  the  names  to  the 
I  portraits  makes  one  reflect  on  the  immense  number 
of  portraits  in  existence  of  which  nothing  is  known 
'Owing  to  such  omissions.  With  the  intention  of 
clearing  the  fog  for  searchers  after  the  works  of 
!  William  Hoare  I  offer  this  slight  memoir  ;  for  no 
such  record  of  him  will  be  found  in  any  one  work. 
I  was  told  in  the  commencement  that  these  draw- 
ings were  the  work  of  the  celebrated  engraver 
McArdell,  and  done  by  him  after  pictures  by 
Gainsborough,  for  the  purpose  of  engraving.  I 
was  pointed  out  the  very  evident  touches  in  some 
that  none  but  Gainsborough's  hand  could  have 
done.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  find  that 
McArdell  was  not  only  not  known  as  a  draughts- 


man, but  that  he  did  not  engrave  for  Gainsborough, 
and  that  he  did  engrave  for  Reynolds.  My  next 
search  put  me  no  nearer  to  unravelling  the  tangle, 
and,  aided  by  Mr.  Algernon  Graves' s  experience, 
I  tried  equally  unsuccessfully  Cotes,  Van  Loo, 
Hudson,  &c.  At  last  Hoare  of  Bath  was  tried, 
and  this  seemed  sufficiently  promising  to  start  the 
search  in  his  direction  ;  besides,  I  had  information 
that  these  drawings  had  been  lately  obtained  froa 
Bath.  It  is  true  that  Gainsborough  practised  also 
at  Bath,  and  was  contemporary  with  Hoare,  but 
Gainsborough's  technique  does  not  appear  on  the 
drawings.  William  Hoare,  as  will  be  seen,  prac- 
tised in  Bath,  and  in  many  of  the  backgrounds  of 
these  drawings  appear  features  of  that  town.  On 
commencing  my  search  I  naturally  went  first  to 
the  National  Gallery,  and  rather  startling  was  the 
experience  I  received;  for  on  telling  the  vendor 
of  catalogues  the  object  of  my  search,  he  replied 
at  once,  "There's  no  such  name,  and  I  never 
heard  of  such,"  and  he  pointed  out  the  absence 
from  the  catalogue  of  the  name  of  this  foundation 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

William  Hoare  waa  born  at  Eye,  in  Suffolk,  in 
1707— some  have  it  1706,  others  1709,  but  Prince 
Hoare  is  my  authority— a  county  celebrated  also  as 
being  Gainsborough's.  His  father  was  a  well-to-do 
farmer,  having  considerable  property  in  his  own 
hands.  Showing  an  early  disposition  to  study, 
young  William  was  placed  at  a  school  having  a 
high  reputation  for  classical  learning,  viz.,  Farring- 
don,  in  Buckinghamshire;  here  William  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  improving 
himself,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  attained 
such  a  degree  of  efficiency  that  he  assisted  his 
master  occasionally  in  teaching  the  other  scholars. 
He  showed  at  this  time  no  indifferent  skill  in 
drawing,  in  which  the  school  teaching  assisted  him, 
and  he  soon  distinguished  himself  above  his  com 
petitors  in  the  prize  exhibitions  which  took  place 
once  a  year.  Having  completed  his  school  course, 
and  obtained  his  father's  permission  to  follow  his 
art  studies  with  a  professional  view,  he  was  removed 
to  London  and  placed  under  an  Italian  painter 
named  Grisoni,  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only 
painter  of  history  which  that  time  afforded  in  Eng- 
land. Grisoni  persuaded  William  to  go  to  Italy, 
whither  accordingly  he  went,  lodging  in  Rome 
with  Scheemackers,  the  celebrated  Flemish  sculp- 
tor, and  Delvaux,  a  pupil,  whose  friendship  he  had 
made  when  with  Grisoni.  William  Hoare  is  known 
as  the  first  English  painter  who  visited  that  city 
for  professional  study.  He  became  a  pupil  in 
Rome  of  Francesco  Imperiale,  a  disciple  of  Carlo 
Maratti.  Imperiale  was  an  historical  painter,  and 
was  esteemed  the  most  eminent  master  of  the 
time.  Pompeo  Batoni  was  amongst  Hoare's  fellow 
pupils,  and  continued  an  intimate  friend  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Hoare  remained  nice  years  in 
Rome,  copying  with  advantage  from  the  most 
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celebrated  productions  of  the  great  masters  con- 
tained in  the  Roman    palaces.     These    labours 
became  of  great  utility  to  him  as,  the  explosion 
of  the  South  Sea  venture  ruining  his  father,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  tarn  his  skill  to  providing 
for  his  own  maintenance.     The  first  time  that  I 
find  him  noted  as  an  artist  is  in  1734,  about  the 
time  of  his  return  to  England,  when  he  etched 
a  head  of  Job,  son  of  Solliman  Dgiallo,  high  priest 
of  Bonda,  in  the  country  of  Foota,  South  Africa  ; 
this  he  signed  "  Qulielmus  Hoare,  pinxit  ad  vivum 
et  sculpsit."*  In  the  same  year  he  drew  in  crayons 
a  likeness  of  Alexander  Pope.t    The  inscription 
on  the  back  of  this  states  "  This  picture  belongs 
to  Mr.   Andrews  of  Hill  House.    Wm.  Hoare, 
Bath,  1734."    Hoare's  visits  to  Bath  for  purposes 
connected  with  this  portrait  I  connect  with  his 
subsequent    marriage.     At  this  time  Pope  was 
staying  with  his  friend  Ralph  Allen,  of  Prior  Park, 
a  remarkable  self-made  man,  the  original  of  Field- 
ing's Squire  Allworthy  in  his  novel 'Tom  Jones. '$ 
Allen  was  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  cross- 
country posts,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  Government!     Pope's  deformity  made  him 
reluctant  to  have  any  profile  portrait  taken,  but 
Hoare  managed  on  the  cover  of  a  book  to  take  a 
hasty  outline  of  him  in  ink.     This  book  with  the 
sketch  is  in  a  case  of  autographs  in  South  Ken- 
sington Museum, §  and  a  replica  in  red  chalk  is 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  offices  in  Great 
George  Street.    Carruthers,  in  his  '  Life  of  Pope,' 
uses  this  portrait  as  the  frontispiece. ||    Hoare's  last 
time  abroad  was  in  1749,  when  he  went  through 
France  and  the  Netherlands  for  purposes  of  study. 
In  1754,  when  residing  in  London,  his  experience 
told  him  that  historical  subjects  met  with  little 
encouragement  compared  to  portraiture.  In  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  lovely  works  in  crayon  at  this 
time  by  Camera  Rosalba,  this  process  became  very 
popular,  John  Russell  and  other  English  artists 
having  followed  her  example  and  meeting  with  much 
success.    Hoare  obtained  from  Rosalba  two  crayon 
drawings,  *  Apollo  with  his  Lyre '  and  *  A  Nymph 
crowned  with  Vernal  Flowers ';  these  were  his 
models  in  his  first  efforts    in  the    employment 
of  this  fashionable  vehicle,  enabling  him  to  carry 
this  art  to  so  high  a  degree  as  to  be  scarcely  excelled 
by  Rosalba  herself.    At  this  time  it  was  that  he 


*  See  the  Print  Room,  Brit.  Museum,  impression, 
f  This  portrait  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

I  Fielding  also  dedicated  his  book  '  Amelia '  to  Allen. 

§  Underneath  this  sketch  is  written,  "  The  only  full- 
length  portrait  of  Pope,  drawn  without  his  knowledge 
while  conversing  with  Mr.  Allen  at  Prior  Park,  sketched 
by  W.  Hoare,  R.A."  This  book  is  the  presentation  copy 
of  '  The  Dispensary '  from  Garth,  the  author,  to  Pope 
Above  the  sketch  is  written  "  Alex'  Pope  aetat.  52,  A.P 
1740." 

II  About  thia  time  Hoare  executed  a  portrait  of  Clement 
Nevill,  Esq.,  lieutenant-general  of  H.M.  King  George 
11,'s  forces.    This  portrait  is  engraved  by  Brooks. 


married  Miss  Barker,  whose  family,  residing  at 
Bath,  invited  him  to  come  away  from  London  and 
ry,  when  living  with  them,  to  obtain  work  in  that 
fashionable  watering-place. 

HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 
(To  le  continued.) 


WILLS  FROM  THE  CLOSE  ROLLS.-V. 

(See  8*  S.  i.  389, 448 ;  iv.  321,  381.) 
Talboys,  Sir  George,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Robert. 
At  mine  own  house,  South  Kyme,  18  January, 
1512.  To  be  buried  at  Kyme  Priory,  if  I  die 
within  four  days'  journey  thereof ;  if  otherwise,  at 
the  discretion  of  my  executors.  Cost  of  funeral 
and  alms  at  their  discretion.  Debts  to  be  paid, 
and  injuries  redressed.  To  the  Priory  of  Kyme,  a 
set  of  vestments,  value  forty  marks,  and  ten  marks 
for  reparation  of  church.  To  four  poor  bedemen 
at  Kyme,  to  pray  for  testator,  parents,  &c.,  for  ten 
years,  each  20s.,  and  meat  and  drink.  They  are 
"to  say  daily  our  Lady  Psalter,  but  if  they  be 
letted  by  sickness  or  other  reasonable  cause,"  and 
to  be  chosen  from  servants  or  tenants  fallen  into 
poverty.  For  reparation  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
40s.;  of  Halystane  Church  in  Bedesdale,  four 
marks.  To  each  of  the  four  Orders  of  Friars  in 
Lincoln  and  Boston,  to  keep  my  obit,  20s.  To  my 
wife,  Thorp  and  Waynflet  Manors  for  life ;  and 
for  the  tender  love  and  kindness  that  she  hath 
showed  to  me,  Golthagh  Manor  also.  Each 
daughter,  born  before  or  after  will,  to  receive  500 
marks  to  her  marriage.  Gilbert  and  William, 
and  other  my  younger  sons.  Servants  to  be  paid 
a  year's  wages.  Executors,  Elizabeth  my  wife ; 
Sir  William  Tirwhit  j  Sir  Robert  Dymmock ;  John 
Constable,  Archdeacon  of  Hunts  ;  Edward  Derby, 
Archdeacon  of  Stowe  ;  George  Fitzwilliam,  ar.  \ 
John  Henege,  ar.;  Mr.  Thomas  Burgh,  and  Sir 
Harry  Gascoign,  priests.  (8  Hen.  VIII.) 

Haddon,  Sir  Richard,  Alderman,  1  August, 
1516.  Lands  to  Dame  Katherine  my  wife  for  life, 
with  remainder  to  William  my  son,  who  shall  hold 
himself  satisfied  by  this  bequest  of  part  of  movable 
goods,  debts,  merchandise,  jewels,  and  plate,  ovet 
his  part  by  the  custom  of  the  City.  He  is  not  to 
contract  any  post  obits,  but  honestly  to  find  wife 
and  children  according  to  their  degree.  Half 
profits  of  lands  to  be  placed  in  a  chest  in  the 
hall  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  for  use  of  children 
of  said  William  and  Johane  his  wife.  (16  Hen. 
VIII.) 

Norfolk,  Thomas,  Duke  of,  31  August,  8  Hen. 
VIII.  [1516].  To  my  son  Sir  Edmund,  the  manor 
of  Ketilbergh,  &c.,  for  life,  with  remainder  to  my 
sons  William,  Richard,  and  Thomas,  "and  all 
other  sons  that  hereafter  I  shall  happen  to  have  by 
my  said  wife  [Agnes],  or  by  any  other  wife  that  I 
shall  happen  to  have.  To  every  daughter  as  I 
hereafter  shall  have,  and  not  married  nor  espoused, 
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nor  marriage  concluded  for  her  in  my  life,  3002." 
Debts  to  be  paid.  To  Richard  my  son,  the  manor 
of  Chacombe  ;  to  Thomas  my  eon,  the  manor  of 
Bidlington.  All  future  sons  to  have  (each)  lands 
of  the  value  of  40Z.  per  annum.  (16  Hen.  VIII., 
Parts.) 

0  try  ogham,  Elizabeth,  widow,  late  of  Peter- 
borough, and  now  of  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard, 
Sordiche.  20  April,  1521.  To  be  buried  either 
in  the  church  or  churchyard  of  St.  Leonard's  afore- 
said, "  or  where  it  shall  please  Almighty  God  and 
my  executor.  To  the  moder  Church  of  Powles," 
4d.  ;  to  the  church  where  I  am  buried,  I2d.  To 
my  son  John  Otryngbam,  all  tenements  at  Over- 
ton  Longfield,  co.  Northampton,  with  garden, 
orchard,  arable  and  pasture  land,  and  grove  of 
wood  ;  all  my  right  in  a  tenement  in  Bund gate, 
Peterborough,  and  a  tenement  at  Overton  Lang- 
field,  given  to  me  thirty  years  ago  by  my  late 
husband  John  Maydon.  Said  son  to  be  sole  exe- 
cutor. Witnesses,  George  Kyrkeham,  John 
Wakerly,  John  Mowlseworth,  Charles  Wakerly, 
gen.,&c.  (13  Hen.  VIII.) 

Brereton,  Sir  Randal,  of  Malpas,  Cheshire, 
Chamberlain  of  Chester.  2  August,  1523,  15 
Hen.  VIII.  Five  poor  folks  of  honest  disposition, 
always  to  be  chosen  by  my  heir  male,  to  pray  for 
my  soul  for  1500  years,  and  for  Randal  Brereton 
and  Alice  his  wife,  my  great-grandparents ;  Wil- 
liam Bulkeley  and  Margery  his  wife,  my  grand- 
parents ;  Elynour  my  wife,  and  our  children. 
Wife  to  hire  a  priest  to  sing  at  the  altar  before  the 
crucifix  in  the  rood  loft,  immediately  after  my 
death,  for  all  the  souls  above  named.  Randal, 
my  eldest  son  ;  John  my  son,  clerk ;  Richard, 
Roger,  Peter,  William,  Robert,  Urian,  my  sons. 
Bartholomew  my  brother.  Remainder  to(l)  Richard, 
son  of  Richard  Cholmely ;  (2)  Hugh,  his  brother ;  (3) 

i  George,  his  brother ;   (4)  Thomas  Hanmer ;    (5) 
Richard  Cholmely  the  father  ;  (6)  Robert  Harcourt. 
(15  Hen.  VIII.) 
Broke t,  Robert,  citizen  and  baker.     10  Septem- 

|  ber,  1523.  Long  bequest  re  masses.  Names  to 
be  written  in  bederoll  of  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Crooked  Lane  :  John  Wheteley,  Alice  and  Johan 

i  his  wives ;  Robert  Broket,  Katherine  and  Eliza- 
beth his  wives  ;  John  Atkinson  and  Alice  his 
wife  ;  John  Bolter  and  Margaret  his  wife  :  to  be 
prayed  for  every  Sunday  for  evermore.  (15  Hen. 

Haddon,  Dame  Katherine,  widow  of  Sir  Richard. 
18  December,  16  Hen.  VIII.  [1524].  Lands  to 
Thomas,  son  of  William  her  son.  Obits  to  be 
1  kept.  (16  Hen.  VIII.) 

Davy,  Stephen,  butcher,  of  Gravesend.  24  March, 
1527.  Messuage  called  the  Blakhorse,  the  head 
abutting  on  the  land  of  the  Abbot  of  Towrehill, 
called  le  Herber,  on  the  west,  and  on  Grauesendes- 
strete  on  the  east,  to  Emma  my  wife  ;  to  be  sold 
after  her  death,  to  most  advantage,  by  the  advice 


of  the  parson  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  George, 
four  honest  men  to  be  selected  by  him,  and  the 
executors  of  my  executrix.  101.  to  make  a  steeple 
to  the  said  church,  when  a  yard  above  the  ground, 
if  begun  within  twelve  months :  and  a  "  suite  of 
coopes"  to  be  bought  with  the  money  from  the 
said  sale,  price  61.  13s.  4d.  To  Agnes  Marten, 
widow,  40s. ;  should  she  die  before  receiving  it, 
the  money  to  be  applied  for  an  obit  for  the  souls 
of  her  and  me,  my  friends,  and  all  Christian.  In 
the  Church  of  Gravesend,  6s.  8d.  to  be  given  every 
Good  Friday  to  the  poor  of  Gravesend  and  Milton. 
Robert  Browning,  draper,  overseer. — Codicil  or 
second  will,  same  date.  To  be  buried  in  the  south 
side  of  the  Church  of  St.  George,  within  the  high 
chancel.  To  my  sister  Cysley,  40s.  ;  my  sister 
Joan,  40^.  ;  my  cousin  Thomas  Davy,  of  Gravesend, 
205.  To  Mildred  Smith,  40s.  in  household  stuff 
and  money,  to  be  delivered  on  the  day  of  her 
marriage  or  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  To  Richard 
Herbert,  405.  ;  Agnes  Sineere,  40s.  (10*.  at  mar- 
riage, and  10s.  yearly  till  paid).  To  each  godchild, 
4d.  Residue  to  wife,  sole  executrix.  (19  Hen. 
VIII.) 

Swetsire,  John,  of  the  Chapel  of  Estwekan,  co. 
Kent  6  July,  1528.  To  be  buried  in  said  chapel, 
in  the  high  chancel,  before  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel To  Roger  Goodboroues  children,  40«., 
"  and  the  said  4()s.  to  be  equally  sifted  amongest 
them  all  living."  A  stone  of  2£  foote  to  be  laid 
over  my  grave.  Residue  to  Betrys  my  wife,  exe- 
cutrix. John  Bere  and  John  Lane,  overseen ; 
each  to  have  3s.  4(2.  ;  and  wife  to  see  debts  and 
bequests  paid. — Codicil :  Beatrice  shall  have  all 
lands  and  tenements  in  Wekam  and  Bexlye  for 
life :  "and  she  to  keep  all  the  reparations  of  the  sayd 
tenements,  that  is  to  say,  wynde,  tydde,  and  water 
tyde  tenements  lyke  for  any  man  to  dwell  in ; 
and  she  so  doing,  I  will  that  no  man  interrupt  the 
said  Betrys,  nother  to  arype,  nother  to  waste, 
nother  to  occupy  none  of  the  said  lands  and  tene- 
ments except  by  her  licence.1*  Remainder  to  god- 
son Henry  Lane,  son  of  John  Lane,  he  paying  five 
marks  to  William,  son  of  William  Swetsire,  and 
keeping  yearly  obit.  (34  Hen.  VIIL,  Part  2.) 

Saxty,  Mr.  John,  of  London,  citizen  and  mer- 
chant tailor.  28  August,  1529.  Left  lands  in 
Standfeld,  Landsell,  and  Brentbradfeld,  co.  Suff., 
and  elsewhere,  to  Grace  his  wife,  and  William  his 
son  ;  for  the  life  of  the  longer  liver  of  them,  with 
remainder,  if  Thomas  son  of  the  testator  should  not 
survive  them,  to  Margaret  Curby,  widow,  and 
afterwards  to  Edmund  Hasselwode,  gen. 

The  entry  describes  the  sons  as  Thomas  Saxty 
of  Mildenhall,  co.  Suffolk,  innholder,  and  Sir 
William  Saxty,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  Grace 
and  William  have  bought  Thomas's  share  in  the 
bequest  for  502.,  wherewith  Thomas  asserts  himself 
to  be  content.  (30  Hen.  VIIL,  Part  7.) 

Baily,  Sir  William,  Alderman,  22  October,  23 
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Hen.  VIII.  [1531].  Endowed  at  her  marriage  his 
daughter  Alice,  wife  of  Richard  Gibson,  serving 
the  king  at  arms,  with  the  third  part  of  his  goods, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  City.  Now,  for 
the  great  love  and  goodness  he  bears  to  the  said 
Alice,  he  leaves  her  5001.  more,  wishing  the  said 
Richard  at  his  death  to  leave  her  worth  201  in 
land  or  400Z.  in  goods.  To  Richard  he  bequeaths 
40Z., "  to  thentent  that  he  should  be  more  amycable, 
kind,  and  louyng  to  the  said  Alice."  (25  Hen. 
VIII.) 

The  same  Roll  mentions  Sir  William's  wife 
Katharine.  Richard  Gibson,  serving  the  king  at 
arms,  and  William  his  son,  citizen  and  merchant 
tailor,  sold  considerable  estates  in  Lydd  and 
Romney,  1534  (Close  Roll,  26  Hen.  VIII.).  On 
April  25th,  1536,  mention  occurs  of  Alice  Alat, 
widow,  sometime  wife  of  Richard  Gibson,  serving, 
&c.,  and  William  Gibson  her  son,  co-executors  of 
Richard's  will.  (Ibid.,  28  Hen.  VIII.,  Part  1.) 

Asshe,  Ellen,  widow  of  John,  of  London,  grocer. 
17  September,  32  Hen.  VIII.  [1540].  Bequeathed 
all  her  goods  to  Richard  Taylor,  on  condition  that 
he  "fulfil  her  bequests,  and  sufficiently  and 
honestly  find  and  sustain  the  said  Ellen,  with  all 
her  necessary  meat,  drink,  apparel,  and  other 
necessaries,  during  life,  and  pay  all  her  debts  and 
duties,  funeral  expenses,  and  other  deeds  of  charity 
to  poor  people,  to  pray  for  the  health  of  the  soul 
of  the  said  Ellen,"  201.  or  more  according  to  his 
discretion.  She  promises  not  to  alter  her  will,  and 
appoints  the  said  Richard  her  executor.  (32-36 
Hen.  VIIL,  No.  449.) 

Bowyer,  Sir  William,  Lord  Mayor.  28  March, 
1544,  35  Hen.  VIII.  To  Agnes  my  wife,  1,OOOZ. 
in  money,  reasonable  wearing  of  all  household  stuff 
in  my  houses  at  Hogston  or  Shordych,  bequeathed 
to  her  for  life,  she  finding  all  repairs  ;  also  501.  per 
annum.  "  This  legacy  shall  be  void  if  she  convey 
or  purloin  any  part  of  my  goods,  or  trouble  my 
executors,  or  sue  them  before  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen."  To  my  cousin  Alice,  wife  of  Henry 
Serle,  the  parsonage  of  Chesley,  houses  and  lands 
in  Harston,  where  I  was  born,  "  free  as  copye," 
and  20  marks  ;  and  to  every  of  her  children  ten 
marks  :  to  be  void  if  my  will  be  broken,  or  more 
demanded.  To  Marion  Turner,  Lawrence,  and 
William,  children  of  the  late  Elizabeth  Turner, 
widow  of  Thomas,  6s.  Sd.  each.  To  Elizabeth, 
John,  Annes,  William,  and  Henry,  children  of  the 
said  Elizabeth  Turner,  and  illegitimate  children  of 
testator,  1002.  each  :  lands  also  to  John.  Profits 
of  residue  to  be  applied  by  executors  to  use  of 
said  children,  during  my  wife's  life.  John,  son  of 
said  Henry  Serle.  Executors,  Thomas  Fisshe, 
William  Eyns,  and  Henry  Serle  my  cousin.  (37 
Hen.  VIII.,  Part  1.)  HERMENTRUDE. 

Byconell. — Genealogists  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  will  of  "  Dame  Elizabeth  Biconyll," 
the  wife  of  the  Sir  John  whose  will  is  given  by 


HERMENTRUDE  (ante,  p.  322),  is  printed  at  length 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Somerset  Archaeo- 
logical Society  for  1893.  It  is  of  value  for  its 
mention  of  many  other  Somersetshire  names  be- 
sides those  mentioned  by  her  husband. 

F.  T.  ELWORTHT. 


JEANIE  DEANS  AND  LA  SCEUR  SIMPLICE, 
I  have  sometimes  compared  two  parallel  scenes 
as  I  may  call  them — in  two  of  the  greatest 
works  of  my  two  favourite  writers  of  fiction,  and 
as  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  this 
parallel  noticed— though,  of  course,  it  may  have 
been  so— perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  few 
brief  comments  on  it.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been 
to  me  like  a  literary  nursing  father  and  nursing 
mother  in  one  since  I  was  a  "  callant  "  of  thirteen 
down  to  the  present  moment  :— 

So  was  it  when  my  life  began, 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man, 
So  may  it  be  if  I  grow  old, 

Until  I  die, 

to  paraphrase  Wordsworth.  No  one,  therefore, 
could  suspect  me  of  wishing  to  say  a  disrespectful 
word  of  one  who  will,  I  hope,  in  future  ages  be 
generally  known  as  "  good  Sir  Walter,"  a  better 
title  even  than  "  great  Sir  Walter."  One  of  Scott's 
most  famous  scenes  is  that  in  which  Jeanie 
Deans,  to  her  infinite  distress,  dares  not  swear 
falsely  to  an  untruth,  although  by  doing  so  she 
would  at  once  ensure  her  sister's  acquittal.  Jeanie 
Deans  is,  I  think,  Scott's  noblest  heroine.  In  an 
article  entitled  ' Pathos*  in  the  Spectator  of 
November  18,  1893,  the  writer  says:  "The 
exquisite  pathos  of  Jeanie  Deans's  self-sacrifice  is 
heightened  indefinitely  by  her  sheer  inability  to 
swear  falsely  on  her  sister's  behalf."  But  although 
Jeanie  Deans  is  a  veritable  canonized  saint  of 
fiction,  in  this  instance,  I  think,  she  falls  below 
La  So3ur  Simplice  in  'Les  Mise"rables.'  Sister 
Simplice's  chief  characteristic  is  a  horror  of  an 
untruth.  There  is  to  her  no  such  thing  as  a  fib  or 
a  white  lie.  A  lie  in  her  estimation  is  a  lie, 
whether  it  be  great  or  small.  In  fact,  on  her 
becoming  a  sceur  de  charite  she  adopted  the  name 
of  Simplice  on  account  of  its  having  been  the  name 
of  a  Sicilian  martyr  who  refused  to  save  herself 
by  telling  a  harmless  untruth  as  to  her  place  of 
birth.  When  Jean  Valjean  is  cruelly  and  shame- 
fully arrested  at  M.  sur  M.  after  the  Champ- 
mathieu  affair  at  Arras,  he  makes  his  escape  from 
the  town  prison,  and  goes  at  once  to  his  own 
rooms.  He  sends  his  "  brave  portiere"  for  Si 
Simplice,  and  whilst  he  is  giving  the  sister  some 
directions  concerning  poor  Fantine,  &c.,  he  hears 
Javert  coming  up  the  staircase  in  pursuit  of  him. 
He  hides  behind  the  door,  Sister  Simplice  falls 
her  knees  in  prayer,  and  Javert,  with  apologies 
asks  her  if  she  is  alone  in  the  room.  After  : 
moment  of  awful  mental  struggle,  she  replies  ("1 
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religieuse  e"tait  redevenue  femme,"  as  the  author 
says),  "  Oui."  Javert  continues,  "Ce  nomm6  Jean 
Valjean,  vous  ne  Pavez  pas  vu  ?  "  Again,  splendide 
mendax,  she  answers  "Non."  Javert,  knowing 
her  reputation  for  truthfulness,  is  thereupon  quite 
satisfied,  and  departs.  Was  not  Sister  Simplice's 
lie  really  nobler  than  good  Jeanie  Deans's  truth  ? 

Sister  Simplice,  with  her  strict  views  of  the  sin- 
fulness  of  falsehood,  must,  we  suppose,  have  had 
some  qualms  that  she  was  risking  her  salvation  by 
lying,  and  yet  she  did  it  in  order  to  save  a  fellow- 
creature.  Dickens — I  think  in  '  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,'  which  is  not  at  hand — says  that  there  are 
falsehoods  on  which  the  soul  flies  as  on  wings  to 
heaven,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Sister  Simplice's 
falsehood  was  assuredly  one  of  these.  Indeed, 
Victor  Hugo  says  : — 

"  0  sainte  fille  !  voua  n'etea  plus  de  ce  monde  depuis 
beaucoup  d'annees;  vous  avez  rejoint  dans  la  Inmiere  voa 
eoeurs  lea  viergea  et  vos  frerea  lea  angea ;  quo  ce  men- 
•onge  voua  aoit  compte  dana  le  paradia  !«'— '  Les  Miaer- 
ablea/  partie  i.  livre  yiii.  chap,  v.* 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

Ropley,  Alreeford. 


TALBOT :  TOWNSEND  :  DADE. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the 
following  questions  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
they  are  submitted  to  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
with  a  hope  that  answers  may  be  found  in  England, 
I  which  may  be  given  through  these  columns  or  by 
letter  direct. 

1.  On  Aug.  2,  1735,  Henry  Darnall,  of  Prince 
George's  County,  in   the  province  of  Maryland, 
Esq. ,  and   his  wife  Ann   (Digges),  conveyed   to 
George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Sir  John  Talbot, 
of  Longford,  Salop,  as  trustees,  an  estate  in  that 
county,  called  Poplar  Hill,  "  in  consideration  of  a 

I  marriage  some  time  since  made  and  solemnized 
!  between  Henry,  son  and  heir  of  the  aforesaid 
|  Henry  Darnall,  Esq.,  and  Mary  Talbot,  niece  and 
j  ward  of  the  aforesaid  George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury." 

Collina's  '  Peerage '  says  that  the  fourteenth  Earl 
I  of  Shrewsbury,  who  died  in  1733,  had  sir  sons. 

Which  of  them  was  the  father  of  this  Mary  Talbot ; 

and  whom  did  he  marry  1 

2.  In  1620  Richard  Townsend  came  to  Virginia 
in  the  ship  Abergaile,  aged  about  nineteen,  as 

("servant"  to  Dr.  Potts— probably  apprentice  or 

student  of  medicine.  Dr.  Potts  had  been  appointed 

by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Theodore  Goulston — founder 

of  the  Goulston  Lectures  in  London — physician  to 

|  the  Virginia  Company.     Fifteen  years  afterwards 

I  he  was  Governor  of    the  colony,  and    Richard 

jTcwnsend  rose    with    equal    rapidity.     He  was 

Justice   of    the  Peace  for  York  co.    1633,    and 

Burgess  from  1629  to  1642,  and  member  of  the 

Governor's  Council  from  1635  to  1645.     In  1647 

*  Observe  the   author  says   "compte,"   not   "par- 
I  donne." 


he  sailed  for  England,  but  probably  returned  to 
Virginia  before  1650,  as  on  June  10  of  that  year 
Charles  II.  issued  a  commission,  dated  Breda,  "  to 
Sir  William  Berkley,  Richard  Bennet,  Esq., 
Richard  Townsend,  Esq.,"  and  others.  This  is 
the  last  notice  found  of  him  ;  he  must  have  died 
soon  after.  He  married,  before  1639,  Frances, 
sister  of  "  Robert  Baldwin,  gentleman,  of  London, 
and  William  Baldwin,  of  Glasthorne,  Northumber- 
land." This  last  person  appears  in  the  Visitation 
of  Salop,  1623,  Baldwin  of  Diddlebury  and  Alton 
as  "  pa'son  of  Riddall,"  and  Frances  his  sister  as 
"  uxor  Thomas  Cromp  Atturney."  After  the  death 
of  Richard  Townsend  she  seems  to  have  married 
Cadwallader  Jones,  by  whom  she  was  mother  of  a 
son  of  the  same  name,  said  to  have  been  a  colonel 
in  the  British  service.  In  1665  she  administered 
on  the  estate  of  a  fourth  husband,  Col.  Robert 
Williams.  Of  her  two  Townsend  sons,  Francis 
was  a  merchant  of  London,  died  s.p.  in  1660,  my 
authority  says,  but  probably  later,  leaving  valuable 
estates  on  the  York  and  Potomac  rivers  to  his 
nieces— daughters  of  his  brother,  Col.  Robert 
Townsend — whose  tomb  was  at  Albion,  in  Virginia, 
before  the  late  war.  The  epitaph  on  it  states  that 
he  was  born  in  1640,  and  died  in  1675,  having 
married  "  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Needham  Lang- 
horne,  of  Newton  Bromsholds,  in  Northampton- 
shire." 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  this  lady  had  an 
uncle,  Sir  William  Langhorne.  Was  he  not  the 
baronet  of  that  name  who  died  s.p.  at  Charlton, 
Kent  (see  Burke's  *  Extinct  Baronetage  ')?  There 
is  a  pedigree  of  Langhorne  in  St.  George's  Visita- 
tion of  London,  1634,  but  no  mention  of  a  Need- 
ham  Langhorne.  Was  he  bora  after  that  date ; 
and,  if  so,  whom  did  he  marry  1  I  am  particularly 
anxious  for  some  light  on  the  birth  and  status  of 
Richard  Townsend,  who  I  have  reason  to  think 
was  also  a  "  merchant,"  probably  engaged  in  the 
tobacco  trade ;  and  I  trust  that  some  one  will  make 
kindly  and  diligent  search  for  him. 

3.  In  1654  "John  Smith"  begins  purchasing 
and  patenting  lands  in  Stafford  county,  Virginia. 
In  1661  he  bought  an  estate  on  Machoduck,  a 
creek  of  the  Potomac  river.  This  was  afterwards 
sold  by  his  only  son,  Francis  Dade,  who  affirms  in 
the  deed  for  it  that  his  father's  true  name  was 
John  Dade,  a  name  which  from  the  first  ranked 
and  "  matched  "  with  the  best  families  in  Virginia. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  John  Dade  was  connected 
with  some  of  the  royalist  conspiracies,  and  changed 
his  name  on  making  his  escape  to  America.  This 
view  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  he  attempted  to 
return  to  England  in  1662,  but  died  at  sea,  as 
appears  by  a  nuncupative  will.  A  wife,  who  bore 
the  somewhat  peculiar  appellation  of  Bethelando 
survived  him. 

It  appears  by  the  Visitations  of  1634  that  there 
were  Dades  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  England, 
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before  the  civil  wars.     There  is  also  a  pedigree  of 

three  generations  in  Berry's  *  Kent '  (Genealogies), 

and  there  was  John  Dade,  a  merchant  of  London, 

living  in   1634.      Pedigrees  or  any  information 

concerning  the  Dade  family  will  be  received  with 

pleasure. 

K#  4.  The  following  entry  occurs  on  the  blank  page 


land,  May  26,  1696.  Landed  in  Carolina.  July  1! 
1696." 

In  August,  1699,  this  William  Talbot  is  found 
buying  and  acquiring  landed  estate  in  Baltimore, 
co.  Ind.  In  1713  he  died,  leaving  his  large  pro- 
perty to  his  only  child  Margarite,  and  "if  she 
dies  without  heirs,  to  the  children  of  my  brother 
Thomas  in  Lancashire." 

There  is  reason  for  thinking  that  this  "  gentl 
man,"  so  styled  in  the  records,  was  of  the  family  of 
Can*  Hall.  Eltham  is  probably  Elston,  in  Amoun- 
derness  Hundred,  in  that  shire,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Bishtons,  of  Porthalgb,  who  were  related  to 
the  Talbots. 

In  Dngdale's  Visitation  of  1664  George  Talbot, 
seemingly  unmarried  at  that  time,  is  the  last 
named.  He  had  a  great-uncle,  Thomas  Talbot, 
recorded  by  Foley  as  having  entered  the  English 
College  in  Borne  in  1616,  who  says  that  there 
were  three  generations  after  his  elder  brother,  John 
Talbot,  of  Carr  Hall,  who  married  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Edward  Beaddyl,  of  Portfield.  Mar- 
garite Talbot,  of  Mayland,  did  marry  and  have 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  George,  a  name  which 
had  never  occurred  in  her  husband's  family,  whom 
she  probably  named  for  her  grandfather,  George 
Talbot,  if  her  father,  William  Talbot,  was  his  son. 
There  must  be  some  record  of  this  family  extant. 
Any  information  relating  to  it,  or  to  the  former 
queries,  will  greatly  oblige. 

KATHARINE  COSTIQBN  DORSET. 

2025,  N  Street,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S. 


BURNS  ON  WOMAN  AS  A  WORK  OF  NATURE.— 
Auld  Nature  swears  the  lovely  dears, 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes  O, 
Her  prentice  ban'  she  tried  on  man 
An'  then  she  made  the  lasses  0. 

When  Burns,  in  '  Green  Grow  the  Rashes/  pro- 
duced this  glowing  sunburst  of  woman's  praise, 
he  certainly  was  not  aware  that,  about  150  years 
before,  the  direct  negative  to  the  statement  in  his 
second  line  had  been  discussed  by  French  physi- 
cians ?  In  1646  a  subject  of  thesis  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  "  Est  ne  foamina  opus 
naturae  imperfectum  1"('L&  Vie  Privee  d'Autrefois: 
Les  Me'decins,'  par  Alfred  Franklin,  Paris,  1892, 
p.  107.)  To  the  honour  of  the  ladies  and  to  the 
vindication  of  the  chivalry  of  France,  even  in  the 
medical  schools,  be  it  said  that  the  doctors  and 


candidates  who  discussed  the  thesis  did  not  accept 
the  conclusion  that  woman  is  an  imperfect  work. 

GEO.  NEILSON. 

"  EURARYAN."— 

"  There  is,  hence,  clearly  room  for  a  word  which  shall 
correctly  replace  Indo-European,  Indo-Germanic,  and 
simple  Aryan  ;  and  with  all  due  deference  we  submit  to 
philologers  the  term  Euraryan,  which  we  have  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  accepted  word  '  Eurasian ' — thus 
Eur(ope-)  Aryan.  In  one  short  word,  therefore,  we  can 
embrace  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  our  united 
language-race,  and  with  as  much  exactness  as  it  will  pro* 
bably  ever  be  possible  to  attain,  the  perpetual  stumbling, 
block  to  perfect  correctness  being,  of  course,  the  fact 
that  practically  alone  of  European  nations  the  Finni, 
Magyars,  and  Turks  do  not  pertain  to  our  Euraryan  sys- 
tem. Euraryan,  then,  is  the  word  which  we  shall  use  in 
this  journal  whenever  we  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
primary  group  of  languages  to  which  our  own  tongue 
belongs."— Languages,  No.  1,  vol.  i.  Nov.  10, 1893. 

W.  W.  DAVIES. 

Glenmore,  Lisburn,  co.  Antrim. 

QUAINT  EPITAPH.— The  following  is  on  a  flat 
stone  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel  in  the  church  of 
Northleach,  Gloucestershire  :— 

Jerusalem's  curse  is  not  fulfill'd  in  Mee, 
For  Here  's  a  Stone  upon  a  Stone  you  eee. 

Robert  Stone  Gen*  Deceased  this 
Life  one  [sic]  the  17  day  of  September  1684. 

Some  years  ago  I  copied  these  doggerel  lines  from 
a  hymn-book  in  the  inn  at  Hever,  Kent : — 
Steal  not  this  book  for  fear  of  shame, 
For  in  it  is  the  oner's  [«c]  name, 
And  when  you  die  the  Lord  will  say, 
Where  is  that  book  you  stole  away] 
And  if  you  say  you  do  not  know, 
The  Lord  will  cast  you  down  below. 

The  old  form  of  inscription  showing  ownership, 

is  my  name, 
England  is  my  nation, 

is  my  dwelling-place, 
And  Christ  is  my  salvation, 

is  still  in  vogue,  in  spite  of  higher  education. 

G.  L.  G. 

THE  ORIGIN  OP  VISITING  CARDS. — I  am  in- 
debted to  the  Weekly  /Scotsman,  October  28,  for 
the  annexed  : — 

"As  is  the  case  in  many  other  instances,  we  owe,  it  is 
said,  the  invention  of  visiting  cards  to  the  Chinese.    £ 
long  ago  as  the  period  of  the  Tong  dynasty  (618-907), 
visiting-  cards  were  known  to  be  in  use  in  China.    From 
ancient  times  to  the  present    day  the  Chinese   have 
observed  the  strictest  ceremony  with  regard  to  the  paying 
of  visits.    The  cards  which  they  use  for  this  purpose  are 
large  and  of  a  bright  red  colour.     When  a  Chinaman  de- 
sires to  marry,  his  parents  intimate  that  fact  to  a  profes- 
sional'  matchmaker,' who  thereupon  runs  through  a  list  o 
ler  visiting  acquaintances,  and  selects  one  whom  she  con- 
siders a  fitting  bride  for  the  young  man ;  and  then  8 
calls  upon  the  young  woman's  parents,  armed  with 
>ridegroom's  card,  on  which  are  inscribed  his  ancestn 
name  and  the  eight  symbols  which  denote  the  day  of  h 
)irth.     If  the  answer  is  an  acceptance  of  his  suit,  th 
bride's  card  is  sent  in  return;  and  should  the  oracles  pro- 
phesy good  concerning  the  union,  the  particulars  of  tl 
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engagement  are  written  on  two  large  cards,  tied  together 
with  red  cords." 

JOSEPH  COLLINSON. 
Wolsingham,  co.  Durham. 

4  THE  VIRGINIANS.' —  In  'The  Virginians' 
Thackeray  displays  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
certain  portions  of  the  history  of  the  American 
war.  He  evidently  took  pains  in  working  up 
tactical  and  topographical  details.  From  what 
sources  did  he  derive  his  information  ?  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  his  account  of  the  storming 
of  Fort  Clinton.  What  authority  had  he  for  the 
following  statement,  which  occurs  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  chapter  but  two  ? — 

•'  Taking  the  colours  of  the  Sixty-third,  and  bearing 
them  aloft,  Sir  Henry  [Clinton]  mounted  with  the 
Btorraers." 

A  little  earlier  in  the  same  chapter  Sir  George 
Warrington  had  thus  soliloquized  : — 

"  I  Bay,  Joe  Blake,  thou  remembered  full  well,  and 
with  advantages,  that  October  evening  when  we  scrambled 

op  the  embrasure  at  Fort  Clinton Joe  wore  a  red 

coat  in  those  days  (the  uniform  of  the  brave  Sixty-third, 
whose  leader,  the  bold  Sill,  fell  pierced  with  many 
wounds  beside  him).  He  exchanged  his  red  for  black  and 

my  pulpit We  read   the  papers  together   over  our 

wine We  were  told  how  noble  Rawdon,  who  fought 

with  us  at  Fort  Clinton,  had  joined  the  Duke  of  York 

Ah,  Parson  !  would  you  not  like  to  put  on  your  old 

Sixty-third  coat?" 

It  is  fact,  not  fiction,  that  Major  Francis  Bushill 
Sill,  of  the  63rd  Foot  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  on  Oct.  6, 1777,  and  that  Lord  Rawdon, 
successively  Earl  Moira  and  Marquess  of  Hastings, 
was  an  officer  of  the  same  regiment  and  was  pre- 
sent on  the  same  occasion.  (His  subsequent 
operations  in  Flanders  are  matters  of  history.)  I 
have  often  wondered  whether  the  parson  is  an 
entirely  mythical  being,  or  whether  Thackeray  had 
really  read  of  some  Sixty-third  officer  who  served 
in  the  American  war,  got  "  knocked  over  at  Mon- 
mouth"  (as  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter),  and  then  came  home  to  exchange  his  coatee 
for  a  cassock.  I  should  be  grateful  for  any  hint 
on  the  subject.  The  name  "Joseph  Blake  "  is,  of 
course,  imaginary.  GUALTERULUS. 

REV.  SAMUEL  PARR,  LL.D.,  1747-1825.— The 
marriage  of  his  father,  Samuel  Parr,  apothecary 
and  surgeon,  of  the  parish  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
I  co.  Middlesex,  widower,  with  Margaret  Cox,  spin- 
I  ster,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  formerly  head 
master  of  Harrow  School,  is  recorded  in  the  fifth 
register  book  of  the  parish  of  Allhallows  Barking, 
in  the  City  of  London,  under  date  Dec.  15,  1763. 
'Samuel  Parr's  first  wife,  mother  of  the  doctor, 
died  in  November,  1762.  The  second  marriage,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  gave  considerable  offence  to 
the  children  of  the  deceased  wife,  and  especially  to 
her  son  Samuel,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year. 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 
17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

WM.  GIBSON,  CITIZEN  AND  MERCHANT  TAYLOR 
OP  LONDON.  —The  above  Wm.  Gibson  was  a  party 
in  certain  deeds,  1639,  relating  to  tithes  in  Beal, 
North  Durham  (Raine's* North  Durham')  together 
with  Sir  William  and  Sir  George  Whitmore  and 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  Was  he  a  relation  to  the 
Whitmores  ;  and  what  was  his  connexion  with 
Northumberland  and  North  Durham  ?  I  think  it 
more  likely  that  he  came  from  the  north,  where 
the  name  is  common,  than  that  he  was  originally  of 
London ;  but  there  was  also  a  John  Gibson,  citizen 
and  merchant  of  London,  whose  grand-daughter, 
Sara  Mathews,  married  Francis  Offley,  a  cousin 
of  Dorothy  Weld,  wife  of  Sir  William  Whitmore, 
by  her  mother's  second  marriage. 

B.  FLORENCE  SCARLETT. 

COUNT  ST.  MARTIN  DE  FRONT.— His  Ex- 
cellency was  Sardinian  Ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James's.  He  died  at,  I  believe,  Grove 
Lodge,  Fulham,  in  1812.  Can  any  reader  tell  me 
anything  further  regarding  him  ? 

CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

AUTHOR  AND  DATE  WANTED  of  a  hymn 
beginning, — 

Thou  who  dry'st  the  mourner's  tear 
How  dark  the  world  would  be  ; 

and  ending  (stanza  5), — 

Then  sorrow  touch'd  by  Thee  grows  bright, 

With  more  than  rapture's  ray, 
As  darkness  shows  us  worlds  of  light, 

We  never  saw  by  day. 

I  am  curious  to  know  whether  this  was  written 
before  or  after  Blanco  White's  great  sonnet, 
4  Night  and  Death,'  first  printed  in  1827  ('  Bijou  ' 
for  1828).  J.  D.  C. 

*  NOTES  ON  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS  AND  THE 
ACTS.' — I  have  a  copy  of  this  work,  which  was 
published  anonymously  by  W.  Pickering,  in  2  vols., 
12mo.,  in  1838.  Across  the  title-page  is  written 
in  pencil,  "  By  the  Rev.  F.  Martin,  Trin.  Coll., 
Cambridge."  Is  Mr.  Martin  known  to  have  been 
the  author  ?  The  book,  I  am  informed,  is  rare. 
E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Ventnor. 

"  SH  "  AND  "  TCH.W— "  Isshue  »  or  issue,  «  cen- 
shury  "  or  century,  "Porshia  "  or  Portia,  "Russhia" 
or  Russia,  "  habitchual "  or  habitual,  "  manu- 
factchure"  or  manufacture,  "  pictchure"  or  picture  ? 
In  reading  poetry,  "  pictchure  "  would  still  seem 
to  be  right,  but  probably  most  of  us  would  say 
"  pictured  "  and  not  "  pictchured."  There  is  no 
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rale  in  the  English  language,  but  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  such  words  is  there  not  a  recognizable 
half-way  house  between  pedantry  and  slovenliness? 

ANDREW  W.  TUER. 
The  Leadenhall  Press,  B.C. 

JOHN  LENNERGAN  OWENS,  an  actor,  succeeded 
Mossop,  in  Dublin,  and  was  after  him  held  the  best 
performer  of  Zanga.  Can  any  record  concerning 
him  be  traced  other  than  is  given  in  '  The  Thespian 
Dictionary '  and  copied  into  Doran's  '  Annals  of  the 
Stage '  ?  URBAN. 

GRANTS  OP  ARMS. — I  desire  to  advertise  for 
the  originals  of  two  lost  documents, — a  grant  of 
arms  and  a  royal  warrant  of  augmentation  of  arms, 
respectively  temp.  Charles  II.  Copies  are  in  my 
possession  and  the  College  of  Arms  is  accessible,  but 
it  is  thought  that  the  originals  exist,  either  in  the 
possession  of  a  collector  of  autographs  or  dealer, 
or  in  some  muniment  room.  Will  some  kind 
reader  give  me  the  best  channels  for  advertisement 
to  catch  the  eyes  of  (1)  collectors,  (2)  dealers  in 
such  wares  ?  W.  H. 

ARCHBISHOP  HERRING  :  BARING.  (See  8th  S.  iv. 
248, 318). — Did  any  members  of  the  Herring  family 
ever  intermarry  with  the  Baring  family  ? 

C.  H.  B. 

LORD  CHANCELLOR  COWPER.— The  biographers 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Oowper  ignore  the  date  of  his 
birth.  Hearne,  in  his  '  Diary,'  Oct.  14, 1705,  says 
that  Cowper  was  then  forty-one.  Cowper,  on 
April  24,  1720,  spoke  of  himself  as  being  then 
fifty-five.  We  may,  therefore,  fix  his  birth  about 
the  middle  of  1664.  Is  there  any  good  evidence 
for  the  statement  sometimes  made  that,  like  his 
brother  Spencer,  he  was  at  Westminster  School  I 

J.  S. 

Westminster. 

"TIT  MIGRATURUS  HABITA."  —  What  is  the 
original  or  any  not  modern  source  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, which  has  been  placed  over  the  doors  of 
parsonage  houses  ?  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

CREOLE.— What  is  usually  understood  in  Eng- 
land by  "  a  Creole  n  ?  In  answer  to  the  question 
I  recently  gave  the  hesitating  reply  that  it  was  the 
offspring  of  a  union  between  an  Englishman  and  a 
West  Indian  woman  ;  and  I  received  some  corro- 
boration  from  a  lady  present,  who  said  that  when 
asked  this  question  by  a  French  governess  at  a 
school  in  Naples,  she  was  promptly  corrected  for 
saying  the  same  thing.  No  doubt  in  France  it 
is  used  for  the  offspring  of  French  parents  born  in 
the  tropics ;  but  Webster's  *  Dictionary '  informs 
us  that  it  is  erroneously  understood  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States  to  imply  "an  admixture, 
greater  or  less,  of  African  blood."  The  '  N.  E.  D.' 
gives  us  the  definition  as  originally  understood  in 


the  West  Indies,  &c.,  and  as  more  or  less  usually 
understood  there  now.  But  this  does  not  touch 
my  question,  which  is  as  to  the  ordinary  inter- 
pretation  that  an  Englishman  at  home  would  put 
on  the  word,  and  whether  it  does  not  in  the  main 
accord  with  that  erroneously  given  to  it  "  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States." 

HOLCOMBE  INGLEBY. 

CARLISLE  MUSETJM  CATALOGUE.  —  Has  any 
descriptive  catalogue  been  published  of  the  col- 
lections presented  to  the  Tullie  House  Museum, 
Carlisle,  by  Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.,  and  the  late 
William  Jackson,  F.S.A.  ? 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A. 

Cheater. 

LAMB  BIBLIOGRAPHY. — I  have  frequently  come 
across  references  to  a  'Bibliography  of  Charles 
Lamb '  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland.  I  may  men- 
tion Mr.  J.  H.  Slater's  'Young  Collector'  and 
Mr.  Sonnenschein's  'Best  Books.'  Can  anyone 
tell  me  whether  there  is  any  more  authority  for 
this  than  the  brief  list  of  Lamb's  writings  (in  no 
sense  a  bibliography)  in  Mr.  Ireland's  '  List  of  the 
Writings  of  Wm.  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt,'  London, 
1868?  W.  H.  C. 

BOURDMAN. — This  name  is  found  on  the  back 
of  a  plate.  I  shall  be  obliged  for  information  from 
any  collector  who  knows  the  name,  also  date, 
pottery,  and  value.  H.  A.  W. 

KENNEDY  :  HBNN.  —  Where  can  I  see  a  full 
pedigree  of  the  Kennedy  family  (Cultra,  co. 
Down)  ?  Burke  states  that  John,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  a  claimant  for  the  title  of  Cassilis,  after 
the  death  of  the  eighth  earl.  Had  he  any  right  to 
this  claim  ;  and,  if  so,  how  1  Where  can  I  find 
a  pedigree  of  the  Henns,  of  Paradise  Hill,  co. 
Clare?  KATHLEEN  WARD. 

EXPLANATION  OF  ENGRAVINGS. — I  have  a  steel 
engraving  entitled  "The  Justice  of  the  King. 
From  the  collection  of  John  Fender,  Esq. ,  Man- 
chester." The  engraving  says  "J.  Faed  Pinxt." 
and  "  C.  H.  Jeens  Sculpt."  Will  you  please  ex- 
plain the  picture  ?  I  have  another  steel  engraving 
entitled  "  Falstaff  and  his  Friends  ('  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor').  From  the  picture  in  the 
Sheepshanks  Collection."  The  engraving  says 
"C.  R.  Leslie,  B.A.,  Pinxt."  and  "  W.  Greatbach, 
Sculpt."  Is  there  any  key  to  the  characters  in  this 
engraving  ? 

Two  COMET  QUERIES.— MR.  W.  T.  LYNN  might 
answer  either  of  these  questions  without  mucl 
trouble.     They  relate  to  the  comet  of  January, 
1866,  which  is  admitted  to  lead  the  meteor  strean 
that  afterwards  appeared  in  November.     Befoi 
this  connexion  was  known,  Le  Verrier  made  a  ca 
culation  about  the  meteors,  taking  their  period  a 
33-25  years,  that  they  may  have  made  only  fifty 
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two  revolutions  since  the  planet  Uranus  diaturbe 
them.  But  their  period  is  longer  than  tha 
namely  33*285,  and  this  difference  is  enough  t 
vitiate  the  calculation  entirely.  My  first  query 
whether  the  new  period  may  carry  back  the 
meeting  with  Uranus  to  at  least  114  revolution 
ago,  which  would  enable  me  to  connect  them  wit 
the  destruction  of  Sodom,  1897  B.C.  The  othe 
question  is,  taking  the  elements  of  the  1866  comet 
and  allowing  for  all  planetary  perturbatioas,  how 
soon  in  1899  may  we  expect  its  next  perihelion 
If  early  in  the  year,  its  meteor  show  in  Novembe 
may  be  no  greater  than  it  was  in  1866. 

E.  L.  GARBETT. 

ADMIRAL  GOFF.— I  have  a  miniature,  evident!) 
of  a  naval  officer,  in  the  costume  worn  about  th 
beginning  of  or  early  in  this  century.    It  is  saidtc 
be  a  portrait  of  "  Admiral  Goff,  British  Navy. 
On  the  back  are  the  initials  R.I.G.  and  a  shield 
containing  a  bow,  an  arrow,  and  a  quiver.    Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  me  information  concern 
ing  Admiral  Goff,  especially  the  family  to  which 
he  belonged  ?  F.  B.  T. 

WILLIAM  SPURSTOWE,  M.P.  for  Shrewsbury  in 
the  Long  Parliament. — He  was  a  citizen  anc 
mercer  of  London  and  draper  of  Shrewsbury,  a 
strong  Parliamentarian  and  one  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Relief  of  Plundered  Ministers.  He  died 
before  1646.  What  further  is  known  of  him? 
His  son,  William  Spurstowe,  D.D.,  was  the  cele- 
brated vicar  of  Hackney,  one  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  ejected  in  1662  for  nonconformity. 

W.  D.  PINE. 

COUNTY  MAGISTRATES. — I  shall  feel  obliged  if 
any  correspondent  will  give  the  date  of  the  first 
appointment  of  county  magistrates. 

WM.  GRAHAM  F.  PIOOTT. 

Abington  Pigotts,  Royston. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES 
F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D.— As  Dr.  Forshaw  is  the 
author  of  quite  two  dozen  works,  may  I  ask  him 
to  kindly  give  a  complete  list,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  *  N.  &  Q. '  ?  ROBERT  CLARK, 

L.R.C.P.  andL.R.O.S.Edin. 

PROSECUTION  FOR  HERESY.— I  believe  the  late 
Master  of  Balliol  was  prosecuted  for  heresy  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  about  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  'Essays  and  Reviews.'  Is  not  that  the 
>  latest  of  such  prosecutions  ?  THORNFIELD. 

MARY  TODOR,  QUEEN  OF  FRANCE. — Miss  Agnes 
Strickland  says  her  body  was  first  buried  in  Bury 
Abbey.  Is  this  so?  She  adds  that,  consequent 
upon  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  coffin  was 
; removed  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  and 
I  that  it  was  opened  in  1734,  when  her  golden  locks, 
some  of  which  were  sold  under  the  hammer  of  the 


auctioneer,  were  divided  amongst  the  antiquaries 
present.  Can  any  one  furnish  confirmation  of 
such  an  outrage  ?  TUDOR. 

HEADS  ON  CITY  GATES.— Can  any  of  your 
contributors  kindly  state  when  heads  of  persons 
beheaded  were  first  placed  on  public  buildings, 
such  as  the  London  city  gates,  Temple  Bar,  &c.  ? 

A.  WILLIAMS. 

Kingston  Hall,  Hull. 


COPENHAGEN,  THE  HORSE. 

(8th  S.  iv.  447.) 

I  can  not  only  tell  yon  the  colour  of  Copenhagen, 
but  also  mention  other  incidents  about  him.  His 
colour  was  a  rich  chestnut,  and  he  was  scarcely  more 
than  fifteen  hands  high.  He  could  endure  great 
fatigue,  and  on  the  famous  June  18, 1815,  Welling- 
ton rode  him  from  early  morning  till  about  11 
at  night,  perhaps  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  ;  the 
Contemporary  Review,  1884,  says  fourteen  hours ; 
the  Quarterly  Review,  1840,  says  sixteen  hours. 
Wellington  himself  says  (Rogers's*  Reminiscences'): 
"I  rode  Copengahen  from  4  in  the  morning  till 

12  at  night If  he  fed  it  was  in  the  standing 

corn  and  as  I  sat  in  the  saddle."  Nor  was  he 
used  up  at  the  end  of  the  day ;  for  when,  late  at 
night,  the  duke  rode  up  to  the  inn  in  Waterloo, 
then  kept  by  widow  Bodenghien,  and  there  dis- 
mounted, he  gave  the  trusty  animal  a  pat  on  the 
back,  whereupon  Copenhagen  threw  up  his  heels 
n  a  very  lively  and  vigorous  manner,  and  only 
ist  missed  the  victorious  general's  head.  His 
)irth  and  genealogy  are  as  follows.  His  dam  was 
-uken  out  to  Copenhagen  (hence  the  name)  in  1807, 
>y  Field  Marshal  Grosvenor.  He  was  foaled  in 
808,  and  subsequently  sold  to  the  adjutant  general 
>f  the  Peninsular  army,  afterwards  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  who  sent  him  to  Lisbon  in  1813, 
where  he  was  bought  for  Wellington  by  Col.  Charles 
Wood.  Larpent,  in  his  'Diary,1  thus  writes  of 
im  : — 

"  May  17, 1813.  The  Duke  at  the  review  to-day,  near 
Espeja,  was  on  one  of  hia  new  purchases  from  General 
.  C.  Stewart.  He  gave  400  guineas  for  the  two,  and 
or  this  250— a  gentleman  who  has  gained  some  plates  in 
England  and  baa  a  name.  It  is  a  very  pretty  animal, 
ut  a  troublesome  neigher." 

The  late  Dowager  Lady  de  Ros,  in  Murray's 
fagazine,  January,  1889,  says  she  found  Copen- 
agen  a  very  unpleasant  animal  to  ride,  but  he 
[ways  snorted  and  neighed  with  delight  at  the 
resence  of  troops.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  famous 
clipse,  and  by  his  dam's  side  a  grandson  of  John 
•all,  who  won  the  Derby  in  1792.     Altogether  I 
uppose  he  was  the  most  celebrated  warhorse  that 
ver  breathed.     The  duke  rode  him  hundreds  of 
miles  in  Spain,  and  at  the  battles  of  Yittoriu,  Tou- 
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louse,  and  Waterloo.  He  died  at  Strathfieldsaye 
in  1835,  blind  with  age.  Copenhagen's  escape  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  at  least  as  marvellous 
as  that  of  his  illustrious  rider.  One  of  the  last 
shots  fired  from  some  cannon  on  a  little  eminence 
on  the  French  position  passed  over  Copenhagen's 
neck  and  hit  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  in  the  leg 
(Earl  Stanhope's  *  Conversations/  p.  183.)  I  have 
never  seen  it  stated  in  any  account  of  the  battle 
that  the  duke's  sword  was  struck.  (See  letter 
from  Lord  Castlereagh,  June  22,  1815,  to  Canning, 
'  Lord  Castlereagh's  Letters/  vol.  x.  p.  383.) 

WATERLOOENSIS. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  charger  Copenhagen 
was  of  a  chestnut  colour.  My  wife  has  a  bracelet 
made  from  some  of  its  mane,  which  was  given  to 
her  grandmother  by  Mr.  Carter,  the  head  groom. 

EAST  LET. 

Coventry. 

The  colour  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  favourite 
horse  was  a  full,  rich  chestnut.  If  SUBURBAN 
wishes  for  furthnr  particulars,  see  J.  H.  Stoc- 
queler's  *  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington '  (notes 
from  Sporting  Magazine  and  BeWs  Life  in  London, 
vol.  ii.  p.  35).  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

Copenhagen  was  a  dark  chestnut,  fifteen  hands 
grandson  of  the  famous  racehorse  Eclipse, 
and  was  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for 
400?.  from  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  He  was 
a  great  favourite  of  the  Duchess,  who  wore  a 
bracelet  made  of  his  hair.  He  died  in  1836,  was 
interred  with  military  honours,  and  an  inscription 
was  placed  over  his  grave,  recording  that  he  was 
ridden  the  entire  day  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  ending  with  the 
couplet : — 

God'a  humble  instrument,  though  meaner  clay, 
Should  share  the  glory  of  that  glorious  day. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

Truth  proves  conclusively  this  week  (1)  that 
he  was  a  chestnut;  (2)  that  he  was  a  grey  ! 

T.  D.  C. 

WATERLOO  IN  1893  (8«»  S.  iv.  263,  430).—! 
can  assure  MR.  HAINES  that  I  fully  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  battle,  and  am  intensely  inter- 
ested in  every  detail  of  its  history.  But  I  object 
to  the  Belgian  alterations  on  the  field  (other  than 
agriculturally  necessary),  to  ignorant  Belgian 
guides,  and  to  extortionate  drivers  of  coaches, 
touts,  and  vendors  of  spurious  relics.  We  are 
told  that  it  was  called  Waterloo  because  the 
victorious  duke  wrote  his  despatch  in  that  village, 
two  miles  from  the  actual  battle  ground.  Then 
had  he  chosen  to  ride  back  to  Brussels  (as  he 
easily  might  have  done),  and  date  his  report  from 
that  city,  it  would  henceforth  have  been  called  the 


Battle  of  Brussels,  on  the  same  line  of  reasoning. 
Mont  St.  Jean  would  have  been  a  far  more 
accurate  name ;  but,  of  course,  it  will  now  be  called 
Waterloo  to  the  end  of  time,  as  thousands  of 
otherwise  intelligent  people  will  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  the  duke  cried  out,  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at 
them  !  "  and  that  it  was  the  Guards,  and  not  the 
52nd  Light  Infantry,  who  broke  the  advancing 
column  of  the  French  Imperial  Guard  in  the  final 
charge.  I  do  not,  however,  understand  how  MR. 
HAINES  can  assert  that  the  battle  "  was  won  by 
30,000  troops  against  70,000."  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fight  the  numbers  in  each  army  were  very 
nearly  equal,  the  only  great  superiority  possessed 
by  the  French  being  in  artillery.  The  weakening 
of  the  Allied  Army  by  the  desertion  of  the  Belgian 
troops  during  the  fight  was  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced  by  the  weakening  of  Napoleon's  army  ia 
the  dispatch  of  troops  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
Prussians  advancing  on  his  right  flank  at  Planche- 
noit.  WALTER  HAMILTON. 

The  advice  given  by  MR.  C.  R.  HAINES,  so 
far  as  preliminary  study  is  concerned,  is  good; 
but  visitors  to  the  field  miss  much   by  taking 
train  to  Braine  and  omnibus  to  St.  Jean.    To  see 
the  very  interesting  approach  to  the  field  it  is 
necessary  to  go  by  train  to  Waterloo  station,  and 
get  out  there.     In  the  village  you  see,  in  a  cottage 
near  the  station,  the  room  in  which  Lord  Ux- 
bridge's  leg  was  amputated  and  the  garden  in 
which  it  was  buried.     The  remains  of  a  boot  are 
shown,   and  sundry  engravings    and  relics.      A 
visitor  should  then  walk  through  the  village  and 
enter  the  church,   in  which  he  will  see  monu- 
mental slabs  on  the  walls  containing  the  names  of 
British  officers  and  soldiers.  The  building  is  other- 
wise interesting,  and  should  on  no  account  be  left 
unvisited.    Then  the  journey  should  be  continued 
along  the  paved  high  road,  and  a  guide  will  point 
out  posts  occupied  by  certain  commanders  one  or 
two  days  before  the  battle,  as  also  on  the  morning 
of  June  18.     He  will  also  indicate  the  directions 
in  which  the  Prussians  marched,  and  show  spots, 
not  indeed  made  famous  on  the  actual  day  of 
battle,  but  just  before  and  after.     An  excellent 
view  of  the  field  is  to  be  had  by  coming  to  it  from 
the  village  of  Waterloo,  and  as  the  walk  from  the 
station  is  short — under  three  miles — it  should  cer- 
tainly be  undertaken.     It  is  interesting  from  start 
to  finish.     Martin  Pirson,  the  son  of  an  old  guide, 
ms  twice  been  my  conductor,  and  a  good  one  he 
is,  though  his  French  is  bad  and  his  English  worse. 
Still  he  talks  less  twaddle  than  some  of  his  rivals, 
and  answers  out-of-the-way  questions  intelligently. 
He  is  to  be  found  at  the  exit  gate  of  the  station. 
K.  ST.  J.  CORBET. 

JUVENILE  AUTHORS  (8th  S.  iv.  349).— In  an- 
swer to  MR.  F.  JARRATT  I  should  say  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  for  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  to 
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collect  in  the  whole  of  the  edition  of  his  *  Prioritise.' 
A  copy,  for  instance,  would  doubtless  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum.  As  the  writer  of  the  bio- 
graphies of  nearly  two  thousand  authors,  mostly 
occupying  a  humble  station  in  life,  I  have  come 
across  some  remarkable  instances  of  juvenile  pre 
cocity,  one  or  two  of  which  will  doubtless  interest 
not  only  MR.  JARRATT,  but  other  readers  of 
*  N.  &  Q.'  In  1868  was  issued  at  Leeds,  by  John 
Smith,  Commerical  Street,  a  152  page  volume  of 
poetry,  containing  about  as  many  poems  as  pages 
in  the  book,  by  Julia  Willoughby,  entitled  *A 
Child's  Poetic  Thoughts.'  From  the  preface  we 
learn  that  the  authoress  was  only  five  years  of  age 
when  she  commenced  to  write  poetry,  and  that  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  work  she  was 
only  fourteen.  Many  of  the  poems  are  far  above 
commonplace  and  some  of  them  are  of  unusual 
merit. 

Miss  Florence  Kaye,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Kaye,  rector  of  Derrybrusk,  Ennis- 

j  killen,  has  written  some  very  pretty  and  commend- 
able verses.  When  editing  my  *  Yorkshire  Poets, 
Past  and  Present'  (1888-91),  I  came  across  some 
of  her  effusions,  and  in  my  volume  iii.,  1890, 1  in- 

I  sorted  two  of  her  compositions,  written   at  the 

i  age  of  eight.     Miss  Kaye  was  born  in  1880. 

The  late  William  Gideon  Jones  Barker  wrote 

i  poetry  at  the  age  of  seven,  so  did  Joseph  Aliddle- 

!  ton,  of  Leeds. 

To  come  down  to  authors  whose  names  are  as 
household  words,  I  may  mention  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  composed  poetry  in  his  twelfth  year,  so  did 
J.  G.  Lockhart,  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  published  verses  at  the  age  of 
eight,  as  d  id  likewise  Mrs.  Hem  an  s.  Johanna  Baillie 
courted  the  mystic  nine  before  she  could  read  ; 
Alexander  Wilson  wrote  praiseworthy  rhymes 
whilst  still  a  boy  at  the  loom ;  and  amongst  authors 

i  who  have  given  to  the  world  genuine  poetry,  the 

!  following  names  of  those  who  wooed  the  muse 
before  reaching  their  teens,  may  safely  be  given  : 

I  Byron,  Shelley,  Campbell,  Dudgeon,  Tannahill, 
L.  E.  Landon,  Eliza  Cook,  Keats,  Chatterton, 
Rev.  John  Skinner,  Henry  Scott  Riddell,  Kirke 
White,  and  Tennyson. 

CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 
Winder  House,  Bradford. 

Notes  on  this  subject  appeared  in  5th  S.  iv.  186, 
265.  Bishop  Thirl  wall's  •  Primitive '  is  occasion- 
ally quoted  in  booksellers'  catalogues,  and  at  a 
lower  price  than  during  his  lifetime,  when  his 
constant  search  for  stray  copies  naturally  aug- 
mented their  value.  0.  D. 

Mr.  Raskin  is  an  instance  of  precocity  as  re- 
markable as  Thirlwall,  though  he  did  not  begin  to 
publish  so  early.  He  began  to  write  "  books  "  at 
six  years  of  age.  His  first  dated  poem  was  written 
a  month  before  he  reached  the  age  of  seven.  A 


poem  he  wrote  when  seven  years  old  reminds 
Mr.  Collingwood  (see  '  Life,'  1893,  vol.  i.  p.  26)  of 
"Blake's  best  touches."  His  first  appearance  in 
print  was  in  the  Magazine  of  Architecture  in  1834, 
when  he  was  fifteen. 

Macaulay,  too,  was  an  infant  prodigy.  He 
wrote  a  compendium  of  *  Universal  History '  and 
three  cantos  of  a  poem  in  imitation  of  Scott  when 
he  was  only  seven  years  old. 

Mrs.  Browning  (Elizabeth  Barrett)  read  Homer 
in  the  original  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  her  poem, 
( The  Battle  of  Marathon '  was  printed  while  she 
was  still  a  child.  It  is  said  to  have  been  written 
when  she  was  eleven  or  twelve,  a  sufficiently  early 
age  at  which  to  produce  an  epic  in  four  books. 

C.  0.  B. 

I  have  a  small  book,  composed,  printed,  and 
illustrated,  by  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age.     I 
give  the  following  from  Lower's   '  Worthies   of 
Sussex':— 

II  Howard  Dudley,  the  eon  of  Quaker  parents,  born 
1820,  residing  at  Easebourne,  near  Midhurst,  Sussex. 
He  devoted  his  holidays  to  the  inspection  of  local  anti- 
quities.   The  result  was  a  square  little  volume,  four 
inches  by  five,  numbering  130  pages,  with  the  following 
title-page  :  '  Juvenile  Researches ;  or,  a  Description  of 
some  of  the  Principal  Towns  in  the  Western  Part  of 
Sussex  and  the  Borders  of  Hants,  Interspersed  with 
various  pieces  of  poetry  by  a  sister,  and  illustrated  by 
numerous  (40)  wood  engravings,  and  printed  by  a  boy  of 
14.    Easebourne,  1835.'" 

It  was  printed  only  one  page  at  a  time,  on  a 
small  press  made  under  his  own  superintendence, 
himself  being  compositor  and  pressman,  as  well 
as  author,  draughtsman,  and  engraver.  This 
crude  little  volume  was  much  sought  after,  and  a 
second  edition  was  printed  when  he  was  but  fifteen. 

JAS.  B.  MORRIS. 
Eastbourne. 

VACHB  (8">  S.  iv.  249,  456).— Your  corre- 
spondents are  in  error  in  ascribing  the  origin  of 
the  place-name  Shere  Vachery,  in  Surrey,  to 
either  the  Bray  family  or  an  imaginary  monastery. 
The  manor  house  that  once  stood  here  was  the 
favourite  English  home  of  the  Butlers,  Earls  of 
Ormond,  who  once  entertained  Queen  Philippa 
here.  Several  of  the  family  are  buried  in  Shere 
Church,  as  also  is  their  successor  Lord  Audley, 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England  at  the  time  of 
Henry  VI. 

The  name  Vache  may  safely  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  its  date  goes  as  far  back  as  the 
times  when  Norman-French  was  the  Court  lan- 
guage. RALPH  NEVILL,  F.S.A. 

Arts  Club. 

NORMAN  DOORWAY  (8"»  S.  iv.  409).— I  noticed 
this  doorway  some  years  back,  but  after  examin- 
ing it  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  freak 
of  some  Puginite,  and  no  older  than  the  entrance 
to  Crown  Court,  Drury  Lane.  The  people  in  the 
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house,  however,  maintained  that  it  was  "very 
old,"  but  they  qualified  this  by  adding,  "  It  was 
here  when  we  come  "  !  There  is  a  curious  ceiling 
in  the  shop  adjoining.  C.  A.  0. 

MARTIN  BOND,  CITIZEN  AND  SOLDIER  (8th  S. 
iv.  229,  356).— Your  correspondent  MR.  GILDER- 
SOME-DICKINSON  refers  to  a  "younger  house  of 
Bond  of  Cornwall."  Could  he  identify  for  me  a 
Thomas  Bond,  of  Cornwall,  06.  1600?  Against 
the  east  wall  of  the  north  transept  of  Fulham 
Church  is  a  square  tablet  with  a  gilt  sculptured 
border,  enclosing  the  following  curious  inscription : 

At  Earth  in  Corn  well  was  my  firste  begininge 
From  Bondea  and  Corringtons  as  it  may  apere 
Now  to  Earth  in  Fulham,  God  dyspos'd  my  endinge 
In  March  the  thovsand  and  six  hundred  yere 
Of  Christ  in  whome  my  body  here  doth  rest 
Till  both  in  body  &  soule  I  ahal  be  fully  bloste. 

Thomas  Bonde 

Obiit  A°  W  auae 

68. 

Arms,  Arg.,  on  a  chevron  sab.  three  bezantes, 
quartering  (1)  Arg.,  three  stags'  heads  couped 
sable,  collared  of  the  field  ;  (2)  Arg.,  a  chevron  az. 
between  three  sinister  hands  couped  and  erected, 
gules  for  Maynard  ;  (3)  Arg.,  a  saltier  sab.  for 
Cariton.  Tbe  mild  pun  on  St.  Erth,  in  the  first 
line,  will  be  noticed.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  registers  of 
burials  at  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  may  elucidate 
the  pedigree,  though  some  may  not  belong  tbereto : 

1576,  June  14.  Mr  William  Bond,  alderman. 

1586/7,  March  6.  Danyell  Bonde. 

1583,  May  23.  M"  Bond,  wife  of  M'  William  Bond 
alderman. 

1590/1,  Feb.  3,  Nicholas  Bond,  merchant. 

1643,  May  11.  Martin  Bond,  Esq.,  from  Creechurch 
parish,  burd  in  the  church. 

1674,  Oct.  5.  Frances  Bond,  dau.  in  law  to  Mr  Felling 
burd  in  the  church. 

1726,  April  11.  Richard  Bond,  Reader  at  8*  Helens. 

The  marriage  of  Daniel  Bond  and  Jane  Walke 
is  registered  here  March  2,  1579/80.  G.  E.  C. 

The  pedigree  of  Martin  Bond  is  in  the  '  Visita 
tion  of  London/  1633.  His  grandfather,  William 
was  of  Buckland,  in  Somerset,  "  descended  of  a 
younger  house  of  Bond  of  Cornwall."  His  father 
in  this  pedigree,  had  also  a  son  William,  wh 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Gore,  o 
London,  "  brother  to  Mr.  Gerard  Gore,"  and  had 
son  William,  aged  thirty  in  1633.  Martin  Bond' 
only  sister  Anne  married  William  Whitmore,  o 
London,  and  was  mother  of  Sir  George  Whitmore 
Sir  Wm.  Whitmore,  Lady  Craven,  Lady  Montagu 
Lady  Weld,  and  others.  Martin  Bond  signs  th 
certificate,  is  described  as  "  a  Captaine  at  Tilbur 
Camp,  a°  1588,  and  at  the  present  a  Captaine  o 
the  City  of  London."  It  was  his  uncle  who  wa 
Sir  George  Bond  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London  i 


587,  ancestor  of  Sir  Thomas  Bond,  created  a 
aronet  by  Charles  II.  Capt.  Martin  Bond  was 
nmarried.  B.  FLORENCE  SCARLETT. 

GREAT  CHESTERFORD  CHURCH,  ESSEX  (8th  S. 
.i.   368  ;  iv.  427).— In  the  Transactions  of  the 
Essex  ArchcKological  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  162,  1861, 
tie  Rev.  J.  H.  Sperling,  in  some  notes  on  the 
hurches  of  North-west  Essex,  writes  :— 
"Great   Chesterford  Church  also  suffered   severely, 
lie  tower  and  western  bays  of  the  nave  and  aisles  were 
aken  down  and  curtailed.    The  church  presented  a 
miserable  appearance  till   the  present  vicar  improved 
matters  by  the  addition  of  buttresses  and  a  belfry  stage, 
and  pinnacles  to  the  miserable  little  tower  of  1790." 
EDWARD  A.  FITCH. 
Maldon,  Essex. 

SOURCES  OP  QUOTATIONS  (8th  S.  iv.  449). — 
3.  My  grave  Lord-Keeper  led  the  brawls, 
The  Seals  and  Maces  danced  before  him. 

Gray,  '  A  Long  Story.' 

The  allusion  is  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  ob. 
.591, "  promoted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  his  grace- 
ul  person  and  fine  dancing." 

5.  I,  wearing  but  the  garland  of  a  day, 

Cast  at  thy  feet  one  flower  that  fades  away. 
Tennyson,  '  To  Dante  (written  at  the  request 
of  the  Florentines).1 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

L.  C.  ought  not  to  have  sent  a  set  of  six  queries 
without  telling  the  Editor  that  the  whole  were 
taken  bodily  from  the  November  part  of  Atalanta, 
a  magazine  which  always  has  some  "search  ques- 
tions "  in  English  literature.  If  L.  C.  will  pur- 
chase  the  December  part  of  Atalanta,  all  the 
queries  will  be  found  answered. 

W.  D.  SWEETING. 

Maxey,  Market  Deeping. 

LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS  (8th  S.  iv.  101,  135, 
169,  181,  234,  281,  332,  341,  376,  423).— I  am 
much  obliged  to  MR.  GARBETT  for  his  correction 
of  my  "stucco- fronted"  Lindsey  House.  Now 
that  he  says  the  front  is  of  stone  painted,  what  I 
could  not  before  explain  explains  itself — how  it 
came  about  that  Inigo's  picture  at  Wilton  shows 
a  stone  front.  I  confess  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
that  any  barbarian  would  have  done  that ;  it  was 
so  much  more  likely  that  a  jobbing  builder  should 
employ  stucco,  as  in  the  case  of  No.  63  or  64. 
The  southernmost  house,  which  I  suppose  to  be  a 
part  of  old  Portsmouth  House,  has  still  the  brick 
pilasters,  with  the  stone  caps  and  bands ;  that  I 
was  quite  aware  of.  If  it  can  be  examined  into, 
however,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  festoonJ 
have  been  broken  away  from  the  stucco-faced 
houses,  and  that  the  original  stone  caps  are  there 
still  in  position,  and  have  not  been,  as  MR.  GAR- 
BETT infers,  imitated.  In  all  the  technique 
architecture  I  am  quite  willing  to  yield  up  any 
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point  to  MR.  GARBETT'S  mature  opinion  ;  but  as 
to  the  larger  features,  and  what  relates  to  genera 
design  and  symmetry,  I  cannot  at  all  accede  to  his 
judgment  that  the  copyist  next  door  has  in  any  way 
improved  upon  Jones  in  one  single  particular.  He 
has  quite  annihilated  the  Renaissance  characteristics 
in  which  the  whole  originality  of  Inigo's  beautiful 
adaptation  lies,  and  has  endeavoured  to  thrust 
that  signal  master's  design  into  the  strait- waistcoat 
of  the  classical  as  misconceived  by  the  copyist.  He 
has  a  false  theory  of  construction,  which  he  would 
,  fain  have  us  to  dub  classic.  What  he  really  attains 
I  cannot  but  designate  as  the  purposeless  common 
!  place  that  any  cultivated  third-rate  intellect  may 
i  reach  by  a  little  study.  All  you  can  say  is  that 

I  the  exquisite  motif  furnished  to  hia  hand  has  saved 
|  him  throughout  from  a  worse  perpetration.     Such 

a  man  as  Soane  would  have  done  worse  ;  that  is  all, 

i  and  faint  praise  it  is. 

Fergnsson's  idea  that  the  Great  Northern  and 
Midland  stations  exemplify  engineering  and  archi 

|  tecture  is  to  me  as  ridiculous  as  many  other  dicta 
of  his  relating  to  architecture.  If  you  merely  look 
at  the  chimneys,  growing  like  stalks  out  of  the 
roofs  of  dormer  windows,  that  may  settle  the 
question  of  architecture  at  once,  and  the  eternal 

;  fitness  of  things  with  it. 

MR.  GARBETT  says  that  I  have  made  "a  serious 

i  mistake  about  architects  generally,"  and  he  goes 

Ion  to  show  that  be  thinks  I  am  right,  only  he  says 
that  architecture  died  before  Wren's  death,  whereas 

I 1  said  it  died  with  Wren.     All  about  the  balus- 
trade of  St.  Paul's  I  know,  and  Wren's  saying 
that  ladies  liked  an  edging,  &c. ;  and  I  do  not 
| think  that  many  will  agree  with  MR.  GARBETT 
jabout  the  "best  Gothic  pair"  at  Westminster, 
even  with  the  finials  removed.  But  that  is  nothing. 
Neither  is  it  of  any  consequence  that  he  makes 
me  say  what  I  did  not  say — "  decently  decorated 
.building  is  dead."    My  remark  was  that  "the 
llaws  of  symmetrical  proportion  in  building  "  were 
lost.     I  repeat  it.     His  remark  upon  Barry  and 
(Scott's  method  of  percentage  shows  his  contempt, 
jointly  with  my  own,  for  the  present  system  pre- 
(vailing.    Architects  are  tradesmen  now,  and,  of 
(course,  have  ceased  to  be  artists.    The  cathedrals 
[were  built  in  the  dark  ages,  and  the  power  to  do  so 
jhas  been  lost  in  our  "  dark  moral  ages  "  since,  or, 
|as  we  usually  prefer  to  style  it,  "  in  this  age  of 
(scientific  enlightenment."    But  the  science  that 
cannot  do  a  thing  is  euphonical  purely. 

'  I  hail  with  thanks  0.  M.  P.'s  suggestion  that 
(we  ought  to  include  the  sites  of  the  houses.  It 
taever  occurred  to  me,  certainly,  and  I  do  not 
,aow  know  that  it  is  quite  legitimate.  For  are  the 
bouses  the  fields?  Still,  if  it  will  make  Inigo 
jlones  right,  and  other  people  will  admit  it,  ifc  will 
jlo  for  me.  I  am  quite  content.  The  line  of  the 
i:errace  wall  up  to  the  gates  in  1657  may  agree  with 
i-he  present  wall ;  but  how  about  the  ground  of 


New  Square,  as  far  as  Carey  Street,  at  that  date  ? 
— the  ground  that  Serle  came  to  have  to  do  with 
finally.  The  above  wall  was  not  built,  however, 
till  1663,  so  it  could  not  show  in  a  plan  of  1657. 

What  H.  L.  F.  gives  is  very  interesting  about 
Newcastle  House  ;  but  I  have  found  nowhere  that 
Kendall  rebuilt  it  in  1772;  he  pulled  the  stables 
about.  It  does  not  look  at  all  like  a  building  of 
that  period ;  it  is  much  more  like  one  of  1690. 
Parton  gives  its  date  as  1686.  What  is  the 
authority  for  1772  ?  C.  A.  WAKD. 

Cbingford  Hatch,  E. 

"FlAT   EXPKR1MENTUM  IN    COBPORE  VILI "  (8th 

S.  iv.  427).— In  5*D  S.  v.  93  a  former  contributor, 
MR.  JOHN  E.  BAILEY,  in  reply  to  a  query,  gave 
the  name  of  Muretus  as  the  author  of  the 
phrase,  with  the  historical  reasons  for  it.  MR. 
BIRKBECK  TERRY  repeats  the  query  with  farther 
information  at  6th  S.  xi.  88.  There  is  an  examina- 
tion of  the  question  in  reply  at  p.  256.  It  appears 
that  in  '  Marc  Antoine  Muret,'  by  Charles  de  Job, 
Paris,  1881,  p.  59,  there  is  a  repetition  of  the 
story  as  by  Muretus.  But  still  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  who  was  the  author.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

Canon  Farrar  (Hulsean  Lectures,  p.  153)  says  : 
"When  travelling  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  the 
scholar  Muretus  had  fallen  sick  in  the  hands  of  strange 
physicians ;  they  said  jestingly  to  one  another :  '  Fiat 
[?  Faciamus]  experimentum  in  corpore  vili.'    '  Vilemne 
animam    appellas,'    be    indignantly   exclaimed   to    hia 
astonished  auditors,  '  Vilemne  animam  appellas  pro  qua 
Christus  non  dedignatus  est  mori? '  " 
May  not  this  be  the  origin  of  the  saying  ?        G. 

This  proverb  is  given  in  the  Latin  section  of 
Deacon's  'Dictionary  of  Foreign  Phrases  and 
Classical  Quotations,'  ninth  edition,  p.  57.  Bat 
no  authority  is  stated.  S.  J.  A.  S. 

TROPHY  TAX  (8th  S.  iv.  328,  414).— Although 
unwilling  to  send  a  communication  which  may 
seem  to  savour  of  egotism,  I  think  it  may  save 
some  readers  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  a  fruitless  search  if  I 
mention  that  the  work  written  by  my  late  friend 
Prof.  Taswell-Langmead,  which  is  cited  under  a 
wrong  title  by  my  friend  the  REV.  E.  MARSHALL 
at  the  latter  reference,  was  not  an  '  English  Eccle- 
siastical History,'  but  an  *  English  Constitutional 
History.  There  is,  moreover,  an  edition  subse- 
quent to  that  cited  by  MR.  MARSHALL,  viz.  the 
fourth,  1890,  in  which  the  passage  cited  occurs  at 
p.  203,  instead  of  p.  193,  as  in  the  edition  of  1886. 
0.  H.  E.  CARMICHAEL. 

New  University  Club,  S.W. 

MARRIED  WOMEN'S  SURNAMES  (7th  S.  iv.  127, 
209,  297 ;  v.  149,  216,  374*  451  ;  viii.  129* 
239  ;  my  own  notes  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk). 
—Very  recently,  while  visiting  the  Deptford 
Cemetery  at  Brockley,  I  came  across  a  tombstone 
in  the  Catholic  portion  of  the  cemetery,  put  up 
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in  memory  of  two  Belgian?,  a  husband  and  his 
wife.  The  husband  was  given  the  name  of  Jacques 
Francois  Vancaillie,  whilst  the  wife's  name  was 
Eolande  Vancaillie-Savonet,  her  own  maiden  name 
being  added  to  the  name  of  her  husband.  We 
have  here  (especially  as  the  husband  died  first, 
and  had  consequently  nothing  to  do  with  the 
inscriptions)  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  view 
put  forward  in  my  two  notes  and  much  combated 
at  the  time — viz.,  that  when  in  France  or  Belgium 
the  name  of  the  wife  is  added  to  that  of  the 
husband,  this  added  name  has  precisely  the  same 
value  and  significance  that  the  name  of  the  wife 
has  in  England  when  put  before  that  of  the  hus- 
band. The  difference  of  position  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  in  English  a  substantive  qualifying 
another  (as  house  in  house-boat]  is  always  put 
first,  whilst  in  French  the  qualifying  substantive 
is  put  last  (as  mouche  in  oiseau-mouche).  In  both 
languages  the  qualifying  substantive  is  regarded 
as  the  less  important,  and  forms  a  kind  of  adjec- 
tive. F.  CHANCE. 

"  KOPPIE  "  (8th  S.  iv.  368, 429).— It  is  a  strange 
illustration  of  the  value  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  to  find  its 
pages  resorted  to  for  the  explanation  of  a  word 
common  in  our  South  African  colonies,  and  to 
obtain  so  many  answers.  At  the  same  time  it 
might  have  been  expected  that,  instead  of  your 
learned  channel,  some  one  might  have  been  found 
familiar  with  the  Cape  or  with  Dutch.  Dutch, 
however,  is  not  so  familiar  as  it  once  was,  when 
our  kinsmen  contributed  so  much  to  our  culture 
and  our  common  studies.  It  is  nevertheless  of 
importance  in  the  Gape  and  all  South  Africa,  in 
Java  and  Sumatra,  in  Ceylon,  and  in  British 
Guiana.  The  language  stands  next  to  that  of  our 
near  kindred  the  Frisian,  and  one  might  expect 
that,  with  the  multitude  of  our  scholars,  a  few 
might  economize  the  study  of  a  Greek  play  for 
Dutch  or  Frisian.  To  Frisian  the  founder  of 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  W.  J.  Thorns,  devoted  zeal  and  atten- 
tion for  very  many  years.  It  is  stated,  with  truth,  in 
your  answers  that  Cape  Dutch  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  the  Dutch  of  Holland,  though  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  that  is  used  is  the  same.  Cape 
Dutch  is  not,  however,  to  be  neglected.  It  has 
been  influenced  by  the  large  body  of  Huguenots 
who  were  sheltered  in  the  country,  and  who  are 
now  merged  in  the  Boers,  and  its  affinities  are 
more  like  the  Flemish  dialects  of  Netherlandish. 
In  the  Africaander  revival  that  is  taking  place  it 
is  found  that  the  poetry  of  the  Cape  and  of 
Flanders  assimilate.  It  is  good  to  see  these 
matters  discussed  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  for  they  are  of 
deep  interest  to  us,  and  the  fusion  of  the  two  races 
now  going  on  in  South  Africa  will  be  thereby  pro- 
moted. HYDE  CLARKE. 

MR.  FORM  AN,  having  read  '  Dream  Life  and 
Heal  Life/  will  be  glad  to  be  referred  to  the  '  Story 


of  an  African  Farm,'  at  the  beginning  of  which  he 
will  find  a  vocabulary  containing  karroo,  with 
other  colloquial  light  equipment  for  South  Africa. 

KlLLIGREW. 

There  are  many  names  in  Suffolk  beginning  with 
Cop,  such  as  Copping,  Copper,  Coppinger,  and  there 
is  the  village  of  Copford,  in  Essex.  Cop  or  copp 
is,  I  think,  in  Suffolk  regarded  as  a  Danish  word. 

H.  A.  W. 

THE  ROYAL  VETO  (8th  S.  iii.  369,  394, 456 ;  iv. 
418). — MR.  ROBBINS'S  scepticism  as  to  the  story  in 
the  New  Monthly  of  July,  1832,  of  George  III.  hav- 
ing declined  to  give  his  assent  to  the  Bill  for  estab- 
lishing Jeremy  Bentham's  Panopticon  prison  for 
criminals,  after  it  bad  passed  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, is  fully  justified  by  the  facts  about  this 
Bill  in  Parliament,  which  were  carefully  examined 
by  me  in  1874,  and  the  results  published  in 
'N.  &  Q.'  (5th  S.  ii.  476).  The  authorities  there 
cited  show  that  Bentham's  Panopticon  scheme  was 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  while  the  Bill 
was  in  Committee,  instead  of  being  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  then  vetoed  by  the 
king,  and  the  altered  scheme  which  the  House 
adopted  was  passed  by  both  houses  and  the  king 
too,  and  became  the  statute  52  Geo.  III.,  cap.  44 
The  royal  veto  has  never  been  publicly  exercised 
on  a  Bill  which  had  passed  both  houses  since 
Queen  Anne  vetoed  the  Scotch  Militia  Bill  in 
1707.  (See  the  authorities  cited  ut  supra).  I  say 
"publicly  exercised,"  i.e.,  by  openly  declaring  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  "la  Roigne  s'advisera,"  as 
MR.  ROBBINS,  citing  D'Ewes,  gives  the  ancient 
formula.  But,  of  course,  the  king  has  privately 
quashed  many  a  Bill  before  it  had  gone  through 
Parliament,  by  expressing  his  objections  in  MB 
closet  to  his  minister,  and  thereby  the  appearance 
of  open  collision  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  has  been  avoided  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  So  the  royal  veto  is  to  our 
generation  quite  a  thing  of  the  past.  And  there 
are  many  who  would  take  away  the  veto  of  the 
House  of  Lords  also,  of  the  importance  of  which 
we  have  been  effectually  reminded  lately,  and  may 
soon  be  again.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that 
Bentham  had  incurred  the  dislike  of  George  III., 
who  was  "  a  good  hater,"  to  use  the  Johnsonian 
phrase,  and  that  the  king's  dislike  to  Bentham  s 
scheme  had  been  expressed  to  Lord  Shelburn, 
though  the  details  given  in  the  New  Monthly  of 
July,  1832,  must  be  erroneous. 

JOSEPH  BROWN. 

Temple. 

"DuKERiEs"(8th  S.  iv.  246,  319,  413).— Some 
of  the  residents  of  this  district  do  not  recognize 
the  term  "Dukeries,"  but  prefer  "Dukery,"  i 
the  more  accurate  appellation  of  the  cluster  oi 
ducal  estates  which  fill  the  junction  corners  o 
Nottinghamshire,    Derbyshire,     and    Yorkshire, 
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They  recognize  only  the  term  "Dukery  "  in  speak- 
ing and  writing  of  this  locality  once  owned  by 
five  dukes,  and  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who  possess 
the  writings  of  the  local  historians  will  find  the 
term  "  the  Dukery "  to  be  invariably  used. 
Three-fourths,  however,  of  the  residents  use  the 
word  "Dukeries,"  a  term  which  is  manfestly  absurd. 
In  Mr.  Robert  White's  book,  *  Worksop,  the 
Dukery,  and  Sherwood  Forest,'  the  latest  and  best 
work  on  the  district,  the  term  "  Dukeries  "  is  not 
found  within  the  covers.  Except  in  Mr.  White's 
book,  and  a  small  one  published  by  Mr.  John  Hey- 
wood,  Manchester,  all  the  guide-books  use  the 
term  "Dukeries."  I  was  glad  to  read  "the 
Dukery n  in  ME.  HODGKIN'S  quotation  from  the 
letter  written  in  1829.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Workaop. 

I  have  to  thank  MR.  HODGKIN  for  his  unin- 
tentional, and  hence  doubly  valuable  confirmation  of 
my  suggestion  that  the  term  "  Dukeries  "  is  a  mean- 
ingless corruption  of  the  original  form  "  Dukery  n 
by  those  who  did  not  see  the  pun.     ST.  SWITHIN 
mistakes  in  supposing  I  suggested  that  the  word 
I  was  ever  written  "  Dookery  ";  I  did  but  suggest 
I  that  it  was  formerly  so  pronounced,  which  is  still 
I  my  opinion.     But  why  the  gibe  at  the  school- 
;  master  "taking  his  children  a  picnic"?    Surely 
I  may  take  a  person  a  drive.    Why  not  a  picnic  ? 
I  Is  not  ST.  SWITHIN  himself  perpetrating  uncon- 
aciously  another  joke  of  the  "  Dukeries  "  type  ? 
W.  D.  GAINSFORD. 

THE  FIRST  BLOOD  SHED  IN  THE  GREAT  CIVIL 

WAR  (8th  S.  iv.  428).— It  has  been  surmised  that 

I  the  first  person  slain  in  this  great  controversy  fell 

I  at  or  near  Portsmouth.    There  is  an  interesting  and 

rare  tract  entitled  :— 

"  A  True  Relation  of  the  passages  which  happened  at 
the  Town  of  Portsmouth  at  the  late  siege,  which  began 

|  the  12  day  of  August  last,  and  was  surrendered  on  the 
7th  day  of  September  following,  1642.  Written  by  one 

|  that  was  employed  in  the  service.    London,  Printed  by 

j  Joseph  Hunscot,  September  21, 1642." 

Until  the  local  history  of  the  Civil  War  has  been  far 
more  fully  investigated  than  has  hitherto  been  done 
it  will  be  impossible  to  tell  when  the  first  blood 
was  shed.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

"  TALLET,"  A  WEST  COUNTRY  WORD  (5*h  S.  xil 
246,  376,  398;  8th  S.  iv.  450).— Please  add  Dorset 
to  the  list  of  counties  where  talld  is  an  every  day 
I  name  for  a  hayloft.  H.  J.  MOULE. 

Dorchester. 

"  EXCEPTIO  PROBAT  RBGULAM  "  (8th  S.  Hi.  409  J 

,iv.  16). — The  reference  to  Cicero  given  in  the  first 
reply  (ante,  p.  16)  is  to  the  *  Oratio  pro  L.  Cornelio 
Balbo'  (cap.  14,  or  sec.  32),  where  occurs  the 
passage  "  Quodei  exceptio  facit,  ne  liceat :  ibi 
jnecesse  est  licere,  ubi  non  est  exceptum,"  which  is 
I  translated  by  Yonge,  "And  if  the  exception  pre- 


vents such  a  step  from  being  lawful,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  it  is  lawful  where  there  is  no  such 
exception  made."  It  is  no  doubt  given  by  Volk- 
mar  as  an  illustration  of  "Exceptio  probat 
regulam,"  &c.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

St.  Austin'i,  Warrington. 

CHARLES  I.  (8th  S.  iv.  267).— I  was  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and,  bearing  in  mind 
W.  N.'s  query,  copied  the  inscription  on  a  stone 
in  the  centre  of  the  choir,  hoping  it  will  give  him 
the  reply  he  seeks  : — 

In  a  vault 

Beneath  this  marble  slab 
Are  deposited  the  remains 

of 
Jane  Seymour  Queen  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

1537 
King  Henry  VIII. 

1547 

King  Charles  I. 
1648 
and 

an  infant  child  of  Queen  Anne 
This  memorial  was  placed  here 

by  command  of 
King  William  IV.    1837. 

JOHN  PAKENHAM  STILWELL. 
Hilfield,  Yateley,  Hants. 

Scandalous  Mr.  Huish,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  '  George  IV.,'  has  something  to  say  about  the 
proceedings  W.  N.  refers  to.  W.  F.  WALLER. 

FLORIO'S  'MONTAIGNE'  (8th  S.  iv.  264,  351).— 
ME.  PEACOCK  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  a  new 
edition  of  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy '  will 
shortly  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons.  In  the 
Publishers'  Circular,  Nov.  18,  p.  593,  it  is  stated 
that 

"  a  valuable  feature  will  be  the  verification  of  a  great 
number  of  Burton's  multitudinous  quotations,  by  the 
editor,  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen  ia 
contributing  an  introduction,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  R.  Shilleto 
a  full  index  to  what  promises  to  be  the  edition  of  the 
'  Anatomy.' " 

F.  C.  BIRKBBCK  TERRY. 

O'BRIEN  :  STRANGWATS  (8th  S.  iv.  448).— Lady 
Susannah  Sarah  Louisa  Fox-Strangways  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Stephen  Fox,  first  Earl  of  II- 
chester,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Homer,  only  daughter 
and  heir  of  Thomas  Strangways  Horner,  of  Mells 
Park,  Somerset,  whom  he  married  in  1736. 

Lady  Susan  (as  she  was  always  called)  was  born 
on  Feb.  12,  1743,  and  married,  April  7,  1773, 
William  O'Brien,  of  Stinsford,  Dorset,  the  actor. 
She  died  in  1827. 

I  am  surprised  that  URBAN  says  "  her  name  is 
not  mentioned  in  Burke,"  for  I  find  it  in  all  the 
editions  that  I  possess.  The  history  of  Lady 
Susan  Strangways  is  so  well  known  as  to  form  a 
part  of  most  of  the  historical  memoirs  of  the  time. 
She  was  the  friend  of  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  and 
the  confidante  of  George  III.  in  his  attachment  to 
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that  lady,  and  she  has  been  immortalized  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  in  two  of  his  most  celebrated 
pictures,  the  engravings  of  which  are  well  known. 
Perhaps  the  most  so  is  the  Holland  House  one,  in 
which  Lady  Susan  Strangways  and  Lady  Sarah 
Lennox  are  represented  with  their  cousin  Charles 
James  Fox,  then  an  Eton  boy. 

CONSTANCE  EUSSELL. 
Swallowfield,  Beading. 

In  Hutchins's  '  History  of  Dorset,'  third  edition, 
it  662,  is  the  Strangways  pedigree.  There 
Susanna  Sarah  Louisa  duly  appears  as  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Stephen,  first  Earl  of  Ilchester.  The 
query  "  Was  she  legitimate  ?  "  may  therefore  be 
answered,  Yes  !  Further,  I  have  often  heard  her 
spoken  of  as  "  Lady  Susan  "  by  a  lady  who  knew 
her.  The  O'Briens  lived  for  years  in  Stinsford 
House,  a  Strangways  mansion  one  mile  from  this 
place.  I  have  been  told  that  their  banns  were 
published  in  a  London  church  in  the  presence  of, 
but  not  in  the  hearing,  or  at  least  understanding,  of 
the  earl  and  countess,  who  were  far  from  approving 
or  even  knowing  of  the  intended  marriage.  The 
number  of  banns  and  the  hurried  mumbling 
delivery  of  them  made  this  non-perception  possible. 

H.  J.  MOULE. 

Dorchester. 

Susannah  Sarah  Louisa,  usually  styled  "  Lady 
Susan,"  eldest  child  of  Stephen,  first  Earl  of 
Ilchester,  by  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  Thomas  Strangways  Horner,  of  Mells, 
oo.  Somerset,  Esq.,  his  wife,  was  born  in  or  about 
1743.  From  '  Greville  Papers,'  vol.  iv.  p.  29,  it 
appears  that  when  she  was  about  seventeen,  George 
III.  confided  to  her  his  predilection  for  her  fair  kins- 
woman, Lady  Sarah  Lenox.  Both  the  subject  of  the 
confidence  and  the  confidant  herself  were,  however, 
destined,  ere  many  months,  to  officiate  as  two  of 
the  ten  bridesmaids  at  the  nuptials  of  that  monarch 
with  Queen  Charlotte,  on  which  occasion  these  ten 
maidens  were  attired  in  robes  of  silver  and  white, 
with  diamond  coronets  upon  their  heads. 

Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  a  friend,  April  9, 
1764  ('  Letters,'  vol.  iv.  pp.  119,  120),  states  :— 

"  A  melancholy  affair  has  happened  to  Lord  Ilchester 
His  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Susan,  a  very  pleasing  girl 
though  not  handsome,  married  herself  two  days  ago  al 
Covent  Garden  Church,  to  O'Brien,  a  handsome  young 
actor.  Lord  Ilchester  doated  on  her,  and  was  the  mosl 
indulgent  of  fathers.  'Tis  a  cruel  blow." 

On  his  marriage,  O'Brien  retired  from  the  stage 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  resided  at  Stinsforc 
House,  Dorsetshire,  having  obtained  the  post  o 
Receiver-General  of  that  county,  an  office  which 
he  continued  to  fill  until  shortly  before  his  death. 
This  occurred  Sept.  2,  1815,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
seven,  his  widow  surviving  till  Aug.  9,  1827,  aged 
eighty-four.  Obituaries  appear  in  the  Gent.  Mag 
and  '  Annual  Register,'  and  M.I.  in  Stinsford 
Church  are  cited  by  Hutchins.  Without  reference 


0  the  register  it  would  be  unsafe  to  conclude 
whether  they  are  there  interred,  at  Melbury,  or  at 
A.bbotsbury. 

No  exception  could  be  taken  to  O'Brien  on  the 
core  of  lineage  ;  beside  him  the  Foxes  were  mere 
parvenus,  and  even  the  Strangeways  and  Homers 
were  unable  to  show  more  generations.     Lady 
Susan's  marriage  is  duly  chronicled  in  an  1882 
'  Burke  "  lying  open  before  me. 

If  URBAN  will  send  me  an  address,  I  have  a 
small  but  important  crumb  for  him,  re  Thomas 
Morton,  too  small  to  trouble  '  N.  &  Q.' 

C.   E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 

8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

If  URBAN  will  look  again  in  Burke's '  Peerage'  for 
1893,  s.n.  "Ilchester"  (p.  749),  he  will  find  the  entry 
which  he  was  looking  for.  Lady  Susannah  Sarah 
Louisa  Fox-Strangways,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ste- 
phen, first  Earl  of  Ilchester,  was  born  on  Feb.  12, 
L743  (Collins,  vol.  iv.  p.  589).  She  married  William 
O'Brien,  of  Stinsford,  Dorsetshire,  on  April  7, 
1764,  and  died  at  Stinsford,  on  Aug.  9,  1827,  aged 
eight-four  (Gent.  Mag.,  1827,  pt.  ii.,  p.  188). 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

"THEFTUOUS"  (8th  S.  iv.  365,  391).-My 
ignorance  of  Scots  law  terms  and  lack  of  Scotch 
up-bringing"  leave  me  abashed  in  presence  of 
E.  D.  I  own  that  I  was  wrong  in  regarding 
"theftuous"  as  new,  though  confirmed  in  my 
opinion  by  finding  it  unregistered  in  a  dictionary 
of  northern  origin  which  I  consulted  before  raising 
my  voice  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  I  do  not  possess  the  c  Cen- 
tury ';  and  Dr.  Murray's  is,  unfortunately,  yet  far 
from  T-time.  I  believe  that  thievish  answers  the 
literary  purposes  of  English-bred  writers  quite  as 
well  as  "  theftuous  "  would  do,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  familiar  to  the  eye  and  pleasant 
to  the  tongue,  which,  so  far  as  this  side  the 
Border  is  concerned,  cannot  be  said  of  the  word 
for  which  E.  D.  is  champion.  Had  it  struck  me, 
as  it  should  have  done,  that  the  magazine  article 

1  referred  to  might  be  of  Scotch  origin,  I  do  not 
think  I  should  have  troubled  myself  about  its 
English.     The  northern  school  has  a  vocabulary  of 
its  own,  which  it  were  affectation  for  a  southron  to 
employ  ;  this  helps  to  give  flavour  to  its  style  for 
those  who  understand,  and  communicates  a  sug- 
gestion of  something  esoteric  to  those  who  do  not. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

HUDSON   FAMILY   (8th  S.  iv.  387).— Leonora 
Hudson's  second  husband  was,  I  believe,  < 
Francis  Compton  Seymour,  son  of  Lord  Francis 
Seymour,  Dean  of  Wells,  and  grandson  of  t 
eighth  Duke  of  Somerset.     All  modern  peerages 
ignore   the  name  of  the   colonel's  wife ;    but  . 
remember  this  statement  in  an  older  one  ;  I  think 
(but   am    not    sure)  -in    "Lodge's    Genealogical 
volume."  C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 
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IRISH  BELLS  (8«h  S.  iv.  393).— Can  I  b. 
referred  to  any  particular  description  or  repre 
sentation  of  the  bell  of  St.  Konan,  preserved  a 
Locronan,  in  Brittany  ?  J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield'a  Hall,  Durham. 

JOSHUA  JONATHAN  SMITH,  LORD  MAYOR  OF 

LONDON,  1810  (8tb  S.  iv.  308).— This  gentleman 

who  was  a  cousin  of  my  maternal  grandfather's 

(see   5th  S.  i.  270),  died  intestate  at  St.  Mary 

Abbot's  Terrace,  Kensington,  July  15,  1834,  aged 

|  sixty-nine  years,  and  was  buried  21st  of  the  same 

:  month  in  one  of  the  vaults  under  the  ohapel  of  St. 

Mary's,  Fulham. 

By  an  order  of  the  Home  Secretary  of  Feb.  ^ 
A  1884,  the  remains  in  such  vaults  were  disinterred, 
|  and  deposited  not  in  the  adjoining  churchyard,  as 
|  they  should  have  been  under  such  order,  but  in 
a  pit  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  opposite 
I  to  the  church ;  and  no  record  of  the  inscriptions 
|  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  coffin-plates  can 
,  now  be  found. 

I  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  furnishing 
I  other  particulars  respecting  the  late  Alderman 
i  Smith.  Can  it  be  true  that,  conjointly  with  Lady 
Hamilton,  he  became  a  trustee  of  the  last  will  and 
(testament  of  the  immortal  Nelson  ?  Would  any 
reader  obligingly  assist  me  in  tracing  Mrs.  Sarah 
!  Smith,  widow  of  the  said  Joshua  Jonathan  Smith, 
whose  personal  estate  she  administered  to  in  July, 
1835?  JAMES  HARGRAVB  HARRISON. 

Burgh  Castle  Manor,  Suffolk. 

Joshua  Jonathan  Smith,  of  the  Ironmongers' 
r  Company,  appears  to  have  resided  at  Benet's  Hill, 
L (London.      He  was  elected  Alderman  of  Castle 
NJBaynard  Ward  in  1803,  and  served  the  office  of 
Lord  Mayor  in  1810.     He  resigned  his  gown  in 
1831.  DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 


DEVIZES  (8th  S.  iii.  449  ;  iv.  94,  293).— In  '  The 
iMaid  of  Bath,'  by  S.  Foote,  1771,  this  place  is 
jcalled  "The  Devizzes."  At  the  beginning  of 
!Act  I.  scene  i. ,  Filiup  remarks,  "  John,  who  is  it 
ibe  a  come?"  and  receives  the  reply,  "Major 
iRacket,  in  a  chay  and  four  from  the  Devizzes." 
(Miss  C.  Blackie,  in  her  '  Etymological  Geography,' 
1875,  derives  the  name  thus  :  "  Anc.  Devisee,  de- 
Inoting  a  place  where  two  roads  met,  dis  =  bis,  and 
Iwa."  When  was  the  definite  article  dropped  in 
designating  this  place  ? 

F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

1  A  "  SNICK-A-SNEE  "  (8th  S.  iv.  49,  133,  211, 
£6,  336,  451).— In  several  houses  that  I  have 
ivisited  in  the  Parliamentary  division  of  Hallam- 
jshire,  I  have  frequently  heard  this  word  used,  but 
at  was  always  pronounced  snicker-sneeze.  A  mother, 
fondling  her  child,  would  say  to  it,  in  a  playful 
manner,  "  I  '11  snicker-sneeze  you."  Until  I  read 
ithe  discussion  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  I  had  imagined  that 


it  was  equivalent  to  saying,  "I'll  cut  your  nose 
off,"  a  phrase  frequently  used  in  the  same  con- 
nexion. 

Sniggle  is  a  word  evidently  related  to  it,  and 
means  to  cut  jaggedly.  It  has  a  wide  usage  in 
West  Yorkshire,  and  may  have  a  still  wider  one, 
but  I  cannot  speak  for  a  greater  area  from  personal 
knowledge. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  some  connexion  between 
these  words  and  the  duelling  with  knives  (which 
is  by  no  means  a  rarity  even  at  the  present  day), 
where  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  kill  as  to 
mutilate, "  to  cut  and  carve,"  as  in  the  lines  quoted 
from  Andrew  Marvell.  E.  G.  B. 

WROTH  SILVER  (8th  S.  iii.  366,  457).— There 
has  lately  been  an  inquiry  respecting  wroth  silver. 
The  following  extract  refers  to  an  instance  of  its 
collection  at  the  present  time  : — 

"  At  sunrise  on  Saturday,  Nov.  11,  the  Duke  of  Bac- 
cleuch,  through  the  intermediary  of  his  agent,  observed, 
at  Knightlow  Cross,  Knightlow  Hill,  Warwickshire,  the 
curious  custom  of  collecting,  as  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  the 
Hundred  of  Knightlow,  'Wroth  Silver.'  or  'Wroth 
Penny,'  from  various  parishes  in  the  Hundred.  The 
ceremony,  which,  it  is  believed,  dates  from  the  Saxon 
times,  was  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of  people  from 
Coventry,  Leamington,  Dunchurch,  Rugby,  and  other 
places.  On  Saturday  it  commenced  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  duke's  agent  read  the  Charter  of  Assembly,  and  then 
formally  called  upon  the  several  parishes  to  make  the 
payment.  The  amounts  due  vary  from  a  penny  to  two 
shillings  and  threepence,  and  as  the  '  Wroth  Silver '  is 
paid  it  is  dropped  into  a  hole  in  the  stone  of  the  cross. 
All  of  the  parishes  '  called  '  on  Saturday  paid,  with  the 
exception  of  Long  Itchington,  and,  according  to  the  old 
custom,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  can  impose  for  non- 
payment of  these  fees  a  fine  of  205.  for  every  penny  not 
forthcoming,  or  else  the  forfeiture  of  a  white  bull  with 
a  red  nose  and  ears  of  the  same  colour.  This  fine  has 
been  once  enforced  during  the  present  century,  a  white 
bull  having  been  demanded  by  the  steward  of  the  late 
Lord  John  Scott,  the  then  Lord  of  the  Hundred.  After 
the  ceremony  at  the  stone,  the  steward,  following  the 
usual  custom,  invited  those  who  contributed  to  a  very 
substantial  breakfast  at  an  inn  in  the  village  of  Stretton- 
on-Dunsmore.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  the 
guests  were  provided  with  hot  rum  and  inilk,  together 
with  pipes  and  tobacco,  after  which  the  company  drank 
:o  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  went 
through  a  convivial  ceremony  of  initiating  the  'colts.'  "— 
Standard,  Nov.  13. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

MOTTO  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROTJGH  (8"1 
S.  iv.  388).— "Faithful  yet  unfortunate  "  would  be 
a  more  exact  rendering  into  English  of  the  motto, 
Fiel  peru  desdichado."     The  Spanish  for  disin- 
herited is,  according  to  Baretti's  *  Spanish  Diction- 
ry '  (1807),  "  di&heredado,  p.p.  of  dcsheridar,  v.a." 

J.  P.  STILWELL. 
Hilfield. 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT  (8tt  S.  iv.  408).— When  I 

was  a  boy,  the  lads.in  the  North  Riding,  some  days 

before  November  5,   used  in  the  villages  to  go 

ound  from  house  to  house  in  order  to  collect 
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money  for  empty  tar-barrels.  If  no  money  was 
given  them,  they  would  lay  hands  on  besoms, 
wood,  sticks,  or  anything  else  likely  to  be  of  use 
for  a  bonfire.  The  rigmarole  which  they  recited 
was: — 

Remember,  remember 

The  fifth  of  November, 

Gunpowder  treason  and  plot, 

I  hope  that  night  will  never  be  forgot. 

The  King  and  his  train 

Had  like  to  be  slain. 

Thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder 

Set  below  London  to  blow  London  up ! 

Holla,  boys  !  Holla,  boys  ! 

Let  the  bells  ring  ! 

Holla,  boys  1  Holla,  boys ! 

God  save  the  King  ! 

A  stick  or  a  stake 

For  Victoria's  sake, 

And  pray  ye  remember  the  bonfire  night. 

There  are  many  variants  of  these  lines  given  in 
G.  F.  Northall's  'English  Folk-Rhymes,'  pp.  245-8. 
F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  that  there  is  any 
correct  form  of  "  lines  shouted  by  the  boys "  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Guy.  One  lot  of  boys  shouts  one 
bit  of  doggerel  and  another  another.  I  remember 
hearing  or  reading  somewhere  a  verse  apparently 
part  of  a  more  elaborate  composition  than  the 
editorial  one,  which  also  I  know  quite  well : — 
Oh  then  the  wicked  Papishea 

Ungodly  did  conspire 
To  Mow  up  King  and  Parliament 
With  Gun  Pow  Dire. 

C.  F.  S.  WARKEN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

Numerous  variations  of  these  lines  occur  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  See  Ohambers's 
'  Book  of  Days'  (1864),  vol.  ii.  p.  550,  and  Hone's 
*  Every  Day  Book '  (1830),  vol.  i.  1431-2. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

Varieties  are  numerous,  no  doubt.     Thirty-two 
years  ago  I  heard  in  an  Oxfordshire  village  : — 
Remember,  remember,  the  fifth  of  November, 
And  gunpowder  treason  and  plot; 
The  king  and  hi*  train  were  like  to  be  slain, 
And  I  hope  it  will  ne'er  be  forgot. 
Please  give  us  a  faggot  (crescendo). 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

The  rhyme  varies  in  different  places.  For  the 
variants  in  use  in  the  several  counties  of  England, 
see  '  English  Folk-Rhymes,'  by  G.  F.  Northall, 
p.  244-250.  EVERAED  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

May  I  suggest  that  THORNFIELD'S  query  aboul 
fifth  of  November  stanzas  should  be  bracketed 
with  my  query  about  "  Guy  Fawkes,  Guy  ! "  (8tb  S, 
iii.  24).  The  subject  is  the  same,  and  seems  to 
require  following  up  by  students  of  moribund 
folk-lore.  JAMES  HOOPER. 


ROMAN  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  TIBER  (8th  S.  iv. 
429). — The  best  description  of  the  discoveries  in 
the  Tiber  will  be  found  in  Lanciani's  'Ancient 
Home,1  1888,  up  to  that  date,  and  since  then  in  a 
series  of  letters  by  him,  signed  Rodolpho  Lanciani, 
in  the  Athena' urn.  One  such,  in  No.  33 1 3,  April  25, 
1891,  may  be  what  your  correspondent  seeks,  or 
at  least  will  point  out  to  him  where  to  look. 

F.  T.  ELWORTHY. 

THOMAS  MORTON,  DRAMATIST  (8tb  S.  iv.  229, 
292,  432).— The  annexed  notice  of  Sir  Martin 
Arthur  Shee's  portrait  of  Morton  appears  (p.  318) 
in  Mr.  George  Scharf's '  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Pictures,  Busts,  &c.,  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery/  8vo.  1888  :— 

1  A  bust  portrait,  seen  to  the  waist,  wearing  a  black 
coat,  and  a  deep  black  stock.  His  face  is  turned  in 
three  quarters  to  the  right ;  the  small  black  eyea  looking 
at  the  spectator.  His  complexion  is  fresh  and  the  hair 
grey,  silky,  and  wavy.  The  background  is  a  red  curtain, 
with  the  red  back  of  a  chair  to  the  left.  This  picture 
was  No,  356  of  the  1863  National  Portrait  Exhibition. 
Deposited  by  the  Trustees  and  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery,  November,  1883  (Vernon  Collection).  (696.) 
Dimensions— 2  ft.  5£  in.  by  2  ft.  £  in." 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 

17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

GORGONACH  -  STEWART  (8th  S.  iv.  468).— The 
following  facts,  which  are  recited  and  recorded  in 
a  deed  registered  in  the  books  of  Council  and 
Session  on  July  14,  1653  ('Deeds/  Downie, 
vol.  dlxxxv.),  may  possibly  account  for  the  anoma- 
lous description  by  Irish  genealogists  of  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Claud  Hamilton  as  "  the  Lady  of  Gorgonach- 
Stewart  (or  Gargunock-Stewart)." 

Margaret  Hamilton  was  married,  firstly,  to  Sir 
John  Stewart  of  Methven,  Knt.  James,  Duke  of 
Lennox,  by  his  letters  obligatory,  dated  Feb.  27, 
and  April  19  and  22,  1629,  bound  himself,  with 
consent  of  Katherine,  Duchess  of  Lennox,  his 
mother,  and  his  curator,  to  infeft  the  said  Dame 
Margaret  Hamiltoune  in  life-rent,  with  remainder 
to  her  heirs,  in  an  annual  rent  of  4,000  merks  out  of 
his  lands  and  lordship  of  Methven,  or  out  of  any 
other  part  of  his  lands  and  lordships  at  his  option. 
Dame  Margaret  was  married,  secondly,  to  Sir  John 
Seaton  of  Gargunnock ;  and  on  Sept.  10,  1652, 
this  Sir  John,  for  himself  and  for  all  right  that  he 
might  pretend  jure  mariti,  assigned  the  annual 
rent  to  Mr.  Alexander  Aughmoutye  indweller  in 
Edinburgh.  R.  E.  B. 

ALL  FOOLS'  DAY  (8th  S.  iv.  428).— Brand,  in 
his  'Popular    Antiquities,'  gives    the    following 
extract,  from  the  Public  Advertiser  of  April  ] 
1769,   for  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  custom  o 
making  fools  on  the  1st  of  April : — 

"  This  is  said  to  have  begun  from  the  mistake  of  Noah 
sending  the  dove  out  of  the  ark  before  the  water  t 
abated,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  among  the  H< 
which  answers  to  our  first  of  April :  and  to  perpetua 
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'the  memory  of  this  deliverance,  it  was  thought  proper, 
whoever  forgot  BO  remarkable  a  circumstance,  to  punish 
them  by  sending  them  upon  some  sleeveless  errand 
similar  to  that  ineffectual  message  upon  which  the  bird 
was  sent  by  the  patriarch." 

For  the  origin  of  the  epithet  see  also  ( N.  &  Q  ,' 
4to  S.  vi.  409;  5*  S.  v.  265;  6*  S.  v.  327,  417; 
7*  S.  xi.  265,  319,  494. 

EVERARD  HOME  GOLEM  AN. 
.   71,  Brecknock  Road. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 

fl7u  Book-Hunter  in  Paris.    By  Octave  Uzanne.    With 
[  ft  Preface  by  Augustine  Birrell.    (Stock.) 
No  long  time  has  elapsed  since  we  introduced  to  our 
Readers  the  'Physiologic  des  Quais  de  Paris'  of  M. 
Uzanne,  and  we  have  now  to  announce  an  English  trans- 
lation.   A  far  from  easy  task  attends  the  man  who  seeks 
to  render  into  English  the  florid  and  somewhat  luxurious 
Style  of  the  original.    A  close  student  and  admirer  of 
Rabelais,  M.  Uzanne  catches,  besides  the  verve  of  his 
toaster,  the  habit  of  Rabelais  of  crowding  his  style  with 
peologisms,  quaint,  erudite,  or  picturesque.     To  do  jus- 
tice to  these,  which  do  not  easily  adapt  themselves  to 
>ur  tongue,  requires  a  second  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart. 
§uch  has  not  been  provided,  and  some  of  the  phrases 
employed  may  be  classed  with  those  that  would  have 
i  made  "  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp."  Every  allowance  must 
i  be  made  to  one  who  has  to  transmute  matter  so  volatile 
I  is  that  M.  Uzanne  puts  forward.     With  the  extension 
I  pf  such  indulgence  the  translation  may  be  pronounced 
i  Adequate  and  even  spirited.    In  other  respects,  except 
|  for  supplying  a  cloth  cover  in  place  of  the  picturesque 
i  Design  of  the  original  and  for  the  omission  of  the  quaint 
frontispiece  of  M.  Manesse,  the  original  is  closely  followed, 
jibe  illustrations  of  M.  Mas— very  graphic  many  of  them 
*re— of  the  dealers  and  the  seekers  on  the  quais  are 
)  faithfully  reproduced,  and  the  account  of  the  dinner  to 
»  the  louquiniites  provided  by  M.  Xavier  Marmier,  which 
was  an  interesting  feature  in  the  original,  is  preserved. 
What  is,  however,  most  satisfactory  in  connexion  with 
bhe  English  edition  is  the  promise  of  a  companion  work, 
p>  be  called  '  The  Book-Hunter  in  London/    It  is  to  be 
trusted  that  some  writer  equally  observant,  sympathetic, 
md  capable  will  be  found  to  write  this.    Such  "  do  not 
UTOW  on  every  tree,"  and  even  when  found,  such  a  one 
mil  have  an  arduous  task,    bo  far  as  regards  our  great 
JDOokeellers,  London  is  as  well  off  as  Paris,  and  the 
punter  after  treasures  finds  London  the  best  market  in 
Lhe  world.    The  dingy  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped  doomed, 
jjlums  of  Holywell  Street  are  but  a  poor  representation 
pf  the  almost  inexhaustible  line  of  Parisian  quays.    The 
ithops  in  London  which  constitute  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  the  book-hunter  stretch  from  Holloway  to 
jjlapham,  and  from  Mile  End,  it  may  even  be  said,  to 
Richmond.    Nothing  corresponding  to  the  left  bank  of 
bhe  Seine  is  to  be  found.    This  translation  is  acceptable, 
uid  will  doubtless  be  popular. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Edited  by 
i  Andrew  Lang.  (Nimmo.) 

PHB  heaviest  monthly  responsibility  of  the  "Border 
Edition  "  of  the  ••  Waverley  Novels  "  has  now  been  dis- 
fharged, '  Peveril  of  the  Peak '  being  the  only  "  Waverley 
Novel  "  that  extends  to  three  volumes,  and  that  con- 
sequently requires  fifteen  plates.  Equal  in  all  artistic 
respects  is  this  work  to  any  that  have  preceded,  and  the 
iugme&ting  row  of  volumes  impresses  one  increasingly 


with  the  beauty  of  what  will,  we  venture  to  say,  always 
be  the  favourite  edition.  Mr.  Lang  is  disposed  to  rate 
1  Peveril  '  among  the  least  excellent  of  Scott's  novels—  a 
falling  off  he  attributes  not  to  lack  of  situations  and  pic- 
turesque passages,  but  to  ill-health  and  "  singular  care- 
lessness." That  Scott  at  the  period  when  '  Peveril  of  the 
Peak  '  was  being  written  had  undergone  a  preliminary 
stroke  of  paralysis  seems  probable  ;  that  he  allowed  his 
mind,  before  the  work  was  finished,  to  be  diverted  by  the 
attractions  pf  •  Quentin  Durward  '  is  known.  The  in- 
troduction is  almost  tedious,  and  one  is  as  long  in 
"  getting  to  business  "  as  one  is  with  Balzac.  The  viola- 
tions of  history  are,  moreover,  greater  than  in  any 
previous  work.  That  Julian  Peveril  is  the  dullest  of 
Scott's  heroes  is  not  to  be  maintained.  We  read  '  Peveril' 
as  it  first  appeared  in  the  author's  edition,  with  boyish 
fervour  and  capacity  to  sympathize  with  a  hero  whose 
years  at  the  outset  of  his  career  were  not  far  removed 
from  our  own.  Here  was  a  bond  of  sympathy  not  likely 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  There  are  some  splendid  passages 
in  the  work,  and  the  interest,  though  slow  at  times,  is 
not  always  slow.  It  is  difficult  to  overpraise  the  illustra- 
tions. The  frontispiece  to  the  first  volume  gives  a 
splendid  picture  by  Mr.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  of  'The 
Challenge,1  the  letter  being  delivered  on  the  point  of  a 
sword.  '  In  the  Gold  Room,'  by  Mr.  John  Pettie,  is 
a  fine  picture  of  the  appearance  to  Julian  and  Alice 
Bridgenorth  of  the  Countess  of  Derby.  '  Alice  Dancing  ' 
constitutes  also  a  pretty  illustration.  In  the  second  volume 
are,  among  others,  a  vigorous  and  dramatic  presentation 
of  the  fight  with  the  miners;  a  second,  also  dramatic,  of 
Julian  shooting  at  Bridgenorth  ;  and  a  third,  in  a  lighter 
style,  of  '  Fenella  Dancing  before  the  King.'  «  The 
Countess  before  the  King'  and  '  Julian  and  the  Dwarf* 
are  among  the  illustrations  to  the  closing  volume.  The 
coming  year  will  witness  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Nimmo's 
admirably  executed  task. 

The  Poets  of  KeigKley,  Bingley,  Haworth,  and  District. 

Edited  by  Charles  P.  Porshaw,  LL.D.  (Morgan.) 
THE  rugged  and  picturesque  hills  hemming  in  the  Aire 
after  it  leaves  Malham  and  comes  to  sully  itself  amidst 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  West  Riding  seem 
scarcely  fitted  to  be  a  haunt  of  singing  birds.  The 
Druids'  Altar,  however,  as  Dr.  Forshaw  shows,  receives 
choral  homage  since  pagan  days.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Haworth,  the  home  of  the  Brontes,  is  in  the 
district  with  which  Dr.  Fowhaw  deals,  it  is  seen  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  choristers  have  claims  to  recog- 
nition. The  lives  of  the  various  poets  are  written  by 
those  who  knew  them  best,  Dr.  Forshaw's  functions 
being,  to  some  extent,  editorial.  His  first  edition  ob- 
tained more  than  local  popularity,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  a  second  edition,  with  further  illustrations,  has 
been  supplied. 


Printer  i  Maria:  a  Chapter  in  the  History  of 

graphy.  By  W.  Roberts.  (Bell  &  Sons.) 
OP  all  trade  marks,  for  such  practically  they  are,  printers' 
marks  are  the  most  interesting.  Besides  allying  them* 
selves  to  heraldic  devices,  to  book-plates,  to  emblems, 
and  to  the  art  of  engraving  generally,  they  bring  with 
them  pleasant  associations  with  noble  books  read  in  the 
earlier  editions.  The  student  is  not  to  be  envied  who 
can  regard  with  indifference  the  mark  of  a  Verard  or  a 
Petit,  or  even  of  a  Dolet  or  an  Etienne.  In  England 
this  subject  has  been  neglected  almost  until  now,  and  we 
can  point  to  no  compilation  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
'  Marques  Typographiques  '  of  M.  L.  C.  Silvestre.  With 
this,  as  regards  bulk,  the  new  volume  of  the  editor  of  the 
Bookworm,  cannot  compare.  The  period  it  covers  is* 
however,  larger  even  :  while  M.  Silvestre  stops  at  the  end 
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of  the  sixteenth  century,  Mr.  Roberts  carries  his  work 
up  to  to-day,  and  reproduces  the  devices  of  the  youngest 
publishers,  English  and  American.  It  is  not  complete, 
moreover,  giving,  for  instance,  only  one  sphere  as  genuine 
in  the  case  of  the  Elzevirs.  If  not  wholly  satisfying, 
it  is,  however,  appetizing,  and  may  well  be  followed  by 
three  or  four  additional  volumes.  It  is  a  book  that  may 
be  read  with  pleasure,  amusement,  and  instruction,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  all  who  love  books  for 
their  own  sake  as  well  as  for  their  contents.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  that  Mr.  Roberts  promises  other  works 
of  a  similar  character. 

French  Idioms  and  Proverbs.    By  De  V.  Payen-Payne. 

(Nutt.) 

MR.  PATEN-PAYNE,  who,  besides  being  a  master  at  King's 
College,  is  a  known  and  valued  contributor  to  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
has  issued  a  book  which  is  indispensable  to  all  earnest 
students  of  the  French  language.  It  aims  specially  at 
serving  candidates  for  military,  civil  service,  and  uni- 
versity examinations,  and  is  intended  to  be  a  companion 
to  Prof.  Deshumbert's  'Dictionary  of  Difficulties  met 
with  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Speaking  French.'  Under 
some  French  head  a  word  such  as  "encenser,"  "  savoir." 
&c.,  is  given,  the  French  proverb  follows,  and  is  in  turn 
succeeded  by  an  English  equivalent.  The  work  is 
excellent  in  all  respects,  and  supplies  a  want. 

Forster  Collection  :  a  Catalogue  of  the  Paintings,  Manu- 
scripts, Autograph  Letters,  Pamphlets,  etc.,  bequeathed 
ly  John  Forster,  LL.D.  (South  Kensington  Museum.) 
THE  catalogue  now  issued  by  Mr.  Sketchley,  the  accom- 
plished librarian  of  the  Forster  Library,  is  the  indispens- 
able complement  to  the  *  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books,' 
which  is  owing  to  the  same  writer.  It  is  executed  with 
the  same  completeness,  and  is  a  priceless  possession  to 
those  who  are  engaged  on  literary  work  connected  with 
the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Sketchley's  system  is  ex- 
cellent, and  his  full  indexes  facilitate  greatly  the  task 
of  reference.  Comparatively  few  are  those  who  know 
what  treasures  the  Forster  Collection  enshrines.  These 
are  now  for  the  first  time  rendered  generally  accessible, 
and  the  gain  to  students  will  meet  with  considerable 
recognition.  By  ourselves  the  book  is  welcomed  as  a 
boon. 

Oxford  BiUes.—The  Bibles  issued  by  Mr.  Frowde  from 
the  Oxford  University  Press  are  at  once  the  handsomest 
and  the  most  serviceable  that  have  been  given  to  the 
wor]d.  No  long  time  has  elapsed  since  we  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  merits  absolutely  transcendent  of  what  is 
called  the '  Teachers'  Bible,'  which  contains  everything  in 
the  shape  of  commentary,  concordance,  dictionary,  and 
glossary  that  can  place  a  man  in  position  to  analyze  and 
explain  to  the  foremost  class  of  scholars.  An  edition  of 
this — handsomer  even  than  that  with  which  we  dealt, 
since  the  type  is  larger  and  the  entire  volume  more 
goodly— is  before  us,  with  the  same  soul-rejoicing  india 
paper,  equal  beauties  of  typography,  the  same  delightful 
morocco  cover,  and  the  same  brilliantly  effective  gilding 
on  the  leaves,  with  well  on  to  two  thousand  pages  in 
bourgeois,  8vo.,  including  maps  and  illustrations  of  the 
most  recent  discoveries.  The  book  can  still  be  comfortably 
carried  in  the  hand  or  slid  into  the  pockets  of  an  average 
great-coat.  As  an  edition  of  the  Bible  it  is  ideal.  Another 
admirable  edition  is  the  •  Oxford  Reference  Bible,'  giving 
in  a  reduced  size  the  same  contents.  Of  the  same  work 
there  are  also  the  ruby  edition  and  the  pearl,  each  a  size 
smaller,  but  all  equally  luxurious  and  beautiful  in  get-up. 
Maps  and  plates  appear  in  two  editions,  48mo.,  known  as 
the  brilliant,  both  of  which  may  rest  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  are  yet  beautifully  distinct  and  legible.  A 
cheap  edition  of  the « Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible '  is 


issued  separately  from  the  same  press.    The  plates  to  all 
the  editions  constitute  a  pleasant  and  marvellous  feature. 

HENRY  WILLIAM  KING.— MR.  JOHN  T.  PAGE  writes  :— 
"  A  man  of  some  note  in  the  antiquarian  and  archaeo- 
logical world  has  just  passed  away  at  Leigh,  Essex,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Henry  William  King,  who  died  on 
November  15.  Owing  to  the  great  interest  he  always 
took  in  things  ancient,  he  was  locally  known  as  Mr. 
"  Antiquary  "  King.  He  was  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Essex  Archaeological  Society,  and  on  several  occasions 
delivered  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  English 
Church  Union.  Although  he  has  published  many 
fugitive  papers  on  his  favourite  pursuits,  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  ever  wrote  what  might  be  termed  a  book.  It 
may  here  be  noted  that  he  contributed  a  most  interest- 
ing article  on  Leigh  Church  to  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine in  1865.  This  article  is  reprinted  in  the  last  volume 
of  Mr.  Gomme's  'Gentleman's  Magazine  Library1 
('  English  Topography/  part  iv.),  pp.  150-3.  References 
to  any  other  of  Mr.  King's  writings  would  be  much 
appreciated." 

'  TENNYSON  AND  HIS  PRE-RAPHAELITE  ILLUSTRATIONS,'  i 
by  G.  Somes  Layard.  is  announced  to  be  published  im- 
mediately by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock.  The  volume  will  contain, 
among  other  illustrations,  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of  Tenny- 
son reading  '  Maud,'  by  Holman  Hunt,  and  two  drawings 
by  Miss  Siddal,  which  have  never  been  published  before; 
also  the  original  sketches  for  some  of  the  wood  engrav- 
ings in  the  4 to.  illustrated  edition  of  Tennyson's'  Poems.' 

THOSE  willing  to  assist  Mr.  A.  W.  Tuer,  F.S.A.,  in  his 
search  after  Horn-Books,  on  which  he  has  a  work  in 
preparation,  will  do  well  to  address  him  at  the  Leaden- 
hall  Press,  Leadenhall  Street. 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  noticts: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  bat 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

A.  J.  JORDEN  ("  Bible  of  1590  ").— Without  further 
indication  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  you  anything 
about  this.  What  is  the  edition?  What  is  the  size? 
Who  is  the  publisher  ? 

ERASMUS  ("  Treatises  on  Verse,  Rhythm,  &c.").— See 
Dr.  Guest's  'History  of  English  Rhythms'  and  the 
work  of  Prof.  Earle.  These  are  advanced  treatisef. 
More  elementary  works  can  be  heard  of  irom  any  book- 
seller. ("  Books  on  Printing  Marks  ").— Consult  C.  T. 
Jacobi,  'Some  Notes  on  Books  and  Printing.' 

J.  B.  ("  Difference  between  Force  and  Energy  ").— 
Consult  any  good  dictionary. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertisements  and  i 
Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office,1 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com-  i 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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CHRISTMAS  DAY  AT  THE  CHAPEL  ROYAL. 
On  Dec.  25,  1892,  braving  the  severe  scrutiny 
jof  the  two  grenadier  guardsmen  who  were 
[keeping  their  anxious  watch  at  the  foot  of  the 
[clock-tower  entrance  to  St.  James's  Palace,  I  found 
jmyself  in  a  small  square  paved  court.  On  my  right 
was  a  covered  colonnade,  and  on  taking  a  few  steps 
(along  it  I  came  to  a  door,  having  in  the  centre  of 
leach  of  its  flips  curious  little  circular  glass  windows. 
(Lightly  tapping  with  my  knuckles  on  one  of  these 
{windows,  I  was  admitted  by  a  robed  verger  into  a 
[long  lobby  and  then  conducted  into  a  hall  on  the 
Iright-hand  side.  This  was  the  Chapel  Royal,  St. 
(James's  Palace. 

It  is  an  oblong  building,  standing  north  and 
'south,  and  not  by  any  means  very  ornate  in  its 
{character.  The  flat  ceiling  is  divided  into  small 
jpanels,  painted  from  designs  said  to  have  been 
{made  by  Hans  Holbein.  The  walls  up  to  a  con- 
siderable height  are  panelled  in  wood  grained  in 
limitation  of  oak  and  highly  varnished.  The  seats 
run  parallel  with  the  walls,  and  consequently  do 
not  face  the  altar ;  those  on  the  left  are  appropriated 
to  the  peers,  and  those  on  the  right  to  the  members 
of  the  lower  house.  The  choir  seats  are  in  the 
front,  facing  the  main  passage. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  chapel  is  a  very  large 
square  mullioned  window,  partly  glazed  with  pieces 


of  plain  coloured  glass.  At  the  foot  of  the  win- 
dow stands  the  altar,  on  which  is  seen,  in  addition 
to  two  large  golden  candlesticks,  a  magnificent 
display  of  gold  sacramental  plate.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  largest  of  the  salvers  is  considerable, 
and  it  has  been  compared  in  size  to  the  front  wheel 
of  a  coach.  Seats  run  along  both  sides  of  the 
enclosed  altar  space,  and  just  outside  the  rails 
stand  the  pulpit  and  two  reading  desks. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  chapel  over  the  doorway 
is  an  escutcheon,  in  which  the  White  Hone  of 
Hanover  is  very  plainly  visible.  Above  the  door, 
and  built  out  over  the  lobby,  is  the  royal  gallery, 
to  which  access  u  obtained  from  the  interior  of 
St.  James's  Palace.  In  this  gallery  members  of 
the  royal  family  sit  when  attending  the  services. 
During  the  time  of  the  late  Sub-Dean,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Garden,  D.D.,  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence 
and  the  present  Duke  of  York,  in  their  younger 
days,  were  frequent  worshippers  in  this  gallery, 
accompanied  by  their  governor,  the  Rev.  John 
Neale  Dalton  (now  a  Canon  of  Windsor),  who, 
however,  always  took  them  out  before  the  sermon 
commenced.  There  are  three  other  galleries  in  the 
chapel,  or  rather  built  outside  it,  and  looking  into 
the  chapel,  one  of  them  being  occupied  by  the 
organ.  There  are  also  two  sets  of  seats  which  are 
entered  from  the  lobby,  and  not  from  the  ground 
floor  of  the  chapel  itself.  The  royal  gallery  front- 
age is  hung  with  dark  velvet  scollops ;  but  such  is 
our  economy  in  small  matters,  that,  whenever  the 
Court  go  out  of  town  for  a  few  days,  the  velvet  is 
all  covered  up  in  baize,  an  antiquated  proceeding 
which  does  not  conduce  to  the  tasteful  appear- 
ance of  the  building.  On  occasions  of  deaths  in  the 
royal  family  the  chapel  is  hung  with  purple.  In 
summer  time  the  light  of  the  sun  reflected  in 
through  the  north  window  and  falling  on  the  bright 
oak  panelling  has  a  very  pretty  effect,  but  in  the 
winter  time  the  chapel  is  rather  dark  and  the  two 
gas  sunlights  are  in  frequent  use. 

At  a  few  minutes  before  eleven,  the  organist, 
Dr.  Creser,  commenced  a  voluntary,  and  as  the 
hour  struck  a  robed  verger  entered  from  the  south, 
followed  by  eight  gentlemen  choristers,  after 
whom  came  the  ten  young  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  These  latter  wear  red  knee-breeches  and 
leng  scarlet  coats  with  gilt  buttons.  The  coats 
are  most  elaborately  covered  with  broad  gold  braid 
from  the  collars  to  the  bottoms  of  the  skirts,  and 
some  small  patches  of  black  cloth  are  let  in  on  the 
cuffs  and  other  parts.  Over  the  scarlet  coats  sur- 
plices are  worn,  and  on  this  special  feast  day  lace 
bands  around  the  neck  are  substituted  for  the  plain 
linen  bands  worn  on  ordinary  occasions.  At  the 
rear  of  the  procession  comes  one  of  the  Priests  in 
Ordinary. 

The  preacher  for  the  day,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  and  the  Sub-Dean  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  the  Rev.  James  Edgar  Sheppard,  M.A., 
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then  enter  from  a  vestry  on  the  east  side,  and  the 
Sub-Dean,  preceded  by  a  verger  bearing  a  golden 
wand,  passes  down  to  the  south  end,  where  he  takes 
his  seat  at  a  reading  desk.  The  service  is  choral 
and  intoned,  and,  much  care  being  taken  in  the 
instruction  of  the  choir,  the  music  is  very  well 
rendered. 

The  lessons  are  read  most  impressively  by  the 
Sub-Dean,  one  of  the  few  men  who,  having  good 
voices,  know  how  to  use  them  so  as  to  afford  pleasure 
to  their  hearers.  The  anthem  contains  solos  for  the 
tenor  and  bass,  and  there  are  also  solos  for  some  of 
the  young  gentlemen.  It  was  formerly  the  custom, 
when  royal  personages  had  attended  the  chapel  on 
the  Sunday,  for  the  Monday's  Court  Circular  to 
mention  the  anthem  and  give  the  names  of  those 
who  had  taken  the  solo  parts ;  but  this  custom,  for 
some  unexplained  cause,  has  of  late  years  been 
given  up.  The  ante-communion  service  is  also 
choral,  and  the  Nicene  Creed  is,  in  some  instance?, 
sung  in  parts.  After  the  bidding  prayer  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  preached  a  sermon  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  and  the  congregation  then  quietly 
dispersed. 

Time  in  these  days  quickly  works  changes.  Since 
1892  considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's.  Some  few  words 
about  these  matters  may  possibly  form  the  subject 
of  a  farther  notice.  GEORGE  C.  BOASB. 

36,  James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W. 
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W.  C.  B, 

THE  MAGNETIC  ROCK. 

The  discipline  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  is  like  flogging,  f 
may  be  unpleasant,  but  we  have  the  authority  of 
Solomon  and  of  the  schoolmaster  that  it  is  whole- 
some. I  find  that  whenever  I  make  a  mistake  it 
is  sure  to  be  detected  and  punished.  This  time, 
however,  the  lash  has  been  laid  on  in  private. 
Your  valuable  correspondent  MR.  PICKFORD  has 
written  to  me  to  point  out  that  the  story  of  the 
magnetic  rock  (ante,  p.  221)  is  not  related  by 
Sindbad  the  Sailor,  but  by  the  Third  Calender. 

I  have  a  German  edition  of  the  '  Arabian 
Nights'  in  fifteen  volumes  (Breslau,  1825),  edited 
apparently  by  competent  hands.  The  Third 
Calender  says : — 

"  Ach,  Herr,  der  Sturm,  den  wir  erlitten  haben,  hafc 
uns  so  von  unserem  Wege  abgebracht,  dass  wir  un» 
morgen  Mittag  bei  jener  Schwarze  befinden  werden,  die 
nichts  anderes  ist  als  der  schwarze  Berg;  und  daft 
ist  der  Magnetberg,  welcher  von  jetzt  an  Euro  ganze 
Flotte  an  sich  zieht,  wegen  der  Nagel  und  alles  zum 
Bau  der  Schiffe  gehorigen  Eisenwerks.  Wenn  wir  un» 
morgen  in  eirier  gewissen  Entfernung  befinden  werden, 
wird  die  Kraft  des  Magneten  so  gross  seiu,  dass  sich  all* 
Nagel  losmachen,  und  sich  an  den  Berg  heften,  uud  eure 
Schiffe  auseinander  fallen  und  untergehen  werden.  Da 
der  Magnet  die  Kraft  besitztdas  Eisen  an  sich  zu  ziehen, 
und  sich  durch  diese  Anziehung  zu  starken ;  so  ist  dieser 
Berg  auf  der  Seeseite  mit  Nageln  von  einer  Anzahl  durch 
ihn  untergegangener  Schiffe  bedeckt,  was  diese  Kraft  zu 
gleicher  Zeit  erhalt  und  mehrt."— II.  128. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  story  which 
may  be  read  with  interest,  but  the  curious  point 
is  that  the  tradition  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and 
still  exists  among  the  Chinese.  Some  authorities 
trace  the  legend  to  the  Moors,  but  accounts  of  it 
may  be  found  down  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  a  valuable  memoir  on  the  '  History  of  Mag- 
netical  Discovery,'  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Davies,  F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wool- 
wich, contained  in  Dr.  Thomson's  'British 
Annual '  for  1837,  the  tradition  is  said  to  be  very 
general  throughout  all  Asia,  and  the  Chinese  his- 
torians assign  its  position  to  a  specific  place,  which 
they  call  Tchang-Hai,  the  southern  sea  between 
Tonquin  and  Cochin  China.  Ptolemy,  also,  in  a 
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remarkable  passage  in  his  geography,  places  this 
mountain  in  the  Chinese  Seas.  In  a  work  at- 
tributed to  St.  Ambrose  there  is  an  account  of  one 
of  the  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  called  Mam- 
moles,  in  which  the  magnet  is  found,  and  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  be  taken  of  building  ships 
without  iron  to  navigate  in  that  vicinity  are  dis- 
tinctly specified.  In  two  passages  in  the  work  of  the 
Arabian  geographer  Cherif-Edrisi,  and  in  a  remark- 
able one  on  the  apocryphal  Arabian  translation  of 
the  ( Treatise  on  Stones/  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
the  magnetic  rock  is  again  specifically  noticed.  It 
also  occurs  in  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  a  French 
writer,  who  had  been  in  the  Holy  Wars,  and 
after  his  time  in  a  great  number  of  European 
writers.  Mr.  Davies  further  remarks  on  the 
singular  circumstance  that  the  Chinese  writers 
place  this  magnetic  mountain  in  precisely  the  same 
geographical  region  that  the  author  of  the  voyages 
of  Sindbad  the  Sailor  does.  Hence  I  conclude 
I  with  the  comfortable  feeling  that  my  mistake  had 
a  very  respectable  father.  C.  TOMLINSON. 
Highgate,N.  

PRIMATE  McGAURAN  OR  McGOVERN. 
The  publication  of  the  '  Calendar  of  State 
I  Papers,  Ireland,'  1885  and  1890,  edited  by  Mr. 
I  Hans  Claude  Hamilton,  F.S.A.,  late  Assistant 
I  Record  Keeper,  throws  fresh  light  over  one  of  the 
I  most  remarkable  epochs  of  Irish  history,  viz. ,  that 
I  «xtending  from  1588  to  1596,*  and  distinctly  points 


*  The  Irish  forces  were  successful  in  a  series  of  battles 
during  this  period  (for  a  description  of  them  see  O'Dono- 
van's  '  Four  Masters,' second  edition,  1856,  vol.  vi.),  which 
ultimately  developed  "  into  the  great  rebellion  known  as 
Tyrone's."  Anent  the  famous  battle  of  the  Blackwater, 
1598,  we  are  told  in  Camden's  '  Eliz.,'  1675,  p.  565,  under 
this  year,  "Thus  Sir  Oen  (Tyrone,  Earl  of,  viz.,  Hugh 
O'Neill)  triumphed  according  to  his  heart's  content  over 
his  adversary  (Marshal  Bagenall,  the  leader  of  the  Eng- 
lish army,  who  was  killed),  and  obtaine  1  a  remarkable 
victory  over  the  English.  And  doubtless  since  the  time 
they  first  set  foot  in  Ireland  they  never  received  a  greater 
overthrow."  (See  also  Fynes  Moryson's  '  Hist.  Ireland,' 
1603.)  O'Neill  is  considered  to  be  the  greatest  chieftain 
the  Irish  ever  produced.  He  was  brought  up  at  the 

I  Saxon  Court,  and  understood  the  line  of  policy  which 
would  be  atiopted  towards  Ireland ;  and  to  checkmate 

I  the  Government  we  find  him  pursuing  at  times  a  course 
of  duplicity  to  gain  time  to  strengthen  his  army.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  owed  hi*  love  of  faith  and 
fatherland  to  primate  McQauran.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Catb.il  O'Conor  was  at  first  thought  to  be  made  the  leader. 
But  after  the  romantic  escape  of  the  gallant  Hugh  R  >e 
O'Donnell  from  an  English  prison  (see  O'D.,  '  F.  M.'), 
His  Grace  the  Primate  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain  thought 
that  he  would  be  the  most  likely  person  to  command  the 
Irish  army.  He  and  O'Neill  seemed  afterwards  to  take 
the  leadership  of  the  forces  in  divisions  ;  but  ultimately 

I  the  great  O'Neill  asserted  his  supremacy.  The  tragic 
end  of  O'Donnell,  who  went  to  Spain  to  solicit  aid,  aud 
the  disgraceful  part  Carew  and  Mountjoy  took  in  his 
assassination  by  J.  Blake,  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  Carew 
'Cal.  State  Papers.'  See  also  that  most  estimable  work 
by  John  Mitchell  on  the  '  Life  and  Times  of  Hugh 


to  primate  McGauran  or  McGovern  as  being  pre- 
eminently the  most  illustrious  historical  and  ecclesi- 
astical personage  for  a  lustrum  of  that  interesting 
period .  1 1  is  impossible  to  gather  from  historians  much 
more  than  that  there  was  such  a  prelate,  and  he  was 
killed  on  the  battle-field.  The  discovery,  however, 
comes  at  a  most  opportune  time,  considering  that 
the  tercentenary  of  the  distinguished  archbishop 
was  celebrated  on  June  23  last.  The  learned  editor 
informs  us  in  his  preface,  vol.  1890,  p.  vii,  that 
"  this  volume  opens  with  a  project  for  a  rebellion 
on  a  grander  scale  than  any  which  had  previously 
raged  in  Ireland."  And  at  p.  viii  that 

"among  the  notable  actors  here  introduced  ii  the 
primate  McGawran  [McGauran  or  McGovern].  He  was 
a  native  of  O'Rourke's  countryf  [see  p.  464  ot  preceding 


O'Neill,'  and  for  an  excellent  portrait  of  him  consult 
'  The  Fate  and  Fortunes  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
and  Rory  O'Donel,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,'  1868,  by  the  Rev. 
C.  P.  Meehan,  M.R.I.A.  This  Rory  O'Donel  succeeded 
Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell. 

f  "O'Rourke's  country."  The  accomplished  editor 
has  fallen  into  a  slight  error  here ;  it  would  be  McGauran 
or  McGovern's  country,  viz.,  the  barony  of  Tullyhaw,  co. 
Cavan.  the  head  of  whose  family  was  Rig  Tuath,  or 
tribe  king;  but  at  one  time  tributary  to  O'Rourke, 
when  he  was  Rig  Mor  Tuath  or  King  of  Brefney.  The 
McGaurans  or  McGoverne  were  also  indigenous  to  co. 
Leitrim  ;  vide  Ortelius's  '  Map  of  Ireland,'  1562;  see  my 
note  on  the  '  Three  Septs  of  Gauran  or  Govern,' '  N.  &  Q  ,' 
8t»>  s.  iii.  282.  382;  also  refer  to  •  C.  S.  P.  I.,'  vol.  1885, 
p.  464,  A  D.  1588,  where,  under  "  O'Rourke's  Country," 
it  is  stated  that  "  the  chief  freeholders  of  the  country  are 
the  two  M'Grannells  in  Mynterolles,  M  Glannough  in 
theDartry,  the  O'Rourkes  of  Carry  gal  len.  theO'Rourkes 
of  the  Carrhy,  and  the  M'Gawrains  [McGaurans  or 
McGovernsJ."  Consult  p.  95,  vol.  1890, '  C.  8.  P.  I.,'  A.D. 
1593,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Lord  Deputy  and 
Council,  in  a  despatch  toBurghley,  Lord  Treasurer,  state 
that  "  one  of  the  chiefest  men,  and  of  most  force  in  that 
county,  Patrick  M'Kena,  deposad  ut  supra,  agreeth  in 
all  points  with  Patrick  M'Art  Moyle  M'Mahon,  except- 
ing that  he  doth  not  name  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  but 
saith  that  this  conspiracy  is  greatly  countenanced  by 
some  of  the  best  of  the  O'Neills,  and  that  the  common 
report  throughout  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Tyrconnell  and 
the  co.  of  Monagban  is  underhand  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  for  argument  he  gathered  that  the 
absence  of  the  principal  men  of  this  county  from  this 
sessions  is  a  vehement  presumption  of  their  bad  dis- 
position, and  saith  that  M'Gawran  the  Primate  is  greatly 
accounted  of  throughout  all  those  countries  and  is  kept 
in  M'Gawran's  country,"  not  O'Rourke's.  And  again, 
ibid.,  p.  259,  1594.  Sir  Henry  Duke  and  Sir  El.  Herbert 
report  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  enclosing  the  information, 
"  that  Magawran's  country  preyed."  The  sept  Mc- 
Gauran or  McGovern  took  a  most  prominent  part  in  the 
wars  of  this  and  other  periods  (see  my  note  on  '  The 
Battleof  the  Boyne,'  'N.  &Q..'8th  S.ii.21).  I  have  noticed 
many  valuable  references  to  its  members  in  Hennes*y's 
'  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,'  pub.  1871,  not  contained  in  O'Dono- 
van'a  and  Connellan's  '  Four  Masters,'  one  particularly 
where  Matthew  M 'Gauran,  heir  to  the  chieftaincy  of 
Tullyhaw,  was  an  ally  of  C.  O'Connor  in  a  great  victory 
over  the  powerful  sept  of  the  O'Donnells.  A.D.  1359;  tee 
also  under  the  year  1354.  In  the  '  Cal.  S.  P.  I.,'  vol.  1890, 
p.  114,  an  Irish  letter,  translated,  from  the  brave  Maguire 
to  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  is  given,  wherein  he  furnishes  an 
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volume],  had  been  entertained  at  the  Court  of  Spain  by  th 
king  and  his  ministers,  and  through  their  me  in*  advance 
by  the  Pope  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Anna -h  and  tb 
Primacy  of  all  Ireland.  When  he  returned  to  hia  ow 


account  of  O'Rourke's  signal  conquest  over  Sir  Georg 
Bingham  (brother  of  Sir  Richard,  Governor  of  Con 
naught).    He  burned  many  villages  around  Ballymote 
and  the  only  loss  he  sustained  was  in  the  death  of  Cahil 
M'Coughe  McGawran  (in  margin  a  notable  traitor  am 
follower  to  the  O'Rourkes).    In  the  « P.  M.'  of  this  yea 
it  is  recorded  that  their  losses  were  of  little  account 
except  the  son  of  Coffey  Roe  Mngauran  ;  see  also  '  C.  3 
P.  I.,'  vol.  1890,  p.  105,  A.D.  1593,  June  9.    The  Lord 
Deputy  and  Sir  Geff.  Fenton  communicate  with  Burgh 
ley  and  enclose  a  report  from  Sir  G.  Bingham  to  Sir 
R.   Bingham,  giving  him  an  account  of  the  affair,  bu 
accuse  Maguire,  who  was  an  ally  of    O'Rourke's,  oi 
taking  the  prey  and  spoils,  and  forward  a  confession  ol 
Done  11  Albanaghe,  &c.,  who  gives  the  name  of  Donnel 
Oge  M'Gawran  as  a  leader  of  shot  in  Maguire 's  army 
This  latter  gallant  chieftain  gave  a  great  overthrow  to  G 
Oge  Bingham,  who  was  accompanied  by  some  men  of  Meath 
and  gentlemen  of  the  O'Reillys.    The  chief  of  Fermanagh 
was  assisted  by  some  forces  left  him  by  O'Donnell  to- 
gether with  Cormac,  the  son  of  the  baron,  i.e.,  the 
brother  of  the  Earl  O'Neill.    The  route  taken  by  Bing- 
ham and  the  few  who  escaped  with  him  from  the  field 
was  through  the  Largan,  the  territory  of  the  Clann-Coffey 
Maguaran  (see    old    plan    of    Tullaghagh,    Tullyhaw, 
1609,  referred  to  in  my  article  on  '  Irish  Bells,'  'N.  &  Q.,' 
7th  S.  xii.  21).     The  name  of  the  ford  at  which  this 
great  victory  was  gained  was  changed  to  Bel-Atha-na-m 
Briosgadh,  from  the  number  of  biscuits  left  to  the  victors 
that  day;  see  O'D.,  'F.  M./  in  the  year  1594.    So  that 
not  only  did  the  McGauran  or  McGovern  supply  officers 
to  the  O'Rourkes  and  the  Maguires,  but  either  himself 
or  his  kindred  were  their  allies  in  many  a  well-fought 
battle  and  foray  which  O'D.,  '  F.  M.,'  and  Hen., '  Ann.  L. 
Ce,'  chronicle,  and  he  also  unfurled  his  banner  and  led 
his  chiefs  and  clansmen  under  his  own  command  (see 
the  article  on '  The  Battle  of  the  Boyne '  aforesaid).    The 
Lord  Deputy  writes  to  Burghley,  dated  Oct.  10,  1593 
(pp.  153-6,  vol.1890,  aforesaid),enc'oiingareportto  him 
from  Sir  H.  Bagenall,  in  which  the  gallant  marshal  pays 
a  high  tribute  to  their  bravery.    "  Having  before  left 
nothing  in  M'Hugh  Oge's  country  which  appertained  to 
himself,   &c.,  or  such  as  took  not  the  benefit  of  Her 
Majesty's  proclamation,  unspoiled  and  consumed  with  fire, 
I  thought  it  a  service  of  good  importance  if  by  any  good 
means  I  might  surprise  or  win  any  of  his  islands  forti- 
fied in  the  best  sort  the  rebels  could  devise,  whither  he 
had  drawn  all  his  provision  of  victual,  meaning,  as  I  was 
informed,  to  harbour  his  loose  people,  and  from  thence 
without  danger  to  sally  forth  to  the  spoil  of  such  as 
would  become  subject  to  Her  Majesty  in  that  country. 
And  therefore,  having  framed  an  engine,  and  barricaded 
the  same  in  the  front  strongly  for  defence  of  the  soldier 
from  shot,  on  Friday  last  we  assaulted  an  island  called 
Drumca,   defended  by  some  of  the  M'Grawran's  men 
most  desperately  resolute,  for  having  put  off  our  com- 
pany twice,  and  seeing  us  still  to  persist  in  the  enter- 
prise, they  neither  craved  or  would  receive  mercy,  till  at 
the  third  assault  the  place  was  entered  and  such  as 
before  were  unslain  put  to  the  sword  by  the  soldiers." 
This  was  the  material  the  hardy  Highlanders  of  Tully- 
haw were  made  of,  land  with  a  heroism  and  a  constancy 
almost  unparalleled  in  history  they  have  clung  to  their 
clan  customs,  patrimony,  and  ancient  faith  (see  my  note 
on  •  Gavelkind,'  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  i.  298).  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  R.  Bingham,  dated  July  6, 1593,  draft  in 
Burgble/a  hand  (vide  the  said  vol.  1890),  p.  122,  corn- 


country  he  was  very  active  in  promoting  and  cemeting 
the  intended  rebellion  with  promises  of  forces  out  of 
Spain.  He  reconciled  the  petty  differences  between 
kinsmen*  and  neighbours,  but  was  ultimately  killed  :n 
the  Maghery  with  several  rebels." 

JOSEPH  HENRY  McGovERN. 
Liverpool. 

(To  le  continued.) 


MORGAN  O'DOHERTY.  —  In  the  December 
number  of  Macmillan  Mr.  George  Saintsbury, 
writing  of  the  three  humourists,  Hook,  Barbara, 
and  Maginn,  justly  complains  that  Maginn's 
editor,  Mr.  Montagu  "  omits  to  furnish  the  dates- 
of  the  magazines  from  which  he  extracts."  He 
continues  thus : — 

"  But  the  '  Memoirs  of  Morgan  O'Doherty,  from  the 
allusions  to  '  Peter's  Letters '  and  other  things,  must 
have  been  very  early.  There  are  in  them  all  the  traits 
which  Wilson  subsequently  elaborated  and  perfected  in 
the  'Noctes'— the  interspersions  of  verse,  serious  and 
comic,  the  studied  desultoriness,  the  critical,  social,  and 
literary  vagaries." 

In  Maginn's  'Miscellanies/  as  edited  by  Mr. 
Montagu,  the  article  following  the  '  Memoir  of 
Morgan  Odoherty ' — this,  by  the  way,  being 
Maginn's  own  spelling  —  is  a  '  Note  from  Mr. 
Odoherty,'  addressed  to  "My  Dear  Editor,"  and 


mences,  "  Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well, 
where  we  have  had  knowledge  given  us  of  two  sundry 
rebellious  incursions  into  that  our  Province  of  Con- 
naught  by  O'Donnell,  Maguire,  O'Rourke,  and  their 
'ollpwers,  wherein  they  have  made  great  spoils  and  preys 
against  us ;  we  also  have  understood  that  your  brother 
George  Bingham  did  for  the  first,  make  good  resistance 

;o  his  praise But  perceiving  that  heretofore    ever 

ince  the  traitorous  bishops  were  in  O'Donnell  and 
Maguire's  countries,  where  you  meant  to  have  'at- 
rapped '  the  same  bishops,  you  were  prohibited  by  our 
)eputy  to  make  no  entries  into  their  countries,"  and 
lor  Majesty  then  proceeds  to  give  him  authority  and 
warrant  now  to  do  so. 

*  At  pp.  119-20,  ibid.,  a  copy  of  a  translation  of  an 
rish  letter  is  given,  written  by  the  primate:  "Magaw- 
an,  the  titular  primate  of  Armagh,  hath  him  com- 
mended unto  you,  Hugh  Oge  O'Rourke.  These  are  to 
et  you  to  understand  that  Maguire  appointed  me  to  make 
as  good  agreements  between  you  and  Brian  Oge  O'Rourke 
s  possibly  I  may,  which  if  it  may  not  be  effected,  to 
ignify  unto  him  which  of  you  hinders  it.  Therefore  I 
equest  you  to  meet  a  Saturday  in  some  convenient  place 
f  appointment,  and  I  with  certain  gentlemen  of 
Vlaguires,  as  Shane  M'Hughe's  and  Brian  M'Hughe's 
hildren,  will  meet  you.  But  I  request  you  not  to  come 
with  any  train,  and  yet  not  to  fail,  if  ever  you  will  have 
my  favour,  to  meet  for  this  agreement."  It  appears 
hat  a  dispute  occurred  between  these  warrior  chieftains, 
oncerning  the  division  of  the  spoils  taken  out  of  Sligo. 
'here  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  several  letters  of  the 
rimate  could  be  found  in  the  Papal  and  Spanish 
rchivee.  The  Rev.  Denis  Murphy,  S.J.,  M.R.I.A.,  hus 
ust  published  '  The  Life  of  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell,  Prince 
f  Tirconnell,  1586-1602,'  and  I  understand  that  he 
isited  the  Castle  of  Simancas  and  was  successful  in 
nding  many  letters  from  Irish  chiefs  to  the  Court  of 
pain.  Ic  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  his  reverence 
ame  across  any  of  the  great  primate's. 
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dated  from  Eltrive  Lake,  February  29,  1819.  The 
writer  refers  to  a  false  report  that  he,  Morgan 
Odoherty,  was  dead,  and  then  goes  on  to  give  an 
account  of  the  composition  of  three  poems — 
*  Odoherty's  Garland,'  the  '  Eve  of  St.  Jerry,'  and 
the  '  Rime  of  the  Auncient  Waggonere ' — which 
be  encloses  for  publication  in  Maga.  Before 
1819,  then,  Odoherty  figured  in  Blackwood,  and  h 
was  firmly  established  in  reputation  before  1825 
('  Noctes  Ambrosianse,'  i.  33). 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 
Helenaburgh,  N.B. 

CHRISTMAS  PROVERB. — 

If  Christmas  Day  a  Monday  be, 
A  wintry  winter  you  shall  see. 

ROBERT  F.  GARDINER. 

BURIED  IN  FETTERS. — A  pair,  or  set  of  irons, 
evidently  fetters,  were  exhumed  the  other  day  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Andrew's,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  St.  Andrew's  abutted  on  ttte  Newgate,  or 
prison  of  the  town,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
as  the  registers  attest,  many  malefactors,  who  had 
been  executed  for  stealing  and  other  offences,  were 
buried  there.  The  fetters  were  found  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church,  the  usual  burial-place  of  excom- 
municated persons,  unbaptized  children,  suicides, 
and  felon?.  It  is  supposed  that  a  malefactor  had 
been  buried  with  these  fetters  attached  to  his 
ankles.  Is  there  any  record  of  such  an  event 
occurring  elsewhere  1  RICHARD  WELFORD. 

FOLK-LORE.— The  following  is  a  cutting  from 
the  Church  Times  of  November  24  :  — 

"  The  following  incident  took  place  in  1874  in  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia.  It  is  worth  recording,  because  it  is  pro- 
bably the  very  last  case  of  a  piece  of  folk-lore  which 
certainly  was  very  current  once  upon  a  time  in  England, 
the  belief  of  the  legal  irresponsibility  under  the  circum- 
•tances  named.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  was  called  upon  whilst 
ministering  in  Halifax  to  attend  a  bouse  in  a  remote 
Quarter  of  the  city.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was  con- 
ducted into  a  room  where  he  found  a  woman  wrapped  in 
•everal  shawls  sitting  upon  a  '  lounge,'  and  '  supported  ' 
by  a  friend ;  two  men  were  also  present.  On  the 
entrance  of  the  parson  the  muffled  woman  rose  from  her 
•eat,  and  throwing  aside  her  wraps  said,  '  I  am  a  widow, 
rir,  and  wish  to  be  married  again,  but  as  my  first  hus- 
band died  in  debt  I  wish  to  be  married  in  my  shift,  BO  as 
ot  to  be  responsible  for  his  debts.'  The  ceremony  waa 
then  duly  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  legal  wit- 
nesses." 

CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

POWICK  MILL,  WORCBSTRRSHIRE.— I  append  a 
ttmg  from  Berroutt  Worcester  Journal  of  No- 
vember   18,  relating  to  the  new  electric  lighting 
works  on  the  river  Teme,  just  above  the  fine  old 
ridge  at  Powick.     The  old  flour  and  porcelain 
ills,  so  long  a  feature  on  this  part  of  the  river, 
being  replaced  by  the  buildings  required  by 
•  Worcester  lighting  scheme,  and  in  the  course 
the  excavations  traces  of  the  older  buildings 


have  been  found,  an  event  which  may  be  worth 
chronicling  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  The  spot  is  that  which 
was  the  scene  of  an  engagement  of  some  note  in 
the  Parliamentary  war,  and  relics  of  the  battle 
have  been  found  quite  recently  and  preserved  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  East  Coventry  : — 

"  Wbile  excavating  the  soil  a  huge  baulk  of  oak,  black 
with  age,  was  drawn  up.  Striking  deeper,  a  great  quantity 
of  brickwork  and  stout  beams  of  timber  were  found  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  It  is  believed  that  these  are 
the  remains  of  the  old  Norman  mill  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  proof  of 
their  antiquity  that  they  should  be  found  at  such  a 
depth,  for  the  silting  up  of  English  river  beds  is  a  very 
slow  process,  and  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  the 
masonry  became  buried  to  the  depth  at  which  it  was 
found.  In  Domesday  two  mills  are  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  the  Bishop  at  Wick,  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  mills  are  referred  to.  It  must  be  remembered 
they  were  then  on  the  brook  which  flowed  into  the 
Teme  just  below  the  bridge.  The  mills  remained  in  the 
Bishop's  hands  until  about  1290,  when  Bishop  Godfrey 
Giffard  gave  them  to  the  Abbey  of  Malvern.  The  mills 
remained  the  property  of  the  Abbey  of  Malvern  until 
the  Dif  solution,  when  they  passed  to  the  Crown.  About 
this  time  a  cut  or  channel  waa  dug  from  the  Teme  to  the 
mills,  to  give  an  increased  water  supply,  and  this  gave 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  dispute  between  the  owner  of  the 
mills  and  the  persons  through  whose  lands  the  channel 
passed,  and  it  ended  in  a  long  law  euit.  The  mills  had  been 
corn  mills  until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  they  were  partly  altered  into  forge  or  iron  mills, 
the  iron  being  brought  up  by  water.  A  good  many  of 
the  iron  clinkers  may  still  be  seen  about.  At  this  period 
the  mills  were  rebuilt  and  new  machinery  and  appliances 
put  in,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  the  remains  of  the  old 
building  found  under  the  mill  just  pulled  down  were  part 
of  the  old  mill  which  stood  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  was  then  turned  into  a  forge  mill." 

Q. 

TOMB  OF  EDWARD  I. — In  the  supplement  of 
the  Monthly  Miscellany,  under  the  date  of 
March  31,  1774,  I  came  upon  the  following 
account  of  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  Edward  I.: — 

'  Some  gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  being 
desirous  to  see  how  far  the  actual  state  of  Edward  I. 'a 
body  answered  to  the  methods  taken  to  preserve  it,  by 
(vrits  issued  from  time  to  time  in  the  reigns  of  Edward 
til.  and  Henry  IV.  to  the  Treasury  to  renew  the  vox 
about  it,  several  of  which  are  printed  in  Rymer's 
Foedera,'  obtained  leave  to  open  the  large  stone  sarco- 
hagus in  which  it  waa  deposited  on  the  north  side  of 
Edward  the  Confessor's  chapel.  This  waa  accordingly 
done  this  morning,  when  in  a  coffin  of  yellow  stone  they 
ound  the  royal  body  in  perfect  preservation  wrapt  in 
wo  wrappers,  one  of  them  of  gold  tissue,  strongly 
waxed,  and  fresh ;  the  outermost  more  decayed.  The 
corpse  waa  habited  in  a  rich  mantle  of  purple,  paned 
with  white,  and  adorned  with  ornaments  of  gilt  metal 
itudded  with  red  and  blue  stones  and  pearls.  Two 
imilar  ornaments  lay  on  his  hands.  The  mantle  waa 
aetened  on  the  right  shoulder  by  a  magnificent  foul* 
)f  the  same  metal  with  the  same  stones  and  pearls.  His 
ace  had  over  it  a  silken  coveriug,  go  fine  and  no  closely 
itted  to  it  aa  to  preserve  the  features  entire.  Round  his 
emples  waa  a  gilt  coronet  of  fteurs  de  lis.  In  his  hands, 
which  were  also  entire,  were  two  sceptres  of  gilt  metal ; 
hat  in  the  right  surmounted  by  a  cross  fleuri,  that  in 
he  left  by  three  clusters  of  oak  leaves  and  a  dove  on 
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a  globe ;  this  sceptre  was  about  fire  feet  long.  The 
feet  were  enveloped  in  the  mantle  and  other  coverings, 
but  sound,  and  the  toes  distinct.  The  whole  length  of 
the  corpse  was  five  feet  two  inches.  As  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  the  above-mentioned  writs  were 
issued  after  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the  body  must  have 
been  preserved  above  three  centuries  and  a  half,  in  the 
state  it  was  now  found,  by  virtue  of  the  embalmment 
originally  bestowed  on  it;  and,  as  everything  was 
restored  with  the  strictest  care,  and  the  tomb  secured 
beyond  a  possibility  of  ever  being  opened  again,  it  may 
continue  at  least  as  many  centuries  longer.  Edward  I. 
died  at  Burge-upon-Sands,  in  Cumberland,  in  bis  way  to 
Scotland,  July  3,*  1307,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
age." 

If  this  description  of  posthumous  state  has  not 
already  appeared  in  the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  it 
seems  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  allowed  a  niche 
in  them.  C.  A.  WHITE. 

[See  6*  S.  viii.  86.] 

SCOTTISH  LEGEND  OF  EGBERT  THE  BRUCE. — 
An  "esteemed  correspondent"  has  found  pub- 
licity for  the  following  in  the  antiquarian  column 
of  the  Oban  Telegraph  for  November  3  : — 

"  Eilbrandon  and  Eilchattan,  like  other  Highland 
parishes,  haa  its  tales  and  traditions  regarding  matters 
of  bygone  days.  Robert  the  Bruce,  after  suffering 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  English  at  the  battle  of 
Methven  in  1306,  visited  this  island  (Seil).  Having 
landed  at  Cuan  Ferry  with  a  number  of  followers,  he 
marched  unopposed  till  he  reached  Clachandhu,  where 
he  wag  met  by  the  Lord  of  Lome,  and  a  short,  sharp, 
and  fierce  encounter  resulted.  On  a  high  hill  near 
Kilbrandon  Churchyard  is  the  place  where  King  Robert 
sat  viewing  the  battle,  and  is  still  called  'Robert's 
Chair.'  In  a  field  near  Oban  Seil  a  gold  plate  was 
found  long  ago.  At  a  more  recent  date,  while  a  man 
was  harrowing  in  the  same  field,  while  he  breathed  his 
horses,  for  a  moment,,  at  the  end  of  the  land  his  eye  was 
caught  by  something  shining  on  the  spikes  of  the  harrow, 
which  was  found  to  be  a  gold  ring.  These  two  relics 
were  given  to  Admiral  Macdougall,  Ardincaple." 

JOSEPH  COLLINSON. 

Wolsingham,  co.  Durham. 

AGRIPPA  AND  THE  'ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITAN- 
NICA.' — In  the  account  given  in  the  ninth  edition 
of  this  work  of  the  great  general  to  whom  Augustus 
owed  most  of  his  military  successes  and  the 
victory  at  Actium  by  which  he  obtained  the 
sole  imperial  power,  there  occurs  a  chronological 
error  of  which  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a  note, 
as  illustrating  the  odd  ways  in  which  such  errors 
sometimes  arise.  Agrippa  died,  we  are  told,  in 
B.C.  12,  "  two  years  before  his  imperial  father-in- 
law."  Augustus  and  Agrippa  were  both  born  in 
B.C.  63,  the  year  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy ; 
but  Agrippa,  who  had  he  survived  Augustus 
would  probably  have  succeeded  him,  died  twenty- 
five  years  before  the  emperor,  whose  death  did 
not  take  place  until  A.D.  14.  The  writer  of  the 
above  article,  therefore,  when  he  speaks  of  two 


*  Haydn  gives  the  date  of  this  king's  death  July  7. 
1307. 


years,  must  have  confounded  a  B.C.  with  an  A.D. 
date.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  ON  THE  GAUCHOS.  (See 
7th  S.  xii.  248,  316,  395  ;  8th  S.  i.  435.)— 

"Our  principal  merchants  and  manufacturers,  among 
other  commercial  visions,  had  imagined  to  themselves 
an  unlimited  market  for  British  commodities  in  the 
immense  plains  surrounding  Buenos  Ayres,  which  are 
in  fact  peopled  by  a  sort  of  Christian  savages  called 
Gauchos,  whose  principal  furniture  is  the  skulls  of  dead 
horses,  whose  only  food  is  raw  beef  and  water,  whose 
sole  employment  is  to  catch  wild  cattle  by  hampering 
them  with  a  Gaucho's  noose,  and  whose  chief  amusement 
is  to  ride  wild  horses  to  death.  Unfortunately  they  were 
found  to  prefer  their  national  independence  to  cottons 
and  muslins."  — '  Life  of  Napoleon,'  ed.  1870,  vol.  v. 
p.  286  (sub  anno  1806). 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

JOY,  THE  STRONG  MAN.— The  *  Diet,  of  Nat. 
Biography '  gives  the  Christian  name  of  the  "  Eng- 
lish Samson  "  as  William,  it  does  not  give  the  data 
of  his  birth,  and,  on  the  authority  of  Lewis,  states 
that  Joy  was  drowned  in  1734,  Bat  according  to 
the  epitaph  on  his  tombstone  in  St.  Peter's  Church- 
yard, Isle  of  Thanet,  his  name  was  "  Mr.  Kichard 
Joy  (calFd  the  Kentish  Samson),"  and  he  "  died 
May  18th,  1742,  aged  67."  Some  quaint  verses 
follow,  which  I  omit,  as  they  are  printed  in  Black's 
'Guide  to  Kent.'  L.  L.  K. 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  IRON  MASK. — In  its  issue 
of  October  21  the  Western  Morniny  News  (Ply- 
month),  inserted  the  following  under  the  heading 
"Notes  and  News":— 

"  One  of  the  most  curious  of  historical  enigma?  haa 
been  that  of  the  '  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,'  and  it  is 
claimed  that  a  solution  has  at  last  been  found  for  it. 
This  singular  personage,  who  was  removed  with  such 
great  precaution  from  Pignerol  to  the  Bastille,  and  who 
was  never  seen  by  his  gaolers  wi'hout  his  mask,  is  now 
said  to  have  been  neither  the  Comte  de  Vermandois,  nor 
Fouquet,  nor  Eustache  Danger,  nor  Marshioli,  nor,  in- 
deed, any  of  the  persons  put  forward  by  historians  with 
more  or  less  of  plausibility.  It  has  now  been  discovered  that 
it  was  Vivien  Labbe,  Seigneur  de  Bulonde,  Lieutenant- 
General  in  the  King's  armies.    This  discovery  has  been 
made  by  M.  le  Commandant  Bazeries,  a  French  officer, 
who  has  found  the  key  to  the  cipher  in  which  Louis  X1 
conducted  his  secret  correspondence.    On  July  8,  1691, 
Louvois,  the  Minister  for  War,  wrote  to  Catinat,  Lieu- 
tenant-General in  command  of  the  army  at  Piedmont, 
a  letter  in  cipher,  the  original  of  which  has  been  pre- 
served, but  which  no  one  has  up  to  now  been  able  t< 
decipher.    Le  Commandant   Bazeries,  however,  claims 
that,  by  dint  of  much  close  application,  and  perhaps  some 
intuition  as  well,  he  has  succeeded  in  translating  it  into 
ordinary  language.      The    following,    he    says,  is   one 
passage  in  the  letter :  *  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  shoul 
express  to  you  with  what  great  displeasure  his  Majest 
learned  how  M.  de  Bulonde,  against  your  orders  ar 
without  any  necessity,  took  upon  himself  to  raise  tl 
siege  of  Coni,  since  his  Majesty  knew  better  than  any  on 
else  what  the  consequences  would  be,  and  also  ki 
how  great  it  is  to  our  prejudice  not  to  have  taken  to 
place,  of  which  we  ought  to  have  endeavoured  to  becon 
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the  masters  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  Hia  Majesty 
desires  that  you  will  have  M.  de  Bulonde  arrested  and 
conducted  to  the  citadel  of  Pignerol,  where  Ids  Majesty 
wishes  that  he  shall  be  closely  guarded  in  a  chamber 
during  the  night,  but  be  at  liberty  during  the  daytime 
to  walk  on  the  ramparts  wearing  a  mask." 

The  Western  Morning  News  gives  no  hint  as  to 
whence  the  narrative  so  circumstantially  set  out 
above  is  derived,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
ascertain  if  it  be  really  a  matter  of  fact  or  only  a 
canard.  FRED.  C.  FROST,  F.S.T. 

Teignmouth. 


We  must  request  correspondent*  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

ST.  CLEMENT'S   DAY,  Nov.  23.— I  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  customs  are  kept  up  on  this 
day.    St.  Clement  is  the  accredited  patron  saint  of 
the  blacksmiths  ;  and  when  I  was  a  schoolboy  at 
Welling,  the  other  side  of  Shooter's  Hill,  on  the 
Dover  Road — some  time  in  the  forties— the  smiths 
of   Woolwich   dockyard  and    the  neighbourhood 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  round  in  the  evening 
of  this  day  in  motley  array,  with  fife  and  drum 
and  torches,  and  succeeded  in  collecting  in  honour 
of  Vulcan  a  good  round  sum,  which,  by  nightfall, 
was    dissipated    in    dedication    to    Bacchus.     A 
descriptive  account  of  this  ceremony — which  gave 
intense  delight  to  us  lads — and  correct  in  every 
detail,   is  given  in   Hone's   '  Every-Day  Book. 
The  origin  of  St.  Clement's  connexion  with  the 
smiths'  trade   seems  to  be   buried  in  as  much 
obscurity  as  th«  death  of  the  saint  himself.     Fos 
broke,  in  his  '  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities,'  voL  i. 
p.  127.  quoting  the  *  Golden  Legend  e,'  assigns  the 
Papal  crown  and  an  anchor  as  the  attribute  of 
St.  Clement,  in  commemoration  of  the  saint  having 
been  drowned  with  an  anchor  tied  about  his  neck ; 
and  in  vol.  ii.  p.  660  it  is  stated  that  on  St.  Cle- 
ment's Day  children  were  dressed  up,  and  money 
begged  at  night  for  drink.    Also  on  this   day 
hatters  are  said  to  hold  their  festival,  and  it  is 
suggested    that  the    material    known   as  "felt" 
derives  its  origin  from  the  wool  between  the  soles 
and  sandals  of  St.  Clement's  feet. 

ROBERT  WALTERS. 
Ware  Priory. 

JEWS,  CHRISTIANS,  AND  GEORGE  III. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  London  School  Board,  in  Novem- 
ber, a  speaker  on  the  question  of  allowing  deno- 
minational religious  instruction  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  was  reminded  of  a  reply  given 
to  George  III.  when  the  king  asked,  "  What  is  the 
best  example,  in  a  few  words,  for  Christians?" 
The  reply  was,  "  The  Jews,  your  Majesty."  This 
seems  so  odd  a  story  that  I  am  curious  to  know 


the  subject,  time,  place,  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  conversation.  Can  any  reader  kindly  fur- 
nish the  whole  facts  ?  JOHN  W.  BONE,  F.S.A. 

GORDON  OP  CLUNY  :  ERSKINE.  —  Alexander, 
third  son  of  Alexander,  third  Earl  of  Huntly,  had 
a  grant  from  his  father  of  the  lands  of  Cluny, 
Aberdeenshire.  His  son,  John  Gordon  of  Cluny, 
had  a  daughter,  who  was  the  wife  cf  John  Erskine 
of  Balhagardy  (ancestor  of  Erskine  of  Pittodrie). 
I  should  much  like  to  know  the  names  and 
parentage  of  the  wives  of  Alexander  Gordon  and 
his  son  John,  and  also  the  name  of  Mrs.  John 
Erakine.  Y.  S.  M. 

"TiB's  EVE":  "LATTER  LAMMAS."— Can  you 
tell  me  what  are  the  meaning  and  derivation  of 
"  Tib's  Eve  ";  also  of  "  Latter  Lammas  "  ? 

W.  H.  A. 

[For  derivation  of  "  Lammas,"  see  6^  S.  viii.  256.} 

WILLIAM  H.  OXBERRY,  comedian,  son  of  Wil- 
Oxberry,  died  Feb.  29,  1852,  aged  forty-four. 
Where  can  I  find  particulars  concerning  him  other 
than  those  supplied  in  the  Theatrical  Times,  vol.  ii.  ? 
How  did  he  die  ?  URBAN. 

SAPPHO. — Wanted  names  of  the  earliest  trans- 
lators of  Sappho  or  of  any  fragment  of  her  verses 
into  English  verse.     Replies  may  be  sent  direct. 
HERBERT  HARDY. 

Earls  Heaton,  Dewsbury. 

IRISH  MELODY.— Can  you  inform  me  of  the 
name,  and  where  I  could  procure  or  see  a  copy,  of 
the  old  Irish  melody  on  which  Mr.  Battison 
Haynes  has  founded  the  popular  song  'Off  to 
Philadelphia '  ?  HIBERNIA. 

UNIVERSITY  GRACES. — Required  reference  to 
lists  of  graces  before  and  after  meat  in  use  at  the 
different  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges.  If  no 
such  collections  exist,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  by 
individual  formulae.  Please  reply  direct 

C.   E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

IMAGES  IN  CHURCHES.— Was  there  any  recog- 
nized rule  or  custom  as  to  the  position  in  a  church 
of  altars  and  images  to  various  saints  ?  A  person 
is  buried  "  before  the  image  of  our  Saviour  "  in  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Was  that  image 
always  in  the  same  place  in  every  church  ?  For 
then  it  would  be  possible  to  find  this  grave. 

ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 

Wingeham,  Dover. 

PATENT  LAWS  AND  TAXES. — I  require  to  know 
if  I  can  obtain  a  book  or  books  in  which  are  the 
laws  and  taxes  of  the  various  nations  in  respect  to 
patents.  I  have  searched  the  public  library,  and 
have  asked  several  friends,  but  have  not  found 
what  I  require.  There  are  plenty  of  books  written 
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by  patent  agents,  but  they  are  of  no  use ;  at  least, 
none  I  have  seen  is.     L.  B.  LILLET,  F.K.M.S. 
Liverpool. 

BOLEYNE  BEEVES. — Particulars,  or  references 
thereto,  touching  the  life  of  Boleyne  Reeves,  the 
famous  harpist,  would  much  oblige. 

CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

THE  CENTRIFUGAL  RAILWAY.  —  Mr.  James 
Payn  refers  to  this  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  of  Sept.  9.  By  one  of  those  curious  coin- 
cidences which  so  frequently  occur,  it  happened 
that  I  was  a  few  days  before  describing  to  some 
friends  my  own  recollection  of  the  railway  as  I 
saw  it  in  the  old  Zoological  Gardens  at  Liverpool 
in  1852  or  thereabouts.  Can  any  one  tell  me 
when  and  by  whom  the  thing  was  invented,  and 
when  it  was  last  exhibited  ?  I  ought  to  add  that 
my  friends  would  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
the  railway.  And  yet  we  accept  history  ! 

C.  C.  B. 

OLNEY.— In  'The  Last  of  the  Barons/  Lord 
Lytton  makes  frequent  mention  of  a  battle-field 
near  OIney.  Where  was  this  place?  It  surely 
cannot  have  been  the  small  town  in  North  Buck- 
inghamshire, afterwards  so  famous  as  the  home  of 
Oowper  and  Newton,  and  the  birthplace  of  the 
'  OIney  Hymns.'  Is  there,  or  was  there,  another 
OIney?  E.  WALFORD,  M.A. 

Ventnor. 

PARTON. — John  Parton,  who  wrote  a  disin- 
genuous *  History  of  St.  Giles's,'  is  known  to  have 
been  "  aided  by  a  man  of  great  talent  and  research." 
Can  anybody  give  me  his  name  ? 

C.  A.  WARD. 

Ckingford  Hatch,  E. 

BOULTBEE. — Who  was  the  father  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Boultbee,  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Baxterley,  co.  Warwick,  in  1832,  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor?  He  died  at  Pinwell  Cottage,  near 
Atherstone,  in  the  following  year.  I  should  feel 
obliged  for  any  facts  respecting  the  previous  career 
of  this  clergyman,  and  for  a  copy  of  any  monu- 
mental inscription  that  may  be  in  existence  at 
Baxterley  or  elsewhere.  He  was  born,  I  believe, 
about  1783,  and  married  Laura,  sister  of  George, 
fourth  Earl  of  Egremont.  E,  H.  W.  DUNKIN. 

5,  Therapia  Road,  Honor  Oak,  S.E. 

VIDAME.— What  is,  or  was,  the  title  of  a  Vidame's 

Wife?  ROSS   O'CONNELL. 

Killarney. 

A  MIRACULOUS  FALL  OF  WHEAT. — Hunting 
through  a  library  the  other  day  I  happened  upon 
an  old  black-letter  volume  with  the  following  title- 
page  :— 

"  A  wonderful  and  straunge  newes  which  happened  in 
the  Countye  of  Suffolke  and  Essex,  the  first  of  February, 


beeing  Fryday,  where  it  rayned  Wheat,  the  space  of  six 
and  seven  miles  compas:  a  notable  example  to  put  us  in 
remembrance  of  the  judgements  of  God,  and  a  prepara- 
tiue,  sent  to  moue  us  to  speedy  repentance.  Written  by 
William  Auerell,  student  in  Diuinitie.  Imprinted  at 
London  for  Edwarde  White,  dwelling  at  the  little  North 
doore  of  Paulea  church  at  the  signe  of  the  Gunne,  1583." 

The  author  of  this  quaint  little  book  first  refers 
to  divers  marvellous  occurrences  which  had  taken 
place  during  former  years,  and  then  dwells  with 
much  detail  on  this  fall  of  wheat  from  the  sky. 
Men  picked  up  wheat  in  "  gardens,  in  close?,  and 
in  yardes."  This  fall,  moreover,  took  place  over 
an  area  of  about  six  miles  so  (in  Master  Auerell's 
opinion,  at  all  events)  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
testimony  of  so  many  witnesses.  I  myself,  how- 
ever, am  sceptic  enough  to  disbelieve  this  wonder- 
ful story.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
worthy  "  Student  in  Diuintie "  was  exceeding 
anxious  to  write  a  tract  on  '  Morality  and  Religion,' 
and  chose  this  "  tittle-tattle  "  as  a  convenient  peg 
on  which  to  hang  his  discourse.  The  little  volume 
only  consists  of  twenty  pages,  and  but  three  of 
these  are  concerned  with  the  wheat  story;  the  rest 
is  moralizing.  It  is  rather  curious  to  note  that 
among  the  names  subscribed  as  witnesses  is  that 
of  "John  Bull  seruaunt  to  Justice  Germaye."  I 
should  be  glad  of  any  information  as  to  other  old 
books  about  this  period  which  contain  agricultural 
wonders  of  a  similar  kind. 

HERBERT  C.  FYFE. 
80,  Elsham  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

AN  EARL'S  MONOGRAM. — At  Arundel  House, 
Fulham,  is  an  old  leaden  cistern  on  the  front  of 
which  is  an  earl's  coronet  and  the  date  1703,  the 
year  of  the  reconstruction  of  this  house,  originally 
a  Tudor  building.  The  monogram  on  the  cistern 
appears  to  be  composed  of  the  letters  J.C.L.  ;  it 
is  just  possible  that  there  may  also  be  a  D.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  determine  the  correct 
order  of  the  letters.  I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
if  any  reader  could  suggest  to  me  the  name  of  the 
nobleman,  living  in  1703,  to  whom  these  initials 
could  be  assigned.  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

MACDONELL  OF  GLENGARRY. —Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  the  history 
of  this  clan  prior  to  1745?  Here,  in  America,  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  work  bearing  on  the 
subject.  My  ancestors  founded  the  town  of  Glen- 
garry, Ont.,  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
coming,  I  suppose,  direct  from  Scotland.  Their 
descendants  stUl  constitute  the  chief  population  of 
the  town  and  own  the  surrounding  country. 

A.  MASTERS- MACDONELL. 

OLD  SHOES  THROWN  AT  WEDDINGS  :  VICTOR 
HUGO. — The  custom  of  throwing  old  shoes  after  a 
bride  and  bridegroom  has  several  times  been  dis- 
cussed in  '  K- &  Q.'  In  <  Les  Mise"rables  '  Victoi 
Hugo,  a  propos  of  the  marriage  of  Marius  and 
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Coaette,  writes  as  follows.  With  all  reverence  fo 
the  great  poet  and  novelist,  I  doubt  if  the  Duke  o 
Marlborough  has  anything  to  do  with  the  custom 
What  is  the  exact  incident  in  Marlborough's  lif 
to  which  Victor  Hugo  alludes  ?— 

"  La  France  ne  pousse  pas  encore  1'elegance  jusqu' 
faire,  comme  la  nobility  an^laise,  pleuvoir  sur  la  calech 
de  poflte  deg  mariea  une  grele  de  pantouflea  eculees  et  d 
Tteilles  savates,  en  souvenir  de  Churchill,  depuis  Marl 
borough,  ou  Malbrouck,  assailli  le  jour  de  son  mariag 
par  une  colere  de  tante  qui  lui  porta  bonheur.  Le 
savate*  et  lea  pantouflea  ne  font  point  encore  partie  d 
noa  celebrations  nuptiales ;  mais  patience,  le  bon  gou 
continuant  a  so  repandre,  on  y  yiendra."—  Partie  v 


livre  vi.  chap.  1. 


JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 


SANDOATE  CASTLE  :  HERVET  :  DEVEREUX.  — 
In  '  Calendar  State  Papers,  Domestic,'  vol.  ccxxvi. 
1632,  Dec.  1,  John  Philipot,  Somerset  Herald 
who  was  a  native  of  Folkestone,  writes  that  the 
castles  in  the  Ports  (Cinque  Ports)  afford  many 
precedents  that  such  places  can  be  served  b] 
deputy.  John  Hervey,  the  king's  footman,  was 
Castle  man  at  Sand  gate.  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
more  of  this  Hervey,  whether  of  the  family  of  Dr, 
William  Harvey,  of  Folkestone;  also  the  status 
of  "King's  footman"  and  "Castle  man."  In 
'Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers,'  1690,  June  21, 
there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Devereux,  an  officer  al 
Sandgate  Castle,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  complain- 
ing of  the  want  of  officers,  the  export  of  wool,  and 
the  import  of  French  goods.  Any  particulars  oi 
Devereux  desired,  also  his  rank ;  he  may  have  been 
captain  between  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Allin, 
Bart.,  1685,  and  the  appointment  of  Sir  Basil 
Dixwell,  Bart,,  1694.  R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

Sandgate,  Kent. 

MAIDS  OF  HONOUR  TO  QUEEN  HENRIETTA 
MARIA.— Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  tell 
me  if  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  ever  carried  out  the 
promise  he  made  in  Once  a  Week,  January  31, 
1863,  of  giving  an  account  of  the  M-tids  of  Honour 
to  Henrietta  Maria  ;  or  if  any  of  his  notes  on  the 
subject  are  accessible  ?  D.  TOWNSHEND. 

THE  MAPLE  CUP  AT  THE  CORONATION.— I  find 
it  stated  that  Mr.  George  Palmer,  as  the  Master  of 
the  Mercers'  Company,  attended  the  Lord  Mayor 
in  his  office  of  Chief  Butler  at  the  coronation  of 
George  IV.  on  July  19,  1821,  "and  carried  the 
maple  cup  from  the  throne."  In  the  Times  of 
July  20,  1821,  I  do  not  find  any  mention  of  this 
I  occurrence  in  the  detailed  account  of  the  ceremony. 
Can  any  one  explain  the  allusion  to  the  maple  cup? 

GEORGE  C.  BOASE. 
30,  James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W. 

"  THE  MAN  OF  DECEMBER."— I  shall  be  obliged 
to  any  one  who  will  send  me  a  quotation  for  this 
phrase.  It  was  not  uncommon  in  the  newspapers 
for  some  years  after  1870  as  a  rendering  of 


"rhomme  de  De"cembre,"  applied  to  the  author  of 
the  coup  d'etat.  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 


DB    WAREXXE    FAMILY. 

(8'"  S.  iv.  389,  473). 
Your  correspondents  do  not  notice  that  the  late 

Prof.  Freeman,  in  an  article  contributed  by  him 
to  the  English  Historical  Review  of  October,  1888, 
recanted  the  opinion  expressed  in  his  '  History  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,'  that  Gundrada,  the  wife  of 
William  de  Warren,  was  the  daughter  of  Matilda, 
wife  of  William  the  Conqueror.  As  the  parentage 
of  this  lady  has  produced  almost  as  much  con- 
troversy as  that  of  Amitia,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mainwaring,  and  is  equally  instructive  to  the 
genealogist  as  to  the  evidence  he  should  admit  in 
support  of  pedigrees,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
give  a  short  sketch  of  it. 

The  opinion  generally  entertained  that  Gundrada 
was  a  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror  was 
principally  based  on  the  authority  of  a  copy  of  the 
charter  quoted  by  MR.  C.  W.  CASS,  by  which  her 
husband  William  de  Warren  gave  the  Church  of 
St.  Pancras  under  the  Castle  of  Lewis,  "to  God  & 
St.  Peter  and  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Cluny 
for  the  benefit  of  his  soul  and  for  the  soul  of  Gun- 
drada his  Wife  and  for  the  soul  of  King  William 
and  for  the  soul  of  Queen  Matilda  mother  of  his 
Wife  ";  and  on  the  authority  of  another  charter  in 
which  William  the  Conqueror  is  said  to  speak  of 
Gundrada  as  his  daughter  ;   but  about  the  year 
1846  Mr.  Stapleton  stated  in  the  Archccological 
Journal  that  the  words   "my  daughter"  (filia 
mee)  in  the  last-mentioned  charter  were  inserted 
n  a  later  hand  than  the  rest  of  the  MS. ;  and  that 
though  this  might  have  been  done  merely  to  pre- 
serve the  original  words,  which  were  written  over 
a  fold  in  the  deed,  from  becoming  illegible,  yet  the 
words  might  be  a  forgery  by  some  zealous  monk 
who  wished  to  add  to  the  lustre  of  the  foundress. 
3e  further  maintained  that  even  if  the  words  filia 
mee  were  genuine,  they  might  be  employed   to 
describe  a  step-daughter,   which  would  be  more 
consistent  with  the  charter  which  spoke  of  Matilda 
he  queen  as  her  mother,  but  did  not  name  William 
as  her  father ;    and  this  view  would  also  account 
or  the  fact  of  Gundreda  being  described  by  con- 
emporary  writers  as  sister  to   Gerbod,  Earl   of 
Chester,  who  undoubtedly  was  not  a  son  of  William 
he  Conqueror ;  and  Mr.  Stapleton  laid  down  the 
roposition  that  Matilda  of  Flanders,  before  her 
marriage  with  Duke  William,  had  been  married  to 
Gerbod,  advocate  of  St.  Bertin,  and  had  by  him 
wo  children,  Gerbod,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  Gun- 
rad»,  wife  to  William  de  Warren. 

This  view  brought  various  suggestions  in  its 
rain.     The  Papal  prohibition  of   the    marriag* 
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between  William  and  Matilda  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  grounded  on  the  near  relation- 
ship of  the  parties,  but  it  has  never  been  clearly 
shown  how  they  came  within  the  prohibited 
degrees.  Now,  it  was  said,  might  not  the  ecclesi- 
astical objection  to  the  marriage  be  due  not  to  any 
question  of  kindred,  but  to  the  fact  that  Matilda 
had  a  husband  living,  and  the  delay  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  marriage  be  caused  by  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  divorce  ?— while  it  was  even  suggested 
that  the  circumstances  might  explain,  if  not  excuse, 
William's  very  rough  manner  of  wooing.  Thus 
the  matter  rested  until  the  publication  of  Free- 
man's '  Norman  Conquest,'  the  author  of  which, 
after  an  elaborate  argument,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Earl  Gerbod  and  Gundrada  were  children  of 
Matilda  by  a  former  marriage  with  Gerbod,  the 
advocate  of  St.  Bertin,  but  who  he  considered  had 
died  before  the  marriage  with  William;  and  he 
damped  the  romance  with  which  Agnes  Strickland 
and  others  have  surrounded  the  bride  of  William 
the  Conqueror  by  describing  her  as  a  "mature 
widow." 

This  verdict  seemed  final.  But  other  inquirers 
had  been  at  work,  especially  Mr.  Chester  Waters 
and  Sir  George  Duckett,  who  obtained  access  to 
the  original  charter  at  Cluny,  and  found  that  in 
this  no  mention  was  made  of  any  relationship 
between  Gundrada  and  either  the  king  or  queen, 
while  a  more  critical  examination  of  the  documents 
at  Lewis  Braised  considerable  doubts  as  to  their 
authenticity. 

The  present  state  of  the  question  is  most  ably 
stared  in  Mr.  Freeman's  article  in  the  English 
Historical  Review  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
and  which  concludes  as  follows  :— 

"  There  ia  nothing  to  show  that  Gundrada  was  the 
daughter  either  of  King  William  or  of  Queen  Matilda ; 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  show  she  was  not.  The  little 
that  we  know  of  her  comes  to  this,  that  she  was  the 
Bister  of  Gerbod,  Earl  of  Chester,  that  is,  the  daughter 
of  the  elder  Gerbod,  the  advocate,  and  that  she  had  a 
pedigree  which  in  eome  way  entitled  her  to  be  called 
'stirps  ducum.'  In  any  future  edition  of  the  'History 
of  the  Norman  Conquest '  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to 
alter  every  passage  which  implies  a  belief  in  any  part  of 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Stapleton.  I  ought  to  have  seen  the 
force  of  the  charter  of  Cluny  when  it  was  first  printed.  I 
ought  perhaps  without  Mr.  Waters's  help  to  have  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  the  documents  in  the  Lewis  Cartu- 
lary being  forgeries.  But  I  did  not  do  §o.  By  the  joint 
help  of  Mr.  Waters  and  Sir  George  Duckett,  a  piece  of 
history,  perhaps  of  no  great  importance  in  itself,  but  of 
eome  interest  if  only  on  account  of  the  controversy 
which  it  has  awakened,  has  been,  we  cannot  exactly  say 
cleared  up,  but  at  any  rate  freed  from  a  long-standing 
error." 

Apart  from  the  historic  question,  this  frank  ad- 
mission of  Prof.  Freeman,  "  I  ought  to  have  seen 
the  force  of  the  charter  of  Cluny,  but  I  did  not," 
seems  worthy  of  being  placed  on  record  in  the 
columns  of '  N.  &  0-'-  but  its  space  will  not  permit 
of  more  than  a  br;ef  glance  at  a  subject  of  still 


wider  interest  which  is  involved,  that  of  monkish 
'orgeries.  Dr.  Jessopp  states  that  the  intense 
esprit  de  corps  of  a  convent  of  monks  went  beyond 
anything  we  can  conceive,  and  led  to  the  forgeries 
of  charter?,  bulls,  and  instruments  of  all  kinds  for 
the  glorification  of  the  monastery.  Although  it  is 
feared  this  cannot  be  denied,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  a  remark  of  a  learned  writer,  "  that  a  marked 
distinction  was  made  in  the  scriptorium  between 
forging  in  support  of  traditional  truth  and  forging 
falsehoods  ";  and  this  is  illustrated  by  a  statement 
in  Palgrave's  '  History  of  Normandy/  that  the  duty 
of  the  scribe  was  not  supposed  to  be  confined  to 
the  copying  of  documents,  but  he  was  expected  to 
supplement  them  from  his  own  knowledge  and 
from  other  trustworthy  sources  of  information.  Pal- 
grave's  description  of  the  compilation  of  a  monastic 
chronicle  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here,  but  tends 
to  the  belief  that  a  sense  of  the  vacancy  which 
would  be  left  in  the  mind  of  a  future  reader  after 
the  traditionary  knowledge  which  was  then  float- 
ing in  the  air,  and  served  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the 
written  account,  should  have  evaporated,  sometimes 
caused  the  monk  to  add  details  to  the  document 
he  was  transcribing  without  the  least  intention  of 
misleading  the  reader. 

After  making  every  allowance,  we  are,  however, 
bound  to  admit  "  the  ethics  of  the  scriptorium  to 
be  inscrutable,"  and  a  considerable  substratum  of 
truth  to  exist  in  Dr.  Jessopp's  accusation  ;  but  the 
subject  is  most  instructive,  not  only  in  relation  to 
the  evidence  on  which  genealogical  inferences 
should  be  based,  but  as  throwing  light  upon  the 
inner  character  of  the  monks  and  of  the  institution- 
of  which  they  formed  part. 

GEO.  KUTTER  FLETCHER,  F.S.A. 

13,  Clifford's  Inn. 

Henry  III.,  emperor,  whose  daughter  married 
King  Salomon  of  Hungary,  could  hardly  have  had 
a  daughter,  much  less  a  granddaughter,  old  enough 
to  have  married  Eadweard  the  outlaw.  Henry  was 
born  1017,  and  only  married  his  first  wife  in  1036. 
Eadweard  must  have  been  at  most  a  year  older 
than  Henry  III.  He  was  doubtless  a  baby  when 
Canute  sent  him  to  Denmark,  whence  he  was 
handed  on  to  Hungary.  His  father,  Eadmund 
Ironside,  only  married  in  1015,  and  Eadweard  was 
the  second  son.  Moreover,  it  would  have  involved 
a  rather  curious  question  of  consanguinity  in  the 
marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England 
with  Henry  V.  of  Germany.  Matilda  (daughter  of 
Maud  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Eadweard  and  Agatha)  would  have  been  great- 
grand-daughter  to  her  husband's  aunt.  Would  the 
Church  have  allowed  it  ? 

Agatha  might  have  been  a  daughter  of  Henry  IF., 
the  emperor  who  died  in  1014.     I  did  not  know 
that  he  had  children,  but  I  have  no  authority  tc 
show  he  had  not.     Henry  II.  was  the  last  of  tl 
family  of  Henry  the  Fowler.      Henry  III.   *aB 
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from  the  Dukes  of  Franconia.  They  may  have 
been  related  or  not  ;  I  know  not.  A  sister  of 
Henry  IT.,  Gilla,  married  and  converted  St. 
Stephen,  King  of  Hungary,  who  died  1058.  A 
daughter  of  Henry  III.  married  Salomon,  King  of 
Hungary,  who  died  about  1100.  So  Agatha  might, 
from  date,  have  been  related  to  either  Henry  II.  or 
Henry  III.,  and  a  cousin  of  the  Hungarian  king. 
If  she  was  niece  of  St.  Stephen's  wife  she  was 
niece  of  Henry  II.  Henry  II.  had  an  uncle 
Bruno,  the  great  archbishop.  He  might  have  had 
a  brother  Bruno  ;  but  is  there  any  evidence  of  it  ? 
Henry  III.  had  brothers,  but  they  must  have  been 
younger  than  he  was  himself. 

To  torn  to  another  point.  Was  Gundrada  de 
Warenne  daughter  of  Queen  Matilda  ?  That  she 
was  not  daughter  of  William  the  Conquerer  is,  I 
suppose,  admitted  fully.  But  that  she  was 
daughter  of  Queen  Matilda  seems  to  rest  only  on 
a  charter  by  no  means  beyond  doubt,  only  extant 
in  a  transcript  of  1444,  and  not  free  from  suspicion 
in  its  origin,  as  a  substitution  for  an  original  con- 
fessedly lost.  It  is  the  so-called  second  Carta 
Fundationis  of  Lewes. 

That    Gundrada    was   sister   of    Gherbod    the 

1  Fleming  is  expressly  stated  by  Orderic  Vitalis,  and 

;  that  Gherbod  and  his  sister  were  children  of  Ger- 

!  bod  the  advocate  of  St.  Berlins  seems  very  pro- 
bable, and  that  the  elder  Gerbod  was  first  husband 

I  of  Queen  Matilda  seems  not  improbable  ;  but  it 

does  not  follow  that  Gundrada  was  her  daughter. 

Gerbod  might  have  had  another  and  earlier  wife  if 

she  was  earlier. 

An  argument  by  Mr.    Chester  Waters  in  the 

|  Archaeological  Journal,  1884,  seems  to  throw  very 
considerable  doubt  on  the  slenderly  supported 
theory.  His  argument  is  shortly  this.  When  a 
marriage  was  proposed  between  Will  de  Warenne 
the  second  and  a  daughter  of  Henry  I,  Anselm 
wrote  a  strong  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  king, 
inasmuch,  he  says,  as  that  "ipse  et  film  vestra  ex 

;  una  parte  sint  cognati  in  qnarta  generatione  et  ex 
akera  in  sexta."  The  great-grandmother  of  the 

I  bridegroom  elect  was  the  sister  of  the  mother  of 
the  great-great-grandmother  of  the  proposed  bride. 
If  the  bridegroom's  mother  had  been  the  daughter 
of  the  grandmother  of  the  bride — that  i>,  her  own 
aunt — it  seems  clear  Anselm  must  have  known  it 
and  would  not  have  passed  over  a  relationship 

i  which  would  have  made  his  case  so  vastly  stronger. 

THOMAS  WILLIAMS. 
Aston  Clinton. 

The  difficulty  of  killing  an  historical  fiction 
is  proverbial.  The  story  that  Gundrada,  wife 
of  William  de  Warenne,  the  Domesday  Lord 
'of  Lewes,  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
in  King  William's  grant  of  a  manor  to  Lewes 
Priory  the  words  "filiie  mese"  have  been  inter- 
polated  by  a  modern  hand  above  the  name  of  Gun- 


dred,  and  this  for  a  long  time  convinced  the 
mnjority  of  genealogists,  but  is  now  all  but  univer- 
sally discredited.  In  1846  a  new  theory  was 
started — namely,  that  Gundred  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Conqueror's  wife  by  a  person  named  Gher- 
bod, and  though  the  arguments  in  its  support  were 
apparently  demolished  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Blaauw  ia 
Archceologia  (xxxii.  108),  they  were  subsequently 
adopted  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  great  historical 
work.  Their  complete  annihilation,  however,  was 
accomplished  by  Mr.  E.  Chester  Waters  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  (xli.  300), 
and  it  is  really  surprising  to  find  persons  still 
speaking  of  a  matter  as  "  quite  certain "  and 
"clearly  shown,"  when  the  only  evidence  in  its 
favour  is  a  fifteenth  century  transcript  of  a  sup- 
posititious charter  of  the  eleventh  century. 

J.  LATIMER. 
Bristol. 

I  have  seen  a  pedigree,  verified  by  the  late 
Ulster,  in  which  Agatha,  mother  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
is  described  as  "daughter  of  Jaroslaf  I.,  called 
Ladislas,  or  George,  Duke  of  Russia."  What 
authority  may  there  be  for  this  supposition  ? 
Jaroslaf  is  said  to  have  given  his  daughter  Anna  in 
marriage  to  Henry  I.  of  France. 

I  desire  to  thank  some  correspondents  for  kindly 
communicating  valuable  information  on  the  subject 
of  my  queries  to  me  directly. 

CHARLES  S.  KINO,  Bart. 

Corrard,  Liebellaw. 


ILLEGITIMATE  STUARTS  (8th  S.  iv.  346).— Oo 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  the  retired  church 
of  Navestock,  in  Essex,  is  a  mural  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Henrietta  Baroness  Waldegrave  > 
daughter  of  James  II.  by  Arabella  Churchill,  and 
underneath  are  the  arms,  Waldegrave,  Arg.  and 
gules,  impaling  the  royal  arms  of  England,  ensigned 
by  a  baton  sinister,  the  mark  of  bastardy.  On 
a  reference  to  Burke's  '  Peerage/  under  "  Walde- 
grave,"  it  is  stated  that  Henry,  first  Baron  Walde- 
grave, married  Henrietta,  natural  daughter  of 
King  James  II.  by  Mrs.  Arabella  Churchill, 
sister  of  John,  Duke  of  Marl  borough,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  and  a  daughter  Arabella,  who 
took  the  veil.  His  lordship  withdrew  into  France 
at  the  Revolution,  and,  dying  at  Paris  in  168&, 
was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son. 

It  may  be  that  Arabella  Waldegrave  is  the  lady 
of  whom  your  correspondent  is  speaking  on  p.  346 
as  dying  in  1704,  as  she  would  be  a  niece  of  John, 
Duke  of  Marl  borough.  On  a  reference  to  "  Marl- 
borough,"  in  the  same  work,  I  find  it  stated  that: — 

"Arabella  Churchill  had  three  children  by  James  II. » 
James  FitsJames,  Duke  of  Berwick  [killed  at  the  siege 
of  Philipsburgh  in  1734],  Henry  FitzJames,  created  by 
bis  father  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  Henrietta,  married 
to  Lord  Waldegrave.  She  afterwards  remarried  Col. 
Charles  Godfrey,  and  died  in  1714,  leaving  by  him  two 
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daughters,  Charlotte  Godfrey,  married  to  Lord  Falmouth, 
and  Elizabeth  Godfrey,  married  to  Edmund  Duncb,  Esq." 
Macaulay,  in  his  '  History  of  England,'  speaks 
of  Arabella  Churchill,  the  mistress  of  James  II., 
in  disparaging  terms.  "  He  had  soon,  to  the  great 
diversion  of  the  whole  Court,  been  drawn  away  from 
his  plain  Consort  to  a  plainer  mistress  Arabella 
Churchill."  She  in  her  turn  was  superseded  by 
one  still  plainer,  Catherine Sedley.  On  the  authority 
of  the  same  historian,  "  her  form  was  lean,  her 
countenance  haggard.  Charles,  though  he  liked 
her  conversation,  laughed  at  her  ugliness,  and  said 
that  the  priests  must  have  recommended  her  to  his 
brother  by  way  of  penance  "  (chap.  vi.).  She  was 
created  Countess  of  Dorchester,  and  perhaps  there 
might  be  some  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
her  personal  attractions,  for  Dr.  Johnson  observes, 
in  his  '  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  ':— 
E'en  Vane  could  tell  what  ills  from  beauty  spring, 
And  Sedley  cursed  the  form  that  pleased  a  king. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

MR.  ALQBR  will  find  much  information  about 
these  two  ladies  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  ii.,  iii.,  and 
5to  S.  iv.,  v.,  passim. 

G.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 
Longford,  Coventry. 

GOLF  (8th  S.  iv.  87,  178,  272,  297,  338,  378, 
415). — I  am  an  Englishman,  and  was  educated  in 
England,  but  for  the  last  thirty-three  years— more 
than  half  of  my  life— I  have  resided  in  Scotland. 
The  general  drift  of  the  replies  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  English  ear,  even  after  long 
acquaintance  with  Scottish  pronunciation,  retains 
an  appreciation  of  the  sound  of  I  in  other  words 
than  golf.  To  me  the  word  golf,  as  I  hear 
gentlemen  pronounce  it,  suggests  a  "  suspicion  "  of 
the  I;  not  so  strong,  indeed,  as  in  gulp,  but  much 
stronger  than  in  calf  or  half.  Golf  pronounced 
goaf  (as  loaf)  or  gowf  (as  how/)  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed; but  the  impression  made  on  my  ear  by 
the  word  when  uttered  by  educated  and  refined 
Scotsmen  is  certainly  not  goff,  which  an  English- 
man would  pronounce  as  in  cough  or  scoff.  I  find 
the  pronunciation  is  given  golf  by  Chambers, 
Nuttall,  Ogilvie,  and  others.  Scotsmen  need 
not  suppose  that  all  Englishmen  exaggerate  the  I 
sound  in  this  word,  though  some  provincials  may 
do  so  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  that  all 
of  those  who  have  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  sounded 
I  in  the  word  recognize  that  the  power  of  the  sound 
has  a  distinct  influence  on  an  English  ear.  A 
learned  and  thoroughly  Scottish  friend,  while 
lately  assuring  me  that  the  I  was  not  sounded, 
when  he  gave  me  the  "  correct  pronunciation," 
forget  to  leave  it  out;  or,  at  least,  his  Scottish 
tongue  may  not  have  uttered  a  Scottish  I,  but  my 
English  ears  heard  an  English  I.  If  Scotsmen 
succeed  (in  print)  in  persuading  Englishmen  that 
the  I  in  the  word  may  as  well  not  be  there  at  all, 


they  must  not  grumble  if  they  find  it  pronounced 
quite  unlike  anything  they  have  been  used  to. 

A.  W.  CORNELIUS  HALLEN. 
Alloa. 

May  I  crave  space  for  a  word  or  two  in  reply  to 
my  critics,  and  I  have  done  ?  The  discussion  over 
this  word  has  very  clearly  proved  the  truth  of  my 
assertion  (ante,  p.  338)  that  its  pronunciation  ia 
unsettled,  and  that,  even  north  of  the  Tweed,  I 
there  is  by  no  means  complete  uniformity.  In 
England,  among  educated  men — non-players  would  i 
naturally  form  the  vast  majority — the  sound  of 
this  word  is  most  certainly  golf,  in  "  all  its  phonetic 
nakedness,"  as  MR.  INGLEBY  puts  it.  With  all 
due  respect  to  your  Scotch  reader?,  I  see  no  reason 
why  Englishmen  should  give  way  in  the  case  of  a 
word  which  is  now  as  common  to  the  south  of  the 
Border  as  to  the  north.  MR.  J.  P.  OWEN'S  note 
is  far  too  discursive  to  admit  of  reply  within 
reasonable  space.  After  a  pretty  careful  study  of 
phonetics,  I  must  say  that  I  fail  to  see  why 
"variety"  is  preferable  to  "uniformity"  in  the 
matter  of  the  sound  of  English  words. 

The  discussion  has  led  us  wide  of  the  question 
originally  asked  by  PROF.  ATTWELL  at  p.  87.  I 
should  much  like  to  see  an  answer  to  it  by  some 
of  your  American  correspondents. 

CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL  may  well  be  surprised 
at  MR.  HALLEN'S  extraordinary  statement.  No 
educated  golfer  in  Scotland  ever  pronounces  the 
word  except  as  goff.  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
volume  entitled  *  Carminum  Eariorum  Macaroni- 
corum  Delectus  in  usum  Ludorum  Apollinarium,' 
published  as  a  second  edition  in  Edinburgh  in 
1813.  In  the  preface  the  Ludi  Apollinares  are 
described  as  "  Goffiog,  Bowling,  Swimming."  On 
p.  138  there  is  a  'Song  in  Praise  of  Gowfing,' 
composed  for  the  Blackheath  Club,  of  which  MR. 
WARD'S  "  old  Scotch  gentleman  "  was  probably  at 
the  time  a  member.  If  time  has  justified  the 
author's  prediction,  it  has  surely  also  amply  justi- 
fied his  orthoepy.  Here  is  the  first  verse  of  the 
song  : — 

Of  rural  diversions,  too  long  has  the  chace 
All  the  honours  usurp'd,  and  assum'd  the  chief  place ; 
But  Truth  bids  the  Muse  henceforward  proclaim, 
That  Gowf,  first  of  sporte,  shall  stand  foremost  in  fame. 

I  have  played  the  game  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  often  with  "educated  persons,"  and 
have  invariably  found  that  the  man  who  "  foozles  " 
the  word  by  obtruding  the  I  likewise  "foozles" 
the  game,  and  makes  even  the  most  patient  partner 
wish  he  would  go  off.  G.  S.  M. 

I  would,  with  more  than  thirty-five  years'  expe- 
rience, make  the  assertion  that  no  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  game  pronounces  it  otherwise  than 
goff,  with  the  exception  of  caddies  and  nine-tenths 
of  the  professionals,  who  pronounce  the  word  govf  ! 
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(bard).  I  have  heard  old  Tom  Morris,  the  prince  I  he"sitait  &  mettre  h  la  voile.  Alors,  s'e"lancint  sur 
of  professionals,  then  at  Prestwich,  pronounce  it  son  navire,  Pomp£e  ordonna  qu'on  levat  1'ancre,  ea 
gouf  many  a  time.  G.  A.  R.  |  s^criant :  "  II  faut  partir,  mais  il  n'est  pas  ne"ces- 

saire  de  vivre.     H\tiv  ai/ay/ca^,  fiv  OVK  ai/ay- 
"  ('  Plutarchi  scripta  moralia,  grace  et  latine,' 


No  real  player  of  the  game  doubts  that  its  name 
is  pronounced  go/.  The  word  is  so  spelt  in  Sir 
Simonds  D'Ewes's  *  Autobiography,'  under  the 
year  1612.  When  recording  the  death  of  Prince 
Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  on  Nov.  6,  1611,  D'Ewes 
says  of  him  : — 

"  He  was  a  prince  rather  addicted  to  martial  studies 
and  exercises,  than  to  goff,  tennis,  or  other  boys'  play. 
-I.  48  (1845). 


Parisiis,  Didot,  1868,  torn.  i.  p.  248). 

PAUL  MASSON. 

KINO  CHARLES  AND  THE  1642  PRATER  BOOK 
(8th  S.  iv.  428).— If  1642  be  not  a  misprint  for 
1662,  the  copies  seen  by  MR.  WHEELER  and  Mr. 
Melville  (very  possibly  one  and  the  same)  must  be 
made-up  copies,  with  the  calendar  of  1662  or  later 


The  definition  of  the  game  by  Halliwell,  who  edits  inserted.  There  is  no  other  possible  way  of  explain- 
the  work,  will  match  some  of  his  other  amusing  1D8  the  fact  8tated-  This  might  be  easily  detected 
ones.  Goff  is  "  a  game  played  with  a  ball."  I  bv  collation  with  other  later  copjes. 


F.  J.  F. 
Extracts  from  Scots  Acts  of  Parliament  :— 

"  That  na  man  play  at  the  Fute  Ball  under  the  paine 
of  Fiftie  schillings."— King  James  I.,  May  1424. 

"  That  the  Fute-Ball  and  Golfe  be  utterly  cryed  down 
and  not  to  be  used."— King  James  II.,  March,  1457. 

"  That  the  Fute  Ball  and  Golfe  be  abused  in  time 
coming."— King  James  III.,  May,  1474. 

"  That  in  na  place  of  the  Realme  there  be  used  Fute 
Ball,  Golfe  or  either  sik  unprofitable  sportes."— King 
James  IV.,  May,  1491. 

W.  MURRAY. 

Girvan. 


Longfiird,  Coventry. 


C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 


Is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  is  anything 
else  than  a  blunder  by  the  printer.  Errors  of 
dates  are  not  uncommon  in  old  title-pages. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

SIR  FRANCIS  PAGE  (1661-1741),  JUSTICE  OF 
THE  KINO'S  BENCH  (8th  S.  iv.  68,  275).— Perhaps 
it  may  be  worth  observing  that  Bloxham,  the 
birthplace  of  this  judge,  is  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Steeple  Aston— in  which  church  he  is 
buried— a  benefice  in  the  gift  of  Brasenose  College, 


Some  of  the  correspondents  who  have  written    Oxford,  and  situated  close  to  the  Banbury  Road. 
I  on  this  subject  might  peruse  with  advantage  the    Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  Hogarth  has  de- 
volume  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  golf   picted  this  "  hanging  judge  "  in  one  or  two  of  his 
I  in  the  "  Badminton  Library"  series.  Much  curious  '  f*mnna  «««n*.ina« 


•  information  is  therein  contained  relating  to  the 
!  history,  etymology,  and  literature  of  the  game. 

GUALTERULUS. 

"  JE  N'EN  vois  PAS  LA  NE"CESSITE"" (8tft  S.  ii.  347, 
455).— La  boutade  a  e'galement  e"te"  attribute  au 
Regent,  en  re"ponse  aux  traitants  accuses  de  con- 
cussion. 


famous  paintings. 

I  can  remember  a  very  old  correspondent  of 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  whose  reading  took  a  peculiar  turn, 
and  who  was  well  versed  in  local  antiquities,  the 
late  William  Wing,  showing  me  the  monument 
of  Judge  Page  in  Steeple  Aston  Church.  It  was 
on  the  north  side  of  the  altar;  and  he  told  me  that 
when  the  church  was  undergoing  restoration  he 


Au  fond,  ce  n'est  que  la  rendition  d'un  had  enfcered  the  vault  and  seen  his  leaden  coffin, 

lot  de  Tertulhen  quon  trouvera  dans  son  « Liber  Tne  toea  of  fche  judge'8  shoes  in  his  effigy  had 

idololatria,  ch  v.  (et  non  chap  xiv.  comme  on  been  Cut  square,  and  my  cicerone  imagined  that 

Beditquelquefois)     Aux  yeux  de  1'illustre  docteur  the  points   had   been   broken  off  bvlome  one; 


fabriquer  des  idoles  e"tait  chose  aussi  criminelle 
jque  de  les  adorer.  Imaginant  done  qu'un  statuaire 
llui  objecte  cette  raison  spe"cieuse  que  son  metier 
test  d'en  faire  et  qu'il  n'a  point  d'autres  moyens 
^'existence,  il  lui  repond  :  "  Eh  quoi !  mon  ami, 
|sst-il  ne"cessaire  que  tu  vives  ?"  "  Plane  impensius 
trespondebinius  ad  excusationes  hujusmodi  artificum 
|}up3  nunquam  in  domum  Dei  admitti  oportet,  si 
l^uis  earn  disci plinam  norit.  Jam  ilia  objici  solita 
pox :  Non  habeo  aliquid  quo  vivam.  Districtius 
'repercuti  potest,  Vivere  ergo  habes  ?  " 

On  peut  aussi  en  rapprocher,  mais  pour  la  forme 
jieulenient,  ce  mot  de  Pompe"e  qui  nous  a  e"te"  con- 
f'erve  par  Plutarque  ('Rej?um  et  imperatorum 
pophthegmata,'  Pompeius,  12).  Dans  une  grande 
'ccasion  Pompde  demandait  a  s'embarquer  au 
nlieu  d'un  orage  affreux,  tandis  que  son  pilote 


but  I  informed  him  that  such  was  the  usual 
fashion  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  hence  the 
term  "  Squaretoes "  as  applied  to  fathers  and 
guardians  in  those  days.  In  '  Humphry  Clinker  ' 
Jeremy  Melford  speaks  of  his  uncle,  honest  Mat- 
thew Bramble,  as  "  Squaretoes." 

JOHS   PlCKFORD,    M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbrtdge. 

REV.  JOHN  LEWIS  (8th  S.  iv.  388).— The  follow- 
ing entry  in  the  Catalogue  of  Additional  MSS., 
British  Museum,  may  assist  ENOWLER.  No.  28,65 1. 
"  Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John 
Lewi?,  Rector  of  Eastbridge,  in  Romney  Marsh," 
&c.,  "  written  in  the  year  1738,"  with  continuation 
to  near  the  time  of  his  death,  in  January,  1746/7, 
written  by  himself,  and  transcribed  from  his  MS., 
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then  in  the  possession  of  Joseph  Ames,  F.K.S., hy 
order  of  Sir  Peter  Thompson,  Knt.,  in  1752.  At 
the  end,  f.  46,  is  "A  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Lewis's 
Manuscript?,  sold  by  Mr.  Langford  of  Covent 
Garden,  December,  1749,"  paper  folio.  At  the 
sale  of  the  Phillipps  library  (Sotheby,  June  20, 
1893),  lot  405  comprised  "Lewis  Manuscript 
Collections,  a  collection  of  Books  and  Papers,  MS., 
1728,  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Lewis."  A  list 
of  these  is  given  in  the  sale  catalogue,  p.  76. 

F.  J. 
Museum  and  Public  Library,  Maidstone. 

The  useful  but  unfashionable  Chalmers  gives  a 
long  account  of  this  vir  sobriuset  bonus  prcedicator, 
— as  Archbishop  Wake  called  him — an  account 
which  Mr.  J.  K.  Smith  has  followed  very  closely. 
It  is  there  stated  that  he  "left  a  great  many 
manuscripts,  some  of  which  are  still  in  public  or 
private  libraries,"  and  a  note  refers  to  authorities 
which  eay  where  these  MSS.  are  to  be  found. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A.. 

Hastings. 

GREENSMITH,  OF  STEEPLE  GRANGE,  DERBY- 
SHIRE (8th  S.  iv.  148).— There  do  not  appear  to  be 
printed  or  MS.  pedigrees  existing  of  either  the 
Greensmiths  or  the  Partridges,  but  T.  S.  may  be 
glad  of  the  following  curious  extract  from  the 
Gent.  Mag. : — 

"  On  June  7, 1796,  died  at  Nottingham  suddenly  Mr. 
S.  Qreensmith.  The  circumstances  attending  his  dis- 
solution were  very  awful;  be  got  out  of  his  bed  early  in 
the  morning,  went  down  in  his  sbirt  to  the  door  next  tbe 
street,  and  called  out  aloud  to  tbe  neighbours  that  his 
hour  was  come,  went  upstairs  again  and  expired  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards." 

By  the  way,  is  T.  S.  aware  that  Herbert  Green- 
smith,  of  the  Priory,  co.  Derby,  Esq.,  served  the 
office  of  High  Sheriff,  1785  1 

C.    E.   GlLDERSOME-DlCEINSON. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

SIR  EDWARD  FREWEN  (8th  S.  iv.  307,  412).— 
Might  I  ask  MR.  RADCLIFFE  if  he  would  be  so 
good  as  to  communicate  to  me  (direct,  if  he 
pleases)  any  farther  information  touching  the 
Wolverstones,  of  Fulham,  or  refer  me  to  any 
source  whence  I  could  obtain  such  1  I  find,  from 
the  records  of  the  manor  in  the  possession  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  that  three  or  four 
members  of  the  Frewen  family  held  land  in  Ful 
ham  on  the  usual  tenure  of  leases  for  lives,  but 
nowhere  can  I  trace  the  Claybroke  House  pro- 
perty in  connexion  with  the  family.  Was  this 
property  actually  a  portion  of  the  Fulham  estate 
of  John  Wolverstone  ?  CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

49,  Edith  Road,  West  Kensington. 

PUBLIC  EXECUTION  OF  CRIMINALS  (8th  S.  iv.  404). 
— Tbe  note  on  this  subject  by  MR,  PEACOCK  calls 
to  my  remembrance  the  following :  On  a  bright  sum- 
mer day  in  1825  I  was  walking  with  my  father  on 


ihe  road  leading  from  Cashel — the  cathedral  city 
n  Tipperarj — towards  Clonmel,  the  assize  town, 
when  we  met  a  glittering  procession,  consisting  ot' 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  body  of  infantry  were  two  carts — flat,  with 
sides  about  six  inches  high— and  on  each  cart 
were  three  dead  men  with  white  caps  over  their 
faces.  They  had  been  hanged  that  morning,  and 
their  bodies  were  being  taken  to  the  county 
hospital  at  Cashel  for  dissection.  I  cannot  say 
what  effect  was  produced  on  the  peasants  along 
these  twelve  miles  of  road,  but  that  produced 
on  me  was  one  of  terror  never  forgotten. 

G.  L. 

HANGING  IN  CHAINS  (8th  S.  iv.  447).— In  the 
Percy  Anecdotes,'  under  the  head  of  "  Travelling," 
the  anecdote  required  by  NEMO  is  quoted  from 
"A  writer  of  a  modern  book  of  travels,"  and  is 
entitled  'Proof  of  Civilization.'  Thus  it  con- 
cludes :— 

'After  having  walked  eleven  hours  without  having 
traced  the  print  of  a  human  foot,  to  my  great  comfort 
and  delight,  I  faw  a  man  hanging  upon  a  gibbet;  ray 
pleasure  at  the  cheering  prospect  was  inexpressible,  for 
it  convinced  me  that  I  was  in  a  civilized  country." 

RICHARD  WELFORD. 

This  relates  to  a  real  incident  in  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  voyage  (circa  1577).  It  occurred  some- 
where on  the  coast  of  Patagonia :  "  Where  they 
were  much  comforted  by  finding  a  gibbet  standing, 
a  proof  that  Christian  people  had  been  there  before 
them."  The  unconscious  irony  is  fine.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  NEMO  overhauling  Swift  for  it.  It  was 
during  Drake's  stay  there  (if  I  remember  rightly) 
that  Doughty's  trial  and  execution  took  please. 
G.  T.  SHERBORN. 

Twickenham. 

JACOBITE  VERSES  (8th  S.  iv.  466).— ASTARTB  is 
mistaken  in  writing  of  the  punishment  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Fern  as  "  a  heavy  penalty  for  a  slight 
breach  of  decorum."  On  the  contrary,  the  asso- 
ciating the  reigning  monarch  (George  II.)  with 
"turnips,"  or  calling  him  a  "  turnip-hougher" 
(turnip  hoer)  was,  according  to  the  intention  and 
popular  understanding  of  the  phrase,  about  as 
great  an  insult  as  could  be  launched  at  a  gentle- 
man who,  being  a  king,  could  not,  as  the  custom 
then  was,  defend  himself  with  the  fist,  the  cane,  or 
the  pistol,  as  any  one  of  his  subjects  could,  and, 
let  us  hope,  would  have  done.  The  Jacobites 
were,  during  the  reign  of  the  first  two  Georges, 
accustomed  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover  by  speaking  of  that  elec- 
torate, a  conspicuously  pastoral  country,  as  a 
"  turnip-garden,"  and  King  George's  people  a 
turnip?,  or  hoers  of  turnips.  Thus  we  have,  in  th 
British  Museum  Satirical  Print,  No  2578,  '  The 
H— r  T— p  Man  come  again'  ('The  Hanoy* 
Turnip  Man  come  again '),  the  design  of  which 
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shows  William  Pulteney,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bath 

on    that    military  exercising    ground   called  the 

Parade,  which  is  behind  the  Horse  Guards,  am 

accompanied  by  a  cartful  of  turnips,  drawn  b] 

three  miserable  horses.     He  is  trying  to  sell  th< 

!  roots,   while  George  II.,  from  a  window  of  hi 

•j  palace,  orders  the  vendor  to  do  so  freely,  to  paj 

I  for  which  he  would  "sweep  the  Treasury  clean.' 

The  design  refers  to  the  hiring  of  Hanoverians 

(subjects  to  King  George's  continental  crown)  as 

auxiliaries  to  oppose  the  Jacobites  in  case  of  their 

attempting  to   back,   in  arms,   the  cause  of  the 

j  Stuarts.     A  considerable  number  of  these  troops 

1  had  been  retained  in  this  country  for  the  purpose 

many  years  before  the  publication  of  the  print  in 

I  1742,  and  all  the  cunning  "old  Parliamentary 

I  hands  "  of  the  period  were  bent  on  getting  rid  ol 

I  them   in  order  to  facilitate  a  repetition  of  the 

I  daring  raid  from  Scotland  in  1715.    The  "  March 

I  to  Derby "  in  1745,  so  soon  after  the  print  in 

I  question  was  published,  illustrated  the  wisdom  oi 

I  the  retention,  and  caused  the  rapid  gathering  ol 

I  troops  from  the  Continent  to  oppose  the  invaders. 

j  Hanover  was  always  thus  called  "the  turnip  gar- 

I  den,"  and  Sands,  Lord  Perceval,  was  then  a  chief 

I  minister  of  State,  hence  he  appears  leading  the 

turnip-laden  cart.     In   the  policy   thus  satirized 

I  Sir  R.  Walpole  energetically  supported  him.     The 

i  hiring  of  troops  was  debated  in  the  House  of 

ij  Commons  during  a  long  and  passionate  sitting, 

Jwhen  260  members  outvoted  the  193  who  wanted 

Hthe  Hanoverians  sent  away,  and  Pulteney  was  on 

|i  the  same  side  with  Walpole  and  Sands.     To  sell 

the  turnips   was,  of  course,  to  hire  the  troops. 

;This  will  explain  the  difficult  lines  in  the  jingling 

^verses  ASTARTE  quotes,  as  well  as  the  motive  of 

|the  chastisement  Mr.  Matthew  Fern  endured. 

F.  G.  S. 

"THE     STONE     THAT     LOVETH     IRON*:     PARA- 
CELSUS (8th  S.  iv.  221,  310).— I  should  be  glad 
$o  know  on  what   authority  C.  C.  B.  bases  his 
i>ppinion  that  Paracelsus  "was,  according  to  his 
tight,  as  honest  a  servant  of  Madam    How  and 
^Lady  Why  as  any  modern  scientist."     My  read- 
ling  represents   him  as    a  debauched,    impudent 
quack,  with  such  a  profound  belief   in  his  own 
kisdom,  unaided  by  study,  as  would  be  fatal  to 
progress  in  natural  knowledge.    He  does  not  seem 
o  have  had  any  regular  education  or  any  training 
or  the  art  of  medicine  which  he  professed.     He 
wandered  from  one  country  to  another,  gathering 
jip    what    he    called     knowledge    from    miners, 
physicians,   quacks,  conjurors,   and    old   women, 
pe  professed  to  have  discovered  the  philosopher's 
'tone,  and  the  elixir  vita,  and  by  the  latter  to  be 
ikble  to    prolong  the  life  of  man   to  the  age  of 
jtfethuselab.      He    effected    several     reforms    in 
|>barmacy,  and  on  his   return  to  Germany  per- 

Fmed  some  remarkable  cures,  mitigated,  how- 
>r,  by  some  equally  remarkable  failures.      In 


1526  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  physic  and 
surgery  in  the  University  of  Basle.  He  com- 
menced his  course  of  lectures  by  lighting  sulphur 
in  a  brazier,  and  burning  the  works  of  Galen  and 
Avicenna,  and  consigning  these  two  physicians  to 
the  lower  regions,  assuring  his  auditors  that  the 
latchets  of  bis  shoes  were  more  instructed  than 
they ;  that  all  the  universities  united  had  not  as 
much  knowledge  as  was  contained  in  his  own 
beard,  and  that  the  hairs  on  his  neck  were  better 
informed  than  all  the  writers  that  ever  existed  ;  in 
short,  that  he  alone  was  the  legitimate  monarch  of 
medicine,  whom  all  nations  were  bound  to  follow. 

But  the  new  professor  soon  made  it  evident  that 
he  was  only  a  boastful  quack.  In  less  than  a 
year  the  jargon  of  his  lectures  and  his  debauched 
life  had  driven  away  his  pupils.  He  was  often 
half  drunk  when  he  appeared  at  the  lecture  table, 
and  in  this  condition  also  he  often  dictated  to  his 
secretaries.  When  called  upon  to  visit  the  sick, 
he  drenched  himself  with  wine.  He  went  to  bed 
without  changing  his  clothes,  and  he  sometimes 
spent  the  night  with  peasants  in  pothouses,  and  in 
the  morning  might  have  been  taken  for  an  idiot. 
He  resumed  his  wandering  life  in  1527,  and  died 
in  1541  at  the  age  of  forty-eight. 

If  the  reader  desires  to  know  more  of  Para- 
celsus, he  is  referred  to  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
1  History  of  Chemistry,'  by  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  (second  ed.,  1830).  After  an 
account  of  the  writings  and  opinions  of  Paracelsus 
:he  author  remarks  that, — 

it  will  be  evident  to  the  reader  that  be  was  both  a 
fanatic  and  an  impostor,  and  that  his  theory  (if  such  a 
name  can  be  given  to  the  reveries  of  a  drunkard)  con- 
elated  in  uniting  medicine  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Cabala." 

As  a  short  specimen  of  his  art,  the  following  may 
>e  quoted  : — 

'•The  polygonum  ptrsiearia  is  an  infallible  specific 
gainst  all  the  effects  of  magic.  The  method  of  using  it 
s  co  apply  it  to  the  suffering  part,  and  then  to  bury  it  in 
he  earth.  It  draws  out  the  malignant  spirits  like  a 
magnet,  and  it  is  buried  to  prevent  these  malignant 
pirits  from  making  their  escape." 

Paracelsus  had  a  good  many  names,  one  of 
which  was  "  Bombast." 

C.  TOMLINSON,  F.R.S. 
Highgate,  N. 

GOLDSMITH'S  TONT  LUMPKIN  (8th  S.  iv.  388).— 
A  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Antony  Lump- 
tin,  Esq.,  was  to  be  seen  affixed  to  the  wall  of  the 
orth  aisle  of  Leverington  Church,  near  Wisbecb, 
rhen  I  visited  it    some  thirty  years  ago.     It  ia 
>robably  there  still,  unless  the  foolish  and  repre- 
lensible  mania  for  removing  memorials  which  do 
ot  accord  with  the  taste  of  the  church  restorer  of 
he  day,  from   the   ravages  of  which    few  parts 
f  England  have  escaped,  has  invaded  the  Isle 
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of  Ely.  Your  correspondent  must  pardon  me  for 
reminding  him  that  Tony  Lumpkin  belongs  to 
Goldsmith's  *  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  not  to  his 
*  Good  -  Natured  Man.'  The  former  play  was 
written  in  1771  and  first  performed  in  ]  773,  the 
appearance  of  'The  Good-Natured  Man'  having 
preceded  it  by  five  years.  EDMUND  VENABLES. 

MR.  SANDERS  writes  '  The  Good-Natured  Man ' 
in  mistake  for  *  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  giving, 
however,  the  date  of  the  latter  play.  •'  Lumpkin  " 
is  a  pretty  obvious  coinage  for  such  a  lout  as 
Master  Tony.  "  Lumbkin,"  as  a  surname,  occurs 
in  Mr.  Bowditch's  book  ('  Suffalk  Surnames  '). 

C.  C.  B. 

For  some  account  of  the  Lumpkin  family  of 
Leverington  and  the  local  tradition  of  Goldsmith's 
connexion  with  the  place,  see  Fenland  Notes  and 
Queries,  ii.  169,  188.  W.  D.  SWEETING. 

Maxey,  Market  Deeping. 

Here  follow  copies  of  entries  in  the  register  of 
Kirkby-on-Bain,  in  this  county.  "  Tumby- Wood- 
side  "  is  in  the  parish  of  Kirkby-on-Bain. 

"  John  Lumpkin  the  sonn  of  Antony  Lumpkin  and 
Mary  ^  his  wife  was  baptized  the  26  day  of  February, 

"  Antony  Lumkiniz  the  son  of  Antony  Lumking  and 
Mary  his  wife  of  Tumbie  Woodside  was  baptized  the 
14'b  of  October  1638." 

"  Mary  the  daughter  of  Antony  Lumpkin  and  Mary 
his  wife  of  Tumby  Woodside  was  baptised  Peb  13th  1639." 

"  Bridget  daughter  of  Antony  Lumpkin  and  Mary  his 
wife  of  Tumby  Woodside  baptized  Dec  26th  1646." 

"  An  [szc]  daughter  of  John  Lumpkin  and  of  Dorothy 
his  wife  was  baptized  November  18th  1658." 

"  Anthony  the  son  of  Anthony  Lumkin  and  Mary  his 
wife  baptized  November  11th  1662  " 

Three  generations  of  "  Tony  Lumpkins " ! 
They  could  only  have  been  small  farmers  or  cot- 
tagers. No  "gentleman"  could  live  by  Tumby 
Woodside.  It  is  well  known  to  me.  R.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

'^GINGHAM  "  (8**  S.  iv.  386).— This  word  may  be 
derived  from  Guingamp,  in  Brittany,  but  it  seems 
desirable  that  evidence  should  first  be  given  as  to 
when  the  word  first  makes  its  appearance  in  Eng- 
lish, and  also  as  to  the  earliest  date  when  the 
material  so  called  was  manufactured  at  Guingamp. 
'  The  Drapers'  Dictionary  '  states  that  "  the  name 
was  introduced  with  the  cloth  from  India,  and  the 
manufacture  was  first  started  in  Glasgow,  the  seat 
of  the  gingham  trade,  in  1786.  Carlisle  was  also 
at  one  time  noted  for  its  ginghams.'7  This  seems 
a  categorical  statement,  the  truth  of  which,  how- 
ever, I  can  neither  corroborate  nor  refute. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

"  Giagham  "  or  "gyngham,"  we  learn,  is  the  old 
English  spelling  of  the  town  of  Guingamp,  in 
Brittany.  How  things  go  round  and  round  !  My 
old  "gingham"  (umbrella)  is,  in  derision,  on 


account  of  its  ungainly  proportions,  dubbed  "a 
gamp,"  of  course  in  compliment  to  Mistress  G.  of 
that  ilk.  Did  Dickens,  I  wonder,  evolve  or  ex- 
tract the  name  of  that  famous  lady  from  the  ori- 
ginal Guingramp,  and  give  her  a  "  gingham  proper 
vert"  (blazon  doubtful)  on  her  escutcheon,  as  in 
duty  bound  1  R.  W.  HACKWOOD. 

THE  KAINBOW  (8th  S.  iv.  409).— Cornelius  a 
Lapide,  on  Genesis  ix.  13,  states  the  earlier  writer 
from  whom  Ralph  Higden  took  his  statement 
respecting  the  rainbow.  But  he  gives  no  en- 
couragement for  further  research.  He  observes  : 

"  Nota  Quarto,  Auctor  '  Historiae  Scholasticse  '  in  libr. 
Gen.  cap.  xxxy. :  '  Tradunt,'  inquit,  '  Sancti,  quod  I 
quadraginta  annis  ante  diem  judicii,  non  videbitur  arcus 
ccelestie ' •  quia  scilicet  tune  summa  erit  siccitas,  qua 
inundus  prasparabitur  ad  conflagrationem,  quae  fiet  sub 
diem  judicii.  Sed  hac  traditio  frivola  et  falsa  est, 
falsoque  attribuitur  sanctis  Patribus.  Si  enim  tanta 
tune  foret  siccitas,  nominee,  animalia  et  plantae  ex  ea 
interirent,  cujus  contrarium  nos  docet  Christus.  Mat- 
thai  xxiv.  38." 

The  author  of  the  'Historia  Scholastica'  was 
Petrus  Comestor,  who  died  in  A.D.  1198 — that  is,  169 
years  before  the  chronicler.  Jeremy  Taylor  also 
refers  to  this  in  vol.  viii.  p.  150,  as  from  Comestor, 
where,  too,  the  exact  reference  is  to  '  Historia  Libri 
Genesis,'  cap.  xxxv.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

Bartholomew  Anglicus  quotes  this  story  : — 

"  As  Beda  eaitb,  and  the  Master  of  Histories,  40  years 

to  fore  the  doom  the  rainbow  shall  not  be  seen,  and  that 

shall  be  token  of  drying,  and  of  default  of  elements."— 

'  De  Prop.  Rerum,'  xi.  5. 

I  give  the  extract  in  '  Mediaeval  Lore. ' 

ROBERT  STEELE. 
Modern  School,  Bedford. 

LUNCH  :  LUNCHEON  (8tb  S.  iv,  464).  —  Myl 
experience  with  regard  to  these  words  is  similar  to 
that  of  COM.  EBOR.  "Lunch  "  is,  I  understand,  the 
older  form  ;  it  has  the  first  place  in  some  of  the 
older  dictionaries  ;  and  among  "  the  masses"  it  is 
almost  universally  used.  Its  original  meaning  is 
"  a  lump  ";  and  it  is  curious  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  (in  South  Notts,  for  instance),  clunch 
and  cluncheon  (most  frequently  the  latter)  are  still 
used  in  this  sense.  "  A  huge  cluncheon  of  bread" 
is  an  expression  I  have  frequently  heard.  This  is 
not  noted  in  Halliwell.  C.  C.  B. 

I  do  not  know  which  of  these  is  now  the 
"  genteel"  word  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  question 
hardly  worth  discussing,  the  one  being  just  as  bad 
as  the  other  ;  or  perhaps,  if  we  must  have  one,  the 
preference  may  be  given  to  the  latter,  as  being  j 
nearer  to  the  orginal  nuncheon,  of  which  it  i 
evidently  a  mere  corruption.  Various  theories  j 
about  the  origin  of  nuncheon  have  been  propounded, 
but  the  only  rational  one,  I  think,  is  that  offered 
by  PROF.  SKE AT  ('  N.  &  Q. ,'  5th  S.  iv.  367).  As  f 
"  lunch/'  it  is  obviously  an  abbreviation  ofluncheon. 

1 
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Query,  When  did  the  change  of  the  initial  conso 
nant  first  appear  ?  Butler,  who  died  in  1680,  is  the 
latest  authority  I  can  call  to  mind  for  nuncheon : 

When  laying  by  their  swords  and  truncheon*, 
They  took  their  breakfasts  or  their  nunc/ieons. 

'Hudibras,'!.  i.  345-6. 
FR.    NoRGATE. 

JOSEPH  NIGHTINGALE  (8th  S.  iv.  388,  433).— 

A  brief  memoir  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Nightingale, 

"  a  native  of  Chawbert  in  Lancashire,  and  formerly 

!  a  Wesleyan  Minister  in  the  town  of  Macclesfield,' 

is  preserved  in   Gent.    Mag.,    December,    1824, 

vol.  xciv.  pt.  ii.  p.   563.     Mr.  Nightingale,  who 

appears  latterly  to  have  seceded  from  the  Wesleyan 

Society  to  become  a  Unitarian,  died  on  Aug.  9 

1824,  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  and  was  interred  ir 

!  Bunhill  Fields  Burial-ground. 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 
17,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 


HOLT  =  HILL  (8"»  S.  iv.  348,  392).— PROF. 
SKEAT  suggests  that  the  use  of  holt  as  meaning 
"  hill "  may  have  arisen  from  popular  etymology. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  this  usage  is 
probably  due  to  the  circumstance  that  small  planta- 
I  tions  of  trees  are  frequently  placed  on  pieces  of 
rifling  ground,  which,  though  hardly  entitled  to  the 
name  of  hills,  yet  stand  out  distinct  from  the  sur- 
rounding land  ?  This  being  granted,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  plantation  and  hill— if  we  may  so  call 
it — might  come  to  be  identified,  and  bear  the  com- 
mon name  of  holt.  In  Miss  Baker's  '  Glossary  of 
(Northamptonshire  Words  and  Phrases'  there  is 
,given,  s.  "  holt,"  as  a  second  meaning,  "  a  small 
Iwooded  hill ;  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
^situation  of  Holt,  the  seat  of  the  Nevilles  in  Lei- 
bestershire,  and  of  two  noted  fox-covers  in  the 
pame  county,  Walton-Holt  and  Shankton-Holt; 
ind  in  this  county  we  have  Bedford  -  Holt." 
iBrockett,  in  his  '  Glossary  of  North  -  Country 
Words,'  explains  holt  as  "  a  peaked  hill  covered 
vith  wood.  Sax.  holt,  lucus." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 
In  South  Lincolnshire,  or,  to  be  more  exact, 
pear  the  foot  of  Harrowby  Hill,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Grantham,  there  is  a  small  wooded  penin- 
jola  called  "  Cherry  Holt,"  despite  the  fact  that 
to  trees  of  such  nature  are  to  be  found  within 
|hat  moat  or  ditch  protected  plot  of  Around.  Its 
laison  d'etre  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  It  has 
•een  suggested  that  it  was  sometime  used  as  a  fold 
pr  stock  ;  and  some  one  has  indulged  in  the  sup- 
Jition  that  the  name  Cherry  Holt  may  have  had 
be  original  meaning  of  Shire  Holt,  and  have  been 
he  spot  where  the  County  Council  of  a  former 
ge  assembled.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

PROF.  SKEAT  says,  at  the  latter  reference,  that 
the  interpretation  of  holt  as  '  hill '  is  probably 
lodern."  It  is  over  a  hundred  years  old,  as 


appears   by   the   glossary  to   Percy's   '  Reliqnes.' 
When  we  meet  with  "holtes  hore  "  in  the  'Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Rose '  (Aldine  ed.  6998),  we  have  the 
original  French  bocages  to  guide  us  to  the  meaning, 
if  we  knew  no  more  about  it.     But  Percy  met  with 
the  following  lines  in  '  Robin  and  Makyne  ' : — 
Makyne  went  hameward  blyth  enough 
Outowre  the  holds  hair. 

Bocages  are  not  meant  here  any  more  than  in  the 
'  Heir  of  Linne,'  part  ii. : — 

Away  then  lived  the  heire  of  Linne 

Oer  hill  and  holt,  and  moore  and  fenne. 

One  does  not  hasten  over  a  wood.     For  Percy, 
therefore,  holtis  hair  are  "  hoar  hills." 

The  interpretation  hill  does  not  seem  to  me,  as 
it  does  to  PROF.  SKEAT,  to  have  arisen  from 
popular  etymology.  Hills  are  often  covered  with 
trees  more  or  less.  PROF.  SKEAT  says  "  yon  can- 
not burn  hills."  True,  but  you  may  burn  what  is 
on  them  ;  and  I  see  that  he  himself,  in  the  third 
series  of  his  *  Specimens,'  thus  explains  "holtes 
hore,"  occurring  in  Malory's  '  Morte  Dartbur ' 
(lib.  xxi.  cap.  v.) :  "holies,  wooded  hills";  "hore, 
hoary."  If  wooded  hills  were  called  holts,  would 
not  the  continuance  of  the  name  when  the  trees 
were  removed  be  due  to  ignorance  or  disregard  of 
the  etymology  ?  F.  ADAMS. 

Is  it  not  likely  tbat  while  the  "  happy  medium  " 
which  PROF.    SKEAT  gives  is,  strictly  speaking, 
correct,  holt  may  be  (1)  loosely  interpreted  as  any 
district  relieved  by  trees  scattered  here  and  there, 
or  by  alternating  slopes  and  rises,  as  opposed  to  a 
plain  ;  (2)  as  explained  by  PROF.  SKBAT,  wood  or 
woodland ;    or    (3)  narrowly   interpreted,  as   by 
ANON.,  "a  plantation  of  willows,  ash,  or  poplar," 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  species  of  tree  ? 
Examples  of  2  and  3  have  already  been  given  ; 
may  I  add  one  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  1  ? — 
Whan  Zephirus  eek  with  hi;  awete  breeth 
Enepirud  bath  in  every  holte  and  beeth. 
Chaucer,  •  Canterbury  Tales,'  Prologue,  11.  5  and  6. 

E.  G.  B. 
Barnaley. 

POPE'S  GOLDEN  ROSE  (6th  S.  iii.  464  ;  7th  S.  ii. 
125  ;  iv.  289,  491  ;  vi.  114,  384  ;  xi.  166,  431  ; 
xii.  13,  152;  8'h  S.  iii.  343,  476;  iv.  115,  238, 
452). — I  am  glad  to  find  tbat  I  was  in  error  in  ques- 
tioning the  year  in  which  Urban  V.  presented  the 
golden  rose  to  Queen  Joanna  I.  MR.  W.  J. 
CLARKE  will,  however,  permit  me  to  point  out  to 
lirn  that  he  likewise  is  in  error  in  supposing  that 
!  questioned  MRS.  WHITE'S  Latinity.  The  "detail 
of  some  particular  interest"  which  I  desired  to 
correct  in  the  quotation  from  a  'Pastoral  of  the 
Times '  was  the  statement  that  Urban  V.  had  sent 
;he  golden  rose  to  the  Queen  instead  of  having 
personally  presented  it  to  her  in  Rome,  as  was  the 
ase.  She  arrived  in  Rome  on  March  17,  in  order 
o  consult  Urban  as  to  the  desired  liberation  of  her 
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husband,  James  of  Majorca,  who  was  then  the 
prisoner  of  Henry  of  Traatamare,  at  Valladolid  : — 

"  Occorrendo  allora  la  domenica  Laetare  Hyerusalem 
il  Papa  benedisse  e  dono  a  Giovanna,  come  sovrana,  la 
Rosa  d'Oro,  e  la  epada  parimente  d'oro,  di  cui  ella  ne 
cinse  il  fianco  del  Mentovato  re  di  Cipro  [Peter  of  Lusig- 
nan]  nella  Basilica  Vaticana."— '  Elucubrazioni  Diplo- 
matiche,'  M.  Camera,  265. 

Also  :— 

<%  La  Reyne  Jeanne  le  vint  visiter  a  Rome  le  Careme 
euiv&nt  de  Tan  1368,  a  laquelle  ce  Pape  fit  de  granda 
bonneurs,  la  venant  recevoir  au  degrez  de  I'Eglise  Saint 
Pierre,  et  luy  donna  la  Rose  d'Or  le  dimancbe  Laetare, 
a  1'exclusion  de  Pierre  Roy  de  CypreB."— Bouche,  •  Hist, 
de  Provence/  iz.  sect.  3. 

ST.  OLATR-BADDELBT. 

KING'S  OAK  IN  EPPING  FOREST  (8th  S.  iv.  446). 
— My  interest  in  the  note  under  this  heading  led 
me  to  turn  to  the  reference  given  to  1st  S.  vi.  100 ; 
and  then  to  George  Fisher's  '  Companion  to  the 
History  of  England.'  He,  however,  gives  no 
authority  for  his  quotation,  "  The  business  is  done, 
the  business  is  done  :  uncouple  the  hounds  and  let 
us  follow  our  sport. "  Can  any  reader  supply  one  ? 
I  have  looked  into  Speed,  Holinshed,  Baker,  and 
one  or  two  other  old  annalists  who  discourse  at 
length  of  Anne  Boleyn's  death,  but  say  nothing  of 
Henry,  save  that  he  married  Jane  Seymour  next 
day.  The  reference  to  Locke,  by  the  way,  I  found 
to  be  twenty-fifth  edition,  London,  1824,  p.  289 
(note),  and  not  p.  243  (B.M.  8465,  dd  20).  There 
is  no  great  oak  now  at  High  Beech,  near  the  King's 
Oak  Inn  ;  but  a  small  one  was  planted  on  the 
green  to  commemorate  the  Queen's  visit,  when  she 
declared  the  forest  free  and  open  for  ever. 

w.  c.  w. 

QUEEN  ELEANOR  (8th  S.  iv.  426).  — I  have 
always  understood  that  this  queen  was  alluded  to 
in  the  following  lines  from  '  A  Dream  of  Fair 
Women  ':— 

Or  her,  who  knew  that  Love  can  vanquish  Death, 

Who  kneeling,  with  one  arm  about  her  king, 
Drew  forth  the  poison  with  her  balmy  breath, 
Sweet  as  new  buds  in  Spring. 

If  I  am  correct,  Lord  Tennyson,  as  well  as  Jerem] 
Taylor,  must  have  believed  in  the  "myth." 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

AUTHOR  AND  DATE  OF  HYMN  (8th  S.  iv.  487) 
— The  hymn  "  0  thou  who  dry'st  the  mourner'i 
tear  "  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  Thomas  Moore'i 
4  Sacred  Songs,'  and  was  first  published  in  1816. 
C.  F.  S.  WARREN,  M.A. 

Longford,  Coventry. 

FORCE  AND  ENERGY  (8th  S.  iv.  500).— J.  B 
vill  find  a  good  chapter  on  "  Force  and  Energy 
in  Mr.  Clodd's  *  The  Story  of  Creation,'  3*.  6d. 
Longmans  &  Co.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  published 
volume  in  1888  with  the  following  title,  '  Fore 
and  Energy :  a  Theory  of  Dynamics.'  The  boo 
was  published  by  Longmans  &  Co.  at  7s.  Qd. ,  bu 


s  now  out  of  print.  It  can,  however,  easily  be 
btained  second  hand.  WM.  H.  PEET. 

«  PICKACKIFAX  '  (8tb  S.  iv.  268,  336).— I  have  a 
opy  of  *  Pickackifax,'  the  title-page  of  which  reads 
s  follows  :  "  Pickackifax :  a  Novel,  in  rhyme.  By    ! 
Francis  Francis.     Illustrated  by  Watts  Phillip?, 
jondon :  Piper,  Stevenson  &  S  pence,  23,  Pater- 
oster  Row,  1854."     It  is  bound  in  blue  boards, 
and  contains  on  the  outside  a  picture  of  a  cut  on 
he  inside  entitled  "  Wanted  a  Subject."     It  has 
.92  pages.     The  quotation,  "  Upon  the  Road,'1— 
Let  folks  say  what  they  will 

About  the  rail, 
I  love  the  old  coach  still, 

— is  not  the  beginning  of  a  chapter,  but  the 
>eginning  of  a  subdivision  of  chapter  iii.  and 
commences  on  p.  113.  W.  0.  HART. 

New  Orleans. 

LADY  MAYORESS  OF  YORK  (8th  S.  iv.  429).— A. 
brmer  correspondent  contributed  a  note  on  this 
subject  (see  2nd  S.  viii.  396),  and  quoted  the 
following  rhyme  as  an  authority  for  the  custom  :— 
The  Mayor  is  a  Lord  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
But  hia  wife  is  a  Lady  for  ever  and  aye. 
He  also  stated  that  the  Hon.  James  Woodhouse 
was  three  or  four  times  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  and 
died  during  his  year  of  office  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  His  widow  survived  him  several 
years,  and  was  always  known  as  Lady  Woodhouse. 
The  custom  is  now  no  longer  in  use.  (See  4t&  S. 
iv.  77.)  EVJCRARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

'FAUSTTJS'  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN 
(8th  S.  iv.  347).— Since  my  query  at  the  above 
reference,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  work  in 
question,  published  by  Kent  in  1864,  is  identical 
with  George  Borrow's  translation  from  F-  M.  von 
Klinger,  published  in  1825,  with  a  coloured  frontis- 
piece, being  the  first  published  work  by  Borrow  of 
which  there  is  any  trace,  unless  '  Joseph  Sell '  can 
be  discovered. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Von  Klinger  in  the 
*  Biographie  Universelle';  and  Mr.  Egmont  Hake 
calls  him  Klinge  in  Macmillan,  vol.  xlv.  56.  Who 
was  Von  Klinger?  I  rather  think  the  remark 
quoted  in  my  query  must  have  emanated  from 
Borrow  himself,  and  that  he  referred  therein  t< 
Norwich.  But  I  presume  the  original  German 
work  is  not  now  easily  to  be  obtained. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

My  copy  of  this  work  is  entitled  '  Faustus :  his 
Life,  Death,  and  Descent  into  Hell.'    The  same 
hymn    to    the   Devil  appears    as   at   the    above 
reference,  but  the  book  was  published   by  W. 
Simpkin  &  R.  Marshall  in  1825.     It  is  enricbe 
by  a  coloured  frontispiece  of  'The  Corpomtio 
Feast.'    I  bought  it  as  one  of  George  Borrow 
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books,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  identity 
of  the  translator.  The  wonder-loving  spirit  of 
Borrow  would  have  delighted  in  the  task,  and  the 
preface  (dated  from  Norwich,  April,  1825)  breathes 
bis  wonted  style.  Therein  is  one  passage  worthy 
of  reprint  in  these  days  of  hypnotism  and  sundry 
dealings  with  mysterious  elements  of  life  :  — 

"  Let  every  one  bear  his  lot  with  patience,  and  not 
seek,  at  the  expence  of  bis  repose,  to  penetrate  into 
those  secrets  which  the  spirit  of  man,  while  dreseed  in 
the  garb  of  mortality,  cannot  and  must  not  unveil.1' 

The  book  is  well  worth  examination,  but  is  not  of 
a  class  which  should  be  left  about  for  promiscuous 
readers.  Of  the  author  of  the  German  original 
I  know  nothing,  but  can  say  with  certainty  that 
I  Borrow  was  in  Norwich  in  1824,  and  presumably 
in  1825.  I.  C.  GOULD. 

I     Lough  ton. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  Ac. 
I  The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepyt,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     Edited, 

with  Additions,  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.8.A.    (Mac- 

millan  &  Co.) 

I  ANOTHER  volume  is  added  to  Mr.  Wbeatley's  authoritative 
I  and  exhaustive  edition  of  Pepys.  It  is  heartily  welcome. 
I  Pepys  is,  in  sooth,  as  pleasant  reading  as  Burton  or  Bos- 
I  well,  or  even  as  Goldsmith.  Never  was  a  soul  laid  so 
:bare  to  human  observation.  His  fears  for  the  possibility 
I  of  being  challenged  to  a  duel  when  he  speaks  with 
•becoming  severity  to  a  too  assertive  officer,  his  reluctance 

•  to  fight,  his  jea'ousy  of  his  wife  with  her  dancing  master. 
:  his  anxiety  to  meet  the  great,  or  those  who  may  be  useful 

I  to  him,  are  indicated  in  the  present  volume  with  unsur- 
passable naivete.  What  other  men  hide  with  most  care 
line  with  most  zest  exposes.  It  is  true  that  his  confession 
111  only  made  to  himself;  but  few  of  ua  are  similarly 
i  [expansive,  outspoken,  and  indiscreet  even  to  ourselves. 
llWhile  willing  to  concede  that  we  are  neither  so  wise  nor 

110  g<  od  as  we  ought  to  be,  we  do  not  call  by  their  proper 
Dnatues  single  actions,  nor  do  u  e  care  to  let  our  minds 
4  (travel  down  the  whole  line  of  retrospect.    With  Pepys 
I  lit  is  otherwise.    While,  moreover,  he  tells  everything,  he 
I  fails  to  see  the  seguence  by  which  separate  events  are 
I  linked  together.    Nothing  in  literature  is  more  unsophis- 

ticated than  the  manner  in  which  he  becomes  enamoured 
I  k>f  Aahwell.  At  first  her  appearance  only  is  mentioned, 
I  phen  her  name  steals  into  his  diary.  After  a  time  it 

111  seldom  absent  thence.    Gradually  his  house  grows 
I  jpleasanter  to  him.    He  hastens  home  to  play  cards  or  to 

•  dance  every  night;  "and  so,"  to  use  bis  own  words, 
t  '  merry,"  or  possibly  weary,  "  to  bed."    He  even  take* 
1  [o  music  again,  waste  of  time  though  he  knew  it  to  be, 
4  |in  order  tbat  he  may  watch  her  dance  to  it.    Scarce 

Conscious,  be  is  always  praising  her  looks,  her  deport- 

|meot,  her  card-playing.     What  a  delightful  piece  of 

J  coquetry  with  his  conscience  ia  that  in  which,  after 

t  (bating   taken    his  oath  that  he  will    not  go  to   the 

theatre,  he  justifies  his  going  to  the  new  house  in  Drury 

uane  because  it  was  not  in  existence  when  his  oath  was 

•taken.    Aa  a  gourmet  he  praises  judiciously  a  new  wine 

j'Ho  Bryan"  (Haut-Brion),  to  which  he  is  introduce^. 

I'pon  his  animated  pictures  of  royal  failings  and  social 

{scandals  it  is  needless  to  insist.     These,  it  is  well  known, 

ponititute  the  most  piquant  part  of  his  diary,    As  a 

Commentator  upon  Hamilton  he  is  unequalled.    History 

jind  portraiture  gain  enormously  from  him,  and  stage 


listory  owes  to  him  a  boon  never  to  be  paid.  The  wis- 
dom of  Mr.  Wheatley'a  scheme  is  shown  in  this,  that  the 
present  edition  is  in  every  respect  more  readable  and 
entertaining,  aa  well  as  more  valuable,  than  its  pre- 
decessor. It  is,  indeed,  a  model  work. 

Bygone  Penrith:  a  Popular  Arrangement  of  the  Penrith 
Parish  Regittert.  Trnnecribed  and  Arranged  by  George 
Watson.  Part  I.,  1556-1601.  (Penrith,  Sweeten.) 
MB.  WATSON'S  "popular"  arrangement  is  practically 
an  index-register,  the  occurrences  of  each  name  being 
ranged  alphabetically  under  the  several  headings  "  Bap- 
tized," "  Married,"  "  Buried,"  as  the  case  may  be.  Thi§ 
obviates  the  necessity  for  a  separate  index,  although  Mr. 
Watson  has  given  one,  which  he  calls  the  Brides'  Index, 
a  chronological  list  of  marriages  under  the  name  of  the 
bride,  and  a  list  of  marriage  entries  in  which  the  name 
of  one  of  the  two  parties  is  either  illegible  or  missing. 
He  has  also  given  a  quaint  list  of  "  Anonymous  Burials," 
containing  such  entries  as  the  following:  "a  poor  boy 
called  Philip"  ;  "  Jane, a  poor  Scottish  wensh";  "a  poor 
man  unknown " ;  "a  poor  ladye  unknown." 

The  Penrith  registers  are  remarkably  complete  and 
continuous  from  their  commencement  in  1556.  They 
contain  notices  of  many  northern  names  of  local,  and  not 
a  few  of  more  than  local,  fame.  They  also  cive  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  effects  of  war,  Border  raiding,  and 
pestilence  on  the  population  of  the  North  country.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  great  Plague  of  1598  seems,  from 
the  testimony  of  the  registers,  to  have  been  preceded  by 
an  excessive  mortality  for  fifteen  months  before  the 
actual  outbreak  of  the  visitation.  This  would  seem  to 
intimate  that  the  population  was  in  a  low  condition  at 
the  time,  and  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  any  sudden  inroad 
of  special  sickness. 

Mr.  Watson  seems  to  be  in  some  doubt  concerning  the 
various  Mupgrave  families  recorded  in  the  Penrith  re- 
gisters, and  is  inclined  to  affiliate  them  on  a  somewhat 
legendary  "Jack  a  Musgrave."  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  We 
do  not  find  any  trace  of  this  Jack  in  the  '  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland  Visitation  Pedigrees,  1615-1666,'  but 
we  do  find  a  William  Musgrave  of  "  Perith  "  (i.e.,  we 
take  it,  Penrith)  who  was  uncle  of  Sir  Edward  Musgrave 
of  Hartley,  and  was  twice  married— first  to  a  coheiress, 
of  Filioll  (or  Tilioll),  and  secondly  to  a  Tbornhill  (or 
Thoriton),  widow  of  a  Middleton,  a  name  which  also- 
occurs  in  the  Penrith  registers,  and  who,  by  bis  second 
wife,  according  to  one  pedigree,  had  six  sons,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  Cuthbert,  was  ancestor  of  Musgrave  of  Crook- 
dyke,  in  Cumberland.  There  are  the  usual  antinomies* 
in  the  Visitation  pedigrees  of  this  part  of  England,  and 
we  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  reconcile  them,  or  to 
affiliate  the  Musgraves  of  the  Penritb  registers,  whether 
on  the  Edenhall,  Hartley,  or  Crookdyke  lines.  The 
Buttons  of  Penrith  and  of  Galle  ('Vis.  Ped.')  show  an- 
Anthony,  perhaps  the  Anthony  buried  February  15th, 
1589/90.  With  regard  to  another  family  which  occurs, 
that  of  Beck,  it  seems  not  impossible  tbat  the  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Edward  Beck,  baptized  at  Penrith,  January 
27tb,  1582/3,  may  have  been  nearly  related  to  the 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Beck,  of  Penrith,  Cum- 
berland, who  married  Hugh  Machell  of  Crakenthorpe 
(d.  1642),  if  even  there  ia  not  a  mistake  in  the  father's 
Christian  name  in  the  '  Visitation  Pedigrees.'  Some  sur- 
names, apparently  rather  out  of  their  natural  homes, 
occur  in  these  registers,  such  aa  Smallman,  which  belongs- 
mainly  to  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire,  while  some,  like 
Btrke  (.'  Burke),  may  possibly  be  Irish,  and  othera,  like 
Maxwell,  Murray,  Johnston,  Kneinbitt  (NUbet,  no 
doubt),  are  clearly  Scotch,  and  Vepond  appears  to  be  the 
Anglo-Norman  Vipont.  It  seems  curious  that  Betham 
should  be  00  rare  aa  to  have  but  one  entry,  while  Vaux, 
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though  better  represented,  is  yet  far  from  common.  We 
shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  second  volume  of 
'  Bygone  Penrith.' 

Princess  Adelaide.    By  Emily  Sarah  Holt.    (Shaw  ) 
One  Snowy  Night;   or.  Long  Ago  at  Uxford.     (Same 

author  and  publisher.) 

CHRISTMAS  brings  regularly  with  it  the  historic  and 
antiquarian  studies  of  Mies  Holt.  In  '  Princess  Ade- 
laide' this  delightful  writer  and  keen  antiquary  tells, 
from  sources  but  recently  open  to  research,  a  story  of 
the  siege  of  Eenilworth  that  has  not  previously  been 
told.  In  the  change  of  nature  of  the  heroine  during  the 
long  imprisonment  she  underwent  in  Kenilworth  Miss 
Holt's  customary  teaching  is  exemplified.  In  the  his- 
toric pictures  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  and  the 
adventures  of  Simon  de  Montfort  a  keener  interest  is 
inspired.  Who,  indeed,  could  tell,  before  reading  this 
work,  in  what  English  country  town  a  German  sovereign 
married  an  Italian  princess  ?  The  historical  appendix  to 
the  book  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  the  best 
informed.  'One  Snowy  Night'  tells  the  story  of  the 
arrival  in  England  and  the  suffering  of  Gerhardt,  and 
is  written  from  a  strongly  Protestant  point  of  view. 
As  a  picture  of  life  in  England  in  the  time  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  it  is  of  highest  interest.  See  what  is  said  con- 
cerning the  construction  and  occupation  of  a  feudal 
castle  or  the  cost  of  travelling  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
The  archaeological  information  is,  moreover,  always 
accurate  and  trustworthy. 

Weird  Tales  from  Northern  Seas.  From  the  Danish  of 
Jonas  Lie.  By  R.  Nisbet  Bain.  (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 
CONSPICUOUS  among  the  illustrated  books  of  the  season 
are  these  translations  from  Jonas  Lie.  They  are  full  to 
overflowing  of  gloom  and  of  terror,  and  have  a  character 
purely  and  transcendentally  Norse.  They  embody  the 
folk-lore  superstitions  of  a  seafaring  folk  concerning  the 
dangers  and  perils  of  the  sea  and  the  creatures,  gruesome 
and  malignant,  by  which  it  is  tenanted.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  depict  creatures  of  the  Undine  type.  The 
beings  shown  are  cruel,  malignant,  repellent.  The 
stories  are  grim  and  terrible,  yet  imaginative  in  the  last 
degree.  Not  to  be  forgotten  are  legends  such  as  those 
of  '  The  Cormorants  of  Andvae  '  or  '  Jack  of  Soholm  and 
the  Gan-finn.'  Illustrations  by  Laurence  Housman  add 
to  the  unholy  attraction  and  terrors  of  the  volume. 

The  Poetical   Works  of  Henry  Wadsw&rth  Longfellow. 

(Oxford,  University  Press.) 

Two  editions  of  Longfellow  have  been  issued  by  Mr. 
Frowde.  One  is  on  the  matchless  india  paper  of  the 
Press,  and  got  up  with  all  the  luxury  on  which  we  have 
dwelt  in  describing  its  Bibles  and  Shakspeare ;  the  other 
a  goodly,  though  less  luxurious  book,  on  ordinary  paper. 
Right  to  reprint  poems  which  are  still  copyright  has 
been  obtained,  and  both  works  are  complete.  The 
beauty  of  the  india-paper  volume  is  such  as  must  make 
it  the  favourite  edition  of  Longfellow.  The  other  is  a 
marvel  of  cheapness. 

Studies  of  Travel.    By  Edward  H.  Freeman.    1,  Greece; 

2.  Italy.    (Putnam's  Sons.) 

IN  these  two  little  volumes,  reprinted  from  the  Saturday 
Review,  the  Guardian,  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  assign  to  various  Greek  and  Roman 
cities  some  of  the  vitality  and  charm  with  which  the 
author  was  able  to  inform  English  cities.  The  attempt 
is  more  successful  in  the  case  of  Italy  than  in  that  of 
Greece.  Essays  such  as  '  The  Volumnian  Tomb '  and 
'  From  Blatri  to  Capua '  deserve  preservation,  and  are 
sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  reprinted.  None  but  verbal 
alterations  have  been  made.  Some  repetitions  are 


accordingly  evident.  The  lines  on  the  "  rex  nemorensis," 
naturally  introduced  when  dealing  with  "  the  Alban 
Mount,"  are  employed  again,  less  appropriately,  as  to 
'  A  Church  by  the  Camp  of  Hannibal.'  Happy  enough 
for  a  motto  to  '  The  Golden  Bough  '  are  these  lines  :— 

Those  trees  in  whose  dim  shadow 
The  ghastly  priest  doth  reign, 

The  priest  who  slew  the  slayer, 

And  shall  himself  be  slain. 

Both  volumes  may  be  read  with  advantage  and  interest  ; 
but  the  Italian  volume  is  the  deeper  and  the  subtler. 

Conversation  and   Coleridge.     With    other    Essays    by 

Thomas  de  Quincey.  (Heinemann.) 
THIS  attractive  book  consists  of  the  second  volume  of 
Dr.  Japp's  edition  of  De  Quincey's  posthumous  works. 
It  contains  a  large  amount  of  new  and  characteristic 
matter,  carefully  edited,  and  supplied  with  an  exhaustive 
introduction  and  useful  notes.  Among  articles  to  be 
commended  to  the  reader  are  those  on  '  The  Assassination 
of  Caesar,'  '  Memorial  Chronology,'  «  The  Defence  of  the 
English  Peerage,'  which  is  very  short,  and  '  Pope  and 
Didactic  Poetry.' 

The  Poetical  WorJcs  of  Samuel  Butler.    Edited  by  R.  B. 

Johnson.    (Bell  &  Sons.) 

BUTLER'S  '  Works  '  have  been  included  in  each  successive 
edition  of  the  "  Aldine  Poets,"  and  the  purchaser  and  th« 
reader  have  only  to  rejoice  in  their  retention.  Much 
introductory  matter  of  value  is  supplied. 

Cavalleria  Rusticana,  and  other  Tales  of  Sicilian  Peasant 
Life.  By  Giovanni  Verga.  Translated  by  Alma 
Strettell.  (Fisher  Unwin.) 

FEW  works  ever  published  reproduce  more  faithfully 
than  do  these  tales  the  peasant  life  of  a  country,  are 
more  picturesque,  realistic,  and  impressive,  or  have  a 
keener  interest  to  students  of  folks'  life. 

AMONG  Christmas  numbers  that  have  reached  us  the 
place  of  honour  is  taken  by  Holly  Leave*,  an  admirably 
illustrated  number  of  the  Sporting  and  Dramatic  Newt. 
—  The  Christmas  number  of  the  Gentlewoman  is  also 
excellent. 

Utotias  to  Ctfmsjrxwfcettts, 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  tha  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondents 
must  observe  tbe  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

W.  F.  D.  CHAMBERS  ("  Loan  of  Scientific  Books,  Sec."). 
—No  society,  so  far  as  we  know,  undertakes  this. 

Y.  S.  M.—  The  Indexes  on  sale  are  those  of  the  Fourth, 
Sixth,  and  Seventh  Series. 

ERRA?uM.-Sth  S.  ii.  423,  col.  2,  1.  31,  for  «  Marteley  " 

read  Madeley. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'  "—Advertisements  and 
tf'siness  Letters  to  "The  Publi 


Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  ru'e  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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SUNSET. 

I  observe  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  iv.  455,  the 
I  following  question  :  "  Is  the  phrase  '  the  son  sets 
I  in  the  west'  good  grammar?  Ought  it  not  to  be 
mU  in  the  west  ?  " 

This  shows  a  very  common  confusion  of  thought 

las  to  what  constitutes  grammar.      Grammar  is 

I  wholly  concerned  with  prevalent  usage,  and  is 

distinct  from  logic.     No  one  ever  said,  ever  has 

said,  or  ever  will  say,  that  the  sun  sits  in  the 

west ;  and  this  is  quite  enough  to  show  that  sits 

•is  here  ungrammatical. 

Of  course,  the  question  means,  Is  the  phrase 
(involving  "sets"  good  logic?  This  is  a  totally 
(different  question,  and  is  worth  consideration.  But 
it  is  really  high  time  to  begin  to  understand  that 
logic  and  grammar  cover  different  ground,  and 
should  be  kept  apart.  Nearly  all  the  disputed 
(questions  about  grammar  involve  this  fundamental 
'confusion  of  ideas ;  and  that  is  why  such  discus- 
isions  are  often  so  wearisome,  so  full  of  useless 
'wrangling,  and  so  unsatisfactory. 

The  right  way  to  investigate  grammar  is  to  do 
so  historically.  Never  mind  whether  sets  is  "right" 
or  "  wrong,"  whatever  those  terms  may  seem  to 
limply.  We  have,  first  of  all,  to  inquire  into  the 
(history  of  the  phrase.  The  history  shows  that 
jthere  were  really  two  distinct  uses  of  set.  The 


usual  A.-S.  settan,  the  causal  form  of  sittan,  is 
regularly  transitive.  But  there  was  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  settan  was  intransitive,  viz.,  when 
it  was  used  of  a  swelling  that  subsided ;  in  this 
instance  it  is  probable  that  the  reference  was  not 
to  the  verb  to  sit,  but  to  the  derived  substantives 
set,  a  seat,  setl,  a  seat ;  and  the  verb  setlan,  to  take 
a  seat,  to  settle  down.  To  say  that  a  swelling  tits 
would  have  been  absurd  ;  subsidence  expresses  a 
sort  of  motion,  or  alteration  of  position,  which  the 
mere  verb  to  sit  entirely  fails  to  suggest.  Hence, 
the  A.-S.  verb  was,  in  this  case,  settan.  The 
A.-S.  settan  is  never  used  of  the  sun  ;  this  usage 
is  somewhat  later,  being  found,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  but  the  history  of  sun-set  runs 
on  a  parallel  line  with  that  already  indicated. 
The  sun  never  sits  in  the  west,  as  it  is  always 
(apparently)  in  motion ;  it  subsides  there.  And 
the  two  things,  being  logically  distinct,  may  well  be 
distinguished  in  grammar  also ;  although  grammar 
(as  already  said)  is  not  pledged  to  be  always 
logically  correct.  A  ship  is  feminine  in  English 
grammar  ;  and  a  wife  is  neater  in  German  gram- 
mar. It  may  be  "  logic"  to  refuse  to  conform  to 
such  usage  ;  bat  it  clearly  is  not  "  grammar." 

The  Oldest  English  expressed  sunset  by  various 
phrases  ;  they  are  all  well  illustrated  in  Bosworth 
and  Toller's  '  A.-S.  Dictionary.'  Thus  the  A.-S. 
set  meant  a  seat ;  hence,  "  to  sete  eode  sunne," 
the  sun  went  to  its  seat,  the  sun  set.  Another 
word  was  set-gang,  i.  «.,  a  going  to  one's  seat ;  as 
in  "  ofer  set-gang,"  after  the  seat-going  of  the  sun, 
after  sunset.  Much  commoner  was  the  sb.  setl- 
gang,  with  a  similar  sense  and  use  ;  as  in  "  set 
sunne  setl-gang,"  at  the  sun's  seat-going,  at  sunset 
Sometimes  it  was  setlung  ;  as  in  "after  sunnan 
setlnnge,"  after  sunset. 

Out  of  these  usages  arose  the  Middle  English 
use  of  the  verb  sett  en,  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  sun.  This  occurs  in  *  Havelok,' 
2671 :  "  til  that  to  sette  bigan  the  sunne,"  till  the 
sun  began  to  set.  It  clearly  arose  from  a  desire 
for  abbreviation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  on.  History  clearly 
shows  that  set,  to  subside,  is  properly  intransitive, 
and  arose  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from  the 
ordinary  transitive  set,  which  is  the  causal  of  sit. 

The  moral  is  that  we  should  never  call  gram- 
matical usages  in  question  till  we  have  first  looked 
at  their  history.  It  is  just  as  unfair  as  it  would  be 
to  brand  a  man  as  wicked  of  whose  conduct  we 
know  nothing  whatever.  WALTER  W.  SKKAT. 


LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS. 

(Continued  from  p.  426.) 

J.  T.  Smith,  in  his  *  Streets  of  London,'  speaks 
of  Whetstone  Park  as  "  the  great  resort  of  thieves 
and  lewd  women,"  and  refers  to  the  '  Poems  on 
State  Affairs'  for  a  set  of  verses  entitled  'On  the 
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Three  Dukes  killing  the  Beadle  on  Sunday  Morn- 
ing, Feb.  26,  1671.'  It  seems  that  these  three 
dukes  were  the  three  sons  of  Charles  IT.,  who  in 
some  disgraceful  brawl  here  about  a  woman  had 
disturbed  the  watch  : — 

Near  Holborne  lies  a  Park  of  great  renown, 
The  place,  I  do  suppose,  is  not  unknown ; 
For  brevity  sake  the  name  1  shall  not  tell, 
Because  most  genteel  readers  know  it  well. 
Since  Middle  Park  near  Charing-Croes  was  made, 
They  say  there  is  a  great  decay  of  trade. 
'Twas  there  a  gleek  of  Dukes  by  fury  brought, 
With  bloody  mind  a  sickly  damsel  sought, 
And  against  law  her  castle  did  invade, 
To  take  from  her  her  instrument  of  trade. 

In  came  the  watch  disturb'd  with  sleep  and  Ale, 

By  noises  shrill,  but  they  could  not  prevail, 

T  appease  their  Graces ;  straight  rose  mortal  jars 

Betwixt  the  Night  Black-guard  and  silver  stars;911 

Then  fell  the  beadle  by  a  ducal  hand, 

For  daring  to  pronounce  the  sawcy  stand. 

The  way  in  blood  certain  renown  to  win, 

Is  first  with  bloody  noses  to  begin. 

The  high-born  youths  their  hasty  errand  tell, 

Dam  ye  you  rogue,  we  '11  send  your  soul  to  Hell. 

They  need  not  send  a  messenger  before, 

They  're  too  well  known  there  to  stay  long  at  door. 

See  what  mishaps  dare  e'en  invade  Whitehall; 

This  silly  fellow's  death  puts  off  the  ball, 

And  disappoints  the  Queen,  poor  little  chuck, 

I  warrant  'twould  have  danc'd  it  like  a  duck. 

Yet  shall  Whitehall  the  innocent,  the  good, 
See  these  men  dance  all  daub'd  with  lace  and  blood  ?f 
Near  t'other  Park  there  stands  an  aged  tree, 
As  fit  as  if  'twere  made  o'  th'  nonce  for  three  ; 
Where  that  no  ceremony  may  be  lost, 
Each  Duke  for  state  may  have  a  several  post. 
What  storms  may  rise  out  of  so  black  a  cause, 
If  such  turd-flies  may  break  thro'  cobweb  laws. 

Cunningham,  in  quoting  these  opening  line?, 
for  "gleek"  substitutes  the  word  flock.  That 
rendering  is  quite  wide  of  the  mark.  "Gleek" 
is  a  jest,  scoff,  or  gibe,  but  it  is  also  a  game 
at  cards  played  by  three  persons.  In  that 
game  what  was  specially  called  "a  gleek"  was 
when  three  of  the  same  cards  were  in  one  hand 
together.  So  that  here  "the  gleek  of  dukes" 
would  be  the  leash  of  dukes  above  mentioned  in 
the  heading  of  the  poem.  Smith  says  (I  do  not 
know  how  he  knew  it)  that  "  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  young  men  were  ever  called  to  account  for 
what  they  had  done."  I  am  unable  to  explain 
what  place  is  alluded  to  in  the  line, — 

Since  Middle  Park  J  near  Charing  Cross  was  made. 


*  This  line  should  run,— 
'Twixt  the  night  Black-guard  and  the  silver  stars. 

•f  Thornbury,  with  his  fine  eye  for  a  good  thing, 
singles  out  from  this  budget  of  halting  and  coarse  verses 
these  two  lines  as  excellent.  He  styles  them  "  vigorous, 
sarcastic,  and  worthy  of  a  humble  imitator  of  Dry  den." 
Thornbury  has  not  yet  had  justice  done  him. 

J  MR.  H EBB'S  citation  from  the  Bydal  Hall  Papers 
(ante,  p.  376)  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 


It  might  be  the  Green  Park,  standing  between 
St.  James's  Park  and  Hyde  Park.  The  Green 
Park  was  occasionally  called  Upper  St.  James's 
Park,  and  Middle  Park  would  have  been  still  more 
descriptive  as  a  designation.  When  Pulteney 
fought  Lord  Hervey  in  the  park  at  the  back  of 
Arlington  Street  in  1731  it  was  called  Upper 
St.  James's  Park.  It  would  be  amusing  to  get  at 
the  report  of  the  coroner's  inquest  on  the  beadle 
who  pronounced  the  "  sawcy  stand." 

This  escapade  of  the  rakish  dukes  may  serve  to 
introduce  a  curious  old  record  relating  to  the 
same  spot  or  neighbourhood,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Protestant  Domestic  Intelligence  of 
Feb.  14,  1680  :— 

"  In  Great  Queen  Street  we  have  advice,  that  on  MOD* 
day  the  10th  of  this  instant,  between  11  and  12  of  the 
clock  in  the  evening,  several  gentlemen  being  upon  the 
ramble  went  into  Whetstone's  Park  (that  place  so  famed 
for  all  impieties)  where  they  had  not  been  long  before 
they  came  to  the  house  of  one  Petty,  who  kept  an  ale* 
house,  where  they  thundered  at  the  door  for  admittance, 
which  as  'tis  said,  being  refused,  they  began  to  break  the 
windows,  and  commit  some  other  disorders  with  their 
flambows,  which  so  enraged  the  ale-keeper  that,  charging 
his  musket  with  a  brace  of  bullets,  he  followed  them  up 
Great  Queen  Street,  where  they  stopped,  and  fell  to  pull 
down  another  victualler's  lattice,  upon  which  the  guard 
came  up  and  encompassed  them  and  afterwards  dis- 
armed them ;  which  Petty  as  'tis  said  perceiving,  dis- 
charged his  musket  and  shot  one  of  the  gentlemen,  being- 
nephew  to  a  person  of  honour,  quite  thro'  his  knees,  and 
lightly  hurted  another.  Upon  this  shot  the  gentleman 
fell,  and  was  taken  up  and  carried  into  a  house,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  best  skill  Chirurgeons  could  use,  lie 
only  lived  till  3  in  the  morning,  and  then  died ;  so  that 
the  constable  of  the  watch  securing  Petty,  he  was  carried 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  upon  examination  of 
the  matter,  thought  fit  to  commit  him  to  Newgate^, 
where  he  now  remains,  in  order  to  be  tried  the  next 
sessions." 

I  have  already  mentioned  my  inability  to  find  in 
Butler's  writings, — 

Like  brimstones  in  a  Whetstone  alehouse. 

But  he  alludes  in  '  Hudibras '  to  the  strange  old 

custom  of  "  lying  for  the  whetstone," — 

Diurnals  writ  for  regulation 

Of  lying,  to  inform  the  nation, 

And  by  their  public  use  to  bring  down 

The  rate  of  whetstones  in  the  kingdom. 

Brand,  in   his  'Popular  Antiq.,'  finds  a  good 

deal  to  say  about  this  jocular  custom.     A  Croydon 

"  poulter"  is  punished  in  the  pillory,  1550,  for  curing 

diseases  by  words  and  prayer  deceitfully,  and  he 

speaks  also  of  a  counterfeit  physician  in  1382,  who- 

was  set  on  horseback  with  his  face  to  the  tail  of  the 

animal  and  his  neck  adorned  with  a  collar  of  jordans, 

a  whetstone  was  hung  upon  his  breast  and  he  was. 

banished  the  city  with  ringing  of  basins.    Some 

the  subject,  and  is  most  welcome,  though  it  interferes  a 
little  with  what  I  had  already  written  before  I  saw  it. 
I  do  not  see  now  how  Middle  Park  could  be  Spring 
Gardens,  and  I  do  not  think  there  ever  was  a  Middle 
Street  there. 
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took  the  lying  of  "  mery  and  pleasant  lyes  "  to  b 
rather  a  sport  than  a  sin,  and  the  reward  for  sucl 
was  a  "  silver  whetstone."    At  any  rate  we  fin 
from  Kay's  *  Proverbs '  that  it  was  customary  to  sa> 
of  a  liar,  "  He  deserves  the  whetstone."    Nare 
considers  that  the  exact  point  of  the  jest  is  scarcely 
made  out.     Certain   it  is,  however,  that  in  the 
jocular  games  in   some  places  a  whetstone  was 
given  as  a  prize  to  him  who  produced  the  greatest 
lie.     Lyly,  in  his  '  Euphue?,'  shows  that  it  was  a 
phrase  quite  commonly  understood  then,  and  says, 
41  If  I  met  with  one  of  Crete,  I  was  readie  to  lie  with 
him  for  the  whetstone."  Bacon's  sarcasm  upon  Diqby 
shows  the  same  thing.    When  Sir  Eenelm  boasted 
having    in    his    travels    seen    the    philosopher's 
stone,  and  could  not  well  describe  it,  Bacon  stepped 
in  with, "  Perhaps  it  was  a  whetstone."  Waspe,  in 
Jonson's  'Bartholomew    Fair,'    exclaims,  "How 
sharp  you  are,  with  being  at  Beth'lem  yesterday 
Whetstone  has  set  an  edge  upon  you,  has  he  1 " 
Nares  thinks  this  could  not  be  the  poet  Whet- 
stone, as  we  have  no  account  of  his  ever  being  in 
Bedlam,  and  guesses  Jonson  to  make  reference  to 
some  keeper  of  the  hospital.     It  probably  refers  to 
no  individual  by  name,  but  simply  means  that 
Bedlam  had  acted  as  a  whetstone  does  upon  iron, 
and  sharpened  Waspe's  wit.     If  so  the  passage 
should  be  read  "  [Its]  whetstone  has  set  an  edge 
upon  you,  has  it  "t"  Dr.  Johnson's  very  definition 
is  "  stone  on  which  anything  is  whetted,  or  rubbed 
to  make  it  sharp  ";  accordingly  Hooker  has, "  They 
use  their  affection  as  a  whetstone  both  to  wit  and 
memory."    Shakspere  has  it  in  the  words  of  Celia 
in  '  As  You  Like  It,'  "For  always  the  dulness  of 
the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits."    A  whet- 
stone may  not  carve,  but  yet  will  help  a  career. 
So  if  wit  and  madness  nearly  are  allied  we  do 
not  require  Whetstone  to  be  installed  keeper  of 
Bedlam.    Bedlam  itself  can  play  whetstone  to  wit, 
as  it  did  to  poor  Christopher  Smart.     You  can 
even  get  it  out  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
where  Tubal  Cain,  the  "  instructor  of  artificers," 
is    said    by  the  learned   Glassius  acuere  fabros 
ferrarios,  "  to  whet  the  iron- workers  by  an  elegant 
metaphor."    It  is  clear  the  whetstone  sharpens  a 
blade,  and  makes  a  blade  sharper. 

C.  A.  WARD. 
Chingford  Hatch,  E. 

(  To  le  continued.) 

Allow  me  to  refer  your  correspondent  MR.  WARD, 
for  the  quotation,— 

And  make  a  brothel  of  a  palace, 
Where,  &c. 

to  " c  The  Court  Burlesqu'd,'  written  in  the  year 
1678  by  Mr.  Samuel  Butler,  author  of  'Hudi- 
bras,'"  commencing — 

I  Bing  a  merry  Monarch's  fame. 
Whose,  &c. 

This  is  in  Butler's  '  Posthumous  Works,1  not  his 


'  Remains,'  by  Thyer  (t).     The  poem  is  scarce  and 
peculiar.  W.  H.  WATSON. 

CHARLES  LAMB  IN  THE  LETTERS  OP  KEATS.— 
I  think  the  following  extracts,  made  in  reading 
through  Prof.  Colvin's  edition,  may  prove  of  in- 
terest to  lovers  of  Lamb  : — 
P.  191.  To  G.  Keats  and  his  wife  (Dec.  18, 1818): 
"  I  have  seen  Lamb  lately— Brown  and  I  were  taken  by 
Hunt  to  Novello's—  there  we  were  devastated  and  ex- 
cruciated with  bad  and  repeated   puna— Brown  don't 
want  to  go  again. " 

P.  316.  To  the  same  (Sept.  24,  1819):— 

"  The  thought  of  your  little  girl  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 

thing  I  heard  a  Mr.  Lamb  say.    A  child  in  arms  was 

passing  by  towards   its  mother,  in  the  nurse's  arms. 

Lamb  took  hold  of  the  long  clothes,  saying:  'Where 

God  bleea  me,  where  does  it  leave  off  1'  " 

P.  361.  To  Charles  Brown  (June,  1820):— 

"  I  met in  town,  a  few  days  ago,  who  invited  me 

to  supper  to  meet  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Lamb,  Haydon, 

and  some  more  ;  I  was  too  careful  of  my  health  to  risk 

being  out  at  night." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  reference  to  the 
well-known  supper  at  Haydon's  with  Lamb's 
treatment  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Kingston ;  but 
there  are  three  references  more,  which  puzzle  me, 
though  they  may  present  no  difficulties  to  those 
deeper  read  in  Keats  literature.  On  pp.  33,  179, 
Keats  talks  of  going  to  "  Limb's  Conduit  Street." 
Dn  p.  33  he  says  "  Jane  and  Marianne  were  greatly 

mproved,  Marianne  especially I  did   not  see 

John"  (Oct.  8,  1817).    Now  it  is  not  difficult  to 

get  Mary  Ann  from  Marianne,  and  John  Lamb 

was  still  alive  at  this  date  (he  died  Nov.,  1821) ; 

nit  who  is  Jane,  who  turns  up  again  on  p.  39  ? 

*  Yesterday  I  called  at  Lamb's.     St.  Jane  looked 

very  flush  when  I  first  looked  in."    If  this  be  a 

nickname  of  Charles,  as  I  fear  the  last  reference 

uggests,  it  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  recorded 

Isewhere.    And  why  Conduit  Street,  where  the 

Jambs  seem  never  to  have  lived  ?    At  the  date  of 

hese  two  letters,  the  Lambs  were  at  20,  Russell 

Street,  or  Court,   Covent    Garden.     At  p.    179 

£eats  talks  of  a  street  running  from  Bedford  Row 

o  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  and  gives  the  Lambs' 

number  as  No.  19.     Now  the  modern  Henrietta 

Street  runs,   I  think,  from    Bedford    Street    to 

lassell  Street.     The  question  is,  then,  Did  Keats 

rite  19,  Conduit  Street  for  20,  Russell  Street 
ntentionally  or  accidentally  ?  From  the  repetition 
f  the  phrase  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  one  might  be 
em p ted  to  think  that  there  is  some  whimsical 
est  of  the  inimitable  Elia's  concealed  in  the  words. 
W.  H.  COVINOTOH. 

Lamb's  Conduit  Street  had  nothing  to  do  with  Lamb.] 

JOHN  UNDERWOOD  (DIED  1541).  —  He  was 
iishop  Nix's  (of  Norwich)  first  suffragan,  and 

was  buried  in  the  nave  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  in 
bat  city,  under  a  stone  with  the  five  wounds. 

When  Blomefield  says  that  the  brass  plates  are 
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reaved,  except  for  the  inscription,  he  is  wrong,  for 
a  short  time  ago  I  took  a  rubbing,  which,  though 
imperfect,  is  sufficient  to  help  us  to  piece  together, 
if  that  were  needed,  the  sentence.  The  inscription 
is  now  gone  : — 

...nera  qIque...Bintme.icina  mei. 
The  full  inscription,  of  course,  was 

Vulnera  q'que  del  Bint  medicina  mei. 

PAUL  BIBRLBT. 

LATIN  QUOTATIONS. — A' quotation  from  Seneca 
was  given  by  MR.  WARD,  under  '  Moliere,'  in  7lh 
S.  xii.  236:— 

Quidquid  bene  dictum  eat  ab  ullo,  meum  est. 

Epist.  xvi.  sect.  vi. 

The  same  idea  occurs  in  other  epistles  of 
Seneca : — 

"'Epicurus,'  inquis,  'dixit.  Quid  tibi  cum  alieno?  ' 
Quod  verum  est,  meum  est :  perseverabo  Epicurum  tib  i 
ingerere ;  ut  isti,  qui  in  verba  jurant,  nee  quid  dicatur 
aestitnant,  Bed  a  quo,  sciant,  quae  optima  aunt,  ease  com- 
munia."— Epist.  xii.  sect.  ix. 

"Epicuri  est,  aut  Metrodori,  aut  alicujus  ex  ilia 
officina.  Et  quid  interest,  quis  dixerit  ?  omnibus  dixit."— 
Epist.  xiv.  sect.  xv. 

EGBERT  PIERPOINT. 

LOCAL  KHTME.— I  have  just  met  with  a  local 
rhyme  which  is  new  to  me.  It  occurs  in  a  paper 
on  the  *  Fauna  of  Moray/  contributed  to  the 
Zoologist  for  1844,  by  the  Kev.  G.  Gordon  :— 

*'  Water-ouzel,  '  water-cock,'  Cinclus  aquaticits.  The 
rocks  of  Kellas  on  the  Lossie  is  a  favourite  baunt  of  the 
ouzel ;  it  was  observed  there,  by  one  of  the  water-bailiffs, 
to  contend  with  the  common  trout  in  carrying  off  and 

eating  the  ova  of  the  sea-trout  (Salmo  trutta) From  its 

known  partiality  to  the  destruction  of  the  spawn  of  the 
salmon  tribe,  this  bird  has  probably  obtained  no  enviable 
place  in  the  following  ancient  distich  : — 

The  Gordon,  the  quile,  and  the  water-craw, 
Are  the  three  warst  ills  that  Moray  ever  saw. 
The  hooded  crow. is  sometimes  erroneously  substituted 
for  the  water-crow  or  ouzel  in  these  lines.  The  former, 
it  is  believed,  is  a  comparatively  late  importation  from 
the  western  shores  of  Scotland,  and  in  Moray  has  only 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  extended  plantations  of 
fir  which  afford  it  shelter.  The  '  quile '  is  Chrysanthemum 
segetum,  a  weed  which  must  have  been  very  destructive 
to  corn  fields  under  the  old  system  of  husbandry,  while  the 
1  Gordon,'  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  Highland  clans, 
no  doubt  paid  a  visit  to  '  the  bonny  land  of  Moray,' 
where  it  is  said  that  of  old  '  every  man  might  take  his 


prey. '"—Vol.  ii.  p.  505. 
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JAMES  LOVE  (1721-1774),  ACTOR  AND  DRAMA- 
TIST. (See  8th  S.  ii.  325.)— His  death  is  thus 
recorded  in  the  London  Chronicle,  Tuesday, 
February  8,  1774,  vol.  xxxv.  No.  2678,  p.  135  :— 

"On  Saturday  died  James  Love,  Comedian,  belonging 
to  Drury-lane  Theatre.  His  real  name  was  Dance,  being 
the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Dance,  City  Surveyor,  but  on  his 
commencing  Actor  he  took  the  name  of  Love." 

DANIEL  HIPWELL. 
17,  HiUdrop  Crescenf,  N. 


BROWNING'S  *  Too  LATE.' — In  his  '  Introduction 
to  Browning '  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  rightly  draws 
attention  to  the  ingenuity  and  skill  displayed  in 
the  stanza  of  'Too  Late/  He  describes  it  as  a 
"singularly  constructed  stanza  of  two  quatrains, 
followed  respectively  by  two  couplets  ";  and  con- 
tinues : — 

*  It  is  worth  noticing  how  admirably  and  uniformly 
Mr.  Browning  contrives  to  connect,  in  sound,  the  two 
halves  of  the  broken  quatrains,  placing  them  so  as  to 
complete  each  other,  and  relieve  our  ear  of  the  sense  of 
distance." 

This  description  holds  good  except  with  regard  to 
the  second  stanza,  in  which  the  responsive  syl- 
lables in  the  final  lines  of  the  broken  quatrain  do 
not  form  even  an  assonance.  When  detached  from 
the  context,  so  as  to  be  meaningless,  but  standing 
in  their  mutual  relations  in  the  matter  of  sound, 
these  lines  are  as  follows  : — 

What  woman  for  me  was  the  choice  of  God. 

In* my  life's  mid-current,  thwarting  God. 
It  is  curious  enough  that  the  poet  should  have  so 
finished  his  stanza,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that, 
but  for  Mr.  Symons's  note  of  admiration,  one 
might  never  have  detected  the  plan. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 
Helen  sburgh,  N.B. 

THE  ETYMOLOGY  OF  "CERBERUS." — Prof.  Max 
Miiller  reminds  us,  in  his  '  Science  of  Language/ 
published  in  1891  (see  foot-note  to  p.  595,  vol.  ii.), 
that  he  pointed  out  the  connexion  between  the 
name  of  the  watch- dog  of  Hades,  the  well-known 
Kerberos  (or  Cerberus),  and  the  Skr.  p drvarf,  "  the 
night,"  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological 
Society  so  long  ago  as  April  14,  1848.  This  con- 
nexion between  the  Greek  Cerberus  and  the  Indian 
gdrvari,  "  the  variegated,  star-spangled  night,"  has 
been  so  repeatedly  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
learned  world  by  Prof.  Max  Miiller  between  the 
years  1848  and  1892,  that  there  may  possibly 
be  people  who  imagine  that  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  words  has  been  satisfactorily 
made  out,  The  Cerberus-farvari  equation  has 
been  reiterated  in  the  numerous  editions  of  the 

*  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,'  delivered 
at  the  Boyal  Institution  in  1863  ;  in  '  Chips  from 
a  German  Workshop,'  vol.  ii.,  in  1868;  in  the 

*  Gifford  Lectures/  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1888  ;  in  the  '  Science  of  Language7 
(above  cited),  in   1891  ;    and  in  a  letter  to  the 
Academy  (No.    1058),  on  Aug.  13,  1892. 

this  explanation  of  the  name  Cerberus  does  not 
appear  to  have  won  any  acceptance  among  scholars. 
Let  us  inquire  if  there  may  be  any  reason  ft 
this  aloofness,  in  spite  of  the  voice  of  the  charmei 
charming    with  euch   persistent    iteration, 
fact    is,   that    the    equation    must    be    'ejected, 
because  there  is  an  insuperable   phonetic  dm 
culty  which  stands  in  the  way.     Before  we  can 
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allow  its  validity  we  must  be  satisfied  that 
Greek  rb  can  regularly  represent  a  Sanskrit  rv 
It  really  looks  as  if  in  this  case  Prof.  Max  Mulle 
had  been  led  away  by  German  analogies,  and  tha 
he  had  supposed  that,  because  German  Schwalbe 
Garbe  correspond  to  English  "  swallow,  yarrow,"  a 
Greek  Kerberos  might  correspond  to  a  Skr.  fdrvarl 
Now,  it  is  very  well  known  that  Skr.  rv  is  no 
represented  in  Greek  by  rbt  but  by  a  liquid  (r  or  I 
alone,  the  original  Indo-European  semi-vowel,  o 
course,  disappearing  in  classical  Greek.  Foi 
instance,  with  Skr.  sdrva,  "  whole,"  compare  Gr, 
6'Aos  for  oAfos.  Had  Prof.  Max  Mullens  ety 
mology  of  Kerberos  been  correct,  we  should  have 
expected  to  find  a  classical  Greek  oA/?os  for  oAos. 

A.  L.  MAYHBW. 
Oxford. 

AN  INTERESTING  DiseovERY. — The  following 
is  a  cutting  from  the  Church  Times  of  Nov.  17:— 

"Caerwent  Church,  near  Chepatow*,  which  ia  now 
undergoing  restoration,  ha*  been  the  scene  of  a  some- 
what interesting  discovery  this  week.  When  excavating 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  a  Roman  teaaellated 
pavement  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  about  five  feet, 
and  apparently  running  under  the  chancel  wall.  If 
money  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose,  excavations  will 
be  continued.  The  churchyard  is  full  of  old  walls,  and 
portions  of  Koman  pottery  are  frequently  met  with  when 
digging  graves.  This  church  ia  one  of  the  moat  ancient 
eccleaiastical  foundations  on  the  weat  of  the  Severn. 
Caerwent  was  the  ancient  city  of  Caractacus.  He  and 
his  family,  according  to  Welsh  history,  attended  the 
preaching  of  St.  Paul  when  they  were  prisoners  in 
Borne.  He  and  hia  father,  Bran,  the  '  Blessed,'  and  hia 
children,  Linus  and  Claudia  (2  Tim.  iv.  21),  were  con- 
verted, and  on  their  return  home  introduced  the  Gospel  to 
their  countrymen,  and  most  probably  worshipped  on  the 
spot  where  the  church  now  stands.  There  is  a  local 
tradition  that  the  grave  of  Caractacua  waa  about  a  mile 
from  Caerwent  Church,  which  ia  in  a  aad  atate  of  decay, 
though  the  rector,  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Jonea,  ia  making 
strong  efforts  to  collect  funds  for  a  judicious  restoration." 

CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

MATTHIOLA. — This  is  the  name  given  by  the 
French  botanist  Plumier  to  the  genus  of  plants 
known  in  English  as  stocks,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  so  beautiful  in  our  gardens.  The  name  is 
taken  from  that  of  the  famous  Italian  physician 
P.  A.  Mattioli,  who  was  born  at  Siena  in  1500, 
and  died  at  Trent  in  1577.  The  date  of  his  death 
ia  given  by  a  misprint  in  Paxton's  'Botanical 
Dictionary  '  (edition  of  1868,  revised  and  corrected 
by  Hereman),  as  1757.  Mattioli  published  his 
Commentary  on  Dioscorides  in  1554. 

Whilst  writing  at  this  time  a  note  on  a  subject 
connected  with  botany,  one  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  regret  that  lovers  of  nature  no  longer 
have  the  advantage  of  reading  monthly  numbers  of 
Hardwicke's  Science  Gossip,  a  publication  which, 
issued  first  in  1865,  ceased  to  appear  last  August, 
BO  that  it  did  not  enter  on  its  thirtieth  year.  In 
1872  the  editorship  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 


J.  E.  Taylor,  and  the  state  of  his  health  has  un- 
fortunately compelled  him  to  discontinue  it. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackbeatb. 

"  TOOTH-SAW.  "—We  are  all  fallible,  and  even 
*  N.  &  Q.'  can  err.  I  have  just  observed  a  curious 
misprint,  which  has  produced  a  word  such  as  Dr. 
Murray  will  carefully  avoid  ;  at  any  rate,  in  such 
a  context. 

In  « N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  x.  422,  col.  2,  is  a  notice  of 
a  book  entitled  '  Chaucer's  Beads/  which  is  said  to 
contain  "a  concordance  of  Chaucer's  proverbs  and 
tooth- saws." 

However,  Chaucer  was  no  dentist ;  he  only 
originated  "  sooth  saws,"  i.  e.,  true  sayings.  The 
expression  "  sooth  sawe  "  occurs  in  his  '  House  of 
Fame,'  1,  2089.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

"TiT  FOR  TAT."— Prof.  Skeat,  in  his  '  Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary/  explains  the  expression  as  "  blow 
for  blow,"  and  says  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  tip 
for  tap,  where  tip  is  a  slight  tap.  He  refers  to 
Bullinger's  '  Works/  i.  283  (Parker  Society),  the 
translation  of  which  is,  I  believe,  dated  1577. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "tit  for  tat"  had  already  appeared  at  an 
earlier  date  in  John  Heywood's  '  Proverbes,'  1546? 
Since  tat  for  tat  (quoth  I),  on  even  hand  ia  set, 
Set  the  hares  head  agaynat  the  goose  jeblet. 

Pp.  109-110,  reprint,  1874. 

In  a  note  it  is  stated  that  "  tit  for  tat "  is  simply 
corruption  for  tantpour  tant.  Halliwell-Phillipps's 
Dictionary  '  has,  "  Tint  for  tant,  tit  for  tat." 
F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

"CHARACTERSCOPES."— This  is  the  title  that 
VIr.  Jerome  has  seen  fit  to  give  to  the  series  of 
articles  which  he  is  contributing  to  To-day.  It  is 
o  be  devoutly  hoped  that  some  kind  friend  will 
ndnce  him  to  change  the  title  for  something  a 
ittle  less  original,  but  more  commendable  to  the 
ar.  PAUL  BIBRLEY. 

"PARK"    AND    "PADDOCK."— In  Fifeshire  I 

find  the  term  park  applied  to  any  field,  large  or 

mall,  which  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  under 

permanent  pasture,  and  which  there  is  no  intention 

f  bringing  under  arable  cultivation  in  any  system 

f  crop  rotations.     In  Australia  the  word  "  field  " 

eemsto  have  dropped  out  of  the  language.  Any  and 

very  cleared  or  semi-cleared  enclosure  or  outlined 

nclosure  is  a  paddock.     Field  to  the  Australian 

B  a  foreign  word.  R.  HEDOER  WALLACE. 

'SATURDAY  REVIEW'  SYNTAX.— Here  is  a 
ample  of  what  may  be  achieved  by  a  writer  who 
ultivates  the  art  of  weaving  sentences  within 
entences.  In  the  Saturday  Review  of  Dec.  9  the 
writer  of  the  '  French  Literature '  article  starts  by 
oting  as  remarkable  the  simultaneous  publication 
f  "two  volumes  of  criticism by  the  two 
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French  critics  who  are  most  popular  and  most 
opposed  to  each  other  in  style  and  tone,"  and  con- 
tinues : — 

"  In  the  matter  of  this  opposition,  M.  Jules  Lemaitre, 
whose  seventh  series  of  '  Impressions  do  Tbe'atre,'  and 
M.  Emile  Paguet,  the  fourth  volume  of  whose  study  of 
French  literature  by  centuries  in  the  persons  of  its  chief 
and  best-known  exponents,  seem  to  us  to  be  even  further 
asunder  than  M.  Anatole  France  and  M.  Ferdinand 
Brunetiere. " 

A  pretty  muddle  !     It  is  not  the  only  bit  of  com 
plicated  construction  in  the  article. 

F.  ADAMS. 

SOMERVILB,  THE  POET.— A  letter  of  his  occurs 
in  the  Sporting  Magazine^  xliv.  109,  and  on  the 
following  page  are  some  notes  on  his  portrait 
which  might  be  of  service  to  a  future  biographer. 

ASTARTB. 

THEOBALD  WOLFE  TONE. — '  The  Autobiography 
and  Journals  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone/  which  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington  declared  he  had  read 
with  deep  interest,  were  printed  at  Washington  in 
1846,  and  have  lately  been  republished  with  a  new 
historic  introduction  by  Mr.  Barry  O'Brien.  De- 
scribing the  French  expedition  to  Ireland  in  Decem- 
ber, 1796,  Mr.  O'Brien  states  (p.  x)  that  "Grouchy 
with  35  sail  opened  Bantry  Bay."  This  is  echoing 
a  mistake  made  by  Mr.  Froude,  as  the  following 
makes  clear  : — 

11  In  December,  1796,  Tone  accompanied  the  French 
fleet  to  Bantry  Bay.  Mr.  Froude  and  other  historians 
think  that  it  was  Grouchy  who  failed  to  attempt  a  land- 
ing. '  Then,  as  twenty  years  later,  on  another  occasion, 
no  less  critical,'  he  writes,  meaning  Waterloo. '  Grouchy 
was  the  good  genius  of  the  British  Empire '  (iii.  205).  In 
point  of  fact,  Grouchy  was  not  at  Bantry.  M.  Guillon,  in 
•France  et  Irlande,'  written  with  full  access  to  the 

Cars  of  the  French  Admiralty,  makes  it  clear  that 
vet,  and  not  Grouchy,  was  the  man  who  ought  to 
have  been  named."— Fitzpatrick's  'Secret  Service  under 
Pitt,'  Longmans,  second  ed.  p.  170). 

It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Froude  to  add  that  he 
errs  in  good  company.  Col.  Byrne,  who  fought 
at  Vinegar  Hill,  assumes  that  Grouchy  was  at 
Bantry  («  Memoirs,'  vol.  i.  p.  67,  Paris,  1863);  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  Richard  Lalor  Shiel,  in 
a  remarkable  speech  delivered  in  1827.  Grouchy's 
son  sought  to  vindicate  his  father's  memory  from 
several  misrepresentations  ;  but  a  further  vindica- 
tion seems  desirable.  F.  G.  PRENDERGAST. 


We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct. 

THE  WORD  "ONDOY&"— An  infant  baptized 
in  France  without  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
being  observed  is  said  to  be  ondoye,  or  waved.  It 
is  stated  that  Voltaire  was  so  weak  in  his  infancy 


that  he  was  ondoye,  and  that  the  ceremonies  of 
his  baptism  were  many  times  deferred.  (See 
Littre.)  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  diary  of 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Greville,  with  regard  to  the 
Prince  Imperial,  under  March  16,  1856,  that  it 
was  reported  "  the  child  is  to  be  ondoye  immedi- 
ately, but  that  the  Pope  is  to  come  and  christen 
him  in  July."  By  ondoye  seems  to  be  meant, 
strictly  speaking,  that  the  child  was  to  be  dedi- 
cated, i.  e.,  waved  before  the  Lord  as  an  offering. 
I  have  known  clergymen,  when  baptizing  in 
public  in  this  country  according  to  the  English 
rite,  to  wave  the  infant  by  a  horizontal  move- 
ment. I  have  also  known  the  elements  in  the 
consecration  at  the  Eucharist  to  be  waved  in  the  i 
same  manner,  in  addition  to  being  elevated.  Now  j 
it  is  stated  that  in  this  latter  case  the  custom  is 
primitive,  being  derived  from  the  Jewish  custom 
of  waving  offerings  "  before  the  Lord."  We  know 
that  the  early  liturgies  exhibit  features  which 
have  been  derived  from  the  Passover  service; 
parts  of  the  English  office  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Communion  may  be  pointed  out  as  so 
derived.  In  what  I  have  written  above  I  do  not 
attempt  to  decide  whether  the  ceremony  observed 
by  the  Jews  at  the  presentation  of  a  wave  offering 
(which  is,  perhaps,  contemplated  in  the  early 
liturgical  forms)  involved  a  horizontal  or  an 
elevating  movement  on  the  part  of  the  officiating 
priest.  I  should  like,  however,  to  know  the 
history  of  the  w»rd  ondoye,  which,  as  applied  to 
private  baptism,  seems  to  have  preserved  in 
France  the  traditional  use  of  a  form  anciently 
authorized  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  among  the 
Israelites.  Are  any  directions  given  to  the  priest, 
either  in  the  Eastern  or  Western  Church,  bearing 
on  this  subject?  Is  there  anything  peculiar  to 
France  in  the  custom  observed  by  the  priest  at  the 
private  baptism  of  an  infant  ?  8.  ABNOTT. 

Gunnersbury. 


PEPTSIAN  FOLK-LORE.  —  Has  this  ever  been 
collected?  In  reading  the  third  volume  of  Mr. 
Wheatley's  delightful  edition,  for  instance,  I  come 
upon  the  following : — 

"  Waked  with  a  very  high  wind,  and  said  to  my  wife 
I  pray  God  I  hear  not  of  the  death  of  any  great  person, 
this  wind  is  so  high.'  "—Oct.  19, 1663. 

"Heard  Sir  John  Cutler  say,  that  of  his  owne  ex- 
perience in  time  of  thunder,  so  many  barrels  of  beer  as 
have  a  piece  of  iron  laid  upon  them  will  not  be  soured, 
and  the  others  will."— Nov.  6, 1663. 

J.  K. 

HUGHES  AND  PARRY. — How  is  Hughes  ac- 
counted for  as  a  Welsh  surname  ?  Why  is  it  not 
Pugh?  And  what  is  its  date?  Is  Parry  (ap 
Harry)  traceable,  directly,  to  any  royal  English 
Harry  ?  If  so,  which  ? 

THE  MERVYN  FAMILY.— I  have  just  met  with 
the  Earl  of  Belmore's  '  Parliamentary  Memoirs  of 
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Fermanagh,  County  and  Borough,'  in  an  appendix 
to  which  is  the  pedigree  of  this  family,  compiled 
mainly  from  *  Fasciculus  Merviensis '  (by  Sir  Wm. 
Drake).    In  it  the  family  is  traced  back  to  A.D. 
1476,  when    John    Mervyn    purchased    Fountel 
i    Giffard  from  Lady  Hungerford.      Could  any  of 
your  readers  give  information  regarding  this  pro- 
perty ?     Where  exactly  is  it  situated  ?    How  Jong 
did  it  remain  in  the  Mervyn  family  1    In  whose 
hands  is  it  now?    Did  the  family  come  at  this 
I   time  direct  from  Wales  ?    I  should  also  desire  to 
ij   see    Sir  Wm.   Drake's    'Fasciculus  Merviensis 
(I   (which  was  printed  privately),   if    any  of  your 
|  readers  who  has  a  copy  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
i  lend  it.  M. 

"  SUPPLY."— The  following  quotation  is  from 
I  Grote's  '  History  of  Greece  '  (part  i.  chap,  xix.):— 

"To  introduce  fictitious  hypotheses  and  media  of  con 
I  nezion  is  the  business  of  a  succeeding  age,  when  the 
I  stimulus  of  rational  curiosity  is  first  fajt  without  any 
'i  authentic  materials  to  supply  it." 

I  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  the  word  supply  is 
I  here  used  in  a  correct,  or  even  usual  sense.  Of 
R  course,  what  is  meant  by  it  can  be  understood ; 
i  but  is  it  recognized  as  good  English  ? 

E.  R.  S.  B. 

"  THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES." — What  is  the  origin 

I  of  this  phrase,  and  who  was  the  earliest  to  make 

I  use  of  it  ?    St.  Palaye,  quoting  Marot  (fifteenth 

century),  has  the  following :  "  Le  train  d'amour  qui 

|  regnoit  au  bon  vieux  temps."    This  will  take  it 

I  back  a  long  time,  but  I  expect  it  is  much  older. 

I 1  have  been  unable  to  find  any  English  author 
I  who  quotes  it,  or  even  uses   it  ;   and  yet  it  is 

|  commonly  quoted.  PAUL  Q.  KARKEEK. 

TUDHOPE. — I  shall  be  obliged  for  information 
as  to  whence  the  ancestors  of  people  of  the  name 
of  Tudhope  hailed,  and  especially  as  to  the  antece- 
i  dents  of  Mr.  Francis  Tudhope,  who  was  educated 
I  in  Scotland  for  the  Church  ;  left  for  Cape  Colony 
in  1840;  was  for  twenty-five  years  head  master 
'of  the  Government  School  in  Graham's  Town ;  and 
died  in  1872.  A.  F. 

SIR  HUGH  MTDDELTON.  —  Was  Sir  Hugh 
jMyddelton,  of  New  River  celebrity,  sprung  from  a 
Lincolnshire  family  ?  There  was  a  Hugh  Middle- 
ton  who  seems  to  have  belonged  to  that  county  in 
1553.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived  at  or  near 
I  Boston.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

"ANGLICAN  PADDOCK."— Is  the  author  and 
date  of  this  expression  known  ?  It  seems  to  me 
jboth  silly  and  vulgar  ;  but  it  is  employed  by  Prof. 
(Dowden  to  express  his  scorn  for  the  culture  by 
! which  the  'Christian  Year*  was  composed  (see 
1  Shakspere,  his  Mind  and  Art/  p.  22). 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
i    Hastings. 


DR.  GABELL,  HEAD  MASTER  OP  WINCHESTER 
COLLEGE.— Henry  Dison  Gabell,  head  master  of 
Winchester,  1809-1823, is  always  known  as  "Dr." 
Gabell.  He  is  described  as  "D.D."  on  his  wife's 
monument  in  the  cloisters  of  Winchester  College, 
and  as  "S.T.P."  on  his  own  monument  in  the 
college  chapel.  He  graduated  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  B.  A.,  July  8,  1786,  and  was  incorporated 
B.  A.  and  M.A.  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  , 
1807.  How  does  he  come  to  be  described  as 
"Doctor"?  H. 

PLOTS  OF  DRAMAS. — Can  any  one  inform  me 
where  I  can  get  a  book  giying  the  plots  of  old 
plays,  especially  domestic  dramas,  which  have  not 
been  revived,  at  all  events  for  a  long  time?  I 
know  a  book  by  Miss  Macaulay,  '  Tales  of  the 
Drama,'  but  they  are  rather  stories  founded  on 
plays  than  plots  of  plays,  and  the  plays  are  mostly 
well  known.  DRAMATICUS. 

[We  possess  a  little  volume  of  this  description,  but 
have  sought  in  vain  to  lay  our  hands  on  it.] 

PBPYS'S  "Boos  OP  STORIES."— Pepys  often 
mentions  that  he  puts  in  his  "book  of  tales" 
amusing  anecdotes  which  he  hears.  I  suppose 

J.  K. 


this  has  not  been  traced. 


"THE    LOVE- KNOT."— In    Lyly's   'Mother 
Bombie,'  1594,  the  following  dialogue  occurs  : — 

Bed.  What  shall  we  sing? 

Syn.  The  Love  knot,  for  that 's  beat  for  a  bridall.    • 

Act  V.  scene  iii. 

Upon  this  passage  Fairholt  has  the  following 
comment :  "  This  appears  to  have  been  a  popular 
song  for  a  wedding,"  &c.  Could  you  give  me  the 
text  of  this  song,  if  it  is  known  to  exist  at  present ; 
or  could  you  refer  me  to  any  works  which  contain 
allusions  to  it  ?  J.  E.  SPINGARN. 

New  York. 

"  THIMBERKIN."— In  a  chap-book  entitled  'An 
Almanack-Husband  '  (1708),  relating  the  career  of 
a  remarkable  polygamist,  one  of  the  women  duped 
nto  marriage  is  described  as  "  a  Paternoster- Row 
thimberkin."  What  feminine  calling  is  denoted  by 
this?  F.  ADAMS. 

'MILITARY  REMINISCENCES/  by  Col.  James 
Welsh,  1830.  — Of  the  two  volumes  comprising 
this  work  I  have  unfortunately  but  the  first.  I 
hould  be  deeply  obliged  for  information  of  the 
nissing  volume.  The  book  is  not  in  the  British 
Museum  Library.  HAROLD  MALBT,  Colonel. 

CAPT.  GREEN. — Any  family  history  of,  or  in- 
formation concerning,  Capt.  Green,  Aide- de-Camp 
to  James  III.  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  (the  elder 
Pretender),  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  spent  all 
he  possessed  in  the  service  of  that  prince,  will  be 
received  with  thanks  by 

THOMAS  TURNER,  Colonel. 

Angus  Lodge,  Bath  Road,  Reading. 
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FORBES  OF  CULLODEN. — The  information  con- 
tained in  Burke  and  similar  genealogical  works 
being  confined  to  the  main  line,  particulars  are 
requested  concerning  the  collateral  male  descents 
of  this  family  for  two  generations  : — 

1.  Capt.  James  Forbes  of  Caithness  (second  son 
of  Duncan  Forbes  I.  of  Culloden),  who  married 
Agnes  Munro,  daughter  of  George  Munro  of  Pit- 
lundie,  and  had  issue. 

2.  Capt.  Duncan  Forbes  of  Assynt  (third  son  of 
Duncan  I.),  who  married,  1650,  Isobeli  Ruthven, 
daughter  of  Patrick  Ruthven,  Dundee,  and  had 
issue. 

3.  Sir  David  Forbes   of  Newhall,   advocate, 
(second  son  of  John  Forbes  II.  of  Culloden),  who 
married  Catherine  Clerk,  daughter  of  John  Clerk 
of  Penicuik,  and  had  issue. 

4.  Thomas  Forbes,  Inverness  (third  son  of  John 
Forbes  II.),  who  married  Jean  Cuthbert,  daughter 
of  David  Cuthbert,  and  had  issue. 

5.  Jonathan   Forbes,    M.D.,   Elgin  (fifth    son 
of  John  Forbes  II.),  who  married  Jane  Brodie, 
daughter  of  James  Brodie  of  Lethen,  and  had  issue, 

6.  Col.  John  Forbes  of  Pittencrieff  (sixth  son  of 
John  Forbes  II.),  who  married  Elizabeth  Graham, 
daughter  of  Bailie  Graham,  Edinburgh,  and  had 
issue.  SPURNIT  HUMUM. 

"  SMORE."— Turner,  in  his  *  Herball '  (1568,  pt.  i. 
p.  94),  writing  of  the  plant  Brian  thalassion,  or 
sea  moss,  says  it  "is  called  in  Northumberland 
slanke,  which  in  Lent  the  poore  people  setb,  and 
that  with  lykes  and  oyniones.  They  put  in  a  pott, 
and  smore  it,  as  they  call  it."  Wright  has  "smore," 
to  smother;  but  he  gives  no  reference  as  to  where- 
abouts the  word  is  used.  Can  any  Northumbrian 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  tell  me  whether  the 
word  is  still  in  use  ?  J.  DIXON. 

LAWSON.— The  Fulham  burial  registers  for  1739 
contain  the  following  entry  :  "  Sr  Wilfred  Lawson, 
Bart.,  4  May."  Can  any  one  tell  me  anything 
about  this  person?  Was  he  an  ancestor  of  his 
well-known  namesake?  A  "Sr  Mordaunt  Law- 
son7'  is  mentioned  in  these  registers  for  1742. 

CHAS.  JAS.  FERET. 

G.  E.  D. — Who  was  the  writer  who  issued, 
in  1844,  a  translation  of  Halm's  'Griseldis' 
under  the  initials  G.  E.  D.?  LITER ATDS. 

TOGRA  SMITH,  D.D.— I  have  been  for  years  a 
collector  of  old  MS.  divinity  note-books,  &c.  A 
volume  has  lately  come  into  my  hands,  containing 
"Three  Sermons,  by  Dr.  Thos.  Smith,  D.D.,  'de- 
priv'd  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford/  in  his 
own  hand,  given  me  with  several  others  of  his  MSS. 
a  few  days  before  his  death."  Also  Eleven  Sermons 
by  Rev.  Dr.  John  Smith,  Prebendary  of  Durham  and 
Rector  of  Bishop's  Wearmouth,  copied  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith,  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.,  A.D. 


1727.  I  shall  be  glad  of  any  particulars  of  Togra 
Smith,  D.D. ;  Thomas  Smith,  D.D. ;  John  Smith, 
D.D. ;  and  Rev.  Joseph  Smith.  The  whole  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  calligraphy. 

KENELM  H.  SMITH. 
Ely. 

DAT  FAMILY.— There  once  existed  a  Bible  con- 
taining  a  considerable  amount  of  information 
concerning  a  family  of  Day,  once,  I  believe,  settled 
at  Dudley,  in  Shropshire.  This  Bible  was  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Dallas,  nee  Day,  and  on  her 
death,  about  1861,  passed  into  the  keeping  of  her 
son,  John  Dallas,  of  London.  On  his  death,  about 
1863,  there  is  reason  to,  believe  that  the  volume 
passed  to  the  keeping  of  his  sisters  in  Edinburgh, 
and  there  it  disappeared.  I  should  much  like  to 
hear  whether  it  still  exists.  D.  J. 

A  PLAN  FOR  ARRANGING  MS.  NOTES.  — -A 
learned  friend  of  mine,  much  given  to  the  reading 
of  out-of-the-way  books,  has  asked  me  to  suggest 
to  him  a  plan  for  keeping  in  an  orderly  manner 
the  notes  and  additions  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
making  almost  daily  to  the  'N.  E.  D.'  I  have 
explained  to  him  the  plan  by  which  I  keep  my 
own  manuscript  collections  in  orderly  sequence, 
but  it  does  not  satisfy  him.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  suggest  a  way  by  which  such  thinga  can  be 
not  only  preserved,  but  arranged  so  as  to  be  of 
easy  reference  ?  ASTARTE. 

APOTHECARIES*  SHOW  BOTTLES.— Can  we  learn 
the  origin  of  the  custom  which  apothecaries  (in 
America,  at  least)  always  follow,  to  use  as  the  sign 
of  their  business  large  glass  bottles  filled  with 
coloured  liquid,  behind  which,  at  night,  lights  are 
placed?  These  always  indicate  what  we  term 
"drug  stores."  Such  establishments  always  use 
them  as  their  indicia,  and  no  other  line  of  business 
has  ever  adopted  them.  Hence  I  have  a  curiosity 
to  know  the  origin  of  the  custom,  a  matter  about 
which  apothecaries  themselves  are  densely  ignorant, 
the  article  being  known  to  the  trade  only  by  the 
name  "  show  bottles."  E,  B.  HOLLADAT. 

San  Francisco. 

'ODE  TO  TOBACCO.'  —  The  last  verse  of  this 
humorous  poem,  by  C.  S.  Calverley,  runs  thus:— 
Cats  may  have  had  their  goose 

Cooked  by  tobacco-juice; 
Still  why  deny  its  use 

Thoughtfully  taken  ? 
We  're  not  as  tabbies  are  : 
Smith,  take  a  fresh  cigar  ! 
Jones,  the  tobacco-jar  ! 

Here 's  to  thee,  Bacon  ! 

Why  Bacon  ?    Raleigh,  or  Nicot,  or  Hawkins,  or 
Drake,  I  could  have  understood.  But  why  Bacon  ? 
WALTER  HAMILTON. 

BROTHER-IN-LAW.— It  is  remarkable  that 
civilized  peoples  are  so  poor  in  words  expressing 
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family  relationship.    The  French  language   fur 
nishes    a    notable    instance.      Fille    serves    fo 
daughter  and  girl,  and  hence  (especially  in  petit 
file,    "little    girl,"    "little    daughter,"   "grand 
daughter  ")  sometimes  causes  misapprehension, 
list  of    such  defects    in    the    principal    modern 
languages  would  be  interesting.     But  the  object  o 
my  query  is  not  to  invite  such  a  contribution,  bu 
to   obtain   information    as  to  the  meaning   ant 
origin  of  a  single  term.     What  is  meant  by 
brother-in-law?     I  have  asked  this  question  on 
many  occasions,  and  in  almost  every  case   have 
got   the   reply  "a   sister's  husband."    Very  few 
persons  have  added,  without  further  questioning, 
"  and  a  wife's  or  a  husband's  brother."    I  should 
be  glad  to  know  (1)  whether  the  term  "  brother- 
in-law  "  is  generally  applied  not  only  to  a  sister's 
i  husband,    but  also  to  a  wife's  or  a    husband's 
brother;    (2)    whether,  in    an    early  stage,    the 
English  language  had  a  word  for  brother-in-law 
I  {=sororis  maritus,  or  levir,  or  both)]  (3)  when  the 
"in-law"   (of    "father-in-law,"  "brother-in-law," 
" sister-in-law")  was    introduced?    The   case  of 
"sister-in-law"  is,  of  course,  similar  to  that  of 
"brother-in-law."    The  French  beau-frere  means 
I  both  a  sister's  husband  and  a  wife's  or  a  husband's 
brother.     The  term  replaced  (at  I  do  not  know 
I  what  date)  the  old  sororge,  serorge  (Lat.  sororius, 
j  pertaining    to    a    sister,    soror).      The    German 
I  Schwager,  brother-in-law  (cf.  Lat.  aocer,  socerus, 
1  father-in-law)  looks  as  if  it  were  connected  with 
|  Schwester  (sister).  Perhaps  Prof.  Skeat  will  kindly 
i  decide,  should  the  question  meet  his  eye. 

HENRY  ATTWELL. 

THE  ALDINE  DOLPHIN  AND  ANCHOR. — I  have 
a  rather  puzzling  question  to  ask  about  the  famous 
sign  of  the  house  of  Aldus.  I  am  fully  acquainted 
with  all  that  bibliographers  have  said  with  regard 
I  to  the  origin,  inception,  earliest  date,  and  various 
forms  of  the  Aldine  device.  What  I  want  to  know 
ia,  Were  any  objections  to  its  use  raised  by  the 
powers  of  Italy  and  Germany,  whether  Venetian 
Doges,  Popes,  Emperors,  Dukes  of  Milan,  &c.?  My 
query  is  based  upon  a  passage  in  Pietro  Aretino's 
1  Ragionamento  delle  Corti,'  1539  (?  Venice, 
Marcolini),  p.  39  verso.  The  paragraph  runs  : — 

"Che  colera  credete  voi,  che  habbia  la  Corte  con 
Messer  Aldo  per  conto  de  lanchora,  e  del  Delphino  sua 
impress  parendole  cbe  la  velocita,  e  la  tardita,  co  cbe 
!«lla  toglie,  e  da,  merit!  linaegna  di  cesare,  ed  6  mancato 
iniente,  che  ella  non  lha  presa  contra  i  libra!,  bonta  de  le 
[the  sign  of  the  Gioliti],  de  le  fortune,  e  de  le 
,altre  Joro  invention!,  e  che  lettre  ci  acrivano  intorno." 

Is  the  above  written  in  irony,  or  is  it  serious  ? 
It  it  is  serious,  what  is  alluded  to  ? 

EDWARD  PERCY  JACOBSEN. 

I  HERALDIC.— Was  a  coat  of  Azure,  three  bars 
iwrgent,  ever  borne  by  any  ancient  Norman  family  ? 
jl  should  like  to  trace  it  before  1200. 

FESS  CHEQUY. 


BODY  SNATCHING. 
(8th  S.  iv.  329,  370,  454.) 
I  think  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
"  carried  away  "  usually  indicates  distant  or  extra- 
parochial  interment.     The  following  extracts  from 
Bath  Abbey  burial  register  (cited  Gen.,  New  Ser., 
vi.  96)  are  to  the  point : — 

1700,  July  24.  M«  Mary  Lee  of  Stonly  in  Warwickshire 
yt  died  at  Alderman  Hayward's  and  was  carried  away. 

1701,  June  11.  Ye  Lady  Bridgman  y'  died   at    Mr 
Skrimes  was  carried  away. 

1702,  May  25.  Sir  John  East  his  Lady  that  died  at 
Mr  William  Webbs  house  was  carried  to  Almond  bury  in 
Yorksheir. 

1704,  May  13.  The  Lord  Longville  that  died  at  ye 
Abby  house  was  carried  to  Essen  in  North  hampton 
sheire. 

1720,  Feb.  1.  The  most  Noble  William  Marquis  of 
Annandale  Lord  Privie  Seal  for  Scotland  was  carried 


away 
Even 


if  Mr. 


could  be  certain  that  his 


supposed  "  miscarriages  "  were  all  bond  fide  Ful- 
lam  folk,  having  relatives  there  interred,  it  would 
be  rash  for  him  to  construe  this  phrase  in  a  new 
ight,  and  the  mere  fact  of  interpolation  counts 
nothing.  Whilst  the  subject  is  under  discussion, 
the  following  remarks  may  be  of  interest. 

Some  sixty  years  since,  three  brothers,  Haddon 
)y  name,  took  a  lease  of  Furnace  House  Farm, 
ituate  about  twenty-six  miles  from  London,  in 
he  parish  of  Hever,  co.  Kent  Whence  they 
came  their  neighbours  never  knew,  but  ere  long  it 
>ecame  patent  to  all  that,  though  farming  was 
heir  ostensible  object,  they  were  novices  to  the 
rade.  In  contradiction  to  the  Levitical  injunction, 
heir  Kentish  plough  was  drawn  by  animals  of 
lifferent  species  unequally  yoked  ;  but  what  told 
ven  more  against  them  was  that  of  an  evening 
hey  would  set  forth  with  horses  and  vans,  ap- 
>arently  for  some  sinister  purpose,  returning  next 
ay  with  abundant  evidence  of  a  lengthy  nocturnal 
ourney  having  been  performed.  Before  long  it 
as  whispered  that  they  were  body  snatchers,  and 
s  corpses  had  lately  disappeared  from  the  neigh- 
ouring  churchyard  of  Chiddingstone,  there  seemed 
ome  warrant  for  the  assertion.  Two  of  the  brothers 
re  credited  with  a  local  murder,  and  are  believed 

have  committed  suicide,  the  third  undoubtedly 
assed  a  long  period  in  a  debtor's  prison. 
My  next  relation  is  not  exactly  a  thing  to  be 
roud  of  ;  but  no  matter.  One  Samuel  Dickinson, 
f  Beverley,  sometime  land  steward  to  Lord  Yar- 
orough,  my  grandfather's  cousin  and  a  Quaker  to 
oot,  by  his  own  improvidence  became  indebted  to 
is  lordship's  trustees  in  the  sum  of  3,0002.,  and  at 
le  suit  of  the  said  trustees  was  incarcerated  in  the 
King's  Bench,  Aug.  17,  1826.  Here  he  died 
une  16,  1830,  and  five  days  later  was  supposed 
be  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields.  Deceased's  com- 
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plaint  had,  however,  puzzled  the  doctors,  amongst 
whom  his  body  was  a  prize,  so  that  it  was  reserved 
for  dissection.  But  the  coffin  was  filled  with 
brickbats,  and  having  been  lowered  into  the  grave, 
Richard  Barret,  a  noted  "  Friend,"  was  "  moved  " 
to  pronounce  a  lengthy  exhortation  over  what  he 
supposed  contained  all  that  remained  mortal. 

When  Lord  Cantelupe  committed  suicide  in 
1850,  the  Sackville  vault  in  Withyham  Church 
was  watched  for  many  days  and  nights  to  save  his 
body  from  the  harpies  of  the  race-course.  The 
violation  of  the  Crawford  vault  is  fresh  in  all  our 
memories ;  see  also  5th  S.  iii.  566  and  8tb  S.  iv. 
253.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  ghastly 
apparitions  with  which  many  of  our  churchyards 
and  old  houses  are  credited  may  be  attributed 
quite  as  much  to  body  snatchers  as  to  smugglers. 

C.   E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSON. 

8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

R.  D.  M.  refers  to  Sir  R.  Christison  for  the 
statement,  inter  alia,  that  the  "  grave  clothes  were 
scrupulously  buried  again,"  but  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  reason  for  this  course,  which  is  this  : — 

"The  person  who  has  the  freehold  may  bring  an 
action  of  trespass  against  such  ae  dig  and  disturb  it. 
And  if  any  one,  in  taking  up  a  dead  body,  steals  the 
shroud  or  other  apparel  it  will  be  felony  ;  for  the  pro- 
perty thereof  remains  in  the  executor,  or  whoever  was 
at  the  charge  of  the  funeral." 

Otherwise  it  was  not  taken  to  be  so  serious  an 
offence.  But  only, — 

"  It  has  been  determined,  that  stealing  dead  bodies, 
though  for  the  improvement  of  the  science  of  anatomy,  is 
an  indictable  offence  as  a  misdemeanour;  it  being  a 
practice  contrary  to  common  decency,  and  shocking  to 
the  general  sentiments  and  feelings  of  mankind." — 
Blackstone,  bk.  ii.  ch.  xxviii.,  1794,  with  note. 

Compare  the  case  of  William  Haines,  at  the 
Lent  Assizes  at  Leicester,  11  &  12  Jac.  (12  Co. 
113),  for  the  statement  that  the  offence  amounts  to 
felony,  as  above.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

I  have  seen  entries  in  parish  registers  of  burials 
of  persons  not  belonging  to  the  parish,  who  have 
died  out  of  it,  and  have  been  buried  put  of  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  MR.  HALLEN  is  right  in  supposing 
"  carried  away  "  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  body 
snatching.  The  entry  was  not  an  actual  register, 
but  simply  a  memorandum  by  the  vicar,  who, 
whether  justified  or  not,  did  no  harm,  but  in  many 
cases  did  a  deal  of  good,  for  some  of  our  country 
registers  were  so  badly  kept  that  a  neighbouring 
vicar's  "  carried  away  "  note  is  the  only  record  of 
the  burial  in  some  instances.  Baptismal  registers 

have  similar  entries,  such  as  " was  baptized 

at  ";  and,  again,  the  marriage  registers  fre- 
quently record  a  couple  u  gone  out  of  the  parish," 
when  they  have  been  married  elsewhere,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Borderland,  where  Gretna  Green, 
Lamberton  Toll,  and  Coldstream  Bridge  were  much 
resorted  to. 


In  the  parish  records  of  Ford,  Northumberland r 
under  date  Aug.  28, 1723,  there  is  a  note  of  a  visit 
of  Archdeacon  Thomas  Sharp,  wherein  it  is  stated 
he  ordered  the  churchwardens  to  obtain,  amongst 
other  things  connected  with  the  church,  '•"  A  Parish 
Coffin."  I  supposed  this  to  mean  a  coffer,  or  chest, 
for  the  parish  registers;  but  on  seeing  MR. 
HALLEN'S  note  on  the  above  subject  I  am  under 
the  impression  it  must  have  been  what  he  calls  a 
mort  safe.  Although  sixpence  had  been  expended 
by  the  churchwardens  only  the  year  before  in 
"  mending  ye  chest  q'ch  [which]  holds  the  books,'* 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  new  one  was 
considered  essential  by  Sharp,  and  he  may  have- 
meant  the  mort  safe,  if  such  a  thing  was  required 
in  those  days.  Can  any  reader  say  if  body  snatch- 
ing was  carried  on  in  1723  ?  W.  B.  THOMAS. 

Heaton-on-Tyne. 

I  have  particulars  of  a  veritable  case  of  this 
desecration  which  occurred  here  in  1829  or  1830; 
and  I  have  a  traditional  statement  that  a  former 
sexton  of  the  parish  did  a  roaring  trade,  and  died 
unhappy  thereat.  K.  H.  S. 

Ely. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Chester  Waters,  in  his  'Parish  Re- 
gisters of  England,'  states  :  "  When  persons  of 
rank  died  in  one  parish  and  were  buried  in  another,. 
the  burial  was  usually  recorded  in  the  register  of 
both  parishes";  and  the  register  of  the  parish 
wherein  the  person  died,  but  was  not  buried, 
would  contain  the  remark  "  carried  away."  I  find 
the  following  instances.  St.  Giles,  Camberwell : 

1700.  John  Howard  taken  away  to  be  buried. 

1710.  M<*  Elizabeth  Arnold  carried  away  to  be  buried. 

St.  Dionis  Backchurch  : — 

1726.  Caleb  Hughes,  Quaker,  carried  to  the  Friends" 
Burial  Ground. 

George  Stone,  Lawyer,  carried  away  to  be  buried. 
John  Lee,  carried  to  Guilford. 

1727.  Joseph  Paget,  carried  away  to  be  buried. 

1749.  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  carried  to  be  buried  at 
Pinchley. 

St.  Michael,  Cornhill  :•— 

1706.  Gabriel,  son  of  Gabriel  Glover,  buried  out  of 
town. 

1708.  Richard  Wagstaff,  ditto,  ditto. 

1710.  Edward  Topp,  died  in  this  parish  and  wa» 
buried  in  the  country. 

R.  C.  BOSTOCK. 

Broadstairs. 

The  following  extraordinary  paragraph  appeared 
in  the  European  Magazine  for  February,  1802  : — 

"  A  short  time  since  some  of  the  police  patrole,  in  the 
evening,  stopped  two  men  in  Coldbath  Fields,  with  a 
basket  in  which  were  the  bodies  of  a  woman  and  child; 
the  man  who  was  carrying  the  basket  threw  it  down  and 
escaped;  the  other  was  taken,  but  obliged  to  be  dis- 
charged for  want  of  evidence.  The  man  who  escaped 
was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  grave-digger  belonging 
to  the  churchyard  from  whence  the  bodies  had  beea 
stolen ;  he  was  therefore  indicted  separately  for  stealing 
three  bodies,  with  the  shrouds;  and  on  searching  h* 
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house  upwards  of  150  shrouds,  together  with  the  body  o 
a  child,  were  found  concealed  in  the  privy,  which  wa 
situated  in  the  churchyard.  On  Tuesday  he  was  appre 
hended  on  warrants  of  indictment,  and  brought  befor 

:  the  same  magistrates ;  when,  having  no  person  presen 
to  become  bail  for  him,  he  was  committed  to  prison.  1 
is  said  to  be  an  absolute  fact,  that  on  searching  th 
churchyard  the  body  of  a  woman  was  discovered  withou 
a  head,  which,  it  is  supposed,  had  been  cut  off  for  th 
sake  of  a  very  fine  set  of  teeth.  Even  the  screws  ha 
been  taken  from  many  of  the  coffins.  From  the  num 
ber  of  empty  graves,  it  is  computed  that  nine  out  of  every 
ten  bodies  buried  there  were  stolen." — P.  157. 

,  Some  information  respecting  the  iron  coffins  whicl 
were  sometimes  used  in  the  days  of  the  "  resor 

!  rection-men"  will  be  found  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S 

I  vi.  516.  J.  F.  MANSEEGH. 

Liverpool. 

OLD  TOMBSTONE  IN  BURMA.  (8th  S.  iv.  467).— 

Without  being  able  to  say  anything    whateve 

regarding  the  person  to  whose  memory  the  inscrip 

1  tion  on  the  tombstone  refers,  I  can  inform  TENE 

BILE  that  the  language  in  which  it  is  inscribed  i< 

j  Portuguese,  not  Spanish.     Allowing  for  probabh 

errors  in  transcription,  it  would  read  thus :  "  Aqu 

!  esta  sepultado  o  corpo  de  Coja  Petrus  de  Fame 

i  natural  de  Julfa  que  sendo  da  idade  de  47  annos 

ifalleceo  em   20   de  Outubro  de   1725."    Which 

!  being  translated  means:  "Here is  buried  the  body 

of  C.  P.  de  F.,  native  of  Julfa,  who  being  of  the  age 

j  of  47  years,  died  the  20  day  of  October  1725." 

Coja  Petrus  de  Faruo  is  not  a  name  one  meets 
;  with  in  Portugal  nowadays.  Coja  might  be  in- 
tended for  Cap.  (Capitao  =  Captain),  Petrus  is  the 
j  Latinized  from  of  Pedro  (Peter),  and  Faruc,  I 
!  make  bold  to  say  is  Faria,  which  is  as  common  a 
,  name  in  Portugal  as  Smith  is  in  England.  I  can- 
not find  any  place  named  Julfa  in  Portugal,  or  any- 
I  thing  resembling  it ;  but  there  are  two  such  places, 
lone  in  Russian  Transcaucasia  and  the  other 
'Persia  ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  either  of  these  is 
i  intended.  E.  A.  FRY. 

172,  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham. 

Although  I  cannot  answer  your  correspondent's 
query,  I  can  correct  his  mistakes.  The  inscription 
iis  not  Spanish,  but  Portuguese,  as  he  might  have 
jknown  on  seeing  the  words  "  o  corpo,"  for  which 
[the  Spanish  is  "el  cuerpo."  Then  there  are 
(blunders  in  it,  which  I  would  correct  thus :  "Aqui 
jesta  sepultado  o  corpo  de  Coja  Petrus  de  Faruc, 
(natural  de  Julfa,  que  sendo  da  ydade  de  47  annos 
tfalleceo  em  20  de  Outubro  [perhaps  Oitobro]  de 
11725."  "  Requiexei  "  is  of  no  language  ;  it  is,  of 
(course,  a  misreading  of  " requiescat."  "Coja" 
'may  be  a  Portuguese  way  of  writing  the  Persian 
i&twija,  a  man  of  distinction,  merchant,  professor, 
pc.  (see  Johnson's  '  Persian  Diet.').  I  say  so  because 
the  inscription  records  that  the  deceased  was  a 
lative  of  Julfa,  which  is  the  name  of  a  place  in 
(Persia.  "Faruc,"  too,  is  Oriental-looking.  By 
i.hese  tokens  I  judge  that  he  was  neither  Spanish 


nor  Portuguese  by  birth.  Had  he  been  so,  we 
should  expect  to  read  "  Pedro "  in  the  inscription 
rather  than  the  Latin  name  "  Petrus  "  ?J  Probably 
he  was  an  Armenian.  F.  ADAMS. 

105,  Albany  Road,  Camberwel',  S.E. 

PEACOCK  FEATHERS  UNLUCKY  (8th  S.  iv.  426). 
— The  superstition  that  peacocks'  feathers  are 
unlucky  in  the  house  or  worn  on  the  person  ia 
widely  spread  and  fully  believed  in  by  many  who 
ought  to  know  better.  Some  eight  or  ten  years 
ago  a  gentlemen  well  known  to  me  went  to  call  on 
a  baronet,  an  intimate  friend  of  his.  Unfortunately 
for  him,  he  had  the  eye  of  a  peacock's  feather 
in  his  hat.  When  the  lady  of  the  house  saw  it, 
she  snatched  it  from  him,  and  threw  it  out  of  the 
hall  door,  "  rating "  him  as  if  he  had  been  guilty 
of  some  great  moral  offence.  ASTARTE. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  visiting  in  North- 
Yorkshire,  I  remember  that  one  day  an  old  servant 
came  to  the  house  where  I  was,  and  found  some 
peacock  feathers  above  the  mantel-piece  of  one 
of  the  bed- rooms.  She  expressed  her  horror  to 
the  young  ladies  of  the  house,  and  said  that  they 
need  never  expect  to  be  married  if  they  kept  such- 
things  for  ornaments. 

F.  C.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

I  heard  peacocks'  feathers  mentioned  as  unlucky 
in  a  new  farce  a  week  or  two  ago.  URBAN. 

"TAVERNE"  (8th  S.  iv.  327,  472).— I  am  obliged 
to  your  correspondents  for  their  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  word.  It  can  hardly 
be  a  misprint,  as  it  occurs  more  than  once  in 
MSS.  which  have  come  under  my  notice.  The 
following  shows  that  it  has  no  reference  to  selling 
wine,  &c.: — 

'  I  will  yt  ray  said  Surveyo"  shall  especially  try  and 
[nqr  wl  Tennantes  or  Occupyers  of  my  Lands  hare 
Paverned  their  tenemto  or  Lands  in  whole  or  in  pte 
w'*>out  Direct  Order  of  the  CorM  whereby  the  ancient 
services  and  Dimissions  are  frustrated  and  become 
uncertaine." 

I  have  referred  to  Feltham's  '  Resolves,'  but  the 
)assage  mentioned  by  MR.  PROSSKR  does  not 
tppear  in  that  edition.  I  am,  therefore,  con- 
trained  to  ask  whether  the  context  would  not 
jive  the  word  taverne  there  merely  the  meaning  of 
pending  time  in  taverns  with  wantons  ?  If  not, 
'to  divide"  or  "parcel  out"  would  seem  to  be 
he  meaning  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the 
>assages  I  have  quoted.  P.  C.  EEAYE. 

Your  correspondents  have  not  explained  this 
word  correctly.     In  the  passage  quoted  at  the  first 
?  fere  nee  it  merely  means   "  to  keep  a  tavern." 
~hus,  by  the  statute  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  5,  it  was  enacted 
hat  certain  persons  therein  mentioned  should  not 
tauerne,  sell,  or  vtter  wyne  by  retayle,  as  is 
foresayde."     The  words  "as  aforesayde"  refer 
o  the    previous   words  "to   kepe  anye  tauerne 
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or  sell  or  vtter  by  retails "  (Rastell's  '  Statutes,' 
1557,  fo.  532,  a).  S.  0.  ADDY. 

3,  Westbourne  Koad,  Sheffield. 

This  word  comes  originally  from    the    Latin 
tdberna,,  which  is  used  at  least  twice  by  Horace : — 
Nulla  taberna  meos  habeat  nee  pila  libellos. 

4  Sat.,'  I.  iv.  71. 

Nee  vicina  subest  vinum  praebere  taberna 
Quae  possit  tibi .  '  Ep.,'  I.  xiv.  24. 

See  also  'Sat.,'  I.  iii.  131,  and  'Ars.  Poet.,'  229. 
E.  WALFORD,  M,A. 
Ventnor. 

MASLIN  PANS  (6th  S.  vi.  47,  158  ;  x.  289  ;  xii. 
471 ;  7th  S.  iii.  385,  485  ;  iv.  57,  310,  451 ;  xi. 
83  ;  8th  S.  iv.  144,  296,  355).— I  would  willingly 
furnish  to  MB.  HALLEN  such  particulars  as  I  may 
have  gathered  about  the  H alien  family  when  at 
Coalbrookdale.  I  have  no  information  about  them 
when  in  Holland,  at  Wandsworth,  or  at  New- 
castle-under-Lyme,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  in 
coming  forward  into  Staffordshire  their  business 
then  was  connected  with  wrought  iron,  the 
working  up  of  which  was  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  becoming  the  settled  and  increasing 
industry  around  Dudley.  Both  in  bleaching  linen 
and  in  working  iron  there  was  considerable  inter- 
course with  Holland  from  Warwickshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire, to  which  A.  Yarranton  refers  in 
*  England's  Improvement/ published  in  1698.  A 
Cornelius  Hallen  died  at  Old  Swinford  in  1682, 
and  I  had  surmised  that  his  widow  and  son 
moved  into  Shropshire.  From  subsequent  in- 
quiry I  have  ascertained  that  there  were  Cornelius 
Holland,  Robert  Holland,  and  William  Hallen 
resident  within  the  parish  of  Madeley  in  1670. 
A  few  years  later  the  name  Holland  is  written  as 
Hallen,  and  connected  with  Coalbrookdale.  I 
have  previously  mentioned  the  purchase  of  a 
cottage  in  1705.  The  old  house  in  Coalbrook- 
dale which  bears  the  date  of  1642  is  distant 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  "Panshop  Bank," 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  house  of 
the  Wellingtons,  perhaps  of  Shadrach  Fox,  who 
was  for  a  time  lessee  of  all  the  works  from  the 
manor.  It  was  not  for  many  years  after  1705  that 
the  Hallens  were  resident  at  "  Panshop  Bank."  A 
survey  in  1773  describes  the  plating  forge  con- 
tiguous to  this  place  as  "  the  Lower  or  Hallen's 
Forge,"  and  another,  in  1777,  records  "  William 
Hallen  and  Brothers,"  and  their  relative,  Cor- 
nelius Oram,  as  tenants  of  "  Panshops,  close, 
tenements,  and  gardens  "  in  that  locality.  They 
probably  had  then  been  tenants  for  some  years 
previously.  In  1782  the  premises  were  partly  void, 
and  "  Mr.  Wm.  Hallen  had  left  the  parish."  The 
name  of  George  Hallen,  connected  with  part  of  Pan- 
shops,  and  that  of  John  Hallen  reappear  in  1794. 
The  business  was  revived— not  altogether  at  this 
place,  but  at  Madeley  Wood,  and  near — by  George 


William  Hallen  up  to  1806,  when  he  had  become 
tenant  of  lands  and  of  the  Tontine  Hotel  at  Iron- 
bridge.  Some  ten  years  afterwards  W.  Hallen,  or 
George  W.  Hallen,  removed  to  South  Wales,  and 
the  names  of  Hallen  and  Oram  were  lost  to  the 
parish  of  Madeley,  if  not  to  Shropshire. 

As  to  their  business,  there  is  not  the  least 
record  or  local  tradition  that  the  Hallens  were 
workers  of  any  other  metal  than  iron  when  in 
Shropshire.  In  the  years  subsequent  to  1718,  up 
to  1745,  payments  were  made  by  the  Hallens  for 
rent  and  wrought  iron,  and  to  them  for  articles, 
as,  inter  alia,  iron- work,  frying-pans,  shovels,  and 
scrap  iron  under  the  description  of  "pan- 
parings."  One  of  the  trustees  of  Cornelius  Hal- 
len of  1744  was  Richard  Stringer,  of  Madeley, 
frying-pan  maker,  who  also  was  paid  occasionally 
for  "  pan-parings."  In  connexion  with  the  estate 
of  Richard  Ford  in  1758,  Wm.  Hallen  is  men- 
tioned as  "manager  of  the  said  ironworks  of 
Caynton,  Sambrook,  and  Tibberton,"  near  to  New- 
port, in  Shropshire,  which  from  the  first  notice 
of  it  curiously  continued  the  names  of  Cornelius, 
William,  and  Samuel.  Between  1780  and  1790 
members  of  the  family  were  connected  with  eight 
small  charcoal  forges  in  this  part  of  Shropshire, 
and  with  others  at  Bilston  and  Raglan.  These 
forges  soon  afterwards  faded  away,  under  the 
progress  of  the  iron  trade  ;  and  with  the  growth  of 
rolling  and  stamping  the  old  business  of  plater 
could  not  and  did  not  survive.  In  England  it  has 
quite  passed  away. 

The  respectable  house  in  London  was  at  first, 
from  1820  to  1826,  Lees,  Cottam  &  Hallen,  and 
from  this  year  to  about  1850  Cottam  &  Hallen, 
when  the  partners  separated  to  two  concerns. 
They  were  esteemed  correspondents  for  castings 
in  iron,  chiefly  in  the  earlier  years  for  hydraulic 
press  work.  I  regret  I  cannot  connect  the  per- 
sonal relationship  of  the  Hallen  with  the  Shrop- 
shire family.  The  iron  railings  at  St.  Martin's 
Church  were  erected  when  certain  street  altera- 
tions were  made  about  1825.  They  probably 
came  from  South  Staffordshire,  but  a  local 
authority  connects  with  them  Cottam  &  Willmore, 
of  the  Borough.  I  may  add  that  the  dates  I 
have  given  in  both  of  my  notes  are  taken  from 
original  papers.  I  fear  that  hasty  writing  caused 
the  misprint  of  my  initial.  W.  G.  N. 

POSSESSION  OF  PEWS  (8th  S.  iv.  327,  396).— 
MR.  CORCORAN  will  find  ample  information  in  the 
'  History  and  Law  of  Church  Seats  or  Pews,'  by 
Alfred  Heales,  F.S.A.,  1872.  He  says  (p.  150, 
vol.  i.),  "  When  appropriation  had  become  common, 
at  least  as  regards  the  leading  parishioners,  it  was 
before  long  found  necessary  to  have  doors  and  locks 
to  prevent  intrusion.  There  is  an  early  mention 
of  one  in  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret  Pattens,  London,  where 
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in  1515,  twopence  is  charged  "  for  a  kaye  for  maste 
Waddell's  pew  doure."  At  St.  John  Zachary 
1600,  "  paied  for  ij  Keyes  for  the  Churchwardens 

,    pewe,  iijd." 

Bishop  Earle,  in  1628,  mentions  it  in  the  cha 
racter  of '  The  She  precise  Hypocrite.'  "She  doubts 
of  the  Virgin    Mary's  salvation,  and  dares  no 
Saint  her  ;  but  knows  her  own  place  in  heaven,  a 
perfectly  as  the  pew  she  has  a  key  to." 

This  illegal  proceeding  sometimes  came  withi 
purview  of  the  Ordinary.  In  1631  Bishop  Neile 
of  Winchester,  issued  a  monition  to  the  Church 
wardens  of  Elvetham,  Hampshire,  requiring  them 
"  to  remove  all  the  lockes  upon  any  of  the  saic 
pewes  within  the  said  Church  before  Pentecos 
next  insueing." 

Pepys,  in  1661,  Dec.  25.  "  In  the  morning  to 
Church,  where  at  the  door  of  our  pew,  I  was  fain 

j  to  stay  because  the  sexton  had  not  opened  thi 

I  door." 

Fifty  years  ago  (and  probably  later)  I  remembe 

I  many  of  the  pews  in  the  parish  church  here  hac 

I  locks  on  the  doors.     Both  are  happily  now,  anc 

:  for  a  long  time,  things  of  the  past. 

G.  H.  THOMPSON. 
Alnwick. 

There  will  be  found  something  to  smile  at  on 
this  point  in  the  pages  of  '  St.  Antholin's ;  or,  Old 
Churches  and  New,'  by  the  Kector  of  Elford,  pub- 
lished in  1842-53  by  Masters,  and  looked  on  then 
I  as  a  "  very "  High  Church  "  skit "  indeed,  if 
I  recollect  rightly.  K.  W.  HACKWOOD. 

"THE  BUDDLE"  INN  (8th  S.  iv.  388).— Possibly 
I  the  situation  of  this  inn  may  give  a  clue  to  its 
name,  and  local  tradition  may  confirm  the  mean- 
I  ing.  "  Buddie  "  is  a  common  word  in  the  south- 
I  west,  as  may  be  seen  from  several  dialect  glossaries, 
|  and  in  Halliwell.  Here,  in  Somerset  and  in  North 
1  Devon,  it  means  to  suffocate  with  mud  as  in  a  bog 
1  (see  '  West  Somerset  Word-Book,'  p.  96). 

Further  west  it  is  a  mining  term.  Jago  ('Cornish 
Glossary,'  p.  123)  says  :  "  It  is  a  pit  seven  feet 
1  long,  three  wide,  and  two  deep,  for  washing  the  ore 
in."  He  also  says  it  means  a  bubble.  Miss 
:  Courtney  ('  West  Cornish  Gloss. ,'E.D.S.)  says  it  is 
I  a  kind  of  tub  for  washing  ore,  and  the  operation 
is  called  "  buddling."  The  word  is  said  by  Pryce 
(Jago)  to  come  from  Celtic  Cornish  "budded,  to 
buddle,  to  drown." 

Has  ore- washing  ever  been  done  at  Niton  ?  Is 
there  a  tradition  of  a  mud  slide  from  the  high  land 
having  suffocated  any  one  at  the  spot ;  or  has  the 
word  "  buddled,"  which  Halliwell  says  in  Devon 
I  means  tipsy,  any  appropriate  connexion  with  this 
'house  of  public  entertainment  ? 

F.  T.  ELWORTHT. 

There  is  in  the  parish  of  Westerham,  Kent,  an 
jancient  tenement  known  as  "Buddies,"  and 
Iwithin  a  mile  of  it  there  is  also  Buddie's  Wood  ; 


in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Edenbridge  may  be 
found  Boddle  Mead  alias  Buddie  Mead.  I  have 
concluded  (?  rashly)  that  in  our  case  Buddie  was  a 
person  ;  but  is  it  not  probable  St.  Botolph  is  really 
responsible  as  a  first  instance  ? 

C.    E.    GlLDERSOME-DlCKINSOW. 
8,  Morrison  Street,  S.W. 

Possibly  at  some  time  or  other  a  Devonshire  man 
kept  this  inn.  In  that  county  "  buddled  "  = 
"fuddled"  =  tipsy.  The  Chrysanthemum segetum,  or 
corn  marigold,  the  Marguerite  jaune  of  the  French, 
and  Goldblume  of  the  Germans,  but  anything  but 
beloved  by  the  farmers,  though  contrasting  so 
beautifully  with  the  July  blue  and  scarlet  blooms 
of  the  cornfield,  is  known  as  the  "buddle,"  or 
''budel,"  in  some  districts. 

R.  W.  HACKWOOD. 

"  Buddie  in  mining,  to  wash  ore ;  to  separate  the 
metalliferous  ores  from  earthy  matters  by  means  of  an 
inclined  hutch  called  a  huddle,  over  which  water  flows." 
— Annandale'a  '  Imperial  Dictionary.' 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

WEARING  HATS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
'8th  S.  iii.  87). — The  custom  of  wearing  hats  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  very  ancient ;  and  D'Ewes 
:ias  a  record  that  when  Mr.  Serjeant  Yelverton  was 
nominated  as  Speaker  in  1597,  he  "  blushed,  and 
put  off  his  Hat,  and  after  sate  bare-headed  "  ('  Jour- 
nals of  Elizabeth,' p.  549);  while  in  November,  1601, 
ihere  is  a  special  note  that  when  "  Mr.  Maynard 
)y  consent  of  the  whole  House  sate  in  the  Chair 
as  Clerk  to  register  the  Order  of  this  Committee, 

by  consent  also  he  was  licensed  to  put  on  his 

Hat"(J6td,  p.  631). 

The  wearing  of  the  hat,  indeed,  was  considered 

Parliamentary  privilege,  and  Burton,  in  his 
Diary,'  under  date  Jan.  19,  1656/7,  noted  that 

"  In  the  Court  of  Wards'  chamber,  eat  Captain  Lister's 

Committee,  Sir  Edward  Rhodes  in  the  chair,  where  Ser- 

eant  Maynard  was  to  make  hie  defence.    When  he  had 

poken,  tbe  Committee  appointed  him  to  have  a  chair 

et,  and  to  keep  on  his  hat.    The  reason  given  for  that 

privilege  was,  because  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament." 

—Vol.  i.  p.  366. 

At  the  previous   sitting  of  the  various   com- 
mittees, indeed,  Burton    had  specially  recorded, 

There  was  most  of  the  House,  and  abundance  of 
entlemen  of  quality.  One  young  lord,  who  would 
eeds  keep  on  his  hat,  was  there  "  (Ibid.,  p.  352). 
*ut  on  December  6,  1656,  when  James  Naylor, 
ccused  of  "  blasphemies,"  and  concerning  whose 
ase  the  Lord  Protector  Oliver  had  much  to  say, 
was  haled  before  the  House,  it  is  observed  that 
being  brought  to  the  Bar,  keeping  on  his  Hat, 
he  Serjeant,  by  the  Command  of  the  Speaker, 
ook  off  his  Hat "  ('  Commons  Journals,'  vol.  vii. 
.  465). 

According  to  Moritz,  a  German  who  visited  the 
louse  of  Commons  in  1782,  the  Speaker  was  at 
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that  time  accustomed  to  wear  his  hat  on  his  wig, 
and  when  addressed  he  generally  moved  his  hat  a 
little,  but  immediately  put  it  on  again  ;  but, 
although  the  Speaker  nowadays  always  carries  his 
three-cornered  hat  in  his  hand  into  the  House 
when  he  makes  his  formal  entry  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  sitting,  he  does  not  wear  it 
while  in  the  chair.  Moritz  added,  "  The  members 
of  parliament  keep  their  hats  on,  but  the  spectators 
in  the  gallery  are  uncovered "  (John  Pinkerton's 
'General  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels/ 
vol.  ii.  p.  507) ;  and  that  is  generally  true  as 
regards  to-day.  In  an  editorial  note  to  the  query 
put  by  INQUISITORIA,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  the  first  member  of  distinction  who  never  wore 
a  hat  in  the  House  ;  but,  without  questioning  the 
statement,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
never  wears  his  hat  therein,  and  that  when  he  once 
wanted  one,  in  order  to  wear  it  while  speaking 
seated  after  a  division  was  called — a  curious  rule 
which  has  had  more  than  one  quaint  result — he 
had  to  borrow  that  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
(then  Sir  Farrer  Herschell  and  Solicitor-General), 
which,  to  the  great  mirth  of  members,  proved  dis- 
tinctly too  small  for  him.  Mr.  Balfour,  it  may  be 
added,  seldom  wears  his  hat  in  the  House  ;  but  in 
this  respect  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  follow  the  old  use,  from  which  Lord 
Palmerston  never  departed. 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

SHAKSPEARE  AT  THE  "  GOLDEN  LION  "  AT  FUL- 
HAM  (7to  S.  ii.  227). — My  attention  has  only  just 
been  directed  to  a  query  by  MR.  T.  OANN  HUGHES 
at  the  above  reference.  As  no  reply  appears  to 
have  been  received,  it  is  possible  he  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  paper  read  by  the  late 
T.  0.  Croker  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Archaeo- 
logical Association,  in  July,  1847,  was  reprinted 
in  Croker  s  '  Walk  from  London  to  Fulham,'  edited 
by  his  son,  Mr.  T.  F.  Dillon  Croker.  If  my 
memory  does  not  play  me  false,  I  have  also  seen 
the  paper  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  Croker  certainly 
weaved  a  very  pretty  story  out  of  exceedingly 
slender  materials.  A  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag. 
for  September,  1847,  thus  criticizes  his  paper  : — 

"This  composition  was  a  very  ingenious  tissue  of 
conjectural  coincidences,  spun  out  of  the  slightest 
possible  materials.  Its  main  thread  was  a  presumption 
that  John  Fletcher,  the  poet,  before  the  death  of  his 
father,  Bishop  Fletcher,  in  1596,  and  consequently  before 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
Shakespeare  and  enjoyed  his  society  at  Fulham,  where, 
instead  of  making  themselves  happy  in  the  bishop's  hall, 
they  preferred  to  repair  to  a  public-bouse.  From  the 
ruins  of  this  house,  Mr.  Croften  Croker  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  recover  a  pipe  which  he  suggests  the  bishop 
himself  may  have  left  there,  as  he  is  said  to  have  died 
when  smoking  tobacco  !  For  corroborative  argument 
the  author  adduced  these  facts,  that  John  Norden,  the 
surveyor,  lived  near  Fulbam  in  1596,  that  Joshua  Syl- 
vester visited  his  uncle  Plumbe  at  North  End,  and  that 
Florio,  the  brother-in-law  of  Daniel,  and  Henry  Condell, 


the  actor,  certainly  resided  at  Fulham  about  1625,  thirty 
years  later.  From  this  '  mags  of  facts,'  asks  Mr.  Croker, 
who  can  doubt  that  the  Golden  Lion  may  have  been 
frequented  by  Shakespeare  ?  We  do  not,  however,  find 
that  he  advances  any  proof  that  the  Golden  Lion  was 
in  existence  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth*  or,  if  it  was,  that 
it  was  the  only  tavern  then  at  Fulham ;  or  that  the 
palace  was  so  full  or  so  severe  a  household  under  the 
cloud-compelling  Prelate  that  his  son  and  his  presumed 
friend  Will  were  obliged  to  go  elsewhere.  The  Golden 
Lion  which  has  formed  the  scene  of  these  visions  was 
an  old  mansion,  perhaps  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  or  her 
successor,  but  too  handsomely  fitted  up  for  a  village  ale- 
house at  that  time.  It  was  no  doubt  the  residence  of  a 
rich  citizen  or  Middlesex  gentleman." 

The  "Golden  Lion"  was  originally  a  house  of 
considerable  consequence,  and,  judging  from  its 
architecture,  I  should  say  built  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  is  unknown  when  it  became  a 
tavern.  My  own  researches  into  the  Shakespearean 
legend  tend  to  negative  Croker's  theory.  If  MR. 
HUGHES  is  still  interested  in  this  matter,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  give  him  further  information. 

CHAS.  JAS.  F&RET. 

P.S. — Croker's  statement  as  to  Bonner's  death 
while  smoking  tobacco  at  the  "Golden  Lion,* 
June  15,  1596,  is,  of  course,  pure  fancy.  The 
persecuting  bishop  did  not  end  his  days  so  happily, 
for  he  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Marshal  sea,  Sept.  5, 
1569,  and  was  buried  at  St.  George's,  South  wark, 
at  night. 

MINIATURE  VOLUMES  (8th  S.  iv.  309,  374).— 
My  collection  includes  the  following  :  — 

Etrennes  a  1'Innocence.  Paris.  Full  red  morocco  gilt, 
25  millimetres  by  18  millimetres. 

Le  petit  Bijou  des  Dames.  Paris.  Full  red  morocco 
gilt.  21  m.  by  16  m. 

Schloss's  English  Bijou  Almanac  for  1841.  Poetically 
illustrated  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.  London,  A. 
Schloss.  Full  blue  morocco  gilt  in  case ;  a  beauty. 
19  m.  by  9  m. 

My  friend  Dr.  Frazer,  of  this  city,  possesses  also 

I/Ami  de  la  Jeunesse.  1819.  Bound  in  gold,  with 
bloodstone  boards.  Splendid.  22  m.  by  16  m. 

He  tells  me  also  that  there  was  a  yearly  issue  of 
'  Etrennes '  for  some  nineteen  or  twenty  years. 

T.  W.  CARSON. 
Clarisford,  Cowper  Road,  Dublin. 

P.S.  —  I  have  unearthed  another  miniature 
volume,  on  which  I  could  not  previously  lay  my 
hands.  It  is, — 

Wood's  Royal  Almanack  for  1846.  J.  T.  Wood,  33, 
Holywell-street,  Strand, 

and  its  dimensions,  kindly  determined  by  Dr. 
Frazer,  are  26  m.  by  16  m. 

I  have  in  my  possession  two  of  the  *  English 
Bijou  Almanacs '  mentioned  by  MR.  PETHERICK, 
his  being  for  1836  and  mine  for  1837  and  1838, 
These  must  have  been  the  three  last  issued,  as 
L.  E.  L,  died  in  1838.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  in  what  year  the  first  was  issued  by  her. 
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One  of  mine  fits  into  an  outer  morocco  case,  which 
also  contains  a  magnifying  glass  of  the  smallest 
possible  dimensions.  Portraits  of  Queens  Adelaide 
and  Victoria  are  frontispieces  to  my  volumes. 

S.  M.  P. 

I  have  a  miniature  French  book,  bound  in  red 
morocco,  with  gold  tooling  and  gilt  edges,  which  is 
an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  in  width.  It  con- 
tains eight  full-page  engravings  and  sixty- four 
pages.  The  title  is  '  L'Apropos  Galant,'  published 
in  Paris  in  1825.  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

"  THOSE  WHO  LIVE  IN  GLASS  HOUSES,"  && 
(8th  S.  iv.  366).— Since  the  appearance  of  my 
note  I  have  found  the  reference  for  the  English 
version  of  the  Italian  proverb  No.  2  —viz.  Chaucer, 
'Troylus,'  ii.  124  (Aldine  ed.,  vol.  iv.  p.  188)  :— 

Who  that  hath  an  hede  of  verre 
Fro  caste  of  stones  war  byni  in  the  werre. 

I  can  now  prove  Mr.  Timbs's  account  to  be  a 
fiction  by  citing  the  proverb,  "  Whose  house  is 
of  glasse  must  not  throw  stones  at  another,"  from 
George  Herbert's  '  Jacula  Prudentum,'  first  pub- 
lished in  1640  with  the  title  'Outlandish  Pro- 
verbs.' This  was  a  collection  of  1010  foreign 
proverbs  englished  by  Herbert  himself  (eee 
«N.  &  Q.,'  2nd  S.  iii.  130).  F.  ADAMS. 

WILLIAM  SPDRSTOWE  (8th  S.iv.  489).— William 
Spurstow  was  Surveyor  Accountant  of  St.  Paul's 
School  from  the  spring  of  1638  to  that  of  1639. 
It  was  during  his  tenure  of  this  office  (the  holder 
of  which  was  almost  supreme  over  the  school),  that 
certain  disputes  between  the  Mercers  and  the 
High  Master,  Alexander  Gill,  jun.  (dismissed  in 
consequence  1640),  came  to  a  head.  The  pretext 
for  Gill's  dismissal  was  his  alleged  severity  ;  but 
the  real  reason  was  clearly  political.  That  Spur- 
tow  was  Surveyor  Accountant  of  St.  Paul's  School 
in  1638  implies,  if  the  usual  course  was  followed, 
that  he  was  Master  of  the  Mercers'  Company  in 
1637,  and  had  held  the  three  wardenships  in  the 
three  preceding  years.  R.  J.  WALKER. 

St.  Paul's  School. 

A  "SNICK-A-SNEE"  (8*  S.  iv.  49,  113,  211, 
256,  336,  451,  497).— Snickersnee  is  the  name  of 
a  Dutch  sergeant  in  Column's  '  Law  of  Java,' 
produced  at  Covent  Garden  May  11,  1822. 

URBAN. 

CREOLE  (8th  S.  iv.  488).— The  ordinary  inter- 
pretation put  on  the  word  Creole  is  a  half-caste, 
or  one  with  an  admixture  of  African  blood  ;  but 
such  a  definition  is  utterly  incorrect.  When  in 
New  Orleans,  in  1860,  just  before  the  war,  I 
ascertained  the  precise  meaning  of  Creole,  as 
used  in  the  United  States,  to  be  a  native  of  Loui- 
siana of  French  or  Spanish  blood.  There  is  much 
information  on  the  subject  in  Olmsted's  '  Our 


Slave  States,'  New  York  and  London,  1856.  The 
common  habit,  even  among  the  highly  educated, 
to  confuse  the  Creole  with  the  quadroon  is  not 
unattended  with  danger  in  general  conversa- 
tion in  public  places  where  bowie-knives  and  six- 
shooters  grow  spontaneous,  the  quadroon  being 
the  offspring  of  a  white  and  a  mulatto,  or  one- 
quarter  black.  Bartlett,  *  Dictionary  of  Ame- 
ricanisms,' gives  "  Creole,  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
Spanish  America,  and  in  the  Southern  States, 
one  born  of  European  parents."  New  Orleans  is, 
or  was,  the  home  of  the  wealthy  American  Creole, 
and  Olmsted  speaks  of  the  women  "  being  on  an 
average  more  beautiful,  better  formed,  better 
dressed,  as  well  as  much  better  dancers,  than  the 
ladies  met  with  at  a  county  ball  in  the  Northern 
States";  and  their  taste  and  skill  in  dressing  their 
hair  is,  he  adds,  "  remarkable."  The  confusion  of 
the  quadroon  with  the  Creole  probably  arose  from 
the  free  coloured  people  descended  from  the  pro- 
geny of  old  French  or  Spanish  planters  and  their 
negro  slaves. 

Bouillet,  '  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences/  1864, 
writes : — 

"  Creole  (qu'on  derive  de  I'espagnol  criollos,  nom  quo 
lea  premiers  Negres  exported  d'Afrique  donnaient  a  leurs 
enfanta  ne~s  dans  le  nouveau  monde),  cette  denomina- 
tion, appliquee  d'abord  aux  habitants  des  possessions 
espagnolea  et  portugaiaes  nes  en  Amerique  de  parents 
blancs.  a  etc  depuis  C-tendue  a  toua  les  habitants  isaus 
aux  colonies  de  parents  europeens." 

The  article  in  the  *  English  Cyclopaedia '  explains 
the  term  as  designating  the  descendant  of  parents 
born  in  the  South  American  and  West  Indian  colo- 
nies, as  distinct  from  the  resident  inhabitants  born 
in  Europe,  as  well  as  from  the  offspring  of  mixed 
blood,  such  as  the  mulatto  and  mestizoes  born  of 
negro  or  Indian  mothers.  Bartlett  remarks,  en 
parenthbse,  "In  New  Orleans"  a  Creole  is  "a 
native  of  French  extraction  as  pure  in  pedigree  as 
a  Howard,  and  great  offence  has  been  given  by 
strangers  applying  the  term  to  a  good-looking 
mulatto  or  quadroon."  ROBERT  WALTERS. 

I  submit  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  accepted 
in  this  country  by  the  majority  of  educated  people 
is  a  child  of  European  parents  born  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  by  the  majority  of  uneducated  people,  a 
child  of  one  white  and  one  black  parent  The 
fact  that  in  the  latter  sense  the  word  has  failed  to 
obtain  a  favourable  verdict  at  the  merciful  tribunal 
of  the  *  N.  E.  D.'  is  as  heavy  a  condemnation  of  it, 
as  part  of  our  current  speech,  as  it  could  well 
receive. 

May  I  add,  with  regard  to  the  derivation  of  the 
word  and  its  general  meaning,  that,  while  support 
of  the  view  recognized  by  the  *  N.  E.  D.1  is  to  be 
found  in  the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  there  is  to  be 
found,  on  the  other  side,  a  guess  of  the  word's 
derivation  from  Kqparpvpu,  which  does  not  require 
farther  mention,  and  also  a  quotation  from  Acosta's 
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'  Historia  Natural  y  Moral  de  las  Indias,'  which 
does.  The  words  quoted  are  "  Oriollos  (como  alia 
llama  a  los  nacidos  de  Espailoles  y  Indias)/'  and 
the  quoter  evidently  takes  the  last  words  to  mean 
the  children  of  Spaniards  and  Indians,  although  in 
that  case  we  should  probably  have  seen  "  Indios." 
But,  turning  to  the  original  edition  (Sevilla,  1590), 
we  find  "  nacidos  de  Espanoles  en  Indias/'  which 
is  quite  a  different  thing,  and  effectually  disposes 
of  the  nest,  leaving  us  free  to  accept  the  definition 
of  Criollo  in  the  Spanish  dictionary  of  1729, 
"  El  que  nace  en  Indias  de  Padres  Espanoles,  u 
de  otra  nacion  que  no  sean  Indios. " 

The  '  N.  E.  D.'  shows  various  modifications  with 
which  the  word  in  this  sense  is  employed  in  different 
parts  of  the  western  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  In  a 
limited  experience  one  may  hear  its  use  extended, 
with  some  little  hesitation,  from  the  children  of 
Europeans  to  those  of  Africans,  and  possibly,  with 
more  doubtful  acceptance,  to  those  of  mulattos  ; 
but  even  in  this  last  case  the  essential  principle  is 
preserved — that  the  parents  should  be  of  similar 
blood.  KILLIGREW. 

There  cannot,  I  imagine,  be  any  doubt  that  this 
word  was,  until  recently,  commonly  understood 
in  England  to  mean  one  who  had  inherited  a  strain 
of  negro  blood.  I  well  remember,  some  time  about 
the  period  when  Napoleon  III.  became  Emperor  of 
the  French,  listening  to  a  conversation  relating  to 
the  Empress  Josephine.  One  of  the  persona 
present  said  she  was  a  Creole,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  company,  as  their  remarks  showed,  took  it  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  she  possessed  African 
blood.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

"  [Spanish  Crillo~\  is  a  term  which  primarily  was  usec 
to  denote  an  inhabitant  of  the  Spanish  colonies  who  was 
descended  from  the  European  settlers,  as  distinguished 
from  the  aborigines,  the  negroes,  and  mulatto ea.  It  is 
now  more  loosely  employed,  the  name  being  frequently 
applied  to  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  whose  descent  is 
partly,  but  not  entirely  European."  — '  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica/  1877,  t.v. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Bates,  in  his  '  Central  America '  (1885) 
says,  "Creoles,  that  is,  the  pure  descendants  o 
whites,  and  especially  of  the  Spanish  conquerors/ 
with  many  interesting  remarks  upon  this  race  in 
Central  America.     But  in  Brazil  the  term  creol 
"  is  exceptionally  applied  to  the  negroes  born  in 
the  country,  and  not  to  the  whites,  as  in  the  Wes 
Indies  and  Spanish  America  "  (p.  425). 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.  A. 
Hastings. 

ESCALLOP-SHELL  (8th  S.  iv.  368).— In  reply  t 
A.  M.  T.,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  use  of  th 
scallop-shell  as  a  religious  emblem  was  derive 
from  its  use  in  pagan  worship.  It  is  said  t 
have  arisen  from  the  legend  of  Bubo  and  Venus 
In  the  mysteries  of  Demeter  the  ktesis  or  pecte 
was  the  most  sacred  object,  hung  round  the  nee 


f  the  initiated.     The  primary  meaning  of  these 

ords  (comb-scallop)  referred  to  the  symbol ;  but 

le  secondary  or  esoteric  meaning  referred  to  the 

ction  of  Bubo,  and  was  only  understood  by  the 

nitiated.    The  scallop  or  comb  was  used  instead 

f  the  real  object.     It  is  found  on  Greek  vases 

Millin,  '  Peintures  de  Vases  Grecs/  ii.  29).     See 

Archceologia,  1869,  xlii. 

The  scallop  is  found  in  ancient  classic  tombs, 
ometimes  of  gold,  as  in  a  Greek  tomb  in  the 
Crimea.  In  the  Roman  -  British  Room,  British 
Museum,  is  a  Roman  lead  coffin,  found  at  Shadwell, 
855,  with  scallops  on  the  lid,  and  two  on  the  end. 
Sear  it  is  another  coffin-lid  with  scallops  stamped 
>n  it. 

A  classic  altar  was  found  with  the  scallop  on  it 
Daremberg,  'Diet,  des  Antiq.,'  p.  350). 

A  large  shell  is  carved  on  a  stone  column  of  the 
Ionian  portico  found  on  the  site  of  the  baths  at 
Bath  (Carter,  *  Ancient  Architecture/  1795,  p.  8). 

A  Roman  sacrificial  vessel  with  one  in  the  handle 
s  shown  in  Archceologia,  xxviii.  pi.  25. 

Neptune's  Temple  at  Autun  has  a  frieze  of 
scallops  (Montfaucon,  'Antiq.  Exp./  i.  72). 

A  Druids'  circle  in  Portugal  has  shell-like  carv- 
ngs  on  the  uprights  ('  Bible  in  Spain/  p.  42). 

Pilgrims  to  Compostella  were  accustomed  to  pick 
up  a  few  shells  on  the  shores  of  Galicia  as  tokens 
of  having  visited  the  shrine  (Archceologia,  xxxi. 
253). 

It  is  said  the  scallop  was  first  brought  to  Eng- 
land about  1200  by  the  Crusaders  from  Palestine, 
and  used  in  their  arms  as  a  token  of  their  visit. 
Many  other  instances  of  its  use  as  a  symbol 
ould  be  added.  A.  B.  G. 

Dr.  Brewer,  in  his  *  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable/  states,  on  the  authority  of  Erasmus,  that 
this  shell  was  adopted  as  an  emblem  because  the 
shores  of  the  sea  adjacent  to  Oompostella  abounded 
with  scallop-shells.  F.  0.  BIRKBECK  TERRY. 

The  escallop-shell  is  an  emblem  of  St.  James  of 
Compostella  alone,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Holy  Land,  as  the  following  extract  from 
an  article  by  0.  Roach  Smith  in  No.  3  (1845)  of 
the  British  Archaeological  Association's  Journal 
will  show : — 

"In  Erasmus's  colloquy  of  the  'Pilgrimage  for 
Religion's  Sake '  Mendemus  asks  Ogygius,  '  But  whai 
kind  of  apparel  is  that  which  thou  hast  on  1  Thou  art 
beset  with  semicircular  shells,  art  covered  on  every  side 
with  images  of  tin  and  lead,  trimmed  with  straw  chain*, 
and  thy  arm  hath  a  bracelet  of  beads.'  Ogygius  answers, 
'  I  visited  St.  James  of  Compostella,  and  returning  1 
visited  the  Virgin  beyond  the  sea,  who  is  very  famous 
among  the  English.'  In  '  Piers  Ploughman's  Vision  a 
person  habited  as  a  pilgrim  is  introduced  :— 

A  hundred  of  ainpulles 

On  his  hat  seten, 

Signs  of  Synay, 

And  shelles  of  Galice. 
To  which  is  appended  this  note :  'The  shells  of  Galicia, 
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or  scollop-shells,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Compostella 
pilgrim.  Alexander  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  and  Clement  V. 
in  their  bulls,  granted  a  faculty  to  the  Archbishops  OL 
Compostella,  that  they  may  excommunicate  those  who 
gold  these  shells  to  pilgrims  anywhere  except  in  the  citj 
of  Compostella.'  For  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  cus 
torn  of  using  these  shells  as  pilgrims' signs  Bee  notes  to 
Southey'a  '  Pilgrim  of  Compostella.'  " 

H.   POSTLBTHWAITE-POLLARD. 
Belle  Vue,  Bengeo,  Hertford. 

In  the  tough  fight  at  Clavijo  in  841,  between 
Kamiro,  King  of  Leon,  and  the  Moors,  we  are  told 
that  when  the  issue  of  the  contest  augured  ill  for 
the  Christians  St.  James  appeared  in  person,  mounted 
on  a  white  charger.  He  carried  a  sword  of  surpass- 
ing splendour,  and  his  housings  were  bordered  with 
scallop  -  shells,  the  saint's  peculiar  heraldic  cog- 
nizance. For  a  detailed  account  of  the  adoption 
of  the  scallop-shell  by  pilgrims  A.  M.  T.  might 
consult  so  readily  accessible  a  book  as  Chambers's 
'Book  of  Days,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  121, 122. 

CHAS.  JAS.  F&RET. 

CURSE  OF  SCOTLAND  (8th  S.  iii.  367,  398,  416, 
453). — In  the  notes  on  this  question  which  have 
appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  I  see  no  reference  to  a  series 
of  notes  and  queries  on  the  same  matter  which 
were  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
vol.  Ivi.  parts  i.  and  ii.,  for  1786,  which,  as  being 
printed  much  nearer  the  time  of  the  Union  than 
now,  have  an  especial  value. 

At  p.  301  (voL  Ivi.  part  i.)  M.  suggests  that 
"the  common  expression  made  use  of  at  cards, 
viz.,  the  nine  of  diamonds  being  called  the  curse 
of  Scotland,  refers  to  the  arms  of  Packer,  viz., 
Gules,  a  cross  of  lozenges;  and  that  Col.  Packer 
was  one  of  the  persons  on  the  scaffold  when 
Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  and  afterwards  com- 
mander in  Scotland." 

At  p.  391  of  the  same  volume  E.  somewhat 
scornfully  queries  the  presence  of  Col.  Packer  on 
the  scaffold  of  Charles  I.,  and  remarks  that,  with 
regard  to  many  of  the  regicide?,  "they  had  no 
right  to  any  arms  but  what  they  grew  on  their 
shoulders."  He  "had  heard  that  the  expression 
referred,"  though  he  confessed  he  knew  not  why, 
to  the  arms  of  Dalrymple,  which  are  Or,  on  a 

I  saltire  azure  nine  lozenges  of  the  field. 

At  p.  410  of  the  same  volume  Arundel  had 
always  understood  that  the  application  of  the  ex- 

i  pression  "  the  curse  of  Scotland "  to  the  nine  of 
diamonds  was  not  earlier  than  the  year  1707,  and 
thought  it  more  probable  that  the  nine  lozenges 
in  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  who  made  the 

(Union,  should  have  given  rise  to  the  expression 
than  the  arms  of  Packer. 

At  p.  538  of  vol.  Ivi.  part  ii.  E.  R.  R.  offers 
the  explanation,  which  he  believed  to  be  true,  that 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  thought  proper  to  send 
orders  to  a  general  (Campbell,  he  thinks)  not  to 
give  quarter  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and 


that  the  order  was  written   on  the  nine  of  dia- 
monds. 

At  p.  968  of  the  same  volume  P.  C.  says 
authoritatively  that  the  nine  of  diamonds  is  called 
the  curse  of  Scotland  because  it  is  the  great  win- 
ning card  at  comette,  a  game  introduced  into  Scot- 
land by  the  French  attendants  of  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
queen  of  James  V.,  to  the  ruin  of  many  Scottish 
families. 

On  p.  1122,  same  volume,  Observator  speaks 
of  "  the  common  but  ungenteel  custom  of  stigma- 
tizing the  nine  of  diamonds  with  the  curse  of  Scot- 
land," and  denies  that  it  can  have  arisen  from  the 
French  game  of  comcte,  since  in  a  French  book  of 
1739,  entitled  '  Academic  universelle  des  Jeux,'  the 
game  is  shown  to  be  played  with  two  whole  packs, 
the  first  to  contain  all  the  red  cards,  the  other  the 
black,  each  pack  thus  formed  to  be  used  alternately, 
the  nine  of  diamonds  being  the  red  comeU,  and  the 
nine  of  clubs  the  black.  By  this  method  there  will 
be  two  comctes  moving  in  the  same  circle,  and  both 
equally  liable  to  the  curse  of  Scotland.  This  dis- 
covery throws,  he  says,  a  negative  against  P.  C/s 
supposition. 

I  have  unfortunately  not  got  the  next  two  parts  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  to  see  if  the  inquiry  is 
carried  further.  But  for  my  own  part  it  seems  that 
P.  C.'s  hypothesis  is  quite  likely  the  right  one. 
He  and  Observator  establish  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  French  game  of  cards  called  comete,  and  that 
the  nine  of  diamonds  was  a  principal  card  in  the 
pack  for  its  purpose.  Granted  that  this  game  was 
known  so  early  as  the  reign  of  James  V.,  what 
more  likely  than  that,  as  the  principal  means  of 
impoverishment  of  the  young  Scottish  nobles,  its 
main  card  should  be  commonly  known  as  the 
"curse  of  Scotland"? 

The  rest  is  easy.  Every  man  bearing  as  arms 
nine  lozenges  whose  unpopularity  made  him  hated 
by  the  people  would,  in  a  kind  of  grim  political 
"safe'*  pun,  be  referred  to  every  time  the  " curse 
of  Scotland  "  was  played  at  cards,  by  implication 
at  least.  So  that  probably  the  title  was  applied  at 
different  times  to  different  people ;  and  the  mere 
fact  of  "  Butcher  Cumberland  "  writing  an  order  on 
a  card  was  sufficient  to  couple  his  missive  with  the 
"  curse  of  Scotland"  nine  of  diamonds. 

W.  STKES,  F.S.A. 
Qoflport. 

CONSTANTIUS    II.,    EMPEROR    OF    ROME  (8th  S. 

ii.  388,  495  ;  iv.  391).— As  one  interested  in  the 
question  whether  Constantins  III.  was  the  son  of 
Constantius  II.,  Emperor  of  Rome,  I  am  very  glad 
;o  see  MR.  LYNN'S  reply,  above  alluded  to.  I  have 
ong  sought  in  vain  for  any  corroboration  of 
General  Harrison's  statement,  which  surprised  me, 
as  I  had  always  understood  that  the  house  of  Con- 
stantino the  Great  was  utterly  exterminated, 
henceforth — at  least  until  we  know  exactly  why 
Jarrison  made  the  deliberate  statement  that  the 
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third  Constantino  was  the  son  of  the  second — we 
may  rest  in  our  previously  received  belief,  and  con- 
sider Harrison's  assertion  a  vagary.  No  man  is 
infallible,  every  one  has  some  failing,  and  although 
Harrison  had  his,  the  fact  does  not  annul  the 
coequal  one  that  he  was  a  most  patient,  laborious, 
and  keen  searcher,  and  that  his  '  Yorkshire '  is  a 
noble  monument  and  an  irrefutable  and  enduring 
proof  of  his  patience,  indefatigable  labour,  con- 
summate skill,  and  comprehensive  learning,  while 
to  the  genealogist,  topographer,  and  historian  it  is 
a  most  valuable  work.  P.  S.  P.  CONNER. 

Octorara,  Maryland. 


of  his  knife  on  the  floor  of  the  stage,  in  anticipation 
of  the  pound  of  flesh,  and  the  whole  house  felt  the 
flash  of  his  look. 

It  is  not  very  much  to  our  credit,  but  the  vices 
of  Edmund  Kean  are  certainly  more  interesting 
than  the  virtues  of  his  son  Charles,  whom  I  knew 
from  schooldays,  and  intimately  for  many  years 
before  he  died ;  and  I  officiated  at  his  burial.  He 
certainly  had  not  the  electricity  of  his  father,  but 
he  was  always  graceful  and  scholarly  in  his 
Shakspearean  characters,  and  in  melodrama  super- 
excellent.  In  'The  Corsican  Brothers,'  'Lyons 
Mail,'  &c.,  has  he  ever  been  surpassed  ?  In  box- 
;,  fencing,  and  rowing  no  one  excelled  him  at 


who  has  risen  so  far  in  the  art  as  to  be  able  to  sign 
himself  "P.M.,  P.Z.,"  &c.,  I  must  beg  to  differ 
from  him  and  to  entirely  support  DR.  FOBSHAW'S 
theory  that  "G.M."  means  "Grand  Master." 
Take,  for  instance,  the  most  recent  edition  of 
Kenning's  *  Cyclopaedia  of  Freemasonry,' edited  by 
that  prominent  member  of  the  craft  the  Rev. 
A.  F.  A.  Woodford,  M.A.,  a  Past  Grand  Chaplain 
of  England,  who,  amongst  a  list  of  abbrevia- 
tions at  the  commencement  of  the  preface,  dis- 
tinctly asserts  that  "G.M."  is  an  abbreviation  of 
•Grand  Master.  I  firmly  think  that  Anesley  was 
41  G.M.'1  of  the  Northumberland  Masons  in  1732. 

P.  M. 

MARTIN  BOND,  CITIZEN  AND  SOLDIER  (8th  S. 
iv.  229,  356,  492).— Martin  Bond's  brother  was 
William  Bond,  citizen  and  haberdasher  of  London, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London's  licence  for  his  marriage 
with  Margaret,  only  child  of  Thomas  Gore,  of 
London,  grocer,  is  dated  March  31, 1580.  Besides 
William  Bond,  of  London,  aged  about  thirty  years 
in  1633,  it  appears  by  the  will  of  Thomas  Gore, 
proved  June  30,  1597,  that  his  daughter  had  a 


always  recognized.  But  Punch's  staff  ridiculed 
him,  called  him  "a  born  spectacle  maker"  and 
"  an  upholsterer  "  because  of  his  gorgeous  scenery, 
which  at  this  day  is  applauded.  At  any  rate, 
Charles  Kean  held  his  own  in  rivalry  with  that 
great  actor  Macready ;  and  a  more  honourable 
gentleman  I  have  never  known. 

ALFRED  GATTY,  D.D. 

STRIKE  (8th  S.  iv.  448).— MR.  MONCKTON  says 
that  the  earliest  use  of  the  word,  in  the  sense  of 
quitting  work  in  order  to  obtain  an  increase  or 
prevent  a  reduction  of  wages,  which  he  has  noted, 
is  of  the  date  1803.  I  can  give  him  a  much  earlier 
quotation.  Under  the  date  of  May  9,  1768,  the 
1  Annual  Register '  says  :  "  This  day  the  hatters 
struck,  and  refused  to  work  until  their  wages  were 
raised."  J.  DIXON. 

Two  COMET  QUERIES  (8th  S.  iv.  488).— I  am 
afraid  your  correspondent  is  labouring  to  be  wise 
above  that  which  is  written,  both  in  his  reading  of 
scientific  facts  and  in  his  interpretation  of  Holy  , 
Scripture.      The  difficulty   of  fixing  the  central 


and  Margaret.  Did  Anne  marry  John  Manning, 
of  London,  and  have  issue,  amongst  others,  a 
daughter  Elizabeth,  who  married  Robert,  younger 
son  of  Sir  Julius  Caesar  ? 

REGINALD  STEWART  BODDINGTON. 
15,  Markham  Square,  Chelsea. 

KEAN  IN  1805  (8th  S.  iv.  204,  253,  457).— I  was 
interested  in  PROF.  TOMLINSON'S  recollections  of 
Kean,  for  the  first  play  I  ever  saw  was  '  Hamlet,' 
with  Kean  as  hero  of  the  piece,  in  which  the 
gravedigger  took  off  about  fifteen  waistcoats  whilst 
digging  Ophelia's  grave.  It  was  not  Lord  Byron, 
but  Coleridge  (as  recorded  in  his  '  Table  Talk '), 
who  said,  "  To  see  him  act  is  like  reading  Shak- 
speare  by  flashes  of  lightning."  The  marvellous 
«ffect  of  his  acting  was  produced  by  the  points  he 
made,  passing  "from  hyper-tragic  to  infra-collo- 
quial"— giving  you  an  electric  shock  and  then 
sinking  to  commonplace.  I  remember  him  in 
Shylock  giving,  with  savage  glee,  a  few  strokes 


to  know  the  length  of  its  period  to  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  year.     The  nature  of  the  connexion 
between    comets    and    meteoroids,    also,   is    not 
fully  understood.     Assuming  Tempel's  comet  of 
December,  1865  (called  by  astronomers  Comet  I. 
1866,  because  it  did  not  pass  its  perihelion  until 
January  11  in  the  latter  year),  to  be  a  sort  of  large 
item  of  the  stream,  the  period  will  be  better  known 
after  the  reappearance  of  that  body  (supposing  it 
to  take  place)  in  1899.     The  best  calculation  ol 
the  period  of  the  comet,  from  the  only  appearance 
at  which  it  has  hitherto  been  observed,  was  that 
of  the  late  Von  Oppolzer,  of  Vienna,  who  found  i 
to  be  33-18  years.     A  return,  therefore,  would 
due  in  the  spring  of  1899 ;  but  I  do  not  tl 
any  one  has  yet  investigated  possible  perturbatio 
produced  in  the  mean  time  by  Jupiter  or  Satui 
The  period  calculated  for  the   meteoric  stri 
(founded  chiefly  upon  Prof.  H.  A.  Newton's  car 
ful  discussion  of  all  the  accessible  historical  records, 
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of  which  the  first  was  in  A.D.  902)  was  nearly  a 

tenth  of  a  year  longer  than  this  ;  but,  accepting 

the  connexion,  the  truth  would  probably  lie  between 

the  two,  and,  at  any  rate,  cannot  differ  much  from 

33*25,  used  by  Le  Verrier  in  hia  investigation.  The 

,  comets  and  meteors  all  pass  near  the  earth's  orbit 

at  perihelion,  and  near  that  of  Uranus  at  aphelion. 

Every  year,  therefore,  the  earth  passes  through 

i  the  orbit  of  the  meteors,  which  move  in  the  reverse 

direction  to  that  of  the  planets.     Uranus  passes 

through  or  near  it  at  each  revolution  ;  but  as  his 

year  is  as  long  as  eighty-four  of  ours,  this  only 

ioocurs  every  eighty-fourth  year.    The  fact  of  the 

retrograde  motion  of  the  stream  shows  that  it  was 

introduced  into  the  solar  system  from  beyond  ;  and 

inothinj?  can  be  more  probable  than  that  the  captor 

was  Uranus    himself,   which,    coming    near  the 

meteoric  stream,  threw  it  into  its  present  elliptic 

orbit.     It  is  premature  to  attempt  to  fix  the  exact 

[  itime  when  this  occurred  ;  but  it  seems  to  me 

that  the  probability  is  that  Le  Verrier  was  nearly 

right  in  his  conclusion  that  this  took  place  about 

A.D.  126.     The  length  of  period  of  the  meteoric 

orbit  cannot  differ  much,  as  I  have  said,  from  33*25 

years  ;  and  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 

slowness  of  the  motion  of  Uranus  as  showing  that 

it  was  not  very  remote  from  the  meteoric  stream 

in    the    year    stated  —  sufficiently    near,   that  is, 

|  materially  to  affect  the  motions  of  the  latter.    I 

would  rather  keep  quite  clear  of  your  correspondent's 

suggestion  respecting  the  destruction  of  Sodom. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 
I    Blackheath. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &0. 
Lt  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles. 
f  Edited   by  James  A.   H.   Murray,   LL.D.     Vol.  II. 

(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 

WITH  the  close  of  the  year  comes  a  second  volume  of  the 

i  New   English  Dictionary,'  the    greatest    philological 

Achievement  of  ancient  or  modern  times.    This  is  wholly 

>ccupied  with  the  letter  C,  with  the  exception  of  S  the 

longest  and  most  important  in  the  alphabet.    That  no 

istimate  of  the  length  to  which  the  dictionary  will  run 

;an  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  a  single  letter  mono- 

polizes a  volume  is  shown  when  it  is  learnt  that  the 

etter  C,  including  as  it  does  such  compounds  as  Ch,  Cr 

p%Z,  Cfir,  contains  nearly  as  many  words  as  nine  other 

(etters  with  three-fourths  of  the  tenth.    As  the  editor 

>ointa  out,  the  combination  Ch  alone,  which,  as  repre 

anting  the  Greek  X,  is  a  distinct  letter,  and  is  treated  ai 

uch  in  the  alphabets  and  dictionaries  of  some  languages, 

u  Spanish  and  Welsh,  occupies  171  pages  of  the  volume, 

>nd  includes  more  than  twice  as  many  words  as  X,  Y, 

tnd  Z  put  together.    Among  other  reasons  for  the  greal 

ength  to  which  C  runs  is  mentioned  a  third  circumstance 

»f  highest  potency,  viz.,  the  immense  number  of  words 

•f  Latin  origin  or  Latin  composition  with  the  prefixes 

ion-  and  contra-  and  their  other  various  forms.    Of  th 

,308  pages  to  which  the  volume  extends,  no  fewer  than 

•76  are  occupied  by  Co,  and  of  these  400  are  due  to  the 

Atin  prefixes  indicated.    This  information,  with  much 

bat  follows,  is  derived  from  Dr.  Murray's  interesting 


nd  important  preface.  The  total  number  of  words  in 
7,  not  including  combinations  of  such  obvious  significa- 
ion  as  "  Camp-fire,"  '*  Camp-language,"  and  the  like,  ia 
29,^95,  of  which,  for  practical  purposes,  nearly  one-third 
s  obsolete. 

As  a  letter  of  highest  importance,  C  is,  of  course, 
representative  of  the  scope  and  plan  of  the  general 
dictionary.    Under  "  Call,"  "  Cast,"  "  Come,"  "  old  Eng- 
ish  words  of  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  origin,"  are  the 
ubjects  of  some  of  the  longest  articles  yet  seen  in  the 
dictionary.    Many  important  words  are  from  Norman 
French;  others  from  Latin  directly  or  through  French  -r 
thers,  again,  from  Greek  directly  or  through  Latin ;  the- 
ther  sources  including  Romanic  tongues,  and  from  other 
anguages  of   the  East  and  West,  including  Hebrew 
ultimately),  as  "  Cherub";  from  Turkish,  as  "Chouse"*, 
'rom  Arabic,  as  "Caravan"  and  "Coffee";  from  Per- 
sian, as   "Check,"   "Chess";    from  East    Indian  and 
other    Oriental    tongues,    as   "  Calico,"    "  Camphor,'" 
'  Cash,"  &c. ;  and  from  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
as  "  Canoe,"   "  Caoutchouc,"  "  Caucus."     Very  many 
words,  as  "  Cathedral,"  "  Church,"  "  Cross"  ("with  its 
interesting  history  "),  "  Canon,"  "  Chancel,"  "  Chapter," 
"  Choir,"  and  innumerable  others,  are  connected  with, 
the  history  of  Christianity ;  others,  such  as  "  Chartist," 
"  City,"  "  Communism,"  "  Congress,"  belong  to  civil  and 
political  history.    Words  of  specially  curious  history  are 
"Catacomb,"  "Cholera,""  Clash,"  "Cockatrice,"  "Cock- 
ney," "  Compurgation." 

A  faint  idea  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  Dr.  Murray 
is  given  in  this  synopsis  of  the  earlier  part  of  bis  preface, 
the  latter  part  being  assigned  to  confessions  of  indebted- 
ness  or  obligation.  It  is  impossible  to  glance  over  the 
volume  without  being  struck  by  the  proof  of  earnest 
labour  which  it  exhibits,  the  latest  as  well  as  the  earliest 
literature  being  laid  under  contribution.  Again  and 
again  we  find  illustrations  of  words  of  folk-lore  and  the 
like  so  receut  as  Frazer's  '  Golden  Bough.'  For 
"  Crownal,"  a  garland  or  wreath,  we  find  advanced  the 
'  Brother  Fabian's  Manuscript '  of  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans; 
for  "  Crying  "  (of  evils),  from  a  work  of  1890  by  the- 
author  of  '  Grandmother's  Money.'  Not  less  judicious 
than  erudite  are  the  definitions,  as  when  we  find  con- 
cerning a  conjecture  of  Jamieson  the  guarded  statement,. 
"  This  suits  the  sense,  but  leaves  philological  con- 
ditions unsatisfied."  It  is  useless  to  repeat  the  claims 
upon  consideration  of  this  truly  national  work.  These 
have  long  been  recognized.  It  is  impossible  to  meet  all 
wishes.  There  are  those  who  would  have  the  editors 
include  all  words  to  which  caprice  or  ignorance  give* 
casual  utterance.  Others  there  are  who  hold  that  in> 
this  respect  the  dictionary  is  already  too  full,  and  who- 
would  prune  and  lop  instead  of  fostering  growth.  From 
both  these  points  of  view  somewhat  may  be  urged.  It  is, 
however,  but  just  to  recognize  that  these  points  have 
been  thoroughly  debated  by  those  best  able  to  judge,  and 
that  their  decision  commands  the  respect  of  the  majority 
of  cultivated  readers.  More  frequent  reference  to  this 
work  would  save  our  columns  much  space  needed  for 
other  purposes.  To  those,  meanwhile,  who  complain  of 
delay,  let  it  be  urged  that  progress  is  really  rapid.  Those 
of  us  who  subscribe  and  pay  in  advance  to  works  of 
private  enterprise,  but  largest  importance,  know  how 
many  years  we  have  to  wait  for  indexes  and  other  thing* 
indispensable  to  the  use  of  what  is  obtained.  On  the 
whole,  the  progress  that  has  been  made  is  remarkable, 
since  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  the 
three  important  letters  already  given  us  by  Dr.  Murray* 
the  whole  of  E  has  been  given  us  by  Mr.  Bradley.  Few  of 
us  may  hope  to  see  the  completed  work ;  but  our  own 
L'tin  is  large,  and  our  descendant!  will  boast  of  a 
sion  absolutely  unrivalled. 
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The  History  of  the  Pott  Office.    By  Herbert  Joyce,  C.B. 

(Bentley  &  Son.) 

THE  Post  Office  is  an  institution  BO  essential  Co  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  society,  and  one  of  which  we 
are  so  reasonably  proud,  that  the  marvel  is  that  its 
history  has  not  been  written  till  now.  Some  twenty-five 
years  ago  Mr.  W.  Lewins,  in  '  Her  Majesty's  Mails,'  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  the  working  of  the  postal 
system,  but  the  origins  and  antiquities  of  the  service 
have  now  for  the  first  time  been  dealt  with  by  a  com- 
petent historian.  Mr.  Joyce,  who  from  his  official  posi- 
tion has  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information,  in 
the  volume  before  us  traces  the  growth  and  progress 
of  the  Post  Office,  and  tells  the  story  of  its  varying 
fortunes,  from  its  infancy  in  1609,  when  it  was  still  a 
monopoly  kept  up  at  a  loss  to  the  Crown  of  3,4001.  a 
year,  down  to  the  year  1836,  when  the  reforming  zeal  of 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  revolutionized  its  management.  The 
General  Post  Office  as  a  State  institution,  with  the 
office  of  Postmaster-General  attached  to  it,  was  created 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1657,  afterwards  con- 
firmed in  1660.  The  latter  year  also  saw  an  important 
change  introduced  in  the  commencement  of  cross-posts, 
as  up  to  that  time  letters  passing  between  even  large 
towns  in  the  same  county  used  to  be  dispatched  first  to 
London  and  thence  back  to  their  destination.  To  William 
Dockwra  belongs  the  credit  of  having  originated  the 
penny  post  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  with  such 
efficiency  and  completeness  that,  in  Mr.  Joyce's  estima- 
tion, it  casts  even  the  post  of  our  own  time  into  the 
ehade. 

Many  noteworthy  curiosities,  as  might  be  expected, 
are  to  be  met  in  Mr.  Joyce's  interesting  narrative. 
Thus  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  in  1635  it  took  two  full 
months  to  obtain  a  reply  in  London  to  a  letter  sent  to 
Scotland  or  Ireland.  It  seems  incredible,  yet  so  it  was, 
that  up  to  April  1, 1680,  there  was  only  one  receptacle 
for  the  posting  of  letters  in  the  whole  of  London,  that 
afforded  by  the  General  Post  Office  in  Lombard  Street. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  number  of 
letters  dispatched  to  the  suburban  parts  of  London 
averaged  no  more  than  about  263  a  day.  Incidentally 
we  obtain  many  fascinating  peeps  into  old-world  customs, 
and  the  perils  of  the  service  when  freebooters  often 
robbed  the  mails  by  land,  and  privateers  lay  in  wait  for 
the  packets  by  sea.  The  engagement  between  the  Ante- 
lope and  the  French  Atalanta  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  in 
1793  reads  like  an  episode  in  one  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
most  exciting  romances.  Many  worthies  also  who  have 
deserved  well  of  their  country  through  their  connexion 
with  the  department  are  here  fully  noticed.  Such  were 
Ralph  Allen,  of  Bath,  Fielding's  "Squire  Allworthy" ; 
John  Palmer,  the  originator  of  the  mail-coach  system, 
and  his  Irish  imitator  Charles  Bianconi,  an  illustrious 
pair,  who  did  BO  much  to  open  up  the  country  by  public 
conveyances  till  the  advent  of  the  steam  engine  created 
a  new  era.  Mr.  Joyce  has  done  his  work  very  tho- 
roughly, and  produced  a  full  and  authoritative  history 
of  our  postal  system  which  will  not  easily  be  superseded. 

More  about   Names.     By    Leopold   Wagner.     (Fisher 

Unwin.) 

MR.  WAGNER'S  plan  is  excellent,  and  he  has  produced 
a  book  which  most  people,  after  once  beginning  it,  will 
read  to  the  end.  Such  gossip  cannot  in  any  way  supply 
the  place  of  a  dictionary — it  is  not  intended  to  do  so ; 
but  it  gives  information  about  the  names  of  things  which 
are  commonly  on  our  lips  which  will  be  new,  and  some 
of  it  very  surprising,  to  that  vague  entity  the  general 
reader.  The  plan  of  the  work,  we  are  bound  to  say,  is  far 
better  than  its  execution.  The  author  seems  to  be,  with 
regard  to  the  history  of  words,  much  in  the  condition 
that  most  people  were  in  the  fifties.  If  he  finds  an 


English  word  with  an  equivalent  in  Icelandic  or  Ger- 
man, he  forthwith  concludes  that  it  is  derived  from  that 
foreign  tongue.  In  most  cases  that  is  not  so.  The 
relation  of  the  English  word  to  its  foreign  counterpart 
is  usually  not  that  of  mother  and  daughter,  but  one  of 
cousinship,  more  or  less  remote.  In  these  days,  with 
Prof.  Skeat's  '  Dictionary '  at  hand  and  some  eight  or 
nine  parts  of  the  'N.  E.  D.'  before  us,  it  is  really  too 
bad  that  those  antique  superstitions  should  be  paraded 
before  us  once  again.  With  this  exception — a  very  great 
one,  we  must  own— the  book  does  Mr.  Wagner  credit. 
There  are  here  and  there  errors  in  the  explanations; 
but  in  dealing  with  such  masses  of  detail  slips  are  very 
easily  made.  We  mention  a  few,  so  that  they  may  be 
corrected  in  a  future  edition.  Under  "  Chapel  "  we  are 
told  that  "  a  chapel  may  exist  under  the  roof  of  a  large 
church  or  cathedral."  This  is  very  true;  but  the  word 
'Marge'1  should  be  struck  out.  Many  of  our  little 
village  churches  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England  had  chapels  appertaining  to  them.  In  some 
cases  they  were  buildings  projecting  from  the  nave  or 
choir;  in  others  parts  of  the  aisles  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  church  by  screens.  Under  "  Canon,"  a  large  sort 
of  printing  letter,  Mr.  Wagner  suggests  that  it  is  so  called 
because  used  in  "  printing  the  canons  or  rules  of  the 
Church."  We  believe  that  the  name  has  arisen  from  its 
being  employed  for  printing  what  is  known  as  the  Canon 
of  the  Mass  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  title 
of  William  Camden's  great  work  is  '  Britannia,'  not 
'Britannica';  and  it  was  Nicholas  and  Dorothy  Wadham, 
not  "  Wyndham,"  who  founded  a  college  in  Oxford  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

WITH  great  regret  we  chronicle  the  death,  in  London, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  of  Mr.  William  Watkiss  Lloyd,  a 
frequent  and  well-known  contributor  to  our  columns.  A 
man  of  varied  erudition  and  of  altogether  exceptional 
zeal  and  industry,  he  has,  besides  publishing  many  works 
highly  prized  by  scholars  and  antiquaries,  left  behind 
him  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts,  the  charge  of 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
gratifying  to  hear  that  some  of  these,  which  include 
*  A  Further  History  of  Greece,'  '  The  Century  of  Michael 
Angelo,'  and  Shakespeare's  plays  metrically  arranged, 
besides  very  numerous  essays  and  translations,  will  be 
given  to  the  world.  Mr.  Lloyd's  latest  contribution  to 
'  N.  &  Q.'  appeared  8th  g.  i.  470. 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  notices: 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  correspondentt 
must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let  each  note,  query, 
or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  the  writer  and  such  address  as  he  wishes  to 
appear.  Correspondents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested 
to  head  the  second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

D.  R.  PACK-BERESFORD  ("  Unitarian  Literature  ")•— 
Book  Room,  Essex  Hall,  Strand. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" — Advertisements  and 
B-siness  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "—at  the  Office, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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lA.  OQ  '  Pickackifax,'  336 
|A.  (E.  S.)  on  churching  of  women,  475 
Jannock,  its  meaning.  153 
Macaronic  Latin,  356 
Marriages,  royal,  98 
Rosamund,  Fair,  109 
"  Stilbon,"  in  Chaucer,  175 
"  Stone  that  loveth  iron,"  .'HO 
( J.)  on  Blanche  of  Lancaster,  473 
y  churches,  double,  54,  113,  355 
(John),  architect,  203,  437 
ibernetby  (Dr.  John)  and  Hunter,  17 
icre,  Austrian  flag  at,  50,  137 
id  Libram  on  '  Crossing  the  Bar,'  258 
New  Jerusalem  Church,  167 
,  myth  explaining  the  name,  301 

=  Grenville,  87 

lams  (Anthony),  surgeon,  R.N.,  7,  138 
lams  (F.)  on  Aldgate  or  Aldersgate,  97 
Ale-dagger,  32,  196,  255 
"Amorous  looking-glas*,"  237 
Ariosto  and  British  nobility,  170 
Beefeater,  its  etymology,  144 
Burma,  old  tombstone  in,  531 
'•  Chacun  a  son  gout,"  245 
"  Chimsera  bombinans  in  vacuo,"  3-1$ 
Clarinda,  the  name,  1 1 
Coach,  its  etymology,  351 
Commander-in-Chief,  305 
Dadd  :  Dadda.  213 
Dante  and  Noah's  Ark,  373 
"  Dead  as  a  door-nail,"  316 
li  Dilly-dally,"  135 
Eke-names,  parish,  34 
Erewhile,  use  of  the  word,  93 
Finible,  its  meaning,  92 
Funeral  by  women,  211 
"  Gaugeticum  numerum,"  413 
Henry  VII.,  entry  into  London.  41-1 
Holt  =  hill,  517 
Horns  and  cuckold,  477 


Adams  (F.)  on  metre  of '  In  Memoriam,'  57 

"  J'y  suis  et  j'y  reste,"  445 

'  Knight's  Kevenge,'  275 

Latin,  macaronic,  171 

Latin  aphorism,  373 

Launder,  the  verb,  335 

Micke  =  to  aim,  4ft7 

Mipquotations,  192 

Oof— money,  16(> 

Quarrel,  ita  transitive  use,  404 

Roman  daughter,  394,  457 

Rush,  transitive  verb,  357 

"  Saint  Christ,"  346 

St.  Thomas  of  Waterings,  38 

'  Saturday  Review  '  syntax,  f»25 

Shad  well  (Thomas)  and  Drjden,  334 

Shakspeariana,  444 

fclopseller,  ita  meaning,  193 

Snick-a-snee,  451 

Soul-caking,  117 

t<pear=Bhut,  304 

Spurn-point,  its  meaning,  13 

Stuart  (Charles  Edward),  412 

Tarring  iron,  274 

Thimberkin,  its  meaning,  527 

"  Those  who  live  in  glass  houses,"  Ac.,  366,  535 

"  To  hold  tack,"  314 

'  Trial  of  John  Barleycorn,'  472 

Trophy  tax,  414 

Uss  or  oss,  34 

Vim,  ita  meaning,  313 

Wederynges,  use  of  the  word,  76 

Wellington  (Duke  of)  and  Earl  Winchil«»e.r 
Adams  (Rev.  Henry),  M.A.,  bia  biography,  54 
Adams  (John),  1779-1814,  his  biography,  168 
Adams  (John  Quincy),  hia  marriage,  26»> 
Adanm  (Robert),  Master  of  the  Trinity  House,  4^7 
Adams  (C»pt.  Robert),  of  the  East  India  Company. 

407 

Adcock  (A.)  on  "  Bolt  from  the  blue,"  291 
Addison  (Joseph),  hia  knowledge  of  Shakspeare,  147, 
210 
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Addy  (S.  0.)  on  place-names,  477 

Taverne,  its  meaning,  531 
Adhemar,  his  prophecy,  28 
Agrippa  and  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  506 
Ainger  (A.)  on  Charles  Lamb,  417 
Ajex  on  Joshua  Jonathan  Smith,  308 
Akbar  (Emperor)  and  the  Persian  poet  Khayyam,  26, 154 
Albemarle  (Duke  of).     See  Monk. 
Alcester,  underground  remains  at,  408 
Aldgate  or  Aldersgate.  97 
Aldine  dolphin  and  anchor,  529 
Aldred  (H.  W.)  on  Cope  family,  67 
Ale-dagger,  its  meaning,  32,  131,  196,  254 
Alger  (J.  G.)  on  illegitimate  Stuarts,  346 
Alice  on  passing  bell,  59 

Legs  crossed  in  sculpture,  417 
All  Fools'  Day,  428,  498 
All  Saints'  Day  custom,  49 

Allhallows  the  Great,  Upper  Thames  Street,  346,  412 
Allison  (J.  W.)  on  wedding  knife,  18 
Almond  tree  superstition,  309,  359 
Altar  =  communion  table,  51,  118 
American  epics,  206,  335 
American  on  heraldic  query,  289 
"  Amorous  looking-glass,"  its  meaning,  69,  156,  237 
Angelus  (John  Christopher),  MS.  oration,  369,  478 
Angus  (G.)  on  bibliography  of  Lord  Beaconefield,  24 

Golf,  its  pronunciation,  178 

Mass  performed  by  sub-deacon,  114 

Station,  its  meanings,  436 

Wedding  wreaths,  35,  251 
Anne  (Queen),  creation  of  twelve  peers  by,  444 
Anon,  on  *  English  Festiuall,'  89 

Holt = hill,  392 

Anonymous  Works : — 

Causidicado,  The,  228 

Notes  on  Four  Gospels  and  Acts,  487 

Precipitate  Choice,  387 

Scotch  Souldiers  speech,  348 

Transactions  of  Loggerville  Literary  Society,  289 

Trial  of  the  English  Liturgie,  409 

Universit}'  Commission,  or  Lord  John  Russell's 

Postbag,  148,  191 
Anstey  Hat,  its  meaning,  248 
Anthems,  national,  88,  135,  178 
Apostolical  succession  in  Church  of  England,  467 
Apothecaries,  their  show  bottles,  528 
Apperley  (Thomas),  of  Oriel,  friend  of  Johnson,  365 
Apperson  (G.  L.)  on  bathing  machines,  415 

Snick-a-snee,  211,  336 
Applyard  (Henry),  chronologer,  227 
Apprenticeship  indentures,  17 
April  1st,  A.D.  1418,  428,  498 
Apshoven  (Thomas),  his  '  Village  Festival,'  287 
Arbuthnot  (Dr.  J.)  and  Pate,  346 
Archer  family,  253 
Archers,  their  marks,  469 
Archiepiscopal  etiquette,  47,  118 
'  Arden  of  Feversham,'  scene  of  the  play,  205 
Ariosto,  and  the  British  nobility,  12,  170  ;  and  namei 
of  fishes,  29,  209;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  66,  172 
218,  316,  431 

Armagh  Cathedral,  its  ancient  font,  66 
Armeria,  plant-name,  92 


Armorial  families,  7,  113 
Arms.     See  Heraldry. 

Army  of  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  401 
Arnott  (S.)  on  "  OndoyeY'  or  waved,  526 
Art  and  science,  322,  437 
'  Arthur,  King  of  England,"  at  Innsbruck,  18 
Assertions,  startling,  48,  153 
Assize  Rolls  at  Record  Office,  3 
Astarte  on  "  Buried  alive,"  168 

Clarke    (Mrs.    Cowden),    her    '  Concordance    to 

Shakspeare,'  66 
Dante  and  Noah's  Ark,  373 
Hungerford  (Lady),  372 
Jacobite  verses,  466 
Manuscript  notes,  528 
Peacock  feathers  unlucky,  531 
Peters  (Hugh)  and  William  Prynne,  69 
"  Sacramentarios  ministros,"  414 
Slates,  Welsh,  289 
Swallows,  445 

Wederynges,  use  of  the  word,  6 
Astragals,  or  knuckle-bones,  201,  273,  378,  458 
"  At  that,"  use  of  the  expression,  207,  298 
Athens  named  Setines,  468 
Atticus  on  raven  folk-lore,  348 
Attwell  (H.)  on  astragals,  201,  378 
Brother-in-law,  528 
Golf,  its  pronunciation,  87 
Aubrey  (John)  and  Richard  Bovet,  403 
Auguillon  (Robert),  temp.  Henry  III.,  53 
Aust  family  and  name,  15,  133 
Austrian  flag,  at  Acre,  50, 137;  at  Gibraltar,  18G,  271, 

330,  453 

Authors,  juvenile,  349,  490 
Axon  (W.  E.  A.)  on  S.  Jeake's  MS.  diary,  374 
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B.  (A.  A.)  on  a  book  title  wanted,  367 

B.  (A.  F.)  on  pronunciation  of  golf,  378 

B.  (G.  C.)  on  "Amorous  looking-glass,"  156 

Armeria,  plant-name,  92 

Astragals,  273 

Authors,  juvenile,  491 

Barberries,  American,  188 

Bell,  passing,  114 

Belt  given  to  Indians,  453 

'  Bottle  Imp.'  46 

Dante  and  Noah's  Ark,  236 

Diamond,  its  pronunciation,  475 

Glass,  broken,  315 

Grass- widow,  37 

Holt  =  hill,  348 

Hood  (Thomas),  179 

Horse-chestnut,  13 

House  =  living-room,  93 

Knife,  wedding,  130 

Lumpkin  (Tony),  516 

Lunch  and  luncheon,  516 

Magnetism  and  garlic,  438 

Marriage  custom,  old,  8 

May  Day  custom,  272 

Moon,  Aug.  24,  1709,  327,  416  ;  new,  337 

Railway,  centrifugal,  508 

Rambelow,  its  meaning,  156 

Shakspeariana,  444 
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B.  (C.  C.)  on  second  sight,  418 

"  Stone  that  loveth  iron,"  310 

Thistle,  Scotch  symbol,  198 

Tobacco,  a  holy  plant,  115 

Tomatoes  as  food,  358 

Wedding  wreaths,  35 

'  When  June  is  Past,'  434 

Witchcraft  in  nineteenth  century,  192 
B.  (E.  G.)  on  Holt  =  hill,  517 

Snick-a-snee,  497 

Tappington  Everard,  472 
B.  (E.  R.  S.)  on  "  Supply,"  527 
B.  (G.  F.  R.)  on  Gunpowder  Plot,  498 

Hampden  (John),  456 

King's  Scholars'  Pond,  233 
.  Longueville  baronetcy,  58 

Nisbett  (Louisa  Cranstoun),  434 

O'Brien  =  Strangways,  496 

Oliver  (Richard),  67 

Page  (Sir  Francis),  68 

Parnell  (Sir  John),  308 

Robinson  (Sir  Thomas),  239 

Vaudreuil  (Count  Alfred  de),  88 
B.  (H.  H.)  on  Lord  Macclesfield,  354* 
B.  (J.  H.)  on  Waterloo  in  1893,  431 
B.  (J.  T.)  on  Hogg's  '  Queen's  Wake,'  248 
B.  (M.  B.)  on  thatched  churches,  253 
B.  (R.  E.)  on  Gorgonach-Stewart,  498 
B.  (T.  J.)  on  Standish  family,  408 
B.  (W.  C.)  on  underground  remains  at  Alcester,  408 

Astragals,  379 

Belt  given  to  Indians,  317 

Christmas  bibliography,  502 

*  Dictionary  of  Mational  Biography,'  384 

Huygens  (Christian),  285 

Norwich,  snap-dragon  at,  337 

Oak,  King's,  in  Epping  Forest,  446 

Parish  eke-names,  335 

Robertson  (James),  277 

Thurtell,  bis  execution,  356 

Vergil  (P.).  his  '  History  of  England,'  315 

Wychwood  Forest,  427 
B.  (W.  M.)  on  a  pauper's  hoard,  126 
"  Babies  in  the  eyes,"  use  of  the  metaphor,  178 
Bacon  (Francis),  Baron  Verularn,  earlier  and  later 

styles,  206 
Baddeley  (St.  C.)  on  Ferreri  family,  232 

Golden  Rose,  238,  517 

Skopts,  Russian  sect,  212 
Baga  de  Secretis,  at  Record  Office,  3 
Baggagely,  earliest  quotation,  66 
Bagnall  (J.)  on  House=living-room,  93 

Legs  crossed  in  sculpture,  416 
Baines  (A.  A.)    on    Col.  Stuart's    'Military  Remi- 

niscences,'  288 
Baker  (T.  H.)  on  Stourton  family,  335 

"  Wyevyn"  Sunday,  317 
Baldock  (G.  Y.)  on  abbey  churches,  55,  355 

Abernethy  (Dr.),  17 
Bank  notes,  country,  2(>7,  456 
Banks  (Sir  Joseph)  and  the  horn-book,  67 
Baptism  at  night,  207,  274 
Baptismal  folk-lore,  429 

Baptisms  by  laymen,  their  registration,  1 3,  255,  336 
Barberries,  American,  188 


Barclay  (Capt.),  R.N.,  267 

Barham    (Richard  Harris)  and  Tappincton  Everard, 

389,  417,  -172 

Baring  family  and  Herring  family,  488 
Barnabas  (Parson),  355 

Bartolozzi  (Francesco),  his  residence  at  Fulham,  128 
Bathing  machine,  its  inventor,  340,  415 
Bayne  (T.)  on  the  blackbird's  nong,  249 

Browning  (R.),  his  'Too  Late,'  524 

"Dalmahoy,"  196 

De  Quincey  (Thomas)  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  204 

House=livine:-room,  256 

Infibulate,  245 

Kingsley  (C.).  his  last  poem,  75 

O'Doherty  (Morgan),  504 

Beaconsfield  (Lord),  bibliography,  22  ;  letter,  49 
Beadle,  its  comic  etymology,  306 
Beak= police-court  magistrate,  409 
Bean  (W.  W.)  on  polls  at  elections  before  1832,  342 
Bearcroft  (Philip),  antiquary,  392 
Beaulieu  on  Adams =Grenville,  87 

Adams  (Anthony),  7 

Adams  (Rev.  Henry),  54 

Adams  (John),  1779-1814,  168 

Adams  (Capt.  Robert),  407 

Buckler's  Hard,  107 

Norton  family,  176,  431,  474 

Smallbridge,  Suffolk,  68 
Beaumont  (A.)  on  silver  swan,  15 
Bedaween  folk-lore,  24(5 

Bedeman  (Lawrence),  or  Stevine,  Wycliffite,  1G4 
Beefeater,  its  etymology,  144 
Beeton  (H.  R.)  on  letter  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  49 
Bellezza  (P.)  on  "  Berai''  and  "II  Bernia,"  389 

Tennyson  (Lord),  parallels,  325 
Bells,  passing,  58,  114,  214  ;  Irish.  393,  497 
Belt  given  to  Indians,  210,  317,  453 
Benham  (W.)  on  Peter  de  la  Roche,  175 
Be'ranger  (Pierre  Jean  de),  his  '  La  Deesse,'  105, 153, 

395 

Berens  (Archdeacon),  his  '  Prayers  for  Schoolboys,'  108 
Berks,  Roman  roads  in,  249,  375 
Berni  (Francesco)  and  "11  Bernia,"  228,  389 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  its  chief  citizens,  288,  351 
Bewick  blocks,  107 

Bible,  Hieroglyphic,  103  ;  Revelations  for  Revelation 
of  St.  John,  209,  375  ;  "Leap-Frog  Bible,"  447 

Bibliography  :— 

'Academy  of  Complements,'  1640,  367 

'  Art  of  Tying  the  Cravat,'  325,  470 

Beaconsfield  ^Lord),  -j-j 

Berens  (Archdeacon),  108 

Biblical,  103,  147 

Bobbin  (Tim),  the  younger,  448 

Books,  fraudulent,  26  ;  printed  or  published  in 
the  Savoy,  28  ;  with  their  backs  to  the  wall, 
155,  311;  chained,  287,  452;  miniature 
volumes,  309,  374,  534  ;  dates  of  early  printed, 
327  ;  unfinished  and  announced,  but  not  pub- 
lished, 467 

Campan  (Madame),  8 

Carlyle  (Thomas),  246 

Cervantes,  translations  of '  Don  Quixote,'  314,  402 

Christmas,  502 
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Bibliography  :  — 

'Chronicles  of  Eri,'  72 

Cceurderoy  (Ernest),  388 

Common  Prayer  Book,  428,  513 

"Delphin  Classics,"  4  64 

'Dialogue  of  Comforte  agaynst  Tribulation,'  88, 
137,  273,  355 

England,  foreign  books  on,  29,  293 

4  English  Festiuall,'  89,  231 

'Faustus  '  translated  from  the  German,  347,  518 

Forshaw  (Charles  F.),  489 

'  Garden  of  the  Soul,'  53 

Garratt  (Rev.  Thomas),  M.A.,  48,  91,  171,  254 

'Guildford  :  a  Descriptive  and  Historical  View,'  2 

Hoffmann  (Dr.),  '  Shockheaded  Peter,'  325 

Lamb  (Charles),  349,  417,  488 

Leckie  (Gould  Francis),  447 

'  Lettres  de  la  Religieuse  Portugaise/  267 

Lewis  (Rev.  John),  388,  513 

*  Liber  Festivalis  '  of  1499,  206 

Linacre  (Thomas),  146 

'  Livre,'  back  numbers,  387 

Lyly  (John),  385 

Magazines,  school  and  college,  6,  78 

Markham  (Mrs.),  449 

Martin  (Robert  Montgomery),  37 

Montaigne,  Florio's  translation,  264.  351,  495 

Murger  (Henri),  29 

Oldfield  (H.  G.  and  T.  H.  B.),  447 

4  Papers  relative  to  Family  of  Wicker,'  148 

'  Pickackifax,'  268,  336,  51  8 

'Proteus  and  Amadeus,'  428,  451 

Robertson  (James),  68,  179,  277 

Russell's  'History  of  Guildford/  1 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  126 

Shakspearian,  84,  386 

'Trial  of  John  Barleycorn,'  387,  472 

Twycross  (Edward),  446 

'  Unpublished  Letters  of  Seventeenth  Century,'  27 

Vergil  (Polydore),  248,  315,  357 

Vespucius,  fraudulent  Latin  version,  26 

Warton  (Thomas),  128 

'Weekly  Memorials  for  the  Ingenious,'  444 

Wither  (George),  389 
Bibliophile  on  verses  on  an  old  game,  394 
Bicknell  (A.  S.)  on  Hablot  surname,  158.  295 
Bierley  (P.)  on  baptism  at  night,  274 
Characterscape,"  525 
gs,  superstitions  concerning,  87 
erring  pies,  432 

Invite  =  invitation,  27 

Norfolk  expression,  326 

Norwich,  "  Snap-dragon  "  at,  205 

Peacock  feathers  unluckv,  426 

Taverne,  its  meaning,  472 

Underwood  (John),  523 

Witch,  her  burial,  8 
Bills  carried  by  the  watch,  86 
Bird  (T.)  on  the  "  Buddie  "  tavern,  383 

Quarles  family,  429 
Births,  quadruple,  16 
Black  for  evening  wear,  75,  173 
Black  Maria=prison  van,  272 
Black  (W.  G.)  on  "Babies  in  the  eyes,"  178 
Bedaween  folk-lore,  246 
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Black  (W.  G.)  on  Mrs.  Grundy,  86 
Blackbird,  his  song,  249 
Blair  (A.  C.)  on  Janaes  Webb,  199 
Blaksley  (J.)  on  procession  at  Toledo,  397 
Blanche  of  Lancaster,  her  biography,  2(57,  354,  473 
Blashill  (T.)  on  John  Abell,  437 
Blenkinsopp  (E.  L.)  on  a  striking  fact,  435 
Post  Office  in  the  seventeenth  century,  28 
Sedan-chair,  230 
-Ther,  words  ending  in,  375 
Blood="  buck,"  a  fast  or  foppish  man,  85,  296 
Bloundelle-Burton  (J.)  on  almond  tree,  359 

Armeria,  plant-name,  92 

England  described  by  foreigners,  29 

Garter  motto,  318 

Gray-fly,  219 

Inkhornize,  use  of  the  word,  152 

Marigold,  marsh,  432 

Marriage,  royal,  35 
Boase  (G.  C.)  on  '  Art  of  Tying  the  Cravat,'  325 

Christmas  Day  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  501 

Kendal  (Duke  of),  227 

Macdonald  (Lady  Abbess),  365 

Maple  cup  at  coronation,  509 

Parfitt  (Edward),  262 

Twycross  (E.),  his  '  Mansions  of  England,'  446^ 
Bobbin  (Tim),  the  younger,  his  identity,  448 
Boddington  ( R.  S.)  on  Martin  Bond,  538 

Sheppard  (Sir  Fleetwood),  235 
Bodimant  family  and  arms,  167 
Body-snatching,  329,  370,  454,  529 
Boers,  book  about,  168 
Boger  (C.  G.)  on  Sir  John  Falstaff,  36,  233 

Henry  V.,  his  character,  239 

Henry  VII.,  his  entry  into  London,  268 

Pont  de  1'Arche,  54,  158 

Winchester  and  Westminster,  387 
Bonaparte  (Napoleon)  and  the  English  navy,  464 
Bond  (Martin),  citizen  and  soldier,  229,  356,  492,  538 
Bone  (J.  W.)  on  American  epics,  206 

"  Chimsera  bombinans  in  vacuo,"  313 

Cruelty,  its  etymology,  172 

George  III.,  507 

Heraldic  query,  251 

Magnetism  and  garlic,  308 

Setines  =  Athens,  468 

Teneriffe  or  Tenerife,  352 

Theodosius,  monk,  197 
Bonfires  at  Midsummer,  84,  211,  295 
Bonner  (Elizabeth),  mother  of  the  bishop,  429 
Bonnet,  its  slang  meaning,  246 
Book  title  wanted,  367,  471 
Books.     See  Bibliography. 

Books  recently  published  :— 

Adlington's  (W.)  Golden  Asse  of  Apuleius,  479 

Annual  Register,  1892,  160 

Bain's  (R.  N.)  Weird  Tales  from  Northern  Seas, 

520 
Barrett's  (C.  R.  B.)  Trinity  House  of  Deptford 

Strond,  79 

Beckford's  Vathek,  edited  by  R.  Garnett,  419 
Bibles,  Oxford,  500 
Bishop's  (M.  C.)  Prison  Life  of  Marie  Antoim 
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Books  recently  published  : — 

Black's  (W.  G.)  What  are  Teinds  ?  140 
Blaydes's  (F.  A.)  Calendar  of  Bedfordshire  Wills, 

279 

Blew's  (W.  C.  A.)  Brighton  and  its  Coaches.  15ft 
Browne's  (Sir  Thomas)  Hydriotaphia,  edited  by 

Sir  J.  Evan*,  339 

Calendar  of  Close  Rolls  of  Edward  II.,  239 
Calendars  of  State  Papers.  Domestic,  1643-60,  20 
Canning's  (Hon.  A.  S.  G.)   Existing  Religions, 

179 

Cavendish's  (G.)  Life  of  Wolsey,  15(J 
Chetham  Society's  General  Index,  20 
Chetwynd-Stapylton's  (H.  E.)  Chetwynds  of 

Ingestre,  299 

Coleridge's  (E.  F.)  Tragedies  of  Sophocles,  460 
Davis's  (T.)  Patriot  Parliament  of  16S9,  edited 

by  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy,  3GO 
De  Quincey's  Conversation  and  Coleridge,  520 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  79,  319 
Dobson's  (A.)  Horace  Walpole,  440 
Dray  ton's   Bataille   of  Agincourt,  edited  by  R. 

Garnett,  299 
Du  Camp'd  (M.)  The^ophile  Gautier,  translated 

by  J.  E.  Gordon,  279 
Duffs  (E.  G.)  Early  Printed  Books,  179 
Durham's  (F.  A.)  Lone  Star  of  Liberia,  240 
Earwaker's    (J.    P.)    Lancashire    and    Cheshire 

Wills,  199 

English  Catalogue  of  Books,  Index  to,  200 
Ennerin's   (R.  J.)  Annuaire  de  la  Noblesse  de 

Russie,  39 

Esquemeling's  (J.)  Buccaneers  of  America,  459 
Farmer   (J.    S.)    and    Henley's   Slang    and   its 

Analogues,  Vol.  III.,  460 

Felbermann's  (L.)  Hungary  and  its  People,  160 
Fitzgerald's  (P.)  London  City  Suburbs,  99 
Forshaw's  (C.  F.)  Poets  of  Keighley  and  District, 

499 

Forster  Collection  Catalogue,  500 
Foster's  (J.)  Oxford  Men  and  their  Colleges,  159 
Eraser's  (Sir  W.)  Hie  et  Ubique,  200 
Freeman's  ^E.  H.)  Studies  of  Travel,  520 
Fremantle'a  (W.  H.)  Works  of  St.  Jerome,  259 
Gentleman's  Magazine  Library  :  English  Topo- 
graphy, 360 

Giltspur's  Church  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  179 
Olynne's   (Sir   S.    R.)   Notes    on    Churches    of 

Lancashire,  240 
Handwriting  and  Expression,  translated  by  J.  H. 

Schooling,  100 

Hawker's  (R.  S.)  Prose  Works,  60 
Heath's  (R.)  English  Peasant,  19 
Heine's  (H.)  Works,  translated  by  C.  G.  Le^and, 

239 
Heroes   of  the   Nations:  Napoleon,   by   W.    C. 

Morris,  80 

Herrick's  Poetical  Works,  edited  by  G.  Saints- 
bury,  419 
Higgens's  (E.)  Hebrew  Idolatry  and  Superstition, 

180 

Holgate's  (C.  W.)  Winchester  Commoners,  320 
Holt's   (E.    S.)     Princess    Adelaide,   520  ;    One 

Snowy  Night,  ib. 
Hope's  (R.  C.)  Holy  Wells  of  England,  200 


Books  recently  published  : — 

Illustrated  Archaeologist,  NOB.  1  and  2,  420 
Jacobs'*  (J.)  Jews  of  Angevin  England,   260  ; 

More  English  Fairy  Tales,  339 
James's  (B.  W.  J.)  Alaskana,  279 
Jonsou,  edited  by  B.  Nicholson,  100 
Joyce's  (H.)  History  of  the  Post  Office,  540 
Kalender     of     Shepherdes,    edited     by    H.    O. 

Sommer,  99 
Lafenestre  (G.)  and  Bichtenberger's  Museum  of 

the  Louvre,  239 

Lodge's  (S.)  Scrivelsby,  the  Home  of  toe  Cham- 
pions, 80 
Longfellow's  Poetical  Works,  Oxford  University 

Press  Editions,  520 

Madan's  (F.)  Books  in  Manuscript,  139 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  French,  440 
Mayor's   (J.    E.    B.)  Admissions   to  St.  John'*, 

Cambridge,  278 
Memorials  of  St.    Edmund's   Abbey,   Vol.   IL, 

edited  by  T.  Arnold,  119 

More's  (Sir  T.)  Utopia,  revised  by  F.  S.  Ellis,  478 
Naden's  (C.  C.  W.)  Works,  Selections,  by  E.  and 

E.  Hughes,  399 
New  English  Dictionary,  539 
Newton  (A.)  and  Gadow'rf  Dictionary  of  Birds,  340 
Norman's  (P.)  London  Signs  and  Inscriptions,  60 
Notts  and  Derbyshire  Notes  and  Queries,  279 
Paul's  (J.  B.)  Ordinary  of  Arms  in  Scotland,  139 
Payen-Payne's  (De  V.)  French  Idioms  and  Pro- 
verbs, 500 

Pepys's  Diary,  edited  by  H.  B.  Wheatley,  259,  519 
Pitt's  (R.  J.)  Tragedy  of  the  Norse  Gods,  34C 
Pollard's  (A.  W.)  Early  Illustrated  Books  339 
Relton's  (F.  B.)  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  398 
Reynolds's  (L.)  Madoc,  260 
Roberts's  (A.)  Greek  the  Language  of  Christ,  40, 

76,  231,  374 

Roberts's  (W.)  Printers'  Marks,  499 
Robinson's  (J.  R.)  Last  Earls  of  Barry  more,  439 
Roxburghe  Ballads,  edited  by  J.  W.  Ebsworth,  39S 
Saintsbury's(G.)  Florio's  Essays  of  Montaigne,  79  ; 

Queeu  of  Navarre's  Heptameron,  439 
Schiller's  William  Tell,  translated  by  P.  Maxwell, 

79 
Scott'a  (Sir  W.)  Waverley  Novels,  Border  Edition, 

39,  139,  219,  319,  419.  499  ;  Lord  of  the  I 

edited  by  T.  Bayne,  420 
Shad  well's  (C.  L.)  Registrum  Orielense,  Vol.  L. 

359 
Shakespeare,  "Warwick,  "edited  by  A.  D.  Innes, 

219 

Shakespeare's  Works,  edited  by  W.  A.  Wright,  59 
Shipley's  (O.)  Carmina  Mariana,  399 
Steele's  (K.)  Mediieval  Lore,  340 
Sweet's  (H.)  Primer  of  Historical  English  Gram- 
mar, 20 
Swift:    Selections   from    Works,   edited    by  H. 

Craik,  100 

Thiselton-Dyer's  (T.  F.)  Ghost  World,  59 
Thoyts's  (E.  E.)  How  to  Decipher  Old  Documents, 

160 

Tregarthen'a  (G.)  Australian  Commonwealth,  379 
Utanne'a  ^O.)  Book-Hunter  in  Paris,  499 
Verga's  (G.)  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  520 
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Books  recently  published :  — 

Wagner's  (L.)  More  about  Names,  540 

Walker's  (G.)  Siege  of  .Londonderry,  edited  by 
P.  Dwyer,  119 

Watsons  (G.)  Bygone  Penrith,  519 

Welch's  (C.)  Hiatory  of  the  Monument,  240 

Wigston's  (W.  F.  C.)  Columbus  of  Literature,  200 

Wiltshire  Notes  and  Queries,  No.  I.,  140 

Wright's  (J.)  Early  Bibles  of  America,  180 
Boothby  (Lady).     See  Nisbett. 
Borrajo  (E.  M.)  on  Clarendon  Park,  438 

Stuart  (Charles  Edward),  412 

Trophy  tax,  414 
Borrow  (George),  Quaker  in   'Lavengro,'  107,  173, 

396  ;  *  Lavengro '  an  autobiography,  265,  396 
Bostock  (R.  C.)  on  body-snatching,  530 

Fenwicke  family,  187 

Lewin  family,  316 

Boswell  (James),  Macaulay  on,  126,  158 
Boteler  (Sir  William),  his  biography,  129,  198 
Bother,  its  earliest  quotation,  445 
*  Bottle  Imp,'  source  of  the  story,  46,  174 
Bouchier  (J.)  on  Ariosto  and  names  of  fishes,  29  ;  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  66 

Barnabas  (Parson),  355 

Books  with  backs  to  wall,  311 

Clarke  (Mrs.  C.),  her  'Concordance,'  195 

Coleridge  (S.  T.),  his  *  Hymn  before  Sunrise,'  163 

Hannibal  and  the  vinegar  story,  85 

Khayy&m,  Persian  poet,  26 

Orlando  the  Paladin,  6,  126 

Pantheon,  336 

"  Persians  a  la  Turque,"  304 

Rembrandt :  Bacon  :  Burke,  206 

Scott  (Sir  W.),   Jeanie   Deans  and    La    Soeur 
Simplice,  484  ;  and  the  Gauchos,  506 

Sugar-plums,  58 

Thamasp  :  Fanchon  la  "Vielleuse,  448 

Toledo,  procession  at,  268 

Waterloo,  French  cuirassiers  at,  383 

*  Waverley,'  French  verses  in,  127 

Weddings,  shoes  thrown  at,  508 
Boulge  Church,  Suffolk,  monumental  inscriptions  in, 

462 

Boultbee  (Rev.  Charles),  his  biography,  508 
Bourbon  marriages,  46 
Bourdman  pottery,  488 
Bovet  (Richard),  his  '  Pandsemonium/  403 
Bowack  (John),  his  Fulham  residence,  263 
Bowles  (G.)  on  John  Button,  179 
Boyle  (J.  R.)  on  Kingston-upon-Hull,  469 
Brackenbury  (G.)  on  Manila,  72 

Wedding  knife,  177 
Brackenbury  (H.)  on  Oof=  money,  259 
Bradford  (J.  G.)  on  heraldic  queries,  48 
Brass,  Flemish,  349 
Breamore  Priory,  its  history,  228,  318 
Brent  Hill  saying,  12 
Brettell  family,  407 
Brewer  (E.  C.)  on  "Bolt  from  the  blue,"  175,  455 

"  Ventre-saint-gris,"  435 

Brian  Boroimhe,  King  of  Ireland,  his  pedigree,  37 
Broadside,  political,  circa  1683,  201 
Bronte  (Charlotte)  and  De  Quincey,  204 
Brooke  (Sir  Basil),  knights  of  the  name,  130 


Brooke  (W.  T.)  on  New  Jerusalem  Church,  257 

Brother-in-law,  its  meaning,  528 

Brown  (J.)  on  royal  veto,  494 

Brown  (William),  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1513-14, 

134,  232 
Browne  (D.)  on  French  Peerage,  28 

James  L,  his  father,  8 
Browning  (Robert),  his  '  Too  Late,'  524 
Bruce  (Robert),  Scotch  legend  about,  506 
Brummagem,  earliest  use  of  the  word,  192,  298 
Brushfield  (T.  N.)  on  Buss's  'Sir  Walter  Raleigh,'  8$ 

Trollope  (T.  A.),  465 

Bubble-boy  or  bubble-bow=tweazer-case,  465 
Buchheim  (C.  A.)  on  "Vim,"  313 
Buckler's  Hard,  engravings  of,  107 
"  Buddie,"  tavern  sign,  388,  533 
Buhl,  its  derivation,  195 
Burial,  by  torchlight,  97,  273  ;  in  fetters,  505 
Burial  alive,  punishment  for  women,  168 
Burke  (Edmund),  earlier  and  later  styles,  206 
Burley  (Sir  Simon),  article  on  his  library,  328 
Burma,  old  tombstone  in,  467,  531 
Burney  (R.  W.)  on  Ernest  Cceurderoy,  388 
Burnham  Thorpe,  Nelson's  birthplace,  281,  337r  413 
Burns  (Robert)  on  woman  as  a  work  of  nature,  486 
Burton  (Edward),  his  tomb,  66 
Burton  (Robert)  and  Johnson,  465 
Bury  (Sir  William),  Knt.,  his  biography,  461 
Buss  ( R.  W.),  engraving  of  his  *  Sir  Walter  Raleigh/ 

88,  1S6 

Butler  (J.  D.)  on  "Amorous  looking-glass,"  69 
Books  with  backs  to  the  wall,  155 
"  Dexterous  Charioteer,1"  128 
Shakspeare  (W.),  his  death,  406 
Shakspeariana,  442 

Butler  (Theobald),  two  of  the  name,  389 
Butler  (Rev.  Weeden),  jun.,  his  marriage,  47 
Byron  (George  Gordon,  6th  Lord),  and  Ariosto,  172, 

218,316 


C.  on  Fynes  family,  237 

Norton  family,  316 
C.  (B.  L.  R.)  on  witchcraft  in  nineteenth  century, 

186 
C.  (E.  F.  D.)  on  black  for  evening  wear,  75 

Fetish  staff,  392 

C.  (E.  S.  E.)  on  Hyde  Park  Corner,  88 
C.  (G.  E.)  on  Martin  Bond,  492 

Brown  (William),  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  134 

Wren  (Sir  Christopher),  his  epitaph,  413 
C.  (J.)  on  etymology  of  coach,  352 
C.  (J.  A.)  on  Hulachan,  or  Scotch  reel,  268 
C.  (J.  D.)  on  author  of  a  hymn,  487 

Leckie  (Gould  Francis),  447 
C.  ( J.  J. )  on  Francis  Legge,  72 
C.  (W.  H.)  on  Charles  Lamb,  418,  488 

"  Let  us  walk  down  Fleet  Street,"  76 

Macaulay  (Lord)  on  Boswell,  158 

Scott  bibliography,  126 

Caerwent  Church,  near  Chepstow,  discovery  at,  525 
Calligraphy  spelt  caligraphy,  205 
Calverley  (C.  S.),  his  '  Ode  to  Tobacco,'  528 
Calvinism,  rhyme  on,  52 
Cambridge,  "  Falcon  Inn  "  in  the  Petty  Cury,  407 
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Cambridge  University,  'Alumni  Can  tabrigienses,  1443- 

1893,'  407 

Campan  (Madame),  her  biography,  8,  77 
Cappello  (Admiral  Vincenzo),  his  death,  208 
Cards,  visiting,  their  origin,  486 
Carew  (Thomas),  words  in  'When  June  is  Past,'  308, 

433 

Carey  (T.  W.)  on  silver  swan,  258 
Caring  fairs,  168,  312,  351 
Caringtou  family,  27,  192 
Carlisle  Museum  Catalogue,  488 
Carlyle  (Thomas),  early  criticisms  on'  Sartor  Eesartus,1 

168,  319  ;  bibliography,  24G 
Carmichael  (C.  H.  E.)  on  trophy  tax,  493 
Carnarvonshire,  Eglwys  Fair  in,  467 
Carson  (T.  W.)  on  miniature  volumes,  534 
Carter  (H.  B.),  Yorkshire  artist,  229 
Cass  (C.  W.)  on  De  Warren  family,  473 

Fynes  family,  238 

Cassons  =  cakes  of  cow-dung,  226,  277,  377,  417 
Castles,  heraldic,  17,  298 
Cat  tale,  366 
Cathedrals,  Irish,  49,  192 

Cave-Browne  (J.)  on  '  Eve's  Seditious  Libel,'  467 
Celer  et  Audax  on  bonfires  at  midsummer,  296 

Discovery,  interesting,  525 

Glastonbury,  prehistoric  village  at,  306 

Marriage  in  a  shift,  505 
Centenarianism,  129,  235 
Centurion,  ship,  its  lion-head,  194,  218 
Cerberus,  its  etymology,  524 
Cervantes,  translations  of  '  Don  Quixote,'  314,  402 
Chair,  sedan,  229 

Chaloner  (Thomas),  Pope's  curse  on,  48,  76 
Chamberlain  on  Walker  family,  453 
Chance  (F.)  on  "  Bolt  from  the  blue,"  175,  455 

Couvade,  custom  called,  122 

Hablot  surname,  32 

Italian  idiom,  56,  352 

Mont-de-Pie"te",  203 

Surnames  of  married  women,  493 
Chance  (J.  F.)  on  epigram  by  Prior,  67 
Chancel,  "weeping,"  149 
Chapel  Royal.     See  St.  James'*  Palace. 
Characterecape,  a  new  word,  525 
Charles   I.,  his  remains,   267,  495  ;    and   the    1642 

Prayer  Book,  428,  513 

Chaucer  (Geoffrey),  his  marriage,  99  ;  his  "  Stilbon," 
175  ;  earliest  MS.,  289 ;  authorship  of  Coek's  '  Tale 
of  Gamelin,'  289  ;  his  amanuensis,  289 
Chelvey  Court,  arms  on  porch,  188,  374,  391,  433 
Chess  and  the  Puritans,  45,  114,  194 
Chesterford,  Great,  its  church,  427,  492 
Chestnut,  its  botanic  name,  13 
Chevrons  on  uniforms,  166,  335 
Chouse,  origin  of  the  word,  129,  191 
Christian  era,  its  beginning,  74  ;  its  use,  144 
Christian  miracles,  account*  in  Latin,  427 
Christian  names,  Clarinda,  11  ;  Hamlet,  326 
Christina  of  Naples,  wife  of  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain, 

67 

Christmas  bibliography,  502 
Christmas  Day  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  501 
Christmas  proverb,  505 
Church  of  England,  apostolical  succession  in,  467 


Church  ceremonies,  comb  in,  468 
Church  Minshull,  its  old  records,  224 
Church  Patronage  Trusts,  13 

Churches,  abbey  or  double,  54,  113,  355  ;  thatched, 
89,  178,  253,  455  ;  orthodox  direction  for  building, 
133,  216,  375  ;  "  weeping  "  chancels,  149  ;  images 
in,  507 

Churchill  (Charles),  the  poet,  as  tutor,  207,  294,  393 
Churching  of  women,  references  to,  288,  432,  475 
Churchwardens'  accounts,  1550-55,  entries  in,  7 
Cipher  deciphered,  228,  411 
Cipriani  (Jean  B.),  his  house  at  Fulham,  166 
Cistern  for  a  dinner  table,  72 
Civil  War,  1642-9,  first  blood  shed  in,  428,  495 
Claneboy  on  the  British  colours,  229 

Nobility,  loss  of,  288 

Clarendon  Park,  its  locality  and  history,  328,  438 
Claret,  early  allusions  to,  365 
Clarinda,  the  name,  11 
Clarke,  bankers'  firm,  Isle  of  Wight,  188 
Clarke  (Mrs.  Cowden),  her  'Concordance  to  Shak- 

speare,'  66,  135,  195,  275 
Clarke  (Hyde)  on  "Chouse,"  130 

Dante  and  Noah's  Ark,  373 

English  and  Netherlandish  invention,  367 

Koppie,  South  African  word,  194 

Landmann  (Col.),  166 

Martin  (Robert  M.),  37 

Thurtell,  his  execution,  355 
Clarke  (W.  J.)  on  the  Golden  Rose,  452 
Clericus  on  William  Strode,  M.P.,  288 
Clicking-time,  its  meaning,  17 
Clifford  (J.  G.  C.)  on  Ferreri  family,  108,  292 
Clifford  (Rosamund).     See  Rosamund. 
Clock,  Italian  birdcage,  388 
Close  Rolls,  wills  from,  321,  381,  482 
Clouston  (W.  A.)  on  hieroglyphic  Bibles,  103 

Hymnology,  187 

Clnlow  (G.)  on  Daubigny's  Club,  178 
Clunch  and  cluncheon,  its  etymology,  516 
Coach,  its  etymology,  141,  181,  222,  283,  351 
Coals,  "Johnnies  "  or  "  Johnny,"  326,  394 
Cobbett  (William),  his  'Spelling  Book,'  166,  211 
Coeurderoy  (Ernest),  his  life  and  works,  383 
Coins,  dandiprat,  82,  153  ;  slang  names  for,  248 
Colbeck  (R.  A.)  on  Murray  family  of  Ardbany,  1G7 
Colburn  (Zerah),  calculator,  29,  77,  19G,  294 
Cole  House,  Fulham,  its  name,  447 
Coleman  (E.  H.)  on  All  Fools'  Day,  498 

Apprenticeship  indenture,  17 

Bell,  passing,  58 

Black  for  evening  wear,  ~j 

Books,  chained,  453 

"Buddie,"  tavern  sign,  533 

Churches,  thatched,  455 

Fimble,  its  meaning,  14 

Folk-lore  of  criminals,  47 

Gunpowder  Plot,  498 

Hyde  Park  bars,  77 

Inkhornize,  use  of  the  word,  152 

Knife,  wedding,  17,  131 

Mayflower,  pilgrim  ship,  478 

4  Modern  English  Biography,'  197 

Nightingale  (Joseph),  433 

Pews,  their  possession,  396 
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Coleman  (E.  H.)  on  Post  Office  in  17th  century,  113 

Kaven  folk-lore,  413 

St.  Martin's-in-the- Fields  library,  10 

Science  and  art,  437 

Shadwell  (Thomas),  338 

Snick-a-snee,  133 

Soul-caking,  117 

Spurn-point,  its  meaning,  13 

Taverne,  its  meaning,  472 

TenerifFe  or  Tenerife,  37 

Troy  Town,  96 

Wedding  wreaths,  35 

York,  its  Lady  Mayoress,  518 
Colepeper  family,  358 

Coleridge  (S.  T.),  his  '  Hymn  before  Sunrise,'  163 
College  of  collegiate  church,  128,  236 
Collier  (C.  V.)  on  William  Brown,   Lord  Mayor  of 

London,  232 
Collinson  (J.)  on  Robert  Bruce,  506 

Calvinism,  rhyme  on,  52 

St.  Paul's,  vandalism  at,  46 

'  Shockheaded  Peter,'  325 

Sight,  second,  273 

Skopts,  Russian,  118 

Tree,  oldest,  211 

Visiting  cards,  486 

Witchcraft  in  nineteenth  century,  55 
Colours,  British  heraldic,  229 
Com.  Ebor.  on  lunch  or  luncheon,  464 

Station^ stopping-place,  304 

Switzerland  (King  of),  307 

Washerine,  new  word,  165 
Com.  Line,  on  House=living-room,  256 

Millesant  surname,  268 
Comb  in  church  ceremonies,  468 
Comet  queries,  4S8,  538 
Comma,  its  etymology,  348 

Commander-in-Chief,  origin  of  the  term,  305,  391 
Common  Pleas  records,  3 
Common  Prayer  Book  of  Church  of  England,  1642 

edition,  and  Charles  I.,  428,  513 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  "  Clear  the  lobby," 
67  ;  origin  of  "  Member  of  Parliament,"  136,  269, 
409  ;    Whips   in,    149,   190,   237,    274,    449  ;    its 
"Fathers,"   249,   418;    seats    reserved    in,    286; 
royal  veto,  418,  494  ;  wearing  of  hats  in,  533 
Commonwealth  army,  its  history,  401 
Conclure,  used  in  slang  sense,  346 
Conner  (P.  S.  P.)  on  Constantius  II.,  537 
Constantius  II.,  Emperor  of  Borne,  391,  537 
Controlment  Rolls  at  Record  Office,  3 
Convenery,  its  meaning,  247,  415 
Cook  (Capt.  James),  copy  of  his  log-book,  6  ;  and  the 

Royal  Society,  164,  216 
Cooper  (A.)  on  Rev.  Thomas  Garratt,  171 
Cope  family  of  Wilts,  67 

Copenhagen,  Duke  of  Wellington's  horse,  447,  489 
Coram  Rege  Rolls  at  Record  Office,  4 
Coram  (Capt.  Thomas),  letter  of,  266 
Corbet  (R.  St.  J.)  on  Waterloo  in  1893,  490 
Corbett  (Ed.),  Fellow  of  Merton,  Oxford,  48 
Corcoran  (L.)  on  right  to  possess  pews,  327 
Cormand  (Capt.),  his  biography,  107 
Cornua  Pauperi  on  horns  on  head  of  cuckold,  349 
Coronation,  maple  cup  at,  509 


Coronation  robe?,  eagles  in,  67 
County  and  shire,  use  of  the  words,  189,  315 
Couvade,  custom  called,  122 
Coverley  Fields,  their  locality,  428 
Covington  (W.  H.)  on  Lamb  and  Keats,  523 
Cow-dung  for  fuel,  226,  277,  377,  417 
Cowley  (Abraham)  and  Milton,  366,  474 
Cowper  (Lord  Chancellor),  his  birth  and  education,  488 
Cpl.    on  'Unpublished  Letters  of  Seventeenth   Cen- 
tury,' 27 

Craggs  (James),  his  family  papers,  13 
Cravat-tying,  books  about,  325,  470 
Craven  of  Spersholt  baronetcy,  148,  219,  333 
Creole,  its  meaning,  488,  535 
Criminal  folk-lore,  47 
Criminals,  their  public  execution,  404,  514 
Croke  family,  167 
Cromartie  earldom,  461 
Cromwell  (Walter),  of  Baling,  88,  258 
Cronys,  its  meaning,  207,  274 
Crosses,  Eleanor,  349,  437 
Crouch  (William),  mezzotint  portrait,  55 
Crown  offices  of  nominal  value,  168,  199 
Cruelty,  its  mediaeval  etymology,  172 
Culleton  (E.)  on  Brigadier-General  W.  Philips,  98 
Culleton  (L.)  on  names  of  fishes,  209 

Zinzan  family,  195 
Cupboards,  livery  and  court,  227 
Curates,  cavalry,  25 
Curia  Regis  Rolls  at  Record  Office,  4 
"  Curse  of  Scotland,"  537 


D.  on  Derwent water  estates,  218 

Eagles  in  coronation  robes,  67 

Nobility,  loss  of,  317 
D.  0  .M.     See  Tandem  D.  0.  M. 
D.  (A.)  on  "Dandy,"  152 
D.  (A.  W.)  on  armorial  families,  7 
D.  (C.)  on  juvenile  authors,  491 
D.  (C.  E.)  on  Arbuthnot  and  Pate,  346 

Coram  (Capt.  Thomas),  26(5 

Fyfield  Church,  436 
D.  (E.)  on  etymology  of  "  Dairy,"  125 

Theftuous,  Scots  word,  391 
D.  (F.)  on  Madame  Campan,  77 

Longueville  baronetcy,  58 
D.  (Q.  E.),  author's  initials,  528 
D.-M.  (W.  E.)  on  corpse  passed  through  wall,  312 

King's  Scholars'  Pond,  166 
Dactyl,  the  verb,  47 

Dadd  :  Dadda,  pronunciations,  47,  98,  213 
Dade  family,  485 
Dagger,     bee  Ale-dagger. 
Dairy,  its  etymology,  125 
Dallas  (J.)  on  earthenware  in  Scotland,  89 

Stirling  family,  356 
Dalmahoy=bob-wig,  107  ;  place-name,  196,  316 
Dandiprat,  its  etymology,  82,  153 
Dandy,  history  of  the  word,  81,  152 
Dante  (Alighieri)  and  Noah's  Ark,  168,  236,  373 
Darby  (Abraham),  the  inventor,  and  his  family,  65 
Darlington  (0.  H.)  on  belt  given  to  Indians,  210 
Daubigny's  Club,  108,  178 
Daulby  on  trances,  212 
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Dauphins.     See  Delpkrn  Classics. 
Davies  (T.  L.  O.)  on  "Rumbelow,"  15t> 
Davies  (W.  W.)  on  Dadd  :  Dadda,  98 
Euraryan,  new  word,  486 
Hogg  (James),  his  '  Queen's  Wake,'  393 
House  =  living-room,  93 
•  Kathleen,'  a  song,  29 
Davis  (M.  D.)  on  "  Shed barsche moth,"  54 
Day,  hottest,  in  1893,  305 
Day  family  Bible,  528 
Deaf,  its  pronunciation,  347 
Dean  :  Dene,  its  etymology,  347,  374,  390 
Deedes  (C.)  on  letters  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  21,  63, 

121 
De  Front  (Count  St.  Martin),  Sardinian  Ambassador, 

'487 

De  la  Mariniere  surname,  188 

De  la  Roche  (Peter),  Bishop  of  Winchester,  108,  174 
"  Delphin  Classics,"  their  publication,  464 
Denmark,  its  royal  family,  41 
Denny  (Sir  Anthony),  his  parentage,  166,  294 
De  Quincey  (Thomas)  and  Charlotte  Cronte,  204 
Derry,  one  who  was  at  its  siege,  86 
Derwentwater  estates  and  Greenwich  Hospital,  187, 

218 

Devereux  (Mr.),  at  Sandgate  Castle,  509 
"  Devil  and  his  dam,"  442 
Devizes,  its  etymology,  94,  293,  497 
Devonish  (Robert),  York  Herald,  227,  452 
De  Warenne  family,  389,  473,  509 
"•  Dexterous  Charioteer,"  poem  about,  128,  234 
Dialects  and  the  phonograph,  368 
Diamond,  its  pronunciation,  289,  475 
Dickens   (Charles),    mistake   in   '  Dombey  and  Son,' 

115  ;  Jarndyce  in  'Bleak  House,'  3oti 
'Dictionary    of     National     Biography,'    notes    and 

corrections,  384 

Dilke  (Sir  C.  W.)  on  'The  Liberal,'  10 
Dilly-dally,  its  meaning,  28,  135 
Dinner  cards  in  1758,  46 
Dinner  table,  cistern  for,  72 
Discovery,  interesting,  525 
Disraeli  (Benjamin).     See  Lord  Bcacontfield. 
Distich,  its  author,  468 
Dixon  (J.)  on  Lord  Byron,  316 
'  Dialogue  of  Comforte,'  138 
Matches,  lucifer,  177 
Smore=smother,  528 
Snick-a-snee,  211,  256 
Stoat,  its  derivation,  199 
Strike  =  stop  work.  538 
Whips  in  House  of  Commons,  237 
Dog,  "golden,"  86 

Dogs  and  human  hands  and  feet,  345,  435 
Dolman,  its  etymology,  25,  92 
Domesday  Book,  fractions  of  hide  in,  149 
Domus  Conversorum,  98 
Donne  (C.    E.)  on    "Maria  Martin  and  the   Red 

Barn,"  68 

Dorsey  (K.  C.)  on  Talbot :  Townsend  :  Dade,  485 
Dossetor  on  horns  and  cuckold,  477 
Douillette,  applied  to  pocket-book,  107,  199,  338 
Dover,  St,  Martin's  Priory  at,  247,  474 
Downie  (Capt.),  R.N.,  267 
Dramas,  plots  of  old,  527 


Dramaticus  on  plots  of  dramas,  527 
Drees  fabrics  in  England  in  early  times,  305 
Drury  (C.)  on  lectern  at  Southwell  Minster,  475 
Dryden   (John),  and  Shadwell,   243,  334  :  parody  of 

Three  Helens,'  428 
Dudley  (Dean)  on  Fynes  family,  168 
Duff  (E.  G.)  on  '  Liber  Festivalis,'  206 
'Dukeries,"  origin  of  the  word,  246,  319,  413,  494 
Durable,  its  derivation,  132,  297 
Dumont,  miniature  painter,  7 
Dunboyne  (Lord),  ballad  relating  to,  168 
Dung  for  fuel.     See  Cow-dung, 
Dunheved  on  heraldic  castles,  298 

Malory  (Sir  T.),  his  "  Castle  Terabil,"  232 

"  West  Country,"  188 
Dunkin  (E.  H.  W.)  on  Rev.  Charles  Boultbee,  508 
Dutch  arms  in  Trinity  House  Chapel,  Mile  End,  404 

E 

E.  (J.)  on  John  Allan  Rolls,  148 

E.  (K.  P.  D.)  on  Lord  Dunboyne,  168 

Moon,  new,  206 

Myddelton  (Sir  Hugh),  527 

Rhyme,  local,  524 

St  John  the  Baptist,  picture  of,  109 
Eagles  in  coronation  robes,  67 
Earthenware  in  Scotland,  89 
Easton  Mauduit,  lines  in  register,  89,  296 
Eavesdropper,  origin  of  the  word,  72,  172 
Ebsworth  (J.  W.)  on  critic  on  German  books,  354 

Jack,  "  spring-heeled,"  354 
Ecclesiastical  record  wanted,  369 
Edgcumbe  (R.)  on  back  numbers  of  'Le  Livre,'  387 

Shelley  (Sir  Byssb),  245 
Edition,  misuse  of  the  word,  26 
Edmonds  (E.)  on  Norman  doorway,  409 
Education,  self,  37 
Edward  L,  his  tomb,  505 

Edwin  (Lady  Charlotte),  her  biography,  28,  118,  295 
Egerton  (Sir  Charles),  two  knights  of  the  name,  288 
Eggs,  superstitions  concerning,  87 
Eginton  family,  393 
Eglwys  Fair,  co.  Carnarvon,  467 
Eke-names,  parish,  34,  335 
Eleanor  Crosses,  349,  437 
Eleanor  (Queen),  myth  about,  426,  518 
Elections,  polls  at,  before  1S3^.  342 
Electrocute,  or  electrocuss  '.  4G3 
Eliot  (George),  lines  in  «  Mill  on  the  Floss,'  209 
Elizabeth  (Queen),  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  4,  123  ; 

herfchost,  128 
Ellis  (F.  S.)  on  critic  on  German  books,  327 

Huth  (Henry),  engraved  portrait. 

Paris,  French  love  for,  1  "7 
Elworthy  (F.  T.)  on  "  Buddie  "  tavern  sign,  533 

House=living-room,  93 

Janncck,  its  meaning,  377 

Stoat,  its  derivation,  277 

Tiber,  discoveries  in,  498 

Wills  from  Close  Rolls,  484 

1  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  article  on  Agrippa,  506 
Engines  with  paddles,  A.D.  1699,  90,  178 
England,  described  by  foreigners,  29,  293  ;  proclama- 
tion of  sovereigns  in,  308,  372  ;  linen  manufacture 
in,  427 
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England  (Dick),  gambler,  429 
Engliinderin  on  a  marriage  custom,  98 
English  "  a  la  Franchise,"  304 
English  inversion  and  Netherlandish,  367,  478 
English  words  ending  in  "  -ther,"  162,  375 
Engraving  of  rescue  of  shipwrecked  crew,  329 
Engraving  on  steel,  first,  164,  270 
Engravings,  key  to,  488 

Epigrams : — 

"  In  Esop's  tales,"  &c.,  67 

"  Utiiis  ille  labor,"  &c.,  188,  333,  432 

Epigraph,  by  Robert  Dawson,  26,  154 

Epitaphs : — 

Abel  (John),  architect,  203,  437 
Burton  (Edward),  at  Longner  Hall,  66 
Hawke  (Admiral  Lord),  at  North  Stoneham,  367 
"  Jerusalem's  curse  is  not  fulfili'd  in  Mee,"  486 
Wren  (Sir  Christopher),  at  St.  Paul's,  261,  349,  413 

Epping  Forest,  King's  Oak  in.  446,  518 

Era,  Christian,  its  beginning,  74  ;  its  use,  144 

Erewhile,  use  of  the  word,  93 

Ernst  (C.  W.)  on  palfrey  and  post,  11 
Shakspeare  concordances,  195 

Erskine  family  of  Balhagardy,  507 

Erskine  (S.)  on  "  Houyhnhnm,"  48 

Escallop-shell,  its  symbolism,  368,  536 

Essington  on  vanishing  London,  293 

Estates  of  the  realm,  the  three,  136,  269,  409 

Estcourt  family,  168 

Este  on  England  described  by  foreigners,  293 
Matches,  lucifer,  134 
Shakspeariana,  129 
Tallow  chandler,  retired,  18 

Esturmey  family,  8,  94 

Etiquette,  archiepiscopal,  47,  118 

Euraryan,  suggested  new  word,  486 

Eustace  de  Vallibus,  his  descendants,  208 

Eva,  wife  of  Strongbow,  108 

Evan  (Margaret  Ueh),  of  Penllyn,  405 

Evance  (Sir  Stephen),  his  pedigree,  191 

'  Eve's  Seditious  Libel,'  1511,  467 

Execution  of  criminals,  public,  404,  514 

Eztakit  on  case  of  conspiracy  in  India,  451 

F 
F.  (A.)  on  modern  silhouettes,  289 

Tudhope  family,  527 
F.  (F.  J.)  on  pronunciation  of  golf,  513 

"  Good-bye,"  267 

Hamlet  as  a  Christian  name,  326 

Michery  =  thieving,  knavery,  426 
F.  (H.  L.)  on  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  332 
F.  (J.  T.)  on  churching  of  women,  432,  475 

Coals,  "Johnnies  "  or  "Johnny,"  326,  394 

Cow-dung  for  fuel,  277 

Gutta-percha,  112 

Sugar- plums,  119 

F.  (K.  A.)  on  Keats  and  the  'Fortnightly,'  464 
F.  (S.  J.  A.)  on  « Annie  Laurie,'  249 

Anthems,  national,  178 

Brent  Hill  saying,  12 

Calvinism,  rhyme  on.  52 

Dadd  :  Dadda,  213 


F.  (S.  J.  A.)  on  Moll  Flaggon,  204 

Hall  (H.  Foley),  469 

Johnson  (Dr.  S.)  and  Fleet  Street,  177 

Oof  =  money,  317 

"  Over  the  hills  an.          away,"  388 

Snick-a-snee,  211 

Triologue,  new  word,  68 

Witchcraft  in  nineteenth  century,  192 
F.  (W.)  on  Skopts,  Eussian  sect,  334 
Fact,  striking,  345,  435 

Fairman  (Francis),  D.D.,  Norfolk  rector,  148,  230 
Fairmedow  family,  152 
Fairs,  »  Caring,"  168,  312,  351  ;  statutable  abolition,. 

469 

Falstaff  (Sir  John),  his  biography,  36,  154,  233,  296 
Fanchon  la  Vielleuse  inquired  after,  448 
Fathers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  249,  418" 
Fauconberg  family,  407 
Fellahin  folk-lore,  5 
Fenton  on  "  Bolt  from  the  blue,"  456 

Pont  de  T  Arche,  54,  190 
Fenton  (G.  L.)  on  altar,  118 
Fenwicke  family,  69,  187 
Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  his  wife,  67 
Feret  (C.  J.)  on  Bartolozzi  at  Fulham,  128 

Body-snatching,  329,  454 

Bond  (Martin),  492 

Bonner  (Elizabeth),  429 

Books,  chained,  452 

Bowack  (John),  268 

Cipriani  (Jean  B.),  166 

Cole  House,  Fulham,  447 

Cook  (Capt.),  his  '  Journal,'  6 

Devizes,  its  etymology,  94 

Escallop-shell,  537 

Frewen  (Sir  Edward),  307,  514 

Fulham  Palace,  248,  476 

Golf,  its  pronunciation,  272,  338,  512 

Hablot  surname,  33,  213 

Hoodlumism,  its  meaning,  337 

"  Houyhnhnm,"  112 

Jack,  "spring-heeled,"  335 

Johnson  (Dr.  S.)  and  Fleet  Street,  177" 

Kean  (Edmund),  472 

Krakatoa,  the  island,  271 

Latin,  macaronic,  116,  356 

Lawson  family,  528 

Linen  manufacture  in  England,  427 

Metz  (C.  M.),  engraver,  395 

Monogram,  earl's,  508 

Nisbett  (Louisa  Cranstoun),  354 

Normandy  (Duke  of),  408 

Norton  family,  316 

Parr  Bridge,  347 

Pont  de  1' Arche  (William),  114 

Portsmouth  newspapers,  375,  452 

Shakspeare  (W.)  at  Fulham,  534 

Shorrolds,  The,  207 

Snick-a-snee,  133 

Stourton  family,  88 

"  Three-decker,"  292 

Torrens  (Col.),  219 

Trances,  information  about,  212 
Ferrier  family,  108,  232,  292 
Fetish  staff,  183,  392 
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Fettiplace  (John),  M.P.  for  Berks,  1626-44,  42'J 
Field  names,  Hants,  87 
Fielding  (Henry),  inscription  on,  164,  314 
Fimble,  its  meaning,  14,  92,  15)8 
Firth  (C.  H.)  on  army  of  Commonwealth  and  Protec- 
torate, 401 

Monk  (General),  241 

Skinner  (T.),  his  •  Life  of  Monk,'  421 
Fish  (L.  J.)  on  Oof=money,  259 
Fishes,  their  names,  29,  209 
Fish  wick  (H.)  on  Tim  Bobbin  the  younger,  448 

Merchant,  misuse  of  the  word,  305 
Fisk  of  Framlingham,  astrologer,  307 
Fitch  (E.  A.)  on  Great  Chesterford  Churcb,  492 
Fitzgerald  family  monumental  inscriptions,  462 
Fitzgerald  (Edward),  his  burial-place,  462 
FitzPatrick  (W.  J.)  on  <  Chronicles  of  Eri,'  72 

Craggs  (James),  his  papers,  13 

Navy.  English,  464 

Flaggon  (Moll),  in  '  The  Lord  of  the  Manor.'  204,  311 
Fleet  Street  :  "  Let  us  take  a  walk  down  Fleet  Street," 

51,  76,  177,  337 
Flemish  brass,  349 

Fletcher  (G.  R.)  on  De  Warenne  family,  509 
Florio  (John),  his  '  Montaigne,'  264,  351,  495 
Flourished,  biographical  use  of  the  word,  1G6,  216 
"  Flowing  philosophers,"  allusion  to,  8 
Focus,  as  a  scientific  term,  265 
Folkard  (H.  T.)  on  Skopts,  Russian  sect,  213 

Folk-lore : — 

Almond  tree,  309,  359 

Baptismal,  429 

Bedaween,  246 

Birds'  eggs,  87 

Butterflies,  three,  165 

Corpse  passed  through  wall  of  house,  189,  312 

Criminals,  47 

Drowned  body  located,  77,  138 

Fellahin,  Egyptian,  5 

Glass,  broken,  243,  315 

Hearse  turned  round,  sign  of  death,  328 

Horse-shoe,  366 

Irish,  245,  336,  431 

Key  magic,  326 

Marriage  in  a  shift,  505 

Peacock  feathers  unlucky,  426,  531 

Raven  crossing  the  path,  348,  413,  453 

Shoes  thrown  at  weddings,  508 

Squirrels,  167 
Folk-song,  Venetian,  187 
Font,  ancient,  of  Armagh  Cathedral,  66 
Forbes  family  of  Culloden,  528 
Force  and  energy,  their  difference,  500,  516 
Ford  (W.  C.)  on  « Washington,'  a  play,  69 
Forgeries,  literary,  28 
Forman  (M.)  on   "  Koppie,"  South  African   word, 

430 

Forshaw  (Charles  F.),  bibliography,  489  ;  on  juvenile 
authors,  490 

G.M.,  initials  after  name,  417 

Garratt  (Rev.  Thomas),  91,  254 

Helicon,  a  mountain,  472 

Prestbury  authors,  268 
Foudroyant,  Nelson's  ship,  92 


Fox  (General  Lane)  on  primitive  warfare,  449 

Fram  on  literary  forgery,  23 

France,  its  royal  house,  88,  171,  394 

French  orthography,  reform  in,  209 

French  peerage,  28 

Frewen  (Sir  Edward),  his  biography,  307,  412,  514 

Frost  (F.  C.)  on  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  506 

Normandy  (Duke  of),  475 
Fry  (E.  A.)  on  Burma  tombstone,  531 

Mercy  (Charles),  113 

Silhouettes,  modern,  398 

Fulham,  Shakspeare  at  the  "  Golden  Lion,"  534 
Fulham  Palace,  its  moat,  248,  369,  476 
Fuller  (Margaret),  her  death  and  remains,  386 
Fuller  (W.)  on  Pike  family,  288 
Funerals  by  women,  211 
Furnivall  (F.  J.)  on  "  Letter-lead,"  346 
Fyfe  (H.  C.)  on  miraculous  fall  of  wheat,  508 
Fy field  Church,  monuments  in,  435 
Fynes  family,  168,  237 
Fynmore  (R.  J.)  on  Sandgate  Castle,  509 

G 

G.  on  "  Fiat  experimentum,"  493 

G.M.,  initials  after  a  name,  307,  417,  471,  538 

G.  (A.)  on  Rumbelow  :  St.  Yago  de  Leon,  89 

G.  (A.  B.)  on  escallop-shell,  53ti 

G.  (C.  H.  I.)  on  John  Fenwicke,  69 

G.  (E.  L.)  on  "  Bolt  from  the  blue,"  291 

Cappello  (Admiral),  203 

Caatles,  heraldic,  17 

Dante  and  Noah's  Ark,  168,  373 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  235 

G.  (F.  W.)  on  John  Green,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  348 
G.  (G.  L.)  on  quaint  epitaph,  486 

Registers,  parish,  286 

G..(H.  S.)  on  Brettell  and  Fauconberg,  407 
G.  (H.  T.)  on  a  Flemish  brass,  349 

Wedding  knife,  78 

G.  (J.  M.)  on  Holman  Hunt's  'Scapegoat,'  18 
G.  (M.)  on  Hyde  Park  Bars,  7 
G.  (P.  L.)  on  heraldic  query,  167 
Gabell  (Henry  Dison),  head  master  of  Winchester, 

527 

Gaidoz  (H.)  on  Irish  medical  superstition,  327 
Gainsford  (W.  D.)  on  the  "  Dukeries,"  246.  495 

Roman  Empire,  its  emperors,  189 
Gairdner  (J.)  on  Member  of  Parliament,  136 
Game,  old,  verses  on,  328,  394 
Gamlin  (H.)  on  Madame  Hendel,  367 

Holt  =  hill,  392 

Nelson  (Lord),  413 
Garbett  (E.  L.)  on  comet  queries,  488 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  332 

William  of  Wykeham,  his  monument,  145 
'  Garden  of  the  Soul,'  the  title,  53 
Gardiner  (W.)  on  "  Greenage,"  404 
Garlic  and  magnetism,  308,  438 
Garnett  (F.  B.)  on  •  Annie  Laurie,'  350 

Armorial  families,  113 

Magazines,  school,  78 

Parr  family,  131 

Pendrell  (Lydia),  248 

Garnett  (Michael  Angelo),  bis  mortuary  tablet,  143 
Garrard  (Lady),  biography  and  portrait,  23 
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Garratt(Rev.  Thomas),  M.A.,  his  biography,  48,  91, 

1.71,  254 

Garry  (F.  R.  A.)  on  churchwardens'  accounts,  7 
Garter  motto,  207,  318 
Gasc  (F.  E.  A.)  on  "  Chacun  a  son  gout,"  317 

Uss  or  oss,  34 

Gatty  (A.)  on  Kean  in  1805,  538 
Gauchos,  Sir  Walter  Scott  on,  506 
"  Gaugeticum  numerum,"  parish  register  entry,  307, 

413 

'  Geese,  The,'  verses,  207,  256 
George  III.  and  Jews  and  Christians,  507 
Gerish  (W.  B.)  on  baptism  at  night,  275 

Books  in  chains,  287 

"  Clicking-time,"  17 

Finable,  its  meaning,  14 

Jack,  "spring-heeled,"  69 

Key  magic,  326 

Kitchel  cake,  308 

Rumbelow,  its  meaning,  156 

Topography,  modern,  46 

"  Triple  Plea,"  52 

German  books,  English  critic  on,  327,  354 
Ghost  miners,  37 

Gibbons  (A.)  on  "  Nonefinch,"  468 
Gibbs  (H.  H.)  on  altar,  51 

Dandiprat,  the  coin,  153 

"  Gaugeticum  numerum,"  307 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  169,  333 

Thurtell,  his  execution,  216 

Gibraltar,  Austrian  flag  flying  at,  186,  271,  330,  453 
Gibson  (J.)  on  Beak=  magistrate,  409 
Gibson  (William),  citizen  and  merchant  taylor,  487 
Gildersome-Dickinson  (C.   E.)   on  baptisms   by  lay- 
men, 255 

Births,  quadruple,  16 

Body- snatching,  529 

Bond  (Martin),  356 

Books,  chained,  452 

"  Buddie  "  tavern  sign,  533 

Bury  (Sir  William),  Knt.,  461 

Carington  family,  192 

Chelvey  Court,  374 

Convenery,  its  meaning,  415 

Craven  of  Spersholt  baronetcy,  333 

Darby  (Abraham),  65 

Denny  (Sir  Anthony),  294 

Edwin  (Lady  Charlotte),  295 

Gladstonese,  a  new  word,  264 

Graces,  university,  507 

Green  (John),  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  475 

Greensmith  family,  514 

Heber  (Lady  Harieft),  272 

Heraldic  queries,  213 

Inquests  post  mortem,  269 

Jewell  (Rev.  William),  334 

Kendal  dukedom,  296 

Knighted  twice,  36 

Light,  its  obstruction,  186 

Longueville  baronetcy,  215 

Married  thrice,  253 

Morton  (Thomas),  dramatist,  292 

O'Biien=Strangways,  496 

Rdbinson  (Sir  Thomas),  151 

Rolls  (John  Allan),  23  i 


Gildersome-Dickinson   (C.  E.)   on  Thomas  Shadwell, 
Laureate,  109 

Willow,  Kilmarnock,  238 

Wroth  (Lady  Mary),  252 
Gingham,  its  etymology,  386,  516 
Gladstonese,  a  new  word,  264,  357 
Glastonbury,  prehistoric  British  village  at,  306 
Glastonbury  thorn.     See  Thorn. 
Glendoick  on  a  sundial  inscription,  168 
Gloucester,  "  Bell  Inn  "  at,  108,  197 
Gloucestershire  place-names,  368,  477 
'  God  save  the  Queen,'  "  Send  her  victorious,"  286 
Goff  (Admiral),  his  biography,  489 
"Golden  Prospects,"  Ludgate  Street,  208,  273 
Golden  Rose,  its  history,  115,  238,  452,  517 
Golding  (C.)  on  "  Skonse,"  68 

Smallbridge,  Suffolk,  154 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  his  Tony  Lumpkin,  388,  515 
Golf,  its  pronunciation,  87,  178,  272,  297,  338,  378, 

415,  512 

"Good  bye,"  origin  of  the  expression,  267 
Good  Friday  sorcery,  328 
Goodwin  (Philip),  divine,  his  marriage,  326 
Gordon  family,  in  fifteenth  century,  269,  372,  435 
Gordon  family  of  Cluny,  507 
Gordon  family  of  Glenbucket  Castle,  68 
Gordon  family  of  that  ilk,  287 
Gordon  (J.  F.  S.)  on  Armagh  Cathedral  font,  66 
Gorgonoch-Stewart,  Ladies  of,  468,  498 
Gotham,  Westharri,  near  Pevensey,  308,  433 
Gould  family  of  Hackney,  448 

Gould    (I.   C.)   on    'Faustus'   translated    from    the 
German,  518 

Samplers,  early,  73 
Graces,  university.  507 
Grammar,  Post  Office,  36 

Grassendale  on  house  of  Tappington  Everard,  389 
Grass-widow,  French  and  German  equivalents,  37,  75, 

259 

Gravenor  family,  466 
Gray  or  grey,  387 
Gray's  Inn,  barber's  shop  at,  309 
Gray  (G.  J.)  on  '  Dialogue  of  Comforte,'  355 
Gray-fly,  reference  to,  188,  219 
'Greek  the  Language  of  Christ,'  40,  76,  231,  374 
Green  (Capt.),  aide-de-camp  to  James  IJL,  527 
Green  (John),  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  his  biography,  348, 475 
Greenage,  its  etymology,  404 
Greene  family,  temp.  Richard  II.,  56 
Greene  family  of  Green's  Norton,  Northant?,  407 
Greene  (J.  J.)  on  Greene  family,  56 
Greensmith  family  of  Steeple  Grange,  co.  Derby,  148, 514 
Greenwich  Hospital  and  the  Derwentwater  estates, 

187,  218 

Grene-Barry  (J.)  on  Greene  family,  56 
Grenville  family,  87 
Grey  or  gray,  387 

Grey  (George),  of  Brancepeth,  his  daughter?,  349 
Griffinhoofe  (H.  G.)  on  Lyston  Church,  Essex,  197 

Meesden,  tiles  at,  228 

Griffith  (H.  T.)  on  baptisms  by  laymen,  255 
Grosvenor  family,  its  early  descent,  4(56 
Grundy  (Mrs.),  German  equivalent,  86 
Gualterulus  on  pronunciation  of  golf,  513 

Jay,  slang  term,  446 
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Gualterulus  on  Lord  Macaulay,  88 

Mecklenburgh  Square,  78 

Post  Office  in  seventeenth  century,  113 

Skonse,  its  meaning,  136 

Thackeray  (W.  M.),  his  '  Virginian*,'  4*7 
Guildford,  Russell's  '  History  '  and  its  authors,  1 
Guildhall,  painting  in  art  gallery,  344 
Guinea  fowl,  early  reference  to,  465 
Gundrada  de  Warenne,  389,  473,  509 
Gunpowder  Plot,  variant  lines  on,  408,  497 
Guns,  newly- invented,  1657,  44o 
Gutta-percha,  its  duration,  50.  112 
"  Guy  Fawkes,  Guy  !  "     See  Gunpowder  Plot. 


H.  on  Dr.  Henry  Dison  Gabell,  527 

Harris  (John),  329 
H.  (A.)  on  Chaucer  queries,  289 

Cow-dung  for  fuel,  377 

Pantheon,  and  "  princely  twelve,"  147 

'  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,'  218 
H.  (C.)  on  royal  house  of  France,  39^ 
H.  (C.  W.)  on  William  Webb,  Alderman  of  London,  387 
H.  (F.)  on  trophy  tax,  328 
H.  (T. )  on  King  of  Northumbria,  88 
H.  (W.)  on  grants  of  arms,  488 

Garrard(Lady),  28 

London,  vanishing,  432 

New  West  Jersey  Society,  48 
H.  (W.  S.  B.)  on  startling  assertions,  48 

Slates,  Welsh,  436 

Wederynges,  use  of  the  word,  7G 
Hablot  surname,  32,  158,  213,  295 
Hackwood  (R.  W.)  on  "Buddie"  tavern  sign,  533 

Gingham,  its  etymology,  516 

Pews,  their  possession,  533 
Haines  (C.  R.)  on  Waterloo  in  1893,  430 
Hairay  (Sir  John),  Lieut.-Gov.  of  Nova  Scotia,  267 
Hal  o'  the  Wind  on  Dalmahoy,  316 
Hall  (A.)  on  Aust  family,  133 

Bonfires  at  midsummer,  211 

Carington  family,  27 

Estcourt  family,  168 

Falstaff  (Sir  John),  154 

Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  99 

Maize,  its  native  country,  53 

Roman  roads,  375 

St.  Thomas  of  Waterings,  39 

Stoat,  its  derivation,  . 

Theatrical  managers,  motto  for,  130 

Vache,  its  etymology,  456 

Verlucio,  its  locality,  75 

Wiggin,  its  meaning,  192 

Hall  (H.)  on  Millpick:  Battleaxe  :   Pickaxe,  328 
Hall  (H.  Foley),  song-writer,  469 
Hallen  family,  297,  355,  532 
Hallen  (A.  W.  C.)  on  Aust  surname,  15 

Body-snatching,  371 

Golf,  its  pronunciation,  378,  512 

Maslin  pans,  144,  355 

Stuart  (Charles  Edward),  475 
Hamilton  family  and  Gorgonach -Stewart,  468,  498 
Hamilton  (W.)  on  national  anthems,  135 

Bond  (Martin),  229 

Chevrons  on  uniforms,  1 66 


Hamilton  (W.)  on  '  Ode  to  Tobacco,'  528 

Savage  (Richard),  poet,  111 

Shadwell  (Thomas),  Laureate,  110 

Sherborn  (Charles),  engraver,  307 

Waterloo  in  1893,  263,  490 
Hamlet  as  a  Christian  name,  326 
Hampden  (John),  his  birth,  387,  456 
Hampshire  field  names,  87 
Handie  family,  15,  158 
Handy  (A.  M.)on  England  described  by  foreigners,  293 

Handie  family,  158 
"  Hoodlumiam,"  157 

Memory,  lost  or  suspended,  212 

Rush,  transitive  verb,  '2:J7 

Telepathic  obsession,  172 

Tennysoniana,  218 
Hanging  in  chains,  447,  514 
Hannibal  and  the  vinegar  story,  85 
Harcourt  family.     See  Stanton  Harr.ourt. 
Hardy  (W.  J.)  on  Hudson  family,  387 

Records,  public,  3,  43 

Harland-Oxley  (W.  E.)  on  Charles  Churchill,  294 
Harrijo  family,  Spanish,  127 
Harris  (James),  his  'Epitaphs  in  Salisbury  Cathedral/ 

329 
Harris    (W.    M.)    on    *' Flowing    philosophers"    in 

Tennyson,  115 

Harrison  (J.  H.)  on  Joshua  Jonathan  Smith,  497 
Hart  ( W.  0.)  on  '  Pickackifax, '  518 
Harvey  (W.  J.)  on  'Alumni  Cantabrigienses,'  407 
Ha*lewood  (F.)  on  baptisms  by  laymen,  14 
Hat,  "  Anstey,"  248 

Hats  worn  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ."3:) 
Hawke  (Admiral  Lord),  portraits  and  epitaph,  367 
Heads  on  City  gates,  4S9 
"  Hear,  hear  !  "  origin  of  the  phrase,  447 
Heat,  greatest,  in  1893,  305 
Hebb  (J.)  on  "  At  that,"  298 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  376 

Poets  Laureate,  377 

Venetian  folk-song,  187 

Heber  (Lady  Hariett),  her  biography,  HJ7,  272 
Hedge-priest,  early  references  to,  27,  131 
Helicon,  a  mountain,  not  a  stream,  405,  47- 
Hems  (H.)  on  St.  Peter  and  the  triple  crown,  214 

Vim,  its  meaning,  227 

Woodpecker,  references  to,  93 
Henchman,  its  etymology,  16 
Hendei  (Madame),  her  attitudes,  367 
Henderson  (W.  A.)  on  Addisoa  and  Shakspeare,  117 

Almond  tree,  309 

'Children  of  the  Zodiac,'  4G9 

Day,  hottest,  in  1893,  805 

Dilly-dally,  its  meaning,  28 

Glass,  broken,  243 

Marlborough  (Duke  of)  or  Pitt,  453 

Shakspeare  (W.),  his  biography,  104 

Sophocles  and  Shakspeare,  345 

Tree,  oldest,  97 
Henn  family,  co.  Clare,  488 

Henrietta  Maria  (Queen),  her  Maids  of  Honour,  509 
Henry  V..  his  character,  161,  238 
Henry  VII.,  his  public  entry  into  London,  2GS,  414, 

451 
Heraldic  queries,  29,  213,  408 
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Heraldry:—     . 

Arg.,  on  pale  sa.  three  lions'  heads,  448 

Arg.,  tower  triple  turreted  sa.,  448 

Arms  :  impaling  by  officials,  148 ;  resulting  from 
marriages,  167,  297  ;  Dutch,  in  Trinity  House 
Chapel,  404  ;  recovery  of  lest  grants,  488 

Az.,  bend  arg., cotised  or,  between  six  martlets,  448 

Az.,  fesse  dancette'e  between  ten  billets  or,  448 

Az.,  three  bars  arg.,  529 

Castles,  heraldic,  17,  298 

Chevron  engrailed  between  three  roundles,  48 

Colours,  British,  229 

French  coat  of  arms,  149,  251 

Gu.,  chevron  erm.  between  three  martlets  or,  448 
.    Gu.,  on  fesse  wavy  a  lion  passant  sa.,  &c.,  48 

Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  89,  335 

Label  or  file,  289,  418 

Millpick  :  Battleaxe :  Pickaxe,  328,  456 

Sa.,  chevron  between  three  garbs  arg.,  448 

Three  greyhounds  courant,  75,  236,  353 
Heresy,  last  prosecution  for,  489 
Hermentrude  on  Blanche  of  Lancaster,  354 

Breamore  Priory,  319 

Chess  and  the  Puritans,  114 

Clarendon  Park,  438 

"Esturmey  family,  94 

Garter  motto,  318 

Gordon  family,  372 

Stuart  (Charles  Edward),  412 

Sugar-plums,  118 

Swan,  silver,  15 

Wills  from  Close  Rolls,  321,  381,  482 
Herring  pie  sent  to  the  king,  95,  214,  375,  432 
Herring     (Abp.),    his    biography,    248,    318 ;    and 

Baring  family,  488 

Hervey  (John),  at  Sandgate  Castle,  509 
Heslop  (R.  0.)  on  bonfires  at  midsummer,  84 
Heuscarologus  Anglicanus  on  Queen  Elizabeth,  128 
Hickey  (E.  H.)  on  passing  bell,  114 

Dadd  :  Dadda,  98 
Bide,  fraction  of,  in  Domesday,  149 
Hieroglyphic  Bibles,  103 
Higham  (C.)  on  New  Jerusalem  Church,  258 
Hill  &  Sons  on  Antonio  Stradivari,  27 
Hill  (A.  F.)  on  Joseph  Hill,  267 

Junot  (Marshal),  107 
Hill  (G.)  on  kissing,  301 
Hill  (Joseph),  apprenticed  1740-50,  17 
Hill  (Joseph),  violin  maker  in  the  Haymarket,  267, 354 
Hine  (Mrs.)  on  derivation  of  •*  Vache,"  456 
Hipwell  (D.)  on  Anthony  Adams,  138 

Adams  (John  Quincy),  266 

Bearcroft  (Philip),  392 

Butler  (Rev.  Weeden),  47 

Colepeper  family,  358 

Edwin  (Lady  Charlotte),  118,  295 

Fairman  (Francis),  230 

Garratt  (Rev.  Thomas),  171 

Gloucester,  "  Bell  Inn"  at,  108 

Goodwin  (Philip),  306 

Green  (John),  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  475 

Hood  (Thomas),  45 

Jewell  (Rev.  William),  334 

Lister  (Martin),  276 

Love  (James),  actor,  524 


Hipweli  (D.)  on  Thomas  Manby,  rear-admiral,  226 

Morton  (Thomas),  dramatist,  432,  498 

Musbury  parish  register,  61 

Nightingale  (Joseph),  517 

Page  (Sir  Francis),  275 

Parr  (Rev.  Samuel),  LL.D.,  487 

Poets  Laureate,  74 

Potts  (Mrs.  Ellen),  466 

Smith  (Joshua  Jonathan),  497 

Smollett  (Thomas),  his  widow,  426 

Steward  (Charles),  95 

Victor  (Benjamin),  404 
Hoare  (William),  R.A.,  of  Bath,  his  biography,  348, 

391,  481 
Hodgkin  (J.  E.)  on  the  "  Dukeries,"  413 

England  described  by  foreigners,  31 

Rowley,  the  game,  228 

Science,  its  first  weekly  journal,  444 

Sherborn  (Charles),  engraver,  358 

Tobacco,  praise  of,  326 

Volumes,  miniature,  309 

Hoffmann  (Dr.),  his  '  Shockheaded  Peter,'  325 
Hogg  (James),  words  in  4  Queen's  Wake,'  248,  393 
Holcombe  (W.)  on  Esturmey  family,  8 
Holladay  (E.  B.)  on  apothecaries'  show  bottles,  528 
Holland  (F.  C.)  on  Addison  and  Shakspeare,  210 
Hollow  Sword  Blade  Company,  15 
Holt  =  hill,  348,  392,  517 
Holy  Trinity,  Minories,  its  history,  44 
Home  (Sir  Everard)  noticed,  323,  437 
Hood  (Thomas),  his  marriage,  45,  179 
Hoodlumism,   its  meaning  and  derivation,  17,  157, 

274,  337 
Hooper  (J.)  on  Borrow's  '  Lavengro,'  173,  396 

Bubble-boy:  Bubble-bow,  465 

Chouse,  origin  of  the  word,  129 

Churching  of  women,  288 

Copenhagen,  the  horse,  490 

Cronye,  its  meaning,  207 

Dadd  :  Dadda,  98 

England,  proclaiming  sovereigns  in,  308 

*  Faustus'  translated  from  the  German,  347,  518 

Fielding  (Henry),  164 
.  Fisk  of  Framlingham,  307 

Gunpowder  Plot,  498 

Jannock,  its  meaning,  158 

Kitchel  cake,  433 

Montaigne,  lines  on  the  sun,  69 

Pavo,  peacock's  cry,  449 

Shadwell  (Thomas),  8 

Slopeeller,  its  meaning,  19 

Smallbridge,  Suffolk,  154 
Horns  on  head  of  a  cuckold,  349,  477 
Horse  Latitudes,  derivation  of  the  term,  189,  276 
Horse-chestnut,  its  botanic  name,  13 
Horse-shoe  in  magic,  366 
"  Hospitale  Conversorum,"  98 
House=living-room,  93,  256 
Houston  (E.  C.)  on  heraldic  queries,  149 
Houyhnhnm,  its  spelling  and  pronunciation,  48,  112, 

174 

Hubbard  (C.  J.)  on  apostolical  succession,  467 
Hudson  family,  387,  496 
Hudson  (R.)  on  baptisms  by  laymen,  256 

Chouse,  origin  of  the  word,  129 
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Hudson  (R.)  on  "Erewhile,"  93 
Hughes  as  a  Welsh  surname,  526 
Hughes  (J.)  on  Welsh  slates,  430 
Hughes  (T.  C.)  on  school  magazines,  6 
Pocock  (N.),  artist,  197 
Tiber,  Roman  discoveries  on,  429 
Hughes  (W.  E.j  on  samplers,  73 
Hugo  (Rev.  T.),  his  horn- book,  187 
Hugo  (Victor),  La  Soaur  Simplice  and  Jeanie  Dean 

484  ;  on  shoes  thrown  at  weddings,  508 
Hulachan,  Scotch  reel,  268 
Hume  (M.  A.  S.)  on  procession  at  Toledo,  396 
Humphreys  (A.  L.)  on  Handie  family,  15 
Humphries  (H.)  on  "  Vache,"  249 
Hungerford  (Agnes,  Lady),  miscalled  Alice,  266,  37 
Hunt  (Holman),  his  'Scapegoat,'  18,  77 
Huntly  (Earl  of),  his  funeral  roll,  48,  112 
Hurrah,  its  pronunciation,  338 
Huss= dog-fish,  34 

Hussey  (A.)  on  images  in  churches,  507 
College  of  collegiate  church,  128 
Dover  Priory,  247 
Wingham,  place-name,  449 
Huth  (Henry),  engraved  portrait,  226 
Button  (John),  master  of  Charterhouse,  87,  179 
Huygens  (Christian),  astronomer,  285 
Hyde  Park,  houses  at  corner,  88 
Hyde  Park  Bare,  7,  77 
Hymnology  :  '  Sabbath  Day's  Hymn,'  187  ;'  Evening 
Hymn,'  187  ;  '  Doomsday  ;  or,  a  Call  to  Judgment 
187 ;  "  0  Thou  who  dry'st  the  mourner's  tear,"  487 
518 

Hjpatia  of  Alexandria,  106,  153,  252 
Hypnotism  in  a  court  of  justice,  465 


Ignoramus  on  "  Anstey  Hat,"  248 
India,  case  of  conspiracy  in,  421,  451 
Infibulate,  use  of  the  word,  245,  317 
Ingleby  (H.)  on  Creole,  488 

Golf,  its  pronunciation,  415 

Italian  idiom,  111,  395 
Inkhornize,  use  of  the  word,  152 
Innsbruck,  monument  in  the  Hofkirche,  18 
Inquests  post  mortem,  unrecorded,  269 
Inquirer  on  Potiphar,  367 
Inscription  on  almshouse,  468 
Institute,  first  mechanics',  467 
Invite = invitation,  27,  172 
Iota  Delta  on  « Precipitate  Choice,'  387 
Irish  battles,  notes  ou,  503 
Irish  bells,  393,  497 
Irish  cathedrals,  49,  192 
Irish  folk-lore,  245,  336,  431 
Irish  medical  superstition,  article  on,  327 
Irish  melody,  old,  507 
Irvine  (W.  F.)  on  hide  in  Domesday,  149 
Isaacs  (I.  H.)  on  '  Academy  of  Complement*,'  367 
Iste  (Comes  Fridericus)  inquired  after,  248 
Italian  idiom,  56,  111,  250,  352,  395 


J.  on  '  Dombey  and  Son,'  115 
Knife,  wedding,  131 
Revelations  for  Revelation,  209 


J.  on  bronze  seal,  249 

J.  (D.)  on  Day  family,  528 

J.  (F.)  on  Rev.  John  Lewis,  513 

J.  (G.)  on  "  Ale-dagger,"  255 

"  Amorous  looking-glass,"  237 
Chess  disapproved  of,  194 
J.  (J.  C.)  on  "Three-decker,"  292 
J.  (W.  F.  M.)  on  Jackson  family,  428 
Jack,  "spring-heeled,"  69,  212,  335,  354 
Jackson  family  of  Stonegrave,  co.  York,  428 
Jacobite  verses,  466,  514 

Jacobsen  (E.  P.)  on  Aldine  dolphin  and  anchor,  529 
Ariosto  and  British  nobility,  171 
Berni  (Francesco),  228 
Books,  early  printed,  327  ;  miniature,  374 
Vergil  (P.),  his  '  History  of  England,'  315 
James  I.,  his  father,  8,  72 
James  (T.  E.)  on  Capt.  Cook,  216 
Jannock,  ita  meaning,  89,  158,  376 
Jansen  (Cornelius),  painting  attributed  to,  344 
Jarndyce.     See  Jenneru  case. 
Jarratt  (F.)  on  juvenile  authors,  349 

Mont-de-Pie'te',  310 
Jay,  slang  term,  446 
Jaydee  on  body-snatching,  371,  454 
Pocket-book,  douillette,  107,  338 
Rush,  as  a  transitive  verb,  71 
Tarring-iron,  207 
Telepathic  obsession,  35 
"Three-decker,  "292 
Waverley  Novels,  57 
Jeake  (Samuel),  his  MS.  Diary,  147,  277,  374 
Jenal,  its  meaning,  89,  158,  376 
Jenkins  (Leoline),  his  biography,  227,  452 
Jennens  case,  356 

Jewell  (A.)  on  Sindbad's  voyages,  206 
Jewell  (William),  rector  of  Hackford,  188,  334 
Johnson  (Dr.   Samuel),   "  Let  us  walk  down   Fleet 
Street,"  51,  76,  177,  337  ;  his  friend  Apperley  of 
Oriel.  365  ;  his  '  Irene '  and  astronomy,  446  ;  and 
Burton  and  Juvenal,  465 
Joicey  (G.)  on  Shakspeariana,  444 
Jonas  (A.  C.)  on  'Annie  Laurie,'  350 

Church  Minshull  records,  224 
Jonas  (M.)  on  '  Macbeth,'  1673,  386 

Shakspeariana,  84 
Jones  (W.)  on  "  West  Country,"  272 
Tones  (W.  J.  W.)  on  Coverley  Fields,  428 
oy  (William  or  Richard),  the  strong  man,  506 
ugginB,  slang  term,  446 
Junot  (Marshal),  a  violinist,  107 


.  on  lectern  at  Southwell  Minsier,  235 
K.  (E.  P.)  on  Smatter  =  spatter,  45 
K.  (F.  C.)  on  title  of  book,  471 
K.  (J.)  on  Pepyaian  folk-lore,  526 
K.  (L.  E.  E.)  on  baptism  at  night,  207 
K.  (L.  L.)  on  astragals,  379 

Austrian  flag  at  Acre,  137 

Bathing  machines,  346 

Bother  =  trouble,  445 

Coach,  ita  etymology,  141,  184,  222,  283 

Dolman,  ita  etymology,  25 

Gibraltar,  Austrian  flag  at,  271 
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K.  (L.  L.)  on  guinea  fowl,  463 
Gutta-percha,  112 

Henry  VII.,  entry  into  London,  411 
Joy,  the  strong  man,  506 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  361 
Oldenburg,  royal  house  of,  41 
Roman  Empire,  its  emperors,  276 
Rowley,  the  game,  297 
"  Salzbery  "  and  "  Sombreset,"  154 
Shakspeariana,  83 
Soul-caking,  117 

Spinster,  foreign  equivalents,  393 
fcugar-plums,  194 

Trinity  House  Chapel,  Dutch  arms  in,  404 
Wordsworth  (William),  305 
Karkeek  (P.  Q.)  on  "Good  old  times."  527 
Kean  (Edmund),  in   1805,    204,  253,  457,  538  ;   his 

residences,  345,  472 
Keats  (John),  bust  by  Frederick  Smith,  208  ;  and  the 

'  Fortnightly,'  464,  479  ;  on  Charles  Lamb,  523 
Keble  (John),  'To  the  Redbreast'  in  'Christian  Year,' 

409,  474 

Kehoe  (E.  P.)  on  a  striking  fact,  345 
Fuller  (Margaret),  386 
Hypnotism  in  court  of  justice,  465 
Tomatoes  as  food,  264 

Kemeys-Tynte  (St.  D.  M.)  on  Chelvey  Court,  391,  433 
Kendal  dukedom,  227,  296 
Kennedy  baronetcy,  58 
Kennedy  family,  co.  Down,  488 
Kennett  (Bp.  White),  his  widow,  49 
Key  magic,  326 

Khayyam,  Persian  poet, and  the  Emperor  Akbar.  26, 154 
Killigrew  on  calligraphy  spelt  caligraphy,  205 
Claret,  early  allusions  to,  365 
Creole,  its  meaning,  535 
Gladstonese,  new  word,  357 
'  Greek  the  Language  of  Christ,'  231 
Koppie,  its  meaning,  430 
Teneriffe  or  Tenerife,  37,  213 
Tree,  oldest,  451 

Violins  and  their  maker*,  305,  434 
Kilmadock  on  St.  Mogul's  Island,  431 
King  (-Sir  0.  S.)  on  De  Warren  family,  389,  511 
King  (John,  second  Baron),  his  biography,  24 
King  (William  Henry),  antiquary,  his  death,  500 
King's  Scholars'  Pond,  its  locality,  166,  233 
Kingsford  (W.  B.)  on  "  Taverne/'  472 
Kingsley  (Charles),  his  last  poem,  75 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  its  origin,  361,  469 
Kipling  (Rudyard),  his  '  Children  of  the  Zodiac,'  469 
Kirby  family,  208 

Kissing,  continental  and  English,  301 
Kitchel  cake,  308,  433 
Knife,  wedding,  17,  78,  130,  177,  231 
Knight  (A.  L.)  on  Irish  folk-lore,  431 
Knighted  twice,  36 

Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  their  arms,  89,  335 
Knowler  on  lion-head  of  the  Centurion,  194 

Lewis  (Rev.  John),  388 

Knowler  (Rev.  Wm.),  LL.D.,  his  first  marriage,  78 
Knuckle-bones.     See  Astragals. 
Koppie,  South  African  word,  368,  429,  494 
Krakatoa,  its  etymology,  167,  271 
Kreba  (H.)  on  Moses's  '  Designs  of  Costume,'  348 


Kyrle  (John),  the  Man  of  Ross,  145 
Kytel,  his  pedigree,  189 


L.  on  engravings,  488 
L.R.C.S.Edin.  on  human  leather,  74 
L.  (B.  H.)  on  William  Hoare,  R.A.,  391 

Skopts,  Russian  sect,  334 
L.  (G.)  on  public  executions,  514 
Label  in  heraldry,  289,  418 
Lac  on  Francis  William  Wilkin,  127 
Ladies,  titled,  married  three  times,  45,  114,  253 
Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  99 

Lamb     (Charles),     unpublished    letters,    163,    237  ; 
. '  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig,'  349,  417 ;  bibliography, 
488  ;  in  the  letters  of  Keats,  523* 
L;iminas,  its  derivation,  507 
Lancashire  pedigrees,  127,  238 
l,andmann  (Col.),  his  biography,  166 
liaudoa  (P.)  on  heraldic  query,  297 
^andseer  (Sir  Edwin)  and  "Red  Hand  Farm,"  127 
ane  (H.  M.)  on  Duchesses  of  York,  441 
ang  (Andrew)  on  Richard  Bovet,  403 
L,angford  (Sir  Henry),  Bart.,  of  Devon,  34 
>.nguage,   accurate   and   inaccurate,   191  ;    woman's 
influence  on,  241 
L-angwill  ^R.  B.)  on  sedan-chair,  230 
Lanimer  festival,  127 
Lathum  family  arms,  208 
Latimer  (J.)  on  De  Warenne  family,  511 
Latin,  macaronic,  116,  171,  356 
Latin  aphorism,  246,  373 
Latin  quotations,  524 
Laughton  (J.  K.)  on  lion-head  of  the  Centurion,  218 

Gibraltar,  Austrian  flag  at,  271 
Launder,  the  verb,  165,  216,  335 
Lawson  family,  528 

Leadman  (A.  D.  H.)  on  heraldic  queries,  448 
Leather,  human,  74 

Leckie  (Gould  Francis),  his  biography,  447 
Lee  (A.  C.)  on  macaronic  Latin,  116 

Warton  (T.),  his  '  English  Poetry,'  128 
Legge  (Francis),  his  biography,  29,  72 
Legge  (B.  H.)  on  Sapek,  pseudonym,  178 
Legs  crossed  in  sculpture,  308,  416 
Letnon  (Mark),  his  mother,  368 
Letter-lead,  for  ductus  litterarum,  346 
Lewin  family,  316 
Lewins  (R.)  on  '  Malbrough,'  194 
Lewis  (Rev.  John),  his  manuscripts,  388,  513 
'  Liberal,  The,'  its  contributors,  10 
Library,  reference  scientific,  49, 115 
Liddell  and  Scott,  combined  names,  286 
Light,  amercement  for  its  obstruction,  186 
Lilley  (L.  B.)  on  patent  laws,  507 
Linacre  (Thomas),  his  '  Three  Parts  of  Medicine,'  1 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  history  and  area,  101,  135,  169, 
181,  234,  281,  332,  341,  376,  423,  492,  521  ;  New- 
Jerusalem  Church  in,  167,  257 
Linen  manufacture  in  England,  427 
Linn  (R.)  on  Hollow  Sword  Blade  Company,  15 
Lister  (Martin),  F.R.S.,  his  biography,  276 
Liston  (W.  H.),  actor,  187 
Literary  forgeries,  28 
Lloyd  (William  Watkiss),  his  death,  540 
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Loadstone  :  "  Stone  that  loveth  iron,"  221,  310,  503, 

51i» 

Lobby  :  "  Clear  the  lobby,"  67 

Loftie  (W.  J.)  on  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  169 

London,  vanishing,  11,  157,  293,  373,  432  ;  thatched 

cottage  in,  106,  276 
Longueville  baronetcy,  9,  58,  215 
Loops  instead  of  buttons,  192 
Louthean  (R.)  on  "  Houyhnhnm,"  112 
•  Love  (James),  actor  and  dramatist,  524 
Ludus  on  verses  on  old  game,  328 
Lumpkin  (Tony),  Goldsmith's,  388,  515 
Lunch  or  luncheon,  464,  516 
**  Lute  of  wisdom,"  28,  132 
Lyly  (John),  1592  edition  of  'Euphues,'  385 
Lynn  (W.  T.)  on  Christian  Era,  74,  144 

Comet  queries,  538 

Constantius  II.,  Emperor  of  Rome,  391 

"  Delphin  Classics,"  4<>4 

'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  506 

Flourished,  biographical  word,  1(56 

Focus,  as  a  scientific  term,  265  • 

Hypatia  of  Alexandria,  106,  252 

Johnson  (Dr.  S.)  and  astronomy,  446 

Keble  (J.),  his  '  Christian  Year,'  409 

Krakatoa,  its  etymology,  167 

Matthiola,  botanical  name,  525 

Moon,  new,  273  ;  on  Aug.  24,  1709,  377 

St.  Augustine  memorial,  386 

Seraph,  its  meaning,  64 

Sith,  Biblical  word,  325 
Lyon  (W.)  on  the  pronunciation  of  golf,  338 
Lyston,  Essex,  its  church,  107,  197 

M 

M.  on  Mervyn  family,  526 

M.  (A.  T.)  on  baptisms  by  laymen,  14 ;  their  registra- 
tion, 336 

Jewell  (Rev.  William),  334 
M.  (C.)  on  Marquis  of  Montroae,  348 
M.  (C.  R.)  on  Francis  Fairman.  230 

Member  of  Parliament,  270 
M.  (G.  S.)  on  pronunciation  of  golf,  512 
M.  (G.  W.)  on  John  Abel,  203 
M.  (J.)  on  parody  of  Dryden's  '  Three  Helens,'  428 
M.  (J.  A.  H.)  on  pronunciation  of  deaf,  347 

Dean  :  Dene,  347,  390 

M.  (J.  H.)  on  St.  Mogue's  or  St.  Ninian's  Island, 329 
M.  (X.)  &  A.  on  '  Bottle  Imp,'  174 
Chess  and  the  Puritan*,  45 
"Hedge-priest,"  27 
M.  (P.)  on  G.M.  after  a  name,  538 
M.  (R.  D.)  on  body-snatching,  454 
M.  (W.)  on  Scotch  proverb,  207 

"  SacramentHrios  Ministros,"  247 
M.  (W.  R.)  on  massacre  at  Scio,  38 
M.  (Y.  S.)  on  Gordon  of  Cluny,  507 
Macaronic  Latin,  116,  171,  356 

Macaulay  (T.  B.,  Lord),  his  contemporaries  at  school, 
88  ;  on  Boswell,  126, 158  ;  on  apostolical  succession, 
467 
Macclesfield  (Thomas  Parker,  Lord  Chancellor),  206, 

354 

Macdonald  (Lady  Abbess),  her  biography,  365 
McDoncll  clan  of  Glengarry,  508 


McGauran  or  McGovern  (Primate),  his  biography,  503 
McGauran  (Major  Edward),  his  pedigree,  303 
McGovern  (J.  H.)  on  Major  Edward  McGauran,  303 
McGauran  or  McG.ivern  (Primate),  503 
'O'Rourke's  Feast. 
Rebellion  of '98,  149 

MacMahon  (Marshal),  4<  J'y  suis  et  j'y  reste,"  445 
Macray  (W.  D.)  on  baptisms  by  laymen,  14 
Mather  family,  303 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  405 
Magazines,  school  and  college,  6,  78 
Maginn  (Dr.  William),  his  *  Memoir  of  O'Doherty,' 

504 

Magistrates,  first  county,  459 
Magnetic  rock,  source  of  the  story,  221,  502 
Magnetism  and  garlic,  308,  438 
Mails,  foreign,  in  charge  of  naval  officers,  209,  335 
Maize,  its  native  country,  53 
Malet  (H.)  on  Commander-in-Chief,  391 
Hoare  (William),  R.A.,  348,  481 
Malet  (William),  413 

Malet  (William),  twelfth  century,  148,  413 
Malone  (J.)  on  Sir  John  Falstaff,  296 
"  Hoodlumism, "  274 
Strachey  family,  388 

Malory  (Sir  Thomas),  his  M  Castle  Terabil,"  232 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  his  identity,  506 
Manby  (Thomas),  rear-admiral,  his  biography,  226 
Mandragora,  allusions  to,  134 
Mandrake  and  white  briony,  46,  174 
Mangalore  on  the  Foudroyant,  92 
Manila,  its  etymology,  72 
Manners  family  motto,  148,  235 
Manning  (C.  R.)  on  Archbishop  Herring,  318 
Manning  (J.)  on  Linacre's  '  Three  Parts  of  Medicine 

146 

Mansergh  (J.  F.)  on  body-snatching,  530 
Manuscript  of  oration,  3<>9,  478 
Manuscript  notes,  plan  for  arranging,  528 
Maple  cup  at  coronation,  509 
Marat  (Jean  Paul),  his  biography,  125 
Marchant  (F.  P.)  on  "  Dandy,"  153 

Maria  Martin  and  the  Red  Barn,"  68.  077 
Marigold,  marsh,  its  name,  38,  195,  272,  311,  432 
Mariniere,  its  meaning,  286 
Markham  (Mrs.),  her  •  Hwtory  of  England,'  449 
Mark  wick  family,  228 
Mark  wick  (E.  E.)  on  S.  Jeake's  MS.  Diary,  278 

Mark  wick  family.  228 
tfarlborough  motto,  388,  497 
tfarlborough  (Duke  of)  or  Pitt,  249,  453 
Jarprelate  trials,  28 

Carriage,  morganatic,  89  ;  in  a  shift,  505 
Carriage  customs,  8,  98,  186 
Carriages,  English  royal,  35,  98 
Married  three  times,  45,  114,  253 
Marshall  (E.)  on  altar,  51 

Beaconsfield  (Lord),  bibliography,  24 

Body-snatching,  530 

Brummagem,  298 

Churches,  direction  for  building,  133 

Devizes,  its  etymology,  f>4 

"  Dexterous  Char! 

Eleanor  (TORSC.*. 

Eleanor  (Queen). 
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Marshall  (E.)  on  epigram,  333,  432 

"  Every  mickle  makes  a  muckle,"  19 
"Exceptio  probat  regulam,"  16 
Fairs,  their  abolition,  469 
"  Fiat  experimentum,"  493 
Fyfield  Church,  435 
Golden  Rose,  115 
House  =  living-room,  93 
Latin,  macaronic,  116 
Latin  aphorism,  373 
May  Day  custom,  38 
Montaigne,  lines  on  the  sun,  218 
"  Radical  reformers,"  458 
Rainbow,  belief  about,  516 
Raleigh  (Sir  Walter),  271 
Taylor  (Jeremy),  396 
Trophy  tax,  414 
Wroth  silver,  497 

Marshall  (E.  H.)  on  Addison  and  Shakspeare,  210 
Angelus  (Christopher),  478 
"  Anglican  paddock,''  527 
Archiepiscopal  etiquette,  118 
Berens  (Archdeacon),  108 
Chess  and  the  Puritans,  114 
Church  Patronage  Trusts,  13 
Churches,  direction  for  building,  216 
College  of  collegiate  church,  236 
Creole,  its  meaning,  536 
De  la  Roche  (Peter),  174 
De  Warren  family,  473 
Education,  self,  37 
« English  Festival,'  231 
Fishes,  their  names,  209 
'  Garden  of  the  Soul,'  53 
Gotham,  its  locality,  433 
Gunpowder  Plot,  498 
Lamb  (Charles),  163 
Latin  aphorism,  373 
Lewis  (Rev.  John),  514 
Member  of  Parliament,  411 
Miss  =  Mistress,  186 
Northumbria,  King  of,  174 
Post  Office  in  seventeenth  century,  113 
Proclamation  of  sovereigns,  372 
Roman  daughter,  394 
Rowley,  the  game,  297 
*'  Sacramentarios  ministros,"  414 
Shout = drink,  445 
Slates,  Welsh,  436 
Stanton  Harcourt,  211 
Station,  its  meanings,  436 
Telegraph,  the  word,  336 
'  Washington,'  play  entitled,  138 
Wreaths,  wedding,  195 
Marshall  (G.  W.)  on  parish  registers,  208 
Marshall  (H.  R.)  on  Christian  miracles,  427 
Marshall  (Rev.  Richard),  vicar  of  Tarwin,  188 
Marsham-Townsbend  (R.)  on  Man  of  Ross,  145 
Steward  (Charles),  397 
Tandem  D.O.M.,  107 

Martin  (Robert  Montgomery),  his  biography,  37 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  4,  123 
Mary  Tudor,  Queen  of  France,  second  marriage  am 

burial,  413  ;  her  remains,  489 
Masey  or  Massey,  French  place-name,  329,  392 


lasey  (P.  E.)  on  Masey  or  Massey,  329 
Maslin  pans,  144,  296,  355,  532 

ass  performed  by  a  "sub-deacon,"  28,  114 
lasso n  (P.)  on  "  Je  n'en  vois  pas  la  ne"cessiteY'  513 
"  Messieurs  les  assassins,"  397 
"  Plus  je  vois  les  hommes,"  456 
Masters- MacDonell  (A.)  on  MacDonell  of  Glengarry, 

508 

Matches,  lucifer,  their  inventor,  70,  134,  177,  273 
Mather  family,  303 

Matthews  (E.  D.  T.)  on  herring  pie,  95,  214,  375 
"Matthiola,  botanical  name,  525 
£ auleverer  families,  353 

Maximilian  (Emperor),  his  tomb  at  Innsbruck,  18 
Maxwell  (Sir  H.)  on  pronunciation  of  golf,  338,  416 

Whips  in  the  House  of  Commons,  274 
Maycock  (W.)  on  Oof  =  money,  333 
May  Day  custom,  modern,  38,  195,  272,  311,  432 
Mayflower,  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  387,  478 
klayhew  (A.  L.)  on  myth  explaining  the  name  Adam, 

301 

"At  that, "207 

Bonnet,  its  slang  meaning,  246 
Cerberus,  its  etymology,  524 
Florio  (John),  his  '  Montaigne,'  264 
"  Horse  Latitudes,"  189 
Koppie,  African  word,  368,  429 
Marini^re,  its  meaning,  286 
Montaigne  and  Tennyson,  365 
Rainbow,  belief  about,  409 
Straw,  "condemned  to,"  227 
Tallet  =  hayloft,  450 
"  To  hold  tack,"  247 
Mayor  (J.  E.  B.)  on  Dr.  Johnson  and  Apperley  of 

Oriel,  365 

Plumptre  (Dean),  his  « Life  of  Ken,'  344 
Mecklenburgh  Square,  Macaulay  on,  7,  78 
Meesden,  Herts,  encaustic  tiles  at,  228 
Member  of  Parliament,  origin  of  the  term,  136,  2G9, 

409 

Memory,  lost  or  suspended,  212 
Merchant,  modern  misuse  of  the  word,  305 
Mercy  (Charles),  physician,  temp.  Louis  XIV.,  49,  77, 

113,  155 
Mervyn  family,  526 

Metz  (Caroline  M.),  sister  of  the  engraver,  471 
Metz  (Conrad  Martin),  engraver,  328,  395,  471 
Michery  =  thieving,  knavery,  A.D.  1573,  426 
Micke=to  aim,  467 
Millesant  surname,  268 

Milner-Gibson-Cullum  (G.)  on  Christina  of  Naples,  67 
Milton  (John),  on  churching  of  women,  288,  432,  475  * 

and  Cowley,  366,  474 
Miners,  ghost,  37 

Minshull  family  and  Church  Minshull,  224 
Miracles,  Christian,  accounts  of  in  Latin,  427 
Misquotations,  87,  192 
Miss=Mistress,  186 

'  Modern  English  Biography/  notes  on,  62,  197 
Mohammed  on  Saracen  conquest  of  Sicily,  G8 

Theodosius,  A.D.  878,149 
Molony  (A.)  on  Irish  folk-lore,  336 
Monckton  (H.  W.)  on  Strike=stop  work,  448 
Monk    (George),    Duke  of   Albemarle,    unpublished 
letter,  241;  Skinner's  '  Life,'  421 
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Monks  bearing  place-names,  247,  474 

Monogram,  earl's,  508 

Montaigne,    lines   on  the  sun,  69,  98,  217  ;  Florio's 

translation,  264,  351,  495  ;  and  Tennyson,  365 
Montbe'liard,  marriage  customs  at,  186 
Mont-de-Pie'te',  its  original  meaning,  203,  309 
Montefiore  (A.)  on   "  Koppie,"  South  African  word, 

429 

"Morbleu,"  468 

Montrose  (Marquis  of),  pamphlet  attributed  to,  348 
Moon,  new,  and  the  poets,  206,  273,  337 
Moon  on  August  24,  1709,  327,  377,  416 
"  Moon -blasting,"  its  meaning,  288,  432,  475 
Moor  (C.)  on  royal  house  of  France,  171 

Irish  cathedrals,  192 

Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  335 

Tenison  (Abp.)  and  the  Tennysons,  235 

Tree,  oldest,  212,  372 
Moore  (J.  C.)  on  Zerah  Colburn,  78 

Fishes,  their  names,  209 

Folk-lore,  77 

'  When  June  is  Past.'  433 
Morbleu,  provincial  use  of  the  word,  468 
More  (Serjeant)  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  48,  192 
More  (Sir  Thomas)  and  Serjeant  More,  48,  192 
Morphyn  (H.)  on  Bishop  Kennett,  49 
Morris  (J.  B.)  on  juvenile  authors,  491 

Colburn  (Zerah),  77 

Gotham,  its  locality,  433 

Jeake  (S.),  his  MS.  Diary,  277 
Morton  (John  Maddison),  dramatist,  432 
Morton  (Thomas),  dramatist,  229,  292,  432,  498 
Moses  (Henry),  his  *  Designs  of  Costume,'  348 
Mottoes,  Manners  and  Vernon,  148,  235  ;  Garter,  207, 
318  ;  Duke  of  Marlborough's,  388,  497  ;  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  405 
Moule  (B.  J.)  on  books  with  backs  to  wall,  311 

Cow-dung  for  fuel,  377 

O'Brien =Strang ways,  496 

Samplers,  early,  73 

Mount  (C.  B.)  on"Chimaera  bombinans  in  vacuo," 
313 

Chouse,  origin  of  the  word,  129 

Dandy,  history  of  the  word,  81 

Horns  and  cuckold,  477 

Hurrah,  its  pronunciation,  338 

Macaulay  (Lord)  on  Boswell,  126 

Shakspeariana,  443 

Muir  (J.)  on  Carlyle  bibliography,  246 
Muncbausen    (Baron)    and     his     '  Adventures    and 

Travels,'  464 

Murger  (Henri),  his  '  Vie  de  Boheme,'  29 
Murray  family  of  Ardbany,  co.  Perth,  167 
Murray  (H.)  on  Roman  daughter,  394 
Murray  (J.)  on  pronunciation  of  golf,  297,  374 
Murray  (J.  A.  H.)  on  "  Dactyl,"  47 

Dadd  :  Dadda,  47 

Dalmahoy=bob-wig,  107 

Grey  or  gray,  387 

"Man  of  December,"  509 

Markham  (Mrs.),  her  '  History  of  England,'  449 

Stoat,  its  derivation,  150 

Ta-ta=good-bye,  47 

Murray  (W.)  on  pronunciation  of  golf,  513 
Mus  in  Rure  on  Lord  Nelson,  337 


Mus  in  Urbe  on  Charles  Churchill,  393 
Musbury,  co.  Devon,  its  parish  register,  61,  298 
Mutton  (Thomas),  his  biography,  467 
Myddelton  (Sir  Hugh),  his  ancestors,  527 
Mylne  (R.  S.)  on  Sir  C.  Wren's  epitaph,  049 

N 
N.  (E.  T.)  on  Allhallows  the  Great,  346 

G.M.  after  a  name,  471 

Woodpecker,  allusions  to,  1 5 
N.  (U.  O.)  on  first  engraving  on  steel,  164 
N.  (W.)  on  remains  of  Charles  I.,  267 
N.  (W.  G.)  on  Sir  Basil  Brooke,  130 

Hallen  family,  532 

Napoleon  III.,  the  "  man  of  December,"  509 
Nauta  (R.  D.)  on  drowned  bodies  located,  138 
Navy,  English,  and  Napoleon,  464 
Ne  Quid  Nimis  on  '  University  Commission,'  191 
Neilson  (G.)  on  Robert  Burns  on  woman,  486 

Cat  tale,  366 

Johnson  (Dr.),  Burton,  and  Juvenal,  465 

Skonse,  its  meaning,  298 

Sugar-plums,  193 

-Ther,  words  ending  in,  375 

York  Buildings  Company,  317 

Nelson  (Horatio,  Lord),  and  the  Foudroyant,  92  ;  and 
Burnham  Thorpe,  281,  337,    413  ;    monument  in 
St.  Paul's,  385 
Nemo  on  hanging  in  chains,  447 

St.  Thomas  of  Waterings,  38 
Netherlandish  and  English  inversion,  367,  478 
Nevill  (R.)  on  "  Vache,"  491 
'New  English  Dictionary,'  lines  on,  206  ;  additions  to, 

363 

New  Inn  Hall,  its  garden,  448 

New  Jerusalem  Church,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  167, 257 
New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  column  in,  268 
New  West  Jersey  Society,  its  records,  48 
Newland  (H.)  on  "  Houyhnhnm."  174 
Newspapers,  Portsmouth,  1820-1,  208,  375,  451 
Nicol  (Mrs.),  actress,  348 

Nightingale  (Joseph),  his  biography,  388,  433,  517 
Nightingale  (W.  H.),  actor,  348,  374 
Nine  of  diamonds,  the  "  Curse  of  Scotland,"  537 
Nisbett  (Louisa  Cranstoun),  Lady  Boothby,  her  bio- 
graphy, 328,  354,  434 
Nixon  ( W.)  on  '  Sailor's  Consolation,'  336 

Waverley  Novels,  57 
Noah's  Ark  and  Dante,  168,  236,  373 
Nobility,  its  loss,  288,317 
Noble  (G.)  on  •  Sailor's  Consolation/  227 
Nonefinch,  its  meaning,  468 
Norfolk  expression,  326 
Norgate  (F.)  on  thatched  churches,  178 

*  Dialogue  of  Comfort,'  137 
Lunch  and  luncheon.  516 
Norman  doorway,  Anne  Street,  York  Road,  409,  491 
Norman  (P.)  on  archers'  marks,  469 

"  Falcon  Inn,"  Cambridge,  407 
Normandy  (Duke  of)  at  Fulham,  408,  475 
Northumberland  House,  tiger  at,  147 
Northumbria,  King  of,  A.D.  852-74,  88,  174 
Norton  family,  176,  316,  431,  474 
Norwich,  Snap-dragon  Day  at,  205,  337 
Nottelle  (L.)  on  Mont-de-Pie'te',  309 
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Nuncheon,  its  etymology,  516 
Nuns  not  immured  by  authority,  265 
Nursery  tale  wanted,  348 

O 

O.  on  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  library,  10 

Wheel,  breaking  on  the,  412 
O.  (C.  A.)  on  thatched  cottage  in  London,  106 

.Norman  doorway,  491 
Oak,  King's,  in  Epping  Forest,  446,  518 
O'Brien  =  «trangways,  448,  495 
O'Brien  (Murtough),  "King  of  Ireland,"  88,  337 
Obsession,  telepathic,  35,  172 
O'Connor- Kerry  (Hugh),  his  pedigree,  68 
O'Doherty  (Morgan),  Maginn's  'Memoir,'  504 
Oldenburgh,  royal  house  of,  41 
Oldfield  (H.  G.),  his  biography,  447 
Oldfield  (T.  H.  B.),  his  biography,  447 
O'Leary  (Father  Arthur),  his  degree,  359 
Oliver  (Richard),  Alderman  and  M.P.,  his  biography, 

67,  217 
Oliver  (V.  L.)  on  Sir  Henry  Langford,  34 

Oliver  (Richard),  M.P.,  217 
Oliver  (VV.  D.)  on  "  Bolt  from  the  blue,"  176 
Olney,  battle-field  near,  508 
Ondoye',  or  waved,  French  baptismal  word,  526 
O'Neill  (J.)  on  "  Ventre-saint-gris,"  435 
Oof  =  money,  166,  259,  317,  333 
Ophthalmikos  on  second  sight,  53 
Orlando  the  Paladin,  and  Guse  Gibbie,  6  ;  and  Robert 

Bruce,  126 

*  O'Rourke's  Feast,'  original  and  translations,  244 
Oss  or  uss,  fish-name,  34 
Oswald,  O.S.B.,  on  pronunciation  of  golf,  378 

1  .Proteus  and  Amadeus,'  451 

'Sartor  Resartus,'  319 

Wedding  knife,  231 
Owen  (J.  P.)  on  "Electrocute"  or  "  Electrocuss," 463 

Golf,  its  pronunciation,  416 
Owen  (M.  C.)  on  Lancashire  pedigree?,  239 

Southwell  Minster,  lectern  at,  235 
Owens  (John  Lennergan),  actor,  488 
Oxberry  (William  H.),  comedian,  507 
Oxford  University,  name  and  motto  of  Oriel  College,  405 


P.  on  Sejan,  an  unlucky  horse,  38 

P.  (C.  E.)  on  Serjeant  More,  48 

P.  (C.  H.  S.)  on  Bodimant  family,  167 

Place-names,  368 

P.  (C.  M.)  on  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  332 
P.  (D.  D.  A.)  on  Dean :  Dene,  374 
P.  (F.  J.)  on  passing  bell,  215 
P.  (J.)  on  a  cipher,  412 

P.  (J.  B.)  on  Ariosto  and  British  nobility,  170 
P.  (M.  G.  W.)  on  Irish  folk-lore,  245 
P.  (M.  H.)  on  Richard  Savage,  7 
P.  (R.  B.)  on  Zerah  Colburn,  196 

Sedan-chair,  229 

"Three-decker,"  147 
P.  (S.  M.)  on  miniature  volumes,  534 
P.  (T.  C.)  on  Redruth  market  charter,  68 
P.  (W.)  on  Sir  Fleetwood  Sheppard,  129 

Snick -a-snee,  49 

Taxes  in  1769,  405 


^addington,  residence  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in,  52,  78^  233 
Daddock  and  park,  525 

"age  (Sir  Francis),  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  68, 
275,  513 

age  (J.  T.)  on  bathing  machines,  415 
Burial  by  torchlight,  273 
Civil  War,  first  blood  shed  in,  428 
Fielding  (Henry),  inscription  on,  314 
Hearse  superstition,  328 
Holy  Trinity,  Minories,  44 
Hunt  (Holman),  his  '  Scapegoat,'  18 
Lemon  (Mark),  his  mother,  368 
Shakspeare  monument,  Westminster  Abbey,  110 
Wren  (Sir  C.),  his  epitaph,  350 
Pagenstecher  (G.)  on  abbey  churches,  113 
Palamedes  on  '  Crossing  the  Bar,'  95 
Language,  accurate,  191 
Tree,  oldest,  97 
Palfrey  and  post,  their  etymology,  11 
Palmer  (A.  S.)  on  comb  in  church  ceremonies,  468 
Comma,  its  etymology,  348 
Penny,  its  etymology,  409 
Palmer  (J.  F.)  on  "  Tempora  mutantur,"  446 
Pansy,  like  the  Stiefmutter,  66 
Pantheon  and  "  the  princely  twelve,"  147,  336 
Paper  water-mark,  old,  187 
Par  la  Splendeur  on  royal  house  of  France,  88 
Paracelsus  a  quack,  515 
Parfitt  (Edward),  his  biography,  262 
Paris,  French  love  for,  407 
Parish  eke-names,  34,  335 
Parish  registers.     See  Registers. 
Parish  (W.  D.)  on  archiepiscopal  etiquette,  47 
Park  and  paddock,  525 
Parliament.     See  Member  of  Parliament 
Parliamentary  elections,  polls  at,  before  1832,  342 
Parnell  (Sir  John),  his  biography,  308 
Parody  of  Dryden's  "  Three  Helens,"  428 
Parr  Bridge,  Fulham,  347 
Parr  family,  9,  131 

Parr  (Rev.  Samuel),  LL.D.,  1747-1825,  487 
Parry,  as  a  Welsh  surname,  526 
Parton  (John),  his  literary  aid,  508 
Partridge  (C.  S.)  on  Fitzgerald  monumental  inscrip- 
tions, 462 

Pate  (William)  and  Arbuthnot,  346 
Patent  laws  and  taxes,  books  on,  507 
Paterson  (A.) on  "Every  mickle  makes  a  muckle,"  158 
Patterson  (R.  S.)  on  astragals,  379  ^ 
Ecclesiastical  record  wanted,  369 
Gibraltar,  Austrian  flag  at,  186,  330 
Irish  folk-lore,  337 
Jack,  "  spring-heeled,"  212 
"Pure  quill,"  247 
Tree,  oldest  in  the  world,  372 
Patterson  (W.)  on  a  curious  tomb,  6(> 
Patterson  ( W.  H.)  on  fetish  staff,  188 

"  Sheela-na-gig,"  166 

Pauper's  hoard,  church  repaired  with,  126 
"  Pavo,"  peacock's  cry,  449 
Payen- Payne  (De  V.)  on  "  Hoodlumism,"  17 
Peacock  feathers  unlucky,  426,  531 
Peacock's  cry,  "Pavo,"  449 
Peacock  (E.)  on  Civil  War,  1G42-9,  495 
Cobbett  (W.),  work  by,  166 
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Peacock  (E.)  on  cow-dung  for  fuel,  220 
Creole,  its  meaning,  536 
Eavesdropper,  72 
English  inversion,  478 
Executions,  public,  404 
Horse  Latitudes,  270 
"  Hospitale  Conversorum,"  98 
James  I.,  his  father,  72 
Matches,  lucifer,  134 
'  Montaigne,'  Florio's,  351 
Nuns,  immuring,  265 
Rainborowe  (William),  226 
Peacock  (M.)  on  corpse  passed  through  wall,  312 
Peerage,  English,  article  on,  447 
Peerage,  French,  28 
Peers,  twelve  created  in  one  day,  444 
Peet  (W.  H.)  on  unfinished  books,  467 
Force  and  energy,  518 
Keble  (John),  his  '  Christian  Year,'  474 
Troy  Town,  96 

Pendrell  (Lydia),  her  marriages,  248 
Penelope  on  'Crossing  the  Bar,'  94  • 
Pennant  (M.)  on  Italian  birdcage  clock,  388 
Penny,  its  etymology,  409 

Penny  (C.  W.)  on  St.  Martin's  Priory,  Dover,  474 
Skopts,  Russian,  117 
Token,  copper,  108 

"  Pentru  barbati,"  its  meaning,  308,  355 
Pepin  le  Bref,  his  mother,  469 
Pepys   (Samuel),  his   folk-lore,    526;    his  "Book  of 

Stories,"  527 
Perceval  (C.  H.  S.)  on  Aust  surname,  15 

Jeake  (S.),  his  MS.  Diary,  147 
Perrin  (J.)  on  Caring  fair?,  312 
Persians  "a  la  Turque,"  304 
Peter  (T.  C.)  on  plague  in  Redruth,  443 
Peters  (Hugh)  and  William  Prynne,  «9 
Petherick  (J.)  on  miniature  volumes,  374 
Petronius  Arbiter,  translations  of  his  satire,  447 
Petros  on  Peter  de  la  Roche,  108 
Peverell  (Sir  Pain),  circa  1076,  347 
Pews,  right  to  their  possession,  327,  39G,  532 
Philips  (Brigadier-General  W.),  his  biography,  98 
Phillimore  (W.  P.  W.)  on  ' Scenes  in  our  Parish,'  307 
Phillips  (F.)  on  first  engravings  on  steel,  270 
Phillips  (H.  L.)  on  painting  in  Guildhall,  344 
Phoenix  on  sheriffs  gilt  rod,  107 
Phonograph  and  pronunciation  of  dialects,  068 
Pickford  (J.)  on  'Art  of  Tying  the  Cravat,'  471 
Astragals,  458 
Burial  by  torchlight,  97 
Cam  pan  (Madame),  8 
Caring  fairs,  351 
Chouse,  origin  of  the  word,  130 
Colburn  (Zerah),  29,  294 
County  and  shire,  189 
Dress  fabrics  in  England,  early,  305 
Hawke  (Admiral  Lord),  367 
Heraldic  query,  236 
"  Houyhnhmn,"  174 
Loops  instead  of  buttons,  102 
Mandragora,  allusions  to,  134 
"  Maria  Martin  and  the  Red  Barn,"  :'.77 
Marlborough  motto,  388 
Married  thrice,  253 


Pickford  (J.)  on  Louisa  Cranstoun  Nisbett,  434 

Page  (Sir  Francis),  513 

Peers  created  by  Queen  Anne,  444 

Rebellion  of  '98,  70 

Shakspearian  relics,  77 

Southwell  Minster,  lectern  at,  129,  374 

Spinning,  old  English,  114 

Stanton  flarcourt,  visit  to,  142 

Stuarts,  illegitimate,  511 

Sugar- plums,  118 

"Three-decker,"  292 

Thurtell,  his  execution.  256,  434 

Wedding  knife,  78 
Pierpoint  (K.)  on  "  Douillette"  pocket-book,  199- 

'•  Exceptio  probat  regulam,"  49.") 

Heraldic  query,  236 

Jannock,  its  meaning,  376 

Jenkins  (Leoline),  452 

Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  335 

Latin  quotations,  524 
Pigott=  Smollett,  198 

Pigott  (W.  G.  F.)  on  Sir  C.  Wren's  epitaph,  413- 
Pigott  (W.  J.)  on  Handie  family,  15 

Tappington  Everard,  417 
Pike  family  of  Meldreth,  Camb.,  2SS 
Pink  (W.  D.)  on  Sir  William  Boteler,  129 

Craven  of  Spersholt  baronetcy,  148 

Cromartie  earldom,  401 

Denny  (Sir  Anthony),  166 

Derry,  its  siege,  86 

Egerton  (Sir  Charles),  288 

Fettiplace  (John),  M.P.,  426 

Frewin  (Sir  Edward),  412 

More  (Sir  Thomas),  192 

Sheppard  (Sir  Fleet  wood),  198 

Spurstowe  (William),  M.P.,  489 

Stanley  (Sir  William),  168 
Pitt  (William)  or  Marlborough,  249,  453 
Place-names,  Gloucestershire,  36f , 
Plague  in  Redruth,  1591,  448 
Plantagenet  (Antigone),  her  parents,  408,  476 
Platt  (J.),  jun.,  on  "Shedbarschemoth,"  54 
Plots  of  old  dramas,  527 
Plumptre  (Dean),  his  '  Life  of  Ken. 
Pocket-book,  douillette,  107,  199,  338 
Pocock  (N.),  artist,  108,  197,  218,  291 
Poets,  British,  up  to  1850,  188 
Poets  Laureate  of  England,  74,  236,  377 
Politician  on  Blood="  buck,"  296 

House  of  Commons  "  Whips,"  149 

"  Radical  reformers,"  337 
Victoria  (Queen),  her  name,  351 
Vigors  (Bartholomew),  315 
Pollard  (H.  P.)  on  lectern  at  Southwell  Minster,  47  ! 
Pollard  (M.)  on  Charles  Lamb.  237 
Pollard  (W.)  on  execution  of  Thurtell,  14G 
Polls  at  elections  before  1832,  342 
Ponies,  preaching. 

Pont  de  1'Arche  (William),  28,  54,  114,  158,  190 
Pope   (Alexander),    allusion    to  Lord  King  in    th& 

4  Dunciad.'  24 

Popham's  'Select*  Poemata,'  reference  to,  33C. 
Porter  (Endymion),  biographical  MSS.,  28 
Portsmouth  newspapers,  1*20-1,  208,  375,  451 
Post  and  palfrey,  their  etymology,  11 
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Post  Office  in  the  seventeenth  century,  28,  113 

Post  Office  grammar,  36 

Postlethwaite-Pollard  (H.)  on  escallop-shell,  536 

Potiphar,  its  derivation,  367 

Potts  (Mrs.  Ellen),  her  burial-place,  466 

Powell  family  and  arms,  168 

Powick  Mill,  co.  Worcester,  its  history,  505 

Prendergast  (F.  G.)  on  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  526 

Prestage(E.)  on  'Lettres  de  la  Religieuse  Portugaise,' 

267 

Prestbury  authors,  268 
Prideaux  (W.  F.)  on  Sorrow's  'Lavengro,'  265 

Chouse,  origin  of  the  word,  191 

Falstaff  (Sir  John),  154,  233 

Khayyam,  Persian  poet,  154 

Landseer  (Sir  Edwin),  127 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  234 

London,  vanishing,  11,  157  ;  thatched  cottage  in, 
276 

Manners  and  Vernon  mottoes,  235 

Robertson  family,  179 

Sheppard  (Sir  Fleet  wood),  198 

Siddons  (Mrs.),  her  residence  in  Paddington,  78 
Prince  (C.  L.)  on  England  described  by  foreigners,  293 

Gotham,  its  locality,  433 
Prior  (Matthew),  epigram  by,  67 
Proclamation  of  sovereigns  in  England,  308,  372 
Prophecy,  Adhemar's,  28 
Prosser  (G.)  on  "  Taverne,"  472 
Protectorate  army,  its  history,  401 

Proverbs  and  Phrases  : — 
Anglican  paddock,  527 
Bolt  from  the  blue,  175,  290,  455 
Chacun  a  son  gout,  245,  317 
Christmas,  505 
Comparisons  are  odious,  420 
Curse  of  Scotland,  537 
Dead  as  a  door  nail,  275,  316,  354 
Devil  and  his  dam,  442 
ifincore  une  vache  pour  M.  le  Cure,  186 
Every  mickle  makes  a  muckle,  19,  158 
Exceptio  probat  regulam,  16,  495 
Fiat  experimentum  in  corpore  vili,  427,  493 
Good  old  times,  527 
Hear,  hear !  447 
Horse  godmother,  248 
J'y  suis  ct  j'y  reste,  445 
Man  of  December,  509 

Plusjevois  les  hommes,  plus  j 'admire  les  chiens,  450 
Posterior  dies  est  prioris  Magister,  246,  373 
Pure  quill,  247 

Radical  reformers,  226,  337,  458 
Saint  Christ,  346,  435 
Scotch,  207 
Sleepy  hollow,  347 
Soft  words  butter  no  parsnips,  480 
Tack  :  To  hold  tack,  247,  314 
Tempora  rnutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  ill  is,  446 
Those  who  live  in  glass  houses,  &c.,  366,  535 
Ventre-saint-gris,  346,  435 
What  price  ?  106 

Prynne  (William)  and  Hugh  Peters,  69 
Publisher's  name  wanted,  8,  275 
Puck  on  Rev.  Thomas  Garratt,  48 


Q 

Q.  on  Powick  Mill,  co.  Worcester,  505 
Q.  (W.  H.)  on  vanishing  London,  373 

Savage  (Richard),  poet,  111 

Silhouettes,  modern,  398 
Quarles  family,  429 

Quarrel,  transitive  use  of  the  word,  404,  478 
Quarry  (J.)  on  Hypatia  of  Alexandria,  252 
Quebec,  its  "golden  dog,"  86 
Quidnunc  on  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  351 

Quotations  : — 

Abi,  Viator,  hujusce  dicti  memor,  468 

All  the  bright  creatures  that,  like  dreams,  449 

And  wins,  like  Fabius,  by  delay,  389,  478 

Be  still,  nor  hurl  those  foul  scorns  in  my  teeth,  9 

By  this  mesvre  beholld,  468 

Chimaera  bombinans  in  vacuo,  247,  313 

Does  the  road  wind  up  hill  all  the  way  ?  200 

Down  the  broad  vale  of  tears  afar,  209,  259 

Fanned  by  Conquest's  crimson  wing,  209,  259 

For  Destiny  does  not  like,  89 

For  full  five  hundred  years  I  've  swung,  120 

Had  Reason  ruled  him  in  her  proper  place,  449 

He  dropped  the  shuttle,  the  loom  stood  still,  429 

His  father  allows  him  a  hundred  a  year,  429 

I,  wearing  but  the  garland  of  a  day,  449,  492 

I  am  a  dainty  diner  and  morose,  9 

I  look'd  far  back  to  other  years,  89,  199 

I  was  only  too  glad  to  go  after  all  this  tempest,  449 

If  rest  be  sweet  at  shut  of  day,  209,  339 

Je  n'en  vois  pas  la  ne'cessite',  513 

Leave  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  comfortless,  9,119 

Les  inorts  durent  bien  peu,  478 

Lucas  Evangelii  et  medicinse  munera  pandens,  89, 

296 

My  grave  Lord  Keeper  led  the  brawls,  449,  492 
Que  messieurs  les  assassins  commencent  premiere- 

ment,  397 

Quidquid  bene  dictum  est  ab  ullo,  meum  est,  524 
Religion  unregardful  kept  her  cell,  7 
Shepherds,  rise  and  shake  off  sleep,  9,  119 
Stolen  kisses  are  the  sweetest,  160 
Sun  begotten,  ocean  born,  89 
Take  her  by  her  lily-white  hand,  89 
The  Bactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught 

the  right!  9,  119 

The  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare,  429,  478 
To  love  is  to  go  out  of  self,  447 
Ut  migraturus  habita,  488 
Who  trusts  too  much  to  either  goes  astray,  269 


R.  (A.  F.)  on  Baron  Munchausen,  464 

R.  (E.)  on  "  Lute  of  wisdom,"  132 

R.  (G.  A.)  on  pronunciation  of  golf,  512 

R.  (J.  G.)  on  Gordon  family,  68 

R.  (J.  L.)  on  Caroline  M.  Metz,  471 

R.  (M.)  on  Charles  Lamb,  349 

R.  (N.  E.)  on  *  Art  of  Tying  the  Cravat,'  470 

Johnson  (Dr.)  and  Fleet  Street,  337 
R.  (R.)  on  "  Ale-dagger,"  131,  254 

Henry  VII.,  his  public  entry  into  London,  4. 

Lumpkin  (Tony),  516 

Roman  daughter,  457 
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R.  (R.)  on  Scott  and  Ariosto,  218 
R.  (W.  F. )  on  Aust  surname,  15 
R.  (W.  L.)  on  Parr  family,  9 
Radcliffe  on  "Shedbarschemoth,"  54 
Radcliffe  (J.)  on  Blanche  of  Lancaster,  354 
Copenhagen,  the  horse,  490 
County  and  shire,  315 
Devizes,  its  etymology,  293 
De  Warren  family,  473 
Frewin  (Sir  Edward),  412 
Garter  motto,  318 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  335 
Magnetism  and  garlic,  439 
Northumbria,  king  of,  174 
Plantagenet  (Antigone),  470 
Roman  Empire,  its  emperors,  276 
Stanley  (Sir  William),  333 
Thistle,  Scotch  symbol,  197 

Radical  reformers,  origin  of  the  term,  226,  337,  458 
Railway,  centrifugal,  508 
Rainborowe   (William),  Dunton's  pamphlet  'Attack 

on  Salee,'  226 

Rainbow,  belief  about,  409,  516 
Ralegh  (Sir  Walter),  unpublished  letters,  21, 63, 121 , 27 1 
Randall  (J.)  on  •  New  English  Dictionary,'  363 

Wills  from  the  Close  Rolls,  383 
Randolph  (Sir  Thomas),  his  biography,  123 
Ratcliffe  (T.)  on  the  "  Dukeries,"  494 
Raven  folk-lore,  348,  413,  453 
Rb.  (Kb.)  on  Kev.  Thomas  Garratt,  254 
Reaye  (P.  C.)  on  "  Taverne,"  327,  531 
Rebellion  of  '98,  localities  identified  with,  70;    and 

Irish  State  Papers,  149 
Records,  public,  at  Record  Office,  3,  43,  158 
Redruth,  its  market  charter,  68,  231  ;  plague  in,  448 
Reeves  (Boleyne),  harpist,  508 
Registers,  their   restoration,  61,  286,  298  ;    printed 

and  indexed,  208 

Rembrandt  (Paul),  his  earlier  and  later  style,  206 
Rendle  (William),  his  death,  280 
Rheingold  on  morganatic  marriage,  89 
Rhyme,  local,  524 

Riddle  :  "  There  were  nine  tongues,"  Ac.,  208 
Riding  the  stang,  267 

Rigg  (J.  M.)  on  fl.  G.  and  T.  H.  B.  Oldfield,  447 
Ring,  curious  signet,  9,  157 
Kobbins  (A.  F.)  on  Lawrence  Bedeman,  164 
Burial  by  torchlight,  97 
"  Clear  the  lobby,"  67 
Fathers  of  House  of  Commons,  249 
Gladstonese,  new  word,  358 
Hats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  533 
"Hear,  hear!"  447 
King  (John,  second  Baron),  24 
Ladies,  titled,  married  thrice,  45 
Member  of  Parliament,  136,  269,  409 
Veto,  royal,  418 

"  Whips  "  in  the  House  of  Commons,  190,  449 
Roberts  (A.)  on  «  Greek  the  Language  of  Christ,'  76 
Roberts  (W.  T.)  on  *  Dialogue  of  Comforte,'  88 
Robertson  (James),  actor,  68,  179,  277 
Robinson   (Sir  Thomas),   Bart.,   his  biography   ;i    i 

family,  151,  239 

Rock- West  (0.  G.)  on  Tyrrell  family,  127 
Rolls  at  Record  Office,  3,  43,  158 


Rolls  (John  Allan),  his  grandfather,  148,  231 
Roman  daughter,  story  about,  248,  394,  457 
Roman  Empire,  its  emperors,  189,  276 
Roman  roads  in  Berks,  249,  375 
Rosa  d'Oro,  its  history,  115,  238,  452,  517 
Rosamund,  Fair,  her  biography,  109,  151 
Rose  (D.  M.)  on  Gordons  of  that  ilk,  237 

Huntly  (Earl  of),  bis  funeral,  48 
Rosicrucian  phrase,  87 
Ross,  Man  of,  145 

Rossetti  (C.  G.)  on  riding  the  stang,  267 
Rowe  (0.)  on  "  golden  dog  "  of  Quebec,  86 
Rowley,  the  game,  228,  297 
Royal  marriages,  English,  35,  98 
Royal  weddings  after  banns,  188 
Huisdael  (Jacob),  painting  by,  288 
Kumbelow,  its  meaning,  89,  156 
Rush,  as  a  transitive  verb,  71,  237,  357 
Russell   family   of    Guildford   and  the    '  History   of 

Guildford,'  1 
Russell  (Lady)  on  Addison  and  Shakspeare,  210 

Clarendon  Park,  438 

Fynes  family,  238 

Gordon  family,  373 

Heber  (Lady  Hariett),  272 

Jeake  (S.),  his  MS.  diary,  278 

"  Let  us  walk  down  Fleet  Street,"  51 

Mercy  (Charles),  77,  155 

O'Brien  =  Strangways,  495 

Strode  (William;,  M.P.,  358 

Tbeodosius,  monk,  197 

*  University  Commission/  191 

Volumes,  miniature,  535 
Russia,  ambassadors  to,  85 

S 

S.  (E.  E.)  on  "Bolt  from  the  blue,"  291 
S.  (F.  G.)  on  body-snatching,  371 

Crouch  (William),  55 

Jacobite  verses,  514 
S.  (H.  H.)  on  new-invented  guns,  446 

Seamen,  their  wages,  464 
S.  (J.)  on  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  488 
S.  (J.  B.)  on  All  Fools'  Day,  428 

Book,  fraudulent,  26 

Henry  V.,  161 

Irish  bells,  393 

Irish  cathedrals,  49 

Keats  (John),  bust  of,  208 

Language,  woman's  influence  on,  241 

O'Leary  (Father  Arthur),  359 

Watches,  some  historic,  406 

Zolaesque,  new  word,  33 
S.  (K.  H.)  on  Musbury  parish  register,  298 
S.  (K.)  on  heraldic  queries,  29 

Mutton  (Thomas),  467 
S.  (T.)  on  Greensmith  family,  148 
8.  (W.  G.)  on  Eustace  de  Vallibus,  208 

William  III.,  forfeitures  by,  188 
S.  (W.  L.)  on  mass  performed  by  ••  sub-deacon,"  28- 
"  Sacramentarios  ministrofl,"  247,  414 
St.  Augustine  memorial.  Isle  of  Thanet,  386 
'  Saint  Christ,"  early  quotations.  346 
ft.  Clement's  Day,  customs  on,  507 
Saint- Fontaine,  the  name,  248,  275 
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St.  George's  Channel,  origin  of  the  name,  309 
St.  James's  Palace,  Chapel  Royal  at,  501 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  picture  of  his  nativity,  109 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  its  library  school,  9 
St.  Mogue's  Island,  co.  Cavan,  329,  431 
St.  Ninian's  Island,  co.  Cavan,  329,  431 
St.    Paul's   Cathedral,  vandalism   at,  46  ;    Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren's  epitaph,  261,  349,  413  ;  Lord  Nelson's 
monument,  385 

St.  Peter  and  the  triple  crown,  108,  214 
ISt.  Swithin  on  Blood="buck,"  85 

Chaloner  (T.),  Pope's  curse  on,  48 

Clarke  (Mr.«.  Cowden),  her  'Concordance,'  275 

Corpse  carried  through  wall,  189 

Dukeries,  origin  of  the  word,  319 

Finable,  its  meaning,  198 

Folk-lore  of  the  Fellahin,  5 

Holt=hill,  517 

Horse-shoe  in  magic,  366 

Jannock :  Jenal,  158 

.Legs  crossed  in  sculpture,  417 

Pansies  and  the  Stiefmutter,  (56 

Roman  daughter,  394 

Sherbrooke  (Lord),  165 

Theftuous,  365,  496 

Tithe  bread,  106 

Union  Jack,  453 

'  When  June  is  Past,'  308 
St.  Thomas  of  Waterings,  33 
St.  Yago  de  Leon,  its  locality,  89,  156 
Sainte-Claire  on  Saint- Fontaine,  248 
Salter  (S.  J.  A.)  on  label  in  heraldry,  418 

Willow,  Kilmarnock,  238 

Salzbery,  "AmbassadeurduRoyd'Angleterre,"31, 154 
Samplers,  early,  73,  195 
Sanders  (F.)  on  Goldsmith's  Tony  Lumpkin,  388 

Stanley  (Sir  William),  217,  391 
Sanders  (W.  B.)  on  livery  and  court  cupboards,  227 
Sandgate  Castle,  officers  at,  509 
Sapek  inquired  after,  89,  178 
Sappho,  English  translations  of  her  verses,  507 
«  Saturday  Review '  syntax,  525 
Saunders  (F.  G.)  on  Irish  folk-lore,  336 

Winchester  and  Westminster,  454 
Savage  (Richard),  poet,  his  biography,  7,  111 
Savoy,  The,  books  printed  and  published  in,  28 
Scarlett  (B.  F.)  on  Berwick-on-Tweed,  288 

Bond  (Martin),  492 

Gibson  (William),  487 

Gould  family  of  Hackney,  448 

Grey  (George),  of  Brancepeth,  349 

Label  in  heraldry,  418 

Millpick:  Battleaxe :  Pickaxe,  456 

Smith  family  of  Larkbear,  408 

Vache,  its  derivation,  456 

1  Scenes  in  our  Parish,'  volume  of  etchings,  307,  393 
Schartachan,  its  meaning,  54 
Science,  its  earliest  weekly  journal,  444. 
Science  and  art,  322,  437 
Scientific  terms,  their  misuse,  117 
Scio,  massacre  at,  38 
Score,  Anglo-Cymric,  45 
Scot  on  thistle,  Scotch  symbol,  89 
Scotch  earthenware,  £9 
Scotch  proverb,  207 


Scott  (Dr.  Daniel),  his  burial-place,  37 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  allusions  in  "  Waverley  Novels," 
57  ;  and  Ariosto,  66,  172,  218,  316,  431  ;  biblio- 
graphy, 126  ;  French  verses  in  '  Waverley,'  127  ; 
reference  to  magnet  in  '  The  Betrothed,'  221,  310  ; 
Jeariie  Deans  and  La  Scaur  Simplice,  484  ;  on  the 
Gauchos,  506 

Seal,  bronze,  249 

Seamen,  their  wages  in  1771,  464 

Sedan  chair,  why  so  called,  229 

Sejan,  an  "  unlucky  horse,"  38 

Senegal,  and  "  Mr.  Comyns,  the  Quaker,"  288 

Senex  on  Troy  Town,  96 

Seraph,  its  meaning,  64 

Serchville  Hall,  Breamore,  its  history,  308 

Serocold  (R.)  on  Esturmey  family,  94 

Setines=  Athena,  468 

Seven  wonders  of  the  world,  407 

11  Sh  "  and  "  tch,"  their  pronunciation,  487 

Shadwell  (Thomas),  Laureate,  8,  109,  338  ;  and 
Dryden,  243,  334 

Shakspeare  (William),  concordances,  66,  135,  195, 
275  ;  relics,  77  ;  his  biography,  104,  155,  256  ; 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  110  ;  Addison 
on,  147,  210  ;  and  Sophocles,  345  ;  how  did  he  die  ? 
406  j  at  the  "'  Golden  Lion,"  Fulham,  534 

Sh.akspear.iana  : — 

"  Devil  and  his  dam,"  442 

Hamlet,  Act  I.  so.  2,  "  Distill'd  almost  to  jelly," 

443 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.  Act  II.  sc.  2,  "There's  no 

Equity  stirring,"  129 
Macbeth,  quarto  editions,  1673,  386 
Measure  for  Measure,  earliest  version  of  the  plot, 

83 

Pericles,  edition  of  1611,  84 
Richard  II.,  Act  I.  sc.  3,  Aumerle's  exit,  444  ; 
Act  V.  sc.  2,  "No  man  cried  'God  save  him,' " 
444 

Richard  III.,  Act  II.  sc.  3,  "  Danger,"  443 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  III.  sc.  2,  "  Runawayes 

eyes,"  84 

Sonnet  C.  1.  9,  "  Rise,  resty  muse,"  444 
Tempest,    Act    II.    sc.    1,    "Which,    of   he   or 

Adrian,"  444 
Twelfth  Night,   Act  II.   sc.  5,   "Lady  of  the 

strachy,"  388 
Winter's   Tale,    Act    IV.    sc.    3,    "And    you, 

enchantment,"  &c.,  443 
Shedbarschemoth,  its  meaning,  54 
Sheela-na-gig,  grotesque  stone  carving,  166,  296,  338 
Sheep  scoring,  numbers  used  in,  45 
Shelley  (Sir  Byssh),  lines  by,  245 
Shelley  (Percy  Bysshe),  parallel  passages,  285 
Sheppard  (Sir  Fleetwood),  a  centenarian,  129,  235 
Sherborn  (Charles),  engraver,  307,  358 
Sherborn  (G.  T.)  on  hanging  in  chains,  514 
Montaigne,  lines  on  the  sun,  98 
Sejan,  an  unlucky  horse,  38 
"To  hold  tack,"  314 

Sherbrooke  (Lord)  and  the  deaf  M.P.,  165 
Sheriff,  his  gilt  rod,  107 
Shire  and  county,  use  of  the  words,  189,  315 
Shorrold?,  The,  estate-name,  207 
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Shout  =  drink,  445 

Sibree  (E.)  on  Anglo-Cymric  score,  45 

Sicily,  its  Saracen  conquest,  68,  111 

Siddons  (Mrs.  Sarah),  her  residence  in  Paddington,  52, 

78,  233 

Sight,  second,  53,  273,  315,  418 
Sigma  on  a  cipher,  228 

Gorgonoch-Stewart,  468 

India,  case  of  conspiracy  in,  421 

Kennedy  baronetcy,  58 

Longueville  baronetcy,  215 

Norton  family,  316 

Steward  (Charles),  257 

Strachan  family,  242,  323 

Torrens  (Col.),  132 

Vermuyden  (Sir  Cornelius),  152,  297 

Wroth  (Lady  Mary),  394 
Sigma  Tau  on  Tennyson  family,  136 
Sikes  (J.  C.)  on  Black  Maria,  272 
Silhouettes,  modern,  289,  398 
Silver  swan,  badge  or  order,  15,  258 
Simpson  (J.)  on  John  Hutton,  87 
Simpson  (W.  S.)  on  Great  Chesterfield,  Church,  427 

Flourished,  biographical  term,  216 

Nelson  (Lord),  monument  in  St.  PaulV,  385 

Wren  (Sir  Christopher),  his  epitaph,  261 
Sindbad,  articles  on  his  voyages,  206 
Singer  (S.  W.),  bis  plagiarism,  5 
Sith.  as  a  Biblical  word,  325,  358 
Skeat  (W.  W.)  on  comic  etymology  of"  Beadle,"  306 

Caring  fairs,  351 

"  Clicking-time,"  17 

Curates,  "cavalry,"  25 

"  Dead  as  a  door-nail,"  316,  354 

English  words  ending  in  "-ther,"  162 

Gingham,  its  etymology,  386 

Henchman,  its  etymology,  1C 

Holt  =  hill,  392 

Launder,  the  verb,  216 

Marigold,  marsh,  311 

Shakspeare  concordances,  135 

Shakspeariana,  84 

Sight,  second,  315 

Sith,  its  etymology,  358 

Skonse,  its  meaning,  136 

Spenser  (Edmund),  215 

Sunset,  its  etymology,  521 

Tarring-iron,  317 

Tooth-saw,  misprint,  525 

Town,  its  etymology,  11 

Wederynges,  use  of  the  word,  138 
Skinner  (Thomas),  his  'Life  of  Monk,'  421 
Skonse,  its  meaning,  68,  18«,  25)8 
Skopts,  Russian  sect,  48, 117,  212,  334 
Slang  names  for  coins,  248 
Slates,  Welsh,  their  names,  289,  436 
Sleet  (T.  R.)  on  "  Ale-dagger,"  196 
Slopseller,  its  meaning,  19,  193 
Small  (General  John),  his  biography,  9* 
Smallbridge,  Suffolk,  its  locality,  68,  154 
Sm;itter  =  spatter,  45 
Smith  family  of  Larkbear,  Devon,  408 
Smith  (H.)  on  Moll  Flaggon,  311 

Raven  folk-lore,  453 

Ring,  curious  signet,  9,  157 


Smith  (Joshua  Jonathan),  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 

1810,  308,  497 
Smith  (K.  H.)  on  MS.  of  oration,  3«9 

Smith  (Togra),  D.D.,  528 
Smith  (Togra),  D.L)..  his  biography,  528 
Smollett  (Dr.  Tobias),  his  widow,  426 
Siuore=to  smothe 
Snick-a-8nee=clasp  knife,  49,  133,  211,  256,  336,  451 , 

497,  535 

Sombreset,  "Herault  du  Roy  d'Angleterre,"  31,  151 
Somerville  (William),  poet,  biographical  note,  526 

Songs  and  Ballads  :  — 

Annie  Laurie,  249,  350 

April  is  my  mistress'  face,  427 

I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat,  480 

I've  been  roaming,  207,  2f.y 

Kathleen,  29 

Knight's  Revenge,  8,  27o 

Lord  John  of  Este,  368 

Love  Knot,  527 

Maid  and  the  Magpie,  128 

Marlbrouck,  194 

O'Rourke's  Feast,  244 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away,  388,  432 

Sailor's  Consolation,  227,  i>72,  336 
Sophocles  and  Shakspeare,  345 
Soul-caking,  custom  on  All  rviint*'  Day.  49,  117 
Southwark,  t»t.  Thomas  of  Waterings.  38 
Southwell  Minster,  lectern  at,  129,  235,  374,  471 
8pear=shut,  304 

Spenser  (Edmund),  parallel  passages  in  '  Faerie 
Queene,'  165,  215  ;  "  Whence  floweth  Helicon," 
405,  472 

Sphere,  misuse  of  the  word,  1 1 7 
Spiogarn  (J.  E.)  on  '  Euphues,'  1592  edition,  385 

'Love  Knot,'  527 

Shakspeariana,  443 

Singer  (S.  W.),  his  plagiarism,  5 

Spenser  (Edmund),  10^ 

Taylor  (J.V  his  '  Holy  Dying,'  305 

Tobacco,  a  holv  weed,  27 

Watch,  their  bills,  86 
Spinning,  old  English,  114 
Spinster,  equivalent  in  foreign  languages,  220. 
Spurnit  Humum  on  Forbes  of  Culloden,  528 
Spurn  point,  its  meaning,  13 
Spuretowe  (William),  M.P.  in  the  Long  Parliament, 

489,  535 

Standish  family,  408 
Stang.     See  Ruling  the  itang. 

Stanley  (Sir  William),  his  biography.  168,  217,  333,  391 
Stanton  Harcourt,  visit  to,  142,  211 
Statfold  tragedy,  344 
Station,  its  meanings,  30},  436 
Statue,  to  or  of  ?  209 

Stavert  (W.  J.)  on  Craven  of  Spersholt  baronetcy,  219 
Steele  (K.)  on  an  epigru; 

Rainbow,  belief  about,  ."Itf 

Scientific  terms,  their  misuse,  117 
Steward  (Charles),  of  Bradford-on-Avon,  95,  257,  396 
Stewart  family  of  Culmore,  447 
Stilbon,  in  Chaucer.  1 7." 
Stilwell  (J.  P.)  on  remains  of  Charles  I.,  495 

Mails,  foreign,  335 
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Stilwell  (J.  P.)  on  Marlborough  motto,  497 
Thorn,  holy,  216 

Vergil  (Polydore),  his  'History  of  England,'  357 
Stirling  family,  earliest  progenitor,  386 
Stoat,  its  derivation,  115,  150,  199,  276 
Stonarde  (W.)  on  De  la  Mariniere  surname,  188 
"  Stone  that  loveth  iron,"  221,  310,  503,  515 
Stourton  family,  88,  335 
Straehan  family,  242,  323 
Strachey  family,  388 

Stradivari  (Antonio),  biography  and  violins,  27 
Strangways  (Lady  Susanna  IS.  L.),  her  parentage  and 

marriage,  448,  495 
Strathern  earldom,  33 
Straw  :  "  Condemned  to  straw,"  227,  371 
Strickland  (W.  W.)  on  phonograph  and  dialects,  368 
Strike=stop  work,  448,  538 

Strode  (William),  M.P.,  holograph  letter,  288,  358 
Stuart  (Charles  Edward),  the  Young  Pretender,  his 

birth,  327,  412,  475 
Stuart  (Col.),  his   '  Military  Reminiscences,'  288,  367, 

471 

Stuarts,  illegitimate,  346,  511 
Suburban  on  Montbe'liard  marriage  customs,  186 
Sugar-plums,  their  history,  58,  118,  193 
Suicides  buried  at  cross  roads,  108 
Sundial  inscription,  168 
Sunset,  its  etymology,  521 
Supply,  use  of  the  word,  527 
Surnames  of  married  women,  493 
Swallows  which  did  not  migrate,  445 
Swan,  silver,  as  a  badge,  15,  258 
•Sweeting  (W.  D.)  on  cow-dung  for  fuel,  417 

"  Exceptio  probat  regulam,"  16 
Sweetmeats.     See  Sugar-plums. 
Swift  (Dean  Jonathan),  curious  autograph  letter,  26  ; 

"Houyhnhnm,"  48,  112,  174 
Swinburne  (A.  C.),  his  'Jacobite's  Exile,'  408,  437 
Switzerland,  a  King  of,  307 
Sword-blades,  hollow,  15 
•Sykes  (W.)  on  "  Curse  of  Scotland,"  537 
Symons  (G.  J.)  on  Krakatoa,  271 


T.  (A.  M.)  on  escallop -shell,  368 

T.  (D.  C.)  on  cistern  for  dinner  table,  72 

T.  (F.  B.)  on  Admiral  Goff,  489 

T.  (H.)  on  'New  English  Dictionary,'  206 

Tower  of  London,  password  to,  265 
T.  (T.  K.  E.  N.)  on  Good  Friday,  328 

Riddle,  old,  208 
T.  (W.)  on  lucifer  matches,  134 
T.  (W.  B.)  on  Longueville  baronetcy,  9 
T.  (W.  H.)  on  'Trial  of  the  English  Liturgie,'  409 
T.  (W.  M.)  on  body-snatching,  370 
Tabor  (C.  J.)  on  "  Leap-Frog  Bible,"  447 
Talbot  family,  485 
Tallet=hayloft,  450,  495 
Tallow  chandler,  retired,  18 
Tandem  D.O.M.,  107 

Tappington  Everard,  house  of,  389,  417,  472 
Tarring  or  tarrying  iron,  old  puzzle,  207,  274,  317 
Ta-ta=  good-bye,  47 
Tate  (W.  R.)  on  thatched  churches,  178 

"  Golden  Prospects,"  273 


Tate  (W.  R.)  on  Shakspeare  monument,  Westminster 

Abbey,  110 

Taunton  (W.  G.)  on  Grosvenor  family,  466 
Tavern  Signs  :  Triple  Plea,  52  ;  General  Wolfe,  88, 

218  ;  Willing  Mind,  146  ;  The  Buddie,  388,  533 
Taverne,  its  meaning,  327,  472,  531 
Taxes  in  1769,  405 
Taylor  (I.)  on  Ariosto  and  the  British  nobility,  12 

Aust  surname,  15 

Devizes,  its  etymology,  94 

Dolman,  its  etymology,  92 

Masey  or  Massey,  392 

Saint-Fontaine,  275 

Sicily,  its  Saracen  conquest,  111 

Theodosius,  Greek  monk,  1  97 
Taylor  (J.)  on  Marprelate  trials,  28 

Robertson  family,  68 

Taylor  (Jeremy),  plagiarism  in  'Holy  Dying,'  305,396 
"Teh"  and  "  sh,"  their  pronunciation,  4 
Te      (W.)  on  '  Sailor's  Consolation,'  272 


sh,"  their  pronunciation,  487 
egg 
Telegraph,  not  a  modern  word,  226,  336 


Telepathic  obsession,  35,  172 

Tempany  (T.  W.)  on  black  for  evening  wear,  75 

Body-snatching,  370 

Tenebrae  on  an  old  tombstone  in  Burma,  467 
Teneriffe  or  Tenerife,  37,  133,  213,  352 
Tenison  (Abp.)  and  the  Tennysons,  136,  235 
Tennyson  family  and  Abp.  Tenison,  136,  235 
Tennyson  (Lord),  reference  to  "  flowing  philosophers," 
8,  115  ;  notes  on  '  Akbar's  Dream,'  26  ;  metre  of 
'  In  Memoriam,'  57  ;   his  '  Crossing  the  Bar,'  94, 
258  ;    MS.   of  '  Poems  by  Two   Brothers,'  218  ; 
parallels  in  his  poems,  325  ;  and  Montaigne,  365 
Terry  (F.  C.  B.)  on  "Baggagely,"  66 

Brent  Hill  saying,  12 

"  Chacun  a  son  gout,"  318 

Devizes,  its  etymology,  497 

Dumble,  its  meaning,  132 

Eleanor  (Queen),  518 

"  Exceptio  probat  regulam,"  16 

Finable,  its  meaning,  14 

Folk-lore  of  squirrels,  167 

Ghost  miners,  37 

Gingham,  its  etymology,  516 

Grass-widow,  75 

Gunpowder  Plot,  497 

Hedge-priest,  131 

Holt=hill,  517 

Infibulate,  use  of  the  word,  317 

Inkhornize,  use  of  the  word,  152 

Invite=  invitation,  172 

"  J'y  suis  et  j'y  reste,"  445 

Knife,  wedding,  131 

Latin  aphorism,  246 

"  Lute  of  wisdom,"  132 

Misquotations,  87 

Montaigne,  Florio's,  495 

Peacock  feathers  unlucky,  531 

Quarrel,  used  transitively,  478 

Rush,  as  transitive  verb,  72 

Stoat,  its  derivation,  115 

Swift  (Dean  Jonathan),  26 

"  Thirty  days  hath  September,"  77 

"  Tit  for  tat,"  525 

Tobacco,  a  holy  plant,  116 
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Terry  (F.  C.  B.)  on  oldest  tree  in  the  world,  372 

'  Trial  of  John  Barleycorn,'  473 
Tew  (E.  L.  H.)  on  Mary  Tudor,  413 
Thackeray  (W.  M.),  his  'Virginians'  and  the 

American  War,  487 
Thamasp  inquired  after,  448 
Theatrical  managers,  motto  for,  130 
Theftuoue,  Scots  law  word,  365,  391,  496 
Theodosius,  monk,  A.D.  878,  149,  197 
•Ther,  English  words  ending  in,  162,  375 
Thimberkin,  feminine  calling,  527 
"Thirty  days  hath  September,"  77 
Thistle,  Scotch  symbol,  89,  197 
Thomas  (R.)  on  '  Modern  English  Biography,'  62 
Thomas  (W.  B.)  on  Robert  Auguillon,  53 

Body-snatching,  530 

Strathern  earldom,  33 
Thompson  (G.)  on  the  woodpecker,  93 
Thompson  (G.  H.)  on  startling  assertions,  154 

Pews,  their  possession,  532 

Sight,  second,  53 
Thorn,  holy,  216 

Thornfield  on  Gunpowder  Plot,  408   • 
Thoyts  (E.  E.)  on  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  Queen    of 
Scots,  4,  123 

Russia,  ambassadors  to,  85 
Three-decker=pulpit,  &c.,  147,  214,  292,  346 
Thurtell,  date  of  his  execution,  146,  216,  256,  355,  434 
Tib's  Eve,  its  meaning,  507 
Tiber,  Roman  discoveries  in,  429,  498 
"  Tit  for  tat,"  its  etymology,  525 
Tithe  bread  and  tithe  child,  106 
Titles,  cost  of  British,  68 
Tobacco,  a  holy  weed,  27,  115  ;  extract  in  praise  of, 

326 

Token,  copper,  108 
Toledo,  procession  at,  268,  396 
Tomatoes  as  food,  264,  358 
Tomb,  curious,  66 
Tomlinson  (C.)  on  Be'ranger's  « La  De'esse,'  105,  395 

"Bolt  from  the  blue,"  290 

Dante  and  Noah's  Ark,  237 

Engines  with  paddles,  178 

Gutta-percha,  50 

Hypatia  of  Alexandria,  153,  252 

Kean  (Edmund),  457 

Magnetic  rock,  502 

Matches,  lucifer,  70 

Montaigne,  lines  on  the  sun,  98,  217 

Scott  (Sir  W.)  and  Ariosto,  172 

Shakspeare  concordances,  136 

Shakspeare  (W.),  his  biography,  155,  256 

"  Stone  that  loveth  iron,"  221,  515 
Tone  (Theobald  Wolfe),  republication  of  his  <  Auto- 
biography,' 526 
Tooth-saw,  misprint  for  sooth-saw,  525 
Topography,  modern,  46 
Torrens(Col.),his  biography,  68,  132,  219 
Tottenham  High  Cross,  349,  437 
Tout.  Jour.  fret,  on  Mauleverer  family,  353 
Tower  of  London,  password  to,  265,  377 
Town,  its  etymology,  11 
Townsend  family,  485 

Townshend  (R.  B.)  on  Endymion  Porter,  28 
Trances,  information  about,  107,  212 


Tree,  oldest  in  the  world,  97,  211,  372,  434,  451 
Treffry  (F.)  on  *'  Koppie,"  South  African  word,  429 
Trinity  House  Chapel,  Mile  End,  Dutch  arms  in,  404 
Triologue,  no  such  word,  68,  195 
"  Triple  Plea,"  tavern  sign,  52 
Trollope  (R.  M  )  on  Shad  well  and  Dryden,  243 
Trollope  (T.  A.),  inscription  on  his  house,  465 
Trophy  tax,  328,  414, 493 
Troy  Town,  place-name,  8,  96 
Tudhope  family,  527 

Tudor  on  Mary  Tudor,  Queen  of  France,  489 
Tuer  (A.  W.)  on  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  the  horn, 
book,  67 

Bewick  blocks,  107 

Hugo  (Rev.  T.),  his  horn-book,  187 

Paper  water-mark,  187 

Samplers,  early,  73 

"  Sh  "  and  "  ten,"  487 

Twain  (Mark),  his  '  Story  of  Joseph,'  428,  473 
Twycross  (Edward),  his  '  Mansions  of  England  and 

Wales, '4  46 

Tyrone  (Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of),  his  biography,  207 
Tyrrell  family,  127 


U.  (A.  V.)  on  'Art  of  Tying  the  Cravat,'  471 

Heraldic  query,  251 

U.  (E.  C.)  on  Roman  roads  in  Berks,  249 
Underwood  (John),  his  burial-place,  523 
Union  Jack,  its  blazonry,  453 
Urban  on  Mrs.  Nicol,  actress,  348 

Nightingale  (W.  H.),  348 

Nisbett  (Louisa  Cranstoun),  328 

O'Brien=Strangways,  448 

Owens  (John  L.),  actor,  488 
Uss  or  oss,  fish  name,  34 


V.  (E.)  on  Caring  fairs,  312 
V.  (Q.)  on  "Convenery,"  247 

Folk-lore,  baptismal,  429 

Library,  reference  scientific,  49 

Redruth  charter,  231 

Statue,  to  or  of  ?  269 

V.  (V.  C.)  on  Fathers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  418 
V.  (V.  H.  I.  L.  I.  C.  I.)  on  "  New  Church"  at  West- 
minster, 409 

V.  (W.  G.)  on  maslin  pans,  296 
Vache,  its  etymology,  249,  456,  491 
Vacher  (G.)  on  Apshoven'a  'Village  Festival,'  287 
Vane  (G.  H.  F.)  on  an  inscription,  468 
Varillas  (Antoine),  Ms.  Italian  translation,  130 
Vaudreuil  (Count  Alfred  de),  his  biography,  88 
Veuables  (E.)  on  abbey  churches,  54 

Aid  gate  or  Aldersgate,  97 

All  Hallows  the  Great,  412 

Breamote  Priory,  318 

Churches,  thatched,  178 

Churching  of  women,  432 

"Condemn  to  straw,"  371 

De  la  Roche  (Peter),  174 

Eastern  Mauduit  register,  lines  in,  89 

Fulham  Palace,  369 

Gloucester,  "  Bell  Inn  "  at,  197 

Lumpkin  (Tony),  515 
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Venables  (E.)  on  King  of  Northumbria,  174 
Scientific  terms,  their  misuse,  117 
Troy  Town,  96 
Venetian  folk-song,  187 
Venn  (J.)  on  cow-dung  for  fuel,  377 
"Ventre-saint-gris,"  oath,  its  origin,  346,  435 
Vergil  (Polydore),  his  '  History  of  England,'  248,  315, 

357 

Verlucio,  its  locality,  75 

Vermuyden  (Sir  Cornelius),  his  family,  152,  297 
Vernon  family  motto,  148,  235 
Vernon  on  Lanimer  festival,  127 

Steward  (Charles),  397 
Verse,  blank,  first  English  writer,  449 
Vespucius,  fraudulent  Latin  version,  26 
Veto,  royal,  418,  494 
Vicar  on  field-names,  87 
Vicars  (A.)  on  silhouettes,  398 

Victor  (Benjamin),  dramatic  poet,  his  marriage,  404 
Victoria  (Queen),  her  name,  o51 
Vidame,  title  of  his  wife,  508 
Vigors  (Bartholomew),  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin, 

315 

Vim,  its  meaning,  227,  313 
Violins  and  their  makers,  306 
Visiting  cards,  their  origin,  486 
Volumes,  miniature,  309,  374,  534 

W 

W.  (E.)  on  St.  Peter  and  the  triple  crown,  108 

W.  (J.)  on  painting  by  Ruisdael,  288 

W.  (M.)  on  trances,  107 

W.  (R.  J.)  on  impaling  arms,  148 

\V.  (T.)  on  Walter  Cromwell,  258 

Hungerford  (Lady),  372 

Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  99 
W.  (T.  L.)  on  Rebellion  of  '98,  70 
W.  (W.)  on  a  distich,  468 
W.  (W.  E.)  on  epitaph  at  Roxburgh,  46 

Oak,  King's,  in  Epping  Forest,  518 

Wroth  (Lady  Mary),  29,  252,  454 
Waddington  (F.  S.)  on  Crown  offices  of  nominal  value, 

199 
Walford  (E.)  on  Rev.  Henry  Adams,  54 

"  Bolt  from  the  blue,"  176 

Broadside,  political,  20  L 

Dinner  cards,  46 

Durnble,  its  meaning,  133 

Epigram,  "  Utilw  ille  liber,"  &c.,  1S8 

'  Garden  of  the  soul,'  53 

Launder,  the  verb,  165 

Liddell  and  Scott,  286 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  135 

'  Notes  on  the  Four  Gospels,'  487 

Olney,  battle  near,  508 

Tavern e,  its  meaning,  532 
Walker  family,  Irish,  453 
Walker  (R.  J.)  on  names  of  fishes,  209 

Spurstowe  (William),  535 
Wallace  (R.  H.)  on  park  and  paddock,  525 
Waller  (J.  G.)  on  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  407 
Waller  (W.  F.)  on  '  Art  of  Tying  the  Cravat/  471 

Black  for  evening  wear,  173 

Bo  vet  (Richard)  and  Andrew  Lang,  4  OS 

Buhl,  its  derivation,  195 


Waller  (W.  F.)  on  "  Chouse,"  130 
Conclure,  as  a  slang  word,  346 
Daubigny's  Club,  108 
Flaggon  (Moll),  311 
Hungerford  (Lady),  266 
Kean  (Edmund),  204,  345 
Marat  (Jean  Paul),  125 
Married  thrice,  114 
Mecklenburgh  Square,  7 
Nelson  (Lord),  337 
Poets  Laureate,  236 
Samplers,  early,  73 
"Send  her  victorious,"  2S6 
Sbeppard  (Sir  Fleet  wood),  198 
Siddons  (Mrs.  Sarah),  52 
"  Stone  that  loveth  iron,"  310 
"  Three-decker,"  214 
"  To  hold  tack,"  314 
Tomatoes  as  food,  359 
Troy  Town,  96 
Waterloo  in  1893,  431 
"What  price?"  106 
"  Willing  Mind,"  146 

Wallis  (H.  W.)  on  slang  names  for  coins,  248 
Walters  (R.)  on  Creole,  535 

Kean  (Edmund)  in  1805,  253 
Nightingale  (W.  H.),  374 
Nisbett  (Louisa  Cranatoun),  354 
Pocock  (Nicholas),  291 
St.  Clement's  Day,  507 
Thurtell,  his  execution,  256 
Ward  (C.  A.)  on  "  Amorous  looking-glass/'  156 
"  At  that,"  298 
"  Bolt  from  the  blue,"  175 
Bond  (Martin),  356 
Churchill  (Charles),  207 
Derwent water  estates,  187 
Diamond,  its  pronunciation,  476 
Engines  with  paddles,  A.D.  1699,  90 
Golf,  its  pronunciation,  339 
(Cray's  Inn,  barber's  shop  at,  309 
Latin,  macaronic,  116 
Language,  accurate,  191 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,   101,  169,  181,  234,  281, 

341,  423,  492,  521 
"  Lute  of  wisdom,"  28 
Member  of  Parliament,  269,  410 
New  Inn  Hall  garden,  448 
New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  268 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  library  school,  9 
Thurtell,  his  execution,  256 
Tottenham  High  Cross,  438 
Wither  (George),  389 
Ward  (K.)  on  Kennedy  :  Henn,  488 

Stewarts  of  Culmore,  447 
Warren  (C.  F.  S.)  on  altar,  51 

"  Amorous  looking-glass,"  157 
'  Annie  Laurie,'  350 
Bourbon  marriages,  46 
Chaloner  (T.),  Pope's  curse  on,  76 
Charles  I.  and  the  Prayer  Book,  513 
Churching  of  women,  432 
College  of  collegiate  church,  236 
De  la  Roche  (Peter),  174 
De  Warren  family,  473 
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Warren  (C.  F.  S.)  on  "  Gaugeticum  numerum,"  413 
(Gordon  family,  372 
Gunpowder  Hot,  498 
"Houyhnhnm,"  112 
Hudson  family,  496 

Keble  (John),  hie  '  Christian  Year,'  474 
Kendal  dukedom,  296 
Knife,  wedding,  131 
Mass  performed  by  sub-deacon,  114 
Proclamation  of  sovereigns,  372 
'  Proteus  and  Amadeus,'  428 
Steward  (Charles),  397 
Tarring  iron,  274 
'Trial  of  John  Barleycorn,'  473 
Warton  (Thomas),  editor  of  his  '  English  Poetry,'  128 
"Washerine,  new  word,  165 

Washington,'  play  entitled,  69,  138 
Watch  or  watchmen,  their  bills,  86 
Watches,  some  historic,. 406 
Waterings.     See  St.  Thomas  of  Waterings. 
Waterloo,  charge  of  French  cuirassiers  at,  383 
Waterloo  in  1893,  263,  430,  490 
Watermark  on  paper,  old,  187 
Watson  (W.  H.)  on  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  523 
Watts  (H.  E.)  on  translations  of '  Don  Quixote,'  402 
Weare  (William),  ThurteU's  execution,  146,  21(5,  256, 

355,  434 

Webb  (James),  painter,  89,  199 
Webb  (William),  Alderman  of  London,  circa  1668, 

387 

Wedding  knife,  17,  78,  130,  177,  231 
Wedding  wreaths,  35,  195,  251 
Weddings,  royal,  after  banns,  188  ;  shoes  thrown  at 

508 
Wederynges,  use  of  the  word,  6,  76,  138 

Weekly  Memorials  for  the  Ingenious,'  444 
Welch  (J.  C.)  on  scientific  library,  115 
Matches,  lucifer,  273 

'  Transactions  ot  Loggerville  Society,'  289 
Welford  (R.)  on  burial  in  fetters,  505 
Hanging  in  chains,  514 
Rowley,  the  game,  297 
Twain  (Mark),  473 
Welles  family,  co.  Lincoln,  269 
Wellington  (Duke  of),  duel  with   Earl   Winchilsea 

288,  329  ;  his  charger  Copenhagen,  447,  489 
Welsh  princes,  their  Irish  mothers,  308 
Welsh  slates,  their  names,  289,  436 
Welsh  (Col.  James),  his  '  Military  Reminiscences,'  52 

West  Country,"  origin  of  the  term,  188,  272 
Westminster,   King's  Scholars'  Pond,  166,  233  ;  th 

capital,  287,  454  ;  "New  Church  "  in,  409 
Westminster  Abbey,  Shakspeare  monument  in,  110 
Wheat,  miraculous  fall  of,  508 
Wheel,  breaking  on,  412 
Wheeler  (J.  M.)  on  Charles  I.  and  the  Prayer  Book 

428 
Whips  in  the  House  of  Commons,  149,  190,  237,  274 

449 

White  (C.  A.)  on  passing  bell,  214 
Bonfires,  midsummer,  295 
Edward  J.,  his  tomb,  505 
•Golden  Rose,  115 
May  Day  custom,  195 
Siddons  (Mrs.  Sarah),  52,  233 


hite  (T.)  on  county  and  shire,  316 
Biggin,  its  meaning,  192 
filkin  (Francis  William),  artist,  127 
"ill  (J.  S.)  on  "  Dead  as  a  door-nail,"  275 
illiam  III.,  outlawries  and  forfeitures  by,  188 
illiams  (T.)  on  Robert  Auguillon,  53 
Denny  (Sir  Anthony),  294 
De  Warenne  family,  510 
Kytel,  his  pedigree,  189 
"  Salzbery  "  and  "  Surnbreset,"  31 
Wroth  (Lady  Mary),  133 
Williamson  (G.  C.)  on  '  History  of  Guildford  '  and  its 

authors.  1 
Villow,  Kiimarnock,  149,  238 
Wills  from  the  Close  Rolls,  321,  381,  482 
Wilson  (E.  S.)  on  baptisms  by  laymen,  13 
kVilson  (H.)  on  country  bank  note",  456 
iVilson  (J.  B.)  on  '  Scenes  in  our  Pariah,'  393 
Wilson  (W.  E.)  on  Ariosto  and  Scott,  431 
Wilted =faded,  180 
Wimborne  Minster  library,  155,  311 

inchester,  old  capital,  387,  454 
Winchester    Cathedral,    Wykeham's    monument    in, 

145 
Winchilsea  (Earl),  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

288,  329 
Wing  (Dr.),  his  biography,  48 
Wiugeham  on  N.  Pocock,  artist,  108 
Soul-caking,  49 
Uss  or  OSP,  34 
Wingham,  place-name,  its  etymology,  449 
Winkfield,  Berks,  its  missing  register,  207 
Winnington-Ingram  (A.  R.)  on  '  Lord  John  of  Este,' 


Wise  (C.)  on  *  Arden  of  Feversham,'  205 
Witch,  her  burial,  8 

Witchcraft  in  the  nineteenth  century,  55,  186,  192 
Wither  (George),  his  •  Copy  of  Verses/  389 
Wolcot  (F.)  on  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Earl  Winchil- 
sea, 330 

Wolferstan  (E.  P.)  on  uss  or  oss,  34 
Woman,  her  influence  on  language,  241 
Women,  their  surnames  when  married,  493 
Wonders  of  the  world,  the  seven,  407 
Woodball   (W.   0.)   on   Lord   Nelson   and   Burnham 

Thorpe,  281 

Woodpecker,  references  to,  15,  93 
Woodward  (J.)  on  Ariosto  and  the  British  nobility, 

12 

Austrian  flag  at  Acre,  f>0 
Baptisms  by  laymen,  14 
Huntly  (Earl  of),  112 
Innsbruck  Hofkircbe,  18 
Wordsworth     (William)     and     the    orientation     of 

churchen,  305 

Wreaths  wedding,  35,  195,  251 
Wren  (^ir  Christopher),  bis  epitaph,  261,  349,  413 
Wright  (W.)  on  Capt.  Cook,  1(54 
Evan  (Margaret  Ueh),  405 
Thurtell,  hi*  execution,  435 
Wroth  silver,  497 
Wroth  (Lady  Mary),  her  second  husband,  29,   133, 

-.  394,  454 

Wychwood  Forest,  anecdote  about. 
"  Wyevyn  ''  Sunday,  its  meaning,   128,  317 
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Wyk.     See  Kingston-upon-Hull. 
Wykeham  (William  of),  his  monument  in  Winchester 
Cathedral,  145 


X.  on  Adhemar's  prophecy,  28 
Plantagenet  (Antigone),  408 
Waterloo  in  1893,  431 

XCI.  on  Archer  family,  253 
Breamore  Priory,  228 
Serchville  Hall,  Breamore,  308 

X.  (X.  T.)  on  Theobald  Butler,  389 
Welsh  princes,  308 


Yardley  (E.)  on  Cowley  and  Milton,  366,  474 
Diamond,  its  pronunciation,  476 
Helicon,  in  the  '  Shepherd's  Calendar,'  405 
Heraldic  query,  75 
Shelley  (Percy  Byashe),  285 
Sight,  second,  315 


Yardley  (E.)  on  Waverley  Novels,  58 

Yeo  family,  368 

York,  its  Lady  Mayoress,  429,  518 

York  Buildings  Company,  its  archives,  248,  317 

York  (Duchesses  of),  nine,  441 

York  (George,  Duke  of),  his  marriage,  35,  98 

Yorkshireman  on  startling  assertions,  153 

Edition,  misused  word,  26 
Young  (J.)  on  Ariosto  and  British  nobility,  170 

Cipher  deciphered,  411 

Diamond,  its  pronunciation,  289 

Italian  idiom,  250 

Jenal  :  Jannock,  89 


Z.  on  heraldic  query,  408 

Z.  (X.  Y.)  on  Murtough  O'Brien,  88 

O'Connor-Kerry  (Hugh),  68 
Zellweger  (Mrs.)  on  the  Golden  Rose,  238 
Zinzan  family,  195 
Zolaesque,  new  word,  33 
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